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STATE    OF   NEW   YORK. 


No.  53. 


IN    SENATE, 


April  26,  187T. 


REPORT 

OF  THE  OFFICERS  APPOINTED  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  EXAMINE  AND  REVISE 
THE  EXTERIOR  PIER  AND  BULK-HEAD  LINES  OF 
THE  HARBOR  OF  NEW  YORK,  ON  THE  STATEN 
ISLAND   SIDE. 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK  : 

EzBoimTB  Chahbeb,  ) 

Albant,  April  26, 1877.  j 

To  tKe  Legiiiatw«  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  report  of  the  officers 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  examine  and 
reriee  the  exterior  pier  and  bnlk-head  lines  of  the  harbor  of  New 
York,  on  the  Staten  Island  side,  in  accordance  with  a  concurrent 
resolation  of  the  Senate  and  Assembly,  adopted  in  the  year  1875. 

L.  ROBINSON. 
(Benate,  No.  53.]  1 
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REPORT. 


Ukitbd  States  Enoinebb  Offiob, 
fiooM  31,  Abmt  BuiLDniG,  GOB.  Houston  and  Gbebn  Sts., 

New  Tobk,  Aj^  3,  1877. 

His  Excellency  Luoros  Robinson,  Governor  of  the  State  of  NefO) 
York  : 
Sir.— The  board  appointed  under  the  following  order: 

"  (Special  Order  No.  161.) 

Wab  Dbfabtmbnt,  \ 

Adjtttant  Oenbbal's  Offiob,  > 

Washington,  AugiAst  10, 1875. ) 

Extbaot. 

4.  By  direction  of  the  President,  Brigadier-General  A.  A.  Hnm- 
pliiey«,  Chief  of  Engineer?,  Carlislo  P.  Patterson,  Esq.,  Snperintend- 
&itoi  the  Coast  Survey,  Lieutenant-Colonel  John  Newton,  Corps  of 
EogiDeers,  are  hereby  constituted  a  board  to  examine  and  revise  the 
exterior  and  bulk-head  lines  of  the  harbor  of  New  York,  on  the 
Staten  hland  side.  The  board  will  convene  at  the  earliest  practica- 
ble daj,  and  will  report  to  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York 
before  entering  upon  their  duties. 

ft  «  «  «  «  «  « 

By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

E.  O.  TOWNSEND, 

Ac^utam,t'Oeneral,^^ 

Have  the  honor  to  state  that  there  was  no  appropriation  available 
for  this  work  at  the  date  of  the  order  constituting  the  board.  The 
omiaaion  was  remedied  by  the  last  Legislature  by  an  appropriation  of 
t5,000. 

The  board  now  transmit  the  proposed  pier  and  bulk-head  lines  on 
the  east  shore  of  Staten  Island,  from  Fort  Wadsworth  to  the  entrance 
<rf  KiU  von  Kull. 

The  whole  extent  of  these  lines,  from  Fort  Wadsworth  to  a  point 
oppoeite  Elizabeth  port,  N.  J.,  would  have  been  ready  but  for  the 
neccmtj  of  making  borings  for  rock  in  Kill  von  Kull. 

BespectfuUy  submitted, 

A.  A.  HUMPHREYS, 
Brigadier-Oeneral  and  Chief  of  Engineers^  V.  S.  Army^  etc.,  etc. 

C.  P.  PATTEESON, 

Superintendent  Coast  Survey. 

JOHN  NEWTON, 

Srwet  Major' General^  Lieutena/nt-ColoneL  JEngineere. 
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STATE    OF    NEW   YOI^K. 


No,  54. 


IN     SENATE, 


April  27,  1877. 


COMMUNICATION 

ROM  THE   PRESIDENT  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  BOARD 
OF  TRADE,  TRANSMITTING  PREAMBLES  AND  RESO- 
LUTION   ADOPTED   BY  THAT  BODY,  PROHIBITING 
THE  USE   OF    ANY  PROXY  IN  ANY  CORPORATION 
CHARTERED  BY  THE  LA.WS  OF  THIS  STATE. 

Rooms  of  the  New  Yobk  Boabd  of  Trade, 
162  AND  164  Broadway, 

NiBW  York,  April  25,  1877. 

To  the  HonordbU  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  N'ew   Torky  in 
Setioie  and  Assembly  convened: 

Maj  it  please  your  honorable  bodies:  The  New  York  Board  of 
Trade  beg  leave  respectfallj  to  state  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  board 
this  daj  held,  the  following  preambles  and  resolntiou  were  adopted 
bv  Qoanimoas  vote : 

Whereas  J  Proxies  given  by  members  of  corporations,  to  be  cast 
at  elections  of  directors,  are  in  some  cases  so  worded  as  to  bo  avail- 
ift:>ie  for  an  indefinite  time,  or  for  an  indefinite  number  of  elections ; 
and 

Whereas,  Such  practice  is  believed  to  bp  fraaght  with  danger, 
iLasmnch  as  these  proxies  might  be  used  at  a  future  time  or  times 
li'T  purposes  not  originally  contetnplated,  or  even,  perhaps,  adversely 
tu  the  interests  of  those  who  gave  them ;  and 

Whereasj  A  committee  of  the  Assembly  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  ^pointed   by  resolution  passed  March  26,  1873,  did  condemn 

[Seoale,  No.  H-]  I 
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the.  abnse  of  the  proxy  syetem  in  the  way  herein  BUggeeted  ;  there- 
fore, be  it 

ResoVvedy  That  the  New  York  Board  of  Trade  do  respectfally 
present  this  subject  to  the  Zjegislature  of  this  State,  now  assembled 
m  Albany,  with  the  request  that  an  act  be  passed  at  this  session  pro- 
hibiting the  nse  of  any  proxy  in  any  corporation  chartered  by  the 
laws  of  this  State,  except  at  the  election  specified  in  the  instrnment 
itself,  and  that  snob  proxy  shall  be  invalid  and  illegal  for  any  elec- 
tion held  more  than  one  year  after  the  date  upon  which  said  proxy  is 
signed. 

By  order. 

[l.  s.]  GEORGE  OPDYKE, 

President. 
Wallace  P.  Ghoom, 

Seprei€Mry. 
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STATE    OF   NEW    YORK. 


No.  55. 


INSENATE, 


May  2,  1877. 


REPORT 


or  TBV 


NATIONAL    ECLECTIC    MEDICAL    ASSOCIATION     FOR 

THE  JEAE  1875  AND   1876. 

Hon.  William  Dobshedceb,  President  of  the  Senate: 

SiK.  —  We  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  the  Legislature,  as 
required  by  law,  the  report  of  the  National  Eclectic  Medical  Associa- 
tion for  the  last  year,  1876  and  '76. 

Very  respectfully. 

O.  H.  P.  SHOEMAKER,  M.  D., 

President. 

W.  Hope  Davis,  M.  D., 

Corresponding  Secretary. 

Nkw  York,  Aprils  1877. 
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ACT  OF  INCORPORATION. 


LAWS    OP    NEW    YORK,    1871. 


Chapter  185. 

Ak  Aot  to  incorporate  the  National  Eclectic  Medical  Associatioi 

Passed  March  27,  1871. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  Tork^  represented  in  Senate  an 
Aeeembly^  ao  enact  as  follows : 

Section  1.  John  Wesley  Johnson,  Stephen  H.  Potter,  J.  S.  Cowdrej 
William  Molesworth,  R.  A.  Gunn,  J.  C.  Hnlbert,  James  M.  Comini 
£enjainin  J.  Stow,  Robert  S.  Newton,  William  Jones,  Herod  D.  6ai 
risen,  J.  M.  Harding,  S.  B.  Munn,  Dennis  E.  Smith,  Horatio  E.  Firtl 
and  those  associated  with  them,  are  hereby  constituted  acorporatioi 
nnder  the  name  of  "  The  National  Eclectic  Medical  Association, 
with  the  full  rights  and  powers,  for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  of  natnra 
persons. 

§  2.  The  object  of  this  corporation  shall  be  to  maintain  organize< 
co-operation  between  physicians  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  ar 
and  science  of  medicine  and  surgery,  and  the  dissemination  of  bene 
ficial  knowledge  and  an  improved  practice  of  medicine. 

§  3.  The  business  of  said  corporation  shall  be  managed  by  its  execa 
tive  committee,  consisting  of  its  president,  secretary,  treasurer,  and 
such  other  officers  as  the  association  shall  designate ;  and  electionE 
shall  be  held  annually,  as  provided  by  the  constitution ;  all  persons 
80  elected  shall  hold  office  for  the  term  of  one  year,  and  until  theii 
successors  are  chosen.  The  persons  elected  in  September  last,  as 
officers  of  said  corporation,  shall  hold  office  till  such  election  of  suc- 
cessors. At  all  meetings  of  said  association  fifteen  members  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

§4.  The  said  corporation  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  title 
third,  chapter  eighteen,  of  the  first  part  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  and 
to  the  general  laws  for  the  government  of  scientific  and  benevolent 
associations,  so  far  as  the  same  shall  be  applicable  and  not  inconsistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  act 
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Mional  Eclectic  Medical  Association. 


CONSTITUTION,  BY-LAWS  AND  CODE  OF  ETHICS. 


PREAMBLE. 

WhereaSj  We  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most  important  duties  of  the 
medical  profeeeion  to  investigate  truth,  from  whatever  source  it  may 
come,  and  in  every  proper  mode  to  encourage  the  fullest  and  freest 
investigation  by  aU ;  and 

WhereaSj  We  rega'rd  all  combinations  to  proscribe  and  degrade 
any  portion  of  the  medical  profession,  merely  on  accounj;  of  a  differ- 
ence  of  opinion  in  matters  of  science,  as  a  serious  crime  against  the 
trne  interests  of  the  medical  profession,  against  the  welfare  of  the 
eommunity,  and  against  the  common  rights  of  man  ;  and 

Wkereas,  We  r^ard  it  as  incumbent  upon  all  medical  reformers  to 
treat  all  members  of  the  profession  with  a  spirit  of  liberality  and 
courtesy,  to  abstain  from  personal  and  disparaging  remarks  in  refer- 
ence to  difference  of  doctrine,  and  to  cultivate  those  amicable  rela- 
tions which  admit  of  co-Qperation  in  the  pursuit  of  truth  ;  and 

Where(u^  The  CTeat  struggle  of  the  present  day,  in  medical  science, 
is  between  the  spirit  of  freedom  on  the  one  hand,  which  is  seeking 
boldly  for  truth  in  science,  and  the  spirit  of  conservative  despotism 
on  the  other,  which  aims  to  perpetuate  opinions  by  the  forces  of 
organized  combinations,  and  to  discountenance  or  suppress  every 
ittempt  at  reform,  whatever  be  its  merits  or  its  source ;  and 

WhereaSj  We  regard  all  medical  reformers  who  are  struggling  for 
the  improvement  and  freedom  of  the  profession,  as  engaged  in  a  holy 
cftose,  and  we  r^ard  it  as  the  duty  of  all  such,  whatever  may  be 
their  differences  of  opinion  on  minor  points,  to  unite  in  the  most 
cordial  manner,  as  the  American  colonies  united  in  their  struggle  for 
freedom;  and 

Whereas^  The  confederacy  of  the  patriotic  colonies  which  achieved 
the  freedom  of  America  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a  national 
&rtion  of  independent  States,  forming  a  true  republic ;  so  we  hope 
that  the  contiederacy  of  medical  reformers  may  not  only  achieve  a 
rerolation,  but  establish,  in  the  highest  degree  of  freedom  and  har- 
mony, the  CoKFEDS&ATED  Bepublio  OF  Medioal  Soibnob  ;  therefore 
Besdvedj  That  we  organize  ourselves  into  an  association,  based 
opoQ  the  broad  and  liberal  principles  of  progressive  medicine,  as 
expressed  in  the  foregoing  preamble ;  and 

Re$olvedj  That  we  adopt  the  following  constitution,  by-laws,  and 
eode  of  ethics,  for  the  government  of  the  association. 
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CONSTITUTION. 

Art.  I.  Tbe  society  shall  be  known  by  the  name  of  the  Nationai: 
EoLEcno  Medioal  Association. 

Abt.  II.  This  association  shall  be  governed  by  the  nsnal  parlia- 
mentary raleSf  and  shall  have  the  power  of  adopting  such  measures, ^ 
rules  and  by-laws  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  and  proper. 

Abt.  III.  The  officers  of  this  association  shall  consist  of  a  presi- 
dent, six  vice-presidents,  recording  secretary,  assistant  recording  sec-- 
retary,  corresponding  secretary,  and  a  treasurer,  who  shall  perforin 
the  Qsaal  dnties  pertaining  to  their  respective  offices,  and  who  .filial] 
constitnte  the  executive  committee  of  the  association  for  the  general 
management  of  its  affairs,  and  for  the  transaction  of  all  business  not 
delegated  to  special  committees.  These  officers  shall  be  elected  - 
annually  by  a  committee  consisting  of  one  member  from  each  State 
represented,  the  persons  constituting  the  said  committee  being  elected 
by  the  members  from  their  respective  States. 

Abt.  IY.  There  shall  also  be  a  committee  of  three  on  each  of  the 
following  branches  of  medical  science,  namely:  theory  and  practice  of 
medicine,  surgery,  obstetrics,  gynaecology,  materia  medica,  medical 
botany  and  pharmacy,  physiology,  chemistry,  ophthalmic  and  aural 
surgery,  diseases  of  the  rectum  and  anus,  and  medical  statistics. 
These  committees  shall  be  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  associa- 
tion, and  shall  receive  from  the  members  of  this  association,  and  from 
all  friends  of  medical  reform,  all  interesting  cases,  discoveries,  improve- 
ments and  suggestions,  in  the  respective  branches,  as  well  as  all  other 
useful  matter  in  relation  to  medical  reform,  and  shall,  annually, 
report  the  same  to  the  association. 

Abt.  Y.  The  association  shall  hold  its  meetings,  annually,  at  snch 
time  and  place  as  may  be  selected  by  the  committee  provided  for  in 
Article  III,  for  the  election  of  officers. 

Abt.  YI.  No  alteration,  amendment,  or  addition  shall  be  made  to 
this  constitution  except  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  preseut    : 
at  any  regular  meeting. 


BY-LAWS. 

Abtiolb  I.  —  Meicbbbship. 

Graduates  of  regularly  organized  medical  colleges,  who  have  been 
recommended  by  the  committee  on  membership,  may  become  mem- 
bers of  this  association. 

Abtiolb  II.  —  Fees  and  Dues. 

Seo.  1.  Each  member  of  this  association  shall  pay  an  initiation  fee 
of  seven  dollars. 

Seo.  2.  The  annual  dues  of  this  association  shall  be  three  dollars, 
but  members  paying  the  initiation  fee  will  not  be  required  to  pay 
dues  the  first  year. 
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Ss:.  3.  Each  member  of  the  associatiou,  upon  signing  the  roll,  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  a  certificate  of  membership,  duly  authenticated 
bj  die  si^atureB  of  the  president  and  secretary,  and  the  seal  of  the 
MTinriitloD- 

Sbc.  4  Money  thus  received  shall  be  used  to  defray  the  expenses 
ittending  the  meetiDgs  of  the  association,  and  for  the  publication  of 
the  transactions. 

Abtiolb  in. 

It  shall  be  the  daty  of  the  members  of  this  association,  if  not 
present  at  the  regular  meeting,  to  report  themselves  to  the  secretary, 
either  by  letter  or  proxy. 

Abtiols  IV.  —  Qdobum. 

Fifieeo  members  may  constitute  a  quorum  of  the  association  for 
the  traofiaction  of  business. 

ABmciiE  V. — Expulsion  of  Membebs. 

Any  member  may  be  officially  censured,  invited  to  withdraw,  or 
he  expelled  from  the  association,  for  improper  or  unprofessional  con- 
duct, bj  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  all  the  members  present,  provided 
that  a  specific  charge  has  been  made  in  writing,  and  the  accused  duly 
notified  thereof. 

Abtiolb  VI. 

Any  member  who  shall  fail  to  observe  articles  second  and  thirds 
for  the  term  of  two  years,  shall  be  considered  as  having  withdrawn 
from  tfie  association. 


VII.  —  Obdbb  of  Business. 

1.  Calling  to  order,  and  calling  roll  of  officers. 

3.  Beoeptioa  of  members. 

3.  Beading  minntes  of  last  meeting. 

L  Beports  of  officers. 

5.  Ejection  of  officers. 

6.  Beports  of  committees,  and  action  on  the  same. 

7.  BeadiD^  of  papers,  and  discussion  on  the  same. 
S.  ICscellaneoaB  business. 

9.  Adjoomment. 

Abtiolb  VIII. 

Xo  alteration,  amendment  or  addition  shall  be  made  to  these 
Irr-kwsL  except  by  a  t^wo-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present  at  a  rega- 
lar  meetiDg*. 
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STANDING  RESOLUTIONS. 

I 

OoPYBIGHT  OF  PhABMAOOPGCIA. 

Hesolved^  That  this  association  authorize  the  secretary  to  cop 
right  the  following  title  page  of  the  National  Eclectic  Pharmacqpcei 
that  it  may  own  and  have  this  as  a  trade-mark  : 

"  The  American  Eclectic  Pharmacopoeia  authorized  by  the  Nation 
Eclectic  Medical  Association,  Chicago,  111.,  1870.''  Adopted  Septei 
ber  28,  1870. 

Pbesoribing  by  Druggists. 

Whereas^  It  has  become  a  prevailing  eastern  for  druggists  to  pr 
scribe  medicines  over  their  counters  to  those  who  apply  to  them  f< 
relief,  in  order  to  save  the  fee  that  would  properly  belong  to  the  ph^ 
sician,  therefore  be  it 

ReaoVoedy  That  this  practice  is  an  outrage  committed  against  med 
cal  practitioners,  and  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  the  communiti 
and  that  all  physicians  should  kindly  present  this  matter  to  the 
respective  druggists  and  request  its  discontinuance  ;  and  in  case  tlie 
do  not  listen  to  this  appeal,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  practitiouc 
to  withdraw  his  practice.     Adopted  September  29,  1870. 

Intbkpbbanoe. 

Resol/oedy  That  the  National  Eclectic  Medical  Association,  in  coi 
vention  assembled  in  the  city  of  New  York,  recognizes  the  preser 
and  growing  evil  of  intemperance,  and  that  its  members  hereb 
pledge  themselves,  in  their  individual  as  well  as  corporate  capacitj 
to  use  their  influence  in  every  way  proper  for  Its  abatement  and  bu^ 
pression.    Adopted  October  5, 1871. 

Selling  Diplomas. 

Resolved^  That  this  association  is  pained  to  have  to  acknowledg 
that  certain  men  of  the  country,  who  call  themselves  Eclectic  teachen 
have,  in  time  past,  and  doubtless  are  still  selling  the  diplomas  of  doctor 
of  medicine  to  persons  unauthorized  to  receive  them,  and  that  w 
hereby  pronounce  our  unqualified  condemnation  of  such  unlawfu 
and  wicKed  proceedings,  as  well  as  against  all  doctors  and  college 
concerned  therein. 

Resolvedy  That  this  association  represents  over  eight  thousand  com 
petent  practitioners  of  medicine  throughout  the  United  States  an< 
Canadas,  who  are  in  no  way  responsible  for  the  stigma  thus  liable  t( 
attach  to  the  name  that  designates  our  branch  of  the  profession  ot 
account  of  such  sale  of  medical  diplomas. 

Resolved,  That  this  association  pledges  its  influence  in  the  main 
tenance  of  the  highest*standard  of  medical  education  consistent  with 
law  and  the  customs  of  the  times.     Adopted  October  5,  1871. 

Abortion. 

ResoVvedy  That  the  growing  evil  of  the  practice  of  abortion,  perpe 
trated,  as  we  believe,  by  individuals  from  every  branch  of  the  pro- 
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{esBOQ,  18  an  abuse  justlj  alarming  to  society,  and  that  we  hereby 
neofd  our  unqnaliiied  condemnation  of  this  wicked  and  crnel  prac- 
txe,  and  also  of  all  physicians,  of  whatever  school,  who  engage  in 
it.    Adopted  October  5,  1871. 

PsOPBIErABY  MSDIOIN^S. 

Be96U>edj  That  while  this  association  is  in  favor  of  the  largest  lib- 
erty in  respect  to  the  business  of  the  profession,  we  nevertheless 
<kare  to  express  our  disapproval  of  the  vending,  by  physicians,  of 
patent  or  proprietary  remeaies,  or  of  boastfal  advertisements  in  what- 
ever manner,  whether  in  the  public  press  or  in  medical  journals. 
Adopted  October  5, 1871. 

IX)OATIONS  Fr)B  PhTSIOIANS. 

Se9olved^  That  a  committee  on  location  be  appointed  by  the  chair 
to  obtain  information  in  regard  to  desirable  locations  for  physicians, 
and  to  correspond  with  any  who  may  desire  to  change  their  loca- 
tioD.    Adopted  October  5,  1871. 

Members  in  Abbbabs. 

Saoboed^  That  all  members  in  arrears  for  dues  be  notified  of  the 
and  if  they  do  not  respond  before  the  time  for  publication,  their 
shall  be  dropped  from  the  roll  of  membership.     Adopted  June 
25,  1873. 

CoPTBIGHTINa  PaPEBS. 

Se9olved^  That  members  presenting  papers  to  the  association  have 
the  right  to  copyright  them,  if  they  wish,  and  to  have  it  so  stated  in 
the  pabliahed  reports  of  the  association.    Adopted  June  25,  1873. 

Unitobic  Standabd  in  Medioal  Collbgbs,  eto. 

Sswlvedj  That  the  instructors  and  censors  of  the  several  medical 
cullegeB  professing  the  Eclectic  faith  are  hereby  requested  to  adopt, 
as  nearly  as  may  be,  a  uniform  standard  of  qualification  for  candi- 
dates for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  as  well  as  in  relation  to 
the  term  of  stndy,  retaining  a  proper  comity  toward  each  other ;  and 
farther,  that  like  proficiency  be  required  in  medical  botany  and  the 
principles  of  chemistry,  of  such  candidates,  as  in  the  science  of  materia 
ihiedicA  and  the  principles  and  practice  of  medicine.  Adopted  June 
18,  1874. 

Qualified  Afpboyal  of  Dootbinbs. 

Readvedf  That  this  association  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  approving 
and  sanctioning,  to  their  full  extent,  the  several  doctrines  and  senti- 
ments treated  of  in  the  papers  presented  and  published  by  its  direc- 
tion. 

Retolved  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  publislied  in  some 
proper  place  in  fntare  volnmes  of  transactions.  Adopted  June  15, 
18T5. 
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BUBEAU  OF  OoBBBfiPONDSNOE. 

Resolved^  That  a  national  bureau  of  correspondence  be  appointed 
by  the  president  of  the  association,  consisting  of  at  least  one  member 
from  each  State  society,  and  one  froni  each  of  the  other  States  friendly 
to  the  purpose  of  this  resolution,  to  continue  in  existence  one  year, 
and  until  another  similar  bureau  shall  in  like  manner  be  appointed^ 
to  prepare  and  circulate  memorials  and  cause  them  to  be  presented 
to  Congress  for  legislation,  providing  that  in  the  medical  appoint- 
ments under  the  authority  of  the  federal  government,  whether  in  the 
army,  navy,  pension  bureau  or  elsewhere,  each  school  of  medicine 
shall  receive  equal  favor,  and  that  they  shall  be  awarded  a  just  and 
equal  proportion  of  representation  in  all  boards  of  administration, 
examination  and  analogous  positions,  without  being  exposed  to  pro- 
scription or  rejection  on  any  pretext  based  on  any  so-called  code  of 
ethics.     Adopted  June  29,  1876. 

EcLBOTio  Medicines  Plagiabized. 

Hesolvedj  That  the  secretary  of  this  association  is  hereby  directed 
to  prepare  for  publication,  by  or  before  the  next  annual  meeting,  a 
list  of  the  medicines,  remedial  agents  and  compounds  first  discovered 
and  introduced  by  eclectic  druggists  and  physicians,  which  are  now 
manufactured,*vended  and  employed  by  chemists,  druggists  and  prac- 
titioners of  the  old  school  as  *'  regular  "  and  **  oflSicinal,"  and  the  credit 
of  their  introduction  and  original  discovery  withheld  from  those  to 
whom  it  justly  belongs,  and  that  the  aforesaid  list  be  included  in  the 
transactions  of  this  association.    Adopted  June  29,  1876. 


CODE   OF  ETHICS 

Of  the  National  Eoleotio  Medical  Assooiation  of  the  Unithi> 

States  of  Amebica. 

Abt.  I.  The  interests  and  rights  of  medical  men  are  as  dear  to 
them  as  are  those  of  any  other  class  of  citizens  in  this  republic  ;  they 
are  entitled,  by  the  Constitution  of  this  great  union,  to  the  same  free- 
dom and  privileges  in  moral,  social,  political  and  civil  life,  as  are 
individuals  pui*sning  any  other  vocation,  and  any  associations  or  rules 
which  would  deprive  them  of  the  least  portion  of  these  rights  and 
privileges  are  unwarranted  usurpations,  contrary  to  the  spirit  and 
intent  of  our  American  government,  and,  consequently,  of  no  force 
in  law  or  cnstom. 

Abt.  II.  The  common  rules  and  maxims  of  morality  which  are 
enjoined  in  the  Bible,  3nd  have  been  recognized  by  the  wise  and  vir- 
tuous at  all  times,  and  in  every  civilized  countrv,  are  comprehensive 
enough  in  their  scope,  and  sufficiently  dignified  in  form,  to  meet  all 
the  contingencies  and  emergencies  wnich,  in  a  moral  point  of  view, 
are  likely  to  arise  in  tlie  transaction  of  business  and  the  interchange 
of  thought  and  sentiment  between  man  and  man. 
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Mional  Eclectic  Medical  Association. 


P^RT   I.-1875. 


SIXTH     ANNUAL    MEETING. 

The  axth  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Eclectic  Medical  Abso- 
ciitioQ  was  held  at  the  ball  of  the  Hoase  of  Bepresentativee,  in  the 
ity  of  Spiin^eld,  lUinois,  begiuaing  on  Tuesday,  Jane  15,  1875,  at 
ten  ^M. 

The  diair  was  taken  bj  the  president,  W.  M.  Ingalls,  M.  D.,  of 
Hamilton^  Ohio ;  and  prayer  offered  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Crane. 

Got.  Beyeridge  welcomed  the  association  with  an  eloquent  address. 
He  oomplimented  the  members  in  terms  of  high  appreciation,  enu- 
merated the  attractions  of  the  city  of  Springfield,  and  invited  them, 
before  taking  their  leave,  to  visit  the  grave  of  the  martyr  President. 

G-ov.  BEYBRmeE's  Addbesb. 

ifr.  Presidenij  ot/nd  OenUemen  of  the  Noitional  Eclectic  Medical 
AM9nfMAon,  —  Yon  come  here  from  many  and  different  States  to 
meet  in  convention.  By  request  of  Dr.  Wohlgemuth,  it  is  ray  privi- 
lege and  very  pleasant  duty  to  welcome  you  to  our  city  and  State  — 
to  open  to  yon  the  hands,  hearts  and  homes  of  our  people —  and  to 
invite  you  to  partake  of  their  hospitalities.  Thus  commissioned,  I 
bid  you  wdcome  to  Springfield  and  to  Illinois.  And,  I  trust,  it  is 
no  cold,  mean,  narrow,  niggardly  welcome.  It  is  as  broad  as  the 
prairies  —  as  generous  as  the  soil  —  as  open  as  the  sky  bending  o'er 
^iB  —  as  warm  and  fresh,  and  gushing  as  the  spring-time  —  as  rich, 
and  mellow,  and  bountiful  as  the  summer  harvest — as  full,  and  free, 
and  ma^animoos  as  the  great  north-west.  Again  I  bid  you  wel- 
come to  out  capital  city  and  to  our  great  State. 

Ton  meet  in  convention  to  advance  the  interests  of  your  profes- 
siun  —  to  promote  medical  science,  to  improve  medical  skill,  and  to 
elevate  the  standard  of  medical  practice.  You  come  here  as  the 
representatives  of  the  ^^  Eclectic  school  of  medicine.  There  is 
neither  time  nor  occasion,  in  this  address  of  welcome,  to  discuss  the 
eompaiative  merits  of  the  different  schools,  nor  to  speak  of  their 
orudn,  their  growth  and  varied  success.  Suffice  it  to  say,  the  schools 
have  many  things  in  common  —  study,  research,  close  application, 
severe  labor,  broken  rest,  long  and  weary  rides  through  dust  and 
mod  and  storm,  in  heat  and  cold,  by  day  and  by  night. 

Yon  all  meet  suffering ;  see  the  writhings  of  pain ;  hear  the  groans 

of  agony ;  witness  the  throes  of  life,  and  the  pangs  of  death ;  the 
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joys  of  the  one  and  the  sorrows  of  the  other;  are  present  when  tl 
angel  of  life  plants  the  little  flower  in  the  sunshine  of  home,  an 
when  the  angel  of  death  draws  his  black  pall  over  the  household. 

In  anatomy,  in  physiology,  in  pathology,  in  pharmacy,  in  physics 
science,  in  chemistry,  in  botany,  in  materia  medica,  in  diagnostics 
in  medical  jurisprudence,  the  allopathist,  the  homoeopathist,  and  th 
eclectic,  all,  travel  along  the  same  ffrand  highways;  roam  throng 
the  same  flowery  fields;  ramble  in  tne  same  shaded  dells;  climb  tb 
same  rugged  paths ;  traverse  the  same  rocky  summits;  but,  withou 
disparagement  to  any  school,  without  comparison  of  merits,  as  yoi 
so  along  the  highway,  through  the  field,  down  the  valley,  up  th( 
Rights,- over  the  mountain  tops  —  you,  the  "Eoleotios,"  as  youi 
name  indicates,  gather  only  the  useful,  the  pure,  the  beautiful,  th< 
good,  the  genuine  and  the  true ;  and  gather  all  you  can ;  appropriate 
it  to  your  high,  noble,  selt^acrificing  profession  ;  dedicate  it  to  suffer 
ing  humanity;  consecrate  it  to  the  nealing  of  the  nations,  and  bles£ 
mankind  by  your  successful  and  abundant  ministrations. 

You  come  here,  many  of  you,  strangers  to  each  other ;  may  yoii 
part  with  life-long  friendships  formed.  You  come  here,  most  of  you, 
strangers  to  our  people ;  when  you  depart,  may  yon  leave  your  ble& 
sing  behind,  and  carry  with  yon  to  your  homes,  and  through  the 
years,  pleasant  memories  of  our  people,  our  city,  and  our  State. 

Before  you  go,  I  adjure  ypu,  as  patriots,  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to 
Oak  Bidge  —  visit  the  resting  place  of  the  immortal  Lincoln  —  gaze 
upon  the  sarcophagus  which  contains  his  sacred  remains  —  look  upon 
the  monument  lifted  up  in  honor  of  his  name,  and  in  commemora- 
tion of  his  virtues  —  admire  his  character,  grander  than  the  monu- 
ment —  behold  his  fame,  more  durable  than  the  marble  —  contem- 
plate his  life,  consecrated  to  liberty  —  and  standing  there,  under  the 
shadow  of  the  monument,  by  the  resting-place  of  the  martyred  Presi- 
dent, in  holy  meditation,  rekindle  in  your  hearts  the  fires  of  patriot- 
ism, and  pledge  anew  your  devotion  to  your  country  and  to  the  union 
of  the  States. 

When  he  had  concluded  the  president  o^'  the  association  delivered 
his  annual  address  upon  the  present  status  of  eclectic  medicine.  He 
set  forth  the  rapid  aavancement  made  in  scientific  directions,  and  the 
need  of  a  more  thorough  popular  education  in  its  fundamental  prin- 
ciples, and  made  a  favorable  notice  of  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the 
eclectic  medical  colleges.  At  the  conclusion  he  announced  the  death 
of  Doctor  John  Stowe,  of  Lawrence,  Mass.,  and  paid  an  appropriate 
tribute  to  his  character. 

The  following  committee  on  credentials  was  appointed,  namely, 
Doctors  J.  M.  Scudder,  of  Ohio ;  R.  W.  Geddes,  of  Mass. ;  J.  C. 
Hulbert,  of  N.  Y. ;  L.  Frazer,  of  Indiana ;  H.  D.  Garrison,  of  Illi- 
nois ;  J.  A.  McKlveen,  of  Iowa ;  and  P.  D.  Yost,  of  Missouri. 

The  committee  reported  favorably  the  names  of  the  following  can- 
didates for  membership,  who  were  duly  elected  collectively,  and  by  a 
unanimous  vote,  namely  : 

Doctors  W.  W.  Houser,  of  Lincoln,  111. ;  George  Bale,  of  Chicago, 
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IIL;  W.  H.  Davis,  of  Springfield,  III. ;  Bobert  SuttOD,  of  La  Earpe^ 
IlL ;  J.  M.  McLane,  of  Dallas  City,  JU. ;  John  Doyle,  of  Elmore,  lU. ; 
S.  C.  Hall,  of  New  Haven,  111. ;  0.  P.  Long,  of  Murray  ville,  111. ; 
M.  M.  Prentiee,  of  Roshville,  111. ;  G.  W.  Hyde,  of  Clinton,  Iowa ; 
H.  W.  Taylor,  of  Crawfordsville,  Indiana ;  E.  0.  Webster,  of  Marion, 
Lidiana ;  Albert  Merrill,  of  St.  Louis. 

Doctor  Gnnn,  the  secretary,  being  absent.  Doctor  H.  W.  Taylor, 
of  Indiana,  on  motion  of  Doctor  A.  J.  Howe,  was  appointed  secre- 
tary pro  teinpore. 

On  motion  of  Doctor  Stoddard,  of  Illinois,  the  reading  of  the  pro- 
ceedings for  the  fifth  annual  meeting  was  dispensed  with. 

The  association  then  took  a  recess  till  2.80  p.  m. 


FIRST  DAT  —  Aptkbnoon  Session. 

The  association  reassembled  at  half-past  two  o'clock. 

On  motion  of  Doctor  A.  L.  Clark  : 

Resolved,  That  this  association  so  arrange  its  business  as  to  enable 
the  members  to  visit  the  monument  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  late  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  at  Oak  Kidge  cemetery,  on  Wednesday 
luoming,  at  eight  o'clock  ;  and  also  that 'they,  on  their  return,  visit 
the  new  State  house  now  in-  process  of  construction. 

Letter  fboh  the  Sbobbtabt. 

The  following  letter  was  received  from  the  secretary,  R.  A.  Gunn, 
iL  D.,  together  with  his  annual  report : 

New  Yoek  City,  June  10,  1875. 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  National  Eclectic  Medical 
Association  : 

It  11  with  feelings  of  regret  that  I  feel  constrained  to  send  you  a 
written  message  instead  of  being  with  you  personally  to  take  part 
io  jour  deliberations.  Since  the  organization  of  our  ^sociation  in 
1S70,  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  be  with  yon  at  all  the  meetings  up 
to  the  present  time  ;  and  now,  when  I  think  of  the  pleasures  I  have 
eQJojed,  of  the  honor  you  have  conferred  upon  me  in  electing  me  for 
five  successive  years  to  the  ofSee  of  secretary,  of  the  many  acts  of 
kindness  and  assurances  of  confidence  I  have  received  at  your  hands, 
1  fed  a  longing  to  be  with  you  once  more,  and  to  renew  the  fellow- 
shib  which  will  be  remembered  as  long  as  memory  lasts. 

nat  continued  ill  health  has  so  long  prevented  me  from  attending 
the  professional  duties  and  literary  labors,  that  now  I  feel  the  neces- 
sity of  hasbanding  my  returning  health  and  strength  for  the  per- 
furmance  of  those  duties  that  most  closely  concern  my  personal  inter- 
tttfi.  I  assure  yon  I  am  not  absent  from  you  from  choice,  but  from 
Decesdty,  and  my  thoughts  will  be  with  you  constantly  during  your 
<klib«ation8. 
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I  sincerely  tniBt  that  onr  eixth  annnal  meeting  will  enrpass  all  pi 
vions  ones  in  importance,  and  in  its  inflaence  npon  public  opinio 
Let  this  be  the  aim  of  every  one  who  attends  it.  and  I  have  no  doiii 
that  your  deliberations  at  this  time  will  do  mucn  to  place  liberal  ai 
progressive  medicine  on  the  firm  literary  and  scientific  basis  it 
destined  to  occupy.  I 

As  yonr  secretary,  from  the  organization  of  the  association  till  t] 
present  time,  I  have  always  endeavored  to  perform  the  duties  devol' 
ing  upon  me  to  the  best  of  my  ability  ;  and  if,  of  late,  I  have  fail^ 
to  meet  your  expectations,  I  trust  you  will  attribute  the  failure  to  w^ 
physical  inability,  and  not  to  any  desire  to  shirk  my  duty.  i 

In  retiring  from  the  position  I  have  so  long  held  by  your  sufirag'i 
I  bespeak  for  my  successor  the  same  uniform  kindness  and  courtea 
that  has  ever  been  extended  to  me  ;  and,  in  conclusion,  I  would  agaii 
thank  you  for  all  your  kindness,  and  wishing  you  may  all  enjoy  tli 
benefits  of  a  highly  pleasant  and  profitable  reunion,  I  have  the  bono 
to  subscribe  myselt^ 

Fraternally  yours. 

ROBERT  A.  GUNN. 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Jf^ational  .Eclectic  Medico. 
Association : 

Tour  secretary  would  most  respectfully  submit  for  your  consider 
ation  the  following  annual  report : 

Since  the  organization  of  the  association,  280  persons  have  united 
with  it  as  members.  Of  these  102  joined  in  1870;  seventy-eight  in 
1871 ;  thirty -three  in  1872 ;  thirty-seven  in  1873  ;  and  thirty  in  187:1:. 

During  the  existence  of  the  association  six  members  have  died,  one 
has  resigned,  one  was  dropped  by  request,  and  fifty-eight  have  been 
dropped  for  the  non-payment  of  dues.  The  total  number  of  members 
now  on  the  books  is  214. 

The  cash  account  on  page  366  of  ledger,  shows  the  total 

receipts  since  last  report,  to  be $468  00 

And  the  total  expenditure 548  96 

Thus  leaving  a  balance  due  treasurer  of . . . : $80  96 

Had  all  the  members  paid  their  dues  promptly,  there  would  now 
be  a  handsome  balance  in  the  treasury,  as  the  tbllowing  figures  will 
show : 

Of  the  214  members  now  on  the  books  only  100  have  paid  up  all 
their  dues ;  while  forty-nine  owe  six  dollars,  sixty-two  owe  three  dol- 
lars, and  three  owe  four  dollars. 

The  fifty -eight  suspended  members  owe $530  00 

Those  at  present  in  arrears  owe 492  00 

Due  for  certificates  of  membership 62  00 

Total  due  the  association $1^084  00 
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Kfe  hundred  copies  of  Yol.  lY  of  the  Traneactions,  were  pub- 
lished bet  year,  fifty  copies  of  which  were  bonnd  in  cloth  for  distri- 
bcnoQ  in  public  libraries,  and  the  balance  were  booDd  in  paper. 
Cfw  were  eent  to  all  members  not  in  arrears,  and  to  the  variouB 
saedicai  joomals,  and  the  balance  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  treas- 
urer, with  the  balances  of  Yols.  I,  II  and  III. 

I  woald  again  urge  upon  the  association  the  importance  of  having 
aH  es»jB  and  reports  left  in  the  hands  of  the  secretary  daring  the 
meetings,  as  much  delay  in  pnblishing  the  transactions  can  be  avoided 
:r  so  doing.  Our  yearly  volume  should  be  three  time^  as  large  as 
::  is  at  {xesent,  and,  with  a  little  care,  might  be  made  one  of  the  most 
raluable  yearly  oontributions  to  the  medical  literature  of  the  country. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

R.  A.  GUNN, 
Secr^ary. 

FmANCBS. 

Doctor  B.  J.  Stow,  treasurer  of  the  association,  then  submitted  his 
reports  acoompanied  with  vouchers. 

Tbbasubbb's  Ankttal  Report. 
Jf  r.  PretiderU  and  Members  of  the  NaUonal  EdecUo  Medical  Aaao- 

Tour  treasurer  would  most  respectfully  submit  the  following  report 
of  the  moneys  received  and  paid  out  by  him  for  the  year  ending  J  niie 
15, 1875 : 

Recaved  for  initiation  fees,  June  16, 1874 $150  00 

Certificates 40  00 

Annual  dues 278  00 

Total  receipts $468  00 


EopendH/iMres. 

1874. 

Jane  16.  Paid  balance  due  treasurer,  as  voted $142  72 

June  16.  Secretary,  for  services,  as  voted 150  00 

Jane  16.  Stationery  at  Boston 1  00 

July    L  Oaylord    Watson,   for    printing    envelopes    and 

notice  of  dues 5  00 

July    1.  RVe  hundred  envelopes 2  30 

Jnl?    8.  Heory  Seibert  &  Brothers,  for  printing  certifi- 

catee  12  50 

Ai^.  30.  F.  B-  Smith,  for  repairing  seal 2  00 

Aug.  30.  Envelopes  and  seals  for  certificates 2  00 
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1875. 
June    1.  Gaylord  Watson,  for  pablishing  Transactions  and 

printing  notices  of  meeting $206  4 

Jane    1.  Postage  for  the  year 25  0 

Total  expenditures $548  9 

Total  receipts 468  0 

Balance  doe  treasurer $80  9 


The  receipts  for  all  moneys  paid  over,  excepting  for  stationery  an* 
postage,  are  presented  with  the  report  for  the  inspection  of  the  assc 
ciation. 

There  is  due  from  menibers,  at  the  present  time,  $492,  and  if  w 
count  those  who  have  been  dropped  from  the  pnbh'shed  list*  we  cai 
add  to  this  sum  $530.  This  would  have  made  a  total  of  $1,024  tha 
would  have  been  in  the  treasurer's  hands  had  all  of  the  members  pai* 
their  dues.  There  is  also  due  sixty-two  dollars  for  certificates  o 
membership;  this  would  increase  the'above  sum. 

If  these  dues  were  all  paid  up  there  would  be  in  the  treasury,  af  te 
all  debts  were  paid,  the  handsome  sum  of  $1,084. 

Hespectfully  submitted. 

B.  J.  STOW,  M.  D., 

Treasurer. 

The  report  was  read  and  referred  to  the  following  auditing  com 
mittee,  namely:  Doctors  W.  W.  Houser,  Milton  Jay  and  Jainc 
Anton,  who  made  the  following  report : 

Springfield,  Illinois,  June  15,  1875. 

The  auditing  committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  report  of  th< 
treasurer,  have  examined  the  same  and  find  it  correct  in  every  par 
ticular. 

(Signed)  MILTON  JAY, 

JAMES  ANTON, 

Auditing  Committee. 

The  committee  on  credentials  reported  favorably  the  following 
names  of  candidates,  who  were  duly  elected :  Doctors  T.  R.  Dice,  o 
Dawn,  Missouri ;  J.  A,  Munk,  of  Ohillicothe,  Missouri ;  and  E.  P 
Grispel,  of  San  Jose,  Illinois. 

Beports. 

Dr.  Shoemaker,  of  Iowa,  appointed  to  open  the  subject  of  "  Tlu 
West  as  a  Resort  for  Consumptives,"  presented  an  address.  Ar 
extended  discussion  took  place.  Dr.  W.  Hope  Davis  attributed  th( 
benefit  to  the  diminuition  of  atmospheric  pressure  ;  also,  to  the  pres 
ence  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  the  air. 

Dr.  Anton  considered  the  principal  benefit  to  the  radical  change  oi 
habits  made  by  patients  under  these  circumstanced ;  in  his  opinion, 
like  happy  results  would  be  obtained  by  the  patients  at  home,  if  sim- 
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ilar  duLD^  were  made.  He  observed  that  with  a  high  barometer 
difleaees  improved,  while  with  a  low  barometer  the  reverse  was 
likeJy. 

The  paper  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  publication. 

Dr.  Seudder,  also  appointed  to  prepare  an  aodress,  on  the  micro- 
scope in  the  stady  of  pathology,  spoke  at  length  on  that  subject. 

Dr.  Wohlgemuth,  of  Springfield,  Illinois,  from  the  committee  on 
materia  medica,  presented  a  report,  which  was  duly  referred. 

Dr.  H.  W.  Taylor,  of  Indiana,  presented  a  paper  on  the  action  of 
drags,  etc,  which  was  also  received  and  referred. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Wilder: 

Re^vedj  That  this  association  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  approving 
and  sanctioning,  to  their  full  extent,  the  several  doctrines  and  senti- 
uients  maintained  in  the  papers  presented  and  published  by  its  direc- 
tion. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  published  in  some 
proper  place  in  the  future  volumes  of  the  Transactions  of  this  associ- 
ation. 

The  association  took  a  recess  until  8.30  p.  m. 


FIRST  DAT  — Evening  Sbssion. 

The  association  reassembled  at  half-past  eight,  the  president  in  the 
chair. 

Dr.  H-  G.  Garrison,  of  Chicago,  was  introduced  and  delivered  the 
annual  address. 

The  association  then  adjourned. 


SECOND  DAY. 

The  association .  assembled  at  8  a.  m.,  June  16,  1875. 

Pursuant  to  the  order  adopted  on  the  previous  day,  the  members 
proceeded  in  a  body"  to  Oak  Ridge  ceraetfery,  where,  by  courtesy  of 
the  officers  in  charge,  they  were  permitted  to  view  the  monument  and 
caroophagns  of  the  late  President  Lincoln,  and  to  inspect  the  various 
memorials  and  testimonials  there  preserved.  They  thence  proceeded 
to  the  State  lionse,  which,  having  inspected,  they  returned  to  the  hall 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  president  resumed  the  chair  at  10.30. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Stoddard,  a  committee  of  three  was  appointed 
to  prepare  resolutions  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Dv,  John 
Stowe.  Drs.  Howe,  Clark  and  Geddes  were  designated  as  such  com- 
mittee. 

Repobts  and  Papbbs. 

The  following  reports  were  submitted  : 

By  Dr.  A.  J.  Howe,  upon  Compound  Fracture  of  the  Ankle  Joint, 
illastraled  with  drawings. 
By  Dr.  Milton  Jay,  upon  the  same  subject. 
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Kepobib. 

By  Dr.  Milton  Jay,  of  Illinois,  upon  Orthopaedic  Surgery  —  1 
title.  Dr.  Jay  also  spoke  upon  the  treatment  of  Carvature  of  tl 
Spine.  « 

By  Dr.  Bntledge,  of  Missouri,  from  the  committee  on  matei 
medica  —  by  title. 

Dr.  Jay,  upon  Orthopsddic  Surgery  —  by  title. 

Dr.  Oowdrey,  of  Indiana ;  a  case  of  Inversion  of  the  Womb  • 
Chronic. 

The  papers  were  referred  to  the  committee  on  publication. 

Dr.  Houser,  of  Illinois,  read  a  communication  from  Dr.  S.  ] 
Potter,  of  Ohio,  to  the  effect  that  he  contemplated  the  preparing  oi 
paper  upon  physiology. 

The  president  recommended  that  all  uncompleted  papers  be  ft 
nished  to  the  secretary  at  an  early  date,  that  they  might  appear 
the  next  volume  of  Transactions. 

The  president  then  announced  the  committee  for  the  choice 
officers,  and  the  designation  of  the  next  place  of  meeting. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Clark  : 

jResolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  National  Eclectic  Medical  Ase 
ciation  are  due  and  are  hereby  tendered  to  the  officers  of  the  Linco 
Monument  Association  for  courtesies  extended  to  the  members  of  tl 
body.     The  association  took  a  recess  until  2.30  p.  h. 


SECOND  DAT  —  Afiernoon  Session. 

The  association  assembled  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

• 

Kepobts  and  Papbbs. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Munk,  on  Present  Status  of  Eclectic  Medicine  in  M 
souri. 

Dr.  Stoddard,  on  the  Status  of  Eclectic  Medicine  in  Illinois. 

Dr.  Duncan,  verbally,  on  the  Status  of  Eclectic  Medicine  in  Im 
ana. 

The  several  reports  were  referred  to  the  committee  on  publicatic 

Dr.  Clark,  of  Illinois,  also  reported  verbally  from  the  committ 
on  obstetrics,  upon  Placenta  Previa,  also  upon  Craniotomy. 

Offioebs  Eleot. 

The  following  report  was  presented  from  the  committee  on  officei 
The  committee  on  nominations  report  their  choice  of  the  folio 
ing  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  : 

President  —  B,  J.  Stow,  M.  D,,  New  York. 
Mrst  Vice-President  —  R.  W.  Geddes,  M.  D.,  Mass. 
Second  Vice-President  —  O.  H.  P.  Shoemaker,  M.  D.,  Iowa. 
Third  Vice-President  —  A.  B.  Woodward,  M.  D.,  Penn. 
Recording  Secreta/ry  —  A.  L.  Clark,  M.  D.,  111. 
Corresponding  Secreta/ry  —  G.  C.  Pitzer,  M.  D,,  Mo. 
Treasfwrer  —  James  Anton,  M.  D.,  Ohio. 
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The  plaoe  of  holding  the  next  annual  meeting  is  also  decided  to 
be  at  the  city  of  Washington,  D.  C,  beginning  on  the  second  Tnes- 
dar  of  June,  1876. 
All  which  is  respectfally  submitted. 

H.  D.  GAEKISON, 

ChairfMm, 

JOHS    W.   TireATff.lTTT.T.^ 

Secreta/ry. 

I>r«  Howe  addressed  the  association  upon  Epithelioma  of  the  Os 
Uteri  and  its  treatment,  lUastrating  his  remarkis  with  drawings. 

A  oDmmittee  was  then  appointed  to  escort  the  president  elect  to 
the  chair. 

PbBSIDENT'b  RuSMATtUB. 

The  Dew  president.  Dr.  Stow,  addressed  the  association  as  follows : 

Gentlemen  of  the  National  Eclectic  Medical  Association.  —  I  thank 
Ton  for  this  expression  of  jour  confidence  and  good  will.  I  esteem 
the  honor  the  more  because  it  has  come  to  me  unsought,  as  well  as 
unexpected.  Having  been  present  at  every  meeting  of  this  body 
since  its  organization  at  Chicago,  I  have  regarded  its  proceedings 
from  jear  to  year  with  profound  interest.  It  rests  upon  this  associ- 
atioQ  to  hold  np  the  standard  of  liberal  medicine  to  the  just  and 
favorable  oonsideration  of  the  outside  world.  You  cannot,  however, 
look  for  extended  remarks  from  me  at  this  time.  I  rely  upon  your 
kindness  and  conrtesy  to  assist  me  while  discharging  the  duties  of  the 
offiee  to  which^  by  your  partiality,  I  have  been  chosen. 

Again  thanking  you  for  the  honor  you  have  done  me,  I  now  await 
voor  pleasure. 

The  following  resolutions  were  then  adopted : 

Setclved^  That  the  thanks  of  this  association  are  hereby  rendered 
to  the  retiring  officers  for  the  disinterested  and  acceptable  manner  in 
which  they  have  performed  their  respective  duties. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  A.  J.  Howe : 

S€9olv€dj  That  the  publication  of  the  transactions  of  this  associ- 
ation be  d^erred  until  next  year. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Duncan  : 

RsBolvedj  That  the  thanks  of  this  association  be  presented  to  Dr. 
H.  W.  Taylor  for  his  valuable  and  efficient  services  as  temporary 


On  motion  of  Dr.  Wilder : 

Resolvedj  That  the  secretary  be  requested  to  furnish  an  abstract  of 
the  proceedings  for  publication  to  the  Chicago  Medical  Times,  The 
Eclectic  Medical  Journal,  The  Medical  Eclectic,  The  American  Med- 
ical Journal,  and  to  The  Archives  of  American  Medicine  and  Sur- 

CONSTTTUTIONAL  AMENDMENTS. 

Dr.  Garrison,  from  the  committee  on  rules,  reported  the  following 
amendments  to  the  constitution  and  by-laws,  which  were  adopted : 
Ajct.  TTT-  The  officers  of  this  association  shall  consist  of  a  presi- 
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dent,  six  vioe-presidents,  recording  secretary,  corresponding  secretar 
and  a  treasurer,  etc. 

By-Laws  —  Aet.  I.  Membership  graduates  of  regularly  organize 
medical  colleges,  who  have  been  recommended  by  the  committee  o 
membership,  may  become  members  of  this  association. 

A  resolution  was  also  adopted  making  the  initiation  fee  seven  do 
lars,  this  including  the  payment  of  two  dollars  for  a  certificate  c 
membership,  which  had  been  prescribed  in  addition  to  the  initiatio 
fee  of  five  dollars. 

Bepobts  and  Papbbs. 
The  president  called  for  further  reports,  with  the  following  result 

Dr.  R.  W.  Geddes  presented  a  written  report  upon  Gynaecologj 
which  was  referred  to  the  publishing  committee. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Duncan  : 

JResolvedy  That  the  treasurer  be  directed  to  pay  the  sum  of  fift 
dollars  to  Dr.  R.  A.  Gunn,  for  services  as  recording  secretary. 

Dr.  Garrison,  verbally,  on  Chemistry. 

Dr.  Wilder  excused  himself  from  reporting,  on  the  ground  that  h 
had  been  designated  for  the  purpose  at  too  late  a  period  to  enabl 
him  to  comply.  He  addressea  the  association  at  some  length  upoi 
the  importance  of  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  chemical  scienc 
by  physicians. 

Dr.  Garrison,  from  the  committee  on  pharmacy,  reported  nothinj 
done,  and  recommended  a  continuation  of  the  committee  for  anothe 
year. 

Dr.  A.  B.  Woodward,  of  Pennsylvania,  made  a  report  upon  th* 
flourishing  condition  of  eclectic  medicine  in  Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  Garrison,  in  behalf  of  Dr.  Webb,  by  title,  on  the  treatment  c 
Fibroid  Tumors  by  Condurango. 

All  these  papers  were  duly  referred  to  the  committee  on  publica 
tion. 

The  committees  having  all  been  called,  the  association,  on  motioi 
of  Dr.  Garrison,  adjourned. 

B.  J.  STOW,  M.  D.,  President. 

A.  L.  Olabk,  M.  D.,  Secretary. 
Spbikofibld,  III.,  June  16,  1875. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  National  Eclectic  Medical  Asso 
elation,  after  due  consultation  and  conference,  decided  to  change  th< 
time  of  meeting  until  the  27th  of  June,  1876. 

The  treasurer  of  the  association,  Dr.  James  Anton,  was  appointee 
a  committee  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements. 

Willard  hall,  in  the  city  of  Washington,  was  selected  as  the  plac< 
of  meeting,  and  Willard's  hotel  was  chosen  for  the  head-quarters  o 
the  association. 
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Tbe  following  appointments  were  also  made  : 
Tie  public  address  to  be  delivered  on  Wednesday  evening,  June 
r«i,  by  Professor  Paul  AV^.  Allen,  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

CoMMrrTBBS  Appointed. 

Committees  were  appointed  as  follows : 

Theofy  and  JPractice  of  Medicine.  —  Paul  W.  Allen,  M.  D.,  New 
Tcik;  George  C.  Pitzer,  M.  D.,  Missouri;  J.  K.  Borland,  M.  D., 
PenasylTania. 

^^Ktg^  DUeases.  —  Kobert  S.  Newton,  M.  D.,  New  York ;  J.  R. 
DancM,  M.  D.,  Indiana ;  W.  V.  Rntledge,  M.  D.,  Missouri. 

Operative  Surgery.  —  Alex.  Thompson,  M.  D.,  Pennsylvania ;  Z. 
Freeman,  M.  D.,  Ohio ;  Walter  Bnrnham,  M.  D.,  Massachusetts. 

OhiUiries. — H.  E,  Firth,  M.  D.,  New  York;  P.  D.  Yost,  M.  D., 
Missoori ;  C.  £.  Milee,  M.  D.,  Massachusetts. 

GytuBeology.  —  A.  X..  Clark,  M.  D.,  Illinois ;  S.  B.  Munn,  M.  D., 
CoDQecticiit ;  V.  A.  Baker,  M.  D.,  Michigan. 

Dma»e9ojf  Women.  —  Helen  A.  Goodspeed,  M.  D.,  Massachusetts ; 
Haria  B.  Hayden,  M.  D.,  New  York  ;  Rebecca  Anton,  M.  D.,  Ohio. 

Materia  jStedica.  —  J.  F.  Locke,  M.  D.,  Kentucky  ;  James  Anton, 
M.  D.,  Ohio ;  Oeorge  Merker,  M.  D.,  New  Jersey. 

Medical  £otany  and  PAarmacy.  —  Alexander  Wilder,  M.  D.,  New 
Jersey  ;  Harmon  Pease,  M.  D.,  New  York ;  Henry  D.  West,  M.  D., 


Physiology.  — E.  Freeman,  M.  D.,  Ohio ;  W.  T.  Branstrup,  M.  D., 
Elinois;  J.  M.  Bishop,  M.  D.,  New  Hampshire. 

Diseoj^es  of  Children.  — W.  M.  Ingalls,  M.  D.,  Ohio  ;  L.  H.  Borden, 
5L  D^  New  Jeraey  ;  O.  H.  P.  Shoemaker,  M.  D.,  Iowa. 

Medical  Statisiice.  —  John  King,  M.  D.,  Ohio ;  H.  H.  Brigham, 
M.  D.,  Massachneetts ;  Samuel  Clark,  M.  D.,  California. 

Medical  Jwisprudetioe.  —  Geo.  C.  Christian,  LL.  B.,  Illinois 
I  special)  ;  H.  S.  McMaster,  M.  D.,  Michigan ;  S.  H.  Potter,  M.  D., 
<>bio. 

Diaeaaea  cf  the  Remiratory  Orgams.  —  D.  E.  Smith,  M.  D.,  New 
York ;  EL  L.  True,  M.  B.,  Ohio ;  James  L.  Cowdry,  M.  D.,  Indiana. 

Action  of  Medicine  in,  the  Soeiem.  —  A.  B.  W  oodward,  M.  D., 
Pennsylvania ;  Milbrey  Green,  M.  D.,  Massachusetts ;  £.  M.  Shaw, 
M.  D^  Michigan.  . 

Xew  Remedies.  — J.  M.  Scudder,  M.  D.,  Ohio ;  W.  H.  Davis,  M. 
D.,  nUnoia  ;  John  C.  Nottingham,  M.  D.,  Indiana. 

Chemistry.  —  W.  R.  Hayden,  M.  D.,  Massachusetts ;  J.  S.  Watts, 
M.  D.,  Ohio  ;  W.  R.  Wright,  M.  D.,  Maine. 

Diseases  of  Rectum  and  Anus.  —  A.  J.  Howe,  M.  D.,  Ohio ;  Milton 
Jay,  M.  D.,  Hlinois ;  Willis  E.  Crowell,  M.  D.,  New  York. 

"Ophthalmic  and  A  ural  Surgery.  —  John  W.  Thrailkill.  M.  D.,  Mis- 
souri ;  J.  M.  Yonart,  M.  D.,  Indiana ;  R.  M.  Teegardeu,  M.  D.,  Wis- 
eoDsin. 

Psychological  Medicine.  —  Robert  A.  Gnnn,  M.  D.,  New  York  ; 
fi.  D.  €ram0on,  M.  D«,  Hlinois ;  W.  Jones,  M.  D.,  New  York. 
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Venereal  Diseases.  —  H.  G.  Newton,  M.  D.,  Massachusetts ;  Henrj 
Wohlgemuth,  M.  D.,  Illinois ;  John  Perins,  M.  D.,  Massachusetts. 

Cutaneous  Diseases,  —  John  H.  Dye,  M.  D.,  New  York ;  H.  K 
iStratford,  M.  D.,  Illinois ;  R.  M.  Earl,  M.  D.,  Kansas. 

Pharmaoopceia.  —  U.  D.  Garrison,  M.  D.,  Illinois ;  J.  M.  Scudder 
M.  D.,  Ohio ;  John  King,  M.  D.,  Ohio ;  T.  L.  A.  Greve,  M.  D. 
Ohio. 

Present  Status  of  Eclecticism.  — li,  R.  Martiu,  M.  D.,  Maine  ;  E 
S.  Warren,  M.  D.,  New  Hampshire ;  George  Dutton,  M.  D.,  Ver 
mont ;  R.  W.  Geddes,  M.  D.,  Massachusetts  ;  M.  F.  Linquist,  M.  D. 
Connecticut;  J.  R.  Goodale,  M.  D.,  Rhode  Island;  Samuel  Tuthill 
1 M.  D.,  New  York  ;  L.  H.  Borden,  M.  D.,  New  Jersey  ;  J.  M.  Hard 
ing,  M.  D ,  Pennsylvania;  Henry  Parker,  M.  D.,  Ohio ;  L.  Frazee 
M.  D.,  Indiana ;  Luke  F.  Stoddard,  M.  D.,  Illinois ;  A.  R.  Browu 
M.  D.,  Michigan  ;  James  Bedford,  M.  D.,  Wisconsin  ;  J.  W.  Marmon 
M.  D.,  Iowa ;  George  H.  Fields,  M.  D.,  Missouri ;  R.  M.  Earl,  M 
D.,  Kansas;  J.  F.. Locke,  M.  D.,  Kentucky;  J.  M.  Bowers,  M.  D. 
California ;  Thos.  R.  Fraser,  M.  D.,  Nova  Scotia. 

B.  J.  STOW, 

President. 

A.  L.  Clark, 

Secreta/ry. 

Beoobxyn,  N.  Y.,  May  27, 1876. 
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Mional  Eclectic  Medical  Association. 


PART  II. -187.5. 


ADDRESSES,  SCIENTIFIC  REPORTS  AND  OTHER  PAPERS.* 


Besolntions  adopted  at  the  annual  meeting  held  at  Springfield,  Illi- 
Dois,  Jnne,  1875 : 

Batkei,  That  this  association  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  approvine  and  sanctioning, 
to  their  full  extent,  the  several  doctrines  and  sentiments  treated  of  in  the  papers 
preKoted  and  published  by  its  direction. 

Bacided,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolntion  be  published  in  some  proper  place  in 
futoR  Yolnnies  of  the  Transactions  of  tliis  association. 


ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME. 

Bt  Hknbt  WoHiiGKinjTH,  M.  D. ,  OF  Sphinofibld,  Illinois. 

Gendemen  and  CdUeaguea  of  the  EoUciic  Medical  Association^ 
who  have  convened  here  to  deliberate  upon  matters  concerning  the 
preseot  as  well  as  the  future  destiny  of  the  medical  profession,  let  me 
greet  yon  and  bid  you  welcome. 

Not  making  any  pretensions  myself,  or  claiming  to  be  an  orator,  I 
cannot  promise  yon  any  beautiful  flowers  of  rhetoric,  nor  splendid 
illnstntions  to  dazzle  the  fancy,  and  lead  the  imagination  captive.  I, 
u  CDS  of  Springfield's  humble  citizens,  can  offer  you  no  great  display 
of  reception,  as  we  have  here  no  lakes  or  sea-shores,  mountains  or 
riUeya,  and  therefore  can  not  have  ships  or  steamers  to  embark  in  to 
^  pieisnre-riding,  mountains  to  climb  or  valleys  to  descend ;  nor 
ittve  we  any  hospitals,  asylums,  art-galleries,  or  great  places  of  ^p^nse- 
oieot  to  visit.  Springfield  is  what  yon  may  call  an  inland  town, 
biTiDg  a  population  of  not  less  than  20,000  —  a  beautiful  city  with 
Mme  places  of  attraction ;  its  people  are  industrious  and  ffenerons, 
qaite  Qp  with  the  balance  of  tne  outside  world.  The  health  of  its 
iohibitaots,  on  ao  average,  is  as  good  as  in  most  places  in  this  section 
of  eountry,  and  taking  the  statistics  of  its  annual  mortuary  reports, 
the  namber  of  deaths  are,  comparatively,  few.     Take,  also,  into  con- 

*Man7  of  the  papers  aobmitted  and  read  at  the  annual  meeting  at  Sprinsgeld  are 
oButted,  became  the  secretary  has  never  been  furnished  with  copies.— A.  W. 
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sideration  its  network  of  railroads  and  telegraphs,  its  schools  a 
other  places  of  learning,  machine  shops,  mannfactories,  splendid  re 
dences,  its  suburbs  of  finely  cultivated  farms,  stocked  with  good  a 
abundant  cattle,  to  supply  not  only  its  own  but  also  eastern  marke 
Illinois,  with  her  elaborate  and  magnificent  State  house,  located  he: 
will  cope  with  any  other  on  this  or  any  other  continent.  Hei 
too,  in  Springfield,  is  the  home  of  Lincoln,  and  but  a  little  ovei 
mile  distant  are  his  remains,  over  which  there  has  been  erected 
monument  to  his  memory,  which  will  stand  forth  for  all  time 
come. 

Here  many  pilgrims  come,  and  will  continue  to  come,  to  do  homa 
to  him  whose  name  is  inscribed  upon  the  tablets  of  fame  with  1 
compeers,  and  among  the  most  illustrious  ones.     His  memory  will 
cherished,  although  he  was  humble  as  ourselves  of  to-day.     He  stri 

f^led  not  in  the  cause  for  himself,  but  he  struggled  in  the  cause 
iberty  and  truth.  His  life's  career  has  been  one  of  events  and  cop 
with  renown.  His  seemingly  great  mission  of  doing  away  wi 
human  slaveiy  has  been  all  accomplished,  notwithstanding  the  nprisii 
of  a  hostile  people,  the  rushing  to  arms,  the  spilling  of  blood,  and  t 
sacrifice  of  lives  of  many  thousands  of  our  fellow-men.  His  wo 
was  finished  —  he  fell  at  the  rude  hands  of  the  assassin;  and  bow 
his  head,  dead ;  nay,  not  dead,  for  his  labors  and  good  works  w 
follow  him  ;  his  name  will  live  and  be  honored  by  all  mankind,  i 
matter  of  what  color,  what  creed,  or  what  nationality. 

You  who  have  come  here  to  these  annual  meetings  of  our  medic 
associations,  hailing  from  all  parts  of  these  United  States  ;  away  fro 
home,  from  your  families  and  business,  having  traveled  over  hundre 
and  perhaps  many  of  you  thousands  of  miles  to.  participate  in  tl 
deliberation  of  these  conventions,  must  certainly  cherish  a  love  f 
your  profession.  You  cannot  have  come  here  from  selfish  motive 
but  actuated  by  the  fires  of  that  enthusiasm  that  all  of  us  feel  in  to 
ing  manfully  and  vigorously  in  a  vocation  wherein  we  can  find  fo< 
for  thought,  developing  our  hearts  and  minds,  and  ennobling  oi 
nature. 

You  have  convened  here  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  with  ea( 
other  about  matters  that  will  not  only  affect  yourselves  as  medic 
men,  but  in  the  interest  of  mankind  ;  seeking,  if  can  be,  to  benel 
the  health,  life  and  prosperity  of  the  present  and  future  generatio 
If  you  can  be  instrumental  in  this,  your  mission  here  will  have  be< 
crowned  with  success  ;  your  reward  will  have  been  completed,  havir 
that  assurance  and  the  satisfaction  that  you  have  been  instruments 
at  least  to  some  extent,  in  helping  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  su 
fering  humanity. 

We  claim  to  be  "  Eclectic."  Insignificant  the  term  may  seem,  h\ 
it  is  broad  in  its  meaning ;  unfathomable,  like  the  waters  of  the  se 
but  comprehensive  to  those  who  practice  it.  It  will  stand  forth  an 
shine  like  the  "  star  in  the  mariner's  heaven,"  when  years  shall  ha^ 
flown  by  on  the  increasing  billows  of  time,  and  when  our  own  li] 
shall  have  run  its  course.  Let  us,  then,  not  lose  sight  of  its  doctrine 
but  commit  it  to  other,  and  may  we  hope  more  able  hands,  for  it  is 
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gloriooB  caBBe  for  one  to  be  earnestly  engaged  in.  Animated  by  such 
sestiments  I  appear  before  yon,  with  an  ambitious  feeling  for  the 
eommoQ  good ;  an  interest  and  brotherly  kindness  for  yon  and  for 
the  whole  profession. 

More  than  a  quarter  of  a  centnry  has  elapsed  since  the  reformed 
or  eclectic  practice  of  medicine  began  to  be  agitated  ;  and  since  then 
it  has  taken  a  bold  and  firm  stand,  in  exposing,  by  logical  and  undeni- 
able facts  demonstrated  beyond  all  question  in  controversy,  the  many 
fallacies  of  nltraism  and  inconsistencies  as  heretofore  practiced  in  the 
healing  art.  Eclectics  have  good  reason  to  be  proud  in  having  torn 
loose  from  the  old  dogmas  of  bigotry,  self-conceited  egotism,  yea,  and 
barbarism.  We  can  Took  back  and  still  call  to  our  minds' the  ghastly 
picture  of  blood-letting,  the  hot  iron,  cupping,  leeching,  blistering, 
the  swollen,  famishing  and  thirsting  tongne.  ]3ut  now  how  wonder- 
fully has  all  this  changed.  I  need  not  tell  you  what  has  brought 
about  these  almost  miraculous  results,  for  that  is  well  known  to  you ; 
and  I  know,  and  we  all  know,  and  dare  hope,  that  all  of  us  have  done 
onr  part,  have  thrown  in  our  mite,  and  it  is  for  that,  and  for  no  other 
purpose,  that  we  are  here  to-day  —  to  still  perfect  our  mission.  Let 
onr  vatch-word  forever  be :  "  Press  onward."  Let  us  labor  in  the 
paths  of  progress ;  never  surrendering  our  noble  calling,  for  such  is 
really  the  medical  profession. 

Now,  gentlemen,  you  have  come  hither,  and  are  now  convened  in 
the  city  of  Springfield,  the  capital  of  this  great,  prosperous  and 
growing  State  of  Illinois,  which  is  stretching  out  its  arms  of  industry, 
cuaimerce  and  scientific  attainment ;  is  measuring  strength  with  other 
and  older  States  than  herself,  and  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  largest, 
most  productive  and  richest  States  in  the  Union.  So  may  we,  as 
physicians  —  "  Doctors  of  Medicine  "  —  stretch  forth  our  arms,  and 
bearing  the  achievements  already  gained,  the  good  that  has  resulted, 
not  only  to  ourselves  as  physicians,  but  also  to  the  people,  in  whose 
cause  we  labor.  Our  endeavors  have  not  passed  by  unheeded.  They 
have  been  appreciated,  and  will  continue  so  to  be  by  the  many  thou- 
sands intrusted  to  our  care.  Not  because  we  are  combining,  or 
belonging  to  any  particular  creed  or  branch,  or  the  adherents  of  the 
teachings  of  a  few.  Let  us  not  be  egotistic,  thinking  that  we  only 
are  right,  and  know  it  all  ourselves ;  let  each  and  all  of  us  understand 
what  we  are  doing,  and  understand  it  well;  be  worthy  the  title  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine.  We  may  then  cope  with  others;  have  the  con- 
fidence, respect  and  esteem  of  our  co-laborers,  no  matter  of  what 
fc}i<K>l  or  creed  ;  and  the  cause  in  which  we  labor  will  be  vindicated, 
aad  we  stand  recognized  before  the  world.  For  people  begin  to 
understand  the  true  worth  of  our  labors;  they  have  begun  to  realize, 
in  good  earnest,  the  superiority  and  zeal  manifested  in  furthering 
tbar  welfare. 

The  age  in  which  we  live  is  practical  and  exacting ;  it  tolerates  no 
fatalism ;  the  blind,  superstitious  notions  of  past  ages  are  no  longer 
in  vogue ;  we  are  truly  living  in  an  age  of  progress,  and  we  behold 
the  riadication  of  its  truth  in  our  every-day's  work.  Eclectic  phy- 
ficiaos  of  honest  and  philanthropic  minds,  who  truly  are  what  they 
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represent  themselvefi  to  be,  can  take  pride  in  having  been  instrnix 
tal,  to  some  extent  at  least,  in^bringing  about  such  wonderfnl  chan] 
Many  a  name  may  not  be  recorded  or  written  upon  the  tablets  of 
more  illustrions,  of  whom  there  are  many,  and  whose  name  will  sb 
and  stand  forth,  enshrined  npon  the  pages  of  history,  and  wh 
memory  will  live  with  reverence  in  the  hearts  of  not  only  med 
men,  but  will  also  be  enshrined  within  the  bosom  of  grateful  patic 
and  friends ;  nor  will  they  soon  be  forgotten  by  those  who  knew  th 
best. 

It  is  true  the  practice  of  medicine  has  not  yet  arrived  at  that  deg 
of  exactness  which  it  should,  notwithstanding  the  many  achievemc 
and  progress  that  have  been  made.  But  by  increasing  effort,  by  o 
tinning  steadfast  in  our  purpose,  we  shall  be  able  to  accomplish  mi 
more.  We  shall  succeed  in  sweeping  away  distinctions  and  linei 
demarcation,  by  devoting  ourselves  to  its  pursuits ;  and  if  we  k< 
pressing  onward  to  that  end,  much  that  has  heretofore,  as  in  ea 
times,  seemed  impossible,  may  yet  become  a  possibility.  To  this  < 
we  invoke  the  aid  of  all,  and  more  especially  the  young,  who 
entering  upon  the  arena  of  the  medical  profession,  to  march  up 
close  phalanx,  fill  up  the  broken  columns,  as  one  and  another  dn 
off  from  the  muster-roll  in  obedience  to  the  summons  of  death, 
us  not  forget  to  be  ever  ready  for  duty  when  it  is  in  our  power  so 
be ;  let  us  labor  in  our  Master's  vineyard,  faithful  to  the  end  ;  let 
not  become  weary  or  tired,  but  resolve  to  hold  fast,  and  fore 
endeavor  to  throw  our  mite  into  the  treasury  of  knowledge.  ] 
this  purpose,  I  again  say,  yon  have  met.  May  your  labor  bo  not 
vain,  and  your  object  in  coming  together  reap  its  reward  in  the  rec 
nition  of  the  good  that  will  come  from  it.  To  this  end  you  have  i 
best  wishes,  and,  I  dare  say,  the  wishes  of  many  thousands  cf  patn 
and  friends  who  place  themselves  in  your  care  when  sickness  and  c 
ease  fastens  upon  them ;  those  that  watch  your  every  move,  cal 
every  word  that  falls  from  your  lips,  and  observe  the  twinkle  of  y( 
eye.  It  is  then  that  your  responsibilities  are  the  greatest ;  it  is  th 
when  within  the  gloomy  hour  of  impending  death,  that  wisd< 
should  direct  and  lead  us  to  be  faithful  to  our  trust.  No  time  tb 
to  consult  ''  isms "  or  "  pathys,"  but  take  nature  for  our  guide,  1 
low  her  in  her  precepts  with  that  freedom  of  thought,  mdepei 
ence  of  action,  and  consciousness  of  doing  right ;  let  this  be  c 
motto  and  our  aim,  and  God  will  speed  our  way  and  be  our  guide. 

* 

Dr.  R.  F.  Bennett,  of  Litchfield,  responded  briefiy,  as  follows  : 

Dt.  Wohlgemuth.  —  On  behalf  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Society 
Illinois,  allow  me  to  thank  ^yon  for  the  manner  in  which  you  ha 
received  us  to-day  in  your  beautiful  and  growing  city.  This  bei 
our  seventh  annual  meeting  —  and  six  times  we  have  met  here  — 
evidence  of  the  strongest  kind  that  we  are  pleased  with  the  tre 
ment  that  we  have  received  from  the  hands  of  the  good  citizens 
Springfield.  We  are  here  for  the  purpose  of  looking  to  the  inten 
ot  eclectic  medicine,  and  I  am  proud  to  say  that  never  before  has  : 
prospects  been  brighter.     Neither  has  there  ever  been  a  time  th 
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reqaired  more  effectaal  organization  and  carefnl  watching.  We  find 
looted  in  almost  every  town  and  city  an  eclectic ;  and  sometimes  a 
sTimber  of  the  moat  successful  practitioners  are  eclectics.  New  col- 
*ege&  are  springing  op  each  year,  and  old  ones  ai^e  being  sustained. 
Thi»  is  evidenoe  of  a  healthy  condition.  I  am  sorry  that  all  of  our 
unciitioneiB  in  the  State  do  not  feel  the  importance  of  coming  out 
aad  spending  two  or  three  days  for  the  cause.  I  hope  that  all  of  our 
transactions  of  business  may  be  in  harmony  and  ^ood  feeling ;  that 
aothinf^  will  arise  that  will  lead  to  discord.  Let  us  join  hands  together 
ind  work  for  oar  cause ;  for  the  mission  of  a  true  physician  is  the 
mo^  important  and  sacred  of  all  callings.  I  hope  we  may  spend  our 
time  profitably,  go  home  encouraged,  and  learn  to  love  our  profession 
more  than  ever. 


THE  WEST  FOR  PULMONARY  PATIENTS. 

THE  WESTERN   CLIMATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  AS  BENEFICIAL 

FOR  CONSUMPTIVES,  Etc.* 

Bt  O.  H.  p.  Shobkaker,  M.  D. 

Mr.  PrendefU  and  fellow  Members  of  the  Noitional  EcUotio  Medir 
eal  Association  : 

In  responding  to  the  appointment  of  our  worthy  president  by  open- 
inz  the  discussion  *'  The  West  as  a  Resort  for  Patients  with  Pulmon- 
arj  Diseases,"  I  shall  be  brief,  knowing  that  the  opinions  and  theories 
ID  regard  to  climate  for  pulmonary  sufferers  are  manifold,  and  shall 
hint  at  rather  than  discuss  many  well  understood  causes  and  philo- 
sophical and  physiological  facts.  In  speaking  of  the  west,  we  will 
enibraee  a  scope  of  country  situated  between  the  Missouri  river  and 
Padfic  ocean. 

Palmonary  diseases  have  been  the  dread  of  civilization.  Consnmp- 
riiin  has  pervaded  all  classes;  it  has  entered  the  household  of  the 
bisrhest  as  well  as  the  lowest  in  society.  It  has  stolen  into  and 
Wken  the  family  circle  ;  marked  the  fairest  and  brightest  flowers ; 
n»hbed  the  fatherless,  and  claimed  the  only  representative  as  its  own. 
The  appeals  of  the  dying,  the  suffering  of  those  who  linger,  and  the 
eimest  applications  of  the  friends  have  awakened  the  medical  profes- 
sion to  put  forth  herculean  efforts  to  meet  the  enemy  successfully  ; 
t.^  stay  its  ravages  and  rob  it  of  its  terror.  Causes  have  been  sought 
fr-r:  science  has  investigated  and  analyzed  the  products  of  all  coun- 
tries and  climes,  in  search  of  remedies  with  which  to  baffle  it  in  its 
nvages,  with  bnt  little  encouragement  and  a  faint  ray  of  hope  for 
those  so  unfortunately  afflicted,  until  a  more  favorable  and  flattering 
climate  is  regarded  as  the  means  to  mitigate  its  pangs,  check  its 
course  and  (a  boon  long  sought  for)  totally  remove  it  from  the  physi- 
cal system. 

*  Aa  aUiesB  deUvered  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  association  ;  Dr.  Shoemaker 
k&iixigbeaL  selected  by  the  president,  Dr.  W.  M.  Ingalls,  to  open  the  subject.— 
Seepage  IS. 
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Such  a  resort  we  believe  we  have  in  the  climes  ^of  the  west. 

Of  the  diseases  of  the  langs  in  which  climatic  treatment  wonld  be 
considered  most  essential,  phthisis  pnlmoualis  will  receive  oar  atten 
tion.  Many  have  advocated  warm  climates  ;  others  have  advised  the 
extreme  cold.  Some  have  urged  the  Pacific  States,  while  others  have 
suggested  the  Atlantic  States,  and  proverbially  to  "  flee  to  the  moun- 
tains ;  "  but  the  concurrent  voice  now  is  the  west.  All  have  endeav- 
ored to  sustain  their  opinions  by  theories,  arguments  and  facts,  but 
all  alike  have  failed  in  some  of  the  leading  essentials — suitable  and 
pleasant  surroundings  —  excepting  the  west.  Pure  air,  a  dry  atmos- 
phere, mild  and  temperate  climate  are  acknowledged  by  nearly  all 
standard  authority  to  be  not  only  essential,  but  indispensable,  to  s 
patient  laboring  under  consumption.  Also,  that  sudden  change:^ 
from  extreme  heat  to  extreme  cold  should  be  avoided.  That  out-door 
exercise,  with  pleasant  surroundings  and  plenty  of  sunlight  be  taken, 
and  that  good  digestion  and  assimilation  be  maintained.  That  good 
refreshing  sleep  should  be  indulged  in  to  carry  on  repair. 
'  Now  where  is  the  country  in  which  the  above  requisites  are  to  be 
found  ? 

I  would  answer,  in  California,  New  Mexico,  and  more  especially 
accessible  Colorado.  The  nights  are  cool,  which  permit  refreshing 
sleep,  and  allow  nature  to  repair.  The  sky  is  cloudless,  the  air  pure 
and  bracing,  permitting  plenty  of  out-door  exercise,  and  stimulating 
digestion  and  assimilation.  The  pleasant  surroundings,  varied,  endless, 
and  beautiful  scenery  of  rocks  and  precipices,  lofty  mountain-peaks, 
delightful  valleys,  and  clear  mountain  streams,  prompt  one  to  ramble 
in  the  sun-light ;  to  turn  his  thoughts  from  his  cares  and  troubles, 
and  breathe  the  pure  air,  and  invigorate  the  weakened  system.  The 
atmosphere  being  light,  one  of  necessity  must  breathe  oftener  and 
deeper,  and  so  day  by  dav  expands  the  lungs  and  causes  increased 
waste  of  lung-tissue,  whicn  calls  for  increased  renewal.  One  gains 
in  strength  and  flesh,  but  not  in  adipose  tissue  ;  and  the  result  is  tliere 
is  no  surplus  material  to  retard  the  strengthening  of  the  nervous  and 
muscular  systems.  This  assures  a  healthful  circulation  of  the  blood, 
and  consequently  a  greater  removal  of  diseased  lung-particles  and 
the  replacement  of  normal  substance  instead.  We  have  facts  from 
numerous  sources  that  consumption  can  be  benefited  bv  a  resort  to 
the  tropics,  where  excessive  perspiration  is  carried  on,  and,  as  all  well 
know,  the  system  is  relaxed  and  weakened  by  heat.  Again,  in  tiie 
north,  where  extreme  cold  prevails,  many  cases  are  benefited  —  facts 
that  are  not  disputed;  where  just  the  reverse  takes  place — where 
the  system  is  stimulated  and  toned  up  by  the  cold.  But  what  is  the 
one  all-pervading  cause  of  their  improving  seems  to  be  left,  partially 
if  not  entirely,  unexplained.  We  believe  the  cause  to  be  dryness  of 
the  atmosphere  and  the  infrequency  of  sudden  changes. 

Now  Colorado  possesses  all  that,  with  any  desirable  climate  or  any 
altitude  required,  without  the  exhaustive  cflects  of  heat  on  the  one 
hand,  or  the  extreme  cold  and  bleak  blasts  of  a  northern  winter  on 
the  other.  Heat  does  not  favor  out-door  exercise,  and  extreme  cold 
prevents  it.      But  in   Colorado,   during  summer  and  winter,    few 
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changes  or  extremes  prevent  daily  exercise  in  the  open  air  and  snn- 
light,  which  fact  speaks  decidedly  in  its  favor  as  a  resort.  It  is  tme 
that  Colorado  has  seasons  of  rain  and  snow,  and  other  changes,  but 
its  soil  and  atmosphere  seem  to  connteract  any  ill  effects  from  them, 
and  a  person  seldom  takes  cold. 

What  stage  and  what  classes  are  benefited?  We  have  come  to  a' 
question  not  easily  answered ;  a  point  where  we  meet  with  diversity 
of  opinion  from  the  professional,  as  well  as  the  non-professional.  The 
phvsician  of  the  east  asserts  his  opinion.  We  will  give  ours.  That 
with  consumption,  in  its  forming  stage,  a  cure  is  sure  to  follow.  In 
its  first  and  secdnd  stage,  great  benefit  will  be  derived.  In  its 
third  or  last  stage  there  is  hope.  All  cases  that  cannot  stand  the 
increased  breathing  caused  by  the  lightness  of  the  atmosphere,  with- 
•>ut  producing  acnte  inflammation  and  exhaustive  hermorrhage,  would 
be,  more  than  likely,  in  great  danger. 

My  father,  Dr.  Alexander  Shoemaker,  while  practicing  in  the  State 
of  Ohio,  was  attacked  with  chronic  pneumonia.  Tuberculosis  set  in, 
and  for  his  health  he  emigrated  to  the  extreme  western  limits  of  the 
State  of  Iowa,  in  1854,  and  there  continued  his  practice  uninterrupt- 
edly until  1866.  The  change  from  the  moist  and  cliilly  atmosphere 
of  Ohio,  to  the  dry  and  bracing  one  of  Iowa,  prolonged  his  life 
beyond  expectation.  Living  in  Council  Bluffs,  an  out-fitting  station 
and  thoroughfare  to  the  mountains,  and  having  been  reared  in  the 
office,  chances  were  given  me  to  avail  myself  of  the  history  of 
invalids  benefited  by  a  trip  to  the  west,  that  were  pronounced  in  the 
last  stages  and  incurable.  Several  living  in  Avoca,  that  were  not 
able  to  walk  when  starting  west,  are  now  (more  than  ten  years  since 
their  return)  enjoying  comparatively  good  health,  and  have  been 
attending  to  business,  and  with  families  growing  up  around  them, 
that  were  pronounced  incurable  and  beyond  all  hope  by  the  medical 
profession. 

Upward  of  twenty  persons  in  the  samp  town  have  been  in  the  west, 
and  some  have  traversed  all  the  western  States  and  territories.  They 
all  express  firm  confidence  in  the  curability  of  pulmonary  diseases  in 
the  climate  of  Colorado,  and  report  cases  of  persons  whose  only  hope 
was  the  west ;  whose  frames  had  become  so  reduced  that  they  were 
unable  to  walk  and  barely  able  to  ride  on  starting,  who  improved 
rapidly,  and  were  able  to  walk  by  the  time  they  reached  Denver,  and 
vere  greatly  benefited,  and  their  life  prolonged  for  years^ 

How  to  go.  Those  that  would  go  as  a  means  of  prevention,  may 
choose  their  own  mode.  Those  that  are  in  the  first  and  especially 
second  stages,  should  avoid  the  rapid  transit  by  rail,  and  approach 
the  mountains  slowly  and  cautiously,  or  choose  the  wagon  and  camp. 
Xanj  have  lost  their  lives  by  overdoing  and  suddenly  changing  to  air 
^  light  that  it  caused  infiammation. 

The  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  west,  with  her  mineral  springs 
and  Yosemite  valley,  will  not  only  become  the  sanitarium,  but  the 
resort  for  the  seekers  of  pleasure  and  lovers  of  nature.  Bailroads 
and  means  of  conveyance  and  ample  accommodations  are  rapidly 
poshed  toward  completion  to  make  accessible  the  regions  of  the  far 
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west.  We  can  behold  the  cataracts,  the  geysers  and  the  caverns^ 
canoes  and  lofty  snow-capped  peaks,  beautiful  lakes  on  tbemoun^ 
tops,  with  wonder  and  admiration  ;  and  whether  sick  or  well  <j 
attention  is  constantly  arrested  by  landscapes  of  mountains  and. 
leys,  lakes  and  waterfalls,  and  precipitous  clifis,  with  which  the  i 
so  endlessly  abounds.  I 


CLIMATE  AND  ATMOSPHEEE : 

THE   INFLUENCE   OP   CHANGE   OF   CLIMATE    AND   ATMOSPHB 

PRESSURE  UPON  HEALTH  OF  PATIENTS .• 

Bt  Jambs  Anton,  M.  D. 

Mr.  President.  —  Almost  every  variety  of  climate,  except  the  nn 
rial,  has  been  lauded  for  its  health-giving  influence.  Invalids  wli 
diseases  had  baffled  the  skill  of  their  physicians,  have  been  repeatc 
advised  to  leave  their  homes  and  go  to  some  particular  localitx 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  its  reputed  salubrious  atmosphere,  and  perhi 
also  to  drink  of  its  springs,  or  to  bathe  in  its  waters. 

It  is  reasonable  that  different  localities  sliould  be  recommended 
different  disorders.  But  we  observe  that  there  are  great  extremes 
climate  suggested  for  patients  having  a  similar  disease.  Those, 
example,  predisposed  to  affections  of  the  lungs,  or  already  sufferii 
are  directed  to  the  cold,  wintry  temperature  of  Minnesota  or  Cana< 
the  warm  climate  of  Florida,  or  the  high,  cool  table-lands  of  Co 
rado,  with  its  light  atmosphere.  The  advocates  of  each  locality  w 
cite  the  remarkable  recovery  of  persons  who  resorted  thither.  ] 
doubt  many  cures  take  place,  without  the  administration  of  drugs, 
the  several  places  of  resort  for  invalids,  whether  at  a  mineral  sprir 
a  water-cure,  or  sanitarium  by  the  sea-side,  or  upon  the  hill-tops.  B 
observation,  made  during  the  course  of  many  years  at  such  places,  L 
convinced  me  that  the  most  essential  element  in  the  cure  is  rare 
taken  into  account  when  estimating  the  advantages  of  the  sevci 
localities. 

In  order  to  determine  the  influence  of  a  particular  climate  np 
any  specific  disease,  the  patient  ought  to  be  placed  under  like  con< 
tions  as  at  home,  in  respect  to  personal  habits,  diet,  mental  and  bodi 
labor.  But  this  is  seldom  the  case.  The  reason  why  so  many  a 
disappointed  in  their  hopes  of  health  from  visiting  celebrated  plac 
of  resort  for  that  purpose,  is,  doubtless,  because  they  carried  their  o 
habits  thither  witn  them  ;  their  habits  having  been,  in  many  instane< 
the  cause  of  their  troubles. 

Physicians,  therefore,  will  do  well  to  be  cautious  in  regard  to  adv: 
in^  a  change  of  climate  to  patients  without  likewise  taking  into  co 
sideration  those  changes  ot  habit,  diet,  etc.,  which  may  be  urgent 
necessary  for  their  well-being.     Extensive  opportunities  for  observ 

*  Remarks  made  at  the  annual  meeting  during  the  discussion  opened  by  L 
Shoemaker,  upon  **  The  West  as  a  Resort  for  Patients  with  Pubuonary  Diseases. 
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tioB  at  places  of  resort  for  invalids  in  different  climates,  convinced 
me,  many  years  af2;o,  that  those  who  adhered  to  their  old  habits  were 
seldom  benefited  by  any  change  of  locality. 

A  man  may,  perhaps,  be  improved  by  leaving  home,  who  has 
broken  down  his  health  by  overwork  of  body  or  brain  and  high  liv- 
ing, keepins  the  mind  under  constant  excitement  about  business  or 
sluiy  at  and  after  harried  meals,  paying  no  attention  to  the  condi- 
tion of  his  skin,  or  to  the  proper  ventilation  of  his  office,  workshop 
or  sleeping-room  ;  provided  he  quits  his  studies  or  abandons  the  cares 
of  his  business,  breaks  off  his  daily  violations  of  the  laws  of  health, 
lives  temperately,  and  devotes  due  time  to  rest,  sleep  and  recreation. 
The  novelty  of  the  surroundings  will  aid  him  to  withdraw  his  mind 
from  the  work  that  had  overtaxed  him. 

The  walks  to  the  spring  or  some  other  point  of  interest  tend  to 
iodooe  relaxation  from  the  strain  of  the  nervous  system,  and  at  the 
6ame  time  give  moderate  exercise  to  all  parts  of  the  body.  Appetite 
&nd  digestion  will  thus  be  improved  ;  and  combined  with  plenty  of 
pore  air  will  vitalize  the  blood,  so  that  he  will  accumulate  more  vital 
energy  than  he  expends,  and  thereby  build  up.  anew  his  exhausted 
health  and  nervous  system.  The  same  results  might  occur  at  home 
irith  an  equal  change  of  habits ;  but  they  would  be  more  difficult  to 
aeoomplish  without  a  full  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  health.  £ut  if 
there  are  causes  of  disease  at  home  that  cannot  be  removed  by  ventil- 
ation, drainage,  shifting  of  rooms,  etc.,  a  change  of  locality  may  be 
indispensable. 

Several  writers  have  recommended  Colorado  and  other  western 
monntainous  regions  for  diseases  of  the  lungs  and  throat,  on  account 
t*f  the  purity  and  lightness  of  the  atmosphere.  I  admit  the  advan- 
tages of  pure  air,  but  doubt  extremely  the  actual  benefit  of  an  atmos- 
phere highly  rarefied  in  cases  of  weak  and  diseased  lungs.  The 
hluod,  to  be  properly  oxygenated,  requires  that  the  lungs  shall  be 
^applied  with  air  having  sufficient  density  to  impart  to  it  its  due 
amount  of  oxygen.  For  example,  it  requires  a  specific  volume  of 
pure  air  at  the  sea-level,  with  tne  barometer  at  thirty  inches,  to  oxy- 
S^^nate  a  certain  volume  of  blood ;  and  it  is  absolutely  certain  that 
t  like  volume  of  air,  highly  rarefied  as  it  is  at  a  high  elevation,  where 
the  barometer  is  at  twenty-four  or  twenty-six  inches,  will  have  a  less 
quantity  of  oxygen,  and  therefore  cannot  fully  oxygenate  a  like  quan- 
tity of  blood.  The  only  way  to  obtain  a  sufficiency  of  oxygen  from 
the  high  mountain-atmosphere  will  be  to  hurry  the  respiration,  which 
woold  aggravate  any  disease  of  the  lungs. 

The  strong,  healthy  miner,  farmer  or  speculator  may  continue  to 
esjoy  good  health  in  high  mountain-regions.  The  human  system  has 
a:i  extraordinary  capacity  for  adapting  itself  to  great  changes.  But, 
*>n  my  opinion,  a  man  with  diseased  lungs  will  only  encounter  danger 
md  disappointment  by  removing  from  an  ordinary  atmosphere  to  one 
greatly  rarefied. 

All  persons,  whether  sick  or  well,  are  conscious  of  the  oppressive 
iLfiueooe  experienced  in  certain  conditions  of  the  atmosphere.  Such 
ao  influence  is  observed  at  places  of  moderate  elevation  when  the 
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barometer  is  below  twenty-nine  and  one-fonrth  incbee.  Several  y< 
of  careful  observation  have  convinced  me  that  recovery  from  ac 
or  chronic  disease  is  more  rapid,  other  conditions  being  good,  w 
the  barometer  ranges  high  than  when  the  atmospheric  preeeun 
light.  Sickness  occurs  more  frequently  and  is  protracted  longer  t 
at  other  times  during  a  long  period  of  low  barometer.  This  being 
case  at  moderate  elevations,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
light  atmospheric  pressure  of  high  elevations  will  exert  an  nnwh 
some  influence  on  persons  of  feeble  lungs  or  disordered  nerv 
systems } 

I  am  aware  that  the  fine  health  and  great  strength  of  the  inh 
itants  of  hill-countries  is  proverbial.  But  they  generally  had  a  U 
perate,  active,  but  not  over-laborious  out-door  life,  and  their  bra 
and  nervous  systems  are  rarely  overtaxed.  _  Besides,  they  rarely  1 
at  such  high  altitude  as  to  encounter  a  rarefied  atmosphere. 

The  popular  report  of  the  special  fitness  of  a  new  country  for 
residence  of  persons  having  or  liable  to  particular  diseases,  is  not 
be  relied  upon.  I  have  no  doubt  that  remarks  are  made  in  Colora 
similar  to  those  which  I  have  often  heard  in  new  prairie  settletne 
in  Indiana  or  Illinois,  that  "  this  is  a  far  better  climate  for  consuu 
tives  than  the  old  States,  for  there  is  hardly  a  case  of  it  in  1 
country."  True,  there  were  very  few  cases  of  consumption  in  1 
western  States  during  the  earlier  period  of  their  settlement:  1 
reasons  seem  to  have  been  overlooked,  that  but  few  feeble-lunged 
diseased  persons  became  pioneers.  Only  the  strong  and  liealt 
usually  ventured  to  encounter  the  hardships  of  frontier  life,  whctl 
on  the  prairies  or  in  the  mountain-regions.  Indeed,  of  those  win 
I  have  heard  singing  the  praises  of  the  climate  of  new  settlemeu 
the  great  majority  were  generally  more  interested  in  the  possil 
sale  of  "  corner  lots,"  or  "  quarter  sections "  of  land  to  the .  er 
grants,  than  they  were  in  the  promoting  of  their  health  in  the  *'  fi 
climate." 

The  actual  effects  upon  invalids  of  a  change  of  climate  and   t 
atmospheric  pressure,  can  be  fully  and  accurately  ascertained  only 
the  careful  and  extensive  observations  of  physicians.     Many  ha 
the  means  of  knowing  the  condition  of  the  patient,  and  the  alio 
ance  to  be  made  for  other  changes,  as  well  as  that  of  locality, 
order  to  ascertain  and  properly  illustrate  the  effects  of  the  variatic 
of  atmospheric  pressure  upon  public  health,  it  will  be  necessary 
make  an  extensive  comparison  of  the  daily  and  monthly  statistics 
mortality  where  these  are  preserved,  with  the  changes  of  the  baro 
eter.     Other  conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  of  course,  should  also 
noted  and  estimated. 

But  my  purpose,  at  this  time,  is  to  ask  the  attention  of  practitic 
ers  to  the  efiects  of  a  change  of  atmospheric  pressure  upon  thi 

Eatients.     If  they  think  the  subject  worthy  of  their  attention,  let  i: 
ave  the  results  of  their  observations. 
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OUTLINE  HISTOEY  OF  ECLECTIC  MEDICINE  * 

Bt  AliEXAia)ER  WiLDBB. 

The  edeetic  school  of  medical  practice  is  emphatically  American 
in  its  origin  and  principal  operations.  Its  essential  difference  from 
the  others  oonsifitB  in  a  total  discarding  of  venesection,  and  the 
employment  as  remedies  of  the  minerals,  their  salts  and  compounds, 
mercury,  arsenic,  antimony  and  lead.  The  other  metallic  agents  are 
regarded  also  with  distrnst,  bnt  no  formal  declaration  has  been  made 
a^inst  them ;  and  doubtless,  sodinra,  potassinm,  magnesium  and  one 
or  two  others,  will  long  be  treated  as  exceptions.  Most  mineral  aiM 
niet&liie  substances  are  wholly  incapable  of  assimilation  by  the  phys- 
ical organism,  and  constituting  agents  repugnant  to  its  health  are 
improper  to  be  employed  to  remedy  its  lesions  and  disorders. 

It  16,  accordingly,  claimed  by  its  friends  and  champions  of  eclectic 
medicine,  that  they  have  advanced  and  elevated  the  standard  of 
medical  and  surgical  practice,  by  establishing  a  more  humane  and 
scientific  method  of  treating  the  eick,  discarding  dangerous  and  nox- 
ions  agents,  and  providing  efficient  and  safer  substitutes  for  them.  A 
sreat  and  comprehersive  system  has  thus  been  established  on  the 
Kasis  of  a  wide  and  enlightened  experience.  The  credit  is  due  to 
eclectics  for  the  discovery,  proving  and  adopting  of  many  new  and 
important  remedies,  chiefly  from  the  indigenous  medical  plants  of 
this  country,  and  for  the  adoption  of  numerous  methods  for  extract- 
ing their  active  principles,  thus  rendering  these  agents  equally  efficient 
iind  more  acceptable.  The  ablest  physicians  of  Europe  import  and 
prweribc  these  medicines,  giving  honorable  acknowledgement  for 
them  to  the  American  eclectics.  They  are  also  now  largely  employed 
hy  physicians  of  the  school  claiming  to  be  the  "  regular  "  and  domi- 
nant ^ool  of  medicine,  and  constitute  also  a  very  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  remedies  made  use  of  by  the  homoeopathists.  Indeed, 
cany  of  the  physicians  of  the  latter  order  appear  to  be  eclectics  in 
practice,  though  careful  to  avoid  the  name ;  and  one  of  their  most 

*Thia  paper  was  originally  prepared  in  compliance  with  the  sug^stion  of  the 
fr^cwinf  letter  from  the  commLssioner  of  educatioQ,  and  was  accepted  hy  the^resi- 
<Wt  of  Uke  aaBOciation  instead  of  the  subject  which  had  been  assigned  to  the  writer, 
a  'ew  weeks  before  the  meeting  at  Springfield.  It  has  been  enlarged  in  some  places 
u-  ^Ring  ihe  subject  down  to  the  year  1876.  We  give  the  text  of  General  Eaton's 
.cUer: 

DePARTMJSITT  OP  THB  INTERIOR,  BUKEAU  OF  EDUCATION,  ) 

WAsmNGTON,  October  19,  1875.  ) 

thuaSia.  —  From  your  connection  with  the  Eclectic  Medical  College  of  New 
V*«ic<  I  uke  the  liberty  of  addressing  to  you  the  inquiry  whether,  so  far  as  you  know, 
tCT  steps  hare  been  taken  by  the  eclectic  medical  fraternity  to  present  at  the  cen- 
ujnal  a  record  o  f  the  progress  of  scientific  training  in  their  special  line.  If  none 
•  irt  hare  lieen  taken,  would  it  not  be  well  to  set  on  foot,  at  once,  some  measures 
'^■4in^  to  the  preaentation  of  a  record  of  this  kindf  Small  space  remains  between 
tU»  and  the  tint  of  January,  when  the  reception  of  all  materials  for  exhibition 
begin.    Trusting  that  something  may  be  done,  if  it  has  not  already  been,  I  am, 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant. 

JOHN  EATON, 

OommManer  qf  EdiueaUon, 
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important  text-books  is  a  work  upon  the  "  new  remedies,"  and  th* 
use  in  homoeopathic  practice. 

Eclectics  are  generally  not  agreed  in  regard  to  the  law  controlli 
the  action  of  medicines.  Why  a  remedial  agent  benefits  a  sick  perse 
or  indeed,  wliy  a  food  nourishes,  is  a  proposition  which  the  hum 
intellect  cannot  explain.  We  know  such  things  only  empiricali 
however  learnedly  we  may  endeavor  to  set  them  forth.  But  t 
genuine  eclectic  will  distrust  and  discard  every  medicinal  agent 
course  of  treatment  which  impairs  the  vital  power.  We  believe  t 
proposition  that  one  disease  is  cured  by  producing  another,  to 
unsound  in  principle  and  opposed  to  correct  practice  of  the  healii 
art.  The  fancied  necessity  for  the  noxious  drugs  is  a  delusion.  I 
necessary  purposes  can  be  more  surely  effected  in  our  present  state 
knowledge,  imperfect  as  it  may  be,  by  remedies  which  are  at  on 
more  harmless  and  more  efficacious.  Besides,  the  medical  art  cann 
remain  stationary ;  new  discoveries  and  provings  must  and  will  alwa; 
lead  to  change  in  remedies  and  treatment. 

Galen  an  Eoleotio. 

The  name  eclectic  was  suggested  as  belonging  to  the  school 
physicians  established  in  the  second  century  by  Galen.  This  disti 
guished  writer  was  a  native  of  Pergamus,  and  had  received  a  liber 
education  from  his  father,  who  was  an  architect  and  mathematicia 
He  afterward  became  the  student  of  Satyrus,  an  accomplished  an  at 
mist,  also  of  Stratonicus,  a  physician  of  the  Hippocratic  faith,  and  < 
^schrion,  a  follower  of  the  Empirics.  His  father  dying,  he  enterc 
the  famous  school  of  Alexandria,  where  he  became  proficient  in  a 
branches  of  medical  science,  and  in  the  eclectic  or  new-platonic  ph 
losophy.  At  the  age  of  thirty-four  he  made  his  residence  in  Bom* 
and  was  appointed  physician  to  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  Ant< 
ninus,  the  philosopher. 

Galen  appears  to  have  been  the  first  teacher  of  medicine  who  mad 
his  knowledge  public.  Before  him,  physicians  seem  to  have  const 
tuted  a  secret  order.  The  famous  Hippocractic  oath,  generally  know 
by  intelligent  men  to  be  a  forgery  of  uncertain  date,*  obligated  ever 
candidate  for  medical  honors  to  keep  the  knowledge  of  bis  art  fi'oi 
every  one  but  the  children  of  physicians  and  initiated  persons.     Bi 

•  Mercurialis  unhesitatingly  declared  the  6o-called  Hippocratic  oath  to  be  a  forger 
Dr.  Coxe  denies  that  Hippocrates  was  the  author,  and,  indeed,  nobody  would  hav 
been  more  profoundly  astonished  than  *'the  Father  of  Medicine''  himself,  to  ha\ 
heard  the  prediction  that  his  name  would  be  used  to  consecrate  actions  so  diametr 
cally  in  opposition  to  what  ho  did  and  taught.  Before  his  day,  priest-castes  ha 
assumed  to  be  the  physicians  and  medical  directors  of  the  people,  'and  with  th 
gentle  appliances  of  the  cross  and  impalement,  and  such  like,  had  pretty  effectuall 
kept  down  all  "irregular  practitioners"  from  encroaching  upon  their  "divine  pre 
rogative."  He  was  the  last  man,  therefore,  whose  name  should  have  been  selects 
to  designate  such  an  imposture.  Besides,  an  order  or  caste,  self-perpetuating,  an( 
existing  from  generation  to  generation,  aggregates  to  itself  power,  and  naturall; 
becomes  an  enemy  to  the  liberties  of  the  people.  If  the  physicians,  as  a  body,  cod 
stituted  such  a  caste,  it  should  be  broken  up  as  vigorously  as  our  missionarie 
demanded  of  the  Brahmans  and  Hindustan,  and  its  members  should  be  interdictei 
from  the  exercise  of  such  rights  of  citizenship  as  involve  peril  to  civil  liberty. 
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(ralen,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  leading  aavans  and  citizens  of  Rome, 
opened  a  public  school  for  lectnres  on  anatomy  and  medical  science. 
Immediately  the  physicians  of  that  city  raised  an  outcry  against  him, 
compelling  him,  by  mob  violence,  to  discontinue  his  instructions,  and 
tinally  to  leave  Rome.  But  the  silencing  of  the  teacher  by  no  means 
(prevented  the  dissemination  of  his  doctrines.  What  he  was  not  per- 
mitted to  say  he  committed  to  parchment ;  and  in  eighty-two  books, 
still  extant,  besides  as  many  more  not  now  complete,  or  of  uncertain 
nrfofin,  we  have  his  views  of  medicine,  human  anatomy,  physiology 
and  philosophy.  He  was  eclectic  in  the  genuine  sense  of  the  term. 
In  philosophy  he  belonged  to  the  school  of  Plato ;  in  physics  and 
l(^c  he  was  a  follower  of  Aristotle.  While  he  accepted  the  practi- 
cal knowledge  of  Hippocrates,  he  discarded  the  various  errors  and 
charlatantic  practices  which  were  fostered  under  the  shadow  of  his 
name. 

He  was  the  Sj^t  writer  who  taught  that  the  brain  was  the  organ  of 
meotal  action.  His  works  on  anatomy  are  intricately  thorough  and 
wonderfQlly  accurate.  He  defined  carefully  the  distribution  of  the 
nerves  into  cerebral  and  spinal,  nerves  of  sensation  and  nerves  of 
muscular  motion.  Under  the  designation  of  attractive  and  expulsive 
faculties,  he  taught  the  modem  theory  of  exosmosis  and  endosmosis. 
His  treatise  on  hygiene,  .the  nature  of  ulcers  and  human  tempera- 
ments, agree  substantially  with  the  views  held  at  the  present  time. 

Materia  medica  and  pharmacy  were  the  objects  of  his  particular 
study.  He  selected  his  medicines  from  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature, 
eiTing  the  preference,  however,  to  vegetable  productions.  Though 
alen^  by  the  cotemporary  physicians  of  his  time,  for  revealing  a 
idenee  which  had  been  rendered  arcane,  and  for  proclaiming  new 
doctrines  in  regard  to  medicine,  hygiene,  physiology  and  anatomy,  he 
iisa  been  enabled  to  speak  to  all  subsequent  generations ;  and  though 
unambitioua  of  fame,  his  works  on  medical  science  and  metaphysical 
learning,  have  rendered  his  name  illustrious  above  every  other  name 
in  his  profession. 

From  this  school  of  practice  and  philosophy  it  is  easy  to  perceive 
that  Professor  Morrow  obtained  the  designation  of  eclectic. 

Easlieb  Histoby. 

The  embargo  and  closing  of  our  ports  during  the  revolutionary 
var,  led  physicians  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  medicinal  plants 
Detooging  to  the  flora  of  Korth  America.  The  new  pharmacy  was 
rude  enough,  and  many  will  think  it  a  testimonial  of  their  own 
tj^idtv  to  sneer  at  the  homely  methods  then  adopted.  There  was 
cufijBtem  of  botany  then  elaborated,  and  the  vocabulary  of  chemis- 
ts was  equally  crude  and  indefinite.  Hence  the  opportunity  to 
aojoire  technical  knowledge  was  very  limited.  But  the  early 
cipioren  of  oar  indigenous  materia  medica  succeeded  in  making  dis- 
oTiTeries  which  added  materially  to  the  general  stock  of  medical 
seieoee,  and  furnished  a  nucleus  about  which  others' might  center. 

Dr.  Jacob  Tidd,  of  East  Amwell,  New  Jersey,  was  one  of  these 
early  investigators.     He  learned  medicine  from  a  German  physician 
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of  high  Bts^nding,  for  medical  collegoB  were  rare  in  those  days, 
then  turned  bis  attention  to  the  American  flora  with  remarkal 
industry  and  commensurate  success.  He  practiced  medicine  in  tl 
manner  for  more  than  forty  years.  He  achieved  an  extensive  ref 
tation  for  his  Success  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  cancer, 
malady  which,  tii  rough  the  researches  of  the  late  John  Hughes  Hi 
nett,  of  Edinburgh,  and  several  distinguished  surgeons  of  the  eclec 
school,  has  been  Drought  within  the  range  of  ailments  considered 
oftentimes  incurable. 

Wooster  Beach,  of  New  York,  was  a  student  of  Dr.  Tidd.  He  vi 
the  first  man  among  us  that  endeavored  to  constitute  a  reform 
school  of  medical  practice.  At  that  time  it  was  a  penal  offense 
most  of  the  States  to  practice  medicine  "  irregularly."  Yet  a  medi( 
man  or  student  in  medicine,  though  learned  as  Humboldt  or  Agass 
could  never  have  obtained  a  degree  from  any  medical  college  in  t 
country,  if  he  did  not  subscribe  to  the  old  school  platform  and  co< 
The  lawless  confederacy  in  the  coal  regions  of  Pennsylvania,  coi 
monly  known  as  the  "  Molly  Maguires,"  had  an  abundant  precede 
for  their  conduct  in  the  example  of  the  self-styled  "  regular  "  phy 
cians.  The  spirit  of  both  organizations  emanated  from  the  sai 
source.  One  was  murdering,  the  other  murderous.  "No  man  mig 
buy  or  sell,  save  he  that  had  the  mark  or  the  name  of  the  beast, 
the  number  of  his  name."  (Rev.  xiii,  12,  15,  17.)  Dr.  Beach  cou 
not,  under  such  circumstances,  procure  a  charter  from  the  Legislatui 
It  was  necessary,  therefore,  for  him  to  undertake  the  enterprise  ae 
private  citizen.  Accordingly,  in  1826,  he  established  "The  Nc 
York  Eeformed  Medical  College,"  at  our  great  metropolitan  city,  ai 
shortly  afterward  published  a  periodical,  The  Reformed  Medic 
Journal,  to  set  forth  his  views  to  the  public.  Wanting  the  necessa: 
text-books,  he  prepared,  himself,  a  work  on  medical  practice  ai 
surgery,  a  treatise  on  materia  medica,  another  on  midwifery,  and 
smaller  work  on  physiology.  In  point  of  literary  excellence  the 
work4  compare  favorably  with  those  of  other  schools  of  practice  pu 
lished  at  the  same  'time.  The  work  on  the  practice  of  medicine  at 
surgery  was  sold  largely  in  England,  and  copies  presented  to  tl 
kings  of  England,  France,  Holland,  Bavaria,  Prussia,  and  otheri 
most  of  whom  not  only  wrote  letters  of  acceptance,  but  awarded  bii 
the  royal  medal  of  their  respective  countries. 

Samuel  Thomson,  though  a  cotemporary  of  Dr.  Beach,  and 
vehement  dissenter  from  the  legalized  practice,  was,  in  no  resped 
a  fellow-laborer,  except  in  that  of  dissent.  It  is  a  mistake,  therefor 
to  regard  the  eclectic  as  an  offshoot  of  the  Thomsonian  movemen 
In  later  years  there  has  been  a  very  extensive  merging  of  the  tw 
parties,  but  at  the  expense  of  many  distinctive  views.  Intelligei 
Thomsonians  are  giving  up  their  favorite  system  of  emetics,  and  th 
foremost  eclectics  are  as  generally  discarding  their  former  peruicioi 
use  of  purgative  medicines.  But  there  are  yet  separate  organization 
and  colleges. 


RePOBX  MbDIOAI.  Ijitfl'lTUTIOyS  OTHBB  THAN  EoLBOTIO. 

Of  these  we  have  to  mention  their  pioneer  college  at  Petersburg) 
Virifniiia ;  an  CDterpriee  wfiich,  considering  the  time,  cannot  be  too 
hizUj  ealcxpized.  There  was,  also,  another,  the  American  college  at 
](iooa,  in  Georgia,  which  bore  an  excellent  reputation.  The  govern- 
oefll  of  Georgia  appears  to  have  been  more  just  and  magnanimous 
than  any  other  State  government  either  north  or  south.  During  the 
IstedTii  war,  sorgeons  educated  in  this  and  other  reformed  schools, 
vho  afforded  evidence  of  qualifications,  were  accepted  for  the  regi- 
oeots.  The  code  of  ethics  was  not  regarded,  and  in  consequence 
the  fioldiere  of  Georgia  were  better  served.  Thev  needed  no  order 
of  a  rargeon-general  to  protect  them  from  being  poisoned  with 
mercury  or  antimony —  drugs  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  bullets  of 
the  enemiefi'  Bharpshooters.  Less  favorable,  on  more  accounts  than 
one,  was  the  record  made  by  the  surgical  service  of  the  northern 
aimy.  There  the  American  code  of  etnics  was  rigorously  enforced. 
No  physician,  whatever  his  merit,  could  pass  the  examinating  boards 
except  he  pronoanced  the  prescribed  shibboleth  in  accordance  with 
thaL  Even  the  application  of  antiseptics  in  surgery  was  inhibited 
vfaen  it  had  been  aaoertained  that  this  was  an  invention  by  eclectic 
fary^eoos. 

Probably  the  Worcester  Medical  college  should  be  placed  in  the  cate- 
TOT  with  **  phyeiopathic  "  institutions.  It  was  incorporated  by  the 
Lef^lature,  or  general  court  of  Massachusetts,  about  thirty  years 
since.  In  its  general  features  it  was  very  decidedly  Thomsonian,  but 
erineed  a  gennine  spirit  of  comity  and  disposition  to  fraternize  with 
the  edectica.  Several  of  its  professors  became  teachers,  at  various 
times,  in  eclectic  colleges  without  disapproval  from  the  managers  of 
this  institution.  Its  master-spirit,  Calvin  Newton,  was  a  man  of 
extraordinary  probity  and  energy.  He  had  been  also  a  clergyman  of 
the  Baptist  denomination,  and  walked  worthy  of  his  vocation.  The 
college  under  his  leadership  achieved  a  high  eminence  in  the  reformed 
sehfKJ.  It  was,  indeed,  the  leading  institution  of  the  Atlantic  States, 
tnd  woold  doubtless  have  remained  in  that  character  but  for  the 
antimely  death  of  Dr,  Newton.  After  this  event  the  sessions  of  the 
college  were  discontinued.     Its  charter,  however,  is  still  in  force. 

Very  similar  in  character  was  the  Metropolitan  Medical  College  of 
the  city  of  New  York.  The  trustees  and  faculty  were  constituted  of 
boUi  eclectics  and  physiopathists.  The  rooms  of  the  institution  were 
at  No.  68  East  Broadwav.  Doctor  I.  N.  Comings,  formerly  of  the 
Worcester  college,  and  the  Hon.  Joseph  D.  Friend,  were  among  the 
Sesding  professors.  This  college  was  incorporated  about  the  year 
1S$3,  and  continued  in  existence  several  years  with  varied  success. 
The  onezpected  repeal  of  its  charter  by  the  Legislature  appears  to  have 
been  the  sequence  of  a  misunderstanding  in  the  board  of  manage- 
ment ;  and  tne  animosity  growing  out  ot  this  matter  has  never  been 
entirdy  healed.  The  institution,  during  its  brief  existence,  performed 
maeh  valaable  work,  and  many  of  its  graduates  are  now  enrolled  with 
tbeedeetics. 
The  Physio-medical  college  at  Cincinnati,  and  its  veteran  chief, 
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Dr.  Albert  Cartiss,  occupy  deservedly  a  high  pofiition  Id  the  ranks  of 
reformed  medicine.  The  college  is  the  oldest  now  in  existence 
upholding  the  Thomsonian  faith.  Doctor  Curtiss  has  been  a  power- 
ful champion  of  reformed  practice,  and  is  possessed  of  rare  sagacity 
and  erudition.  Few  adversaries  belonging  to  other  schools  of  medi- 
cine would  venture  to  encounter  him  in  debate.  His  extraordinary 
memory,  great  command  of  facts  and  inflexible  logic,  have  rendered 
him  indeed  a  "terror  to  evil-doers."  He  is  the  author  of  several 
medical  works  of  repute;  and  though  he  has  lived  to  a  good  old  age, 
jt  may  be  said  of  him  that  his  "  eye  was  not  dim  nor  his  natural  force 
abated.''  His  associate,  Professor  W.  H.  Cook,  is  a  gentleman  of 
scholarly  attainments,  and  deserving  in  other  respects. 

The  ^hysiopathic  College  at  Indianopolis  is  also  worthy  of  favor- 
able mention.  Its  faculty  are  men  of  ability,  superior  learning,  and 
great  personal  merit.  Like  their  professional  brethren,  they  are  more 
extreme  and  pronounced  in  their  views  than  the  eclectics,  and  per- 
haps more  advanced,  discarding,  in  their  declarations,  all  medicines 
that  can,  in  any  dose  or  quantity,  be  poisonous  or  destructive  to  life. 
But  notwithstanding  our  apparent  differences  of  opinion,  there  is 
much  good-will  between  the  two  schools.  Indeed,  the  tendency  of 
the  times  appears  to  indicate  a  harmonizing  of  the  Thomsonian  or 
physiopathic  practitioners  with  the  eclectics.  But  we  will  leave  our 
friends  to  speak  for  themselves. 

The  EoLEono  Mboioal  Colleges. 

The  great  pioneer  after  Dr.  Beach,  of  the  new  Americn  school  oi 
practice,  was  Thomas  Yanghn  Morrow,  of  Kentucky.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  who  became  a  student  of  the  New  York  Keformed  Medi- 
cal College.  Isaac  G.  Jones,  of  Ohio,  soon  followed.  "  Morrow's 
superior  talents,  and  his  remarkable  qualifications,  very  soon  arrested 
the  attention  of  those  connected  with  the  New  York  schools,  and  iu 
1828  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  obstetrics  in  his  alma  mater, 
the  Eeformed  Medical  College  of  New  York.  At  that  early  day 
Beach  clearly  foresaw  that  it  was  in  the  mighty  west  where  the  great 
American  idea  of  medicine  was  to  take  permanent  root.  Acting 
upon  this  conviction,  Dr.  Beach  issued  a  circular,  and  sent  it  to 
various  points  in  the  west,  the  object  being  to  elicit  such  information 
as  would  enable  him  to  make  a  judicious  selection  in  locating  a 
reformed  medical  college."* 

The  Eev.  Philander  Chase,  bishop  of  Ohio,  and  an  uncle  of  our 
great  financial  minister,  had  secured  a  charter  for  a  university  at 
Worthington.  Dr.  Beach  was  invited,  in  1830,  to  transfer  thithex 
the  faculty  of  the  Reformed  Medical  College.  In  1831  Professiir 
Morrow  was  inaugurated  as  president  of  the  medical  department  at 
Worthington.  BLe  was  a  gentleman  of  commanding  intellect  —  one 
of  those  men  whom  the  world  recognizes  as  heaven-born  leaders  : 
anakes  andron  —  kings  of  men.     He  associated  with  him  an  able 

*  Professor  G.  W.  L.  Bickley :  History  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  of  Cin- 
cinnati, chapter  ii. 
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fsenltj,  and  they  carried  od  operatioDB  till,  1842.  Abandoning  the 
or^nization  at  I^ITorthington,  rrofessor  Morrow  and  his  fellow-labor- 
en  refMired  to  Cincinnati  and  opened  a  school  at  the  corner  of  Sixth 
and  Tine  streets.  He  gave  his  new  enterprise  the  name  of  ^'  Reformed 
Medical  School."  Doctors  Baldridge,  Carr,  Lorenzo  E.  Jones,  Jordan, 
and  B.  L.  Hill  were  teachers. 

In  1845  The  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  of  Cincinnati  was  incorpo- 
rated bj  the  Legidature  of  Ohio.  The  Honorable  Ephraim  K.  Eekley 
drew  an  able  report  and  presented  it  to  the  Senate  in  favor  of  the 
measure.  A  medical  joarnal  was  published,  and  the  new  enterprise 
was  BQCcessfally  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  original  views  of 
its  noble  founder  till  his  death,  July  16, 1850.  Thus,  in  twenty  years, 
Profeesor  Morrow  had  given  the  new  school  of  practice  a  definite 
organization,  public  standing  and  name.  It  was  he  who  christened 
the  rdbrmed  systeuGi  by  the  name  of  "  Eclectic." 

The  Memphis  Medical  Institute  had  also  been  maintained  for  several 
jears  at  Memphis,  Tennessee,  of  which  Professor  Bobert  S.  Newton, 
WiDiam  Bjrd  Powell,  Zohath  Freeman  >and  J.  Milton  Sanders  were 
the  principal  instructors.  All  these  gentlemen  are  favorably  known 
la  aothors  of  scientific  works.  At  the  death  of  Dr.  Morrow  they 
were  invited  to  unite  their  school  with  the  college  at  Cincinnati,  and 
a  oonaolidation  was  effected  which  augured  the  best  results.  The 
Eclectic  Medical  Journal  was  conducted  by  Dr.  Newton  with  great 
ability,  and  achieved  a  wide  popularity.  But  unfortunate  dissensions 
in  the  faculty  led  to  a  controversy  in  the  courts,  which  was,  as  is 
ninally  the  case,  disastrous  alike  for  both  victors  and  vanquished. 
Tlie  sequel  was  snch  a  change  in  the  proprietorship  of  the  institution 
as  materially  altered  its  interior  management. 

The  American  Medical  College,  consisting  of  gentlemen  who  had 
separated  from  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute,  was  charted  about  this 
time  under  the  general  laws  of  Ohio.  Its  professors  were  generally 
able  and  worthy  men.  The  institution,  unaer  other  auspices,  would 
donbtlees  have  been  an  honor  to  the  reformed  school.  To  the  credit 
of  the  managers  it  must  be  stated  that  they  consented  to  abandon 
their  organization  upon  honorable  terms,  and  thus  obviate  an  unfor- 
tnnate  schism. 

The  Central  Medical  College  was  established  at  Syracuse,  New 
York,  in  the  autumn  of  1850 ;  and  after  holding  a  single  term  was 
transferred  to  Rochester,  where  it  existed  two  or  three  years.  Dr. 
Stephen  H.  Potter,  now  of  Hamilton,  Qhio,  and  Grin  Davis,  of 
Attica,  were  the  leading  men  of  this  institution.  In  point  of  scien- 
tific and  professional  instruction  the  institution  would  compare  favor- 
^Ij  with  the  medical  schools  of  the  time.  But  it  was  impracticable 
to  procure  an  act  of  incorporation,  and  so  the  college  existed  solely 
M  a  private  enterprise. 

After  the  removal  of  the  institution  to  Rochester,  another,  the 
^raeoae  Medical  College,  was  established  and  sanctioned  by  the 
tJ^en  existing  New  York  State  Eclectic  Medical  Society.  Of  this 
wterprise  Dr.  Potter  was  the  leading  spirit.  A  rivalship  continued 
for  some  time,  but  the  Syracuse  college  secured  the  chief  advantage. 
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and  in  1852  absorbed  the  other,  continuing  in  existence  after  this  for 
several  years. 

The  Eclectic  Medical  OoUege  of  Pennsylvania  was  incorporated  in 
1850,  by  a  special  act  of  the  Legislatare,  and  opened  at  Philadelphia 
the  ensuing  spring.  Doctor  Thomas  Cooke  w^  the  principal  man  ; 
Joseph  Sites  and  Henry  Hallembaek  were  two  of  his  colleagues.  The 
institution  has  had  a  checkered  existence.  Its  charter  was  repealed 
by  the  Legislature  in  1873,  and  restored  by  the  Supreme  Court.  This 
school  has  not  been,  for  many  years,  in  good  repute  among  eclectics, 
nor  recognised  by  their  organizations.  It  has  recently  closed  its 
doors. 

The  Philadelphia  University  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  was  char- 
tered by  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  about  twenty  years  since. 
Though  its  president.  Professor  William  Paine,  has  generally  been 
regarded  as  an  eclectic,  as  well  as  his  co-professors,  they  have  prefer- 
red to  denominate  their  enterprise  "  The  New  School  of  Medicine," 
a  designation  also  the  choice  of  many  others.  The  university  has 
enjoyed  a  good  degree  of  prosperity,  and  its  graduates  are  numerous 
in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  Dr.  Paine 
is  the  author  of  several  text-books,  and  editor  of  the  University 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  and  his  professional  standing  is 
acknowledged  in  Europe.  Since  the  preparation  of  this  article  he 
has  become  a  member  of  this  association. 

The  Penn  Medical  University  also  existed  in  Philadelphia  for  sev- 
eral years.  It  professed,  we  believe,*  to  be  "liberal"  rather  than 
partisan.  It  professors  were  gentlemen  of  superior  education  and 
refinement.  Many  of  the  members  of  this  association  are  enumer- 
ated in  its  catalogues.  It  was  merged,  several  years  ago,  with  the 
Philadelphia  university,  but  appears  to  have  been  recently  revived 
under  encouraging  auspices. 

The  Bennett  Judical  College,  of  Chicago,  was  incorporated  in  thje 
year  1868.  It  was  named,  by  his  own  consent,  after  the  late  John 
Hughes  Bennett,  of  Edinburgh,  whose  sentiments  on  venesection, 
the  use  of  mercury,  and  in  regard  to  medical  treatment,  tallied  very 
closely  with  those  entertained  by  American  eclectics.  The  Chicago 
college  was  getting  on  very  successfully,  when  its  buildings  were 
destroyed  at  the  great  fire  of  1871.  The  managers  immediately  set 
to  work  and  rebuilt  the  college  edifice,  and  the  enterprise  is  again  in 
successful  operation.  Professors  H.  D.  Garrison  and  A.  L.  Clark,  the 
prominent  men  of  the  ins^tution,  are  both  in  the  vigor  of  life,  full 
of  energy,  and  of  that  temperament  that  adheres  to  a  purpose  with 
tenacity. 

The  American  Medical  College,  at  St.  Louis,  has  also  been  in  exist- 
ence about  four  years.  Its  board  embraces  experienced  men  in  the 
profession,  and  among  the  best  and  most  practical  men  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  college  has  obtained  a  foot- 
hold in  the  city  hospital  of  St.  Louis,  where  its  professors  deliver 
clinical  lectures,  diagnosticate,  and  suggest  appropriate  treatment  for 
the  disorders  of  the  various  patients.  The  purpose  of  the  institution, 
as  declared  by  its  ofScial  organ,  is  to  maintain  ^'  in  the  west,  in  the 
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great  MiasiBsippi  valley,  a  medical  college  of  our  own  school,  earnestly 
tt  work  for  the  maintenance  of  the  principles  we  advocate,  and  upon 
which  we  practice  —  fully  up  to  the  standard  in  every  thing — scien- 
tific, liberid,  progressive  and  honorable." 

The  St.  Louis  Medical  OoUege  is  in  existence  as  a  competitor  of 
the  preceding.  As  in  other  cases  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio,  we  presne  that  a  way  will  be  found  to  bridge  over  the  contro- 
▼ersy  amicably  and  with  due  fairness.  The  new  institution  has  merit, 
and  we  trust  that  while  it  maintains  a  distinct  existence,  the  rivalship 
will  work  no  detriment  to  the  eclectic  cause,  or  generate  irreconcila- 
ble aDimosity. 

The  American  Oollege  of  Reformed  Medicine,  at  Macon,  Georgia, 
rinoe  the  rehabilitation  of  the  State,  has  acted  in  sympathy  with  the 
eclectic  school.  Its  distance  from  those  parts  of  the  country  where 
eclectics  are  most  numerous,  operates  untowardly ;  but  doubtless,  at 
a  future  day,  there  will  be  close  acquaintance.  There  is  a  wide  field 
in  the  ^If  States  which  every  eclectic  must  desire  to  see  occupied. 
No  institution  can  have  a  monopoly  of  these  matters,  or  long  subsist 
for  the  sake  of  personal  emolument.  The  accession  of  new  fellow- 
workers,  especially  in  that  part  of  the  countrv,  should  be  cordiijly 
welcomed,  and  an  earnest  interest  taken  in  their  success. 

The  incorporation  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Oollege  of  the  city  of 
New  York  bore  date  April  22,  1865.  The  first  president  was  the 
Hon.  William  F.  Havemeyer,  late  mayor,  and  after  him  the  compiler 
of  this  paper.  Among  the  professors  were  Sobert  S.  Kewton,  for- 
merly of  toe  Memphis  and  Cincinnati  colleges,  and  still  active  in  their 
eclectic  school  of  practice ;  Paul  W.  Allen,  formerly  of  Massachu- 
Mts,  a  fluent  writer  and  speaker ;  William  W.  Hadley,  before  of  the 
Central,  and  afterward  of  the  Metropolitan  Medical  College;  and 
Edwin  Freeman,  now  of  Cincinnati,  a  medical  scholar  of  remarkable 
thoroughness  and  proficiency,  having  few  superiors  in  any  school  of 

Eractioe  in  the  United  States.  He  had  been  a  surgeon  in  the  army, 
aFing  passed  the  examining  board  despite  a  tedious  questioning 
unduly  protracted  for  the  purpose  of  finding  a  pretext  to  reject  him, 
be  being  known  to  be  an  eclectic. 

The  uterary  and  scientific  standard  of  this  college  is  the  same  as 
b  required  of  the  other  medical  colleges  of  the  State,  and  persons 
grvdaating  at  it  are  entitled  by  law  to  the  same  rights  and  immuni- 
ties as  belong  to  graduates  of  other  schools.  Its  standard  has  been 
duly  acknowledged  in  England,  and  students  received  from  it  into 
Britiih  colleges.  The  curriculum  requires  three  years  of  study  with 
a  reputable  practitioner,  two  full  courses  at  lectures,  although  more 
ire  preferred  and  ur^d,'a  good  English  education  and  upright  char- 
acter. The  disposition  is  to  increase  these  requirements  and  make 
OQoie  study  obligatory.  A  younger  class  is  growing  up  imbued  with 
a  passion  for  scientific  and  literary  attainment  wnicn  will,  before 
niaiij  years,  place  the  eclectic  school,  in  collateral  requirements,  on 
the  same  footing  with  the  wealthier  and  more  favored  medical  schools, 
that  make  greater  boast,  and  are  so  often  ungenerous  in  their 
onidDeC. 
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As  time  passes  on  the  members  of  the  new  school  of  medicine  will 
better  understand  eacli  other.  Then  ^^  Jndah  will  not  vex  Ephraim, 
nor  Ephraim  envy  Judah."  There  is  no  good  foundation  for  animos- 
ity or  jealousy.  The  prosperity  of  each  will  be  sure  to  enhance  the 
truest  welfare  of  the  others.  As  a  more  perfect  spirit  of  comity 
arises  between  the  respective  colleges,  their  rivalship  will  become  no 
sordid  aspiration  to  make  money  on  from  students  or  for  aggrandiie- 
ment  at  the  expense  of  fraternal  institutions,  but  an  emulation  to 
advance  the  general  cause  of  science  and  learning,  and  elevate  the 
standard  of  scholarship. 

Ths  National  Association  and  Auxiliabies. 

Under  the  influence  of  our  great  pioneer,  Professor  Morrow,  was 
formed  the  National  Eclectic  Medical  Association.  It  held  annual 
meetings  till  1856,  by  which  time  general  interest  flagged  in  it  and 
it  became  dormant.  There  were  State  auxiliary  associations  also 
formed  in  several  of  the  eastern  and  north-western  States.  The  New 
York  State  Society  was  organized  in  1849,  with  Dr.  S.  H.  Potter  for 
president,  and  county  societies  existed  in  the  principal  counties  oi 
western  New  York.  These  all  died  out.  With  the  civil  war  there 
was  a  great  falling  off  of  interest  in  the  local  eclectic  organizations 
everywhere.  There  had  been  a  general  repeal  of  the  State  lawfi 
imposing  legal  disabilities,  and  with  this  repeal  there  arose  a  wide- 
spread disposition  to  practice  medicine  independently,  with  little 
regard  to  organization.  But,  in  the  examinations  for  surgeons  to  the 
regiments,  the  general  practice  was  to  exclude  eclectics.  Many  oi 
them  were,  however,  afterward  employed  under  difierent  circum- 
stances, and  the  public  service  received  no  detriment  from  it.  The 
famous  circular  of  Surgeon- General  Hammond,  interdicting  the  use 
of  calomel  and  antimony,  was  a  powerful  testimony  to  the  correctnese 
of  our  views,  and  brought  mcalculable  benefit  to  the  luckless  soldiers, 
who  are,  indeed,  in  infinitely  greater  peril  from  the  medical  storee 
than  from  the  weapons  of  the  enemy. 

After  the  war  a  disposition  arose  to  revive  medical  eclectic  organ- 
izations. In  1863  the  Reformed  Medical  Association  of  the  State  oi 
New  York  convoked  a  State  convention  at  Albany  to  organize  an 
eclectic  society.  It  was  held  in  the  month  of  October,  and  made  a 
permanent  organization.  Resolutions  were  also  adopted  eulogizing 
Circular  No.  6,  of  Dr.  Hammond,  and  declaring  him  entitled  to  the 
thanks  of  all  the  soldiers  in  the  army.  In  1865  the  Legislature,  aftei 
a  bitter  and  obstinate  contest  with  the  physicians  of  the  other  school 
who  happened  to  be  members  of  the  Assembly,  granted  an  act  ol 
incorporation,  since  which  time  tlie  society  has  received  from  snbse- 

?uent  Legislatures  eoual  consideration  with  other  medical  societies, 
t  has  printed  eight  [nine]  volumes  of  Transactions,  which,  for  prae 
tical  worth,  compare  favorably  with  similar  works  of  the  kind.  Thi 
entire  State  is  now  occupied  by  auxiliary  societies,  and  the  nuinbei 
of  practitioners  is  steadily  on  the  increase. 

In  1870  the  officers  of  this  society,  in  concert  with  those  of  othei 
State  organizations,  called  a  convention  to  meet  at  Chicago,  to  resusci- 
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tate  the  National  AsBociatioD.  The  meeting  was  held  in  September, 
tnd  the  association  was  organized  under  hopeful  auspices.  A  charter 
wtt  conferred  upon  it  the  next  winter  by  the  Legislature  of  New 
York,  giving  it  corporate  powers  and  privileges.  It  has  met  regn- 
Iirlj  fdnce  that  time ;  at  New  York,  in  1871 ;  at  Indianapolis,  in 
1ST8;  at  Colnmbns,  in  1873  ;  at  Boston,  in  1874 ;  at  Springfield,  111., 
in  1875,  and  at  Washington,  D.  C,  in  1876.  The  next  meeting  will 
be  held  at  Pittsburg,  in  Jnne,  1877.  The  presidents  since  the  organ- 
isation were :  tlie  late  John  W.  Johnson,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  18y0  ; 
James  R  Dnncan,  of  Grawfordsville,  Ind.,  in  1871 ;  C.  Edwin  Miles, 
of  Boston,  in  1872  and  1873 ;  W.  M.  Ingalls,  of  Hamilton,  Ohio,  in 
1874;  Benjamin  J.  Stow,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  1876,  and  Oliver 
H.  P.  Shoemaker,  of  Avoca,  Iowa,  in  1876. 

There  are  now  State  societies  in  active  operation  in  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Oregon  and  California. 
As  a  more  farailiar  relationship  grows  up  between  the  citizens  of  the 
northern  and  southern  States,  we  doubt  not  that  this  number  will  be 
lai)pely  increased.  The  number  of  reformed  physicians  in  the  United 
States  is  estiaiated  at  12,000 ;  nevertheless,  a  large  proportion  can- 
not be  found  on  record  as  such.  The  policy  adopted  by  State  and 
National  administrations  to  exclude  eclectics  from  all  places  of  honor 
and  emolument,  solely  because  they  were  eclectic  physicians,  has 
induced  many  to  adopt  the  name  and  style  of  the  old  school.  In 
like  manner  the  popularity  enjoyed  by  professed  homoeopathists  in 
oar  cities  and  wealthier  communities,  has  had  a  similar  influence  to 
lead  many  who  prescribe  and  treat  tlieir  patients  in  the  eclectic 
msnner,  to  take  the  designation  of  homoeopathists. 

The  Le^slature  of  New  York,  two  or  three  years  since,  passed  a 
law  providing  tor  the  appointment  of  State  boards  of  examiners,  one 
for  each  incorporated  society,  with  power  to  examine  applicants,  who 
should,  in  the  event  of  a  satisfactory  result,  be  awardea  a  second  and 
higher  diploma  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  to  be  issued  by  the  Begents 
ot  the  University.  The  board  for  the  State  of  New  York  consists 
of  DiK  Robert  S.  Newton,  Alexander  Wilder,  J.  Edwin  Danelson, 
of  the  city  of  New  York  ;  Herman  Boskowitz,  of  Brooklyn  ;  Robert 
Hamilton,  of  Saratoga ;  D.  White,  of  Ithaca,  and  Orin  I)avi6,  of 
Attica.  Candidates  for  the  "  University  Degree,"  are  required  to 
imdcrstand  the  Latin  langna^e,  and  to  undergo  a  satisfactory  exam- 
inition,  as  prescribed  by  the  l)oard  of  regents,  in  anatomy,  surgery, 
phjgiology,  pathology,  histology,  materia  medica,  therapeutics,  bot- 
u)j  tnd  chemistry,  and  also  in  the  science  of  medicine  as  taught  by 
tbe  other  schools. 

We  have  stated  that  eclectic  medicines  were  largely  vended  in 
SoroDe ;  also,  that  htjlge  editions  of  Dr.  Beach's  works  had  been  sold 
in  Great  Britain.  There  has  been,  for  years,  an  Eclectic  and  a 
Reformed  Medical  Association  in  that  country,  although  the  restric- 
tion! on  practice  have  been  of  the  illiberal  character  which  formerly 
nUiod,  and  even  now,  occasionally  blotches  the  legislation  of  the 
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TJoited  States.  There  was  a  medical  jonrnal,  The  New  Era  of  Ec! 
ticism,  published  for  several  years,  out  it  has  saspended,  and 
Botanic  Practitioner  appears  to  have  taken  its  place.  Dr.  Willi 
Hitchman,  of  the  city  of  Liverpool,  former  president  of  the  Beforn 
Association,  is  one  of  the  most  accomplished  scholars  of  the  centoi 
and  bnt  for  his  peculiar  religious  sentiments,  his  hostility  to 
modern  doctrine  of  evolution,  and  his  adherence  to  eclectic  medici 
he  would  be  regarded  in  his  own  country,  as  indeed  he  is  on  l 
continent  of  Europe,  as  among  the  first  savans  of  the  period.  ] 
has  achieved  some  notoriety,  as  well  as  other  reformed  practition 
of  England,  by  his  efibrts  m  opposition  to  the  ^^  Contagious  Dieea 
act,"  which  arbitrarily  compels  vaccination  —  a  practice  now  laud< 
but  disapproved  by  Humboldt,  Gregory,  Simpson,  Nittinger,  Hu 
land,  and  others  whose  opinions  are  entitled  to  very  great  weigl 
But  eclectic  medicine  seems  to  thrive  best  where  republican  priii 
pies  are  dominant.  Tliere  is  something  antipathetic  between  it  ai 
privilege  of  classes.  We  must  wait,  therefore,  till  the  ascendency 
truly  liberal  politics  shall  afford  a  fair  and  full  opportunity  for  m 
to  labor  who  do  not  conform  to  the  prescribed  standard,  and  till  m 
have  unrestricted  liberty  to  employ  a  physician  of  their  own  choosic 
Such  liberty  is  demanded  for  the  people  of  Great  Britain  ;  it  on 
did  not  exist  in  the  United  States. ''^ 


EEPORT   ON   PHYSIOLOGY. 

By  S.  H.  Pottbb,  M.  D. 
SUMMARY  OF  THE  CELL  THEORY. 

A  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  life  and  the  functions  of  living  beinj 
is  of  paramount  importance  to  the  physician.  The  basis  of  tb 
science  is  the  living  protoplasm  from  which  all  organized  life  emai 
ates.  Untiring  researches  have  been  put  into  requisition  by  distil 
euished  men  of  master  minds,  for  the  last  half-century,  to  determin 
tne  origin  and  process  ol  organized  life,  and  with  the  u)08t  interes 
ing  results. 

Living  matter,  investigated  with  the  highest  power  of  our  bee 
microscopes,  shows  the  substance  of  every  living  organism  to  consie 
of  three  parts :  nutriment  matter,  or  pabulum;  germinal  matter,  o 
bioplasm  ;  and  formed  matter,  as  tissue,  secretion  and  deposit.    Th 

*  Penal  statutes  against  medical  practitioners,  stigmatized  as  irregular,  formerl 
existed  in  the  several  States,  and  physicians  were  Imprisoned  repeatedly  or  coni 
pelled  to  leave  their  homes  to  escape  their  persecutors.  In  the  State  of  New  Yorl 
reformed  physicians  were  subject  to  penalties  and  disabilities  till  the  summer  6 
1844.  That  year  the  State  was  canvassed  with  such  success  that  Dr.  E.  J.  Mattocks 
of  Troy,  a  friend  and  fellow- worker  of  Dr.  Beach,  brought  to  Albany,  and  unfolde< 
in  the  Assembly  chamber  a  petition  158  feet  long,  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  lega 
voters,  asking  for  the  repeal  of  the  offensive  statutes.  It  is  almost  needless  to  staU 
that  they  were  promptly  repealed.    Bunildr  legislation  followed  in  other  States. 
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Dotrieot  matter,  or  living  protoplasm,  from  which  all  organic  life 
ewanatfi,  as  seen  under  the  microscope,  appears  as  a  mass  of  stract- 
unkmjmj. 

Ab  eiementarj  illustration  enables  ns  to  appreciate  the  present 
EarrdonB  mieroeopic  power —  the  extent  and  nicety  of  recent  inves- 
t^ridoos  into  the  processes  of  oi^nic  life.  The  point  of  the  keenest 
ptDctiiriiig  iDstroment  which  can  be  made,  is  ascertained  to  be  the 
ooe  twen^-eight-hnndredth  part  of  a  lineal  inch  in  diameter.  This 
point,  when  magnified  fonr  thousand  times,  becomes  three  lineal 
ioebes  in  diameter.  Hence  the  minutest  portion  of  protoplasm,  thus 
extended  by  mierosoopic  power,  would  reveal  structure  if  it  was  not 
ifaeolalely  structureless. 

A  brief  sketch  of  these  investigations  into  the  nature  of  primary 
organie  life  is  of  vital  interest  to  medical  men.  In  1838  the  micro- 
soijpe  was  so  far  perfected  as  to  form  a  basis  for  observing  facts.  At 
this  time  Schleiden  originated  the  ^^  Cell-Theory,"  but  restricted  the 
pccalisr  atnictnre  to  plants.  The  celly  according  to  him,  consisted  of 
a  ejat  or  vesicle  and  semi-fluid  contents.  Schwann  added  a  third  ele- 
mest  to  the  cell — a  nucleus.  This  semi-fluid  possesses  a  capacity  to 
oecsnon  the  production  of  cells ;  when  this  occurs,  the  nucleus  forms 
&si  sod  then  the  cell  around  it.  The  cell,  when  formed,  continues 
to  grow  by  its  own  powers,  directed  by  the  influence  of  the  entire 
orgsniim,  in  the  manner  the  whole  requires.  Hence  it  was  boldly 
iMcrtcd :  *  Each  of  the  millions  of  cells,  each  formed  separately, 
Hved  Its* own  life  and  died  its  own  death."  All  of.  this  was  asserted 
aboot  thlrtj-five  years  affo  ;  it,  however,  has  received  material  modi- 
iestion  since  that  periocL 

In  1841  Dr.  Henle  pointed  out  the  multiplication  of  cells  both  by 
divicion  and  budding.  The  same  year  Dr.  Barry  discovered  the  repro- 
daetion  by  division  of  the  parent  nucleus.  In  1844  J.  Ooodsir  main- 
tsiaed  that  the  secretion  within  the  primitive  cell  is  always  between  the 
Dsdeiis  and  the  cell- wall,  and  appeared  as  the  product  of  the  nucleus, 
lo  1845  Nagell  pointed  out  the  comparative  importance  of  the  cell- 
va]L  In  1851  A.  Brown  proved  that  the  cell-wall  was  not  an  essen- 
tial part.     In  1857  Leidig  declared  this  an  established  fact  in  science. 

lo  1861  Max  Schultze  observed  that  the  most  important  kind  of 
cdU  are  detUtute  of  cM-fnemirane  —  he  defining  a  cell  as  '^  a  little 
mass  of  protoplasm,  inside  of  which  lies  a  nucleus.  The  nucleus,  as 
veil  ss  the  protoplasm,  are  products  by  division  of  similar  components 
of  another  cell."  Prior  to  this,  in  1856,  Lord  Osborn  discovered  a 
proeeas  (^  staining  of  animal  and  vegetable  tissues  by  carmine.  Sir 
L  Beale,  in  the  next  ten  years,  advanced  the  knowledge  of  living 
timies,  by  the  aid  of  carmine-staining,  to  a  degree  wliich  makes 
tlie  bioplasmatic  theory  supplement  and  supersede  the  cell-theorv. 
Heckdeays:  '^  This  albuminous  material  is  the  original  active  sub- 
itratom  of  all  vital  phenomena,  and  may  be  considered  one  of  the 
acbievenients  of  modern  biology,  and  one  of  the  richest  in 


resolts."  Thus  it  is  seen,  the  old  cell-theorv  is  modified  by  the  non- 
esBeDtial  existence  of  the  cell-wall  or  membrane.  The  essential  is 
the  emUralj  vi&cidj  tran^pofrent  Moplasm  or  living  germinal  matter. 
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Of  this  Hnxley  says :  "  It  is  certain  that  neither  cell-wall  nor  th 
nnclens  is  an  essential  element  of  the  cell   in   animals  or  plant 
Bodies,  nnqaestionably  the  equivalent  of  cells  —  true  morpbologi 
units — are  sometimes  mere  masses  of  protoplasm,  devoid  alike 
cell-wall  and  nnclens." 

It  is  conceded  that  the  nnclens  is  very  constant  among  animal  celle 
but  it  is  not  universally  present,  and  it  rarely  undergoes  any  consid 
erable  modification.  The  tissues  are  formed  from  the  more  sl1pe^ 
ficial  protoplasm  of  the  cells.  When  nucleated  cells  divide,  the 
division  of  the  nucleus,  as  a  rule,  precedes  that  of  the  whole  cell.  In, 
the  lower  order  of  animal  life,  independent  living  forms  may  present 
but  little  advance  above  an  individual  mass  of  protoplasm.  All  the 
higher  forms  of  life  are  aggregates  of  such  morphological  units 
variously  modified.  The  protoplasm  of  the  germ  may  not  undergo 
division  and  conversion  into  a  cell-aggregate,  but  various  parts  of  its 
outer  and  inner  substance  may  be  metamorphosed  directly  into  those 
materials,  physically  and  chemically  different,  which  constitute  the 
body  of  the  adult.  The  germ  may  undergo  division  and  be  con- 
verted into  an  aggregate  of  cells  which  give  rise  to  the  tissues  by 
undergoing  a  metamorphosis  of  the  same  kind  as  that  to  which  the 
whole  body  is  subjected  in  the  preceding  case. 

Substantive,  generative  and  correlative  functions,  in  the  lower  forms 
of  life,  appear  to  be  exerted  indifferently,  or  nearly  so,  bv  all  parts 
of  the  protoplasmic  body.  This  is  true  of  the  functions  oi  the  body 
of  even  the  highest  organisms  so  long  as  they  are  in  the  cohVlition  of 
the  nucleated  cell.  A  most  singular  and  interesting  fact  has  been 
made  clear :  Oeneratian^  both  by  fusion  and  germination,  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  simplest  forms  of  life.  Both  these  modes  are  common, 
not  only  amongplants,  but  among  animals  of  considerable  complexity 
of  structure.  Throughout  almost  the  whole  series  of  living  beings  we 
find  agamo  genesis^  or  generation  without  sexual  co-operation,  ^g!^^^ 
in  the  cases  of  drones  of  bees,  develop  without  impregnation.  That 
perfect  individuals  may  be  virginally  born,  even  in  the  higlter  forms 
of  life,  is  now  generally  conceded.     The  law  that  there  must  be  two 

Earents  is  by  no  means  universal.  The  phenomena  which  living 
eings  present  have  no  parallel  in  the  mineral  world.  These  facta 
are  from  the  recorded  researches  of  Beale,  Hnxley,  Bain,  Drysdale, 
Darwin,  Carpenter,  Ranke,  Dalton,  Myvert,  Lyell,  and  all  other  dis- 
tinguished specialists  within  our  knowledge. 

The  foregoing  is  a  brief  digest  of  modern  researches  into  the  nature 
and  processes  of  organic  life.  All  organisms  emanate  from  living 
protoplasm  —  a  mass  of  structureless,  transparent,  fluid  jelly.  Huxley 
says :  '^  A  mass  of  living  protoplasm  is  simply  a  molecular  machine 
of  great  complexity,  the  total  results  of  the  working  of  which,  or  it£ 
vital  phenomena,  depend,  on  the  one  hand,  on  its  construction,  and 
on  the  other,  upon  the  energy  supplied  to  it ;  and  to  speak  of  it  vitally, 
as  any  thing  but  the  name  of  a  series  of  operations,  is  as  if  one  should 
talk  of  the  borologity  of  a  clock."  Here  comes  in  the  point  of  division 
between  two  distinct  classes  of  equally  distinguished  philosophers. 
Is  all  this  mechanism,  or  is  it  life)    Whence  comes  this  vitality 
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imparted  to  living  protoplasm  giving  it  snch  'marvelons  power  of 
orgtnizatioD  I 

rraeticaUyy  it  may  be  fairly  deduced  that  there  can  be  no  higher 
sttte  of  vital  action  than  the  normal  one.  All  changes  produced  by 
dideased  action  are  through  the  leeaening  of  vital  action.  Therefore, 
all  remedial  measares  and  means  should  foster  and  accelerate  vital 
action.  Pathological  action  is  abnormal  physiological  action.  Both 
are  vital  action.  Physiological  action  is  healthy  change,  development, 
tia^ue-diange,  secretion,  excretion,  etc.  Pathological  tuition  is  only 
abnormal  modification  of  similar  phenomena.  Unaided  natv/re  can 
and  will  perform  wonderful  cures.  Our  medical  science  and  art 
most  be  addressed  to  sustaining  vital  action,  otherwise  we  add  new 
dangerB  to  disease,  and  occasion  unnecessary  complication,  if  not 
worse. 

It  is  obvious  that  we  should  place  great  emphasis  on  rational  ali- 
ment, in  all  cases,  so  as  to  secure  good  digestion  and  assimilation  — 
fDroish  the  proper  pabulum  to  form  normal  living  protoplasm.  This 
is  the  basis  of  all  procedure  in  practice  :  see  that  tiie  einnnctoriesare 
kept  free  from  obstructions,  and  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  violent 
action  and  reaction  of  the  system.  This  is  what  I  understand  as 
medical  eclecticism,  and  why  I  am  an  eclectic. 

Hamiltoh,  Ohio,  September  1875. 


JOINT  REPORT  ON  MATERIA  MEDICA. 

Gmtlemen  of  tite  Association.  —  The  progress  made  during  recent 
▼ears,  especially  within  the  last  decade,  in  dinerential  diagnosis  based 
upon  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  pathological  symtomatology, 
\m  rendered  it  desirable  that  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  positive 
or  fpecific  action  of  reniedies  should  be  had. 

Whether  specific  medicine  or  the  positive  acting  medicine  be  a 
fact  or  not,  and  however  little  some  may  believe  in  the  specific  action 
of  remedies,' it  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  every  physician  wiio  does 
Dot  pursue  a  routine  practice,  has  and  uses  remedies  which  he  deems 
P|«itiTe  or  specific  in  certain  diseases  or  pathological  conditions. 
We  most  admit  that  some  remedies  do  have  a  positive  or  direct  action ; 
vk]  if  some  have  this  direction,  why  may  not  all  % 

It  may  be  inonired :  have  we  any  data  upon  which  we  can  base  our 
obaervations  relative  to  the  special  or  positive  action  of  medicines 
npon  special  tissues  f 

In  answer  we  can  safely  reply  *'  that  we  have  abundant  evidence 
of  admitted  facts  of  this  character.  Especially  is  this  the  case  rela- 
tive to  the  toxical  impression  of  medicines,  the  alterations  in  the 
oenroitt  and  capillary  structure  of  the  cervical  portion  of  the  medulla 
spinalis,  from  poisoning  by  strychnia,  the  ruptured  condition  of  the 
nriooa  muscular  fibers  of  the  uterus  after  full  doses  of  ergot,  the 
Tarieoae  condition  of  the  hemorrhoidal  veins  and  irritation  of  the 
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mncons  membrane  of  the  rectnm  after  the  nee  of  aloes,  the  ophthal- 
moplegia and  pOtosis  after  the  nae  of  gelseminnm,  and  nrethritis 
after  the  nse  of  cantharides,  together  with  a  large  number  of  other 
admitted  facts  relative  to  the  direct  influence  of  medicines  upon 
special  tissues  of  the  body.  This  being  the  case,  it  only  remains  for 
US  to  study  these  influences  to  learn  the  precise  tissues  or.  organs  npon 
which  each  remedy  manifests  its  power,  together  with  the  character 
of  the  impressions,  whether  they  increase  or  diminish  the  vitality  oi 
the  part,  whether  they  produce  atrophy  or  hypertrophy,  consolida- 
tion or  softening."  If  the  physician  does  not  understand  the  general 
as  well  as  the  special  action  of  his  remedies,  how  can  he  expect  tc 
cure  his  patient  ?  All  branches  of  the  profession  are  seeking  in  the 
direction  of'  positive  medication  more  than  ever  before,  which  givec 
us  ground  to  hope  that  wonderful  and  most  useftil  discoveries  in  that 
direction  await  us.  It  is,  therefore,  very  desirable  that  a  philosophy 
of  therapeutics,  as  based  upon  the  positive  action  of  remedies,  should 
be  sought  for,  and  that  the  results  should  be  embodied  in  our  worke 
on  materia  medica. 

While  eclectics  have  been  numerically  enlarging  the  scope  of  the 
materia  medica  by  discovering  and  adding  to  its  many  new  reme- 
dies with  a  view  of  volubility,  and  have*  devoted  much  attention 
to  their  general  properties,  they  have  neglected  to  study  and  note 
their  positive  therapeutic  uses,  except  in  few  instances.  Without  this 
knowledge  we  can  never  even  approximate  to  a  scientific  materia 
medica  or  therapeutics,  and  our  success  as  physicians  must  necessarily 
be  limited. 

Dr.  8.  H.  Potter  says :  "  How  can  we  improve  our  materia  medica 
and  therapeutics  and  approximate  to  specifics?  Obviously  by  all, 
without  distinction,  devoting  every  opportunity  to  observe  and  test 
both,  old  and  new,  and  as  yet  untried  remedial  means  and  measures. 
*  *  *  This  great  work  of  developing  our  materia  medica  and 
therapeutics  is  the  great  want  of  our  profession.  ,Our  honor  is  inter- 
ested, and  suffering  humanity  appeals  for  our  professional  aid.  More 
reliable  medicines,  more  exact  knowledge  of  their  action  and  results 
is  the  important  work  for  each  practitioner  for  years  to  come." 

We  would  inquire  how  does  a  knowledge  of  the  general  properties 
attributed  to  remedies  in  the  dispensatories,  as  cathartic,  emetic, 
diaphoretic,  diuretic,  alterative,  expectorant,  sedative,  etc.,  contribute 
to  positive  therapeutics,  when,  as  we  well  know,  cathartics  act  differ- 
ently and  on  different  portions  of  tlie  alimentary  tract,  and  of  seda- 
tives that  one  acts  upon  the  arterial  system,  another  upon  the  general 
nervous  system,  and  another  acts  upon  the  brain,  spinal  cord,  or  the 
heart  I 

Therefore,  in  order  to  possess  a  definitive  materia  medica,  we  need 
a  new  classification  of  the  properties  of  remedies,  as  regards  their 
physiological  or  pathological  action,  whether  they  be  general  or 
special.  This  will  require  a  new  departure,  a  new  materia  medica. 
Are  we  prepared  to  make  one?  No;  it  will  require  years  of  close 
observation,  and  when  such  a  work  is  written,  owing  to  our  preju- 
diceSi  many  of  us  will  ding  to  the  wagon,  the  wheels  of  which  run  in 


tkcoUnits  of  the  routine  of  past  centaries.  In  short,  we  need  and 
atttluTe  a  eon^pleU  exammatian' of  the  materials  of  our  materia 
n^neia,  with  reference  to  the  positive,  if  yon  please,  specific  action 
d  m  remedies,  and  then  a.  newly-written  materia  medica  embody- 
is^theresalts  of  such  investigation.  Snch  a  work  shonld  be  short, 
ofidse,  tod  yet  comprehensive.  It  should  be  a  complete  manual  for 
rodj  reference  for  the  bnsy  practitioner,  and  need  not  be  volnmin- 
031.'  It  siiooid  contain  the  positive  results  of  the  action  of  the  old 
•I  veil  IB  the  new  remedies.  For  who  ever  thought  of  controlling 
i3<i  caring  dysentery  with  minute  doses  of  ipecac,  congestion  of  the 
bniQ  wid)  belladonna,  or  of  arresting  mammitis  with  phytolacca  iu 
'ie  oldeB  time,  although  they,  especially  tlie  first  two,  are  old  and 
1  >DZ-tried  remedies  f 

7^  m^lkoi  of  Ua^hing  materia  medicay  as  laid  down  in  our  dis- 
pessitones  and  taught  in  medical  schools,  is  open  to  objections.  Too 
nic^hiptcein  the  one,  and  time  in  the  other  are  given  to  the  botani- 
d  {I'itory,  the  commercial  history,  classification,  chemical  history 
tnd  the  pharmaceutical  ^preparations  of  the  remedy,  and  too  little  to 
tiie  loedicil  properties  and  uses ;  for  instance,  thirty  pages  are  devoted 
to  the  former  and  but  four  to  the  latter,  in  the  United  States  Dispen- 
sitorr  on  the  article  cinchona. 

The  student  shonld  be  well  informed  in  botany  before  entering  the 
^^•llege;  for  of  all  places  in  the  world  a  medical  college  is  one  of  the 
T>rst  at  which  to  learn  botany,  and  if  the  student  fails  to  learn  it  before 
eaterin^,  he  seldom  or  never  will. 

AnoSier  objection  is,  that  the  teaching  of  materia  ^medica  there 
pvt&kes  too  much  of  generalities  and  too  little  attention  is  given  to 
specialties;  too  much  time  is  devoted  to  the  written  history  and 
description  of  remedies  which  only  gives  to  the  student  a  theoretical 
cnowl&lge  of  the  subject,  and  too  little  attention  to  the  most  essen- 
tiii,  beeanee  the  most  useful,  the  practical  part.  So  much  is  this  the 
»ae  that  be  gains,  during  his  lecture-courses,  but  a  meager  practical 
&»^edge  ck  the  subject,  and  after  leaving  the  college  is,  in  many 
^i^aooea,  unable  to  distinguish,  by  sight  or  any  other  sense,  the  plants 
ruving  aronnd  him.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  when  the  teachers 
<  materia  medica,  so  often  found  in  the  schools,  are  themselves 
i^j&kdexit  upon  the  dispensatories ^br  all  the  information  they  impart 
•'■the Rodent,  and  cannot  distinguish,  when  growing  or  in  the  dry 
^'ate,  Eupaiarium  perfoliaium  from  Eupatorium  purpureum^  or 
^m  the  different  species  of  Aeclepiasf 

To  sacfa  an  extent  does  this  ignorance  prevail  among  college-bred 
?"'jaeiai]8— f^^uates  if  you  please  —  that  the  country  doctor  who 
^^^ersaw  the  inside  of  a  university,  or  bumped  his  nose  against  a 
ojJegeKioor,  but  is  thoroughly  acquainted  witn  the  materia  medica 
•t  &  books,  and  of  th^  region  in  whidi  he  lives,  thus  possesses  a 
[nctical  advantage  over  his  college  rival  that  can  scarcely  be  esti- 
'^)^.  And  why  should  it  not  be  so,  when  manv  of  the  graduates, 
^Niiege-bred  pbysicianB,''  cannot  distinguish,  by  the  senses,  a  stack  of 
't«liafrom  maidenhair,  vervain  from  a  mullenstock,  sassafras  from 
^^ood,  or  a  white-oak  or  chestnut  tree  trom  a  birch  or  beech  I 
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Snch  ignorance  we  have  seen,  and  in  «  large  meaanre  it  does  prevail 
among  a  large  class  of  physicians,  many  times  to  a  great  disadvan- 
tage ;  but  we  are  free  to  say  that  eclectics  are  steadily  prc^essing, 
and  with  them  such  a  state  of  things  is  inexcusable.  It  might  be 
urged  that  the  great  advances  made  in  pharmacy,  by  which  the  ele- 
gant products  of  crude  materials  are  placed  upon  our  shelves  ready 
for  immediate  use,  renders  the  knowledge  of  the  cruder  articles 
unnecessary.  In  practice  this,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  true  and  might 
relieve  the  student  from  the  tedium  attendant  upon  acquiring  a  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  materia  mediea,  and  we  fear  many  take  advantage 
of  this  short  cut  to  reach  practice.  But  it  partakes  of  the  plan  of 
making  a  scholor  by  a  study  of  the  classics,  to  the  neglect  of  the 
English  branches,  and  rendering  him  a  laughing-stock  for  school- 
boys. 

We  would  not,  however,  advise  every  doctor  to  go  to  the  woods, 
dig  roots  and  bark  trees,  or  gather  the  herbs,  in  order  to  find  out  the 
difference  in  their  characteristic  appearances  ;  although  many  might 
do  so  with  advantage,  and  the  people  would  be  the  gainers,  if  some 
of  them  did  nothing  else  but  dig  roots.  Yet  we  do  most  strenuously 
insist  upon  eclectics  being  better  acquainted  with  our  indigenous 
materia  mediea,  as  it  is  the  distinguishing,  the  saving  feature,  of  the 
eclectic  practice. 

It  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  some,  no  doubt,  to  take  lessonfi 
from  '^  a  root  and  herb  doctor  "  whom  certain  men  call  a  '^  quack.'^ 
As  we  before  remarked,  the  student  should  obtain  this  knowledge 
before  being  sent  to  the  college.  Preceptors  are  too  apt  to  neglect 
their  students  in  this  regard.  Every  physician  who  educates  a  student 
should  spend  a  few  hours  occasionally  during  the  summer  monthi 
in  the  fields,  the  meadows  or  the  woods,  and  impart  to  him  thii 
instruction,  or  the  student  should  spend  some  time  with  a  profes 
sional  botanist.  A  whole  summer  passed  in  this  way  would  be  timi 
well  spent. 

It  is  often  necessary,  for  the  country  physician  especially,  to  use  oi 

Erescribe  some  remedy  found  growing  in  the  immediate  neighbor 
ood,  and  be  should  be  able  to  describe  or  find  it  readily,  know  i1^ 
use,  and  be  familiar  with  its  medicinal  qualities. 

As  a  thorough  knowledge  of  chemistry  gives  a  better  acquaintanci 
with  physiology,  so  a  thorough  knowledge  of  materia  mediea  cod 
tributes  to  a  successful  knowledge  of  therapeutics. 

Pharmacy  has,  of  late  years,  contributed  much  to  our  knowledgi 
of  materia  mediea  by  changing  the  materials  thereof,  or  isolating  t\v 
active  principles  from  the  crude,  presenting  us  the  many  elegan 
preparations  now  used  in  practice,  which  is  a  very  important  featun 
and  largely  adds  to  our  success. 

As  eclectics  we  have  sufficient  reason  to  be  proud  of  what  has  beei 
accomplished,  and  may  we  not  hope  that  much  more  will  be  aecum 
plished,  if  we  labor  in  the  cause  as  in  years  gone  by  ?  Notwithstand 
ing  professional  prejudices,  the  tendency  to  keep  the  beaten  tracl^ 
the  difficulties  which  we  encounter  in  tlie  introduction  of  new  or  evei 
positive  remedies  in  the  treatment  and  cure  of  diseases,  we  are  wai 
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noted  io  sajinf^,  and  all  may  feel  encouraged  in  the  belief,  that  ere 
mftOT  jeare  ebill  have  gone  bj,  the  eclectic  materia  medica,  practice 
led  thenpeotioB,  will  be  pre-eminent  over  all  others,  give  strength  to 
ofiraa6e,and  guccess  which  cannot  be  gainsaid. 

H.  WOHLGEMUTH,  M.  D.,  111. 
J.  R.  BORLAND,  M.  D.,  Pa. 
M.  F.  LINQUIST,  M.  D.,  Conn. 

Committee. 
SpBiXGnsLD,  Illinois,  Jtme,  1875. 


SUPPLEMENTARY. 

By  H.  Wohlgemuth,  M.  D. 

The  sabject  of  materia  medica,  to  understand  it  well,  is  of  no  small 
impurUnoe  to  any  one  who  wishes  to  sncceed  in  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine. It  is  80  intimately  connected'witb  the  other  branches  of  the 
beiiing  art  that  withont  a  requisite  knowledge  of  it  we  should  almost 
inryiably  &il.  In  the  successful  treatment  of  disease,  and  the.alle- 
^iarioD  of  suffering,  it  is  absolutely  indispensable  that  we  possess  a 
tiioroiu;h  koowledge  of  the  medicines  employed,  and  understand 
iislr  t£erapentic  effects. 

A  medicine  is  that  which,  in  suitable  doses,  acts  in  harmony  with 
the  laws  of  nature,  and,  when  duly  administered,  assists  in  the  restora- 
ti-'O  of  health. 

It  is  Deoessary,  then,  for  him  who  practices  medicine,  to  become 
coDTeraant  with  the  action  and  effects  of  the  remedies  thus  employed, 
^cdj  natare'a  law,  be  obedient  to  its  mandates,  underatand  its  opera- 
liuus  aod  its  timely  call  for  our  aid,  and  by  a  watchful  observance 
seleet  omr  remedies.  This  is  what  we  understand  to  be  the  true 
iTieoee  in  tlie  practice  of  medicine. 

It  is  open  these  great  principles  that  the  whole  science  of  medicine 
^u  founded,  and  upon  which  the  success  of  every  intelligent  and 
f^^asBfol  physician  depends.  For  it  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  he 
no  would  practice  medicine,  scientifically  and  in  accordance  with 
ti;e  laws  of  nature,  should  understand  and  not  forget  the  relationships 
tUre^o.  Jost  as  sure  as  the  healing  process  of  nature  lies  at  the 
f>GQdatiuD  in  the  cure  of  all  diseases,  just  so  sure  is  it  that  by  a 
;''vper  application  of  the  means  a  cure  can  be  effected  by  relieving 
^'•«ia<sis<ing;  and  many  times  it  can  only  be  made  possible  by  ihe 
pHjper  appliancee.  And  herein  lies  the  necessity  of  being:  acquainted 
«itii  the  means  employed.  Many  times,  by  the  removal  of  exciting 
<AQBe8,  disease  may  be  checked  and  a  speedy  cure  effected,  as  the 
^i^i^ence  of  all  will  prove.  For  example,  in  case  of  poison,  the 
Ttuiyval  of  the  same  or  the  administration  of  proper  antidotes,  gave 
•eiief  at  oncse.  In  case  of  injury  by  foreign  substances,  the  removal 
i  the  same  affords  relief.    In  absce&s,  as  well  as  all  minor  or  capital 
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operations,  the  ase  of  the  knife  becomes  reqnieite,  and  we  call  to  our 
aid  in  cases  of  fracture  or  dislocations,  bandages,  splints  or  other 
proper  appliances.  Again,  in  some  diseases  we  find  the  system  bo 
much  excited,  the  symptoms  so  violent  and  severe  at  the  expense  of 
all  the  vital  organs,  that  we  must  resort  to  anodynes,  diaphoretics 
and  sedatives,  which  not  only  afford  relief,  bnt  check  impending 
danger,  and  many  times  effect  a  cure.  Again,  we  meet  with  cases 
where  the  vital  forces  are  so  far  exhausted  that  nature  of  herself  can- 
not rally  without  the  assistance  of  the  proper  remedies,  such  as 
restoratives,  stimnlants  or  tonics,  etc.  We  find  a  restoration  of  health 
many  times  impossible  without  the  proper  care  as  to  diet,  pare  air, 
cleanliness,  etc.  One  great  fault  of  many  pliysicians  is  that  of  not 
doing  enough,  confining  themselves  to  the  ^^  negative  method"  of 
curing  disease,  and  thus  delay  the  time  of  recovery,  and,  perchance, 
jeopard  the  health  if  not  the  life  of  their  patients.  The  otiier  extreme 
consists  in  what  may  be  termed  '*  doing  too  much,"  or  making  use  of 
too  heroic  a  course  of  treatment.  In  many  instances  nature  will  rid 
itself  of  disease,  only  a  little  time  and  patience  being  required.  We 
should,  tlierefore,  be  able  to  comprehend  nature ;  in  all  its  manifest- 
ations we  should  not  seek  to  be  its  master,  but  its  minister. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  speak  further  of  any  special  remedies  at 
this  time ;  for  should  I  attempt,  I  fear  I  should  fall  short  of  doing  the 
matter  justice  in  so  short  a  space  or  condensed  a  form  as  this  report 
requires.  We  are  all  aware  that  our  materia  medica  is  constantlj^ 
enlarging ;  new  remedies  are  being  added  ;  many  remedies  that  fell 
into  disuse  for  many  years,  and  were  thought  worthless,  are  again 
revived,  have  been  proven  to  be  valuable  in  the  treatment  and  cure 
of  disease,  and  many  are  ranking  to-day  among  the  very  best  oi 
remedial  agents.  This  has  especially  been  the  case  since  the  intro' 
duction  of  fluid  extracts,  concentrated  tinctures,  alkaloids,  resinoidi 
and  the  many  kindred  preparations.  Their  different  and  simple 
administration,  and  the  more  certain  and  satisfactory  results,  are  all 
encouraging.  Remedies  heretofore  were  administered  with  greal 
uncertainty;  and  too  often  disappointment  was  the  result  of  our  best 
endeavors.  Many  times  those  who  have  been  in  former  years,  anc 
even  now  are  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  have  felt  mortifiec 
at  being  baffled.  How  wonderfully  has  all  this  changed  ;  and  to  wba 
source  is  due  the  credit  of  all  the  great  aciiievements  accomplished 
The  universal  answer  will  be :  it  is  the  ever-watchful  eye,  and  th< 
genius  of  the  human  mind,  which  is  forever  penetrating  into  th< 
mysteries  of  nature  and  making  her  reveal  to  us  that  which  ii 
unknown,  bringing  down  to  an  almost  specific  certainty  the  expectan 
results  in  the  administration  of  our  remedies. 

The  most  important  questions  of  to-day  are :  How  shall  we  mos 

successfully  treat  diseases,  promote  health  and  happiness,  develop  an< 

perfect  the  agencies  at  our  hands  ?    In  the  solution  we  will  contribute 

inestimable  knowledge  to  the  medical  profession,  and  those  for  who6* 

.  benefit  it  is  will  so  acknowledge  it.     In  this  is  our  reward. 

Springfield,  Illinois,  Jvms  18, 1875. 
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REPORT  ON  GYN-^COLOGY. 

By  R  W.  Geddbs,  M.  D. 

The  oommittee  on  eBsays  and  reports  have  appointed  me,  with 
others,  to  addreee  yon  to-day  npon  the  enbject  of  gynsBCoIogy.  I  have 
Dot  had  an  opportunity  of  consulting  the  others,  and  what  I  have  to 
offer  most  be  considered  as  an  individnal  report. 

Bj  this  method  many  valuable  hints  and  suggestions  in  private 
practice  may  be  brought  out  of  much  importance  to  this  socie^, 
which  coald  not  conveniently  be  embraced  in  a  general  report.  In 
a  national  association,  where,  of  necessity,  its  members  are  far 
removed  firom  each  other,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  practically  impossible 
to  do  otherwise.  What  little  I  have  to  offer,  then,  on  the  important 
eobjecl  of  gynsBCology,  will  be  principally  taken  from  ray  own  expe- 
rience and  observations  in  practice. 

When  we  look  back  upon  the  history  of  gynecology  for  the  last 
fifteen  years  and  observe  the  interest  with  which  it  has  engaged  many 
of  tlie  mo6t  eminent  minds  both  of  Europe  and  America,  the  valuable 
deductions  unfolded,  the  many  therapeutic  agents  they  have  advised, 
the  surgical  appliances  they  have  instituted,  the  extraordinary  opera- 
tions recommended  and  performed,  the  instruments  invented  to  render 
operations  m«jre  easy,  safe  and  sure,  and  the  many  valuable  sugges- 
tioos  in  hygiene  and  dietetics,  it  may  seem  presumptuous  and  super- 
erogatory in  me  to  offer  a  single  suggestion.  But  notwithstanding 
the  extraordinary  services  of  these  men,  and  the  light  they  have 
aased  to  shed  upon  and  penetrate  even  the  most  obscure  pathological 
o>indition  to  which  woman  is  subjected,  still  her  diseases  are  on  the 
incresse,  and  her  sufferings,  it  may  be  said,  are  intensified. 

This,  however,  is  not  from  the  want  of  therapeutic  or  surgical 
resoaroQB,  bat  is  largely  due  to  the  follies  and  vanities  of  woman 
heraelf.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  women  of  the  larger  towns  and 
dtiet.  No  correct  knowledge  of  natural  laws  is  required,  nor  the 
pRiper  observance  of  physiological  condition  regarded  as  of  any 
conaeqaenoe,  and  thus  many  pathological  developments  are  blindly 
indoeed  which  medicine  cannot  reach  nor  the  skill  of  the  physician 
remove. 

This  is  partly  due  to  the  passionate  fondness  of  women  for  dress, 
•bow  and  noental  excitement,  which  seems  to  sway  and  subdue  all 
tiie  nobler  aspirations.  The  force  of  their  reason  then  appears  more 
•/T  less  ruled  and  absorbed  by  the  influence  of  these  vices,  and  every 
thing  bends  to  the  will  of  the  ruling  passion.  Atmospheric  vicissi- 
todet,  piiysioloipcal  couditions,  and  seasons  uf  great  risk  to  health, 
^rt  dkiregardecL  So,  with  the  tliin  dress,  the  constricted  corsets, 
the  thin  stioe,  and  other  impro|>er  attire,  multiplying  their  diseases 
>od  increasing  their  sufferings  by  deranging  the  circulation,  inducing 
^>ngeitions  and  inflammations,  and  impairing  the  vigor  of  the  vital 
force. 

But,  worM  than  even  these  conditions  in  their  consequences  upon 
the  female  oonatitutiou,  is  the  increasing  aversion  of  many  women  to 
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the  very  idea  of  becoming  mothers.  Still  more  fearitil  than  this, 
more  calcalated  to  increase  the  miseries  of  social  life  and  intensify  the 
suffering  of  woman  herself,  are  the  barbarous  measures  often  employed 
upon  her  by  the  abortionist,  and  sometimes  even  by  her  own  hands, 
to  destroy  the  embryo  within  the  womb. 

Sometimes  these  efforts  fail.  Should  such  a  child  live  to  grow  np 
to  maturity,  possessed,  as  it  might  be,  of  many  of  its  mother's  feel- 
ings, how  much  would  be  gained  by  it^  existence  i  Fortunately,  no 
doubt,  many  mutilated  children  so  born  die  early,  while  the  larger 
portion  are  still-bom. 

A  case  of  the  kind,  some  time  ago,  came  under  my  observation. 
The  woman  related  the  history  to  me  while  she  was  under  treatment. 
When  she  found  she  did  not  ^'  come  round  monthly,"  as  she  termed 
it,  she  became  much  excited  and  resorted  to  all  manner  of  means  to 
produce  a  turn  of  the  catamenia.  She  used  to  raise  heavy  weights  ; 
which  method  she  considered  the  most  successful  of  all.  At  length 
she  began  to  flow,  and  continued  to  do  so^ntil  she  became  danger- 
ously weak.  After  six  weeks  of  flowing,  she,  by  the  advice  of  a 
friend  or  lady,  used  a  strong  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  as  a  female 
injection,  which  had  the  effect  of  arresting  the  discharge ;  still  she 
remained  weak  and  miserable,  and  continued  to  bloat,  despite  all 
means  used  to  give  her  strength.  This  bloating,  she  feared,  was 
dropsy ;  on  which  account  I  was  consulted.  Three  or  four  weeks 
later  she  was  taken  with  severe  pains  resembling  those  of  labor,  knd 
I  was  sent  for.  On  vaginitl  examination  I  could  find  no  os  uteri  but 
a  large  tumefied  mass  mat  lay  posteriorly  of  the  o«,  filling  the  recto- 
vcbginal  spase.  Two  other  physicians  were  called  in,  but  could  throw 
no  light  on  the  case.  Her  pains  subsided  that  night  about  twelve 
o'clock,  and  the  next  morning  she  seemed  quite  comfortable.  This 
demonstration  repeated  itself  at  two  different  times  afterward  with- 
out producing  any  apparent  result.  Two  weeks  later,  however,  vom- 
iting, diarrhoea,  hectic  fever  and  emaciation  became  very  marked  ; 
and  milk,  diluted  with  cold  water,  was  all  the  nourishment  which  her 
stomach  could  bear.  No  medicine  seemed  to  give  any  relief,  atid 
death,  which  the  symptoms  indicated  to  be  near  at  hand,  was  all  that 
promised  respite  from  her  sufferings. 

About  six  weeks  after  my  first  visit  I  examined  her  jp^r  rectum^ 
and  found  that  the  impacted  mass  had  ulcerated  throiilgh  the  anterior 
wall  of  that  organ.  The  following  morning  I  succeeded,  after  much 
difficulty,  in  delivering  her  of  a  putrid  foetus,  through  the  medium  of 
that  ulcerated  wall  and  the  anus.  It  appeared  like  a  foetus  of  seven 
or  eight  months  old.  The  left  foot  had  already  rotted  off  and  passed 
away.  I  washed  out  the  uterus  by  repeated  injections  of  hot  water 
through  the  perforation  in  the  rectum,  about  four  inches  above  the 
external  orifice,  to  i*emove  the  residue  of  the  decomposing  placenta. 
She  suffered  extremely.  It  was  a  foot-presentation,  and  her  system 
.  was  fearfully  relaxed  otherwise.  I  could  not  have  succeeded  in 
removing  it  entire,  it  was  so  much  decayed.  From  the  period  of 
conception  to  the  day  of  delivery,  she  had  retained  tliis  foetus  —  forty- 
six  weeks,  or  a  little  over  tan  montjt^.  j^b^  .knew  the  time  correctly, 
^  ther^  wa^  bvt  pue  exposure.. 
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This  is  one  of  the  many  difficnltiee  that  stand  in  the  way  to  prevent 
our  labors  from  beitig  crowned  with  success  ;  this  is  why  so  many 
women  continue  to  sicken,  snifer  and  prernatnrely  die  —  why  our 
own  labors  so  discouraging  and  often  times  unsuccessful  —  why  the 
halo  and  glory  of  medicine  have,  in  a  great  degree,  faded  in  popular 
estimatiou.  The  people  generally  have  no  real  conception  of  these 
matters.  Their  attention  is  almost  always  diverted  from  the  facts  of 
the  esse  tbroagh  the  veil  of  deception  that  is  thrown  over  it  by  the 
tubitUuiion  of  a  Jhlse  name  that  is  generally  given  to  the  character 
of  the  sickness.  The  phvsician  in  attendance  has  often  to  accept  and 
sometimes  publish  the  ralsehood  in  his  daily  rounds,  and  thus  the 
Bcience  of  medicine  and  the  medical  attendant  are  thrown  into  a  false 
light  which  it  is  not  always  safe  for  him  to  correct.  Nay,  more,  not 
nnfreqaently  the  physician  may  be  called  upon  to  sign  a  mortuary 
certificate  in  which  fever  or  some  otlier  malady  is  named,  instead  of 
msir(hperitanitis  induced  by  abortion,  as  the  cause  of  death.  Thjis, 
are  we  at  times  compell^  to  cover  and  consign  to  oblivion  tlrese 
fearfiiln*8nlts  of  abortion.  Tlie  influence  of  abortion  upon  the  female 
sexnal  organs  frequently  develops  complications  directly  and  sympa- 
thetically, that  thwart  the  beneficial  action  of  medicine.  If  death 
does  not  take  place  immediately,  it  lays  the  foundation  of  lingering 
and  wasting  disease. 

Another  point  which  the  gynsecologist  has  to  contend  with  in  a 
l«ige  per  centage  of  cases,  is  tne  difficulty  of  instituting  and  continu- 
ing proper  hygienic  measifres.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  convince 
many  women  of  the  necessity  of  breathinsc  pure  air,  keeping  the  skin 
active,  and,  in  warm  weather  more  especially,  well  sponged,  and  the 
other  excreting,  organs  active  and  regularly  attended  to,  or  of  main- 
taining a  diet  that  will  assure  their  more  faithful  action.  I  am  aware 
that  too  great  an  activity  of  the  excreting  organs  is  undesirable.  But 
how  can  we  be  sacoessiiil,  when  a  woman  is  suffering  from  leucorrhoda, 
prolapses  or  metritis,  or  in  fact  from  any  form  of  disease,  and  does 
not  have  a  movement  from  her  bowels  oftener  than  once  in  six  or 
eight  dayst  This  is  not  uncommonly  the  case,  yet  we  can  seldom 
eonvinoe  her  of  the  necessity  of  changing  that  condition  by  diet  or 
otherwise.  Prolapsus,  leucorrhoea  and  flexion,  especially  anti-flexi  u, 
embmoe  a  large  per  centage  of  sufiering  women  ;  and  who  can  deny 
that  constipation,  if  it  is  not  the,  direct  cause,  at  least  plays  a  very 
important  part  in  the  matter  —  even  defeating  the  endeavors  of  the 
phjudan!  When  to  these  are  added  the  destructive  agencies  of 
inappropriate  dress,  undue  mental  excitement  and  frequent  exposure 
to  atmospheric  vicissitudes,  we  perceive  some  of  the  means  and  con- 
ditions established,  and  frequently  sustained  by  woman  herself,  which 
oompltcate  and  multiply  her  sufferings  and  render  successful  treat- 
ment diiBcalt. 

Having  directed  attention  to  one  or  two  of  the  causes  which  tend 
tv  multiply  diseases  and  intensify  suffei'ing,  I  will  now  mention  one 
or  two  of  the  mistakes  on  the  part  of  the  physician,  whose  treatment 
frequently  becomes  tedious  and  disciouraging  to  the  patient,  as  well 
Si  oaMMMifiil.     The  flrst  of  these  is  their  mistake  in  diagnosis.    It 
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is  true  that,  in  many  cases,  t^e  phases  are  so  mixed  and  obscore  that 
a  correct  diagnosis  is  hardly  practicable,  and  especially  when  the 
stomach,  heart  and  nervous  system  are  in  strong  sympathy  with  the 
local  disorder.  It  is  frequently  at  the  first  great  starting  point  that 
failure  in  treatment  takes  place.  No  treatment,  however  good  in 
itself,  can  be  successful,  in  my  opinion,  when  it  is  based  upon  false 
diagnosis.  It  is  astonishing  how  many  physicians  fail ;  how  many 
patients  continue  to  suffer,  and  sometimes  die,  in  consequence  of  this 
great  mistake.  Can  their  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  and  piiysiology 
of  the  female  organs  be  complete  ?  If  so,  nothing  could  aid  them  so 
much  in  obtaining  a  correct  diagnosis.  With  this  knowledge  of  the 
organism,  coupled  with  its  direct  surrounding  and  sympathetic  rela- 
tions to  other  parts,  nothing  could  make  the  case  more  clear  and 
simple.  But  this  qualification  is  not  always  possessed.  But  I  have 
often  thought  that  there  was  no  form  of  disease,  to  which  human 
beings  are  subjected,  in  which  the  diagnosis  is  so  loosely  made,  or  in 
whieh  the  opinion  of  the  patient,  is  so  generally  accepted  for  the  true 
condition  of  the  case,  as  in  those  peculiar  to  women,  and  as  a  oonae- 
quence,  the  treatment  is  frequently  unsuccessful. 

It  is  not  presumed  that  a  woman  does  not  know  when  or  where  she 
is  sick,  or  that  she  cannot  give  a  fair  description  of  her  feelings,  and 
quite  a  history  of  her  case.  But  in  my  experience  a  very  large 
number  of  women  have  no  real  perception  of  the  true  nature  of  their 
sufferings.  In  some  there  is  merely  a  sickly  profession  of  the  mind 
without  foundation,  or  a  trace  of  disease  for  its  warrant. 

But  when  a  woman  requires  the  services  of  a  physician,  he  ought 
to  be  sufiiciently  qualified  to  convince  himself,  at  least,  with  a  correct 
diagnosis  of  the  case.  But  without  a  fair  anatomical  knowledge,  he 
will  fail  even  in  doing  that  sometimes,  as  the  following  case  will 
illustrate : 

Not  long  ago  I  was  requested  by.  a  physician  in  a  neighboring  town 
to  assist  him  in  an  operation  for  the  removal  of  a  tumor  in  the  vagi- 
nal passage.  It  was  very  peculiar,  broad-based,  and  pressing  upon 
the  vaginal  portion  of  the  uterine  neck.  I  made  what  I  considered 
to  be  a  very  thorough  examination  of  the  case.  The  patient  waa  an. 
unmarried  lady,  abont  thirty  years  of  age ;  she  had  suffered  the  pre- 
vious ten  years  with  hsemoiThoids  ana  severe  constipation  of  the 
bowels.  I  ordered,  as  a  preliminary  to  the  operation,  a  quart  of  hot 
milk  and  water,  to  which  was  added  two  drachms  of  the  componnd 
tincture  of  hydrastis  and  lobelia,  to  be  given  as  an  injection  to  the 
bowels.  It  acted  very  powerfully.  I  made  a  second  examination  to 
make  myself  still  more  sure,  and  found  that  the  tumor  had  entirely 
passed  away.  I  then  requested  her  attending  phj)rsician  to  examine 
for  himself.  He  exclaimed,  "  How  did  you  do  it  i  Where  is  it  ?  " 
and  began  to  look  over  the  bed-clothes  for  the  tumor.  I  simply 
remarked  to  him  that  I  would  explain  the  matter  on  onr  way  home, 
as  I  was  then  in  a  great  hurry. 

In  a  second  case,  the  patient  was  a  lady  about  tliirty-five  years  of 
age,  the  mother  of  several  children,  who  had,  as  I  was  informed, 
been  suffering,  more  or  less  severely  for  a  number  of  years,  with  pro- 
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lipm  Qteri.  For  the  last  two  monthe  she  had  been  confined  to  her 
bed,  bj  order  of  her  physicians,  with  the  view  of  curing  her  of  this 
eomplaint. 

When  I  reached  the  place,  some  twenty  miles  from  my  office,  I 
found  oonsiderable  excitement  and  much  anxiety  expressed  by  the 
fiunily  and  her  friends  for  her  Safety.  I  learned  that  she  had  had 
MTeral  physicians  in  conncil  during  the  last  six  months,  but  that 
none  of  them  seemingly  had  done  her  any  good. 

The  first  point  I  observed  when  I  entered  her  room,  was  that  the 
foot  of  the  bed  was  considerably  elevated  above  that  of  the  head ;  her 
fooe  was  highly  flushed,  head  hot,  and  pressing,  by  gravitation,  upon 
the  head-board  ;  the  pulse  ninety,  small,  and  somewhat  wiry  ;  the  skin 
hot  and  dry  ;  no  appetite,  except  for  cold  water,  which  was  extremely 
arpnt ;  a  great  portion  of  the  time  a  severe  diarrhoea  of  fifteen  to 
twenty  watery  discbarges  a  day.  She  was  under  the  care  of  two 
phjeieians,  who  ordered  her  charcoal  injections,  and  placed  upon  her 
bad:  in  this  down  hill  position,  with  her  head  depressed  and  her  hips 
elevaled. 

I  examined  her  per  voffinam  to  ascertain  the  extent  and  other  con- 
ations of  the  prolapeus,  and  in  this  case,  as  in  the  former,  I  had 
ordered  the  compound  tincture  of  hydrastis,  nix  drachms  in  a  quart 
or  more  of  hot,  sweetened  water,  when  I  was  informed  by  the  husband 
that  she  was  suffering  severely  from  a  diarrhoea,  and  he  thought  such 
woold  be  unnecessary,  although  she  had '  in  times  gone  by  taking  a 
f;reat  many  injections  to  move  her  bowels,  as  she  had  always  suffered 
from  constipation  until  of  late.  I  explained  that  this  was  a  medi- 
eated  injection  which  had  no  reference  to  the  diarrhoea ;  and  so  it  was 
given  and  ordered  to  be  retained  as  long  as  possible,  which  was  done 
vntil  emesis,  copious  perspiration,  and  a  powerful  evacuation  of  hard, 
dry,  shiny,  fecal  matter  was  passed,  which  produced  considerable 
SMXKtration,  faintness  and  distress. 

After  these  symptoms  had,  in  a  measure,  passed  away,  I  made  a 
■eeond  examination  and  found  no  indications  of  prolapsus  whatever. 
The  womb,  on  the  contrary,  unusually  elevated.  The  whole  cause  of 
tiie  diarrhoea  and  the  supposed  prolapsus  was  induced  by  an  exces- 
sively unpacked  rectum,  with  hardened  fseces  which  extended  in  upon 
the  vaginal  passage  almost  closing  it  up,  and  acting  as  a  powerful 
irritant  upon  the  mucous  walls  of  the  rectum  itself.  This  accounted 
for  the  excessive  watery  diarrhoea!  discharges,  already  mentioned,  and 
pressing  the  womb  upward,  and  thus  preventing  prolapsus  even  had 
there  been  a  disposition  in  the  organ  to  admit  of  it.  ohe  recovered 
rapidly,  and  has  had  no  prolapsus,  to  my  knowledge,  since,  and  I 
^Mtion  if  she  ever  had  before. 

The  sufferings  of  this  poor  woman,  when  I  first  saw  her,  were  more 
thia  I  can  deecribe.  When  I  visited  her  that  hot  July  day,  she  had 
laid  open  her  back  two  long  months,  because  that  position  had  been 
considered,  by  her  medical  advisers,  a  very  important  part  of  the  treat- 
meot  There  she  lay,  heated  from  without,  intensely  fevered  within, 
appetite  lost,  strength  daily  fading  out,  the  nervous  system  highly 
eiuted,  her  immediate  friends  sad  and  discouraged,  hope  slowly  pas- 
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sing  away,  and  nniveraal  distress  pervading  her  whole  being ;  nothin 
to  relieve,  nothing  to  refresh  her  consuming  body  bnt  cold  w^atei 
cold  water. 

In  addition  to  a  correct  diagnosis  in  the  trei^tment  of  female  dii 
eases,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  almost  as  important  to  be  particular  i 
observing  the  trne  diathesis  oi  ^ooA.and  &oery  case.  In  fact,  thi 
forms  a  very  essential  point  in  a  correct  diagnosis,  and  I  believe  ths 
no  diagnosis  without  it  can  be  absolutely  correct.  If  we  have  a  cas 
of  exanthemata  do  we  not  consider  it  necessary  to  ascertain  the  trii 
character  of  that  exanthem,  so  that  we  can  more  certainly  prescrib 
its  antidote  f  If  we  have  a  case  of  ophthalmia,  do  we  not  deem  it  c 
vital  importance  to  know  at  once  whether  it  is  catarrhal,  scrofulouf 
rheumatic,  or  some  other  form  of  disease  that  has  attacked  the  eye 
so  that  we  can  be  directed  with  greater  certainty  in  the  treatment 
If  we  have  a  case  of  gastritis,  do  we  not  consider  it  of  the  highee 
importance  to  ascertain  the  true  character  of-  the  inflammation 
whether  it  is  the  result  of  some  foreign  substance  in  the  sromach,  o 
the  metastasis  of  gout,  rheumatism,  or  some  eruptive  form  of  diaeaat 
that  has  induced  the  disturbance,  so  that  we  can  institute  the  nios 
appropriate  treatment  to  meet  the  true  indications  of  the  case ;  anc 
thus  tnat  we  may  speedily  relieve  the  patient  and  make  our  succea 
the  most  complete  f 

If  we  consider  it  sound  doctrine  to  ascertain  the  quality  of  a  dia 
ease  that  may  have  attacked  the  skin,  the  eye,  the  heart,  or  th< 
stomach,  before  we  begin  treatment,  is  it  not  equally  necessary,  ii 
treating  the  multitudinous  disorders  of  women,  to  observe  this  verj 
important  condition  also,  which  is  more  or  less  present  in  every  case 
ana  in  some  cases  forms  a  very  important  feature  t  Yet  how  lightlj 
this  is  heeded  in  practice.  There  are  many  physicians  who  take  nc 
notice  of  it  whatever ;  and  in  consequence,  there  are  innumerable 
cases,  many  of  them  comparatively  simple  in  their  nature,  that  con- 
tinue to  suffer  weekly,  monthly,  and,  I  was  going  to  say,  yearly,  alike 
disconragine  to  the  patient  and  the  physician,  that  a  proper  consid- 
eration of  this  point,  and  a  treatment  based  upon  the  same,  would 
have  cured  in  a  very  short  space  of  time.  This  is  one  of  the  pointfl 
in  treatment  the  observance  of  which  makes  some  men  almost  always 
successful.  It  is  one  of  the  little  things  overlooked  by  many,  upon 
which  some  noble  fellows  founder  and  are  wrecked.  Althougn  it 
may  seem  a  little  matter  to  many,  the  mistake  is  a  great  one  ;  it  is  of 
vast  importance  to  the  patient,  and  sometimes  of  serious  consequences 
to  the  physician. 

Another  consideration  which  ought  to  be  taken  into  account  by  the 
physician  in  the  management  of  all  forms  of  female  complaints,  is 
the  wasting  influences  of  these  diseases  qpon  the  vital  force.  In  nearly 
all  of  these  complaints  the  reduction  of  the  vital  force  is  more  or  less 
present,  either  as  a  cause  or  effect.  In  some  cases  this  condition  may 
seem  to  take  on  the  double  relation  of  both  cause  and  effect;  the 
reduced  vital  force  developing  the  disease,  and  the  destructive 
influence  of  the  disease  reaching  upon  the  enfeebled  constitntiooy 
still  further  reducing  the  vital  force,  and  thus  rendering  the  disease 
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more  marked  and  difficult  of  en  re.  No  real  orji^nic  disease  of  the 
female  aezaal  organs  can  exist  withont  more  or  less  impairing  this 
CMioe.  Even  functional  derangement,  more  particnlarly  in  yonn^ 
womm,  wiU  often  so  far  reduce  this  power  as  to  produce  serious  and 
scHDetimes  fatal  resnlts.  In  some  cases  where  there  is  no  functional 
or  organic  disease  of  the  part,  but  merely  an  ansemic  or  a  feeble 
development  is  present,  a  corresponding  deficiency  of  vital  force,  and 
in  aome  cases  of  general  physical  development  may  be  observed. 

Thia  is  largely  due,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  great  sympathythat 
eziste  between  the  sexual  system  and  the  digestive  apparatus.  VPhen  ^ 
the  former  is  weak,  or  in  an.  abnormal  condition,  a  corresponding 
eafeebliog  or  disturbing  influence  is  more  or  less  diffused.  The  addi- 
tion to  the  blood  from  the  food  taken  is  more  or  less  vitiated,  thus 
impairing  nutrition,  and  spreading  general  disorder  in  the  system ; 
the  evil  consequences  of  which  are  frequently  sad  and  solemn, 
throwing  over  the  once  happy  home  the  dark  shadow  of  gloom  and 
the  deepest  sorrow. 

If^  then,  this  great  formative  force,  a  force  which  arranges  the 
materiab  of  growth,  reproduces  cellules,  endows  all  parte  of  the  body 
with  sensibility,  and  resists  the  destructive  action  of  numerous  mor- 
bific agents,  is  more  or  less  reduced  in  power  by  all  forms  of  female 
complaints,  while  health  in  all  parts  of  the  body  can  only  be  main- 
tained by  sostaining  this  power,  crease  correspondingly  becomes  more 
manifest  as  it  falls  from  its  normal  standard  —  is  it  not  a  consider- 
ation of  vast  importance  to  the  physician  to  employ  such  measures 
as  wiD  raise  this  force  to  the  hignest  point  that  toe  conditions  of  the 
erne  can  so  attain,  in  order  to  make  the  local  treatment  the  moat 
soeeeHful !  But  this  important  point  —  in  many  cases  the  most 
important  consideration  in  treatment  —  is  overlooked  by  many. 
Eveo  when  the  local  treatment  is  appropriate,  their  success  is  more 
or  leaa  defeated,  and  the  management  of  the  case,  in  many  instances, 
seems  a  bangle  and  a  sham. 

It  may  be  true  that  there  are  exceptional  cases  where  the  local 
treatment  may  suffice.  But  it  seems  to  me  they  must  be  simple  in 
their  character ;  not  of  long  duration. 

Another  matter  ought  to  be  observed,  at  least  in  my  opinion,  in 
the  inaoaffement  of  the  diseases  of  women ;  I  allude  to  the  different 
degrees  oi  development  of  the  female  organism.  Increase  of  vohime 
cenerally  gives  a  corresponding  increase  of  strength,  while  defective 
development  involves  a  greater  liability  to  derangement  and  disease. 
The  different  degrees  of  development  in  these  parts,  and  their  tend- 
eaciea,  are  nothing  more  than  may  bo  observed  in  other  pa.rts  of  the 
body.  Feeble  development,  like  its  opposite,  seems  to  be  hereditary 
in  eooie  families  and  temperaments,  and  is  as  peculiar  to  them  as 
weak  eyes,  weak  lungs,  or  small  muscular  development  to  others. 

A  small  development  of  the  female  organism  may  also  be  due  to 
the  neeleet  of  suitable  physical  exercise,  improper  diet,  and  excessive 
meDtal  activity,  especially  in  young  persons.  Physical  exercises,  if 
mil  eerried  too  tar,  especially  during  the  period  of  growth,  always 
give  bodily  strength  and  development ;   more  particularly  if  these 
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exercises  have  been  ooDdncted  in  harmony  with  the  nature  of  the 
case.  A  diet  that  consists  too  mnch  of  starchy  substances,  and  defi- 
cient in  nitrc^n  and  the  phosphates,  torpifies  the  bowels  and  with- 
holds proper  natrition  from  the  sexual  organism,  and,  I  might  say, 
from  tne  whole  body,  thus  dwarfing  development. 

Oontinned  mental  labor  also  tends  to  physical  degeneracy;  benoe, 
modern  civilization  has  given  birth  to  many  forms  of  female  snfiEer- 
ing  that  women,  in  the  more  savage  state,  have  never  experienced. 
The  higher  the  intelligence,  then  the  greater  the  liability  to  physical 
degeneracy,  and  the  more  feeble  the  female  organs  are  developed  the 
greater  the  tendency  for  these  weak  parts  to  become  diseased.  The 
chain,  when  the  strain  is  put  upon  it,  always  gives  way  at  the  weakest 
point ;  and  this  link  in  the  chain  of  woman  s  physical  organization, 
so  liable  likewise,  is  the  most  important  in  her  being.  He,  therefore, 
who  would  be  successful  in  relieving  her  of  her  sufierings,  will  not 
fiul  to  employ  proper  hygienic  measures,  especially  physical  exercises, 
adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  case  ;  a  diet  rich  in  the  phosphates  of 
lime,  soda  and  potassa,  together  with  uterine  tonics,  whenever  the 
patients  ar»  young,  delicate  women. 

WiNOHKNDON,  Mass.,  June^  1875. 


HINTS  TO  YOUNG  PHYSICIANS. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  OBSERVING  TECE  SANITARY  SURROUNDINGS  OP 

PATIENTS. 

By  Jambs  Anton,  M.  D. 

Instead  of  a  paper  on  the  subject  assigned  me,  I  will  offer  a  few 
hints  to.  the  young  members  of  our  profession  on  the  importance  of 
closely  obserying  and  considering  the  causes  that  may  be  likely  to 
retard  the  speedy  recovery  of  tlieir  patients.  The  physician  often 
encounters  persons  applying  for  advice  who  have  no  specific  disease, 
yet  feel  poorly.  They  represent  their  case  in  this  way  :  ^'  That  they 
are  failing  in  energy  and  strength,  and  easily  give  out  on  the  least 
over-exertion."  On  examination  a  general  depression  of  the  vital 
system  will  be  found  to  have  caused  the  debility.  Likewise,  auiong 
those  more  seriously  diseased,  he  will  find  cases  linger  on  his  hands 
much  longer  than  he  had  expected  from  the  83?mptoms  appearing  at 
the  first  examination,  and  beyond  the  time  he  has  seen  such  caaes 
continue,  in  which  the  symptoms  and  diathesis  appeared  the  same. 

Under  such  circumstances  he  is  likely  to  distrust  the  purity  of  his 
medicines,  the  correctness  of  his  diagnosis,  or  the  honesty  of  the 
patient  or  nurse  in  carrying  out  his  prescriptions.  Reflection  may 
remind  him  that  his  remedies  seemed  to  act  well  for  a  short  time,  bnt 
failed  to  keep  up  or  increase  their  influence. 

In  such  cases  the  physician  will  do  well  to  scrutinize  carefully  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  houses  and  h^d/rooma  ot  his  patients.     In 
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■■■T  ifHtanoBB  he  will  peroeive  ample  reason  for  his  apparent  want 
ofeaeana.  In  many  caeea  he  will  learn  that  his  patients  occupy 
bedwwBia  4m  tke  grcund-fioar^  where  stmshine  own,  never  enter^  over 
damp  eellara,  oommunicating  with  the  interior  of  the  honses,  perhaCM 
tfeedlars  and  rooms  bat  imperfectly  ventilated*  Under  snch  cir* 
eitwitinees  the  physician  ought  to  require  imperatively  the  removal 
of  tke  invalid  upstairs,  or  to  a  dry  room,  where  sunshine  and  a  free 
ehcalatioii  of  air  can  be  obtained.  When  a  physician  is  summoned 
to  visil  a  sick  person,  all  that  is  generally  expected  of  him  is^  that  he 
wiD  Make  the  usual  examination  of  the  patient,  prescribe  such  medi* 
and  food  as  the  case  may  require,  andy  perhaps,  if  it  is  a  chronic 
give  directions  about  rest  and  exercise.  It  is  not  presumed, 
in  a  very  few  instances,  that  he  will  investigate  or  have  any 
thing  to  say  about  the  sick  person's  Apartment,  its  situation,  or  the 
nmudiog  conditions,  as  likely  to  beneUt  or  injure  the  invalid. 
Yet  tbeaeare  the  things  which  ought  to  receive  his  especial  attention. 
Tlie  patieDt  ought  to  be  placed  under  the  most  favorable  conditions 
far  eonfort  and  speedy  recovery.  But,  unfortunately,  many  invalids 
can  procure  no  change  of  room,  or  the  removal  of  causes  of  discom- 
fiort  and  irritation,  however  much  such  a  sufferer  may  neckl  repose  or 
BMuUiment ;  the  noise  on  the  street,  or  of  children,  will  often  debar 
deep,  and  the  odors  of  the  cooking-stove  destroy  appetite. 

Ib  nany  cases  of  malarial  or  typhoid  fever,  rheumatism,  diphtheria 
er  other  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs,  the  patient  occupies  a 
■ortb-westem  room  in  a  brick-house,  p^baps  over  a  damp  cellar,  and 
baifiy  ventilated.  Even  where  an  upper  room  can  be  provided,  away 
from  Ae  noise  of  the  household,  the  damps  of  the  grounds,^  and  the 
odun  of  the  kitchen,  where  dry  air,  mtah^ed  "by  the  sim^s  raySy'f  may 
freely  drenlate.  In  such  cases  the  physician  will  neglect  his  duty  to 
the  aek  and  himself,  if  he  fails  to  explain  the  necessity  of  a  change, 
and  iBMt  thnt  his  patient  be  placed  under  conditions  more  favorable 
to  reeoveiT.  If  the  sick-room  has  only  north  windows,  is  damp,  and 
impeifeetiy  ventilated,  he  need  no  more  expect  to  see  the  color  of 

*  There  is  «  Gncalation  taking  place  in  the  earth,:  somewhat  in  analog  to  that 
vakin  tkt  body.  Noxious  and  unwholeoome  substances  are  carried  by  it  to  sreat 
icesL  Where  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  covered  by  vegetation,  the  exnala- 
are  taken  op*  as  food  for  plants,  and  so  rendered  harmless.  .  But  where  no 
fvotedioD  is  afforded,  the  malaria  or  miasm  is  carried  into  the  atmosphere, 
■ag  fi*Ter  and  pestilence.  Intermittent  and  otlier  disorders  are  often  engen- 
i&red  bj  the  moving  of  the  earth,  whether  "grading  down/'  excavating,  or  even 
p'Mi^mg.  CellarB,  unprotected  by  cement,' are,  therefore,  prolific  sources  of 
as  indeed  are  all  places  where  grass  and  herbage  are  wanting. 


♦Teo  nmch  importance  can  hardly  be  riven  to  the  agency  of  the  sun  In  promoting 
kaUt  The  retime  rays  are,  perliape,  me  most  essential.  The  entity  which  we 
deMMuaate  f^ree,  is  doubtless  an  emanation  from  that  body,  or  its  atmosphere. 
PUaii  famish  a  nidu$  for  it ;  the  molecular  elements  of  all  or^uiic  bodies,  whether 
▼tsetalie  or  animal,  evidently  are  the  matrices  where  it  is  lodged.  It  is  set  free,  we 
til^kaav,  by  the'  oombnstion  of  coal  and  other  f\iel ;  so,  too,  it  is  assimilated  and 
■fproprialed  by  Uving  beings  from  their  food.  Vegetables  are  of  JitUe  account  as 
2uod,  excepC  they  have  grown  m  sunlight ;  animals  require  to  be  immersed  in  it  for 
toasidcraole  periods,  to  maintain  a  reasonable  decree  of  health.  Privation  in  this 
pwtiealtf  will  destroy  the  health  of  any  human  oeing ;  and  restbration  to  health 
wkR  hbU^  ia^tdiided,  is  ahnost  imposalble. 
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health  speedily  restored  to  the  faoe  of  his  patient  than  a  lady  to  enjoi 
.the  full  fragrance  and  beanty  of  her  fiow^v  if  she  were  to  attempt  t< 
,grow  them  in  snch  a  room.  A  room  where  flowers  will  not  thrive  i 
unfavorable  to  health* 

I  consider  an  upper  room,  facing  the  south-east,  the  most  healthfnl 
and  a  framed  house  as  superior  to  a  brick  one,  unless  it  be  pla8tere< 
on  lath,  so  as  to  leave  a  space  between  the  brick  and  plastering 
Without  a  space  between  the  plaster  and  the  outer  walls,  the  moistiiii 
of  the  air  in  the  room  will  condense  on  the  walls.  This  often  occur 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  loosen  the  paper,  produce  mould,  or  even  nil 
down  the  walls  in  streams,  especially  in  wet  weather.  Such  a  con 
dition  of  things  is  always  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  occupants. 

Where  the  disease  is  more  persistent  or  malignant  than  usual,  J 
must  insist  the  physician  ought  to  examine  the  condition  of  the  cellai 
and  drainage  of  the  premises.  The  leakage  of  a  kitchen-drain  o! 
privy,  oiten  poisons  the  water  of  the  well,  and  so  produces  dvsentor; 
typhoid  fever,  and  other  malignant  diseases.  It  is  not  only  witbii 
the  province  of  the  family  physician  to  investigate  the  sanitary  sui 
roundings  of  his  patients,  whose  health  and  life  are  in  a  meaBon 
placed  in  his  hands,  but  I  believe  it  to  be  his  duty  to  ascertain,  and 
as  far  as  possible,  procure  the  removal  of  every  cause  that  may  bi 
injurious  to  the  sick  in  his  charge. 

When  the  patient  is  surrounded  with  unwholesome  influences,  th< 
doctor  need  not  be  surprised  if  the  cases  linger  on  his  hands,  wit! 
little  or  no  improvement.  In  such  instances  medicine  alone  will  no 
accomplish  the  cure  in  the  usual  time.    It  is  not  enough  that  th< 

f)atient  is  supplied  with  the  best  and  most  appropriate  medicinec 
ives  in  a  fine-looking  hotise,  elegantly  furnished,  and  is  waited  upoi 
by  affectionate  friends  and  faithful  nurses.  If  he  is  allowed  to  reinaii 
in  an  unwholesome  room,  the  physician  will  have  little  credit  fo 
skill.  He  must,  for  his  own  protection,  require  that  bispatient  sbal 
be  placed  in  apartments  more  salubrious,  if  possible.  There  shooli 
also  allowance  be  made  for  an  apparent  want  of  success  dnrinj 
unfavorable  weather.  But  few  people  seem  to  have  any  idea  of  th 
deleterious  influences  that  affect  the  sick  from  occupying  a  bad!; 
located  and  improperly  constructed  house. 

I  have  so  often  seen  rapid  t*ecovery  from  acute  and  chronic  diseae 
after  such  a  change  of  room  and  surroundings,  and  have  known  c 
so  many  persons  exempted  from  their  usual  attacks  of  diarrhoea 
neuralgia,  rheumatism,  or  malarial  disease,  after  they  had  changei 
their  sitting  and  sleeping  rooms,  that  I  would  as  soon  think  of  lea^ 
ing  ray  patients  without  medicines  as  to  neglect  proper  investigation! 
and  urging  all  sanitary  changes  when  needed  and  practicable.  Tad 
and  prudence  may  often  be  needed  to  win  the  confidence  and  ovei 
come  the  prejudices  of  the  ignorant.  But  the  well-informed  wil 
appreciate  the  value  of  the  physician's  inquiries  into  the  causes  c 
sickness  in  the  family,  and  readily  co-operate  to  remove  them,  am 
to  surround  the  sick  with  the  best  conditions  and  influences  whici 
their  circumstances  will  admit  As  the  intelligent  are  generally  thi 
most  desirable  patrons,  it  is  important  for  young  physicians  to  b 
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.pdifiad  nd  wiUiDg  to  use  every  means  for  the  prevention  and  cure 
J  diMM  when  called  to  their  faroiliee. 

Thit  time  was^wheD  persons  wiUi  small-pox,  typhoid  fever,  and 
other  diiesaeB,  were  shot  up  in  rooms,  from  which  iresh  air  and  san- 
li^  we  earefnily  excluded.  Few  physicians  now  doubt  that  sach 
tnttBOit  harried  thoosands  to  their  graves.  Bnt  there  are  many 
CUM  of  diseise  and  death  still  left  in  operation  that  ought  to  be 
reiaoTed.  Sometimes  there  is  the  utmost  vigilance  required  to  detect 
the  apades  that  may  prodoce  disease.  I  will  give  one  instance  to 
dw  point: 

I  hsd  oeetsionally  prescribed  for  a  lady  and  her  children  for  colds, 
aeonlpsy  etc  For  a  time  I  could  not  trace  an  adequate  cause. 
BellediDi?  thai  the  attacks  often  appeared  on  Mondays,  I  suspected 
tbt  the  change  of  dress  on  Sunday  had  ranch  to  do  with  the  matter. 
1  vtt  aiBoied,  however,  that  the  garments  worn  on  Sundays  were  as 
nnn  ai  those  which  they  had  replaced.  But  further  investigation 
diiekMed  that  the  clothing  and  sheets  were  kept  in  a  closet,  at  the 
Mrth-wertem  corner  of  a  room  that  rarely  had  fire,  and  that  this 
m  much  shaded  with  trees.  Some  of  the  sheets  and  clothing  were 
tnnd  lying  asaiost  the  damp  walls.  They  had  absorbed  moisture 
ek)i|;h  to  prodnce  much  vapor  when  held  before  the  fire ;  I  having 
foQod  this  necessary  to  do,  to  convince  the  lady  that  the  goods  were 
<iafflp,  and  dangerous  to  wear.  She  then  acknowledged  that  they  had 
been  in  the  practice  of  putting  on  these  damp  garments  on  Sunday 
aorning^^  sad  using  the  damp  sheets  the  same  night,  which  was  an 
xacm  bat  sufficient  cause  of  disease.  Such  causes  have,  no  doubt, 
piinted  the  seeds  of  diseases  that  have  shortened  the  lives  of  many 
i(»fed  ooei,  and  left  the  mourning  friends  to  wonder  at  what  they 
.'«cvded  as  ''the  mysterious  dispensations  of  Providence."  The 
froferj  in  the  damp  clothes-press  led  to  due  precaution  on  the  part 
^ftheladj,  and  subsequent  exemption  from  many  colds  and  neuralgic 
laaeb. 

h  view  of  such  cases  as  the  foregoing  it  will  be  well,  in  many 
QaKywhen  patients  are  sufiicieutly  recovered  to  be  able  to  get  up, 
V  the  phvsieian  to  put  them  on  their  guard  against  dressing  m 
{vnenta  that  have  been  hanging  against  brick  walls,  or  in  damp 
^oMi,  without  a  thorough  airing  by  the  fire  or  with  sunshine. .  I 
^^  knovn  of  many  instances  where  bad  effects  were  produced  from 
Sicgleet  of  this  precaution.  I  can  illustrate  these  hints  by  cases  in 
37  own  pnctiee,  where  the  benefit  of  even  a  change  of  bedroom  was 
c^j  demonstrated. 

ScTaral  years  ago  I  was  called  to  see  a  lady  sufiering  from  rheu- 
"tt^  and  typhoid  fever.  I  learned  that  for  years  she  had  been 
■stacked  bj  ihenmatism  and  fever  every  winter  or  spring.  Often, 
vben  paaaing  her  fine  residence,  I  had  reflected  upon  its  unfavorable 
^^0^0^  It  was  situated  in  a  low,  marshy  spot.  Like  the  generality 
^  brick  houses,  the  plaster  was  laid  on  the  walls  instead  of  on  lath, 
*ith  aapeoeof  dead  air  left  between  the  lath  and  walls  as  a  means  of 
tealth,  eomfort,  and  economy  of  fuel.  The  result  in  this,  as  in  similar 
cMQi|  was  that  in  wet  seasons  the  rooms,  and  garments  hanging  in 
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theni)  became  damp.  When  the  walls  were  cooler  than  the  sorroaii 
ing  atmoBpherCi  the  moistnre  of  the  air  in  the  rooms  wonld  settle  i 
the  nnlathed  walls  and  garments  hanging  aeainst  them,  as  it  does  < 
the  outside  of  a  pitcher  when  filled  with  cold  water. 

In  this  case  I  found  the  lady  in  a  room  on  the  ground-floor,  b 
suffering  so  as  to  be  unable  to  be  moved  for  a  few  days.  Fires  we 
immediately  ordered  to  correct  the  humidity  of  the  room.  As  soc 
as  possible  she  was  removed  to  a  finely-situated  upper  room,  whi< 
she  continued  to  occupy  afterward.  Sne  soon  regained  her  healt 
and  has  had  no  return  of  rheumatism. 

'  While  attending  this  lady  I  learned  that  her  husband  had  he{ 
troubled  for  years  with  chronic  diarrhosa,  for  which  he  had  often  h 
home  to  trayel  for  his. health.  Soon  after  removing  up-stairs,  I 
health  greatly  improved  without  any  treatment.  He  afterward  so 
his  property  and  moved  to  a  high,  dry  situation,  and  without  speci 
modification,  soon  was  able  to  eat  what  he  pleased.  Both  free 
acknowledged  thie  beneficial  infiuence  of  their  change  of  room  ai 
residence.  They  now  feel,  they  say,  as  though  they  had  a  new  lea 
of  life. 

I  can  enumerate  many  instances  in  which  individuals  and  famili 
suffered  for  years,  some  slightly,  and  others  to  a  creat  extent,  < 
account  of  living  in  badly  located  dwellings  or  sleeping  in  unwhol 
some  rooms,  who  regained  their  health  after  alterations  in  th« 
promisee  or  a  change  of  residence. 

A  young  physician  may  find  it  difficult  to  persuade  patients  i 
friends  to  make  the  needed  changes  in  their  rooms,  houses  or  habil 
even  when  easy  and  convenient  for  them  to  do  so  ;  but  by  a  judicio 
appeal  to  their  intelligence  he  may  convince  them  that  it  is  mm 
easier  to  preserve  or  regain  health  by  living  in  properly  lighted  ai 
ventilated  rooms,  and  that  by  proper  attention  to  other  sanitary  ml 
they  can  enjoy  better  health,  and  get  along  with  less  medicine  thl 
wbeti  they  neglect  such  things.  Public  attention  is  now  turned 
sanitary  measures,  and  the  laws  of  health,  more  than  formerly  ;  ai 
our  people  are  becoming  better  prepared  to  appreciate  the  matte 
and  co-operate  with  the  progressive  physician  in  all  matters  of  sai 
tanr  character. 

Unfortunately,  whatever  useftil  knowledge  has  been  taught  ot 
children  in  school,  one  of  the  most  useftil  branches  is  generally  ne 
lected  —  that  about  their  own  organizations,  and  the  laws  by  whi< 
these  are  governed.  The  common  school  reading^books  might  supp 
lessons  on  physiology  and  sanitary  regulations.  These,  given  in  tl 
foriT)  of  entertaining  stories,  would  make  a  lasting  impression  on  tl 
diildren^  minds,  and  would  be  of  service  to  them  for  life.  Ti 
influence  of  physicians  in  society  ought  to  be  directed  to  the  enligh 
ening  and  molding  of  public  opinion  in  this  direction,  that  tl 
desired  instroctiou  may  be  given  in  school. 

Eclectic  physicians  claim,  with  good  reason,  to  stand  in  the  froi 
rank  of  medical  reformers.  They  have  shown  this  by  their  superi 
success  in  practice,  and. by  having  better  methods  and  safer  remedi 
than  practitioners  of  other  schools.    It  therefore  beeomes  the  young 
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memben  of  onr  sohool  to  be  studious  and  tboronghly  informed  of  all 
discovem  in  saoitarv  as  well  as  medical  science,  and  to  use  their 
acquirements  for  the  benefit  of  their  patrons  and  of  the  commnnity. 
The? can  enconrage  the  diffusion  of  oeefnl  information  on  this  subjeqty 
ilthoogh  it  cannot  be  expected  that  they  will  n^lect  their  business 
Id  order  to  tnm  pnblic  teachers  on  the  snoject. 

But  for  their  ^neral  ignorance  of  sanitary  affairs,  it  would  be  well 
tliat  the  sniritual  guides  of  to-day  should  be  required  to  explore  the 
cuseBof  disesse  in  their  flocks.  This  was  done  by  the  Jewish  priests 
of  old,  and  was  prescribed  by  such  regulations  as  are  recorded  in 
chapter  xiv,  ct  the  book  of  Leviticus.  It  is  there  laid  down  as  the 
priefit's  doty  to  examine  the  leprous  mold  on  the  walls  of  bouses,  and 
icrape  it  off;  and  if  it  returned,  to  remove  the  plaster  and  stone, 
replace  them  by  other  materials,  and  shut  the  house  up  for  seven 
dafg.  If  the  mold  returned  the  house  was  to  be  torn  down  and  the 
materials  removed  into  an  unclean  place  without  the  city.  Such 
WIS  the  impressive  lesson  by  which  the  Jews  were  taught  the  neces- 
fitT  of  baifding  dry,  healthy  houses.  By  these  and  other  sanitary 
r^atioDs,  interwoven  in  their  religious  code,  the  Jews  became  a 
Hadthj  people;  and  their  descendants  are  distinguished,  to  this  day, 
tyr  bttlth  of  body,  activity  and  elasticity  of  mind,  notwithstanding 
tiie  cruelties  and  barbarous  treatment  which  they  have  experienced 
'W  eentariea. 

If  sudi  aanitary  laws  were  now  executed  with  fidelity  much  would 
'K  «9a>mpliahed  to  arrest  the  deterioration  of  stamina,  and  premature 
^atjrtality  of  the  multitudes  who  inhabit  the  moldy,  dark,  crowded 
Ufiementsof  our  cities,  where  diseases  are  generated,  and  the  children 
vik)  fprow  ap  are  dis^tted  in  body  and  dwarfed  in  mind  —  many  of 
t'H3D  deatioed  to  become  burdens  to  society,  as  well  as  inmates  of 
iMipitftls  and  prisons. 

It  ia  the  obvious  duty  of  the  medical  profession,  on  all  proper  ocoa- 
r-i/Di,  to  instruct  the  people  on  sanitary  matters,  and  in  regard  to 
^i«  necoKity  and  benefit  of  laws  to  prevent  the  occupying  of  under* 
ntwod  deoa  and  notoriously  unhealthy  houses  as  human  habitations, 
^i  60  to  arreat  the  cause  and  dissemination  of  death,  disease,  misery 
Add  crime. 

I  hope  all  young  ^lectio  practitioners  will  do  their  share  in  this 
^]wL  They  can  do  much  in  this  direction^  if  they  cherish  liberal 
^i<«i  and  sentiments  broad  and  philanthropic,  and  are  determined 
*•<'  Bee  their  efforts,  not  only  to  treat  their  patrons  properly  when  sick, 
'Ct  by  timely  hints  and  honest  counsel,  to  aid  in  preserving  them  in 
talth  bj  pointing  out  the  agencies  likely  to  produce  or  tbster  dis- 
^^Ms.  Some  will  be  unable  to  appreciate  their  motives,  but  they 
uaj  nsit  aatored  that  a  faithful  discharge  of  their  duties,  as  the  physi- 
'an  and  friend  of  their  natrons,  will  not  only  acquit  their  own  oon- 
fc^oeeg,  bat  will  eventually  win  the  esteem  and  also  the  patrotiage  of 
ie  eolifi^teoed  portion  of  the  community. 

With  theae  suggestions  I  close,  fuilv  believing  in  ^^  the  good  time 
vgiuhg^^  when  benevolence,  matured  by  enlightenment,  will  accom- 
r'Jih  the  neoeasary  reforms.    It  may  also  be  predicted,  that  at  that 
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period,  the  physician  will  be  as  justly  and  generously  oompensf 
tor  his  advice  and  efforts  to  prevent  disease,  as  he  now  is  for  the  tr 
ment  of  patients  who  have  succumbed  to  its  attacks.  * 

Lebanon,  Ohio,  Jwrie^  1875. 


AMPUTATIONS: 

DIAGNOSIS  AND  SUGGESTIONS  IN  REGARD  TO  TREATMENT. 

By  John  Stowb,  M.  D.* 

We  read :  '^  So  God  created  man  in  his  own  image."  Acoordinf 
this  declaration,  we  infer  that  even  the  material  body  is  divine,  { 
feet  in  symmetrical  form,  grace  and  adaptability.  To  mar  its  beat 
or  detract  from  its  usefulness,  by  nnnecessarilv  lopping  off  any  of 
members,  whether  through  ignorance  of  the  better  way,  or  to  est 
lish  reputation  as  a  bold  ana  courageous  surgeon  '^  who  is  not  afr 
of  blood,"  is  not  only  a  crime  against  the  patient  and  all  interest 
but  an  infamous  sacrilege  in  the  face  of  God.  The  perpetrator  alioi 
be  made  amenable  for  the  enormity  to  human  laws,  as  well  as  divii 

It  is  not  many  years  since  the  man  who  did  the  most  cnttii 
whether  necessary  or  otherwise,  was  considered  the  most  oompoU 
and  trustworthy  surgeon ;  but  we  are  thankful  that,  as  knowled 
increases  and  is  disseminated,  there  is  greater  conscientiousness  in  ti 
respect.  A  more  perfect  standard  has  been  raised,  and  he  who, 
scientific  attainments,  skill;  integrity  and  patient  perseverance,  fina 
succeeds  in  restoring  a  diseased  or  injured  limb  to  health  and  usef 
ness,  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  special  benefactor,  and  most  worthy 
emulation. 

Nevertheless,  even  with  our  present  knowledge  and  attainmen 
there  are  instances  in  which  the  only  means  of  removing  unsighf 
deformities,  relieving  the  most  excruciating  pains,  or  even  of  savi: 
lite  itself,  is  by  the  complete  removal  of  some  part  of  the  limb 
when  the  most  skillful  and  philanthropic  surgeon  is  driven  to  t 
expedient  of  Amputation.  • 

I  now  ask  attention,  therefore,  to  the  consideration  of  the  genei 
principles  to  be  observed  in  forming  a  diagnosis ;  and,  when  neci 
sary,  deciding  upon  the  point  of  separation.  Surgeons  should  se< 
information  in  regard  to  leaving  the  stump  in  the  best  condition  t 
its  future  use,  or  for  the  best  adaptation  of  artificial  limbs  or  app! 
ances ;  so  much  does  the  comfort,  welfare,  and  often  the  support,  ai 
even  the  position  of  the  patient  in  society,  vitally  depend .  upon  th 
point.  This  should  be  a  leading  idea  with  the  profession.  The  ai 
of  the  true  surgeon  is  not  arUy  how  skillt'nlly  and  scientifically  tl 

*  Dr.  Stowe  died  at  Lawrence,  MassachusettB,  the  place  of  his  residence,  Fc 
ruanr  4,  1875,  of  pneumonia  typhoides.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the  Worcester  Me( 
cal  College,  and  for  many  years  ranked  as  one  of  the  ablest  physicians  in  Massach 
setts. 
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ampnUticHi  oan  be  performed,  but  also  bow  tbe  patient  can  be  left 
moat  fitted  to  epooanter  the  duties  and  hardens  of  life ;  how  well  tbe 
chasm  between  tbe  nataral  and  tbe  artificial  can  be  bridged ;  how 
weU  tbe  adjaatment  effected  where  the  nataral  terminates  and  the 
artificial  begins. 

Amputation  may  be  necessitated  from  a  chronic  diseased  condition 
which  baffles  oar  skill  and  wastes  away  the  patient's  life,  like  gangrene, 
Decroais,  fnngns,  bssmatodes,  or  other  cancerous  developments,  or 
from  the  various  accidents  and  injuries  to  which  we  are  all  liable.  In 
local  chronic  disease,  if  it  becomes  a  well-established  &ct  that  no  con- 
ftitotioRa]  treatment,  local  application  or  surgical  operation  oan  relieve 
the  case,  and  if  it  is  clearly  undermining  the  vitality  of  the  system, 
amputation  ia  advisable,  if  th%  condition  of  the  patient  gives  a  reason- 
able hope  for  recovery  if  the  diseased  member  be  removed.  There 
Bhonid  be  do  nnreaaonable  delay  of  tbe  operation,  and  there  is  gener- 
al! v  plenty  of  time  for  consultation. 

In  aceidenta  and  injuries,  however,  there  is  not  always  so  much 
time  ffv  this  purpose ;  but  prompt  and  active  measures  must  be  taken 
to  save  life,  especially  if  bermorrhage  be  profuse  and  not  readily  con- 
trolled. If  bermorrhage  is  not  profuse,  delay  is  not  always  injurious, 
Qapedally  if  the  shock  has  extended  to  the  nervous  centers.  Often 
tl^  diaenoais  is  not  dear,  and  the  prognosis  uncertain.  In  this  case 
the  patient  should  always  have  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  an  effort 
made  to  save  tbe  member.  In  all  cases  of  doubt  and  uncertainty,  a 
eonaoltataon  of  competent  surgeons  should  be  advised  before  deciding 
opon  any  capital  operation.  An  arm  or  a  leg  is  of  too  much  import- 
laee  to  be  sacrificed,  if  possible  to  be  saved. 

The  first  matter  for  consideration  is  the  nature  and  extent  of  the. 
injofy^  If  it  be  by  railroad  cars,  or  other  analogous  means,  crushing 
the  whole  structure — blasting,  circular  aaws,  or  tearing  by  machinery, 
vhere  tbe  whole  tissue  is  torn  and  lacerated,  and  the  bones  broken 
aad  deDoded — or  by  gunshot  or  other  penetrating  wounds,  where 
the  blood-veaeels  or  nerves  are  so  broken  or  involvra  they  cannot  be 
restoted,  amputation  is  tbe  inevitable  resource. 

When  thia  is  decided  upon  the  next  matter  of  importance  is  the 
exact  point  of  election  at  which  the  amputation  shall  be  made.  This 
i£  of  vital  importance  to  the  patient,  as  well  as  involving  the  credit  of 
the  vargdon.  Often  the  patient  and  friends  will  clamor  for  saving 
tbe  utmoat  possible  lengtn,  under  all  circumstances ;  but  this  is  not 
sbMyt  jfroper^  nor  for  their  hest  good.  Surgeons  should  be  well 
icformed  oo  these  points,  ready  and  willing  to  give  a  reasonable 
exptanaSioD  and  courteous,  but  firm  in  adhering  to  their  own  con- 
rietiana. 

Tbe  natore  or  extent  of  an  injury  often  indicates  the  point  at  which 
tbe  separation  abonld  be  made ;.  while  at  other  times  considerable 
latitada  ia  given  to  the  operator  in  bis  choice  and  judgment. 

In  rc^jrard  to  injuries  or  the  feet  there  should  as  little  as  possible  be 
tacrificML  Every  toe  lost  aggravates  the  halt  in  walking.  In  the  case 
f^f  a  oagie  toe,  it  ia  probably  better  to  divide  the  bone  than  to  disar- 
ticaktey  taking  especial  care  that  the  end  is  left  smooth  and  free  from 
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sharp  points  or  edges.  If  all  the  toes  mast  be  lost,  resect  at  tl 
phalaDg;eal  articulation  if  possible  ;  but  if  not,  then  cut  at  the  mel 
tarso-pbalan^eal,  or  eveu  divide  the  metatarsal  bones  (Hey's  opei 
tion),  instead  of  going  to  the  tarso-metatarsal  articulation,  by  Xj< 
frane's  operation. 

In  one  case,  where  a  foot  was  crushed  in  an  elevator,  and  most 
the  metatarso-phalangeal  articulator  destroyed,  I  resected  the  litt 
toe,  and  divided  the  remaining  mctatarsii  with  forceps.  The  genti 
man  afterward  succeeded  in  procuring  a  spring-sole  applied,  wi( 
which  he  could  walk  quite  well.  If  the  operation  had  been  carric 
to  the  tarso^metatarsaf,  no  spring  or  otlher  elastic  appliance  coal 
well  have  been  made  available. 

Failing  at  these  points,  Chopart's  operation,  amputation  throne 
the  tarsus,  is  practicable;  and,  if  well  performed,  it  is  probaoj 
preferable  to  amputation  of  the  log.  In  this  operation  the  tarsal  boui 
are  disarticulated,  the  astragalus  and  os  calcis  being  retained,  whi] 
the  scaphoid,  cuboid  and  cuneiform  bones  are  taken  away.  Thi 
leaves  a  full  bearing  upon  the  heel,  with  some  of  the  ankle  (tibic 
tarsal)  joint,  and  with  a  well-constructed  boot  can  be  made  qiiil 
serviceable.  Either  of  the  two  last-named  operations  require  an  acci 
rate  anatomical  knowledge  of  the  relation  of  articulating  surfaces 
and  should  not  be  attempted  by  those  who  may  not  be  pertecti 
familiar  with  them,  without  a  recent  examination  pf  the  parts. 

Excision  at  the  ankle  (tibio-tarsal)  joint,  known  as  8yme's  operfi 
tion,  from  having  been  revived  by  that  eminent  surgeon,  has  alway 
had  its  advocates,  yet  has  never  been  popular  with  the  profiessioc 
If  necessary,  or  even  admissible,  when  the  only  substitutes  wer 
un wieldly  cork  legs,  or  wooden  pins,  that  necessity  is  now  obviate* 
by  the  present  perfection  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  legs ;  and 
to  say  the  least,  it  is  of  doubtful  utility. 

In  this  short  essay  I  do  not  propose  to  enter  at  all  into  the  relativi 
merits  of  amputation  v.  disarticulations,  or  articular  cartilage,  or  c 
the  svnovial  membranes  v.  the  end  of  a  separated  bone,  as  a  point  o 
election.  These  points,  although  ably  discussed  by  various  authors 
are  yet  unsolved  problems^  to  he  finally  settled,  if  at  all,  by  the  result 
of  future  experience. 

My  own  opinion  is  that  we  should  never  amputate  at  either  th< 
ankle  or  knee-joint  by  diaarticulation.  In  this  opinion  I  am  con 
firmed  by  ther  experience  of  many  individuals  wearing  artificial  legsi 
and  every  competent  manufacturer  of  artificial  limbs  with  whom  1 
have  consulted  orcorresponded.     The  reasons  are  as  follows : 

I.  The  tissues  surrounding  these  joints  are  not  abundant,  and 
unavoidably  the  stump  is  but  thinly  covered  at  the  end.  Consequently 
the  circulation  is  feeble,  vitality  at  the  extremity  much  reduced, 
excoriation  frequent  and  difficult  to  heal,  and  the  propelling  powei 
in  using  an  artificial  leg  reduced  in  the  same  ratio  that  the  stump  U 
enfeebled  or  sensitive. 

II.  The  space  occupied  by  the  remaining  portion  of  the  ankle  oi 
knee-joint,  is  wanted  for  a  properly  constructed  artificial  joint,  and 
both  cannot  occupy  the  same  space^    The  same  objection  will  apply 
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toextranelj  long  Btnmps,  either  of  the  leg  or  thigh,  namely  :  feeble 
drcfilaiion  at  the  end,  low  vitality,  danger  of  excoriation,  and  slow 
pnjeett  of  healing.  Long  stumps  are  also  extremely  liable  to  swell 
it  iht  ends,  and  in  a  short  time  will  vary  considerably  in  size,  and 
l^eoine  painfhl  and  tender  if  mnch  used.  Hence  tbe  artificial  limb 
i»  reqnired  to  be  considerably  larger  at  that  point.  Consequently  it 
ctBDot  fit  the  stamp  on  the  sides ;  nor  will  it  afford  a  good  support 
:j  tiie  body,  or  any  propelling  power  at  or  near  the  end  ;  and  the  les 
or  tliigfa  must  squeeze  closely  into  the  top  of  the  cavity  to  be  used 
it&iL 

III.  It  is  impossible  to  construct  any  artificial  appliances  that  will 
6u  well  supply  the  loss  symmetrically,  or  be  as  durable  and  useful,  or 
meet  the  reqoirements  to  which  an  artificial  leg  is  constantly  sub- 
jeeted,  or  be  as  satisfactory  to  the  patient,  with  a  resected  ankle  or 
koee,  or  with  a  long  stump,  as  it  is  with  a  medium  or  short  stnmp. 
Hesee  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  at  the  primary  amputation 
the  pobt  of  election  be  properly  taade  in  order  to  avoid  a  secondary 
opention,  which  is,  of  necessity,  frequently  submitted  to  sometimes 
to  refDove  these  objections. 

The  best  leogth  of  stump  for  amputation  of  the  leg  is  from  six  to 
nine  inches  —  measuring  from  the  lower  edge  of  the  patella,  and  vary- 
ing the  length  according  to  the  hight  and  condition  of  the  patient. 

Always  save  the.knee;)oint  if  possible.  If  you  can  save  the  tubercle 
^*  the  tibia,  with  the  attachment  of  the  ligammUwm patdlcB  and  bursa 
eatireaod  the  tuberosity  with  the  attachment  of  the  scmi-meinbran- 
oQs  moaele  entire,  even  though  it  does  not  leave  over  two  inches  of 
bvDe  in  the  stump,  an  artificial  leg  can  be  fitted  to  it,  which  will  be 
of  iafinite  service,  comfortable  and  satisfactory. 

The  best  leogth  of  stump  for  amputation  of  the  thigh  is  from  eight 
^>  ten  inches,  measuring  from  the  perinseum,  although  a  shorter  stump 
can  he  made  available  if  the  hip-joint  is  uninjured.  Of  course  the 
ctuHlitioQS  of  disease  and  injury  otten  determine  the  length  and  qon- 
aitioo  of  stamps,  but  the  rule  stands  the  same ;  and  the  nearer  we 
eao  cooform  to  it  the  better  the  resnlts. 

Id  all  cases  of  anchylosis  of  the  knee,  where  amputation  is  per- 
formed, leave  a  short  stump  below  the  knee  in  preference  to  taking  it 
«>ff  at  the  thigh,  unless  the  knee  is  tender.  Such  cascs  are  always 
Jidapted  for  a  bearing  of  the  weight  of  the  body  on  the  knee.  The 
tfid  i»f  the  stomp  should  fall  about  one  inch  back  of  the  line  of  the 
:.]lg:h,  when  standing.  In  these  cases  greater  length  of  stump  is 
acioeoeaeary,  cumbersome  and  undesirable,  and  the  perfect  outline  of 
the  limb  woald  be  broken  by  a  protruding  stump. 

The  greatest  objection  to  a  knee-bearing  leg  is  the  appearance  in 
<ttiQg  down,  caused  by  the  pad  or  cushion  to  bear  on,  making  the 
knee  somewhat  longer  than  the  other  when  in  that  position.  Never- 
tlielea  they  are  the  most  comfortable  for  the  wearer,  cheaper,  and 
-e^  liable  to  iojary  or  getting  out  of  order. 

Id  injuries  auout  the  fingers  and  hands  every  possible  mite  shouhi 
^  preserved.  A  very  short  part  of  the  phalanx  of  a  finger  is  of  the 
fitmoit  importance ;  and  the  joint  should  be  saved,  if  with  it  there  is 
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only  enough  of  the  phalanx  so  that  the  taberoeities  and  attachments 
of  the  flexor  tendons  shall  be  entire. 

In  illastration  of  mj  idea  I  will  present  a  description  of  the  amonnt 
of  a  hand  saved  after  being  cat  with  a  circnlar  saw : 

The  last  three  fingers  were  removed  entire,  together  with  a  part  of 
the  metacarpal  bones,  and  the  whole  lateral  portion  of  the  hand,  while 
the  thumb  and  carpal  bones  were  uninjured,  and  the  wrist  and  fore- 
arm are  thus  unimpaired  in  their  motions. 

The  point  of  special  interest  here  is  in  the  saving  of  a  very  short 
portion  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  fore-finger,  with  the  tuberosities 
and  attachments  of  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  muscles  entire.  This 
stump  was  so  lacerated  there  was  not  enough  integument  to  cover  it. 
It  was  only  saved  by  bringing  to  its  aid  a  portion  of  integument  from 
another  part  of  the  lacerated  hand,  to  flll  the  gap  and  cover  the  bone. 
With  that,  and  subsequent  granulation,  I  succeeded  in  getting  a  stump 
which  he  can  readily  employ  for  most  purposes  in  life,  and  he  can 
work  at  his  trade  (carpentry)  with  but  little  inconvenience. 

If  one  finger  alone  can  be  saved  it  is  not  only  of  the  greatest 
importance  for  use,  but  it  also  serves  a  special  purpose  in  preserving 
the  form  and  symmetrical  appearance  oi  the  hand  when  a  properly 
arranged  glove  is  upon  it.  I  will  now  give  a  sketch  of  the  amount 
saved  of  another  hand,  which  also  had  been  cut  with  a  circular  saw. 
Here  the  second  joint  of  the  fore-finger  was  saved,  with  only  euougti 
of  the  phalanx  to  preserve  the  tuberosity.  The  middle  finger  waa 
badly  lacerated,  but  the  effort  to  save  it  was  successful ;  altltougb 
it  took  nearly  three  months  to  effect  a  cure,  while  those  which  were 
amputated  were  well  in  a  few  weeks.  The  end,  however,  fully  justi- 
fied the  means ;  and  the  finger  is  now  of  many  times  more  value  tc 
the  patient  than  all  the  expense  and  loss  of  time  incurred  by  him  iii 
saving  it. 

But  more  especially,  if  possible,  is  it  important  to  save  the  thumb 
which  is  the  antagonist  of  the  finger.  No  care,  pains,  or  perseverance 
should  be  withheld,  and  no  thought  taken  of  the  time  required  U 
accomplish  it,  if  only  in  the  end  it  can  be  done.  No  matter  ho^ 
badly  lacerated,  or  in  what  shape  it  is  left  when  finally  cured,  if  thi 
power  of  moving  it  is  preserved,  the  thumb  alone  is  worth  more  foi 
use  than  a  whole  artificial  hand.  - 

If  the  whole  cannot  be  restored,  save  the  joints,  if  possible.  Fail 
ing  in  this,  save  the  bones  to  their  utmost  extent  and  get  a  covering 
In  the  last  case  is  a  good  illustration  of  this.  Here  the  portion  o 
the  second  phalanx  of  the  thumb  was  not  over  three-eighths  of  ai 
inch  long,  and  from  want  of  proper  covering  it  now  preaenta  ai 
unsightly  appearance ;  but  by  care  and  patience  we  succeeded  il 
obtaining  granulations,  ^"d  a  stump,  with  which  he  has  but  littL 
trouble,  and  at  his  trgd^  (mill-wright)  he  accomplishes  greaD  results. 


In  all  operations  aiyO^^  ^^^  upper  extremities  it  should  always  b 

vividly  impressed  q.         the  mind  that  every  joint  and  utmost  lengtl 

of  bone  of  the  h^f^Jr^^  ^tM  be  saved.     The  motions  of  this  mem  be 

»re  80  numerous  ^^^/f     'jfect  that  nothing  artificial  can  compensat 

for  them,  bat  we  ^  \^    leave  it  in  the  best  condition  we  can  for  artt 
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fidal  attachments.  If  the  metacarpal  bones  cannot  be  saved,  resect 
at  the  carpo-metacarpal ;  or  failing  in  this,  at  the  wri8t-(radiocarpal) 
joint.  At  this  joint  make  a  resection,  instead  of  amputating  above, 
if  the  lower  ends  of  the  radius  and  ulna  are  not  too  severely  crushed 
ar  broken,  and  it  is  possible  to  get  a  covering  from  anj  source;  either 
a  flap  from  anywhere  off  the  hand,  or  by  stretching  the  skin  down 
from  the  fore-arm,  or  both.  If  there  appears  any  possibility  of  saving 
it,  make  the  effort,  and  work  patiently  and  perse veringly  to  accom- 
plish it. 

With  the  fore-arm  left  entire —  with  the  preservation  of  the  radio- 
olna^s  articulation,  the  interosseous  ligaments  and  muscles,  and  the 
rotary  motion  of  the  radius — you  can  readily  perceive  its  more  per- 
fect adaptability  for  artificial  appliances  than  if  this  motion  was 
destroyed ;  and,  also,  why  it  is  so  important  to  save  the  wrist  and 
palm  of  the  hand. 

Bat  this  is  not  always  possible,  and  we  are  sometimes  compelled  to 
Amputate  the  fore-arm.  This  should  be  done  at  the  lowest  point  at 
which  a  covering  of  integument  can  be  had,  regardless  of  tliere  being 
auy  muscle  or  other  tissue  to  form  a  cushion  over  the  end  of  the 
bones.  The  conditions  are  very  different  from  those  in  the  case  of 
the  1^.  Here  wliat  is  required  is  to  preserve  the  power  to  move  the 
tinger,  and  it  is  not  so  important  that  there  be  free  circulation,  or 
great  vitality,  tor  it  is  not  as  liable  to  excoriation.  But  length  of 
bone  is  desirable. 

However,  not  much  apprehension  of  a  good,  sound  stump  need  be 
entertained  antil  we  get  to  the  middle  of  the  fore-arm ;  then,  again, 
we  most  be  cautious.  If  no  more  can  be  done,  we  must  save  the 
elbuw-joint,  even  though  only  an  inch  or  two  of  bone  should  be  left, 
ko  that  the  attachment  of  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  muscle  to  the  ulna 
be  preserved.  The  end  of  the  ulna  should  be  saved  even  though  we 
iuve  to  disarticnlate  the  radius;  for  if  this  joint  can  be  preserved, 
however  short  the  stump,  it  will  be  of  great  use  and  value. 

Authors  and  text-books  differ  in  opinion  as  to  the  advisability  of 
reaection  al  the  elbow-joint  with  its  synovial  membrane,  articular 
cartilage  and  prominent  points,  whicli,  at  best,  can  be  covered  only 
with  iutefrument,  or,  of  amputation  above  where  we  can  get  a  good 
»mooth  rounded  stump,  not  liable  to  be  tender.  But  our  best  mann- 
faetarers  of  artificial  limbs  and  appliances  very  generally  agree  that, 
tvr  Ute  reasons  already  given,  the  greatest  length  should  be  saved  at 
All  places  open  the  upper  extremities ;  and  that  the  elbow-joint  should 
be  reaeeted,  whenever  it  can,  instead  of  amputating  above.  Often 
the  prominences  of  the  condyles  are  valuable  auxiliaries  for  the 
tttachment  of  artificial  arms,  and  will  move  them  with  more  firmness 
aod  certainty  than  the  soft  cushion  above. 

Amputation  above  the  elbow  should,  of  course,  be  made  at  the 
lowest  point. 

In  ampatating  the  fore-arm,  during  the  whole  operation,  and  most 
especially  while  sawing  the  bones,  great  care  should  be  observed  that 
the  arm  is  held  in  its  natural  position  —  neither  pronated  nor  supin- 
ited — so  that  the  bones  will  be  of  equal  length,  and  no  points  left  to 
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protrnde  and  ulcerate,  or  produce  a  conical  stump.  We  ehould,  like- 
wise, make  sure  that  the  upper  side  of  the  radius  and  the  lower  Bide 
of  the  ulna  are  a  little  shortened,  and  the  ends  perfectly  smooth. 
Then  bring  the  ends  of  the  bones  together,  and  wnile  parallel  cloee 
the  flaps  with  them  in  that  position. 

Please  allow  me  here  to  digress  for  a  moment  from  the  topic  andor 
consideration. 

The  same  precaution  of  having  the  arm  in  its  natural  position 
should  be  observed  in  adjusting  and  dressing  a  fracture  of  tne  fore- 
arm. I  have  seen  more  than  one  instance  where,  by  applying  the 
dressings  with  the  arm  supinated,  great  pain  ensued,  and  a  miserable, 
almost  useless  arm  was  the  result.  This  was  the  only  reason  why  a 
perfect  cure  was  not  obtained ;  and  the  surgeon  was  faithful  in  every 
other  point.  Such  oversight  is  not  so  likely  to  occur  when  the  patient 
is  sitting,  but  rather  when  the  patient  is  down,  with  the  surgeon  stand- 
ing beside  the  bed,  and  the  arm  down  along  the  side  of  the  body.  A 
fractured  fore-arm  should  never  be  dressed,  unless  flexed  at  the  elbow, 
and  the  bones  parallel. 

I  think  it  is  the  decided  and  nnanimons  opinion  of  those  experi- 
enced in  wearing,  and  also  those  interested  in  the  manufacture  of 
artificial  limbs,  that  the  best  stump  is  obtained  by  the  antero-posterior 
flap  operation.  Experience  demonstrates  that  it  leaves  the  tissues 
nearest  to  their  natural  position  and  condition,  capable  of  exerting 
the  greatest  power  of  locomotion,  the  least  liable  to  injury  or  excor- 
iation, anc^the  most  readily  healed  when  excoriated. 

In  the  early  years  of  my  practice  I  applied  wet  dressings  to  all 
amputations  and  fractures,  doing  them  up  in  wet  compresses  or  band- 
ages at  the  primary  dressing,  and  keeping  them  wet  throughout  the 
treatment.  But  the  parboUed  surfaces  and  whitened  edges  admon- 
ished me  of  too  much  interference,  and  I  gradually  used  fewer  and 
fewer  wet  dressings,  until,  during  the  last  few  years,  I  have  included 
all  wounds  and  injuries  first  in  dry  dressings,  and  only  applied  wet 
applications  as  the  symptoms  indicated,  and  when  the  nature  of  the 
case  demanded  them.  I  have  not  found  it  necessary  to  use  any  wet 
application  in  over  one-third  of  the  cases  that  1  have  treated.  Indeed, 
I  am  confident  that  the  results  are  better,  and  the  healing  more  rapid, 
when  wet  dressings  are  dispensed  with.  It  is  certainly  more  cleanly 
and  more  comfortable  for  tne  patient  and  the  attendant,  but  it  takes 
a  little  more  time,  care,  and  patience  of  the  surgeon  in  dressing^. i 
This  conviction  is  now  general  among  the  best  surgeons  of  our 
profession. 
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BEPORTS  ON  THE  STATUS  OF  ECLECTIC  MEDICINE. 


No.  1. 
ECIiSCTIGISM   IN   ILLINOIS. 
Bt  LuiOB  H.  Stoddabd,  M.  D. 

HtTiiig  been  appointed  to  present  the  status  of  Eclectic  Medicine 
ill  the  State  of  Iibnois,  I  woald  respectfully  submit  the  following 
Wief  report : 

L  In  giving;  the  exact  number  of  eclectic  practitioners  we  are  at 
KL  The  wide-epread  influence  of  our  school  of  practice  is  such  that 
eanj  phjaiciana  of  the  old  school  profess  to  be  eclectics  among  their 
(«trDBg;  though,  eo  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  they  have  not 
tttaebed  themeelvea  to  ^^  our  societies."  There  are  some  honorable 
exeeptioQS  to  this  role. 

II.  Edecdciam  has  become  so  popular  that 'every  physician  and 
ererr  tnveling  noBtmm-vendor  calls  himself  an  eclectic,  much  to  the 
difl^rut  of  every  member  of  the  profession.  There  may  be  a  few  in 
ths  class  ^  worthy  and  well  qualified/'  but  if  so,  they  are  like  poor 
Tnj  — in  very  bad  company.  As  a  whole  they  are  but  a  fungns- 
STovth  of  onr  school  of  practice,  and  should  at  once  be  removed  by 
exciaioD  and  caustic.  According  to  the  last  official  ceilsus,  a.  d., 
ISTO,  there  were  4,938  of  all  classes  of  physicians  and  surgeons  in 
:ht  State  of  UllDois.  This  number  included  twenty-four  female 
Tndoates,  and  sixty-two  professional  midwives,  total  eighty-six ; 
vtidi,  deducted  from  the  above,  leaves  4,861.  If  we  deduct  again 
bom  that  number  one-fourth,  who  had  retired  from  the  practice,  it 
vookl  leave  at  that  time  about  3,646,  who  constituted  the  standing 
inoT  of  the  State  who  were  to  guard  the  inhabitants  against  the 
nviges  of  disease,  and  skillfully  care  for  the  wounded  in  the  great 
battle  of  life.  Of  this  number  there  were  270  homoeopathic  pnysi- 
ciiiifi,  and  (including  the  botanies)  about  the  same  number  of  eclec- 
tea.  On  Uie  15th  of  May,  1875,  there  were  officially  reported  570 
k'^moBopathic  physicians,  half  of  whom,  no  doubt,  are  eclectic  in 
praedoe;  and  Jane  14,  1875,  the  same  official  reported  1,000  practi- 
tioneiB  in  the  State,  about  650  of  whom  are  graduates. 

We  have  an  incorporated  Eclectic  State  Medical  Association  that 
vill  compare  favorably  with  any  other  State  organization  of  similar 
^i^aractera;  indading  among  its  members  some  of  the  best  talent  in 
tile  west 

Our  State  association  convenes  annually,  and  so  far  our  meetings 
bare  been  quite  harmonious  and  very  profitable.  We  desire  to  see 
die  mteieat  increase  nntil  every  eclectic  in  the  State  shall  become  a 
rtplai  attendant. 

Many  oonnties  have  their  local  organizations,  and  meet  quarterly. 

IIL  ininoia  boasta  of  one  of  the  finest  college  buildings  in  the 
wcat — that  of  the  Bennett  Medical  Oollege,  of  Chicago.    It  has  an 
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able  corps  of  professors,  who  have  made  a  reputation  for  themselves 
and  the  institution  second  to  none  of  oar  school  in  this  country. 

This  ^olle^e  was  organized  in  1868,  and  chartered  by  the  liegisla- 
ture  of  the  State  in  1869.  The  charter  permits  it  to  hold  $50,000 
worth  of  property  exempt  from  taxation  — a  very  liberal  provision, 
which  is  no  small  advantage  in  a  city  like  Chicago.  Professors  Clark, 
Garrison,  Whitford  and  Cook,  of  the  present  faculty,  were  the  original 
movers  in  the  matter.  Professors  Jay,  Young,  and  Olive,  joined  the 
faculty  a  year  later,  and  have  been  with  it  ever  since. 

The  school  began  without  much  capital,  but  at  the  time  of  the  j^reat 
fire  jin  1871,  was  out  of  debt,  and  had  a  large  collection  of  apparatus, 
anatomical,  etc.  It  was  then  located  at  Nos.  180  and  182,  Washing- 
ton street.  After  the  fire  the  premises  No.  461,  Clark  street,  were 
purchased  for  $14.300 ;  also,  two  lots  (adjoining),  Nos.  611  and  513, 
State  street,  for  $24,000.  There  has  since  been  erected  a  new  college 
building  at  'a  cost  of  $30,000,  making  an  investment  of  $54,000. 
The  structure  alone,  two  years  ago,  would  have  cost  over  $60,000. 

State  street  is  the  finest  thoroughfare  in  the  city,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  Palmer^  hotel,  the  college  is  the  finest  edifice  on  the 
street.  It  is  by  far  the  largest  and  most  expensive  college  building  in 
my  knowledge.  Having  been  planned  expressly  for  the  purpose,  it 
has  every  arrangement  which  could  be  desired.  The  faculty  is  com- 
posed of  sterling  men,  who,  as  teachers  or  practitioners,  will  com^re 
favorably  with  the  faculty  of  any  college  of  whatever  school.  The 
classes  have  steadily  increased  from  the  beginning. 

IV.  The  Chicago  Medical  Times  is  next  to  the  oldest  of  the  eclectic 

{'ourtials  now  in  existence.    It  is  in  its  seventh  year,  and  has   the 
argest  circulation  of  any  medical  journal  in  the  State. 

Having  thus  partially  given  you  the  status  of  eclecticism  in  Illinois, 
I  cannot  close  without  remarking  that  our  school  of  practice  is  no 
longer  an  experiment.  It  is,  in  no  sense,  disreputable  to  be  called  an 
eclectic.  He  that  has  justly  earned  his  diploma  in  our  school,  is 
honored  and  respected  wherever  he  is  located.  I  do  not  know  of  a 
single  well  qualified  eclectic  buj  has  a  good  paying  practice — and 
the  demand  tor  practitioners  far  exceeds  the  supply. 

HiLLSBOBo',  iLLnrois,  Jv/ney  1876. 


No.  2. 

ECLBCTICISM   IN   MISSOURI. 

Bt  J.  A.  MuNK,  M.  D. 

The  exact  time  when  eclecticism  had  its  origin  in  Missouri  is  not 
definitely  known  ;  but  this  much  is  certain,  that  previous  to  the  last 
decade  it  was  wholly  new  and  unpopular  throughout  the  State.  Scat- 
tered here  and  there  in  various  parts  of  the  Slate  might  have  been 
found  a  few  lone  pioneers,  but  these  were  mostly  isolated  and  far 
between.    It  was  here,  as  elsewhere,  that  the  few  devoted  men  who 
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attempted  to  introdnce  a  rational  system  of  medical  practice,  were 
met  bj  the  most  determined  opposition  and  their  lyimes  cast  ont  as 
eTil«  Abase  of  the  vilest  kind  was  heaped  upon  them,  and  freqnently 
the  persecation  was  carried  to  the  bitter  end.  The  dominant  school 
denoanced  the  innovation  as  dangerous  heresy — a  fraad  which  was 
eiknltted  to  deceive  and  swindle  the  people,  and  demanded  prompt 
rappreBsion  for  the  public  good.  But  under  all  these  adverse  circum- 
stances the  germ  of  eclecticism  grew  and  spread,  for  it  was  soon 
demoDBtrated  by  experiment  that  the  now  treatment  was  much  supe- 
rior and  far  more  successful  in  relieving  the  sick  than  the  means  that 
were  employed  in  the  old  method  of  cure. 

About  the  year  1865,  or  immediately  after  the  close  of  the  late 
war,  when  the  tide  of  eastern  immigration  pojired  into  Missouri, 
edeetieism  received  a  fresh  impetus,  and  new  strength,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  numerous  recruits  to  its  ranks,  and  the  influence  of  a  public 
saitiment  that  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  new  school.  Since  then 
it8  growth  has  been  rapid,  and  at  no  previous  period  has  its  prospects 
been  more  flattering  than  at  the  present  time. 

Among  the  early  pioneers  of  eclecticism  in  Missouri,  the  name  of 
William  M.  Gates,  M.  D.,  of  Elirksville,  occupies  a  prominent  place 
in  its  history.  He  deserves  special  mention  for  what  he  has  done  to 
boild  np  the  cause  in  our  State. 

One  of  the  first  to  announce  and  defend  the  principles  of  the  new 
or  reformed  school  of  medicine,  he  spared  neither  time  nor  money 
in  laboring  for  its  interests  whenever  occasion  required  hie  assistance. 
A  man  not  possessed  of  a  complete  college  education,  he  is  yet 
remarkable  for  intelligence  and  practical  good  sense.  Indeed,  he 
»  what  we  call  a  '^  seli-made  man."  On  several  occasions  has  his 
ability  been  complimented  by  the  profession  and  people,  by  electing 
bim  to  responsible  positions  of  honor  and  trust.  Twice  has  he  repre- 
•eoted  his  constitnents  in  the  State  Legislature,. and  for  three  succes- 
ii?e  terms  has  he  occupied  the  presidency  of  the  Missouri  State  Eclec- 
tie  Medical  Association.  He  graduated  at  the  Eclectic  Medical  Insti- 
tute of  Cincinnati^  Ohio,  in  1858,  and  in  1854:  removed  from  his  home 
in  that  State  to  Missouri,  and  settled  in  Adair  county,  where  he  has 
siooe  resided  and  practiced  his  profession.  Although  past  the  meri- 
diao  of  life,  he  is  none  the  less  useful  nor  foriretf  ul  of  the  interests  of 
liberal  medicine,  but  acts  with  the  ardor  and  enthusiasm  of  his  younger 
jeara.  From  a  letter  received  in  reply  to  a  request  for  some  facts 
for  this  report,  is  taken  the  following  extract :  "  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  I  was  the  first  to  prescribe  eclectic  remedies,  from  the 
eclectic  standpoint,  in  this  or  aajoining  counties.  Subsequently  Dr. 
J*  W.  Lee  located  in  this  county,  but  is  now,  I  believe,  in  Edina, 
Knox  county.  Since  the  war  several  physicians  claiming  to  be  eclec- 
tic have  located  in  Schuyler,  Putnam  and  Macon  counties,  and  but 
f^eeotly  Drs.  Burns  and  Bond  have  located  in  Kirksville,  which  is 
tiie  county  seat  of  Adair  countv.  All  are  doing  an  acceptable  and 
extensive  practice  —  I  believe  there  is  not  an  exception.  1  may  add 
|W  the  wnole  of  north  Missouri  is  eclectic.  Our  allopathic  brethren, 
io  the  main,  recognize  the  fact  and  do  not  hesitate  to  meet  us  in  con- 
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snitation.  A  ^neral  good-feeliog  exists  here  among  the  physicians 
of  both  schools.,  I  might  mention  many  incidents  of  my  early  prac- 
tice in  Missouri  that  are  laughable,  but  perhaps  not  instructive,  and  I 
will  not  weary  your  patience  any  longer." 

In  tlie  year  1870  the  State  Medical  Association  was  organized  and 
has  held  its  annual  sessions  regularly  since  that  time.  The  call  for  a 
meeting  was  made  by  J.  £.  Galloway,  M.  D.,  of  Ravenna,  who,  after 
corresponding  with  several  of  our  physicians,  gave  notice  in  the  Eclec- 
tic Medical  Journal  of  the  time  and  place  of  meeting.  On  the  11th 
day  of  May,  1870,  the  following  persons  met  in  Chillicothc  for  the 
purpose  of  organizing  a  society,  viz.:  Drs.  J.  £.  Calloway,  J.  S. 
Weaver,  W.  M.  Gates,  A.  W.  Avery,  J.  P.  Dice,  W.  Hilton,  E.  II. 
Sage,  T.  K.  Dice  fgnd  others,  altogether  numbering  thirteen.  The 
meeting  was  held  in  Dr.  Hilton's  office,  and  the  association  formed 
by  electing  J.  E.  Calloway  president;  J.  S.  Weaver  vice-president ; 
W.  M.  Grates  secretary,  anq  J .  P.  Dice  treasurer.  A  constitution  and 
by-laws  were  framed  and  adopted,  and  the  newly  pledged  association 
fairly  started  on  its  mission.  Since  then  its  annual  meetings  have  been 
held  twice  in  Macon  and  once  each  in  Moberly,  Chillicothe  and  St. 
Louis.  In  the  past  two  years  the  association  has  published  an  Annual 
Journal  which  has  been  favorably  received  by  both  the  profession 
and  people,  and  with  more  years  and  experience  can  be  made  a  useful 
medium  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  pertaining  to  medicine  and 
hygiene.  In  the  process  of  establishing  the  association  and  its  organ, 
the  Annual  Journal,  many  difficulties  and  discouragements  have 
arisen,  as  is  the  case  in  the  history  of  all  similar  enterprises,  to  retard 
its  progress,  but  at  the  present  time  all  the  indications  denote  a  pros- 
perous future.  Its  importance  is  being  more  fully  realized  every  year, 
and  it  is  attracting  more  attention  among  the  profession  throughont 
the  State,  so  that  we  can  reasonably  hope  soon  to  see  the  fraternity 
fully  united  in  this  bond  of  union. 

Two  years  ago  the  American  Medical  College  and  American  Medi- 
cal Journal  were  started  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  and  are  now  perma- 
nently established.  They  were  projected  to  meet  a  long  felt  want  of 
the  south  and  west,  and  their  success  testiiies  how  well  the  demand 
has  been  supplied.  The  College,  although  yet  in  its  childhood,  evinces 
strength  beyond  its  years,  and  the  Journal  has  become  a  necessity  to 
the  *'  busy  practitioner." 

In  closing  this  report  I  append  the  following  letter,  which  speaks 
for  itsell  : 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  May  24,  1875. 
Dr.  Muwk: 

DkakSib.  —  Your  note  came  to  hand.  I  have  not  had  time  to 
respond  to  it  sooner,  J  3m  more  than  willing  to  give  you  what  informa- 
tion I  can  upon  the  buI^]^^^  about  which  you  inquire. 

The  oddest  ecJecCjQ  f'  whom  I  have  any  personal  knowledge  as  a 
ref-ident  of  Missourf  ?  X>r.  J-  W.  Greenstreet,  of  Laclede  county. 
Ho  went  from  Frat^LJ,  ^^j-^  Laclede  county  about  twenty-one  or  twenty- 
tv/:>  ye;ii3  ago,  and  v^  ^^nced  practice  as  an  eclectic.  The  people  of 
tbvf  suction  koe^  h^ir^^  ^^  *^*^  *^°^®  ^^^'^^  eclecticism,  and  the 
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name  Bounded  very  qneer  to  them.  Bnt  they  soon  learned  the  chief 
dumcteristics  of  the  practice,  and  the  new  doctor  was  not  long  in 
gettiDfr  a  good  practice,  and  establishing  in  popalar  favor  the  anti- 
calomd  and  more  simple  and  successful  system  of  practice,  which  has 
maintained  its  high  standing  in  that  section  until  this  day  ;  and  the 
doctor  is  still  living  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  early  toil.  His  post- 
offiee  address  is  Lebanon,  Laclede  county,  though  he  lives  seven  or 
eight  miles  from  the  town. 

As  r^rds  the  progress  of  eclecticism  in  St.  Louis,  I  can  speak  of 
it  in  the  light  of  personal  experience.     I  am  the  ^^  oldest  inhabitant " 
in  the  practice  in  the  city.     I  came  here  and  took  an  office  in  the 
Lindell  hotel    building  the  Ist  day  of  December,  1864.     No  one 
deaemng  the  name  of  an  eclectic  had  ever  attempted  to  gain  a  foot- 
bold  as  a  practitioner  in  the  city  before  that  time.     The  great  mass 
of  the  people  knew  nothing  of  the  claims  of  eclecticism,  and,  indeed, 
many,  possibly  a  majority  of  them  had  never  even  heard  of  the  prac- 
tice.   Those  who  knew  any  thing  about  its  merits  were  new  comers 
to  the  city  from  districts  of  country  in  which  tlie  practice  had  become 
known  and  established.    Indeed,  in  the  minds  of  many  there  was 
srreat  odium  attached  to  the  name  of  eclectic  from  the  fact  that  itinera 
ant  qnaeks  and  humbugs,  with  no  education  in  medicine  or  any  other 
bnmch  of  science,  had  often  visited  the  city  and  remained  a  time  to 
practice  their  trickery  and  swindling  upon  the  ignorant  and  unwary, 
proclaiming,  in  their  flaming  advertisements,  that  they  were  eclectics. 
1  ibnnd  it  difficnlt,  on  my  arrival  here,  to  convince  the  people  that 
an  eclectic  physician  could  be  an  honest  and  educated  gentleman,  or 
that  he  could  be  something  else  than  a  charlatan  and  swindler.     This 
sentiment  was  encouraged  by  the  unprincipled  allopathic  scoundrels 
who  associate  themselves  together  into  a  clique  or  ring,  to  build  their 
own  fortunes  and  names  by  arrogating  to  themselves  all  wisdom  and 
denoancing  all  oppoeers  of  them  as  ignorant  medical  heretics,  deserv- 
ing the  pains  of  an  inquisition.     Bnt,  in  spite  of  all  these  opposing 
ei>nditions  and  circumstances ;  in  spite  of  the  bulls  and  anathemas  of 
an  arro^nt,  and,  it   must   be  said,   often    unprincipled   allopathic 
monopofy,  public  sentiment  has  undergone  a   great  and   salutary 
fhanee  in  r^ard  to  eclectic  physicians,  and  the  eclectic  system  of 
pratticc.     The   practice  has,  here  in   St.  Louis,  become  not  only 
respectable  bnt  is  rapidly  becoming  popular  among  a  large  class. 
Dr.  W.  V.  Bntledge  came  to  the  city  and  settled  a  year  after  I  did, 
ud  we  have  both  maintained  ourselves  in  the  practice  since ;  and,  I 
thiok  it  is  not  vanity  to  feel  and  give  expression  to  the  sentiment 
that  we  have  accomplished  a  ^reat  good  for  the  eclectic  practice,  and 
thereby  the  people  of  St.  Louis,  by  our  mutual  labors  in  the  course. 
The  establishment  of  the  American  Medical  College  lias  done  a  great 
vork  in  establisliing  the  practice  in  popular  favor.     Our  college  com- 
inencements,  reported  as  they  have  been  so  favorably  in  the  daily 
papers,  have  given  us  a  standing  of  respectability  not  surpassed  by 
anj  eoDege  of  the  age  of  ours.    In  fact,  we  feel  that  we  are  rapidly 
attaining  the  honors  and  dignity  of  old  institutions.     With  the  inaug- 
^ntioD  of  the  college  there  came  several  other  workers  to  our  assist- 
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anoe,  who  now  are  nambered  among  the  practitioners  in  the  city,  and 
the  professors  of  the  college.  Drs.  Pitzer,  Yonst  and  Bansen,  may 
be  mentioned  among  the  number.  The  son  is  bnt  jnst  rising  upon 
oar  glorioos  caase. 

Yours  truly. 

JOHN  W.  THRAILKILL. 
Chiluoothe,  Mo.,  June  12,  1875. 


No.  3. 
ECLECTIC   MEDICINE   IN   PENNSYLVANIA.* 

By  a.  B.  Woodwabd,  M.  D. 

I  find  myself  here  alone  as  the  representative  of  the  old  Keystone 
State.  Oar  State  Society,  which  met  at  Franklin  two  weeks  since, 
appointed  twenty-three  others  as  delegates,  one  of  whom  had  been 
designated. beforehand  by  the  execntive  committee  of  this  association 
to  report  at  this  meeting  apon  the  status  of  Eclectic  Medicine  in 
Pennsylvania.  The  best  that  I  can  now  do  is  to  present  an  extem- 
poraneous statement,  which,  owing  to  fatigue  froni  my  efforts  to  have 
my  patients  in  a  condition  to  permit  my  absence,  and  delay  experi- 
enced on  my  way  hither,  must  necessarily  be  short 

But  I  am  happy  to  meet  here  to-day  so  many  intelligent  faces  of 
physicians  engaged  in  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  eclectic  medi- 
cine. It  is  also  a  pleasure  to  me  to  be  able  to  assure  yon  that  the 
cause  was  never  more  prosperous  than  in  the  Keystone  State.  Witliin 
the  last  two  years  it  has  been  making  rapid  advancement  toward  a 
better  condition  of  affairs,  and  to  place  itself  on  a  more  permanent 
basis. 

Through  the  energy  of  a  few  of  the  leading  eclectic  practitioners, 
both  in  the  eastern  and  western  portions  of  the  State,  we  have  now 
a  good,  energetic,  working  State  Societv.  We  have  applied  for  a 
charter,  which  we  expect  to  have  granted  at  the  next  term  of  court 
in  Venango  county.  The  society  now  numbers  upward  of  forty 
members,  if  my  memory  serves  me  correctly.  And,  gentlemte,  I 
feel  disposed  to  boast  of  the  material  which  coniposes  that  body.  I 
am  proud  of  the  energy  which  was  shown  at  our  last  meeting,  although 
I  have  not  so  much  to  say  aboat  the  display  made  by  our  delegates 
in  attending  the  present  meeting  of  this  association.  But  suffice  it 
to  say  that  our  State  Association  is  well  organized,  with  constitution 
and  by-laws,  and  men  to  back  it  up.  It  has  two  or  more  subordinate 
societies  alreadj  formed,  and  others  which  will  be  organized  after  we 
receive  our  charter.f 

Every  county  in  the  State  contains  from  one  to  ten  eclectic  physi- 

*FTom  notes  of  a  verbal  report  made  at  the  annual  meeting  at  Springfield,  Jane 
16,  1875. 

fThe  charter  has  since  been  procured,  and  there  have  been  several  auxiliary 
societies  since  formed. 
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dans,  and  we  have  room  for  many  more.  We  have  the  material  in 
e?ery  locality,  if  physicians  would  only  have  a  little  diligence  in  look- 
in^opthe  men  and  invitingthem  to  take  hold. 

rrogressive  medicine  in  x^ennsylvania  has  made  inroads  into  the 
nmk  and  file  of  the  old  rats.  It  astonishes  me  when  I  look  back  to 
the  days  of  commencing  my  work  ^on  horseback,  with  pill-bags, 
twenty-eight  years  ago.  We  were  then  called  "  Thomsonians," 
"Botanies,"  and  "Eoot  and  Herb  Doctors."  But  to-day  we  have  a 
lai^  array  of  intelligent,  energetic  and  scholarly  men,  who  are  giving 
tone  to  the  profession.  They  are  benefiting  instead  of  cursing  the 
communities  in  which  they  live.  We  have  had  many  things  to 
fight,  but  which  we  expect,  at  no  distant  day,  to  overcome.  But 
eclecticism  in  Pennsylvania  is  now  sound.  We  owe  much  of  this 
prosperity  to  the  energy  of  Dr.  Borland.  Our  State  Society  is  hon- 
ored by  such  a  man  for  its  secretary.  We  owe  it  to  his  energy  and 
perseverance  —  also  to  Dr.  A.  Thompson,  our  late  president,  and 
other  good  men  who  are  also  members  of  this  body.  Much  yet  remains 
to  be  accomplished,  and  we  trust  that  we  have  the  natural  ability, 
aided  by  education  and  the  sciences,  to  make  sure  headieay  against 
the  bulwarks  of  error.  But  to  attain  this  we  must  educate  the  people. 
Every  physician  of  the  eclectic  faith  should  do  his  share  in  this  great 
tssk. 

Bj  speaking  often  to  one  another  '^we  can  have  our  spiritual 
strength  renewed,"  and  after  coming  up  to  the  Jerusalem  of  our 
oiase,  we  can  go  home  with  our  spirits  revived ;  being  made  wiser 
and  better  prepared,  by  meeting  together  and  hearing  what  others 
know,  to  perform  our  part  in  the  work  of  our  vocation.  Thus  we 
ein  inspirit  each  other  till  a  complete  revolution  shall  be  efiiected 
throDghout  this  broad  universe  in  medicine  and  therapentics.  For 
this  we  are  laboring,  both  in  the  western  and  eastern  portions  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  hope  to  continue  in  the  good  work  and  do  our 
part. 
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ANNUAL  ADDRESS. 


FRAUDS  CURRENT  IN  THE  LEARNED  PROFESSIONS.  —  DISAGREE- 
ABLE TRUTHS  PLAINLY  SPOKEN. 

Bt  Pbov.  H.  D.  Garbisoh,  M.  D. 

The  Clbbgtmen. 

We  are  happy  to  state  the  fact  that  clergymen ,  if  they  posaeea  the 
depraved  natures  common  to  the  race,  generally  manage  to  sappress 
the  evidence  in  the  case;  but  occasionally  all  their  devices  fail  them, 
and  we  see  their  ^'  true  inwardness."  Like  other  folks,  they  have 
their  tricks  of  the  trade.  We  all  know  how  blind  they  are  to  tiio 
faults  of  the  rich,  and  how  merciless  they  are  in  dealing  with  the  sins 
of  the  poor ;  how  many  of  them  recognize  a  rich,  old  sinner,  even  at 
a  distance,  and  how  cordially  they  grasp  his  hand,  while  the  poor 
mudsills  ar^allowed  to  pass  by  unrecognized  and  unnoticed.  The 
matter  of  ol^aining  money  from  their  flocks  has  even  become  a  science. 
I  well  remember  the  first  insight  I  had  as  to  the  skill  with  which  the 
pressure  is  brought  to  bear.  A  very  good  presiding  elder,  in  address- 
ing a  conference  of  ministers  on  the  subject,  said  to  them  :  '^  Never 
pass  the  contribution-box  until  you  have  first  warmed  np  the  hearts 
and  souls  of  the  congregation."  "  Why,"  said  he,  "  if  you  hold  an 
old  miserly  sinner  over  the  very  embers  of  hell  until  every  nerve  is 
singed,  he  will  give  $1,000  more  cheerfully  to  the  church  than  ten 
oents  at  any  other  time."     " 

ThbLawtees. 

The  legal  profession  is  so  fearfully  illustrative  of  the  doctrine  of 
total  depravity  that  the  mere  mention  of  the  name  ^^  lawyer  "  is,  to 
many,  suggestive  of  liar  and  rascal.  Indeed,  whenever  a  man  shows 
extraordinary  traits  of  meanness,  everybody  at  once  says  he  ought  to 
have  been  a  lawyer.  If  a  boy  is  particularly  tricky,  every  one  sng- 
gests  to  his  parents  that  he  will  make  an  excellent  lawyer.  Notwith- 
standing, however,  the  general  abuse  of  the  legal  fraternity,  I  am 
inclinea  to  credit  them  with  about  as  much  genuine  philanthropy  as 
the  rest  of  mankind ;  but  still  it  must  be  confessed  that  their  ways 
are  dark  and  past  finding  out. 

Medioal  Students  and  Colleges. 

The  medical  and  pharmaceutical  professions  have  always  enjoyed, 
in  a  high  degree,  the  esteem  of  the  people ;  and  if,  by  aught  that  I 
may  say  of  physicians  and  druggists  to-night,  I  should  lessen  tliat 
esteem  to  any  extent,  my  apology  is,  that  I  am  seeking  for  thorns 
rather  than  for  roses,  not  that  the  task  is  more  pleasant,  but  because 
it  is  more  profitable,  and  therefore  more  interesting  to  you. 

If  we  go  back  to  the  very  starting-point  of  the  medical  profession, 
to  the  youths  who  enroll  themselves  as  medical  students,  and  inquire 
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into  thdr  motives  and  reasons  for  doing  so,  we  shall  find,  in  a  great 
atajoritj  of  cases,  if  indeed  not  in  all,  that  aversion  to  manaal  toil,  or, 
ID  plainer  English,  laziness,  has  been  apowerfnl  factor  in  the  solution 
*»f  the  probleto.     Add  to  this  qaalitj  ambition  and  vanity  —  qualities 
never  abeeot  from  the  physician  —  and  you  have  presented  the  picture 
of  a  person  over-anxious  to  secure  fame  and  wealth,  but  too  lazy  and 
loo  impatient  to  work  and  wait  for  them.     Is  it  any  wonder,  then, 
that  tbroDghont  his  professional  career  the  medical  man  should  lend 
I  willing  ear  to  those  devices  and  plans  which  promise  to  lead  to  the 
destination  he  is  aiming  for  by  very  short  routes  ?     After  a  youth 
thus  ioelined  has  began  the  study  of  medicine,  his  college  experience 
fa  not  always  well  calculated  to  restore  his  moral  tone.     He  soon 
dnds  that  the  glowing  promises  of  the  announcements  aru  never  fully 
redeemed ;   that    many   of    the  departments    advertised   as   taught 
thoroughly,  are  never  mentioned  in  the  lectures ;  that  many  of  the 
disdngaislied    professors  are  men  of  very  ordinary  abilities  and  of 
Terr  inferior  attainments;  that  the  titles  M.  D.,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  etc., 
ire  not  reliable  evidence  that  the  man  who  sports  the  titles  could 
even  teach  a  country  school ;  that  museums  which,  on  paper,  seem  to 
rival  the  oldest  European  collections,  dwindle  down  to  a  few  tape- 
worms, fcetoaes,  and  old  cancers  ;  that  immense  libraries  of  free  access 
to  all  the  stndents,  only  contain  a  lot  of  old  unsalable  books  and 
joamak,  worth  more  to  the  junk-dealer  than  to  the  student.    He  learns 
that  finely-npholatered  arm-chairs,  on  paper,  may  mean  old  wooden 
benches  on  the  floor;  and  that  the  magnificent   palatial  buildings, 
vfaich  he  saw  figured  in  the  announcement,  with  towers,  and  (urrets, 
ud  flags  flapping  tlie  clouds,  are  miserable  old  rookeries ;  and,  worse 
than  all,  that  the  college,  with  all  its  fine  halls,  museum  and  amphi- 
tiieatre,  is  located  in  the  attic  of  an  old  shanty.     Ho  finds  the  most 
malarions  and  miasmatic  localities  recommended  by  faculties  for  their 
aalokity.     Now  college  faculties  may  say,  in  reply,  as  did  the  Jesuits 
ut  old  inr^ard  to  their  acts  of  cruelty  and  barbarism,  '^  the  end  justi- 
fies the   means ; "  for  without   misrepresentation  the  best  colleges 
voald  not  only  get  most,  but  all  the  students.     During  lectures  the 
•4QdeDt  observes,  that  if  the  professor  is  absent  or  late,  the  invariable 
reaaoo  is,  ^^  an  important  case.''    When  the  professor  haa  conned  the 
very  last  word  at  his  command  upon  a  topic,  he  quite  generally  closes 
hj  the  remark  that  he  could  expatiate  upon  that  topic  during  a  number 
of  leetores,  did  time  but  permit. 

The  student  now  begins  to  develop  and  unfold  his  mental  pecu- 
liaritiea.  His  memory  of  names  is  very  bad,  and  his  power  to  express 
his  thoughts  is  very  inadequate  to  the  occasion  ;  in  other  words,  he 
knows  a  great  deal  which  he  cannot  tell.  He  knows  all  about  ana- 
tmnieal  parts,  but  cannot  recall  the  names  with  precision.  If  he  is 
abaeot  it  is  because  of  the  dire  sickness  of  his  father,  or  mother,  or 
wift,  or  motber-in*Iaw.  How  very  sickly  these  dear  relatives  always 
beeome  t{>ward  the  dose  of  a  long  term  of  lectures  !  At  the  final 
examination  the  student^  is  so  dreadfully  confused  that  he  makes 
Uflii(Jler9  wbicb  he  recognizes  in  five  minutes  after  —  he  has  consulted 
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The  Young  Physician. 

After  leaving  college  the  yonng  doctor,  altbongh  usually  as  poor  w 
a  church  mouse,  deems  it  necessary  to  don  the  airs  of  a  millionaire 
and  hence  is  obliged  to  live  and  act  a  lie,  which  is  none  the  less  a  lu 
because,  perchance,  it  may  not  be  spoken.  At  each  new  case  he  ii 
compelled  to  appear  perfectly  familiar  with  the  disease,  and  perhapi 
to  say,  directly  or  by  implication,  that  he  has  had  scores  of  the  sain^ 
or  similar  cases  before,  for  who  would  submit  to  the  treatment  of  £ 
doctor  who  had  never  treated  a  similar  case  before,  especially  whet 
old  and  experienced  physicians  could  be  had  at  the  same  price  \ 
Therefore  the  young  doctor  is  compelled  to  equivocate,  prevaricatCj 
and  perhaps  squarely  lie,  as  often  as  the  number  of  diseases  and 
accidents  Is  great. 

He  always,  very  appropriately,  subjects  his  patients  to  the  ordeal 
of  an  examination  and  routine.  Imperfect  though  it  may  be,  he  ie 
compelled,  at  its  close,  to  make  the  patient  and  friends  believe  that 
it  was  eminently  satisfactory  to  him.  Althongh  each  new  fact  and 
symptom  may  but  serve  to  intensify  the  Cimmerian  darkness  which 
surrounds  the  case,  he  is  obliged  to  construct  a  diagnosis  and  make 
patient  and  friends  believe  that  he  is  acting  and  prescribing  in  a 
perfectly  rational  manner.  If,  under  his  hap-hazard,  hit-or-miss  treat- 
ment, the  case  recovers,  he  is  always  willing  to  submit  to  the  glory 
ensuing ;  but  if  the  case  terminates  fatally,  he  quite  as  uniformly  lays 
the  blame  on  the  attendants,  or  the  medicine,  or  ascribes  the  result  to 
the  operation  of  an  inscrutable  divine  providence. 

If  the  doctor  dispenses  his  own  medicines,  and  thinks  elateriuin 
the  appropriate  remedv,  he  seeks  for  it ;  and  if  he  does  not  find  it, 
then  looks  for  colocynth,  and  then  for  gamboge,  scammony,  sienna, 
jalap,  podophyllin,  Rochelle  salts ;  and  not  finding  any  of  these,  deter- 
mines to  give   the  patient  castor-oil.     If  he  had  pareira  brava,  he 
would  prefer  it  to  bnchu,  uva  ursi,  acetate  of  potassa,  spirits  of  niter, 
gravel-plant,  stone-root,  and  fifty  other  articles — any  one  of  which, 
if  at  hand,  may  be  used  instead  of  the  remedy  indicated  by  his  judg- 
ment.    He  thus  makes  substitutions  by  the  dozen  and  score  in  his 
own  prescriptions ;  but,  mark  you,  how  savagely  he  attacks  the  poor 
druggist,  wiio,  in  attempting  to  earn  an  honest  penny,  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  make  a  small  change  in  the  composition.     1  ofier  no  apology 
or  justification  for  the  conduct  of  the  druggist,  but  simply  say  to  the 
doctor,  "Let  him  that  is  without  sin,"  etc.     I  have  known  doctors, 
of  good  repute,   to  dismount,  while  on  their  way  to  cases  of  whose 
nature  they  knew  nothing,  and  pluck  a  few  medicinal  leaves  and 
plants  by  the  wayside,  and  then,  on  arrival  at  the  bed-side  of  the 
patients,  make  them  believe  that  these  were  just  what  they  needed, 
and  that,  by  the  merest  chance,  guided,  perhaps,  by  some  benign 
spirit,  they  had  on  their  way  collected  these  remedies.     Other  phy- 
sicians, even  of  considerable  practice,  manage  to  make  a  vest-pocket 
do  the  entire  duty  of  a  drug  store,  causing  each  patient  to  suppose 
that,  fortunately,  or  by  foreknowledge,  just  the  right  remedy  is  at 
hand  at  every  visit. 

Many  doctors  study,  as  do  politicians,  to  use  such  ambiguous  Ian* 
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gnage  that  any  result  is  perfectly  reconcilable  with  their  predictions. 
On  being  asked  if  a  case  is  curable,  one  will  reply,  ^'  Certainly,  if  the 
Bymptoms  only  prove  amenable  to  treatment."  Another  being  asked 
if  he  can  cure  a  case,  replies,  '^  Undoubtedly,  if  the  remedies  only 
hare  the  desired  effect." 

Physicians  very  generally  counterfeit  and  cultivate  some  eccentrici- 
ties whidi  they  do  not  naturally  possess  to  any  marked  degree.  One 
is  excessively  pious ;  another  is  outrageously  profane ;  a  third  is  the 
rery  soul  of  mirth  and  jollity;  while  a  fourth  is  a  cross,  snappish, 
old  dog.  Yery  few  are  perfectly  natural  in  their  demeanor  before  ' 
patients. 

Th£  Druggist  and  his  Jnnuendob. 

If  the  doctor,  from  reasons  of  economy,  policy,  or  poverty,  should 
decide  to  not  cheat  his  patient  by  dispensing  some  make-«hift  remedy, 
but  should  give  him,  a  written  prescription,  we  may  follow  that  waif 
of  science  to  its  destination. 

The  prescription  is  presented  at  the  nearest  pharmacy.  The  dnig- 
^8t,  who  is  probably  the  remnant  of  a  superannuated  doctor,  or, 
whst  is  worse  for  the  safety  of  the  patient,  a  grasping,  ignorant  fellow, 
who  has  conceived  the  notion  that  merchandizing  in  drugs  is  as  simple 
a  mstter  as  in  the  case  of  shoes,  sugar,  and  grindstones,  and  that, 
moreover,  there  are  millions  it,  looks  at  the  prescription  with  sAl  the 
86eniing  sagacity  of  an  educated  owl,  and,  if  he  dislikes  the  doctor, 
asb,  ""  Are  you  aware  that  this  is  pretty  strong  medicine  ?  Did  the 
doctor  give  yon  particular  directions  how  to  use  it  ? "  By  this  time 
the  patient  is  thoroughly  frightened,  and  asks,  '^  Is  it  poisonous  ?  " 
Tlie  druggist  will  probably  reply,  ^'  No,  not  necessarily  so  ;  but  then 
I  should  not  want  to  take  it  "  —  which  statement  is,  of  course,  strictly 
trne,  because  the  druggist  does  not  want  to  take  any  medicine. 

The  patient  will  now  probably  ask,  "  What  is  your  opinion  of  Dr. 
Smith,  anyway  ?  "  Now  comes  the  opportunity  tne  druggist  has  been 
eeeking,  to  damn  the  doctor  by  faint  praise,  and  he  therefore  replies : 
'^Ob,  he  is  well  enough,  I  guess,  in  some  cases.  I  do  not  think  he 
kovWB  any  too  much  about  medicine,  and  if  I  were  sick  I  should  not 
want  him  to  prescribe  for  me ;  but  some  folks  seem  to  think  well  enough 
M  him.  Id  fact  I  never  like  to  say  any  thing  against  any  doctor ;  I 
think  it  the  best  way  to  let  folks  find  out  for  themselves."  Or  he, 
the  dm^ist,  may  reply,  "  Oh,  he  is  a  wonderful  doctor ;  he  can  just 
raise  the  dead  and  cast  out  devils.  You  just  go  ahead  and  take  his 
trbatment  awhile,  and  you  will  find  out  what  kind  of  a  doctor  he  is." 
Or  he  may  say,  ^^  Oh,  Smith  is  a  nice  man,  and  means  well  enough. 
Of  coQfge  he  cannot  help  the  fact  that  he  is  young.  I  suppose  that 
atter  he  lias  practiced  a  few  years  he  will  do  very  well." 

In  lieu  of  this  scene  something  like  the  ^following  may  take  place  : 
Tfie  patient  will  ask,  "  What  will  you  chaVge  me  &r  putting  up  this 
'nedicine?"  The  druggist,  now  feeling  that  he  is  dealing  with  a 
I'litse-fisted,  stingy  person,  makes  a  low  rate,  to  which  the  patient  at 
"Hce  demurs,  on  the  ground  that  the  doctoa*  said  the  medicine  should 
uiilj  cost  a  few  cents.  The  proper  reply  by  the  druggist  would  be 
'*hat  iuasipuch  as  the  writing  of  the  prescription  did  not  cost  the 
luctor  any  thing,  therefore  the  patient  should  pay  nothing  for  it. 
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Adulteration  in  CompoundIno  Pbbbobiftionb. 

Suppose,  however,  that  on  receiving  the  prescription  the  druggist 
merely  nods,  and  waves  the  patient  to  a  seat  while  he  compoaix^s  it. 
If  it  calls  for  capsicam  lie  weighs  out  the  proper  quantity  from  a 
mixture  of  cayenne,  corn-meal,  and  Venetian  red,  which  mnsterB 
under  that  name  on  his  shelves.  If  ginger  is  required,  a  mixture  of 
cornmeal  and  ginger  is  supplied.  If  jalap  is  wanted,  a  compound  of 
that  article  anci  powder  of  mandrake,  in  proportions  only  known  to 
the  manufacturer,  is  dispensed.  If  cream  of  tartar  is  written,  a 
mixture  of  terra  alba  and  tarraric  acid  is  probably  used.  If  tartaric 
acid  is  ordered,  a  mixture  of  that  article  and  Epsom  salts  will  probably 
fill  the  bill.  If  cinnamon  is  directed,  a  mixture  of  that  article  and 
white-oak  bark  (tan-bark)  was  formerly  used ;  but  recently  an  advance 
has  been  made  in  this  department  of  science,  as  I  have  learned  from 
an  eastern  manufacturer,  who  assorts  that  they  now  have  something 
for  tihat  purpose  only  one-quarter  as  expensive  as  tan-bark.  If  ipecHc 
is  called  for,  a  compound  of  that  article  and  wliite-root,  or  perhaps 
Indian  physic  will  be  employed.  If  powdered  opium  is  prescribed, 
a  mixture  of  opium  with  burnt  crackers,  or  flour,  or  roasted  pease, 
or  extract  of  wild  lettuce  will  be  dispensed.  If  powdered  elm  is 
called  for,  a  compound  of  the  clieapest  kind  of  flour  and  elm,  in 
variable  and  unknown  proportion,  is  supplied.  If  olive  oil  is 
demanded,  cotton-seed  oil,  under  the  name  of  union  olive  oil,  is 
employed.  If  oil  of  origanum  is  required,  a  compound  of  that  article 
and  spirits  of  turpentine,  in  proportions  varying  from  ten  to  ninety 
per  cent,  is  used. 

Glycerine  is  often  half  syrup  and  honey,  usually  half  glycerine. 

Adulterated  Oils* 

As  a  rule,  all  distilled  or  essential  oils,  as  well  as  most  of  the  non- 
volatile oils  and  balsams,  are  adulterated  to  the  extent  of  from  ten  to 
fifty  per  cent.  This  is  not  usually  the  work  of  the  retailer,  but  of  the 
manufacturer  and  jobber  of  these  articles.  If  the  retailer  is  even 
willing,  as  is  occasionally  the  case,  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  apure  article, 
he  is  by  no  means  certain  of  getting  it  by  that  means.  Yon  will  say, 
let  the  retail  dealer  buy  only  of  honest  factors  and  jobbers,  but  how 
is  he  to  know  who  is  honest  ?  Those  dealers,  as  well  as  those  doctors, 
who  assert  their  honesty  in  the  strongest  and  most  vehement  terms 
on  every  occasion,  are,  as  a  rule,  the  most  profound  and  dangerous 
rogues  and  villains  in  the  craft.  Even  church  members  will  sell  five 
grades  of  kerosene  oil,  ranging  in  price  from  twenty  to  seventy  cents 
per  gallon,  from  the  same  barrel,  and  two  or  three  grades  of  powdered 
rhubarb  from  the  same  box. 

The  only  safeguard  against  fraud  is  intelligence  and  liberality  on 

the  part  of  the  bujerfi'     The  man  who  can  recognize  a  good  article, 

and  is   wilUng  to  ryfiy  a  fair  price  for  it,  can  usually  find  what  he 

wants.     -^g^^^^^CQ  Kjd  stinginess  on  the  part  of  buyers,  are  usually 

opposed  toBkill  a^w  \.^iipidity  on  the  part  of  factors  and  dealers,  and 

the  contest CHD,  n^^  y^/e,  only  end  in  victory  for  the  latter. 
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A  Choice  Abtiole  of  Bbandy. 

Uafortonatelj  the  qnality  of  many  articles  is,  to  a  large  extent,  a 
matter  of  filith  and  imagination.  This  is  particalarly  true  in  the  case 
o{  Sae  liqaoora,  where  strong  swearing  and  persistent  commendation 
teS  vonderfallj  on  the  bouonet  and  flavor.  I  recall  a  true  story 
whith  well  illustrates  this  point.  In  a  small  eastern  village  I  have  a 
fnefidf  whom,  in  spite  of  the  evidence  I  am  now  about  to  present  of 
his  total  depravity,  I  still  esteem  among  the  best  of  men.  My  friend, 
like  BiADy  other  retail  druggists,  makes  up  his  own  French  brandv, 
tDd  to  avoid  all  unnecessary  wear  and  tear  of  conscience,  has  duly 
named  his  basement  '^  France."  From  pure  alcohol,  burnt  sugar,  and 
Tiriooa  innocent  odorous  articles,  he  makes  a  very  passable  article  of 
brandy  tt  an  expense  of  about  one  dollar  per  gallon,  which,  as  a  great 
bvor,  he,  at  the  time  of  this  occurrence,  retailed  to  a  customer,  whom 
ve  shall  call  Rioe,  at  six  dollars  per  gallon,  the  regular  price  being 
eieht  to  ten  dollars. 

Now  Mr.  Hioe  was  a  great  bargain-hunter,  and  therefore  always 
«tTX)ve  with  mj  friend  for  a  further  reduction  from  the  resjular  rate, 
bat  always  in  vain ;  after  which  he  purchased  under  protest,  but  in 
reality  fi^t  abundantly  satisfied.  All  went  well  for  many  months, 
cctil  on  one  occasion,  when  Mr.  Rice  called  only  the  clerk,  John,  was 
'n  the  store.  As  nsnal,  Mr.  Bice  pleaded  fervently  for  better  terms ; 
tad  John,  being  of  tender  heart,  and  knowing  that  a  reduction  could 
~<e  afforded,  consented  to  make  the  price  four  dollars  and  fifty  cents. 
On  his  way  home  Mr.  Rice  cogitated  most  profoundly.  Had  he 
:i:inTs  been  swindled  before?  or  had  John  now  played  a  trick  on 
i.ioi  i  On  opening  the  bottle  and  examining  the  contents,  his  worst 
szspkioDs  were  confirmed.  John  had  given  him  some  wretched  stuff 
'£  place  of  pare  brandy,  which,  of  course,  could  not  be  sold  at  four 
'>jllia^  and  fifty  cents  per  gallon.  He  would  not  stand  it.  He  would 
retarn  the  vile  staff,  and  give  the  house  a  sound  blessing.  On  re- 
t£teriiig  the  store,  Mr.  R.,  with  some  force,  placed  his  bottle  on  the 
center,  and  proceeded,  in  no  very  select  or  complimentary  terms, 
*>  unfold  the  story  of  his  wrongs  to  my  friend,  who,  by  this  time,  had 
^ctomed.  Instantly  comprehending  the  perilous  situation,  and  with 
«Q  amoont  of  strategy  which  would  compare  favorably  with  that  of 
Geo.  Yon  Moltke,  my  friend  advanced  and  smelled  of  tlie  brandy, 
a3<]  then,  with  mach  seeming  severity,  said:  ^^  John!  you  ought  to 
«u)uinied  of  yourself  to  give  Mr.  Rice  our  cheap  brandy,  when  you 
•iioold  know  that  he  always  wants  only  the  very  best.''  Then,  turn- 
Dp  to  Mr,  Rice,  he  said  ;  "  Sit  down,  Mr.  Rice,  and  I  will  get  you 
"vlut  joQ  want."  Taking  up  the  bottle  he  repaired  to  the  basement, 
^  after  fooling;  round  about  long  enough,  returned  with  the  identical 
tattle  and  contents  anchanged,  and  not  even  uncorked,  and,  sitting 
it  dowD  before  Mr.  Rice,  said :  "  There,  Mr.  Rice,  is  brandy  what  is 
S.^udy."  Mr.  Rice,  after  smelling,  tasting  and  inspecting  it,  most 
'^eaitilj  eooearred  with  my  friend,  and  after  paying  the  extra  charge 
'ieparted  in  the  happy  conviction  that  he  had  really  done  a  big  things 
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Patients  DBPSNoma  on  theib  Phtbioians. 

If  in  our  review  of  the  subject  of  total  depravity  we  pass  from 
colleges,  doctors  and  druggists,  to  the  patients  themselves,  we  shall 
find,  that  if  they  are  more  sinned  against  than  sinning,  the  condition 
exists  only  because  of  their  inability  to  folly  cope  with  their  more 
wily  opponents.  When  in  dire  distress,  the  cry  is :  "  Come,  doctor, 
come,  money  is  no  object ;  cure  me,  and  you  cannot  make  your  bill 
too  large ;  I  will,  moreover,  cause  all  my  relatives  and  neighbors  to 
patronize  you."  The  cure  being  effected  the  curtain  again  rises; 
but  how  different  now  is  the  scene.  Two  or  three  years  have 
elapsed,  and  for  the  twentieth  time  the  doctor  is  urging  the  payment 
of  nis  reasonable  bill.  The  quondam  patient  is  now  insulting  and 
defiant.  He  declares  that  he  was  not  much  sick,  anyway  ;  and  that 
most  of  the  visits,  and  all  of  the  medicines,  were  wholly  unnecessary. 
In  truth,  he  believes  that  he  was  greatly  injured  by  his  treatment,  for 
he  is  now  troubled  with  cramps  in  the  toes,  an  affection  he  never  felt 
before ;  his  teeth  are  decaying,  and  his  hair  falling  out.  In  short,  he 
will  never  pay  that  rascally  quack  a  cent,  and  if  he  does  not  cease  his 
impertinence  he  will  sue  him  for  malpractice.  In  many  cases  the 
doctor  is  assured  that  his  medicines  always  did  harm,  and  that  a  cure 
only  came  after  they  were  discontinued.  Not  unfrequently,  when 
the  greatest  improvement  has  evidently  occurred,  and  while  the  doctor 
is  enjoying  the  satisfaction  of  having  done  a  good  act,  the  only  pay, 
perhaps,  he  will  ever  receive,  the  cup  of  pleasure  is  ruthlessly  dashed 
aside  and  broken  by  the  information  that  his  treatment  is  not  the 
cause  of  the  change  ;  that  his  prescription  was  not  taken,  but,  in  lieu 
thereof,  Mrs.  Motherworth's  cordial  tea,     *     *    * 


THE  LATE  DR.  JOHN  STOWE. 


In  his  opening  address,  upon  the  assembling  of  the  National  Eclec- 
tic Medical  Association,  at  Springfield,  Illinois,  the  president,  Dr. 
Wm.  M.  Ingalls,  announced  the  death  of  Dr.  John  Stowe,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  pronounced  a  eulogy  upon  his  character.* 

Dr.  Stowe  died  at  Lawrence,  Mass.,  February  4,  1875,  widely 
lamented.  In  the  masonic  order,  of  which  he  was  a  distinguished 
member,  the  sad  event  was  duly  chronicled,  and  the  testimonials  of 

*  Doctor  Stowe  was  bom  at  Charleston,  Mass.,  in  1821,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
•  one  was  employed  at  Worcester  as  a  druggist.  In  1854  he  graduated  at  the  Worces- 
ter Medical  College,  and  then  remained  a  year  with  Dr.  Walter  Bumham,  at  Lowell, 
and  then  opened  an  office  in  the  city  of  Lawrence.  He  was  identified  with  every 
public  enterprise  of  note—  a  leading  member  of  the  Universalist  church,  the  Mount 
Sinai  Royal  Arch  Chapter,  the  Sublime  Princes  of  the  Royal  Secret,  the  County, 
State  and  National  Eclectic  Medical  Associations^  of  whicn  he  was  a  leading  and 
active  member.  He  was  also,  in  turn,  coroner,  alderman  and  member  of  the  school 
board,  occupying  the  highest  social  position.  He  leaves  a  wife  and  several  brothers 
and  sisters. 
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monraing  were  DDmerous  and  afiecting.     Other  societies  to  which 
he  beloBged  paid  their  tributes  to  his  virtues  and  memory. 

Od  the  second  day,  June  sixteenth,  Dr.  Luke  F.  Stoddard,  of  Illi- 
Dois,  offered  a  resolution  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to 
prepare  resolutions  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Stowe.  The 
resolution  having  been  adopted,  the  president  named  as  such  com- 
mittee Prof.  A.  J.  Howe,  of  Cincinnati ;  Prof.  A.  L.  Clark,  of  Chi- 
cago, and  Dr.  E.  W.  Goddess,  of  Winchendon,  Mass. 

TsffriMOXIAL  BT  THE   MASSACHUSETTS  EoLECriO  MeDIOAL  SoOIETT. 

At  the  fifteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Eclectic 
Medical  Society,  at  the  Revere  house,  Boston,  June  3,  1875,  Dr.  H. 
W.  Bazton,  of  Worcester,  announced  the  death  of  Dr.  John  Stowe, 
of  Lawrence,  a  member  of  the  association,  and  delivered  a  prepared 
discourse  in  eulogy  of  the  deceased.  He  then  moved  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  cofhmittee  to  prepare  and  report^  resolutions  expressive  of 
the  seutimente  of  the  members  of  the  society. 

The  following  committee  was  appointed,  namely :  H.  W.  Buxton, 
IL  D.,  0.  E.  Mies,  M.  D.,  and  H.  D.  Barrows,  M!.  D. 

The  committee  submitted  the  following  resolutions,  which  were 
ananimously  adopted,  as  follows  : 

WhereaSy  We  learn  with  deep  regret  and  profound  grief  of  the 
death  of  cor  esteemed  Fellow,  John  Stowe,  M.  D.,  of  Lawrence, 
therefore: 

*'  We  recognize  in  this  event  the  hand  of  the  Wise  Disposer  of  all 
earthly  events,  whose  ways  are  infinitely  above  our  comprehension, 
and  beyond  our  finding  out. 

"^  We  recognize  in  the  departed  the  man  of  true  culture  of  head  and 
heart  Carefully  read  in  books,  he  likewise  knew  well  how  to  study 
the  minds  of  men  as  he  mingled  with  them  through  the  walks  of  life ; 
thorough  and  comprehensive  in  the  love  of  his  profession,  he  also  had 
that  practical  mind  which  enabled  him  to  gather  wisdom  from  his 
profenonal  life  beyond  that  possessed  by  most  men. 

'*Tbe  culture  of  heart  haa  for  its  range  the  earnest  sympathy  for 
IB  kind,  the  highest  sense  of  morality,  and  profoundest  regard  and 
reverence  for  Christianity. 

'^Thos  is  removed  from  this  life,  in  the  very  ripeness  of  manhood, 
uid  in  the  midst  of  its  best  activities,  a  true  man,  an  .eminent  physi- 
ciao,  a  skilled  surgeon,  and  a  devout  Christian.  We  honor  his 
memorr,  we  miss  his  presence,  we  mourn  his  departure,  and  deeply 
Bfmpauiize  with  his  bereaved  family,  to  whom  we  extend  our  tender^ 
est  eoodolence." 
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SEVENTH   ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  National  Eclectic  Medical  Aesociation  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  convened  poreuant  to  special  notice  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee^  at  WiUard  hall,  in  the  city  of  Washington,  in  the  District 
of  Colambia,  on  Tneaday,  June  27,  1876,  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the 

B»niill|r. 

The  president  of  tbe  association,  B.  J.  Stow,  M.  D.,  of  Brooklyn, 
y.  Y^  took  the  chair  and  called  the  association  to  order. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Doctor  Lewis  H.  Borden,  of  Paterson, 
X.  J. 

Dr.  Robert  S.  Newton,  in  behalf  of  the  local  authorities,  addressed 
tbe  aasociation,  welcoming  the  members  to  the  National  Capital. 

The  president  then  delivered  the  opening  address,  as  follows : 

Pbebident  Stow's  Address. 

Gentlemen  of  the  National  Eclectic  Medical  Association.  —  With 
■afcsfnked  pleasure  I  welcome  you  to  this,  our  seventh  annual  convo- 
catwo.  Our  former  meetings  have  been  characterized  by  a  degree  of 
karmony  and  success  for  which  those  among  us  the  most  sanguine 
had  not  ventured  to  hope.  Our  united  endeavors  and  fraternal 
tKHs^en^n  will,  I  doubt  not,  render  the  present  meeting  the  most 
iful  one  in  the  way  of   advancing  the  interests  of  liberal 


is  the  year  which  will  always  be  memorable  in  American 
fartonr  SB  constituting  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the 
repoMic.    The  centennial  celebration,  in  which  we  all  hope  to  parti- 
cipate, is  itself  a  testimony  to  the  world  that  free  institutions,  and  a 
povernmeDt  of  the  people,  are  as  active  and  capable  as  an  oligarchy 
<*■  de^KitifiiD  for  the  promotion  of  enterprise,  scientific  researcn,  art, 
n>«chanical  ingenuity,  commerce,  agriculture,  and  wliatever  tends  to 
Ae  welCare  of  the  human  family.     Onr-assemblinff  here  at  the  capi- 
tal rf  oar  coontry  will  constitute  some  part  of  tne  history  of  this 
JBw,  and  it  behooves  us,  as  representatives  of  liberal  medicine,  to 
make  aocb  a  ifecord  that  those  who  follow  us  in  the  new  century  will 
nave  no  occasion  to  blush  for  what  we  have  done. 

^f^luit  the  birth  of  the  American  republic  was  to  the  political  world 
«»  hondred  years  ago,  the  birth  of  the  eclectic  practice  was  to  the 
»«iieal  world  fifty  years  ago.    The  former  was  a  protest  against 
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Solitical,  the  other  a  protest  against  medical  intolerance.  Many  pre- 
icted  the  death  of  the  young  republic  of  commonwealths,  and  otners 
have  forecast  the  death  of  our  republic  in  medicine.  But  both  have 
survived  and  prospered ;  and  as  we  are  this  year  celebrating  the  cen- 
tennial anniversary  of  the  former,  there  are,  doubtless,  those  amone 
us  who  will  have  a  like  opportunity  to  commemorate  the  centenni^ 
period  of  the  other. 

As  a  distinctive  organization,  as  a  new  school  of  practice,  as  the 
advocates  and  exponents  of  liberalism  in  medicine,  we,  too,  have 
declared  our  independence,  and  have  maintained  it.  We  are  couscions 
of  our  power  to  uphold  it  in  the  future.  We  have  the  example  of 
our  country  to  inspire  us,  and,  like  her,  we  should  turn  our  attentioDB 
directly  to  the  improvement  of  our  internal  economy.  It  is  not  onr 
vocation  to  devote  our  energy  to  fault-finding  and  condemnation  of 
other  schools  of  medicine.  The  eclectic  is  not  an  exclusive  system  or 
school  of  practice.  No  matter  if  others  persecute  those  who  asso- 
ciate with  us  or  speak  well  of  our  science,  our  contributions  to  medi- 
cine, and  our  improved  methods  of  treating  the  sick ;  nor  thongh 
they  vilify  and  ostracize  those  of  their  own  number  with  fierce  big- 
otry who  venture  to  fraternize  with  us  in  a  manly  spirit.  We  have 
a  higher  and  nobler  end  to  attain.  We  must  exhibit  our  liberality  by 
being  liberal  ourselves.  Every  new  proposition  should  be  fearlessly 
inculcated.  What  scientific  demonstration  or  plain  common  sense 
proves  to  be  true,  we  should  cordially  believe  and  accept,  even 
though .  it  should  require  us  to  acknowledge  that  we  have  been  in 
error.  We  must  labor  to  elevate  the  standard  of  our  profession. 
We  should  lay  aside  all  merely  personal  ambition  for  place  and  power, 
and  work,  as  we  are  best  able,  to  promote  the  cause ;  and  to  do  this 
effectively  and  deservingly,  we  must  bury  all  sectional  jealousies  and 
petty  animosities  beneath  the  ashes  of  their  past. 

Let  us  consecrate  ourselves  anew  to  our  sacred  enterprise.  Our 
principles  are  broad  and  comprehensive  enough  to  include  all  that 
upright  and  earnest  men  desire.  Let  us  prove  by  deeds,  rather  than 
by  words,  that  we  are  striving  for  the  advancement  of  medical  know^l- 
edge.  Public  sentiment,  throughout  the  country,  is  steadily  turning 
in  our  favor.  Numerous  are  the  practitioners  in  each  of  the  other 
schools  who  employ  our  treatment  in  disregard  of  their  own  codes. 
The  pharmacopoaias  and  dispensatories  are  rapidly  filling  their  pages 
with  the  remedies  which  we  introduced  into  practice.  Then  we  are, 
in  these  respects,  the  acknowledged  pioneers.  The  work  which  we 
have  been  doing  has  been  steadily  accomplishing  a  good  purpose.  If 
we  continue  to  labor  to  this  end  with  a  generous  and  liberal  spirit, 
we  shall  do  much  toward  breaking  down  the  differences  between 
medical  practitioners  and  medical  systems  which  now  operate  not 
only  to  promote  unjust  aims,  but  actually  to  retard  beneficial  scientific 
progress.  But  these  clouds  are  dispelling,  and  1  venture  to  predict 
that  when  the  second  centennial  anniversary  of  our  republic  shall  be 
celebrated,  the  present  partisanship  will  have  ended ;  that  separate 
schools  of  medicine  will  be  unknown,  and  the  medical  profession  of 
that  epoch  will  be  established  on  principles  as  broad  and  liberal  as 
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tboie  which  fostered  the  thirteen  little  States  of  America,  and  devel- 
oped them  into  the  powerfal  and  prosperous  nation  which,  to-day,  we 
ire  prond  to  call  onr  own. 

m  reference  to  the  list  of  committees  and  persons  appointed  to 
prepare  papers  and  reports  for  this  meeting,  it  will  be  seen  that  many 
53b}eet8  of  the  greatest  importance  to  every  earnest  physician  will 
decoand  onr  attention.  I  entertain  no  doubt,  that  these  daties  have 
been  carefallj  performed,  and  it  will  rest  with  you  who  are  present 
r,n  this  oocaaion  to  consider,  carefully  and  dispassionately,  every  new 
i«Jea  that  may  be  presented.  Let  your  discussions  be  tempered  by 
the  spirit  of  moderation  and  mutual  courtesy.  Condemn  nothing 
vfaich  yon  cannot  show  to  be  false  or  unscientific,  while,  at  the  same 
t«iDe,  calling  every  thing  to  rigid  account  which  cannot  abide  the  test 
of  inveetieation.  In  this  way  you  can  discriminate,  with  certainty, 
between  the  wheat  and  tares,  reject  the  chaff,  and  aid  most  effectively 
b  the  actual  advancement  of  medical  science. 

Time,  however,  now  presses  upon  us.  We  must  proceed,  without 
farther  delay,  to  the  business  which  has  brought  us  together.  While 
eudeavoring  to  be  strictly  impartial,  and  at  the  same  time  energetic 
in  the  dispatching  of  the  business  that  will  come  before  us,  I  must 
enve  your  indulgence  in  the  performance  of  my  duty  as  presiding 
ufieer  of  this  association ;  and  I  now  ask  your  co-operation  in  all 
matters  that  will  tend  to  the  success  of  our  present  meeting. 

I  now  declare  this  association  open  for  the  transaction  of  business. 


FIRST  DAY  — Pbooebdings. 

The  secretary.  Dr.  A.  L.  Clark,  of  Illinois,  not  being  present.  Dr. 
W.  Ho|ie  Davis,  of  Springfield,  Illinois,  was  designated,  by  the  presi- 
dent. Secretary /^£>  tempore. 

The  acting  secretary  read  an  unofiicial  account  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  last  annual  meeting,  in  part,  including  those  relating  to  the 
modification  of  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  association. 

The  roll  of  ofiScers  was  called  by  the  secretary,  a,nd  the  following 
▼ere  found  to  be  present :  President,  Benjamin  J.  Stow,  M.  D. ; 
Vice-Presidents,  R.  W.  Geddes,  M.  D. ;  O.  H.  P.  Shoemaker,  M.  D. ; 
A.  B.  Woodward,  M.  D. ;  Treasurer,  James  Anton,  M.  D. 

Absent :  Anson  L.  Clark,  M.  D.,  recording  secretary ;  George  C. 
Pitzcx,  M.  D.,  corresponding  secretary. 

The  treasurer  presented  his  financial  report. 

ComoTTEBS  ON  Cbbdentials  and  Finances. 

The  president  announced  the  following  committees : 
On  credentials  —  Doctors  H.  W.  West,  of  Massachusetts;  J,  A., 
Goodale,  of  Rhode  Island ;  S.  B.  Munn,  of  Connecticut ;  Joel  C. 
Halbert,  of  New  York ;  L.  H.  Borden,  of  New  Jersey  ;  A.  B.  Wood- 
vard,  of  Pennsylvania;  Henry  Parker,  of  Ohio;  J.  B.  Denman,  of 
Illinois;  Y.  A.  Baker,  of  Michigan  ;  J.  A.  Munk,  of  Missouri,  and 
O.  H.  P.  Shoemaker,  of  Iowa. 
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Od  finance  —  Doctors  A.  Wilder,  W.  B.  Hayden,  J.  A.  Mank. 

Dr.  Wilder,  from  the  committee  on  finance,  reported  that  the  com- 
mittee had  examined  the  accounts  of  the  treasurer  and  found  them 
correct.    (Schedule  A.) 

Dr.  Hulbert,  from  the  committee  on  credentials,  reported  favorably 
the" following  applications,  and  recommended  the  persons  named  as 
candidates  for  membership  of  the  association,  namely :  £.  D.  Buck- 
man,  M.  D.,  Philadelphia ;  Robert  S.  Newton,  Jr.,  M.  D.,  New  York 
city  ;  H.  A.  Hildreth,  M.  D.,  Lisbon,  N.  H.  ;  L.  P.  O'Neale,  M.  D., 
Mechanicsburgh,  Penn. ;  Samuel  £.  Mortimore,  M.  D.,  New  York  ; 
C.  Blackman,  M.  D.,  White  Pigeon,  Mich. 

The  persons  named  were  then,  each  and  severally,  elected  to  naern- 
bership,  after  which  the  president  addressed  them  at  length,  and 
inducted  them  into  their  seats. 

The  association  took  a  recess  till  2.30  p.  k. 


FIRST  DAY  —  Afternoon  Session. 

The  association  having  been  called  to  order,  Dr.  Paul  W.  Allen,  of 
New  York,  from  the  committee  on  theory  and  practice  of  medicine, 
made  an  elaborate  report  on  Oerebo-Spinal  Meningitis. 

A  discussion  followed,  in  which  the  members  present  generally 
participated. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Robert  S.  Newton : 

Reaol/oedj  That  this  association  begin  its  regular  session  to-morrow 
morning  at  nine  o'clock,  and  that  a  recess  be  taken  at  ten,  at  which 
time  the  members  shall  proceed  in  a  body  to  the  President's  house 
to  pay  their  respects  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  association  then  took  a  recess  till  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening. 


FIRST  DAY  — Evening  Session. 

The  association  convened  in  the  parlor  of  Willard's  hotel,  the 
president.  Dr.  Stow,  in  fhe  chair. 

Reports  and  Discussions. 

The  discussion  upon  the  subject  of  Cerebro-Spinal  Meningitis  was 
continued  tor  about  an  hour. 

A  verbal  report  upon  gynsscology  was  submitted  from  the  commit* 
tee  on  that  subject  by  Dr.  S.  6.  Munn. 

A  discussidu  ensued,  which  was  becoming  general,  when  a  second 
•report  was  made  by  Dr.  V.  A.  Baker,  from  the  same  committee. 

The  association  then  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  same  place  in  the 
morning. 
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SECOND  DAT  —  MoRNiNa  Sbssion. 

The  association  met  June  28,  1876,  at  nine  a.  m.,  pursuant  to 
adjooniment,  the  vice-president,  E.  W.  Geddes,  in  the  chair. 

Membebs  in  Akreabs. 

After  the  eall  to  order  the  treasurer  submitted,  on  the  subject  of 
^Members  in  Arrears,"  whose  names  had  been  dropped  from  the  roll 
in  eoDsequence,  the  following  recommendation  (see  Schedule  B.) : 

"  The  centennial  year  is  a  good  time  for  the  association  to  act  with 
lenity  and  liberality  towara  our  negligent  brethren  ;  I  therefore 
respectfolly  suggest  that  there  be  adopted  such  a  modification  of  the 
by-laws  as  to  provide,  that  for  the  period  of  —  months,  all  persons 
ID  aneas  for  dues  over  two  years,  no  other  cause  existing  to  tne  con- 
truT,  be  restored  to  membership  on  the  payment  of  —  dollars." 

The  paper  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  finance. 

Several  applications  for  admission  to  membership  were  received 
and  refierred  to  the  committee  on  credentials. 

Visit  to  the  Pbebidbnt. 

The  hour  of  ten  having  arrived,  the  association  proceeded  in  a  body 
to  wait  upon  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Upon  their  arrival  at  the  Presidential  mansion,  the  members  were 
escorted  into  the  reception  room,  and  upon  the  appearing  of  the  Presi- 
dent were  severally  presented  by  Dr.  !Newton. 

President  Grant  then  addressed  them : 

''Gentlemen,  I  am  glad  to  meet  you,  and  only  regret  that  your 
Wait  should  be  at  such  an  unpleasant  season.  lou  can,  however, 
understand  the  condition  of  the  gentlemen  at  the  other  end  of  Penn- 
sylvania avenne.     I  do  not  sympathize  with  them  so  much." 

The  members  of  the  association  then  returned  to  the  parlor  of 
ViUard's  hotel. 


SECOND  DAY  —  Mobnino  Session  —  Continued. 

The  president,  Dr.  Stow,  took  the  chair,  and  business  was  resumed. 

Dr.  Wilder  nominated  Dr.  William  Hitchman,  of  Liverpool,  Eng- 
^od,  for  honorary  membership  of  this  association.  The  nomination 
w  referred  to  the  committee  on  credentials. 

The  committee  on  finance,  having  in  consideration  the  recommend- 
ation of  the  treasurer,  reported  back  the  same,  as  follows  : 

Hudlvedj  That  all  persons  heretofore  members,  who  have  been  in 
vresTB  for  annual  dues  for  a  period  exceeding  two  years,  shall  be 
piermitted  to  resume  their  former  membership  on  condition  of  paying 
^  the  treasurer  the  sum  of  six  dollars  by  the  Ist  of  December,  1876. 

After  an  earnest  discussion,  the  resolution  was  adopted. 
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DooroB  Potteb'b  Lsttsb. 

The  following  letter  was  received  from  Dr.  S.  H.  Potter,  and,  on 
motion  of  Dr.  Wilder,  ordered  to  be  included  in  the  record  of  the 
aBBodation: 

Hamilton,  Ohio,  Jvme  25,  1876. 

To  ike  National  Eclectic  Medical  Association  at  Washington,  D,  C. : 

Oentlemsn.  —  I  deeply  regret  that  circnmstancee  beyond  my  con- 
trol deprive  me  of  enjoying  tne  privilege  of  mingling  with  yon  and 
taking  part  in  yoar  annual  transactions.  Allow  me  to  aasnre  your 
honorable  body  of  my  hearty  loyalty  to  its  interests  and  perpetuity. 
As  one  of  its  originators  and  incorporators,  I  feel  an  increasing  interest 
in  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  our  National  Eclectic  Medical  Asso- 
ciation. While  our  State  organizations  are  essential  to  oar  sncceesful 
progress,  our  National  organization  is  of  superior  importance  both  in 
function  and  destiny.  Make  it  live  and  prosper  through  vour  energy. 
Belying  on  the  wisdom,  prudence  and  experience  of  tne  meuibers 
favorea  by  good  fortune  in  attending  your  meeting  at  the  national 
capital  this  centennial  year,  I  shall  await,  with  no  ordinary  anxiety, 
the  result  of  your  labors,  in  the  hope  and  belief  that  our  best  expecta- 
tions may  be  realized  in  what  you  may  accomplish  for  the  honor  and 
extension  of  onr  young,  enterprizing  and  growing  cause.  I  need  not 
remind  you  that  the  eyes  of  our  whole  profession  are  now  tnrned 
toward  W  ashington,  and  we  are  waiting,  with  eager  aspirations,  the 
most  &vorable  results  from  the  work  which  you  are  there  to  perform. 

Fraternally. 

S.  H.  POTTER 

The  committee  on  credentials  reported  favorably  the  names  of  the 
following  persons,  and  recommended  their  admissipn  to  membership, 
namely  :  K.  Elton  Warner,  M.  D.,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  ;  J. 
L.  Knowles,  M.  D.,  of  Vandalia,  Illinois ;  S.  S.  Stoner,  M.  D.,  Man- 
heim,  Pennsylvania ;  0.  W.  Payne,  M.  D.,  No.  1347,  Ridge  avenue, 
Philadelphia. 

The  several  candidates  were  duly  elected,  and  afterward  inducted 
into  membership  by  the  president. 

Dr.  R.  S.  Newton,  from  the  committee  on  surgical  diseases,  read  a 
paper  on  the  Achievements  in  Surgery  made  by  Eclectics. 

Mrs.  Rebecca  Anton,  M.  D.,  from  the  committee  on  diseases  of 
women,  presented  a  paper  —  by  title. 

Dr.  Henry  B.  West,  from  the  committee  on  medical  botany  and 
pharmacy,  was  permitted  to  make  a  verbal  report. 

Dr.  .A.  Wilder,  from  the  same  committee,  presented  a  written 
report. 

Dr.  H.  Wohlgemuth,  of  Illinois,  from  the  committee  on  venereal 
diseases,  transmitted  a  paper. 

Dr.  V.  A.  Baker,  of  the  committee  on  gynaecology,  read  his  paper. 

Dr.  Clark,  of  the  same  committee,  presented  a  paper  —  by  title. 

The  committee  on  nomination  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  was 
announced  next  in  order. 
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On  motion  of  Dr.  Wilder : 

Ri96h)ed^  That  the  committee  of  representatives  of  the  several 
SUtes  be  instmcted  not  to  name,  as  the  time  of  the  next  annual 
meeting,  a  date  between  the  first  day  of  June  and  the  first  day  of 
September 

The  mover  subsequently  explained  that  he  did  not  except  to  the 
earlier  days  of  June,  but  that  he  protested  against  the  holding  of 
meetings  during  the  hot  season. 

Dr.  L.  fi.  Borden,  from  the  committee  on  diseases  of  children, 
offered  a  paper,  the  reading  of  which  was  deferred. 

Dr.  George  H.  Field  transmitted  a  paper  on  the  Status  of  Eclectic 
Medicine  in  Missouri. 

The  association  then  took  a  recess  till  three  o'clock  p.  m. 


SECOND  DAY  —  Afternoon  Session. 

The  association  convened  pursuant  to  order.  Dr.  Stow,  the  presi- 
dent, in  the  chair. 

A  resolution  was  offered  and  rejected,  to  present  certificates  to 
member^  that  have  not  paid  for  the  same. 

The  committee  on  nomination  of  officers  and  annual  meeting,  as 
appointed  from  the  several  States  represented  at  the  present  meeting 
of  the  association,  was  announced  as  follows : 

Connecticut,  S.  B.  Munn ;  Illinois,  J.  B.  Denman  ;  Indiana,  H.  W. 
Taylor;  Iowa,  O.  H.  P.  Shoemaker;  Massachusetts,  H.  P.  West; 
Michigan,  E.  Blackman  ;  Missouri,  J.  A.  Munk ;  New  Hampshire, 
H,  A.  Hildreth  ;  New  Jersey,  L.  H.  Borden  ;  New  York,  R.  S.  New- 
ton ;  Ohio,  Henry  Parker ;  Pennsylvania,  L.  P.  O'Neale ;  Bhode 
biaod,  J.  K.  Goodale. 

The  committee  on  credentials  reported  favorably  the  applications  of 
William  Paine,  M.  D.,  of  Philadelphia,  and  D.  P.  Borden,  M.  D.,  of 
PiterBon,  N.  J.     Both  the  candidates  were  elected. 

Dr.  D.  E.  Smith,  from  the  committee  on  diseases  of  the  respiratory 
ornns,  transmitted  a  paper,  which  was  read  —  by  title. 

Dr.  J.  £.  Borland,  from  the  committee  on  theory  and  practice  of 
tcedidne,  transmitted  a  paper,  which  was  read  by  Dr.  Woodward. 

The  committee  on  nommation  of  officers,  etc.,  made  the  following 
report: 

Offioebs  fob  the  Ensuing  Teab. 

PrttidmU  —  O.  H.  P.  Shoemaker,  of  Iowa. 
FirH  Vice-President — S.  B,  Mnnn,  of  Connecticut. 
Sfeond  Vice-President  —  L.  H.  Borden,  of  New  Jersey. 
Third  Vice-President  —  J.  A.  Munk,  of  Missouri. 
Recording  Secretary  —  Alexander  Wilder. 
Corresponding  Secretary  —  W,  Hope  Davis. 
Treasurer  —  James  Anton,  Lebanon,  Ohio. 
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_  I 

The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  association  was  appointed  to  be 
held  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  beginning  on  the  sixth  day  of  June, 
1877. 

The  report  was  accepted,  and  the  officers,  as  named,  were  declared 
to  be  duly  elected. 

The  officers  elected  were  escorted  to  the  desk  by  Doctors  Newton, 
Parker,  and  Baker.  The  retiring  president,  Dr.  Stow,  greeted  his 
newly -chosen  successor,  who,  in  reply,  assured  the  association  of  his 
best  endeavors  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office  impartially  and 
acceptably. 

A  resolution  of  thanks  to  the  retiring  president  and  officers  was 
adopted. 

Papebs,  Eto. 

Dr.  B.  A.  Gunn,  from  the  committee  on  psychological  medicine,' 
transmitted  a  paper,  which  was  read  —  by  title. 

Dr.  H.  G.  Newton,  from  the  committee  on  venereal  diseases,  trans- 
mitted a  paper,  which  was  read  —  by  title. 

Dr.  J.  JE.  Dye,  from  the  committee  on  cutaneous  diseases,  likewise 
transmitted  a  paper,  which  was  read  —  by  title. 

The  committee  on  pharmacopoeia  offering  no  report,  a  debate  took 
place  in  relation  to  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  the  probabili- 
ties of  obtaining  such  a  work.  . 

Dr.  L.  H.  Borden  read  the  paper  which  he  had  offered  in  the 
morning. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Parker : 

Resolved^  That  the  time  for  the  presenting  of  papers  from  the 
several  committees  be  extended  to  the  1st  day  of  September,  1876. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  R.  S.  Newton  : 

Resolved^  That  a  committee,  to  be  constituted  of  one  member  from 
each  State  having  membership  in  this  association,  be  appointed  to 
report  a  draft  of  constitution  and  by-laws  at  the  next  annual  meeting. 

Dr.  Parker  reported  a  case  of  vicarious  action  of  the  stomach. 

The  association  took  a  recess  till  evening. 


SECOND  DAY  —  Evening  Session. 

The  association  held  its  evening  session  in  Willard  hall. 

The  chair  was  taken  by  the  president.  Dr.  Shoemaker,  who  intro- 
duced the  orator  of  the  evening.  Professor  Paul  W.  Allen,  of  New 
York. 

Prof.  Allen  then  delivered  the  annual  address. 

Bemarks  wercmade  by  Doctors  Mortimore,  Newton,  and  others. 

The  association  then  adjourned. 


THIRD  DAY  —Morning  Session. 

The  association  again  assembled  in  the  parlor  of  Willard's  hotel 
at  nine  o'clock  a.  m.,  and  was  called  to' order  by  Dr.  S.  B.  Munn,  vice- 
president. 
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Dr.  Newton  called  attention  to  the  time  proposed  for  the  next 
aonaaJ  meeting,  which  was  simaltaneoas  with  the  period  of  annual 
meeting  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Society  of  Massachusetts.  He  pro- 
posed to  change  it  to  the  second  Wednesday  in  May. 

A  general  discosBion  followed. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Mnnk : 

Besolvedf  That  the  whole  subject  relating  to  the  annual  meeting 
of  this  association  be  referred  to  the  executive  committee. 

The  president  having  assumed  the  chair,  Dr.  Ifewton  offered  the 
following  resolution,  which  was  adopted : 

Besolvedj  That  the  constitution  of  this  association,  the  by-laws, 
and  standing  resolutions  in  force,  directing  the  action  of  this  body,  be 
inserted  in  the  next  volume  of  the  Publicxransactions,  together  with 
a  list  of  members,  with  their  respective  post-office  directions,  now  in 
honorable  fellowship. 

National  Bureau  of  Cobkespokdekoe. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Newton  : 

Re^vedj  That  a  national  bureau  of  correspondence  be  appointed 
by  the  president  of  this  association,  consisting  of  at  least  one  member 
from  each  State  Society,  and  one  from  each  of  the  other  States  friendly 
to  the  pnrposes  of  this  resolution,  to  continue  in  existence  one  year, 
ind  till  another  similar  bureau  shall  in  like  manner  be  appointed,  to 
prepare  and  circulate  memorials,  and  cause  them  to  be  presented  to 
CongreBs  for  legislation,  providing  that  in  the  medical  appointments 
onder  the  authority  of  the  federal  government,  whether  in  the  army, 
Q&vy,  pension  burean,  or  elsewhere,  each  school  of  medicine  shall 
receive  equal  favor,  and  that  they  shall  be  awarded  a  just  and  equal 
proportion  of  representation  in  all  boards  of  administration,  examina- 
tion and  analogous  position,  without  being  exposed  to  proscription 
or  rejection  on  any  pretext  based  on  any  so-called  code  of  ethics. 

The  committee  on  credentials  reported  favorably  the  application  of 
Charles  S.  Herron,  M.  D.,  of  the  city  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
recommended  his  election  to  membership.  The  report  was  approved, 
and  Dr.  Herron  unanimously  elected. 

The  committee  on  credentials  also  reported  favorably  the  nomina- 
tion of  Dr.  William  Hitch  man,  of  England,  tor  honorary  membership. 

Dr.  Hitchman  was  then  unanimously  elected  honorary  member  of 
the  National  Eclectic  Medical  Association. 

The  following  persons  were  appointed  the  committee  on  finance, 
naznelj :  Doctors  Stow,  Munk,  and  Oeddes. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  W.  Hope  Davis : 

Remdved,  That  all  bills  and  accounts,  which  may  be  rendered,  be 
approved  by  the  finance  committee  before  payment. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Anton  : 

Remplved,  That  the  Transactions  of  this  association  be  published  up 
to  the  present  date. 

The  treasurer  reported  that  there  was  in  his  hands,  exclusive  of 
bilk,  $179. 
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Dr.  R.  W.  GeddeB,  from  the  committee  on  the  present  statns  of 
eclecticism,  read  a  paper  on  Liberal  Medicine  is  Massachusetts. 

Papers  were  read  —  by  title  —  from  Dr.  Goodale,  of  the  same  com- 
raittec,  Dr.  Henry  Parker,  and  Dr.  Marmon  ;  also,  by  Dr.  W.  Hope 
Davis,  from  the  committee  on  new  remedies. 

Death  of  Dootob  J.  W.  Marmon.  ^ 

Dr.  Baker  announced  the  death  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Marmon,  of  Iowa, 
and  offered  resolutions  of  condolence,  which  were  adopted,  ae 
follows : 

Whei^eaa^  In  the  mysterious  course  of  events  our  esteemed  fello^w- 
laborer,  Dr.  J.  W.  Marmon,  has  been  transferred  from  this  to  another 
form  of  existence,  an  event  which,  though  afflictive  to  &is  friends  and 
associates,  was  to  him  an  exceedingly  great  gain,  therefore: 

Resolved^  That  we  take  this  occasion  to  testify  to  his  excellent  quali- 
ties, his  exalted  sense  of  right,  his  usefulness  and  goodness  of  heart, 
in  all  which  he  was  a  bright  example. 

Reaolvedy  That  we  sympathize  with  his  family  in  their  sad  bereave- 
ment, and  with  our  brethren  in  Iowa  at  the  loss  of  one  of  their 
number,  whose  virtues,  talents  and  other  endowments  were  a  source 
of  gratification  and  honest  pride. 

JSesolvedj  That  we  rejoice  in  this  hour  of  grief,  that  while  we  may 
see  him  no  more  among  us,  gratified  that  his  name  is  worthy  to  be 
enrolled  with  those  of  our  other  departed  fellow-laborers  —  men  of 
whom  the  world  was  not  worthy. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions,  duly  verified,  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  family  of  Doctor  Marmon^  with  the  assurance  of  onr 
fraternal  sympathy. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Newton  : 

Resolved,  That  the  resolution  adopted  June  28,  1876,  in  relation 
to  members  in  arrears,  be  reconsidered. 

After  debate  the  resolution  was  again  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Newton  : 

Resolved,  That  the  executive  committee  is  hereby  authorized  to 
publish  300  copies  of  the  unpublished  Transactions  of  this  association. 

A  bill,  ordered  by  Dr.  Stow,  of  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents,  for 
express  charges,  having  been  duly  approved  by  the  committee  on 
finance,  was  ordered  to  be  paid. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Newton  : 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  this  association  is  hereby  directed 
to  prepare  for  publication,  by  or  before  the  next  annual  meeting,  a 
list  of  the  medicines,  remedial  agents  and  compounds  first  discovered 
ftnd  introduced  by  eclectic  druggists  and  physicians,  which  are  now 
manufactured,  vended  and  employed  by  chemists,  druggists  and  prac- 
titioners of  the  old  school,  as  "  regular  "  and  "  officinal,"  and  the  credit 
of  their  introduction  and  original  discovery  withheld  from  those  to 
whom  it  justly  belongs ;  and  that  the  aforesaid  list  be  included  in  the 
Transactions  of  this  association. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  then  adopted  to  J.  F.  Cake,  Esq.,  the  pro- 
prietor of  Willard's  hotel,  and  to  his  subordinates,  for  their  uniform 
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courtesy  and  good  offices  to  this  association  and  its  members,  during 
the  present  session. 

At  this  moment  a  comraanication  was  read,  from  Mr.  Cake,  pre- 
senting the  association  with  the  use  of  Willard  hall,  etc.,  without 
chan^. 

The  secretary  was  directed  to  communicate  to  Mr.  Cake  the  resolu- 
lation  JQst  adopted. 

The  president,  pursuant  to  order  of  the  association,  now  declared 
this  present  session  adjourned. 

ALEXANDER  WILDER,  M.  D., 

Recording  Secreta/ry, 


PAPERS  ACCOMPANYING  THE  ANNUAL  REPORT. 

SCHEDULE  I. 

Tbbasubeb's  Rbpobt. 

Mr.  Pre^idetU  and  members  of  the  National  Eclectic  Medical  Asso- 
ciation : 

Your  treasurer  respectfully  submits  the  foUowing  report  of  the 
fiuancial  condition  of  the  association  for  the  year  ending  June  26, 
1876: 

1875.  Dr. 
June  16.  Received  for  initiation  fees  by  B.  J.  Stow,  as  treas- 
urer    $80  00 

Jane  16.  Received  for  annual  dues 161  00 

June  16.  Received  for  fees  for  certificates  of  memberahip . .  12  00 

June  16.  Received  for  mistake  in  express  bill 1  00 

Total $254  00 


Am^mntpaid  by  Dr.  Stow^per  Order. 
1S75. 

June  16.  Bill  of  W.  M.  Ingalls $8  00 

Jane  16.  Bill  of  H.  Wohlgemuth 25  00 

June  16.  Bill  of  R.  A.  Gnnn   100  00 

Jane  16.  Balance  due  Dr.  Stow 85  96 

Total $218  96 

1S76. 

Jane  26.  Received  balance  from  Dr.  Stow $35  04 

Jane  26.  Received  annual  dues  bv  mail 161  00 

Jane  26.  Received  fees  for  certificates 10  00 

Amount  received  by  me $206  04 
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Payments. 
1875.  Or. 
June  19.  Express  charges  on  books  and  certificates  to  Leba- 
non, Ohio $1  26 

June  19.  Volumes  of  Transactions,  from  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. .  2  OO 

June  19.  H.  Seibert  &  Brother's  bill  for  certificates 12  5(> 

June  19.  E.  Warwick's  bill  for  printing  circulars 3  OO 

June  19.  B.  J.  Stow's  bill  for  postage  on   circulars  and 

Transactions 1  80 

1876. 

June  26.  Aggregate  for  postage  and  stationery  for  treasurer,  13  29 

June  26.  G.  Watson's  bill  for  circulars  for  July  29,  1875. .  5  00 

June  26.  G.  Watson's  bill  for  circulars  for  May  22,  1876. .  14  SO 

June  26.  B.  J,  Stow's  bill  for  postage  and  stationery 15  00 

Total $68  64 

Balance  on  hand $137  40 


The  receipts  for  all  money  paid  out  are  presented  with  this  report 
for  the  inspection  of  the  association. 

There  is  due  to  the  association,  from  ninety-seven  members,  for 
dues  for  two  years  and  under,  $408  ;  also,  against  115  others,  $1,326, 
making  a  total  of  $1,734. 

SespectfuUy  submitted. 

JAMES  ANTON,  M.  D., 

Treasurer. 
Washington,  D.  0.,  Jun-e  27, 1876. 


SCHEDULE  n. 

Mr.  President.  —  In  my  financial  report  I  stated  that  ninety  per- 
sons were  indebted  to  the  association  six  dollars  or  less,  each,  for 
dues  —  amounting  to  $408;  and  that  116  on  the  books  were  each 
owing  over  six  dollars  —  to  the  amount  of  $1,326  —  making  a  total 
of  $1,734. 

It  is  idle  to  expect  that  the  $1,326  due  from  those  in  arrears  over 
two  years,  will  ever  be  all  collected  from  those  who  do  not  attend 
the  meetings.  But  if  the  good  part  of  it^s  paid  in,  together  with 
the  $408,  due  from  those  not  over  two  years  behind,  it  will  put  the 
treasury  in  a  better  condition  than  it  has  ever  been  before.  But, 
according  to  Article  VI,  of  the  by-laws,  those  in  arrears  are  ''  con- 
sidered as  withdrawn  from  the  association,"  and  there  is  no  provision 
made  for  their  reinstatement  without  paying  all  back  dues.  Neither 
is  there  any  thing  in  the  by-laws  to  prevent  any  from  gaining  admit- 
tance as  new  members  by  paying  the  usual  initiation  fees,  and  passing 
the  usual  examination  of  the  censors.     But,  unless  there  is  some 
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wdossA  XikeiTi  \>y  the  association  in  the  matter,  it  is  not  likely  that 
mjuir  vill  adopt  each  a  step  to  regain  their  membership. 

Will  it  not  be  well  for  the  association  to  try  and  devise  some  plan 

3r  viiich  a  large  part  of  those  so  long  absent  may  be  induced  to  resume 

rbesr  membership  in   a  way  alike  Honorable  and  beneficial  to  both 

f^^lies  t     Hard  times  and  inability  to  leave  their  patients  in  charge 

of  a  brother  eclectic   may  have  led  many  of  our  young  members  to 

ahfeaeot  themselves  and  get  in  arrears.     Others,  expecting  to  attend 

meetings,  bat  onavoidably  prevented,  have  neglected  to  pay ;  and  so 

->Ti,  till  many  of  both  classes  have  got  so  far  behind  that,  rather  than 

par  np  their  nine,  twelve,  fifteen  or  eighteen  dollars,  they  let  their 

nmmes  be  dropped  from  the  roll  of  tnembership.     This  is  a  great  loss 

to  the  associatiOD,  to  the  absentees  themselves,  and  to  the  cause  of 

eclecticism,  and  onght  to  be  remedied  if  possible. 

As  the  canses  that  have  swelled  the  delinquent  list  still  exist,  and 
Are  likely  to  continue  for  some  time,  to  the  injury  of  the  association 
and  oor  common  canse,  may  not  some  plan  be  adopted  to  get  up  a 
renewed  interest  in  all  those  who  have  ever  been  with  us !     The  cen- 
tennial year  is  a  good  time  for  the  association  to  act  with  lenity  and 
liSerality  toward  oar  negligent  brethren.      1  therefore  respectfully 
suggest  that  there  be  adopted  such  a  modification  of  the  by-laws  as  to 
provide,  that  for  the  period  of  —  months,  all  persons  in  arrears  for 
does  over  two  years,   no  other  cause  existing  to  the  contrary,  be 
restored  to  membership  on  the  payment  of  —  dollars  to  the  treasurer 

br  the  —  of ,  1 876. 

If  aoj  one  thinks  this  matter  worthy  of  consideration,  I  hope  he 
will  move  that  the  subject  be  referred  to  the  finance  committee,  with 
instractions  to  report  ^without  delay,  so  that  it  may  be  discussed  and 

acted  open. 

JAMES  ANTON, 

Treasurer. 
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PART  II. -1876. 


ADDRESSES,  SCIENTIFIC  REPORTS  AND  OTHER  PAPERS. 


Besohedy  That  the  design  of  the  appointment  of  committees  to  report  on  medical 
and  surgical  subjects  be  understood  by  this  association  as  not  excluding  any  member 
from  "writing  papers  ;  but  that  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  this 
association  that  each  member  should  present  a  paper  on  any  subject  which  he  thinks 
may  be  useful  to  the  profession.    Adopted  September  18,  1872. 

Resolved,  That  this  association  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  approving  and  sanctionini*', 
to  their  full  extent^  the  several  doctrines  and  sentiments  treated  of  in  the  papers 
presented  and  published  by  its  direction. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  published  in  some  proper  place  in 
future  volumes  of  Transactions.    Adopted  June  15,  1875. 


ANNUAL  ADDRESS, 

DELIVERED  AT  WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  JUNE  28,  1876. 

By  Prop.  Paul  W.  Allen,  M.  D.,  of  New  York. 

Mr.  President  and  members  of  the  National  Edectic  Medical  Asso- 
ciation : 

For  months  past  our  minds  have  been  interested  in  the  great  cen- 
tennial exhibition  at  Philadelphia.  No  man  should  call  himself  an 
American  citizen,  no  lady  an  American  woman,  whose  heart  does  not 
thrill  with  patriotism  in  contemplating  that  glorious  spectacle.  It  is 
glorious  as  tho  exponent  of  the  industries  of  all  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories of  this  American  union  ;  glorious  as  showing  the  agricultural 
and  mining  products  of  so  many  climates  and  soils  of  th*is  great 
country ;  as  snowing  what  are  our  fisheries ;  what  are  our  horses ; 
what  the  fleeces  of  wool  that  clothe  our  people  in  the  winter ;  what 
the  bounteous  and  beautiful  cotton  for  our  summers ;  what  the  pro- 
ducts of  our  foundries,  mills  and  looms  ;  what  the  handiwork  of  that 
sewing-machine,  which  had  never  been  thought  of  a  hundred  years  ago  ; 
what  are  our  arms,  from  the  Hodman  gun  that  carries  a  ball  of  1,080 
pounds,  with  200  pounds  of  powder  to  send  it  on  its  destructive  mission, 
to  the  rifle  that  carries  an  ounce  ball  with  Creedmoor  exactness;  what 
the  civilization  of  our  architecture,  as  shown  in  the  dwelling,  the  school- 
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boose,  the  church,  the  Btx>re  and  the  State  house ;  what  our  arts,  as 
shown  in  paintings,  engravings,  statues,  models  and  machines ;  and, 
best  of  all,  in  oar  books,  magazines  and  newspapers  —  for  Americans 
ire  the  only  people  of  whom  it  can  be  said  that  everybody  takes  the 
newspaper,  and  everybody's  child  goes  to  school. 

Amerioa  not  another  Eujkope. 

The  halls  at  that  exhibition,  devoted  to  our  national  products  and 
to  the  prodncts  of  the  several  States,  give  us  not  only  the  evidence  of 
^*ar  original,  native  talent,  in  a  thousand  variety  of  articles,  but  they 
equally  show  that  the  best  talent  of  European  mechanics  has  found 
its  trae  development  in  our  land  of  freedom  and  equality.     Some  one 
has  said  that  the  emigrants  from  a  country  are  its  most  enterprising 
and  talented  citizens.     The  earlv  colonists  on  our  eastern  borders,  at 
Jamestown  and  Plymouth,  and  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  were,  to 
ft   large  extent,  ot  the   best   blood  of  England,  and  Germany  and 
France ;  and  our  own  latest  transmigration  to  the  north-west  and  to 
the  south,  and  to  California,  has  been  largely  made  up  of  the  most 
tr'>-ahead  and  keen-visioned  of  the  descendants  of  those  colonists.     It 
is  trae  that  oar  free  institutions  and  our  broad  acres  have  attracted  a 
few  millions  of  Enrope's  uneducated  people,  and  some  of  her  criminal 
ci<iS8es,  bat  oar  social  and  school  education  will  make  most  of  them 
^*jod  citizens,  working  our  national  domain  into  millions  of  farms ; 
interweaving  the  continent  in  a  network  of  railroads;  developing  an 
educated  and  healthy  and  happy  people,  who  shall  havo  such  a  love 
for  equality  that  no  privileged  classes  shall  exist,  no  law  of  primo- 
^nitore  ever  be  established,  no  king  ever  rule  over  us.     Our  govern- 
mental  institutions  are,  in  every  principle,   the  antipodes  of  that 
&rstem  ot  nations  which  make  up  the  map  of  Europe,  and  the  approach- 
ing centennial  ia  the  development  of  that  new  system  of  liberty,  and 
e«|aality  and  fraternity  which  it  was  reserved  by  Almighty  God  to 
establish  in  America. 

The  root-thought  of  our  system  is  the  individuality  of  every  man  ; 
the  inherent  right  to  think,  develop,  and  act  according  to  his  own 
sense  of  dnty  and  privilege  —  subject  only  to  such  laws  as  are  for  the 
protection  of  all,  and  the  good  of  the  greatest  number. 

England. 

In  our  childhood  studies  of  history  we  were  taught,  first  of  all,  "  to 
hate  the  British ; "  but  our  later  studies  have  taught  us  that,  with 
Enghsh  colonization,  whether  in  America  or  India,  or  in  her  many 
ifiland-colonies,  has  always  gone  the  establishment  of  trade,  commerce, 
mannfactares,  tlie  school,  the  church,  the  Bible,  and  a  system  of  Eng- 
Uih  law.  If,  from  self-interest,  England  conquered  the  natives  and 
cheated  them,  she  always  introduced  institutions  which  did  good  to 
all  those  nations. 

And  we  welcome  Englishmen  and  English  women  (for  there  is  not 
a  woman  in  the  world  whom  we  would  be  so  glad  to  see  as  Queen 
Victoria),  and  Germans,  and  Swedes,  and  Italians,  and  Japanese  and 
CiuBeBe,  and  every  other  nationality  to  that  exhibition  to  which  they 
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have  BO  bonntifdlly  and  magnificently  contributed.  That  exhibition 
will  carry  a  thoaeand  inventions,  and  new  ideas  of  education,  and 
travel,  and  social  and  home  life,  to  every  people  in  the  world,  and 
will  do  work  of  enlightenment  and  freedom,  and  blessing  to  all. 

Thb  Centennial  Fourth  of  July. 

The  details  of  that  exhibition,  carried  to  the  homes  of  all  civilized 
people  by  the  newspaper  press,  will  only  prepare  them  to  receive  with 
enthnsiastic  interest  the  accounts  of  that  greater  exhibition  whixsh  is 
to  take  place  one  week  from  to-day  —  the  celebratiDn,  by  the  entire 
American  people,  of  American  independence.  Philadelphia  is  its 
central  spot  only  because  it  was  the  birthplace  of  that  celebration. 
*The  morning  of  the  fourth  will  awake  every  city,  every  village,  every 
hamlet,  every  home  and  every  heart  to  gratitude  and  joy.  One 
hundred  years  of  suGoessfvl  self -government  by  the  people,  is  the 
motto  for  that  day.  And  in  this  hour  of  spontaneous  and  exultant 
patriotism,  how  can  we  more  dearly  see  our  American  progress  than 
by  contrasting  the  homes,  and  dress,  and  social  life  of  an  hundred 
years  ago  with  those  of  to-day  %  The  homes  of  its  millions  are  tlie 
true  indicies  of  its  happiness  and  progress.  Our  homes  are  the  devel- 
opment of  what  we  know  and  what  we  possess.  Has  any  other  nation 
such  homes  as  our  people  ?    No  travelers  record  them. 

The  Americans  of  the  Present  Time. 

But  compare  our  present  with  our  past.  Our  ancestors  were  nearly 
all  farmers  in  the  north,  and  planters  in  the  south.  Between  the 
AUeghanies  and  the  Eocky  Mountains,  savages  only  lived,  and  the 
broad  Pacific  slope  was  unknown  —  a  wilderness  wild  and  a  wilder- 
ness waste.  « 

Log-cabins  or  other  very  humble  dwellings  were  then  the  homes  of 
our  fathers  and  mothers ;  their  food  was  the  plainest,  and  with  little 
variety,  and  their  garments  were  mostly  home-spun  and  home-made. 
But  now  houses  can  mostly  claim  well-arranged  rooms,  tastefully 
furnished,  and  our  dress  is  elegant  and  artistic.  Even  the  bridal  dress 
was  formerly  plain,  though  sometimes  rich ;  but  the  wardrobe  of  the 
fashionable  bride  of  to-day  is  varied  and  beautiful.  In  truth,  it  is 
made  in  many  looms,  in  widely-distant  countries,  from  a  great  variety 
of  textures,  and  is  manufactured  by  persons  of  many  trades  and  occu- 
pations. Skilled  hands,  magnificent  steamships,  artistic  fashion- 
designers,  care-taking  seamstresses,  elaborate  sewing-machines — these, 
and  many  more  agencies  and  talents,  are  brought  into  requisition  to 
produce,  and  transport,  and  make  up  those  fabrics  of  silk,  and  linen, 
and  velvet,  and  flowers,  and  kid,  and  gold  and  diamond,  of  the  bride 
of  New  York  or  Washington,  of  Chicago  or  San  Francisco. 

How  WE  Live  Now. 

Compare,  too,  the  American  dining-table  of  1876  with  that  food, 
coarse  in  kind  and  small  in  variety,  which  mostly  satisfied  our  ances- 
tors of  1776.  Now,  the  table  of  even  the  unpretending  house-keeper 
is  supplied  and  adorned  from  many  lands.     Our  beef  is,  perhaps, 
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from  Texas  or  Chicago ;  our  hams  from  Michigan  or  Ohio  ;  our  flonr 
from  Illinois  or  Missouri ;  sugar  from  Cnba  or  Lonisiana  ;  spices  from 
Oeylon;  tea  from  China  or  Japan  ;  oranges  from  Havana,  Florida  or 
Caiifomia ;  potatoes  from  Carolina,  Bermuda,  or  around  our  own 
h(»me6tead  ;  vegetables  from  Dntch  gardens,  everywhere ;  silver  dug 
(►«t  of  Nevada  mines  or  Mexican  mountains;  crocker)'  from  Bristol, 
England;  table-linen  from  Belfast,  Ireland;  knives  and  forks  from 
Slieffield,  England,  or  from  Yankee-land ;  ice  from  Maine,  honey  from 
CAlit'ornia.  The  epicure  has  his  wine  from  France,  or  Hungary,  or 
Ohio,  or  California,  or  the  Lord  knows  where  ;  and  the  temperance 
mhu  "•  gels  corned "  with  canned  corn  from  Maine,  or  Delaware,  or 
Indiana. 

American  life  is  no  longer  primitive  or  simple;  it  is  complex,  and 
'  a£  many  wants — edncated  wants  and  educated  tastes  ;  and  our  tables, 
•.•or  dwellings,  our  clothing,  our  means  of  transportation,  our  postal 
system,  our  telegraphs,  our  newspapers,  magazines,  books,  pictures, 
innfiie,  sewing-machines —  each  and  all  are  only  examples  of  a  civili- 
ation  mostly  developed  in  one  hundred  years,  and  all  representing  a 
wooderful  variety,  and  adaptation  of  talents  and  progress. 

Artemus  Ward,  while  traveling  in  England,  was  asked  by  a  noble- 
man about  his  ancestors.  His  reply  was :  ^'  I  hadn't  much  ancestors, 
•'oly  one  father  and  one  mother."  Our  fathers  and  mothers  did  not 
Koast  of  their  ancestry,  or  assimilate  to  their  models  of  either  govern- 
Tient  or  religion  ;  but  they  were  clear  enough  in  their  own  ideas  of 
iiiiman  rights  and  duties,  and  brave  and  true  enough  to  maintain 
*:iem ;  and  the  government  they  created  makes  us  that  people,  the 
n(.«t  favored  with  comforts  and  blessings  that  the  sun  shines  upon. 
*'»nr  civilization  and  prosperity  are  in  advance  of  any  known  in 
listory. 

What  America  is  to  Become. 

Let  us  hope  that  such  a  people  may  have  enough  of  the  greatness 
•f  humility  to  see  our  faults  in  both  social  and  political  life  ;  that  the 
'talesman  mav  learn  to  legislate  for  the  entire  country,  and  not  for 
'.i«  section  ;  that  Americans  may  be  wise  enough  to  drop  political 
jtmblers  and  thieves  and  take  for  their  representatives  high-toned 
^')'i  able  men ;  that  extravagance  and  luxury,  which  have  corrupted 
lid  destroyed  so  many  nations,  may  be  looked  down  upon  by  all 
;  ttriotie  men  and  women  ;  that  that  intemperance  which,  according 

*  <  statements  based  on  o£Scial  estimates  made  by  W.  Young,  of  this 

*  tj,  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  statistics,  cost  this  nation,  in  1872, 
|T35,7iO,048,  as  our  annual  "  drink  bill,"  and  which,  doubtless,  cost 
t'?,  by  its  loss  of  industry,  its  destruction  of  physical  power,  its  short- 
^  ling  of  the  lives  of  laborers,  its  crimes  and  the  resultant  court  and 
prison  expenses,  its  insanity  and  its  alms-houses,  enough  more  to 
^iSike  a  total  of  at  least  $12,000,000  may  be  removed.  How  can  any 
"Alien  waste  $1,200,000,000 per  year  and  yet  prosper  ?  As  a  student 
<  the  seienee  of  political  economy,  I  know  of  no  other  expenditure 
yt  eDormouB  and  oppressive  to  any  nation,  except  alone  the  support 
•t  their  standing  armies  by  the  leading  nations  of  Europe.     To  save 
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9r8e  than  waste  is  a  problem  of  far  broader  range  and  mcl 
Bheneive  pnblic  policy  tLau  anj  now  before  the  American  p<i 
id  shonla  be  more  deeply  iiitereeting  to  all  who  love  t| 
ty  and  consequent  perpetuity  and  glory  of  this  nation, 
we  have  faith  in  the  American  people,  great  faith  in  their  inti 
!,  in  their  practical  pecuniary  sagacity,  in  their  square  sense 
,  in  their  foresight  as  to  the  public  good,  and  the  welfare  ai 
rity  of  the  nation.  The  press  and  the  pulpit,  and  the  diBct 
f  public  affairs  by  right-minded  public  men,  will  practical 
me  any  temporary  evil,  whether  it  be  sectional  solmhness,  i 
aganoe  and  luxury,  or  ofiicial  stealing,  or  intemperance,  or  th 
shion  of  trying  to  destroy,  and  displace  and  get  ahead  of  ar 
lent  man,  of  any  party,  in  religious,  or  professional,  or  politic 
'  the  malignant  and  systematic  plotting  of  slander, 
public  schools  and  the  newspaper  press  of  this  nation  will  edi 
lis  people  to  a  mighty  and  prevailing  public  sentiment  to  drd 
;  men  and  passing  parties  out  of  power  and  out  ot  notice,  jni 
as  better  men  and  better  measures  are  needed.  We  belie^i 
irmly  and  faithfully,  that  our  people  are  to  be  a  more  intelligeii 
,  and  a  better  people ;  and  our  government  abetter  and  stronet 
fmcnt;  that  America  is  to  be  the  model  eovernment  whici 
sau  nations  will  imitate  jnst  as  soon  as  their  intelligence  an 
)le  shall  be  sutticient  to  establish  and  sustain  republics.  On 
id  years  hence  all  Europe  will  be  made  np  of  a  fraternity  t 
ics. 

"  The  Medicine- Men." 
Ti  such  reflections  as  to  the  welfare  and  glory  of  oar  nation,  t 

this  centennial  hour  has  spontaneously  forced  on  minds,  w 
IS  American  phj'sicians,  tu  the  development  and  anccess  of  ou 
lion. 

sre  is  medicine  to-day  ?  Have  the  discoveries  of  the  centiir 
it  more  an  exact  science !  How  much  progress  have  we  made 
>w  much  more  useful  and  successful  can  we  be  than  were  thi 
iane  of  the  revolutimiary  period  1  And  as  we  leave  the  firs 
y  of  our  nation's  life,  and  pass  into  its  second  century,  is  then 
ite  prospect  of  further  improvement  in  medicine ) 

advancement  in  all  the  arts  and  sciences  relating  to  piediciDi 

past  centi]ry  has  been  remarkable,  especially  with  the  fou. 
ig  nations  of  the  world,  the  Americans,  the  English,  the  French 
J  Oenaaag,      The  popular  mind  has  no  just  conception  of  thi 

of  ra/agLje   knowledge  added  to  medicine  in  tne  last  twc 

™7M  ^1  t.   perfected,  and  it  is  only  in  some  of  those  finei 

'^''i^iti   ^O  ^  tlie  microscope,  that  we  can  hope  to  learn  anj 

°§\,  ijiuoh   more  accurately  and  fully  we  know  the 

'^'r  y  .J^ y>i'*^  syalem,  of  the  lungs,  heart,  liver,  kidncye, 
&  ^    .  *(,    ^^^i&i  and  llnnter  and  Aoernethy. 
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Htoienb  a  recognized  Medical  Dbpabtment. 

Hygiene  —  the  developed  laws  of  health,  is  almost  a  new  science. 
Andrew  Combe  was,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  first  to  make,  for  popular 
n*^  a  systematic  and  logical  statement  of  the  relations  of  physiological 
laws  to  the  preservation  of  health  ;  and  within  the  last  fifty  years 
Tnore  has  probably  been  done  to  enlighten  the  human  family  how  to 
rreserre  health  than  had  been  done  in  all  the  centuries  of  the  past. 
In  illustration  of  the  newness  of  hygiene,  allow  me  to  state  that  when, 
in  1847,  I  was  appointed  to  the  professorship  of  physiology  and 
]athology  in  the  Eclectic  Medical  College  of  Virginia,  I  accepted  the 
appointment  on  condition  that  hygiene  should  be  added  to  the  subjects 
::»nght  from  that  chair;  and  thus,  in  America,  in  " Old  Virginia," 
and  by  an  eclectic,  and  one  of  your  own  number,  was  established  the 
tirst  professorship  of  hygiene  in  any  college  in  which  the  English 
language  is  spoken.  Indeed,  the  word  hygiene  was  not  then  in  W  eb- 
>-ters  Octavo  Dictionary. 

Eclectics  have  always  made  hygiene  an  important  part  of  their 
treatment  of  diseases.  Very  rarely  have  they  exhibited  medicines 
which  did  injorv  to  the  structure,  or  hindered  the  functional  action  of 
my  organ,  "it  lias  ever  been  a  leading  idea  in  all  our  practice  to 
re-establish  all  the  functional  activities  of  the  various  organs,  and 
especially  of  the  skin,  liver  and  kidneys ;  and  by  this  we  have,  as  a 
part  of  the  remedial  treatment,  overcome  inflammation  and  fever,  and 
eliminated  blood-poisons. 

AUopatby  has,  since  the  publication  of  William's  "  Principles  of 
Medicine,"  and  especially  for  the  last  ten  years,  to  a  limited  extent, 
adopted  this  rational  method  of  practice ;  but  for  the  quarter  of  a 
century  before  that,  drastic  and  poisonous  purgatives  irritated  and 
inflamed  the  alimentary  canal ;  opiates  benumbed  the  brain  and  shut 
np  the  secretions ;  antimony  prostrated  the  heart-power,  and  blood- 
1-.  tting  took  away  the  very  life. 

Eclectics  have  not  only  always  largely  overcome  and  eliminated 
disease  by  restoring  physiological  action,  but  they  have  done  an  ines- 
timable good  to  the  American  people  as  teachers  of  hygiene  to  their 
[«tient5,  and  to  their  families  in  which  they  practice  their  profession. 
Physiology  and  hygiene  are  now  popular  studies  with  the  Ameri- 
«in  people.  We  have  not  only  text-books  in  our  common  schools  and 
/Qf  higher  institutions  of  learning,  but  every  intelligent  man  and 
voman  makes  health  a  leading  subject  of  thought  and  conversation 
tLd  care.  The  race  demands  less  sickness  and  less  liability  to  sick- 
nesg,  and  they  mean  to  secure  these  results  by  studying  the  laws  of 
human  life.  They  sympathize  with  the  sentiment  of  that  famous 
ej^itsph  at  the  infant's  grave  : 

*'If  I  was  so  soon  to  be  done  for, 
I  wonder  what  I  was  begun  for." 

State  Boabds  of  Health. 

So  impreffied  is  the  public  mind  with  the  value  of  health,  and  the 
means  of  keeping  it,  and  the  avoiding  of  disease,  that  they  demand 
that  goYernmeot  shall  do  something  to  enlighten  and  protect  the 


^ 
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public  health ;  that  State  medicine  shall  be  eetabliBhed  by  the  sevea 
States,  and  by  the  general  government.  A  State  board  of  health  w^ 
established  in  Massachusetts  in  1869,  and  since  that  time  a  si  mil 
board  has  been  established  in  Louisiana,  California,  Virginia,  Minn 
sota,  Michigan,  Maryland,  Georgia  and  Alabama;  and  all  the  otb 
States  will  ere  long  follow  this  example.  State  medicine  investigat 
the  climate,  and  food,  and  the  dwelling-bouse,  and  clothing,  as 
drainage,  and  malaria,  and  contagion,  and  it  will  secure  intelligei 
and  thorough  study,  and  public  discussion,  and  also  such  legislatio 
as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  the  health  of  the  people.  This  is  t 
be  one  of  the  great  works  of  the  incoming  century. 

Pathological  Learning. 

The  last  century  has  added  immensely  to  our  positive  and  accurat 
knowledge  of  disease.  Andral  and  Louis,  in  France;  Kokatansk 
and  Yirchow,  in  Germany ;  Baillie  and  Hope,  and  Marshall  Hall 
and  Bennett,  and  Stokes,  and  Graves,  in  our  fatherland  —  wha 
treasures  they  have  added  to  our  data  of  pathological  anatomy.  Wha 
a  flood  of  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  structural  diseases  of  tin 
brain,  and  heart,  and  lungs,  and  liver,  and  kidneys,  and  other  organs 
How  much  more  definite,  too,  is  our  knowledge  of  fevers,  theii 
natural  history,  their  classification,  and  their  indications  for  treat 
ment!  AUopathists  have  made  nearly  all  of  those  discoveries  in 
pathology ;  and  for  them  eclectics  and  homoeopathists  will  ever  be 
most  deeply  indebted. 

Impbovbhbnts  in  Old-School  Practice. 

In  the  practice  of  medicine  allopathy  has  greatly  improved  in  the 
last  century,  especially  in  the  last  twenty  years.  In  this  country,  and 
in  France  and  Germany,  the  theory  and  the  practice  of  depletion  has 
been  mostly  laid  aside  ;  in  England  less  so.  Fifty  years  ago  blood- 
letting, antimony,  calomel,  and  opium,  were  the  principal  remedies 
for  all  inflammations,  and  for  fevers.  Professor  Hosack  declared  that 
they  were  the  "  four-corner  stones  of  the  temple  of  medicine."  This 
was  the  best  practice  that  medical  scientists  then  knew.  Sir  Thomas 
Watson,  in  his  Theory  and  Practice,  taught  the  logic,  the  rationale, 
of  these  agents ;  how  they  might  overcome  congestion  and  inflamma- 
tion  and  &ver.  He  was  the  best  reasoner  who  ever  presented  the 
logic  of  medicine  from  the  allopathic  standpoint,  but  he  admitted, 
and  so  did  all  reasonable  physicians,  that  these  agents  often  failed  in 
inflammations  and  fevers ;  and  he  showed  how  liable  they  were  to  do 
great  harm,  sometimes,  in  spite  of  the  best  judgment  which  could  be 
used.  In  such  diseases  as  lung-fever,  and  typhoid  fever,  scarlet  fever, 
inflammation  of  the  brain,  and  dysentery,  a  large  per  centage  of 
jeaths  was  considered  as  unavoidable.  So  the  colleges  taught,  and 
the  authors  and  the  best  practitioners  acknowledged.  They  believed 
most  thoroughly  what  they  practiced,  that  it  was  the  best  that  could 
be  done.  They  often  saw  the  failure  of  their  remedies,  but  they  sup- 
posed that  a  considerable  per  centage  of  mortality  could  not  be  pre- 
vented.   It  was  the  unquestioned,  the  authoritative,  the  regrdar  treat- 
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rnent,  and  no  man  was  permitted,  without  rebnke,  to  question  the 
practical  wisdom  of  those  physicians  who  followed  this  system. 

HoiCOiOPATHY  IN  EuBOFB. 

There  was  do  reform  in  Europe,  except  that  of  Hahnemann,  and 
Lis  sjstein  was  no  reform,  hot  a  new  system  based  upon  a  single  idea, 
nmilk  nmUibus^  like  for  like.  This  raised  a  new  order  of  men  ;  it 
did  Dotofted  secure  the  adoption  of  those  already  in  the  profession. 

Homoeopathy  existed  fifty  years  in  Europe  before  the  eclectic  sys- 
tem was  introdnced  ;  bnt  its  doctrine  of  care,  and  its  very  minute 
doses  were  snch  that  it  was  not  recof^nized  as  having  a  similarity  to 
allopathic  medicine,  either  in  its  theory  or  in  its  treatment.  It  had 
^irong  adTocates,  not  numerous,  and  made  no  popular  impression  as 
that  which  might  greatly  change  or  revolutionize  allopatny.  AUo- 
{4thy  was  as  popular  as  ever,  except  with  a  very  few,  when  the  eclec- 
tic system  was  introduced,  in  1844. 

EcLEcno  Medicinb. 

Edeetidsm  is  a  child  of  republican  America.  It  was  born  of  our 
independeoee ;  it  declared  its  independence  because  of  wrongs  ;  it 
ns  a  necessity  to  save  the  lives  of  our  people ;  it  had  its  origin  in 
the  intelh'gent  conviction  that  the  prevailing  system  of  depletion  was 
iestrojing  the  right  to  live.  The  discerning  and  independent  Ameri- 
oo  mind  got  the  conviction  that,  in  many  instances,  people  would 
'-e  more  likely  to  live  if  they  took  no  medicine  than  if  they  took 
allopathic  treatment 

All  great  reforms  have  their  initiative  work  and  their  initiative 
aen.  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson,  of  New  Hampshire,  did  a  work  in  this 
<^reetioD.  His  agents  and  methods  of  treatment  were  very  disa^eea- 
'j^t  hot  they  did  unlock  the  secretions ;  they  did  stimulate  and  sup- 
pcTt ;  they  did  most  effectually  equalize  the  circulation,  and  thus 
'^Cfcome  general  fever  and  remove  local  inflammation.  Two  hours 
;fen  arrested  a  pleurisy,  and  forty-eight  hours  broke  up  a  raging 
*^Ter.  This  destroye<|  that  old  doctrine,  in  the  public  mind,  that  u 
J?rer  miutrott  seven,  or  fourteen,  or  twenty-one  days.  It  established 
i  new  treatment,  based  upon  the  doctrines  of  stimulation,  relaxation, 
wjoent  arterial  sedation,  and  the  elhnination  of  blood-poisons  by 
'^i'j  tree  secretions  which  the  treatment  secured.  These  doctrines  and 
•••^r  raiting  practice  are  now  recognized  as  an  integral  part  of 
*• '  tctic  medical  practice,  whilst  the  agents  which  Dr.  Thomson  used 
'^'^Qre  this  stimulation  and  relaxation,  are  already,  at  least  in  part, 
•si-erwded  by  others  more  agreeable  and  more  efficient.  Of 'the 
f'lineenof  eclectic  medicine,  whom  we  all  remember  with  gratitude, 
*f"l  »hufie  achievements  and  memory  we  all  honor,  it  is  not  my 
•♦Qrpwe  at  this  time  to  speak.  Their  works  praise  them,  and  this 
*^^iation  is  their  monument. 

Changes  in  Medical  Obthodozt. 

The  history  of  medicine,  for  the  last  three  hundred  years,  shows  a 
^oait  sneoeasioD  of  remarkable  changes  of  belief  and  practice, 
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80verally  urged  and  sustained  by  men  of  great  talent ;  and  that  which 
was  most  firmly  believed  at  one  time  has  been,  again  and  again,  set 
aside  and  superseded  within  twenty-five  or  fifty  years.  A  person 
studying  this  changing  development  might  well  be  reminded  of  what 
Balph  Waldo  Emerson  says  of  the  varied  phases  of  philosophy  :  "  I 
would  write  on  the  portals  of  the  Temple  of  Philosophy,   fy  Atm." 

But  there  is  no  whim  in  arterial  sedation  in  the  treatment  of  active 
inflammation  or  raging  fever;  there  is  no  whim  in  equalizing  the 
circulation  ;  there  is  no  whim  in  restoring  the  secreting  power  and 
function  of  the  liver,  kidneys  and  skin.  Every  physician  in  my  pres- 
ence knows,  by  daily  practical  and  positive  experience,  the  troth  of 
these  words ;  the  actual  and  uniform  success  of  these  means.  We 
have  a  rationale  which  is  logic ;  we  have  results  which  are  a  triumph. 
We  have  here,  as  applied  to  acute  inflammation  and  sthenic  fever,  the 
^^Fontes philosophiaa  e  quibus  alia  Tneant^^  —  the  fountains  of  philoso- 
phy from  whence  other  things  flow. 

Blood-letting,  Calomel,  Antimony,  bto.  —  Where  abe  They  t 

But  where,  in  the  meantime,  is  the  old  school  ?  What  has  become 
of  the  infallibility  of  their  logic  of  medicine?  What  has  become  of 
their  former  practice  ?  Blood-letting  js  essentially  relinquished  by 
almost  the  entire  profession  ;  antimony  is  scarcely  used  at  all ;  calomel 
is,  with  many,  almost  abandoned. 

Thirty-three  years  since  —  one-third  of  a  century  —  when  I  com- 
menced the  practice  of  medicine,  practitioners,  professors  and  authors 
denounced  any  man  who  did  not  rely  upon  these  agents  as  having 
neither  science  nor  sense.  To-day  they  have  essentially  discarded 
these  agents  and  the  whole  theory  of  depletion.  Whisky  stimulation, 
quinine  support,  opium  stupefaction,  and  bread  and  milk  atnfiing, 
form  a  treatment  radically  opposite  to  the  universal  teachings  and 
practice  of  those  times.  This  latter  treatment  is,  we  believe,  far  from 
the  best,  but  it  is  a  wonderful  advance  on  allopathists.  By  thus 
changing  their  minds  they  have  at  least  proved  themselves  men  ;  for 
that  eminent  wit  and  divine,  the  Rev.  Sidney  Smith,  says  '^  that  the 
difference  between  a  man  and  a  jackass  is,  that  a  man  can  change  his 
mind,  but  a  jackass  can't." 

The  most  accomplished  physician  could  not,  probably,  sustain  him- 
self to-day,  in  any  city  in  this  country,  if  he. principally  used  the  very 
agents  which  the  physicians  then  '^  swore  by,"  as  their  most  reliable 
remedies. 

In  the  administration  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Crawford  was,  for  a 
time,  acting  Vice-President.  He  died  suddenly  some  forty  years  ago^ 
and  when  the  melancholy  message  was  sent  to  this  city,  the  word^ 
were :  "  Every  thing  was  done  for  him  that  could  be  done  -:-  he  wafi 
bled  twenty-seven  times ! "  And  in  the  life  of  Prof.  Benj.  Silliman, 
Senior,  he  states  that  when  he  attended  lectures  in  1803,  in  Philadel- 

Jihia,  Prof.  Benj.  Bush  said :  ''  In  fever,  bleeding  is  the  fnagnum 
onuni  Deiy^  —  the  great  gift  of  God  !  And  a  subsequent  associate 
professor  with  lf|.^  Silliman,  the  learned  Prof.  Tully,  in  lecturinjf 
upon  antimony,  [^  ^Ale  College,  said  :  "  Gentlemen,  this  is  a  valuable 
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remedj  in  Inng  fever,  an  efficient  remedy,  onr  best  remedy.    It  has 
bat  oue  &alt,  once  in  a  while  it  will  kill  your  patient." 

Physicians  Wiseb  than  Fbofsssobs. 

Bat  the  question  is  suggested,  Who  were  the  ^*  wise  men,"  thirty 
rears  ago  t  Eclectics  have  nut  changed ;  science  and  snccess  were 
theira,  they  had  uo  need  to  change.  Allopathy  has  lessen tially  relin- 
qaished  the  whole  system  of  depletion.  Sarely,  we  were  wiser,  or 
the  verdict  of  the  centary  goes  for  nothing. 

And  here  it  is  bnt  simple  justice  to  say  that  the  great  body  of  the 
American  allopathic  physicians  have,  in  their  practice,  been  in  advance 
ut  the  professors  in  their  colleges,  and  greatly  in  advance  of  the  lead- 
ing English  authorities  in  meaicine.  There  has  been,  always,  among 
all  classes  of  Anaerican  physicians,  a  vast  amount  of  clear,  indepeno- 
eot  thinking ;  they  look  at  results,  and  they  are  convinced  bv  results ; 
iind  they  woald  have  advanced  far  more  rapidly  if  they  had  been 
influenced  less  by  English,  and  French,  and  German  authorities.  We 
have  aped  after  European  opinions,  and  authorities,  and  precedents, 
when  there  was  really  no  essential  unity  of  medical  practice  among 
thude  aathorities  themselves.  Many  physicians  have  studied  abroad 
to  learn  practice  from  those  who  radically  differ  among  themselves. 
Verily,  this  reminds  us  of  Cowper's  lines  in  reference  to  the  English 
tf  tist  who  must  stndy  in  Italy : 

"How  much  the  fool  that's  been  to  Rome, 
Ezceedfi  the  fool  that's  stayed  at  home." 

The  American  mind  is  both  logical  and  inventive  ;  and  can  we  not 
ID  medicine  and  in  surgery,  as  in  other  things,  reason  and  invent  for 
•jonelves  f  We  have  originated  new  ideas  in  government,  and  we 
Mve  most  triumphantly  vindicated  them  by  the  success  of  our  general 
.^>vemment  and  of  all  our  State  governments.  Fulton  invented 
»U:amboat  navigation  ;  Morse  invented  the  telegraph ;  Horace  Wells 
«iiieovered  ansesthesia ;  Dr.  McDowell  introduced  to  the  world  the 
operation  of  ovariotomy  ;  and  the  American  eclectics  liave  introduced 
Uf  the  world  a  new  logical  and  successful  treatment  of  inflammation 
uA  of  fevers. 

The  Success  of  EoLEcmos  in  Pneumonia. 

It  is  entirely  true  that  whenever  an  eclectic  physician  is  called  upon 
*i  treat  an  active  inflammation  or  fever,  within  twenty-four  or  forty- 
<^i^ht  hoars  of  its  commencement,  he  arrests  it,  cuts  it  short,  prevents 
:t»  tiatoral  pathological  development.  In  rare  cases  he  fails  to  do 
*:ii£«  bat  even  then  his  treatment  is  so  efiicient  to  control,  limit,  and 
modify  the  disease  that  it  is  rarely  fatal.  Acute  inflammation  of  the 
'tMiL,  langs,  pleura,  liver,  peritoneum  and  kidneys,  are  generally 
-at  feburt,  aborted. 

Pneumonitis,  or  lung-fever,  has  long  been  the  favorite  disease  to 
vhidi  teachers  refer  to  illustrate  the  process  and  phenomena  of  inflam- 
c^tiofi  aod  its  treatment.  Now,  in  nearly  all  sections  of  the  land,  in 
will  ei^  and  country,  lung-fever  has,  for  several  years,  been  very 
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fBA&l ;  bnt  we  are  safe  id  saying  that  eclectic  phyaicuma  very  sddom 
lose  a  case  of  this  disease. 

StATIBT108  of  TwKLVB  EcLKOnOS  IN  CONNKOTIOHT. 

After  a  receot  meeting  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Society  of  Connee- 
ticnt,  twelve  membere  held  a  conference  for  carefnl  inquiry  as  to  the 
reanlte  of  treatment  during  the  past  twelve  monlhe.  Nearly  all  uf 
these  physicians  were  in  extensive  practice.  Only  one,  xmong  the 
twelve,  had  lost  a  ease  of  liing-fever,  and  that  patient  had  been  pre- 
viously and  gravely  affected  with  dropsy  of  the  cheat.  We  allude  to 
this  specially,  becanse  we  ought  to  put  upon  record  our  euccess  iii  this 
inflamniatioD,  and  in  other  inflammations. 

In  this  conference  a  tabulated  statement  was  made  of  the  results  of 
the  treatment  of  other  diseaeee.  The  same  twelve  physicians  had,  in 
the  same  year's  practice,  lost  no  case  of  auEemia  ;  no  case  of  cholera 
or  cholera  morbus ;  only  two  cases  of  cholera  infantum  ;  no  case  ot 
convulsions;  only  one  case  of  croup  ;  only  one  case  of  delirium-tre-> 
mens;  no  case  of  intermittent,  remittent  or  typhoid  fever;  no  case 
of  diarrhoea;  only  one  case  of  diphtheria,  or  erysipelas,  or  puerperul 
inflammation,  or  dysentery ;  only  two  cases  of  scarlet  fever ;  and  m* 
case  of  either  measles,  small-pox,  teething,  tetanus  or  whtxipin^i 
congh. 

We  make  but  one  comment,  and  that  of  inquiry.  Can  those  who 
follow  the  standard  of  Haimemann,  or  those  who  follow  that  of  Wat- 
son and  Wood,  and  Aitken,  present  any  such  statement  of  favorable 
results  and  treatment?  If  they  can  we,  as  eclectics  who  desire  tc 
learn  all  that  is  good  from  all,  would  love  to  sit  at  tliejr  feet  and  learn. 
Think  of  twelve  busy  practitioners  losing  no  case  of  fever  of  any 
kind,  in  an  entire  year's  labor  among  the  sick  ;  and  only  one  case  ol 
diphtheria,  one  only  of  croup,  and  one  only  of  erysipelas  I 

Eclectics  ik  Chbonio  Disease. 
But  our  rivals  will  ask :  "  Do  eclectics  succeed  well  when  the 
inflammation  or  fever  is  not  cut  short,  and  when  the  case  becomul 
one  of  prostration  and  sinking } "  I  would  like  to  write  a  volume  on 
that  subject,  but  can  only  say  that  euleiitice  use  tonics  and  stiinulatiti 
with  special  success  ;  and  that,  in  my  opinion,  all  schools  of  praetic< 
will  soon  recognize  and  use  more  efficient  agents  than  quinine  ami 
whisky  to  keep  up  that  brain-force  and  that  heart-force  whicb  are  th< 
two  factors  wanted  to  sustain  life  against  extreme  prostration. 

Time  would  /«ij  me  to  allude  to  our  success  in  chronic  aSectionsol 

the  blood,  of  tha  nervous  syBtem,  of  the  lungs,   liver,  stomach  and 

kidneys,  which  hapa  made  eclecticism  so  popular  all  over  the  land.  Oui 

success  iH  a)/ 1}}^      tji-onic  diseases  has  mostly  originated  from  a  special 

source  —  the  s^^^0    y  new  agents  discovered  by  us  among  the  niedt 

ciitHi  phiii8ufQ%  'v*'  country.    Alargepropor'tion  of  our  physiciam 

were,  in  tliefif^^  'f_  ^*       students  under  allopathic  physicians,  and  wen 

Teno  colleges.     It  would  be  natural  and  logical  fui 

«V«f  me  treatment  suggested  by  our  instructors,  in  anj 

"^  ^  unless  we  believed  tjhat  we  bad  some  bettel 
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reiDedr.  It  is  to  these  better  agents  that  our  thonsands  of  practi- 
r*>Den  have  devoted  themselves.  We  have  differed  only  to  improve. 
To  SSer  simply  to  differ,  or  for  eritioism,  or  from  prejudice,  would 
re  idler  be  magnanimotis,  nor  wise,  nor  politic.  Onr  difference,  in 
:t-e:f,  is  a  protest  against  some  agents  that  did  harm,  against  other 
Ajt^ts  thst  were  not  successfnl,  and  in  favor  of  nnmerons  new  agents 
•L'iCor&ed  by  ns. 


OF  OTHER  PhTSIOIANS  TO  EoLBCTIOS. 

About  1,500,000  persons  are  constantly  sick  in  this  country,  and 
"••t  anly  thonsands  of  them,  bnt  allopathists  and  homoeopathists,  are 
umeosely  indebted  to  the  eclectics  of  this  country  for  the  very 
*  ini^oos  and  very  valuable  agents  which  they  have  introduced  to  the 
rrofesaoQ.  Hoaioeopathic  works  and  journals,  many  of  them,  do  us 
loiple  justice ;  bat  allopathic  journals  and  text-books  rarely  credit  us 
iritli  any  of  these  discoveries. 

These  agents  have  made  eclectic  practice  successful  beyond  what 
*he  greatest  minds  in  medicine  dreamed  of  fifty  years  ago ;  for  we 
ti^e,  with  these  new  agents,  gratefully  accepted,  from  all  schools, 
i'id  from  every  age  and  people,  every  past  remedy  which  we  thought 
re^lj  Qselnly  thus  adoptin^r,  in  reference  to  therapeutics,  that  broadest 
^tbolidty  of  St.  Paul,  ^^  Whatsoever  things  are  true.'' 

The  FcnrBS  of  Mediqal  Praotiob. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  our  future  ?  With  our  limited  vision  into 
'be  next  centnry  of  medicine,  we  distinctly  recognize,  for  ourselves  and 
ti  ose  who  follow  ns,  several  prominent  subjects  of  important  research 
^d  progress. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  first  in  importance  is  to  ascertain,  as  far  as  posi- 
'le.  the  natare  of  blood-poison,  or  zymotic  disease. 

If  baeteria  be  the  cause  of  these  diseases,  how  can  we,  by  any  pro- 
iLjlaetic  treatment,  prevent  their  existence,  and  thus  prevent  the 
:iH^a£e  !  If  the  disease  be  already  developed  by  them,  how  can  we 
neotraUze  that  poison,  and  thus  limit  and  arrest  its  effect  ? 

It  baeteria  be  the  product  of  disease,  how  shall  we  so  infiuence  the 
.•KMi,  by  chemical  or  other  agents,  that  bacteria  will  not  be  further 
kreloped,  or  if  developed,  render  this  product  harmless? 

Possibly  we  may  discover  that  one  class  of  bacteria  develops  diph- 
theria; another  class  scarlet  fever ;  another  class  typhoid  fever.  If 
^>.  we  may  need  different  chemical,  or  other  special  agents,  for  each 
"f  these  classes. 

Natoralista  inform  us  that  when  certain  animals  are  bitten  by 
:^'!;fi>noDs  snakes  they  render  the  poison  harmless  by  eating  certain 
plants  which  they  instinctively  seek  out  and  partake  of.  If  they 
raonot  obtain  these,  they  die ;  if  they  do  obtain  them,  they  live. 
Csmnot  science  discover  for  the  sick  what  instinct  has  taught  to 
i&imals  I 

Probably  we  may  have  already  some  important  hints  in  this  direc- 
*l«'in.  For  instance,  in  1870,  Dr.  Wilkes,  of  England,  recommended 
*ilphnroiia  acid  as  a  valuable  remedy  in  typhoid  fever,  and  several 
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phymcianB  have  emphatically  testified  in  its  fitvor.  We  cannot  speak 
of  it  from  personal  nse,  or  from  its  use  by  any  of  our  medical  friende : 
but  those  who  have  used  it  have  thought  that  it  acted  by  neutralizing 
the  poison  of  the  disease,  and  they  testify  that  it  botn  renders  the 
disease  mild  in  its  development,  and  greatly  limits  its  duration. 

For  nearly  twenty  years  I  have  principally  depended  on  the  tinctrare 
of  veratrum  viride  in  diphtheria.  At  first  I  used  it  to  prevent  the 
development  of  the  diphtheritic  membrane.  The  rationale  was  :  all 
false  membranes  are  the  product  of  inflammation ;  so,  cut  short  the 
inflammation  by  veratrum,  as  an  arterial  sedative,  and  thus  arrest 
the  further  development  of  the  membrane.  But,  after  usin^  this 
agent  in  many  cases  with  success,  I  specially  noticed  that  if  I  left  it 
off  as  soon  as  I  had  secured  arterial  sedation,  the  disease  did  not  again 
return.  If  the  disease-poison  be  in  the  blood  why  does  it  not  act  and 
redevelop  the  disease  i  If  all  the  work  of  veratrum  be  arterial  seda- 
tion, why  does  not  the  inflammation  return  when  veratrum  is  omit- 
ted ?  I  could  only  account  for  this  upon  the  supposition  that  veratrum 
most  antidote  the  blood-poison  of  the  disease,  in  every  case  of  diph- 
theria since  I  have  used  veratrum,  and  it  has  been  so  entirely  success- 
ful that  I  have  rarely  used  any  other  internal  remedy  in  diphtheria. 
And  those  physicians  who  have  graduated  from  the  colleges  in  w^hich 
I  have  taught,  and  who  have  used  veratrum  in  this  disease,  have  come 
to  the  same  conclusion  as  to  its  e£Scacy. 

The  sulphite  of  soda,  salicylic  acid  and  other  remedies  are  agents 
familiar  to  your  minds,  frequently  exhibited  to  antidote  zymosis. 
What  a  crowning  glory  to  eclecticism  it  would  be  if  we  could  discover 
one  or  more  anti^ymotic  remedies  which  would  arrest  measles  and 
scarlet  fever,  as  we  now  cut  short  other  fevers  and  inflammations ! 
Most  of  us  have  cured  chronic  diseases  of  the  skin,  and  rheumatism, 
and  we  have  permanently  removed  and  cured  some  classes  of  tumors, 
by  such  blood-purifying  agents  as  podophyUin  and  iris  versicolor 
and  Phytolacca  decandria^  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  those  who 
follow  us,  in  the  next  centennial,  will  have  learned  to  neutralize,  with 
entire  success,  the  blood-poisons  of  scarlet  fever  and  measles,  and 
rheumatism,  and  scrofula !  One  hundred  years  ago  two-thirds  of  all 
the  faces  of  the  young  ladies  in  any  Sabbath  congregation  in  £ngland 
were  pitted  with  small-pox.  How  few  such  countenances  among  the 
young  ladies  of  England  or  of  this  country  to-day  ?  What  vaccina- 
tion has  done  as  a  prophylactic,  to  prevent  small-pox,  may  not  our 
successors  do  to  prevent,  or  quickly  cure,  all  the  blood-poison  diseases, 
both  acute  and  cnronic  ? 

Thsrapbutios  and  Surgbbt. 

Another  field  of  improvement,  open  to  our  ambition  and  our 
humanity,  is  that  of  therapeutics  —  the  agents  and  principles  of  cure. 
As  before  intimated,  we  have  done  an  immense  work  in  this  direction, 
but  this  is  the  science  which  is  most  deficient  among  all  the  medical 
sciences. 

Homcsopathy  is  devoting  large  attention  to  these  studies,  and  allo- 
pathy is  doing  a  good  service,  mostly  through  pharmaceutical  chem- 
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i^tTT^in  idding  to  our  remedies.  Bnt  snrgery  is  the  field  of  medicine 
v*  wiiieh  allopathiBtB  are  now  principally  devoting  themselves.  Their 
jjumkf  Ammcan  and  foreign^  are  being  largely  occupied  with  snr- 
zerr:  and  their  published  volomes  of  '^Transactions,"  both  State 
I'ij  national,  denote  this.  For  instance,  in  the  last  volume  of  the 
TruiMctions  of  the  ^ew  York  State  Medical  Society,  there  are  some 
*TezitT-nine  ^  commnnications ; "  bnt  all  of  these,  except  seven,  are 
j.-v4»ted  to  surgery.  There  is  no  extended  article  on  the  medical 
t'eHtment  of  a  single  disease ;  and  the  physician  who  carefnlly  reads 
:  e  Tolame  will  scarcely  find  one  important  suggestion  of  treatment, 
!•" itiy  disease,  acnte  or  chronic.  On  the  contrary,  the  surgical  con- 
'r  bmiona,  both  pathological  and  operative,  indicate  much  originality, 
ji*4  logic  and  snocesa.  Eclectics  are  writing  but  few  works  on 
sanrery. 

Iq  this  extenaiTe  stady  of  therapeutics  we  must  learn  what  reme- 
dies do  not  do  aa  well  as  what  they  do.  Many  cases  of  disease  are 
Mred  io  their  own  natural  development,  uninfluenced  by  medicine. 
I'lt  the  physician  prescribes ;  there  is  a  cure ;  and  too  often  he  ascribes 
'jt;  core  to  his  remedy.  It  is  just  here,  we  think,  that  those  often 
x:»t&ke  who  ascribe  great  power  to  very  diluted  remedies. 

We  must  stady  the  comparative  efficacy  of  different  remedies.  Let 
*:>  suppose  that  Uiere  are  a  hundred  approved  remedies  in  each  class  — 
ti&t  there  are,  for  instance,  one  hundred  astringents,  and  all  of  some 
'a^ae.  If  we  study  them  well  we  can  probably  select  ten  which  will 
X'  M  efficient,  and  so  specially  adapted  tcF  the  cases  in  which  astrin- 
.-^Lta  are  indicated,  that  we  shall  do  far  better  to  select  the  ten  from 
u.e  list  and  dismiss  the  ninety.    Just  so  with  the  medicines  of  each 

!  the  other  daseea.  We  must  devote  more  attention  to  the  relative 
>.<e:tireQ6BS  of  the  action  of  remedies.  I  have  suggested  to  students, 
it  tbej  used  a  remedy  in  practice,  to  assign  to  it,  in  their  minds, 
ac&)rdiag  to  its  action,  its  degree  of  certainty  in  a  scale  of  five.  The 
ictioQ  of  oar  remedy  we  may  place  in  this  scale  of  certainty  as  a 
[<KiUYe  remedy ;  a  second  as  probable ;  a  third  as  positive ;  a  fourth 
K  fM^etical ;  a  fifth  as  preeminent.  Find  out,  by  repeated  trials, 
vbere,  in  this  scale,  any  given  remedy  belongs,  and  adopt  or  reject  it 
hccc'rdiogly. 

Palatable  Msdioines. 

The  civilization  of  medicine  also  demands  far  more  attention  to  the 
^sdy  of  palatable  remedies.  Many  eclectics,  and  most  allopathists, 
aA;  here  matly  in  fault,  and  are  limiting  their  reputation  with  the 
ir.Siic.  Nearly  all  remedies  can  be  made  pleasant  by  flavoring  them, 
r  otherwise  concealing  their  taste ;  or^  we  can  substitute  other  reme- 
i  es  wliicb  are  both  palatable  and  efficacious.  Many  medicines  are 
'  jfown  away  because  they  are  unpleasant,  and  many  physicians  are 
:>iiub6ed  because  they  give  them.  This  can  be  almost  entirely  reme- 
:itid.  For  example  :  In  a  recent  volume  of  Clinical  Lectures,  by  that 
«xomplished  physician  and  lineal  thinker,  Prof.  N.  8.  Davis,  of 
iLicigo,  there  are  about  110  prescriptions ;  nearly  all  of  them  must, 
la  we  may  jndge  by  the  iogredientfi^  be  quite  unpleasant ;  nearly  all 
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of  them  might  be  made  palatable.  The  unfaithful  exhibition  of 
unpleasant  remedies,  and  the  practice  of  writing  prescriptions  8o  that 
our  patients  know,  and  discuss  and  criticise  what  they  take,  do  more 
to  limit  the  practice  of  physicians,  and  to  render  them  unpopular, 
than  any  other  causes. 

Women  fob  Pharmacists. 

Would  it  not  be  far  better  for  us,  for  the  most  part,  to  prepare  our 
own  remedies ;  or,  if  our  daties  are  so  pressing,  to  secure  an  assist- 
ant, edncated  in  pharmacy,  to  prepare  them  ? 

Here,  allow  me  to  suggest,  is  a  new  field  of  labor  for  educated 
ladies.  To  such  persons  how  much  less  laborious  and  how  much 
more  agreeable  this  occupation  than  to  enter  into  the  rivalries  and 
exposure  and  fatigue  of  tne  general  practitioner  ?  A  thorough  school 
of  pharmacy  for  ladies,  with  full  instruction  in  chemistry,  botany, 
and  the  practical  compounding  of  prescriptions,  would  secure  to 
ladies  a  valuable  employment,  and  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  the 
profession. 

What  Gbound  has  been  Won. 

In  closing,  allow  me  to  congratulate  the  members  of  this  National 
Eclectic  Association  on  what  has  been  accomplished  in  that  third  of 
a  century  since  we  have  been  recognized  as  a  distinct  class  of  physi- 
cians. We  have  had,  past  and  present,  at  least  10,000  practitioners ; 
we  have  published,  probably,  100  works  on  therapeutics  and  materia 
medica  and  medical  practice;  we  have  now  some  ten  medical  periodi- 
cals, and  half  a  dozen  or  more  colleges ;  eighteen  State  Societies  have 
been  incorporated  by  law,  with  the  same  rights  and  privileges  as  are 
enjoyed  by  the  homoeopathic  and  allopathic  societies. 

The  Code  of  Ethics. 

We  have  gained  such  hold  upon  the  public  mind  that  those  who 
established  their  prescriptive  code  of  ethics,  in  1847,  are  now,  for 
the  first  time,  agitating  the  repeal  of  some  of  its  worst  features.  The 
president  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  Dr.  J.  Marion  Sims, 
m  his  annual  address  before  that  body,  in  Philadelphia,  June  sixth, 
criticises  the  code  of  ethics  with  much  justness  and  point.  He  says : 
'^  It  compels  men  to  do  dishonorable  things  to  promote  an  honest 
action."  He  criticises  it  also  because  it  deprives  physicians  and 
surgeons  of  the  right  to  obtain  patents  on  their  own  valuable  inven- 
tions ;  because  it  forbids  the  use  of  medicines  whose  chemical  and 
therapeutic  properties  are  well  known,  simply  because  they  are 
patented  —  medicines  so  familiar  to  the  profession  as  Henry's  mag- 
nesia, or  McMunn's  elixir,  a  chlorodyne,  and  because  that  code  even 
prevents  physicians  from  engaging  in  providing  bovine  virus  to  other 
physicians. 

I)r.  Sims'  advice  amounts^  practically,  to  letting  the  code  alone,  but 
letting  it  die.  He  says :  "  Here  common  sense  and  common  interests 
have  silently,  almost  imperceptibly,  established  a  higher  law  that 
overrides  the  code  and  leaves  it  inert."     He  further  says :  ^^  I  do  not 
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ask  joa  to  appoint  a  committee  on  the  code.  Let  it  stand  as  it  is. 
Honorable  men  do  not  need  its  protection.  Dishonest  men  are  not 
inflnenced  by  its  edicts.  We  must  educate  the  profession  hp  to  a 
recognition  of  a  higher  law,  the  unwritten  code  regulating  intercourse 
between  gentlemen.  This  is  the  code  that  governs  in  England  and 
France.  The  man  that  violates  it  is,  by  common  consent,  dropped 
ont.  ignored,  and  allowed  to  vegetate  in  isolation." 

Such  liberality  as  this  is  attractive  to  every  man  of  culture,  and 
e$)^eial]y  to  those  who,  like  the  eclectic  profession  of  America,  have 
t&ken  their  position,  not  for  the  sake  of  contention,  but  for  the  sake 
of  improved,  independent  medicine. 

Perhaps  the  allopathists  will  soon  repeal  that  part  of  their  code 
which  has  denied,  through  a  third  of  a  century,  that  any  man  who 
disagrees  with  their  depleting  therapeutics  is  a  physician,  though 
he  may  have  studied  with  an  allopathic  physician,  and  graduated  from 
an  allopathic  college.  Apply  this  rule  to  any  other  profession  :  Sup- 
pose, for  instance,  that  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  should  be  required, 
Ij  a  code  of  clerical  ethics,  to  consider  and  speak  of  and  treat  a 
Methodist  clergyman  as  not  being  a  clergyman  at  all  because  he  was 
not  a  Presbyterian ;  or  suppose  that  an  Episcopalian  clergyman 
should  consider  a  Congregationalist  clergyman  as  not  a  clergyman, 
and  ostracise  and  refuse  to  acknowledge  him,  and  should  decline  to 
jointly  officiate  with  him  to  solemnize  a  marriage  or  to  bury  the  dead? 
The  pablic  would  justly  look  upon  such  a  man  as  a  bigoted  monster, 
an  outlaw  against  all  courtesy  and  all  Christianity. 

Thb  Ahebioan  EoLBonos. 

Against  all  obstacles  of  public  disbelief,  and  professional  ostracism, 
the  eclectics  of  the  United  States  have  developed  all  its  thousands  oi 
practitioners ;  carried  its  beneficent  remedies  into  millions  of  homes  ; 
9€cared  its  State  and  national  organizations,  its  hundreds  of  county 
Ktieties,  its  colleges  and  its  ionrnals,  and  the  approbation  and  pat- 
nonage  of  an  intelligent  public;  established  a  most  remarkable  uni- 
tf>rraity  of  practice  among  its  physicians  in  all  sections  of  the  country, 
▼ithoQt  any  designed  concert  of  actioh  ;  and,  above  all,  originated  a 
treatment  so  successful  that  it  must  attract  the  admiration  alike  of 
tbe  Pcientists  who  examines  its  logic,  and  the  patient  who  is  cured  by 
':t8  eflSeaey. 

And  here,  in  the  capital  city  of  our  nation,  named  for  him  whose 
-ame  is  to  us  above  every  other  human  name,  and  where  have  been 
dereloped  into  constitution  and  law  those  great  principles  which 
n:ake  as  the  most  intelligent,  the  happiest  and  the  freest  people  on 
the  earth,  on  this  seventh  anniversary  of  this  association,  and  upon 
tbe  opening  mom  of  a  new  century  of  our  country,  we  dedicate  cur- 
sives afre£  to  the  cause  of  rational,  inductive,  independent  and  sue* 
^aifal  medicine. 
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THE  LAST   HALF  CENTURY. 

I  Bt  Robbbt  8.  Newton,  M.  D. 


j 


The  last  half-century  has  been  marked  by  the  most  wonderfal  dis- 
coveries in  art  and  science  ever  known  to  the  world.  Kotwithstand- 
ing  all  that  has  been  asserted  concerning  the  lost  arts  of  antiquity,  no 
Egyptian  hieroglyphic,  no  Babylonian  or  Assyrian  tablet,  or  Grecian 
or  Koman  legend,  reveals  the  faintest  trace,  or  conveys  the  remotest 
hint  of  the  art-wonders  that  characterize  the  present  age.  The  same 
may  be  said  in  regard  to  the  great  reforms  of  the  present  time. 
Among  all  the  magnificent  rnins  of  the  Old  World  no  inscription  can 
be  fonnd,  nor  the  slightest  vestige  of  information  concerning  any,  that 
it  was  a  house  of  mercy.  No  hospitals  existed  for  the  sick,  nor  asy- 
lums for  the  deaf,  the  dumb,  the  blind,  the  insane  and  the  intemper- 
ate. There  were  prisons,  and  manacles,  and  chains,  and  instruments 
of  torture,  and  armories  filled  with  weapons  to  wound  and  slay,  but 
among  all  the  temples  and  palaces,  nowhere  could  be  found  a 
sanitarium. 

It  was  reserved  for  Christianity,  whose  Author  "  came  not  to  destroy 
men's  lives,  but  to  save  them,"  to  care  for  the  "  poor,  and  maimed, 
and  halt,  and  dumb,  and  blind  ; "  and  to  these  latter  times  to  estab- 
lish those  reforms  and  benevolent  institutions  which  have  resulted  in 
such  incalculable  good  to  mankind. 

Among  the  enterprises  of  the  last  half-century,  not  the  least,  by 
any  means,  is  the  reform  of  medical  practice.  This  reform  seems  to 
have  assumed  almost  as  muny  phases  as  there  are  sects  in  Christendom, 
yet  it  may  be  said  that,  like  those  sects,  they  all  seem  to  be  aiming 
for  one  great  end. 

Thb  EoLBono  Praotiob. 

Among  these  sects  or  divisions  of  the  medical  army  is  the  one  to 
which  we  have  the  honor  to  belong,  and  which  bears  the  significant 
name  of  eclecticism.  The  very  name  commends  itself  to  all  who  arc 
in  quest  of  truth,  and  are  governed  by  the  apostolic  maxim:  "  Prove 
all  things,  hold  fast  to  that  which  is  good.''  Much  has  been  said  and 
written  by  scientists  about  natural  selection  —  "the  survival  of  thi 
fittest,"  —  and  however  unwilling  we  might  be  to  adopt  the  philoso 
phy  of  evolution  as  pertaining  to  natural  organisms,  we  can  no  mon 
discard  the  general  principle  of  natural  selection  than  we  can  reject 
the  theory  of  definite  proportions  in  chemistry.  The  eclectic  princi 
pie  is  founded  in  the  constitution  and  course  of  nature,  and  wnoevei 
adopts  it,  in  science  ^^  ^^^j  ^^  destined  ultimately  to  triumph. 

Especially  is  t/^:^  true  when  applied  to  medicine.     The  widest  pos 

sibJe  field  is  ope/j^  to  the  eclectic.     He  surveys  the  whole  field  o1 

materia  medh^  ^  ^  yjiakes  his  selection.     There  is  no  solid,  no  fluid 

or  gas,  of  bealjJ*^^  '^tue,  in  all  the  world  of  matter,  that  is  forbidder 

bim  to  touch  0^  '^y'i^^priate. 

tjCieQticiBm  I  \yf\^  Procrustean  bed  of  iron  on  which  to  place  ifc 
mowers.    Iff,^  \V^  ^titioner  rejects  a  substance  it  is  not  because  thi 
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fichool  to  which  he  belongs  has  proscribed  it,  bnt  becaase  he  regards 
it  as  deleterious  and  tfaeiefore  objectionable  as  a  curative  agent. 
Whatever  has  been  weighed  in  the  balance  of  experimental  demon- 
stration, and  found  wanting,  he  casts  away.  In  like  manner  he  explores 
the  varioQS  theories  of  therapeutics,  and  chooses  those  which  appear 
to  be  in  accordance  with  a  rational  philosophy  and  common  sense. 
^o  matter  bow  high  the  anthority,  he  boldly  and  almost  andacioasly 
canvasses  every  doctrine  of  pathology,  hygiene  and  treatment  of  the 
dck. 

COKTBAST  OF  THB  OLD  BlOOTBY. 

He  who  will  sacrifice  his  reason  and  common  sense,  and  what  is 
^orse,  sacrifice  the  lives  of  his  patients,  by  a  stolid  adherence  to  what 
18  called  a  ^^  regular  "  practice,  is,  in  no  proper  sense,  a  practitioner 
of  the  healing  art,  and  is  unworthy  of  the  name  of  physician.  That 
his  patients  die  under  the  regular  treatment  may  satisfy  his  conscience, 
afidoage  the  grief  of  their  friends,  secure  the  support  of  his  profess- 
ional  associates,  and  so  protect  the  practitioner  from  the  charge  of 
malpractice. 

One  of  Cooper's  novels  depicts  a  certain  surgeon  of  the  army  of 
the  revolution  complaining  bitterly  of  an  officer  who,  in  conflict  with 
the  enemy,  "  did  not  cut  scientifically."  Had  he,  with  every  blow  of 
his  saber,  cut  clean  thi-ough  the  joints  and  severed  the  limbs,  even  to 
the  smiting  ofi  the  heads  of  the  enemy,  it  would  have  been  regarded 
as  all  right,  and  good  military  surgery  ;  but  such  horrid  mangling  as 
he  made  of  it  was  unendurable.  So,  when  the  patient  dies  under 
'^r^ular"  scientific  treatment,  a  certificate  from  the  practitioner  is 
all  that  is  required,  and  ^'  not  a  dog  dares  to  move  his  tongue." 

EpJDSMICS  LBSS  liOBTAL  WTTfi  EoLBOTIOS. 

A  terrific  illustration  of  this  killing  practice,  baptized  and  made 
ered  by  the  designation  of  '^  regular,"  is  furnished  in  the  treatment 
of  the  cholera.  That  dreadful  pestilence  first  appeared  in  this 
eonntry  in  1832,  and  slew  its  thousands.  It  was  designated  by  the 
^^r^ioiar''  physicians  of  the  old  school  of  practice  the  opproorium 
mMieorum.  The  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  declared, 
mieqai  vocally,  that  ^'the  faculty  did  not  understand  the  nature  of  the 
disease."  Indeed,  during  the  several  epidemics  when  the  cholera  was 
treated  by  the  '^  regulars,"  nearly,  if  not  quite,  one-half  of  the  patients 
died ;  and  it  is  also  an  undeniable  fact  that  where  the  patients  were 
treated  by  eclectic  physicians,  the  mortahty  was  trifling.  In  Cin- 
i^Tinati  alone,  in  1849,  out  of  1,808  oases  treated  by  eclectics,  there 
were  only  sixty-five  deaths  —  not  five  per  cent,  while  under  the  treat- 
ment of  the  self-styled  ''  regular  physicians,"  upward  of  forty  per 
eeot  fell  victims.  The  same  results  are  witnessed  in  other  diseases, 
particularly  yellow-fever,  small-pox,  scarlatina,  pneumonia,  typhoid 
and  other  fevers,  not  to  mention  the  diseases  which  they  vehemently 
sod  imperioosly  assert  to  be  incurable,  denouncing  those  who  suggest 
otherwise :  cancer,  hydrophobia  and  tetanus.  In  the  hands  of  a 
fikillfiil  edeetic  all  these  diseases  yield,  as  a  general  thing,  to  treat- 
vaeot;  but  the  mortalil^  is  frightful  under  the  old  practice. 
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Eclecticism  has  received  no  favorB,  certainty,  not  even  the  charity 
of  common  candor.  It  has  been  obstinately  and  bitterly  oppoeec 
from  the  beginning.  All  the  forces  of  the  old  school  and  its  tre 
meodons  inflaence  have  been  mthlessly  and  nnscrapulously  employee 
todestry  this  in&nt  Hercules  in  the  cradle  and  to  place  it  tinder 
the  ban  of  public  opinion.  Legal  enactments  shut  ont  the  eclectic 
from  every  field  of  public  employment,  as  if  he  had  not  the  comtnoc 
rights  of  a  citizen ;  priest  and  barrister  were  called  upon  to  add 
their  anathemas  to  expell  him  from  credit  as  an  expert  in  coarta  ol 
justice  as  well  as  in  society  and  in  the  church  ;  but  eclecticisni  has 
survived. 

By  the  test  which  other  schools  of  medicine  must  be  tried,  we  are 
willing  to  be  tested.  Yet  a  comparison  can  be  easily  instituted 
between  eclecticism  and  the  old,  self-styled  ^'  regular ''  school  of  prac- 
tice in  regard  to  the  results  of  their  different  modes  of  treatment  of 
diseases.  It  can  be  made  in  any  of  our  cities,  and  the  results  may 
be  ascertained  by  the  bills  of  mortality.  They  would  be  shown  more 
clearly  if  the  comparison  should  be  made  during  the  prevalence  of  an 
epidemic.  In  the  case  of  scarlet  fever,  in  its  malignant  form,  when 
treated  in  the  '^  regular  "  mode,  but  few  recover.  The  old  scbool 
practitioners  lose  a  fourth,  and  often  a  half  of  their  patients,  while 
the  eclectic  would  consider  himself  unsuccessful  if  he  lost  two  per 
cent.  A  distinguished  practitioner  declares  his  judgment  that  of 
those  cases  which  come  under  eclectic  practice,  one  in  iitty  is  an  extra- 
ordinarily high  estimate  of  its  mortality.  Puerperal  fever,  which, 
under  old  school  treatment,  is  attended  with  a  terrible  mortality, 
in  the  hands  of  a  skillful  eclectic,  rarely  ever  proves  fatal. 

'^  Ingubablb  Dibeasss  "  OJJKBD  BY  EoLEonos. 

Among  the  diseases  declared  to  be  incurable,  of  which  those  of  a 
cancerous  nature  head  the  list,  it  can  be  said  that  the  eclectic  practice 
is  trium]:Aantly  successful,  and  that  without  the  use  of  the  knife.  A 
grand  specific,  the  application  of  which  in  all  cases  of  cancer  and  mor- 
tification is  an  eclectic  discovery,  in  the  hands  of  an  eclectic  physi- 
cian has  effected  the  most  wonderifnl  cures. 

Hydrophobia,  it  has  been  known  by  eclectics  for  the  last  forty 
years,  can  be  cured  by  the  use  of  certain  simple  remedies  and  appli- 
ances, yet  physicians  of  the  old  school  do  not  acknowledge  or  adopt 
the  treatment.  Sir  Thomas  Watson,  of  London,  has  authoratively 
declared  that  ^  neither  art  or  nature  has  ever  cured  a  patient  attacked 
by  hydrophobia."  The  most  that  has  been  attempted,  therefore,  has 
been  to  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  the  patient  by  the  administration 
of  anodynes.  It  was  the  practice  in  England,  not  many  years  ago, 
to  kill  the  patient  as  if  he  was  a  mad  dog.  Even  now  a  physician 
will  survey  his  patient  writhing  and  howling  in  all  the  horrors  of  this 
dreadful  malady,  and  refuse  to  relieve  him  by  a  treatment  not  adopted 
by  the  profession,  or  ^'  laid  down  in  the  books."  Thus  many  lives 
are  sacrificed  to  this  Moloch  of  old-school  practice. 
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AcBJEVmCENTS  OF  EoLECTICS  IN  SuBGfiEY. 

The  progress  made  by  eclectics  in  snrgery,  if  not  in  advance  of 
other  collateral  branches  of  medical  science,  is  at  least  abreast  with 
them.  They  have  saved  many  a  limb,  and  life  too,  that  the  remorse- 
less knife  had  consigned  to  another  fate.  It  may  be  said  for  the 
method  of  surgery  practiced  by  the  old  school,  that  the  rules  are 
excellent.  But  I  insist  there  is  another  form  of  practice  which  is 
iufinitely  superior.  Instead  of  all  the  care  about  large  openings, 
dividing  membranous  and  tendinous  structures,  preserving  dependent 
orifices,  or  making  counter-openings  for  the  exit  of  morbid  and  puru- 
lent matter,  a  higher  skill  is  manifested  in  preventing  their  forma- 
tion, and  thus  rendering  these  torturous  measures  unnecessary.  The 
fowerh  of  the  bandage  are  so  obvious,  so  simple  and  so  successful  in 
all  these  eases,  snperTatively  beyond  all  other  means  in  their  results, 
that  we  are  at  a  loss  to  imagine  how  any  other  rules  than  those  which 
belong  to  the  proper  application  of  the  simple  roller,  can  by  any  pos- 
dbilitj  find  approval  in  the  mind  of  the  surgeon.  The  most  formid- 
able injuries  to  joints,  tendons,  and  muscles,  comminuted,  com- 
pound and  simple  fractures,  invariably  yield  to  the  influence  of  the 
bandage.  Yet  many  of  these  must,  under  the  old  treatment,  have 
had  a  serious  ternai nation. 

Under  the  inflnence  of  the  roller  severe  gun-shot  wounds  have 
assumed  the  aspect  of  ordinary  incisions,  and  heal  kindly  in  a  space 
of  time  usually  required  for  the  sloughing  process  to  complete  itself. 
All  the  incident  *  evils,  such  as  sloughing,  immoderate  flow  of  pus^ 
fistaloQS  formations,  long-continued  illness  and  confinement,  are  done 
away  with.  The  noxioub  and  abominable  lotions,  salves  and  oint- 
ments leprous  with  mercury,  arsenic,  antimony,  and  lead,  have  been 
Uid  entirely  aside  by  the  genuine  eclectic ;  and  we  have  also  endeav- 
ored, with  greater  or  less  success,  to  dispense  with  the  cumbrous  sci- 
entific apparel  which  served  to  embarrass  rather  than  facilitate  our 
pnrpose.  The  trae  surgeon  does  not  make  or  seek  to  make  himself 
celebrated  by  the  display  of  costly  instruments,  and  other  parapher- 
lulia  for  maiming  and  torturing  the  human  body  ;  but,  instead,  labors 
rj  the  most  quiet,  simple  but  yet  effectual  manner  to  protect  and  save 
ills  patient  from  mutilation. 

in  the  treatment  of  fractures  and  dislocations,  no  surgical  appli- 
ftQceg  ean  equal  the  dry  bandage ;  a  single  dressing  often  proving  suf- 
^eient  without  chauging  until  all  appliances  are  unnecessary.  Those 
7bo  038  the  wet  bandage  are  often  annoyed  and  embarrassed  by  the 
aece»ity  of  frequent  changing  to  avoid  blistering  and  suppuration. 

The  ligature  has  been  successfully  substituted  for  the  knife  in  the 
trtatment  of  fistala  and  hemorrhoidal  affections. 

Sib  James  Y.  Simpson's  Golden  Vision. 

Sir  James  Y.  Simpson  anticipated  a  period  when  the  practitioner 
^oQJd  look  upon  the  cure  of  some  diseases  as  simply  a  series  of 
tHemical  problems  and  formulas ;  when  all  calculi,  necrosed  bones, 
•rtc^  should  be  melted  down  chemically,  and  not  removed  by  surgical 
•"pension ;  when  bleeding  in  amputations  and  other  wounds,  would 
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be  stopped  not  by  septic  ligatures  or  needles,  but  by  the  simple  appli- 
cation of  hsBmastatic  gases  or  washes,  and  thus  healing  the  few  wounds 
required  in  surgery  by  the  first  intention. 

Plastic  Sukgebt. 

I^othing,  indeed,  is  too  wonderful  to  expect  in  this  age.  We  were 
startled,  not  a  little  the  other  day,  by  seeing  an  announcement  in  a 
New  York  paper,  of  the  marvellous  progress  made  by  Leaser,  of 
Griefswald  and  Debrenil,  in  plastic  surgery.  Especially  worthy  of 
note  are  the  wonders  wrought  by  Dieffenoach,  of  Berlin,  who  discov- 
ered the  art  of  restoring  lost  noses  and  other  organs,  and  making 
them  almost  as  good  as  new.  Always  on  the  lookout  for  a  subject, 
he  once  noticed  a  lady  in  society  who  wore  a  high  muffled  collar 
around  her  neck  evidently  to  hide  a  deformity.  Bcquesting  a  private 
interview,  he  saw  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  hopeless  case  ;  obtained 
her  consent  for  an  operation,  and  in  a  few  weeks  she  graced  the  same 
circle  with  a  neck  as  beautiful  as  that  of  any  lady  there.  This  wonderful 
operation  came  to  the  ears  of  a  Polish  countess,  whose  head  was  little 
more  thsn  a  skeleton  skull,  the  fleshy  part  having  been  almost  entirely 
eaten  away  by  scrofula.  He  first  produced  for  her  a  nose  and  fore- 
head, then  cheeks,  palate  and  lips,  and  even  eye-lids.  She  was  aoon 
enabled  to  appear  in  society  again,  a  new,  if  not  a  handsomer  wonnan. 
Nose-making  or  rhinoplasty ^  became  the  rage,  and  Dieffen bach  restored 
a  multitude  of  those  lost  ornaments. 

It  was  regarded  as  a  principle  of  this  art,  that  parts  to  be  trans- 
planted for  the  restoring  of  defective  organs  should  not  be  totally 
separated  from  the  original  attachment.  A  little  branchlet  of  akin, 
it  was  supposed,  must  be  preserved  in  order  to  keep  up  the  stream  of 
nourishment  and  nervous  energy.  But  Beverdin,  of  the  French 
Academy,  demonstrated  that  this  is  not  necessary.  He  took  pieces 
of  skin  from  distant  parts  of  the  body,  and  even  from  the  bodies  of 
other  persons,  and  placed  them  on  open  wounds  and  sores,  where  they 
soon  became  attached  and  constituted  a  part  of  the  body. 

This  new  art,  it  is  said,  is  daily  employed  with  success  in  the  hos- 
pitals of  Paris.  The  surgeon,  with  a  pair  of  pincers,  seizes  a  little 
fold  of  loose,  healthy  skin,  cuts  it  off,  so  that  the  vascular  parte  are 
laid  bare,  and  transfers  it  thence  to  the  defective  spot.  It  is  then 
fastened  down  with  strips  of  adhesive  plaster.  In  about  twelve  hours 
the  currents  of  blood  begin  to  commingle,  and  in  twenty-four  hours 
the  transplanted  part  has  become  a  portion  of  the  organism  at  its 
new  habitat.  In  another  twenty-four  hours  the  outlines  of  the  inlaid 
section  begin  to  throw  out  shoots  in  order  to  form  a  seam-connection 
with  the  surrounding  parts.  In  this  way  defective  surfaces,  of  large 
extent,  can  be  covered  by  several  small  sections  of  skin,  which  will 
soon  join  by  shoots  and  fully  cover  the  diseased  surface. 

Mabvels  of  Dbbkio  SuBOEsr. 

Ulcers  on  the  legs,  of  considerable  size  and  of  years'  standing^,  have 
likewise  been  cured  by  this  method  in  a  few  months.  Skin  has  been 
cut  from  amputated  limbs,  and  Nussbaum  actually  used  pieces  taken 
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from  a  corpse.  Sections  from  a  negro  have  been  engrafted  on  the 
flesh  of  a  white  man.  The  place  not  only  soon  healed,  bat  the  pieces 
60  obtained  gradually  lost  their  dark  color. 

Debrenil  has  surpassed  even  this.  He  made  two  sections  from  the 
back  of  a  Guinea  pig  and  placed  one  on  the  foot  and  the  other  on  the 
cheek  of  an  old  woman.  In  a  very  little  time  they  adhered  fast,  and 
afterward  the  external  hair  and  skin  gradually  peeled  off  and  left  a 
clean,  smooth,  healthy  surface. 

Plastic  Subgebt  fob  thb  Eybs. 

Several  years  ago  an  oculist  undertook  to  correct  the  opacity  of  the 
cornea,  by  which  the  sight  was  totally  intercepted.  He  removed  it, 
and  inserted  that  of  an  animal.  This  experiment  upon  the  hnman 
subject  was  not  successful.  He  was  able,  however,  to  transplant  the 
cornea  of  one  rabbit  to  that  of  another,  and  also  into  that  of  a  cat. 
These  experimenters  are  sanguine  that  they  will  yet  be  able  to  make 
men  see  through  the  eyes  of  animals,  when  their  own  fail. 

Tbaksfusiok  of  Blood. 

Allied  to  these  triumphs  is  that  of  the  transfnsion  of  blood.  This 
is  now  done  with  success  in  Paris,  and  in  several  Grerman  cities.  But 
it  does  not  seem  possible  to  mix,  successfally,  the  blood  of  animals  and 
men.  E^en  the  blood  of  different  species  of  animals  may  not  be  inter- 
mingled. A  pigeon  was  killed  instantly  by  the  infusion  of  the  blood 
of  mammalia,  and  fish  blood  is  poisonous  to  other  species.  This  is 
thongbt  to  depend  partly  on  temperature,  but  mostly  on  the  differ- 
ences of  atomic  formation  of  the  blood  in  different  animals.  The 
molecules  of  human  blood  are  nearly  round  ;  those  of  the  ox,  less  so ; 
and  those  of  the  sheep,  still  less.  In  several  instances  life  has  been 
prolonged,  several  hours  at  least,  by  transfusion,  and  sometimes  the 
patients  have  been  entirely  cared.  In  one  case  the  blood  of  the  sick 
person  was  drawn  off  from  one  arm  and  healthy  blood  was  infused 
into  it  iix>m  another. 

Phtsioloot,  Miobosooft,  Etc. 

What  has  been  said  of  surgery  may  be  said  of  practical  medicine. 
Chemistry  has  enabled  us  to  understand  more  thoroughly  the  pro- 
cesees  of  nutrition,  respiration,  calorification,  secretion  and  excretion, 
the  aid  it  has  rendered  to  forensic  medicine  in  medico-legal  practice 
in  detecting  poison  in  the  human  system,  and  deciding  as  to  causes 
of  death  by  suicide  and  otherwise,  are  not  among  the  least  of  its 
benefits. 

The  great  attention  which  has  been  bestowed  on  microscopy,  by 
which  the  mode  of  development  of  the  germ,  the  organization  and 
grovth  of  the  different  tissues,  the  process  of  repair,  also  inflamma- 
tion, and  other  morbid  processes,  have  been  investigated.  Experi- 
ence and  great  caution  are  requisite  in  interpreting  the  phenomena 
revealed  by  the  microscope ;  when  directed  by  skillful  hands  its  reve- 
latioDs  are  of  the  most  useful  character.  Biesides  its  great  value  to 
the  physician,  no  one  can  hope  to  succeed  in  the  study  of  natural 
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history  who  is  not  accomplished  in  the  use  of  the  microscope.  We 
may  also  enamerate,  amon^  the  modern  achievements,  the  progress 
made  in  experimental  physiology,  aided  by  chemistry  and  micro- 
scopy ;  the  increased  attention  paid  to  comparative  anatomy,  and  the 
study  of  morbid  anatomy  not  only  in  relation  to  the  symptoms  of 
disease  during  life,  but  to  the  various  degrees  of  morbid  developments, 
and  the  relations  they  bear  to  each  other ;  the  more  perfect  methods 
of  investigating  disease  by  which  its  diagnosis  has  become  more 
certain  —  the  modes  it  discovered  by  pharmaceutical  chemists  of 
evolving  the  active  principles  of  various  drugs,  enabling  us  to  reduce 
the  quantity,  increasing  the  quality,  thereby  rendering  them  more 
convenient  and  less  objectionable,  and  the  practitioner  less  repulsive 
on  that  account. 

Materia  medica  has  been  successful  by  the  introduction  of  numer- 
ous medicinal  agents,  and  by  their  aid  many  diseases  which  were 
heretofore  difficult  of  successful  treatment,  have  been  rendered  more 
tractable.  By  the  employment  of  anaesthetics  an  incalculable  amount 
of  suffering  has  been  prevented  and  relieved.  But  time  would  fail 
to  recount  the  improvements  made,  and  now  in  progress,  in  every 
department  of  the  healing  art. 

Vital  Importance  of  Lebebal  LsAKEnNG.     ^ 

He  who  enters  upon  the  practice  of  medicine  with  a  mere  smatter- 
ing of  scientific  knowledge,  and  a  bare  acquaintance  with  eclectic 
principles  and  methods,  deserves  not  the  name  of  eclectic^  and  should 
not  be  allowed  to  wear  its  livery.  The  great  aim  of  eclecticism  is  to 
lay  the  deepest  and  broadest  foundations  of  medical  education.  A 
broad  and  liberal  culture  is  indispensable ;  onr  medical  colleges  may 
be  munificently  endowed  ;  our  libraries  may  be  filled  with  the  choicest 
works  on  medical  and  general  literature ;  our  lecturers  may  be  pro- 
foundly gifted  and  qualified  ;  we  may  have  access  to  all  the  hospi- 
tals ;  our  legislatures  may  favor  us  with  the  most  liberal  enactments ; 
we  may  have  the  most  extensive  patronage ;  but  without  study, 
patient  and  protracted  —  unless  oar  students,  during  the  period  of 
preparation,  consent  to  "  live  like  hermits  and  work  like  horses,"  we 
may  hope  only  in  vain  that  they  will  succeed  as  practitioners,  or 
materially  advance  the  cause  of  eclecticism.  Better,  infinitely,  that 
our  halls  and  lecture-rooms  should  be  empty  than  that  they  should 
be  filled  with  the  uneducated  and  undisciplined. 

A  distinguished  ecclesiastic  said,  in  reference  to  ordination  to  the 
ministry  :  ^'  Lay  no  hands  on  skulls  that  cannot  think  and  will  not 
learn."  We  would  say  :  "  Give  no  diploma  to  any  one,  no  matter 
how  many  courses  of  lectures  he  may  have  attended,  if  he'is  not  quali- 
fied, by  a  solid  education  of  the  varied  duties  and  obligations  which 
devolve  upon  the  profession."  A  liberal  education  is,  at  best,  but  a 
mere  foundation  for  a  professional  education,  and  no  student  should 
be  allowed  to  matriculate  who  has  not  at  least  an  equivalent  of  such 
learning.  Eclecticism  can  maintain  the  prestige  of  its  name  only  by 
thorough  culture.  Its  individuality,  its  power,  depend  vitally  on  the 
intellectual  status  of  its  followers.     Without  such  representatives  the 
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eclectic  fichool  of  medicine  will  be  absorbed  by  the  other  sohooU,  as 
its  remedies  and  modes  of  treatment  have  been  already,  and  so  it  will 
be  numbered  with  the  things  of  the  past.  But  a  strict  adherence  to 
the  enlightened  policy  here  recommended  will  not  only  avert  that 
fate  bat  it  wUl  establish  eclectic  principles  as  the  platform  upon  which 
all  medical  schools  and  parties  may  unite.  Christians  have  prayed 
for  the  milleniam  when  the  watchman  on  the  walls  of  Zion  shall  see 
eve  to  eye,  and  oniversal  peace  prevail.  Is  it  too  mnch  to  expect  a 
similar  m^ical  milleninm  ?  Physicians  are  —  in  theory,  at  least  — 
the  guardians  of  the  health  of  their  patients.  '^  The  whole  need  not 
a  physician."  Benevolence  should  prompt  them  to  preserve  as  well 
ss  restore  health.  Families  should  be  instructed  in  the  principles  of 
hygiene  so  that  they  may  remove  all  causes  of  disease  and  observe 
snch  sanitary  rales  as  are  really  promotive  of  health.  Th^  admoni- 
tory voice  of  the  profession  should  be  uttered,  aye,  thundered,  against 
certain  faahions  in  dress,  destructive  alike  to  health  and  morals,  and 
as  offensive  to  a  correct  taste  as  they  are  deleterious.  What  is  immoral 
h  always  destrnctive  to  health.  We  denounce  and  shudder  at  the 
tortare  reqaired  by  the  Chinese  fashion  of  crushing  the  feet  into  small 
wooden  shoes,  i  et  cruel  as  this  torture  is,  it,  perhaps,  does  not  affect 
the  health  and  morals  of  the  celestials  as  do  some  of  our  fashions. 
Many  of  oar  fashionable  ladies  are  sickly ;  many  of  them  prematurely 
die^  Low-necked  dresses,  compressed  waists,  wafer-slippers,  nights  of 
dissipation,  with  the  exposure  incident  thereto,  are  prolific  causes  of 
diseade,  and  fill  our  cemeteries  with  the  graves  of  victims,  self-immo- 
lated,  crashed  under  the  murderous  wheels  of  the  juggernaut  of 
tashion.  Oar  Christian  ladies  bow  the  neck  and  knee  to  the  de7nir 
Tfwnde  of  a  corrupt  and  Godless  city. 

Febs. 

The  physician  should  give  his  advice  to  the  families  under  his  care 
in  whatever  pertains  to  health,  and  it  is  their  duty  to  render  him  a 
fee  for  that  information.  The  lawyer  expects  a  fee  for  his  advice, 
adthoogfa  health  and  life  are  not  concerned,  but  only  a  material  interest 
jf  comparatively  little  value.  Would  it  not  be  better  for  physician 
^nd  patient  both,  if  the  practice,  said  to  be  pursued  by  the  Emperor 
•(f  China,  was  adopted  —  if  rhe  former  should  be  employed  by  the 
jearjf  In  that  case,  no  matter  how  many  visits  he  might  pay,  his 
visits  would  not  be  regarded  suspiciously  as  unnecessarily  running  up 
his  bill. 

Health  should  be  insured  as  property  and  life  are  insured;  and 
we  have  heard  of  an  organization  in  Paris  for  insuring  moral  charac- 
ter. If  the  policy  we  have  mentioned  should  be  adopted  it  would 
be  the  interest  of  the  physician  that  his  patient  should  be  well  and 
cot  sick.  As  it  is  nothing  but  motives  of  pure  benevolence  can 
prompi  such  a  sentiment. 

Social  Crimes  akd  Yioes. 

Another  aabject  I  feel  constrained  to  notice.     It  is  a  matter  which 
lo  OS  to  be  colpably  overlooked  and  passed  over  by  the  practi- 
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tioner.  I  allade  to  the  too  prevalent  crimes  —  for  crimes  they  are  of 
great  tarpitnde  —  of  onaDism,  pre-natal  infanticide,  and  abortion,  a 
trinity  of  vices  of  prodigious  proportions.  If  the  self-styled  "  regular 
physicians  "  connive  at  these  crimes,  or  what  is  worse,  become ^ar^i- 
oefpB  oriminis  in  the  commission  of  the  latter  two,  let  those  who 
claim  to  be  reformers  lift  ap  their  voice.  The  fact  is  the  public  con- 
science needs  educating  on  these  subjects.  These  are  sins  against 
nature  and  health,  as  well  as  against  God.  We  do  not  impute  to  onr 
old-school  neighbors  the  charge  of  connivance  at  these  sins.  There 
are  honorable  exceptions.  Some  of  them,  in  this  i*espect,  are  above 
reproach.  They  would  no  sooner  think  of  countenancing  such  vices 
than  they  would  of  becoming  professional  abortionists,  and  advertis- 
.  ing  as  such.  And  here  we  would  remark  that  those  papers  which 
publish  such  advertisements,  however  cautiously  worded,  though  paid 
for  at  the  rate  of  a  $1,000  a  line,  are  so  iar  sunk  and  beyond  the 
reach  of  public  decency,  that  a  ray  of  light  would  not  reach  them  in 
a  thousand  years. 

These  vices  invade  the  very  sanctuary  of  Christianity.  A  distin- 
guished professor  of  an  old  school  college  in  one  of  our  large  cities, 
and  himself  a  member  of  an  '^evangelical"  church,  in  good  stand- 
ing,  made  the  following  astounding  declaration :  '^  There  are  members 
of  the  regular  profession  in  this  city,  of  high  standing,  whose  hands 
are  bloody  with  the  guilt  of  the  crime  of  abortion,  and  abortion  is 
committed  by  the  wives  of  respectable  citizens  who  are  taught  to 
do  BO  by  their  family  physicians.  He  further  stated  that  he  did  not 
wish  to  confine  his  statement  to  the  city,  but  would  include  the 
country  at  large.  When  we  take  into  the  account  the  fact  that  the 
pulpit  is  silent  in  regard  to  these  sins,  astonishment  increases.  One 
would  think  that  they  who  are  commanded  ot  God  to  cry  aloud  and 
spare  not,  to  '^  lift  up  their  voice  like  a  trumpet,  to  show  His  people 
their  transgressions  and  the  hoqse  of  Israel  their  sins,"  could  not  be 
so  faithless  and  so  false  to  their  high  commission  as  to  omit  entirely 
any  notice  of  these  crying  evils.  There  is  one  note  in  the  gamut  of 
the  law  which  they  never  sound.  It  is  wanting  in  the  full,  round, 
grand  diapason.  Learnedly  and  eloquently  they  discuss  and  enforce 
the  commands  prohibiting  unfashionable  sins,  such  as  idolatry,  image- 
worship,  profaning  the  name  of  the  Lord,  Sabbath-desecration,  irrev- 
erence to  superiors,  murders,  theft,  perjury  and  covetousness.  But 
licentiousness  and  child-murder  go  unreproved.  If  these  sins  ai^ 
treated  upon  at  all  by  the  clergy  it  is  done  esoterically.  Yon  may 
find  them  in  the  larger  catechism,  and  in  systems  of  theology,  but 
not  in  the  homiletics.  The  medical  profession  seems  to  be  required 
to  supply  this  great  omission  of  the  church.  Why,  we  ask,  should  it 
be  thought  more  indelicate  to  expose  and  denounce  the  sins  of  licen- 
tiousness than  those  of  intemperance,  gluttony,  fraud,  peculation, 
etc.  ? 

Tlie  work  of  unearthing  frauds  in  the  political  world  has  begun. 
Why  should  the  conservators  of  public  morals  be  behind-hand  in 
laying  bare  the  sins  of  the  Christian  world  f    What  we  have  said  o±' 
^e  church  and  the  pulpit  will  apply,  with  equal  force  and  appropriate- 
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0688,  to  the  inBtitutions  of  education.  Instead  of  being,  as  many  of 
them  are,  hot-beds  of  vice,  they  should  be  fountains  of  purity.  The 
priociples  of  Bible  morality  should  be  thoroughly  inculcated  in  all 
oar  common  schools,  seminaries  and  colleges. 

Medical  practitioners  have  not  all  been  dullards  or  laggards. 
AmoDg  the  chief  benefactors  of  our  race  may  be  ranked  the  physi- 
cians. Howard,  whose  name  is  a  synonym  of  benevolence,  was  a 
phjncian.  He  not  only  spent  his  life  and  his  large  fortune  in  com- 
bating diseases  in  their  most  malignant  forms,  but  fell  a  martyr  to  his 
Doble  enthusiasm.  In  times  of  dreadful  epidemics,  who  stands  so 
heroically  in  the  breach  and  breasts  the  pestilential  storm  as  the  phy- 
sician ?  The  members  of  the  other  professions  flee  from  the  deadly 
peril.  Bat  the  physician  leaves  not  his  post.  It  is  his  to  stand  his 
gronnd  to  the  laat.     His  profession  makes  him  brave. 

When  Napoleon  was  crossing  the  Alps  he  asked  his  chief  of  engin- 
eers, who  had  made  a  reconnoisance  of  the  dangerous  passes,  whether 
the  roDte  was  practicable.  ^^  Barely  possible,"  was  the  prompt  reply. 
'^  Forward !  march  !  "  was  heard  along  the  lines,  and  battalion  after 
battalion  followed  their  intrepid  leadei  up  the  dangerous  hights. 
He  was  not  governed  by  the  experience  of  die  past,  nor  discouraged 
bj  circumstances.  If  he  could  not  create  circumstances,  which  he 
often  seemed  to  do,  he  commanded  them.  So  tlie  true  reformer  looks 
difficalties  calmly  in  the  face.  However  formidable  they  may  appear, 
be  sormonnts  them  like  the  eagle  wheeling  his  flight : 

"  With  his  wing  on  the  wind  and  his  eye  on  the  sun, 
He  swenres  not  a  hidr,  hat  bears  onward,  right  on.** 

Xkw  Yobs,  Juns,  1876. 


PROGRESS   OF   A   CENTURY. 

THAT  HAS  BEEN   ACHIEVED  IN  ONE  HUNDRED  TEARS  IN  THE 
THBOBT  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE. 

Bt  J.  R  Borland,  M.  D. 

The  present  year  lermiDateB  a  century  of  American  history,  and 
marks  the  close  of  a  period,  during  which  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
tiie  irtB  and  ecienoee,  including  uiat  of  medicine,  have  made  more 
r^IHd  progress  than  the  world  ever  knew  in  any  of  the  centuries  pre- 
ceding. The  traveler^  in  his  journey,  pauses  to  ascertain  the  progress 
i3ide,  by  going  mentally  back  to  the  starting-point  and  reviewing  his 
^aree  in  all  its  windings  and  incidents.  He  computes  the  elements, 
^^certdiM  the  dielanoe  traveled  over,  and  his  nearness  to  his  place  of 
itstioation.  The  mariner  on  the  ocean  takes  his  observations  to 
^iicerUni  his  position  as  to  latitude,  longitude,  distance  from  land, 
^  He  naea  the  quadrant,  sextant,  compass,  chronometer,  and  the 
4;>book;  and  by  computing  the  sum  of  the  diffi^rences  in  the  zig- 
ugeoune  caiiaed  by  uj  verse  windS|  currents  and  counter-currents, 
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aod  comparing  it  with  the  reenlts  obtained^  together  with  his  previ- 
oae  knowledge  of  the  ocean  in  which  he  is  sailing,  he  finds  his  true 
place,  the  distance  from  the  place  of  departare,  and  his  nearness  to 
the  desired  haven.  Many  elements  enter  into  his  calculation,  but 
time  is  the  most  important  of  them  all.  Likewise,  we  who  desire 
to  ascertain  the  progress  of  medicine  must  go  back  to  the  point  from 
which  we  date  our  departure,  find  the  status  of  medicine  at  that  time; 
trace  its  course  over  the  ocean  of  opinion,  now  in  this  direction,  now 
in  that,  as  one  theory  or  another  blew  upon  it,  till  we  come  to  the 
point  of  time  where  we  now  find  ourselves;  pause,  compare  the 
changes,  ascertain  the  progress  made,  note  the  results  and  take  our 
reckoning.  Although  difficult  to  ascertain  just  when  and  how  theo- 
ries originated  and  were  introduced,  how  they  became  embodied  into 
opinions  and  were  expressed  in  practice,  modified  by  other  views  or 
became  obsolete,  a  brief  review  of  their  history  would  be  interestinor 
to  the  medical  antiquarian  and  to  ourselves  as  relics  of  the  past.  But 
they  are  of  little  utility  to  the  active  physician  of  this  fast  age,  whose 

freatest  intetest  lies  in  the  present  and  immediate  future.  Therefore 
shall  only  allude  to  a  few  of  the  more  important  ones,  which,  in 
their  origin,  antedated  the  declaration  of  independence,  and  prevailed 
at  that  time  over  Europe  and  this  country. 

In  order  to  ascertain  in  what  its  progress  consists,  we  must  find  the 
status  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine  a  century  ago ;  for 
which  we  must  resort  to  cotemporaneous  history,  as  expressed  by  the 
standard  medical  works,  and  the  best  teachers  of  that  period. 

Pardon  me,  if,  owing  to  the  magnitude  of  the  subject,  I  confine 
myself  mainly  to  our  own  country,  the  medical  lore  of  which  came 
from  Europe. 

We  will  consider  the  status  of  medicine  in  our  country  at  that  time, 
the  elements  of  progress,  the  various  systems  of  practice,  and  how 
they  contributed  to  progress,  the  results,  the  lesson  to  be  learned,  and 
the  future  outlook. 

The  Status  of  Medicine  a  Century  Ago. 

We  may  take  it  for  granted  that  the  physicians  who  flourished  in 
our  country  anterior  to  and  at  the  time  of  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, being  Europeans,  or  their  immediate  descendants,  were,  as 
a  rule,  imbued  with  the  theories  prevalent  in  Europe. 

They  were  acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of  Paracelsus,  promulga- 
ted two  centuries  before  ;  the  theory  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
enunciated  by  the  immortal  Harvey  a  century  and  *a  half  before, 
with  the  doctrines  of  Stahl  and  Hoffman,  of  Boerhaave  and  Brown, 
and  practiced  as  they  were  influenced  by  them.  Some  believed  in 
the  doctrine  of  humoral  pathology,  others  in  the  vis  raedicatrix  naturcPy 
and  the  expectant  treatment  built  thereon.  The  doctrine  of  sthenic 
and  asthenic  conditions  was  generally  received  ;  and  upon  this  hinged 
the  theory  that  inflammation  was  a  condition  of  increased  action  and 
demanded  blood-letting,  which  was  usually  carried  out  with  firequent 
disastrous  results  to  health  and  life. 

Hence  we  find  that  the  learning,  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  pro^ 
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*ssk»,  previous  to  the  revolution,  came  from  Enrope ;  and  that  Euro- 
:<«]  ideas  in  medicine,  as  in  religion  and  politics,  were  transplanted 
:*j  American  soil.  They  have  had  their  inflaence  upon  our  policy 
i!)d  progress.  The  theories  then  prevalent  have  long  since  passed 
thnoirh  the  crucible  of  American  investigation.  Some  of  them  have 
':«efi  discarded  or  become  obsolete  ;  others  are  about  to  be  displaced 
by  more  rational  ones ;  while  some  have  stood  the  test  and  remain  as 
m-snmeDts  to  their  discoverers. 

With  those  early  physicians  mercury,  arsenic,  antimony,  bleeding 
ind  btisteriDg,  cathartics,  and  other  depleting  and  antiphlogistic  aux- 
:.iirle&,were  the  ^ne  mmnon.  Much  fatality  and  slow  recovery  were 
the  QBoal  results.  This  need  not  surprise  us  when  we  note  the  char- 
neter  asd  limited  number  of  remedies  within  their  knowledge  and  at 
their  eominand,  €tU  qf  foreign  origin^  with  which  they  endeavored  to 
ineet  and  fulfill  all  the  indications  of  disease.  Few  of  the  many  means 
•i  modem  diagnosis,  as  the  stethoscope,  speculum,  etc.,  had  been 
jirented.  The  remedies  of  our  own  country,  growing  at  their  doors, 
ivi  trodden  upon  by  their  feet,  were  generally  unknown. 

BlOIirKIKO  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SoHOOL  OF  PBACmOE. 

» 

The  exposures  and  privations  incident  to  the  rapid  settlement  of 
rise  oonntry,  induced  many  diseases  which  were  readily  cured  by  the 
indigenous  remedies ;  and  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  thet^  .led 
Q&DT  persons  to  devote  themselves  to  the  cure  of  diseases  throtfgh 
lose  agents.  They  were  generally  illiterate,  and  knew  little  about 
inatomy.  physiology,  pathology,  chemistry  or  surgery  ;  and  although, 
ia  many  instances,  remarkable  cures  were  performed,  at  other  times 
in  amount  of  ignorance  was  displayed  which  was  truly  lamentable, 
files  proving  disastrous  to  the  lives  and  health  of  patients.  Never- 
L^^leag,  it  is  but  justice  to  say,  in  their  behalf,  that  they  were  hamp- 
ered by  few  of  the  vicious  and  illogical  theories  which  were  so  power- 
ril  for  mischief  in  the  hands  of  the  so-called  "  regular  physician  '^  of 
their  time.  Neither  had  ^'  much  learning  made  them  mad."  Hence 
tie  people  resorted  to  them,  choosing  to  risk  the  vortex  of  Scylla 
ruber  tnan  be  dashed  to  pieces  upon  Charybdis,  or  take  passage  in 
(Tbaron's  boat  across  the  Styx. 

The  inefiiciency  of  the  so-called  ^'  scientific  "  treatment,  the  fatality 
i*!  i  dow  recoveries  attending  it,  led  them  to  place  more  and  more 
e^jofidence  in  the  "  irregular  "  treatment,  by  the  employment  of  native 
runedies ;  so  that,  in  many  districts,  no  other  class  of  physicians  could 
«ccare  employment. 

The  old  school  physicians  were  induced  to  add  many  of  those  new 
remedies  to  their  heretofore  limited  materia  medica,  and  their  success 
T&B  mcreased  in  proportion  as  they  substituted  them  for  the  poisonous 
■inigs  which  were  classed  "  efficient."  Some  used  the  new  remedies 
clADdestinely,  and  others  more  openly ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  was 
*j>eir  oaoal  practice  to  denounce  these  medicines  and  their,  employ- 
litat  as  quackery.  It  was,  and  is  still,  the  habit  of  old  school  physi- 
daoa  to  vilify  reformed  practitioners  as  quacks,  and  at  the  same  time 
)eek  to  filch  nway  their  Knowledge.    Indeed,  old  school  pharmacists 
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and  doctors  are  making  no  new  dificoveriea  in  medicine,  but  only 
plagiarizing  those  of  the  eclectics. 

Medical  Inbtruotion  in  the  Last  Generation. 

During  the .  early  period  of  the  history  of  onr  country  educational 
facilities  and  the  means  of  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the  sciences,  were 
extremely  limited.  Colleges  were  few  and  Far  apart ;  none  had  a 
medical  department  at  the  time  of  the  revolution,  except  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania. 

There  were  but  two  hospnals — the  New  York  hospital,  founded 
under  George  III,  in  1771,  and  the  Pennsylvania  hospital  in  Phila- 
delphia, founded  by  Franklin  and  Dr.  Bush,  about  the  same  time. 
There  were  no  dispensaries,  the  first  being  established  in  Philadel- 
phia by  Dr.  Eush,  in  1785. 

The  student  usually  received  his  medical  education,  such  as  it  was, 
under  a  preceptor,  who  was  engaged  in  active  practice.  He  thus 
acquired  practice  along  with  theory ;  and  being  so  educated  he  fre- 
quently outstripped  the  college-bred  physician. 

The  Change  fob  Fbeedom. 

With  our  national  independence  there  came  a  loosening  of  the 
bonds  of  old  conventionalities,  theories  and  dogmas,  social,  political 
and  religious.  But  medicine  shared  in  these  benefits  to  a  limited 
degree  only.  The  European  policy  was  retained  with  the  peculiar 
tenacity  that  characterizes  the  clinging  of  a  drowning  man.  But  the 
people  were  free  to  choose  their  medical  as  well  as  spiritual  advisers. 
So  much  was  gained,  however  reluctantly  yielded. 

The  Elements  of  Pboobess. 

The  most  important  element  of  progress  was  independence  and  the 
spirit  engendered  by  it.  This  gave  freedom  from  dogmatic  domina- 
tion and  proscription,  by  which  the  right  of  private  judgment  became 
an  individttal  rights  and  expressed  itself  by  investigating  the  theories, 
principles  and  practice  which  had  been  blindly  adhered  to  for  so  long 
a  period. 

Public  confidence  in  indigenous  remedies  continued  to  increase. 
The  public  lost  faith  in  the  curative  power  of  mercury  and  other 
poisonous  minerals,  bleeding,  blistering,  starving,  etc.  Physicians 
were  compelled,  by  the  popular  voice,  to  desist  from  their  use,  and 
give  the  sick  milder  medicines,  food  and  drink.  Hence,  those  practi- 
tioners knowing  nothing  of  any  but  mineral  remedies,  or  becoming 
disgusted  with  Uie  results  produced  by  them,  placed  their  patients 
under  that  great  cloak  of  ignorance  (for  I  know  of  no  better  name), 
the  expectant  treatment^  saying,  '^  If  nature  holds  out  the  patient  uiav 
get  well."  Frequently  nature,  having  no  poisonous  remedies  or  harsh 
measures  to  contend  with,  would  conquer  the  disease.^ 

The  Teachers. 

Benj^pnvn  Rush  (facetiously  called  '^  the  old  ten  in  ten,"  because  hig 
usual  prescription  was  "  ten  grains  of  calomel  and  ten  grains  of  jalap") 
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and  his  compeers,  however  mach  they  contributed  to  elevate  the 
edoeatiooal  standard  of  the  profession,  neglected  to  investigate  the 
indigenoas  remedies.  Hence  their  employment  was  carried  on  only 
bj  £-.H»dled  "irregular"  practitioners,  who  took  special  pride  in 
te'nJT  able  to  treat  diseases  successfully  by  their  use^  Frequently, 
^er  old  school  practitioners,  with  their  boasted  scientific  attainments, 
bad  abandoned  the  patient  to  die  or  get  well  by  the  unaided  efforts 
••f  luture,  the  "  irregular ''  would  cure  him  by  the  use  of  vegetable 
remedies. 

Samuel  Thomson  and  his  Followers. 

Then  came  Sauinel  Thomson,  who,  in  1810,  "  upset  things  "  with 
1  beiia,  pepper  and  steam.  He  stole  a  march  on  the  profession  by 
scaring  a  patent  for  his  mode  of  practice ;  and  every  man,  who  chose, 
hvK^mQ  fL  patent  gteam  doctor. 

Althoo^h  his  method  was  crude  there  were  good  ideas  connected 
with  it.  He  endeavored  to  "  keep  up  the  strength  "  of  his  patients 
Sv  stimnlants,  tonics  and  nourishing  diet,  with  plenty  of  pure  air. 
it  proved  itself  better  than  the  "  regular  practice,"  and  the  people, 
•iesiring  a  chan^  even  at  the  risk  of  one  for  the  worse,  patronized  it 
exrensiTely.  Its  promulgation  by  zealous  advocates  elicited  a  spirit 
f  inquiry  and  rivalry  which  was. the  harbinger  of  better  things. 

Mc^on  Howard  subsequently  wrote  a  work,  which  was  a  great 
mprovement  upon  Thomson's,  adopting  many  new  remedies  anacon- 
inbatiDg  to  more  correct  views  of  therapeutics. 

In  the  meantime  many  old  school  practitioners  found  it  necessary 
"to  trim  their  sails  to  the  popular  breeze,"  in  order  to  retain  their 
{'iironage  by  being  able  to  say,  '^  I  use  vegetable  remedies.  I  seldom 
t!npk»Y  calomel  or  blue  pill,  as  we  are  finding  better  remedies  by 
rhich  we  can  dispense  with  them,  except  in  certain  difficult  oases. 
In  this  manner  were  the  people  hoodwinked  by  a  lie  till  a  sore  mouth 
'trotting hones  revealed  the  deception. 

HOM(EOPATHY. 

In  1825  homoeopathy  was  introduced  into  this  country.  The  sys- 
tem and  its  advocates  were  treated  with  ridicule  and  the  most  abusive 
-ntempt  by  the  old  school.  In  1880  its  practitioners  numbered  six ; 
1 1S35,  fifty-seven  ;  and  at  the  present  there  are  in  this  country  over 
?»<■).  Homoeopathy  opened  up  a  new  field  for  thought  and  thera- 
iKiSAft  investigation.  Being  at  variance  with  preconceived  ideas  and 
tijtf  ;>revailing  practice,  it  met  with  much  bitter  denunciation,  which 
"*ily  deemed  to  stimulate  its  growth  and  place  it  inJiigher  favor  with 
:lie  people.  Permit  me  to  remark  that  the  gentlemanly  demeanor  of 
its  practitioners,  under  all  circumstances,  was  its  chief  element  of 
^sccese  io  securing  patronage. 

Oboanization  of  the  EcLKono  School. 

The  independent  practitioners  had  been,  all  this  time,  without  organi- 
zation, or  any  efficient  plan  of  co-operation.  There  were  a  goodly 
Lumljer«  and  were  generally  ostracised  for  using  botanic  and  milder 
'cmedie6  in  the  treatment  oi  disease.    It  is  gross  calumny  to  denomin- 
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ate  these  men  "irregnlar."  Many  of  them  were  as  thoroughly  edu- 
cated as  their  maligners.  Like  the  Thomsonian,  botanic  and  other 
reformed  practitioners,  they  had  been  diligent  to  acquire  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  indigenous  remedies,  and  had  achieved  the  most 
gratifying  success.  But  they  were  without  any  defined  organization, 
settled  policy,  or  co-operation,  except  in  combatting  the  false  theories 
and  practice  of  Old  Physic,  which  they  did  with  a  vigor  and  devotion 
worthy  of  the  cause.  Nor  were  the  scattered  and  isolated  elements 
of  medical  knowledge  possessed  by  so  many,  collected  and  arranged, 
by  any  of  the  writers  so  as  to  constitute  a  system  of  practice.  Mate- 
rials were  in  abundance,  but  there  was  no  one  to  compile  and  sys- 
tematize them. 

There  came  one  who  was  eminently  qualified  for  this  work.  That 
man  was  Wooster  Beach.  Having  made  himself  master  of  all  the 
knowledge  then  available  in  the  botanic  practice,  he  came  to  New 
York,  where  he  graduated  in  a  "regular"  school,  and  in  1827  he, 
with  some  friends,  established  an  infirmary  for  the  purpose  of  more 
extensively  testing  the  American  practice.  His  extraordinary  success 
in  the  treatmetit  of  over  2,000  cases  in  one  year,  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  many  of  the  leading  minds  of  that  time.  His  great  hope  was, 
the  reformation  of  the  "regular  .practice,"  not  the  establishment 
of  a  distinct  school.  Hence  he  called  it  the  American  reformed 
practice. 

But  the  coldness  with  which  the  profession  received  it  induced  him 
to  turn  his  efforts  in  another  direction.  He  perceived  that  the  way 
to  reform  the  practice  of  medicine  lay  not  with  physicians.  He  must 
instruct  the  people.  He  accordingly  published  his  "  Family  Physi- 
cian," which  had  a  large  sale,  and  with  those  works  intended  for  the 
profession,  contributed  an  influence  upon  American  medicine  which 
can  never  be  estimated. 

In  1829  an  amendment  to  the  charter  of  the  Worthington  Literary 
Institute  was  obtained  from  the  Legislature  of  Ohio,  establisliin^  a 
medical  department  in  connection  therewith,  for  the  purpose  of  study- 
ing the  medical  resources  of  our  country,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
curriculum  usually  pursued  in  medical  colleges.  The  first  systematic 
course  of  lectures  in  this  institution  was  held  in  the  winter  and  spring 
of  1830.  The  medical  faculty  was  composed  of  gentlemen  of  the 
first  order  of  talent,  all  of  them  graduates  of  "  regular  "  colleges. 
The  teaching  embraced  all  the  branches  usually  pursued  in  medical 
colleges,  to  wit :  anatomy,  physiology,  pathology,  surgery,  theory  and 
practice  of  medicine,  obstetrics  and  diseases  of  women  and  children, 
materia  raedica,  pharmacy  and  chemistry  ;  and  in  addition,  a  full 
knowledge,  so  far  as  known,  of  the  curative  powers  of  indigenous 
remedies. 

Hence  they  applied  to  their  teaching  and  school,  the  term  eclectic, 
which  means  "  to  choose,  to  select."* 

Thus  the  American  eclectic  practice  arose  from  small  beginnings 
and  from  many  sources ;  some  of  them  empirical  or  experimental,  as 
must  always  be  the  case  in  the  development  of  new  ideas. 

*  W.  Paine,  M.  D.  :  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Eclectic  Practice. 
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The  Wobthington  College  broken  up  bt  a  Mob. 

The  great  prosperity  of  the  medical  school  at  Worthington,  and  the 
finccess  of  its  graduates,  excited  its  old  school  adversaries  to  fary. 
They  conspired  together  against  it  and  were  determined  upon  its 
overthrow.  Accordingly,  they  began  by  circulating  reports  among 
the  people  that  dissections  were  carried  on  there  to  an  unwarrantable 
degree;  and  depicted,  in  the  strongest  language,  the  most  direful 
results  should  such  proceedings  not  be  arrested.  Thus  they  eventu- 
ally succeeded  in  arousing  the  prejudices  of  the  community  in  such  a 
manner  that,  in  the'  spring  of  1839,  they  collected  and  headed  a  mob 
of  nearly  2,G0O  men,  and  demanded  the  unconditional  surrender  of 
the  school,  threatening,  in  the  event  of  refusal,  to  demolish  the  build- 
ing with  battering-rams  erected  for  the  purpose.  The  faculty  and 
fnends  of  the  school  were  only  allowed  a  few  moments  in  which  to 
ooDsider  the  matter.  Seeing  the  determination  of  the  mob,  led  on 
bv  jealons  and  infuriated  old  school  doctors,  to  carry  into  execution 
their  threats  of  demolishing  the  building  and  confiscating  their  prop- 
erty should  they  refuse  to  abandon  the  school,  they  consented  to  give 
op  the  enterprise. 

Accordingly,  Dr.  T.  V.  Morrow,  in  behalf  of  the  faculty,  stepped 
npon  the  balcony  of  the  college  edifice  and  announced  their  decision 
to  yield,  provided  they  could  be  allowed  to  take  with  them  the  mov- 
able college  property.  To  tliis  request  the  mob  consented.  Thus 
terminated  the  career  of  the  medical  department  of  the  Worthington 
school,  and  of  the  first  eclectic  medical  institution  possessing  full  col- 
legiate powers,  ever  organized.  The  following  gentlemen  composed 
tie  medical  faculty  of  the  school : 

J.  J.  Steele,  M.  D. ;  I.  G.  Jones,  M.  D. ;  T.  V.  Morrow,  M.  D. ; 
W.  Starratt,  M.  D. ;  J.  L.  Kiddell,  M.  D. ;  J.  E.  Paddock,  M.  D. ; 
D.  L  Terry,  M.  D. ;  T,  E.  Mason,  M.  D. ;  J.  B,  Day,  M.  D. ;  R.  P. 
Catley,  M.  D. 

[In  the  Cincinnati  Eclectic  Medical  Journal  for  February,  1857, 
Professor  G.  W.  L.  Bickley  describes  the  troubles  at  Worthington 
somewhat  differently.  According  to  him  the  medical  faculty  at 
Worthington  vas  first  formed  under  the  auspices  of  Professor  Mor- 
row. There  is,  however,  no  detailed  history,  such  as  ought  to  be  pre- 
served ;  and  Professor  Bickley  fails  to  give  dates  in  very  important 
matters.  "  Professor  Catley,  the  anatomist,  who  had  been  superseded 
by  Prof.  Bronson  (November  1832  or  1833),  became  a  bitter  enemy 
U  the  farther  advancement  of  the  school,  and  adopted  the  most 
unwarrantable  means  to  efifect  its  destruction.  Prof.  L.  E.  Jones  and 
Prof.  A.  H.  Baldridge  entered  the  school  as  students  in  1832,  and 
oontinued  to  attend  its  courses  until  they  graduated.  Bronson  having 
resigned  the  chair  of  anatomy  he  was  sueceded  by  Prof.  Mason  ;  but 
ilie  machinations  of  Catley  were  being  seriously  felt,  and  to  procure 
material  for  the  dissecting-room  became  exceedingly  difficult.  Catley 
irent  to  Delaware,  a  neighboring  city,  and  inflamed  the  public  mind 
by  the  most  horrible  tales  of  resurrection,  causing  several  suits  for 
disinterineDt,  and  greatly  exposing  the  faculty  and  the  corporation  to 
mob  Yiolence.''    *    *    ♦ 
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"  Morrow  and  his  companions,  however,  hunff  on  at  Worthington 
nntil  1842,  when,  by  the  persuasions  of  Prof.  JBaldridge,  who  had 
located  in  Cincinnati  in  1840,  and  also  of  Mr.  Mills,  now  in  New  York, 
the  Worthington  organization  was  discontinued,  and  Morrow  came 
to  Cincinnati,  and  delivered  his  first  course  of  lectures  here  in  the 
winter  of  1842-3,  assisted  by  Professors  Carr  and  Baldridge." — A. 
W.] 

Beformed  Medical  Colleges  at  Cincinnati  and  Elsewhere. 

But  Dr.  Morrow,  nothing  daunted  by  the  opposition  or  difficulties 
encountered,  repaired  to  Cincinnati,  and,  associating  with  him  Drs. 
Hill,  Baldridge  and  L.  £.  Jones,  never  ceased  his  efforts  until  he  had 
obtained  from  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Ohio  a  full  and  com- 
plete charter  for  a  reformed  medical  school ;  and  in  1845  the  Eclectic 
Medical  Institute  of  Cincinnati  was  incorporated. 

Immediately  thereafter  the  board  of  trustees  was  organized,  and 
the  following  gentlemen  were  elected  professors : 

B.  L.  Hill,  M.  D.,  anatomy ;  T.  v .  Morrow,  M.  D.,  physiology, 
pathology,  theory  and  practice  ;  H.  Cox,  M.  D.,  surgery  ;  L.  E.  Jones, 
M.  D.,  materia  medica,  therapeutics  and  medical  botany ;  A.  H.  Bald- 
ridge, M.  D.,  obstetrics  and  diseases  of  women  and  children  ;  James 
H.  Oliver,  M.  D.,  chemistry  and  medical  jurisprudence. 

While  medical  reform  was  thus  progressing  in  the  west  its  friends 
in  other  parts  of  the  country  were  not  idle.  Eclectic  colleges  were 
chartered  by  the  legislatures  of  Virginia,  Indiana,  Tennessee,  Ken- 
tucky, Oeorgia,  Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts. 

In  1848  the  Middle  States  Reformed  Medical  Society  was  estab- 
lished, having  for  its  object  the  permanent  establishment  of  an  Eclec- 
tic Medical  College  in  Philadelphia.  This  was  eventually  accoiii- 
plished,  and  for  many  years  filled  a  useful  place ;  but,  falling  into  the 
bands  of  unscrupulous  men,  has  finally  gone  down  in  disgrace  aud 
become  a  stench  in  the  nostrils  of  every  honest  eclectic. 

The  following  by-law  of  that  Society  indicates  the  uncompromising 
spirit  and  policy  of  the  eclectics  of  that  day : 

Article  III. —  Sec.  1.  ''Any  member  of  this  society,  who  shall 
advocate  any  other  system  of  practice  as  superior  to  the  eclectic  sys- 
tem of  practice,  or  who  shall  employ  in  his  family  an  allopath  or 
other  practitioner  in  preference  to  an  eclectic,  shall  be  liable  to 
expulsion." 

But  it  is  pleasing  to  note  that  a  more  liberal  spirit  has  since  been 
enunciated,  one  of  which  reads  as  follows  :  "  To  introduce  into  the 
profession  a  spirit  of  liberality  and  progress,  to  dispense  with  all 
creeds  and  cliques,  to  overcome  party  prejudice,  recognizing  the  right 
of  all  well-educated  physicians  to  enjoy  such  opinions  in  medicine  as 
science,  experience,  and  conscience  may  dictate. 

EoLEOTios  Eeforming  the  Old  School, 

In  support  of  our  declaration  that  the  eclectics  have  contributed 
largely  to  the  progress  of  medicine,  we  say,  "  Look  at  the  fact  that 
old  school  practice  has  been  fairly  remodeled  under  our  hands  —  as 
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miMh  80  as  if  we  had  revifled  their  ^  pharmacopoeias,'  and  expnrged 
bise  doctrines  from  their  schooh/' 


We  have  said,  and  thfi  people  backed  ub  np,  ^^  Withhold  the  lancet ; 
forbear  to  give  calomel,  antimony,  and  all  violent  poisons."  To-day 
the  iaocet  is  not  nsed  once  where  formerly  it  would  have  been  nsed 
typimty  times;  while  of  calomel,  antimony,  and  the  like,  not  one 
znin  i»  now  given  where,  half  a  century  ago,  the  patient  would  have 
svallowed  fifty.* 

Look,  also,  at  a  United  States  Dispensatory  of  fifty  years  ago,  and 
compare  with  it  one  of  tihday.  Whence  came  the  vast  number  of 
pew  remedies  in  that  of  to-day }  From  Ededic  sources  and  nowhere 
dst.   These  are  facts  of  significance  and  encouragement. 

Watbe-Cuee,  Etc 

Id  1886  hydropathy  was  promulgated  in  Europe  by  Priessnitz, 
ind  soon  afterward  was  introduced  into  this  country.  The  people 
13d  even  physicians  ran  wild  with  the  idea  of  curing  diseases  with 
water ;  nearly  everybody  bathed  and  washed  as  they  had  never  done 
Wore.  Hydropathic  establishments  were  instituted  all  over  the 
cuaDtry;  and  hufnan  hydrophobia  was  cured.  Subsequently,  the 
WMTship  of  Hygiea  was  established  in  connection  with  the  water- 
care,  and  people  bathed  and  died  using  Oraham  bread.  But  hydro- 
pithvand  hygeiopathy  were  investigated,  and  their  most  useful  features 
embodied  into  the  practice  of  the  day.  They  lost  their  distinction  as 
ieptrate  systems.  They  contributed  much  to  our  progress,  however, 
acd  made  their  impress  upon  medicine  and  surgery. 

Who,  before  oar  late  civil  war,  had  heard  of  the  wounds  of  a 
whole  army,  received  in  battle,  being  treated  by  water-dressings  only } 
Barun  Larrey  wonld  have  been  astonished  at  its  use,  instead  of  the 
pUaters,  cerates,  salves  and  lotions  of  his  day,  and  would  have  pre- 
dicted the  direst  results. 

Theo  came  electropathy,  mesmerism,  psychology,  etc.,  with  their 
ciaiou.  They,  too,  were  investigated  and  incorporated  into  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine,  and  assigned  their  place  as  auxiliaries. 

Specialties  in  Peaohoe. 

One  pecnliar  feature  of  our  modern  progress  is  the  division  of  the 
iractice  of  medicine  into  specialties.!  The  old  school  physicians 
deooanced  and  opposed  this  for  a  long  time,  then  turned,  as  usual, 
and  adopted  it.:^ 

The  Geeat  Lights  of  Modeen  Medicine. 


gagni  and  §carpa,  of  Italy  ;   Andral,  Velpean,  Baudellock,  Deser- 


^Leri  Reaben,  M.  *D. :  Union  Medical  Journal,  1853. 
f  This  was  the  mode  of  practice  in  ancient  Egypt  from  time  immemorial, 
ilbey  bave,  of  late,  become  very  devoted  specialists,  and  take  the  privilege  of  so 
aakag  themsehres  known. 
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manx,  Baron  Larrey,  Laennec,  the  inventor  of  the  stethoscope; 
Madam  Boivin  and  M.  Nelaton,  of  France;  Soemmering,  Hirscb, 
Hofiman,  Laengenbach,  Yirchow,  the  re]^uted  father  of  cellalar 
pathology,  ^^  whose  genins  has  arrested  from  the  unknown  more  ter- 
ritory than  any  man  during  the  century,"  and  thrown  a  flood  of  light 
upon  the  mysteries  of  physiology,  pathology  and  therapeutics  ;  ^ih- 
nemann,  the  father  of  homoeopathy,  Bichat,  Liebriech,  the  discoverer 
of  chloralhydrate  ;  Bademaclier  and  Ziemssen,  of  Germany  ;  Berze- 
lius,  of  Sweden  ;  Jenner,  Harvey,  the  Hunters,  Bell,  Cooper,  Dalton, 
Beale,  Abemethy,  Chapman,  Marshall  Hallf  and  Huxley,  of  England ; 
Cullen,  Darwin,  Gregory,  Simpson,  Chambers,  and  last,  not  least,  J. 
Hughes  Bennett,  of  Scotland ;  and  Ensh,  the  American  father  of 
European  medicine ;  Parrish,  Gerhard,  Dewess,  Meigs,  Bigelow, 
Burnnam,  Thomson,  Howard,  Gross,  Beach,  the  true  father  of  Ameri- 
can medicine ;  the  Newtons,  the  Joneses,  Mott,  Morrow,  Wood, 
Draper,  Flint,  Hale,  Hempel,  Marcy,  Guernsey,  King,  Brown- 
Sequard,  Scudder,  the  Freemans,  of  our  own  country. 

Let  us  not  forget  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Wooster  Beach, 
Morrow,  Calvin  Newton,  the  Joneses,  Powell,  and  other  early 
reformers,  who  laid  the  foundation  of  tlie  eclectic  practice  in  accord- 
ance with  the  genius  of  American  ideas.  They  planted  the  tree  from 
which  grew  the  fruit,  with  the  seed  therein,  from  which  has  issued  a 
materia  medica  and  therapeutics  destined,  we  believe,  to  revolution- 
ize the  practice  of  medicine.  ^'  The  stone  which  the  builders  rejected 
is  become  the  head  of  the  corner."  But  these  have  passed  the  golden 
gates.  They  wrought  a  work  which  God  approved  and  humanity 
will  bless,  "  for  they  labored  for  the  interests  of  man." 

**  Their  work  is  done  !  nor  Folly's  active  rage, 
Nor  Envy's  self  shall  blot  the  ^Iden  page  ; 
Time  shall  admire,  his  mellowmg  touch  employ, 
And  mend  the  immortal  tablet,  not  destroy.'*  ' 

Darwin:  Zoonomia,  1797. 

SoiKNTiFio  Discoveries. 

The  discovery  of  chloroform  was  made  in  1831,  by  Samuel  Guthrie, 
a  chemist  of  Sackett's  Harbor,  N.  T.  Although  claimed  by  Liebig 
and  Soubeiran,  its  discovery  has,  by  a  comparison  ot  dates,  been 
awarded  to  Guthrie.  In  the  same  year  it  was  first  employed  by 
inhalation  by  Professor  Ives,  of  Yale  College,  in  a  case  of  difficult 
respiration,  with  marked  success;  and  it  is  now  regarded  as  one  of 
the, most  useful  discoveries  to  medicine  and  surgery. 

The  period  was  one  of  great  activity  in  chemistry.  The  bromides, 
iodides,  chlorides,  carbonates  and  sulphates,  and  the  active  prin- 
ciples of  organic  remedies,  came  into  use  so  fast  that  we  were  almost 
deluged. 

Then  came  the  phenols,  and  carbolic  acid,  which,  although  discov- 
ered by  Keichenbach  in  1832,  did  not  come  into  general  use  till  some 
ten  years  ago.  Close  upon  them  came  the  phosphites,  sulphites, 
chloral  hydrate,  salicilic  acid,  and  a  host  of  others. 
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D18OOYSBIB8  BY  EoLEcrnos. 

Daring  all  those  years  the  physicians  and  pharmacists  of  onr  school 
wereengag^  in  discovering,  testing  and  introducing  the  indigenous 
remedicB,  extracting  their  active  principles  in  the  form  of  concentra- 
tions, Add  extracts,  tinctures,  etc.,  and  in  describing  the  uses  and 
therapeatic  properties  of  a  vast  number  of  remedies  of  great  value, 
totally  unknown  to  the  profession  100  years  ago. 

Thns,  while  "  regulars  "  were  engaged  in  eliciting  chemicals  and 
their  therapeutic  uses,  homceopathists  in  testing  the  specific  proper- 
ties of  those  as  well  as  of  the  organic  remedies  discovered  by  us,  in 
professed  accordance  with  their  theory  of  similia  similibus  curanter, 
eclectics  have  been  constantly  adding  to  their  materia  medica  until  it 
is  excelled  by  none  other. 

A  tribnte  is  due  to  the  pharmacists  of  our  country  for  their  efficient 
aid  in  developing  onr  remedial  resources  —  the  Merrills,  the  pioneers 
(*{  eclectic  pharmacy  ;  Keith  &  Co.,  Tilden  &  Co.,  Parke  Davis  & 
Co.,  and  others,  for  the  elegant  preparations,  concentrations,  granules, 
elixirs,  tinetores,  etc.,  placed  in  our  hands  ready  for  immediate 
employment. 

A  word  of  praise  is  also  due  our  inventors  and  mechanists  who 
have  aided  in  inventing  and  perfecting  surgical  appliances,  instru- 
ments for  diagnosis,  and  for  the  administration  of  remedies. 

EoLEcrnc  Medical  Literatube. 

A  most  important  element  of  progress  has  been  the  increase  and 
*'heapnes9  of  medical  literaturey  and  its  rapid  dissemination.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  productions  of  our  own  school.  Haifa  century  ago 
Te  had  no  literature — not  a  single  work  devoted  to  the  teaching  of 
•ar  principles  or  practice.  Now  they  are  enumerated  by  scores. 
Ailow  me  to  name  some  of  them  : 

^  American  Reformed  Practice  of  Medicine,  Materia  Medica  and 
Sorgery ;  three  volumes,  by  Wooster  Beach,  M.  D. 

American  Practice  Abridged  ;  by  W^ooster  Beach,  M.  D. 

Physiology;  by  Wooster  Beach,  M.  D. 

Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children  ;  by  Wooster 
Beach,  M.  D. 

Thomson's  Practice ;  by  W.  J.  Comfort,  M.  D. 

B(»tanic  Practice  ;  by  M.  Mattson,  M.  D. 

American  Eclectic  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics ;  by  Jones 
wd  Scndder. 

American  Eclectic  Practice  of  Medicine,  two  volumes ;  by  Jones 
^•d  Sherwood. 

Lectnres  on  Theory  and  Practice ;  by  Alva  Curtis,  M.  D. 

Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  ;  by  Alva  Curtis,  M.  D. 

Eclectic  Surgery  ;  by  B.  L.  Hill,  M.  D. 

American  Eclectic  Dispensatory  ;  by  John  King,  M.  D. 

American  Family  Practice;  by  John  King,M.  D. 

American  Eclectic  Obstetrics ;  by  John  King,  M.  D. 

Woman  and  her  Diseases  ;  by  John  King,  M.  D. 

Kateria  Medica ;  by  John  King,  M.  D. 
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Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Chronic  Diseases ;  by  John  !K!i 
M.  D. 

Epitome  of  American  Eclectic  Practice  of  Medicine,  etc. ;  by 
Paine,  M.  D. 

Practice  of  Medicine  ;  by  W.  Paine,  M.  D. 

New  School  Remedies  ;  by  W.  Paine,  M.  D. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses  of  Concentrated  Remedies ;  by 
Paine,  M.  D. 

Howard's  Practice,  revised  ;  by  John  Kost,  M.  D. 

Elements  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  ;  by  John  Elc 
M.D. 

Domestic  Medicine ;  by  John  Kost,  M.  D. 

Thoracic  Diseases ;  by  Calvin  Newton,  M.  D. 

Botanic  Medical  Practice ;  by  E.  G.  Wilkinson,  M.  D. 

Anthropology  ;  by  Joseph  R.  Buchanan,  M.  D. 

Human  Temperaments ;  by  W.  Byrd  Powell,  M.  D. 

Physiological  Botan v ;  by  G.  L.  Bickley,  M.  D. 

Pronouncing  Medical  Lexicon  ;  by  C.  il.  Cleveland,  M.  D. 

Southern  Eclectic  Practice ;  by  C.  M.  Massie,  M.  D. 

Compend  of  American  Practice;  by  S.  H.  Potter,  M.  D. 

Domestic  Medicine ;  by  Wm.  Daily,  M.  D. 

Venereal  Diseases ;  edited  by  Robert  A.  Gunn,  M.  D. . 

Syme's  Surgery ;  by  Robert  S.  Newton,  M.  D. 

Eclectic  Practice  of  Medicine ;  by  R.  S.  Newton,  M.  D. 

Diseases  of  Children  ;  by  R.  S.  Newton,  M.  D.,  and  W.  By: 
Powell,  M.  D. 

Pathology  of  Inflammation  and  Fever;  by  R.  S.  Newton,  M.  D 

An  Essay  on  Asiatic  Cholera;  by  O.  E.  Newton,  M.  D. 

Hill's  Surgery,  revised ;  by  John  M.  Scndder,  M.  D. 

Eclectic  Practice  of  Medicine ;  by  John  M.  Scndder,  M.  D. 

Principles  of  Medicine ;  by  John  M.  Scudder,  M.  D. 

Diseases  of  Women ;  by  John  M.  Scudder,  M.  D. 

Diseases  of  Children  ;  by  John  M.  Scudder,  M.  D. 

Inhalation  ;  by  John  M.  Scudder,  M,  D. 

On  the  Reproductive  Organs  and  the  Venereal;  by  John  M.  Scn< 
der,  M.  D. 

Specific  Medication  ;  by  John  M.  Scudder,  M.  D. 

Specific  Diagnosis ;  by  John  M.  Scudder,  M.  D. 

Diseases  of  the  Eye ;  by  A.  J.  Howe,  M.  D. 

Dislocations  and  Fractures ;  by  A.  J.  Howe,  M/  D. 

Transactions  of  the  National  Eclectic'  Medical  Association,  froi 
1870  till  1876,  five  volumes;  edited  by  R.  A.  Gunn  and  Alexandc 
Wilder,  secretaries. 

Transactions  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  Nei 
York  from  1867  till  1877,  ten  volumes. 

These  constitute,  truly,  quite  a  large  library,  and  display  an  amonti 
of  industry  never  before  exhibited  in  the  same  space  of  time.  "W 
have  also  several  valuable  and  well-patronized  journals,  which 
"  taken  together,  constitute  a  literature  of  which  we  piay  well  b 
proud." 
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FSOGBESS  OF  A  CbNTURT. 

Let  08  remember  that  while  false  theories  and  modes  of  practice 
flicker  here  and  there  in  isolation,  like  lamps  in  midnight  darkness, 
the  science  of  medicine,  like  sun-light,  is  cosmopolitan  ;  that 

*'  God  writes  his  thoughts, 

His  revelation  is  the  concrete  world/' 

'*  And  thoughts  like  sun -fires  penetrate  the  world. 

And  go  where  they  are  sent ;  thus  mind  meets  mind, 

Though  mountains  rise  and  oceans  roll  between.*' 

S.  B.  Brittan,  M.  D. :  Man  and  His  Relations. 

One  hnndred  years  ago  disease  was  regarded  as  a  something  which, 
like  the  evil  spirits  of  old,  took  possession  of  the  body ;  and,  like 
them,  bad  to  be  exorcised  and  driven  out  by  charms  and  incantations. 
Now  it  IB  regarded  as  a  perverted  condition,  produced  by  pathologi- 
cal changes  taking  place  within  the  system,  and  amenable  to  proper 
therapeutical  measures.  Then  disease  was  held  to  be  an  inflammatory 
^»ndition,  sthenic  or  asthenic.  Kow  it  is  regarded  as  a  lowering  of 
vitality,  whether  attended  by  inflammatory  or  non-inflammatory 
symptoms.  Then  blood-letting  and  antiphlogistics  were  universally 
employed.  Now  the  patient's  strength  is  kept  up.  Then  he  was 
fi^irced  to  sabdne  the  fever  ;  now  he  is  carefully  fed  and  nourished. 
Tlien,  when  suffering  with  the  most  burning  thirst,  water  was  scrupu- 
l^udy  withheld ;  now  he  can  have  all  he  desires^  and  ice  too  bodt. 
Then  diseases  of  the  respiratory  and  circulatory  organs  were  enveloped 
>nHcrecy ;  now  they  are  readily  diagnosticated  by  the  art  of  auscvZ- 
tdtion^  founded  on  elaborate  combinations  of  acoustics.  Diseases  of 
the  interior  of  the  eye  were  beyond  physical  investigation ;  now 
Helmholtz,  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  endows  us  with  the  power  of 
reading  diseases  within  the  eyeball,  as  from  an  open  book.  Then 
amy  vital  processes  were  unknown  which  are  now  revealed  by  the 
&id  of  the  microscope.  Then  but  little  was  known  of  the  application 
••!  chemistry  to  diagnosis ;  now,  by  its  aid,  we  detect  renal,  vesical, 
'lepatic,  and  other  disorders,  with  facility  and  accuracy.  Then  para- 
^  tie  disorders  were  imperfectly  understood  ;  the  itch  was  more 
ecruitnon  in  the  schools  than  the  spelling-book  ;  now  they  are  readily 
fared, 

"^Then  anenrism  required  amputation;  vesico-vaginal  fistula  was 
•ieemed  incurable;  ovarian  disease  was  a  death-warrant;  a  diseased 
yini  condemned  Xhe  whole  limb,"  and  consumption  was  deemed 
:r.carable  in  any  stage.  Fevers  were  fatal  or  of  long  duration  ;  now 
ve  banish  them  in  a  few  hours  without  any  of  the  depleting  measures 
'♦t  former  days. 

Then  a  day's  ride  required  pill-bags  holding  half  a  bushel  of  the 
crude  remedies  needed  "  to  go  around."  Now  we  do  the  same  work 
vith  oar  reipedies  in  a  pocket-case,  and  have  enough  left  for  the  mor- 
rt'W,  mthaui  putting  our  patients  on  the  expectant  treatment  Then 
the  doctor  was  poorly  educated,  poorly  dressed,  poorly  fed,  and 
p^wrly  paid,  and  his  life  was  one  of  drudgery.  Now  he  has  academi- 
^  and  collegiate  training  with  clinical  teaching;  he  dresses,  and 
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nsaalljacte  like  a  gentleman;  his  "eyes stick  ont  with  fatness,"  and 
his  duties  are  performed  with  alaeritj  and  pleasure. 

Then  our  medical  literature  all  came  from  Europe.  Medical  books 
were  hard  to  obtain.  Now  we  feast  on  professional  pabulum  pro- 
duced in  our  own  country;  that  from  Europe  being  used  as  a  condi- 
ment Then  not  a  single  journal  devoted  to  the  advancenient  of 
medical  science  was  published  in  this  country ;  now  we  count  them 
by  scores.  They  are  found  on  the  tables  of  all  progressive  physicians ; 
and  our  physicians,  surgeons  and  obstetricians,  are  honorably  men- 
tioned all  over  the  civilized  world. 

In  our  fancy  we  see  the  physician  of  those  days  preparing  his  reme- 
dies, and  recall  to  mind  the  witch  in  Macbeth  : 

'*  Bound  about  the  cauldron  go, 
Double,  double  toll  and  trouble, 
Fire  bum,  and  cauldron  bubble.** 

How  different,  compared  with  our  days,  when  we  have  our  reme- 
dies prepared  by  the  pharmacist  ready  for  immediate  administration, 
beautiful  to  the  eye,  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  effective  in  results. 

Glendower,  of  old,  could  "  call  spints  from  the  vasty  deep,"  but 
did  they  come  ?     Let  us  imitate  his  example  in  a  different  direction. 
Let  us  summon  a  council  of  medical  sages,  discoverers  and  philoso- 
phers of  long-ago,  and  with  them,  those  of  our  own  country,  trie  hero- 
physicians  and  patriots  of  the  '*  times  that  tried  men's  souls."     They 
come !     That  tall,  venerable-looking  one  is  jEsculapius,  the  God  of 
healing.     That  one  on  his  immediate  right  is  Hippocrates,  the  fatlier 
of  meaicine ;  and   the  one  on  his  left  is  Galen,  the  father  of  ancient 
eclectic  medicine.     On  either  side  of  them  we  behold  Silvius,  Bagliv^i, 
Aristotle,  and  Morgagni,  Boerhaave,  VesaliusandCelsus,  Eustachiiis, 
Modena,  Praxagoras,  Berzelius,  Fallopins,  Hoffman,  Darwin,  Cullen, 
and  a  host  of  medical  celebrities  ;  Assyrian,  Egyptian,  Jewish,  Greek, 
Arabian,  Roman,  German,  French,  English,  and   Scotch.     On    the 
next  platform  below,  and  immediately  in  front  of  them,  stands  X>r. 
Warren,  the  patriot  physician,  who  deemed  it  an  honor  to  die  for  his 
country,  and  yieldea  up  his  life  on  Bunker  Hill.*     Brooks,  the  pat- 
riot general ;  Rush  and  Hall,  two  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence ;  Franklin,  who  drew  from  his  hands  the  fiery  bolts  of 
Jove,  and  many  others  whom  I  am  unable  to  name.    Let  us  exhibit 
to  them  some  of  the  discoveries  and  resources  that  we  of  this    a^^ 
possess.     Behold  them  wrapt  in  wonder  at  seeing  us  abolish   pain. 
See  with  what  interest  they  see  us  produce  anaesthesia  and  amputate 
a  limb,  while  the  patient  revels  in  lethean  dreams,  and  then  awakes, 
with  no  cry  of  pain.    How  they  are  amazed  to  see  us  compelling 

*  *'  There,  hapless  Warren,  thy  cold  earth  was  seen  ;       ^ 
There  spring  thy  laurels  in  immortal  green. 
Dearest  of  chiefs  that  ever  pressed  the  plain 
In  freedom's  cause,  with  early  honors  slidn  ; 
Still  dear  in  death,  as  when  in  fight  you  moved, 
By  hosts  applauded,  and  hy  heaven  approved  ; 
The  faithful  muse  shall  tell  the  world  thy  fame, 
And  unborn  realms  resound  thy  immortal  name/' 

Barlow  :  Vision  of  (DolumbaB. 
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sleep,  indacing  uterine  contractioDS,  extingniehing  fevers,  removing 
ovarian  tnmors,  and  doing  many  other  therapentical  and  Bargical 
wonden. 

8ee  how  the  whole  gronp  recoils,  except  Franklin,  who  comes  the 
closer,  when  we  operate  the  simple  contrivance  by  means  of  which 
we  can  evolve  electricity  at  will.  Electricity,  identical  with  the 
lightning,  had,  to  the  most  of  them,  been  known  only  as  it  darted 
across  the  angry  sky,  dealing  death  and  destruction  to  all  in  its  course. 
They  marvel  to  see  this  mignty  power  tamed  by  the  genius  of  modern 
days,  and  made  an  i^ent  of  life  and  health,  instead  of  remaining 
solelyan  element  of  death  and  destruction. 

''  With  what  admiration  do  they  witness  Esmark's  bloodless  sur- 
gery f  How  they  gaze  at  the  stethoscope,  the  laryngoscope,  the  rhi- 
Do&cope,  the  hypodermic  syringe,  the  endoscope  and  the  otoscope. 
How  they  marvel  at  the  clinical  thermometer,  the  dynamometer, 
etethometer,  galvanometer,  and  the  sphygmograph,  the  atomizers, 
pleximeters,  sarcotomes,  ecraseurs,  specula,  aspirators,  and  hundreds 
of  other  aids  now  at  our  command.  How  greatly  their  wonder  is 
increased  when  they  take  a  never-to-be-forgotten  look  into  the  recesses 
of  the  eye,  by  means  of  the  ophthalmoscope.  How  like  a  dream  it 
seems  to  them  to  witness  ns  removing  tumors  by  electrolysis.  What 
an  interest  the  most  of  thep  display  when  we  deliver  a  precious  wife 
•>f  a  living  child  by  our  obstetrical  forceps  after  they  had  given  her 
ap  to  die.  With  what  delight  they  witness  the  experiments  of  Bichat, 
:o  show  the  triple  harmony  between  the  brain,  the  heart,  and  the 
Inngs  in  superior  animals ;  those  of  Conheim  on  the  migration  of 
vhite  blood-globules ;  those  of  Marshall  Hall  on  reflex  action  ;  those 
of  Brown-Sequard,  Virchow,  Beaumont,  Bernard,  and  of  Bemack, 
each  of  which  rivals  the  most  perfect  researches  in  physical  science. 
With  what  interest  and  pleasure  the  entire  assemblage  peer  through 
the  microscope  to  view  the  circulation  of  blood  in  a  frog's  foot,  or  to 
^ew  the  living  world  contained  in  a  drpp  of  sea- water."  *  But  the 
greatest  wonder  to  them  all  is  our  doses  of  aminute  granule^  a  pellet^ 
or  th^  fraction  of  a  chrop^  and  to  witness  the  rapid  recovery  of  the 
patient  under  their  use.  As  the  result  of  a  century's  progress  the 
people  have  been  educated,  and  the  whole  science  of  hygiene  has 
beoooae  a  part  of  common  knowlege. 

How  THE  VARIOUS  MoDES  OF  PbACTIOE  CONTRIBUTED  TO  PROGRESS. 

The  "regular"  method,  although  claiming  to  be  more  than  4,000 
jcars  old,  really  dates  no  earlier  than  Paracelsus.  Being  the  oldest  in 
vjr  country,  it  should  be  the  most  advanced.  But  old-school  practi- 
tioners, not  being  able  to  cut  loose  from  the  apron-strings  of  dame 
Europe,  such  has  not  been  the  case. 

The  practice  of  to-day  is  an  improvement  upon  that  of  a  century 
fcgo,  in  juU  so  far  as  the  eclectic  treatment  and  medicines  have  been 
**J>stituted  for  the  mineral  remedies  formerly  used.  They  still 
tdhere  to  the  nosology  of  Cullen  and  Darwin,  in  treating  diseases  by 

*Profe88or  Cathell:  Lecture. 
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name.  In  proof  of  this  I  only  need  cite  you  to  Ziemssen'e  Cyclopedia 
of  Medicine,  six  volumes  of  which  have  appeared.  It  purports  to  be 
an  embodiment  of  the  most  advanced  ideas ;  yet  I  must  say  that  in 
therapeutics  it  seems  almost  barren  as  compared  with  advanced 
"  regulars,"  like  Wood  and  Flint,  in  this  country. 

The  mortality-rate  —  the  only  criterion  of  success  —  in  old-school 
practice,  taking  diseases  as  they  usually  occur  under  the  most  favora- 
ble circumstances,  is  not  less  than  eight  per  cent.  Considering  the 
advantages  they  possess  it  should  be  far  diflferent.  Their  progress 
consists  mainly  in  the  additions  they  have  made  to  pathology  and 
chemistry. 

One  great  drawback  to  the  progress  of  medical  reform  in  the  old 
school  has  been  "  preconceived  notions,  which,  in  religion,  make  men 
bigots,  in  science  crucified  martyrs,  and  transmit  theories  and  prac- 
tice from  ace  to  age,  which  every  reformer  coming  afterward  is  con- 
fronted witn,  and  which  are  not  easily  overthrown.  Bacon  found 
this  true  when  he  overthrew  the  system  of  Aristotle,  and  knew  it 
would  take  a  century  or  two  to  do  it,  and  therefore  left  his  fame  to 
after  ages."* 

"That  demoralizing  and  eoul-hardening  philosophy  ^\x\(Ai  treats 
the  human  race  as  a  vast  assemblage  of  knaves  and  fools,  from  which 
no  word  of  truth  should  be  expected,  and  whose  testimony  is  utterly 
inadmissible  in  science,  has  so  long  ruled  the  high  places  of  the  medi- 
cal profession  that  it  is  vain  to  expect  its  abolition  in  the  present 
generation ;  and  under  such  a  system  it  is  vain  to  expect,  in  the 
authoritative  quarters  of  the  profession,  the  recognition  of  any  won- 
derful facts  when  their  supporting  testimony  is  rejected,  and  the 
persons  who  reject  conclusive  evidence  either  totally  refuse  to  make 
any  investigation,  or  enter  upon  it  with  a  dogmatic  and  stubborn 
party-spirit,  determined  to  sustain  their  own  foregone  conclu8ious.""t 

Homoeopathists  use  both  mineral  and  vegetable  remedies,  and  treat 
diseases  by  symptoms  (not  by  name),  according  to  their  hypothesis  oi 
"  similia  similihus  curanterP  They  have  done  much  to  elucidate 
the  specific  therapeutics  of  our  native  remedies,  besides  introducing 
some  excellent  ones  of  foreign  origin.  In  this  direction  they  bav< 
undoubtedly  been  of  great  help.  They  have  taught  the  profession  t< 
reduce  the  doses  and  employ  more  pleasant  medication.  Althougl 
introduced  into  this  country  but  fifty  years  ago,  homoeopathy  ha^ 
grown  rapidly  and  shown  much  energy  in  securing  the  legal  rights  o1 
its  practitioners.  Their  mortality-rate,  as  near  as  can  be  ascertained 
is  9\io\x\.  jloe  per  cent.  Their  physicians  are  a  witness  of  what  properlj 
directed  energy  and  pereistence  will  accomplish. 

They  have  enterea  into  the  spirit  of  American  enterprise  by  test 
ing  and  using  American  remedies. 

The  eclectic  is  the  only  practice  based  upon  American  ideas,  an<i 
the  extensive  use  of  American  remedies  —  the  only  school  that  haj 
not  %ome  objectionable  Ev/ropea/n  ethical  eLeme^it  clinging  to  it,  Iti 
practitioners  have  had  to  maKe  their  way  to  confidence  not  by  exhib 

« 
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iting  scholastic  or  scientific  attainments,  but,  instead,  by  successfal 
medication  and  cures,  performed  under  the  most  discouraging 
obstacles 

Sanative  medicine  is  their  aim;  ^^vis  vitm  sustiney'*  their  motto. 
Being  versed  in  all  systems  of  practice  thej  are  enabled  to  meet  and 
ooD^nIt  with  the  practitioners  of  any  school  which  their  liberal  ethics 
permit  them  to  do.  While  believing  their  methods  best,  they  are 
willing  to  acknowledge  the  claims  of  others  to  equal  professional 
eonrtesy,  upon  the  principle  of  the  golden  rule. 

Eclectic  practitioners  number,  perhaps,  about  8,000.  Their  mor- 
tality-rate is  about  three  per  cent.  This  is  a  decided  improvement 
Qpon  the  others,  and  speaks  louder  than  words  in  its  favor. 

They  have  more  correct  views  of  the  origin  of  fever  and  inflam- 
mation. Beach  said  :  *'  Fever  may  be  considered  a  friendly  effort  of 
nature  to  restore  the  system  to  health."  It  is  not,  in  itself,  a  disease, 
bat  a  symptom  of  pathological  change  or  lesion.  The  profession  has, 
in  recent  years,  accepted  the  doctrine  in  practice^  if  not  in  theory. 
Physicians  of  other  schools  are  introducing  and  using  many  eclectic 
remedies,  bat  it  is  done  with  such  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  them 
that  success  with  them  is  much  hindered. 

The  introduction  of  »pecifio  medication  is,  doubtless,  destined  to 
place  it  many  steps  in  the  van  of  medical  progress,  and  is  the  '^  leaven 
which  will  leaven  the  whole  Inmp."  Go  on.  Dr.  Scudder,  thy  work 
wiU,  io  time,  be  appreciated,  if  not  to-day. 

The  Diffebences  between  the  Schools. 

The  difference  in  the  practice  of  the  three  schools  may  be  stated 
as  follows:  "The  old  school  treat  names ;  the  homoeopathists  treat 
mfmpiams  ;  eclectics  treat  conditions. ^^ 

A  Lessok  to  be  Leabned. 

The  leading  physicians  of  the  old  school,  arrogantly  claiming  for 
tUmselves,  exclusively,  the  designation  of  ^'  regular ^^^  have  presented 
a  distinct  line  of  policy  —  that  of  securing  all  professional  emoluments. 
In  spite  of  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  federal  Constitution,  they  are  a 
privil^ed  class  —  an  established  church  in  medicine.  They  have 
*vhe  monopoly,  almost  undisturbed,  of  the  appointments  in  the  giil  of 
aational.  State  and  municipal  governments,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
otbeiB. 

The  eclectics,  meanwhile,  have  devoted  their  attention  chiefly  to 
the  development  of  their  materia  medica  and  the  reformed  practice. 
They  have  neglected  the  policy  of  organization  and  cooperation. 
They<»mplain  that  they  are  not  employed  by  the  government;  that, 
^  in  the  late  war,  their  physicians  were  refused  official  appointment 
In  the  armv. 

I  have  no  disposition  to  shield  the  old  school  for  their  close  and 
tren  secret  organizations,  to  crush  all  others,  which  resemble  in  form, 
diid  are  very  nearly  identical  in  spirit,  with  the  great  and  murderous 
vrganization  existing  in  the  coal  district.  But  eclectics  have  largely 
uwsnaelveB  to  blame.     They  must  champion  their  own  cause.     They 
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must  adopt,  adhere  to,  and  carry  ont,  a  policy  at  once  sagacionB,  jne 
and  honorable,  and  thus  surronnd  themselves  with  the  conditions  c 
saccess.  They  must  see  that  all  departnients  of  government  ar  • 
properly  influenced  —  the  people  better  informed  —  that  the  uaedica 
departments  of  State  universities  are  supplied  with  chairs  of  eclecti 
materia  medica  and  therapeutics.  They  must  learn  the  lesson  tangh 
by  their  competitors,  that  of  persistent  co-operation. 

Having  the  best  mode  of  practice  known  amongst  men,  practition 
ers  who  compare  favorably  in  educational  endowments,  intelligence 
moral  rectitude  and  behavior  with  those  of  any  school,  why  do  w< 
not  reap  equal  professional  advantages  ?  Simpl  v  because  our  schoo. 
is  young,  and  we  have  no  co-operation  to  secure  them. 

If,  as  we  believe,  we  have  the  best  system  of  practice,  let  ns  not  be 
ashamed  to  say  so,  or  to  use  all  honorable  means  to  promulgate  it. 

The  Outlook. 

As  the  century  just  closing  with  our  centennial  exceeded  the 
measure  of  progress  of  any  of  those  that  preceded  it,  so  the  one  upon 
which  we  are  about  to  enter  may  rival  it  in  the  progress  of  medical 
science.  "  Were  it  possible  to  look  through  the  horoscope  down  the 
long  line  of  approaching  years,  and  see  the  events  of  future  days 
pictured  before  us,  we  would  see  the  physicians  of  a  100  years  hence  — 
yea,  fifty  years  hence  —  possessed  of  scientific  guides  and  therapeutic 
aids  of  which. we  of  to-day  cannot  form  the  slightest  conception. 
Even  at  the  present  moment  earnest  medical  investigators  are  at 
work,  not  only  in  our  own  country,  but  all  over  the  civilized  world, 
and  nature  is  being  tortured  to  compel  a  disclosure  of  her  remaining 
secrets;  observations  are  being  made,  and  scientific  investigations  are 
being  pushed  in  every  direction."  The  domain  of  psychology  will 
be  redeemed  from  empiricism.  Physicians  will  be  characterized  by 
better  scientific  qualifications,  more  urbanity  and  professional  liber- 
ality ;  patients  will  be  treated  by  pleasanter  appliances  and  SfndUer 
doses^  and  will  recover  more  quickly^  with  no  dire  sequala  to  embitter 
their  remaining  days. 

As  we  already  have  specifics  against  smallpox,  malaria  and  some 
other  diseases  and  abnormal  conditions,  our  descendants  in  the  com- 
ing century  may  be  enabled  to  see  cancer,  cerebro-spinal  meningitis, 
scrofula,  syphilis,  hydrophobia,  tetanus,  and  other  scourges,  yield  the 
secrets,  of  their  power  to  scientific  exploration,  and  resources  found  in 
the  materia  medica  to  arrest  their  direful  operation. 

When  I  review  our  country's  history,  and  note  how  American  phy- 
sicians have  contributed  to  the  knowledge  of  climatology,  meteorology, 
zoology,  botany,  etc. ;  developed  electricity  into  a  healing  agent, 
penetrated  the  icy  barriers  of  the  Arctic  circle,  traversed  the  deserts 
and  burning  sands  of  the  tropics,  penetrated  thick  jungles,  explored 
deep  canons,  reached  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  soared  above  the 
clouds,  scaled  the  highest  mountains,  and  looked  into  the  volcanic 
depths  of  the  earth  in  search  of  nature's  mysteries,  and  witness  the 
devotion  and  self-sacrifice  they  have  exhibited,  the  deeds  they  have 
accomplished,  the  conquests  they  have  made,  before  which  those  of 
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the  warrior  on  gory  fields  sink  into  insignificance  —  all  within  100 
jetn  — and  by  these  estimate  the  measure  of  their  future  achieve- 
mente,  my  emotions  rise  up  within  rae  and  I  feel  much  as  I  felt  when 
vieciDg.  for  the  first  time,  Leutz's  great  painting  in  our  national 
capitol :  "  Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  wqy.^^ 

Ah !  We  stand  on  enchanted  ground,  reserved  and  dedicated  by 
Providence,  through  the  centuries,  and  hallowed  by  the  aspirations 
isd  hopes^  the  deeds,  blood  and  tears  of  our  forefathers,  to  be  the 
theater  of  the  grandest  development  of  the  capabilities  and  achieve- 
ments of  humanity. 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  I  assure  you  that  there  is  a  true,  a  great 
sdecce  of  medicine,  which  is  continually  gaining  a  broader  founda- 
ttioD,  and,  like  the  granite  hills,  will  endure  to  the  end  of  time.  As 
we,  with  others,  have  contributed  to  the  laying  of  its  foundation,  may 
we  also  coDtribate  our  share  to  building,  furnishing  and  beautifying 
the  saperstmctnre  of  the  great  Temple  of  Medicine,  to  whose  shrine 
the  physicians  of  all  coming  time  will  repair  with  their  offerings,  lay 
down  their  animosities,  and  clasp  their  hands  in  fraternity  around  its 
iltar,  receive  fresh  inspirations  of  wisdom  from  its  oracles,  and  worship 
the  Divine  Goodness  who  has  permitted  them  to  behold  the  fruition 
"f  the  hopes,  the  wishes  and  the  prophecies  of  the  great  and  good  in 
«aeh  a  giorioos  consummation. 

Fkaskiin,  Penn.,  June^  1876. 
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No.  1. 
BMOTION,   AND   ITS  INPLtJENOE  ON  HEALTH. 

By  V.  A.  Bakbb,  M.  D. 

I  hftTe  endeavored,  in  the  following  pages,  to  call  attention  to  existing  relations 
Mrfen  emotioD  and  the  sympathetic  system  of  nerves,  to  show  that  emotion  affects 
*^  Tiaoerft,  and  the  viscera  the  emotions,  through  this  system.  In  woman,  the 
;i!rrine  or  pelvic,  and  in  man,  the  gastric  or  digestive  systems  are  centers  which,  in 
f^-aiitions  of  health,  or  the  reverse,  give  expressions  through  the  sympathetic  sys- 
kfiK?,  which  we  may  learn  to  interpret  and  make  applicable  in  the  treatment  of  our 
Hck.  In  proportion  to  the  importance  of  an  organ  will  its  derangements  affect 
ae^boring  parts  through  this  system.  This  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  consider 
lis  the  following  discussions. 

iNFLrENCE  OF  EmOTION  INT  HeALTH  AND  DiSEASE. 

.The  subject  is  so  vast,  its  importance  so  great,  that  more  than  a 
gknce  at  Bome  of  its  important  features  would  far  exceed  the  limit  of 
encb  a  pa}>er  as  will  be  proper  to  present  on  an  occasion  liko  tlie 
present-  The  merest  "  brief,"  therefore,  must  suffice,  and  is  all  the 
apol«>gy,  perhaps,  necessary  to  offer  for  any  shortcomings  to  which 
it  will  be  liable.  Facts  and  suggestions,  as  we  have  learned  them, 
without  regard  to  criticism,  it  is  our  intention  shall  be  its  aim.     The 
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nature  of  the  disease  and  derangement,  to  which  woman  has  been 
subject  in  all  times  of  which  we  have  any  account,  has  commanded 
the  attention  of  all  classes  of  physicians,  eager,  earnest  research  of 
teachers  of  obstetrics  and  diseases*  of  women.  Yolames  have  been 
written  ;  the  abdomino-pelvic  system  of  woman  has  been  subject  to 
more  rigid  scrutiuy,  with  greater  diversity  of  conclusions  as  to  cause 
and  cure,  than  any  of  the  other  systems  of  which  man  or  woman  is 
constituted. 

Various  have  been  the  modes  of  treatment,  surgical  and  therapeu- 
tical, that,  from  time  time,  have  been  put  forward  for  her  relief  from 
disease  and  suffering;  and  never  before,  in  the  history  of  woman,  has 
there  been  such  eager,  earnest  inquiry  in  this  direction  as  now.  A 
flood  of  light  and  intelligence  is  pouring  in  upon  us,  resulting  from 
this  inquiry  ;  and  multitudes  of  test-cases,  under  the  auspices  of 
modern  gynaecologists,  ripe  with  experience,  are  recorded,  and  the 
good  work  is  going  on,  affording  opportunities  for  the  average  physi- 
cian to  become  reasonably  conversant  with  the  same.  The  deniand 
for  the  treatment  of  these  cases  is  so  great  that  a  horde  of  unprinci- 
pled, uncultivated,  would-be  specialists  prey  upon  the  credulity  of 
nearly. every  neighborhood,  to  say  nothing  of  tlie  swarm  of  charla- 
tans that  infest  our  larger  cities  ;  and  millions  of  moneyjs  thus  worse 
than  thrown  away.  It  seems  to  me  the  profession  —  the  intelligent 
profession  —  owe  to  themselves  and  to  the  women  of  America,  the 
putting  of  this  subject  in  the  light  it  deserves,  by  publishing  manuals 
setting  forth  plainly  what  the  mutual  relation  of  physician  and  patient 
should  be. 

If  the  young  women  of  to-day  were  put  on  a  system  of  physiologi- 
cal training  with  one-fourth  the  time  and  thoroughness  that  is  given 
to  any  one  of  the  accomplishments  considered  essential  to  an  ordinary 
mental  training,  the  innuence  upon  themselves  as  mothers  and  upon 
the  generation  they  are  to  bear,  would  be  marked  both  by  a  diminu- 
tion of  suffering  on  their  par4;,  and  by  the  rich  inhentance  of  renewed 
physical  life  they  would  impart  to  their  offspring. 

The  fashions,  including  dress,  habit,  exciting  modes  of  life,  peculiar 
to  every  stage,  are  barriers  to  a  model  physique  in  the  make-up  of 
woman. 

Numerous  are  the  maladies,  serious  and  otherwise,  entailed  upon 
the  youg  woman  during  the  period  of  her  ripening  into  womanhood, 
because  of  a  want  of  comprehension  of  proper  management  on  her 
part.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  she  can  comprehend  what  she  has 
not  been  taught ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  majority  pass  this  perilous 
beginning  in  safety,  nevertheless,  many  cases  are  constantly  assuming 
serious  and  complicated  forms  of  disorder.  The  nerve-force  is  abused 
by  permitting  the  young  child,  now  just  ripening  into  womauhood, 
to  partake  of  the  exciting  pleasures  of  society ;  as  late  hours,  tou 
early  training  in  music  and  dry  study,  the  mischievous  parties  in  the 
attire  of  fashion,  and  much  more,  tend  to  do  her  great  injury. 

Dysmenorrhoea  comes  with  its  monthly  torture ;  monorrhagia,  witli 
its  drain  more  or  less  severe,  wastes  the  life-force,  robbing  its  victim 
of  the  rose-tint  of  health,  the  rich  inheritance  of  youth,  if  nature  hs^ 
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not  been  foiled ;  or,  it  may  be  worse,  if  amenorrhoea  once  firmly 
Eccures  its  victim  in  its  grasp.  The  whole  category,  too,  of  nervous 
disorders  that  grow  put  of  these  derangements  are  not  limited. 

Menstruation,  well  established '  in  tne  young  woman,  is  not,  it  is 
true,  without  its  liabilities  to  assume  forms  that  often  cost  life,  as  sup- 
pressi^m  from  cold,  grief,  and  various  causes,  developing  pulmonary 
tronbles,  baffling  the  skill  of  the  best  physicians  too  often,  because 
without  ability  to  comprehend  the  danger  early  enough.  When  the 
])hjgician  is  consulted  the  malady  may  be  past  remedy.  There  is 
quite  too  much  to  even  hint  at,  that  might  oe  said  of  the  maladies 
incident  to  the  young  girl,  as  weakness  or  the  sexual  system,  general 
and  special ;  but  we  pass  them  to  consider  maladies  to  which  she 
is  80  liable  after  maturity,  and  during  what  should  be  her  healthy 
menstrual  period,  covering,  we  will  allow,  thirty-five  years. 

Where  may  we  best  begin  ?  We  might  pause  to  consider  the  affec- 
tions of  the  vulva,  profitably ;  but  beyond  the  simpler  maladies,  to 
which  these  parts,  including  the  whole  oiU  de  sac  leading  to  the  womb, 
are  liable,  not  including  specific  affections,  we  have,  in  their  simpler 
forms,  very  little  trouble  to  cure,  if  we  put  ourselves  in  possession  of 
facts,  and  act  in  accordance  therewith,  for  the  very  best  of  reasons  — 
the  parts  can  be  reached.  There  are  troublesome  conditions  to  which 
these  parts  are  liable  and  which  must  be  comprehended  to  be  success- 
fnlly  treated.  Pruritus  of  the  genitals,  from  whatever  cause,  is  among 
the  Yvorse.  The  most  inveterate  cases,  and  those  causing  the  sufferer, 
in  some  instances,  to  become  almost  frantic,  are  those  causes  asso- 
ciated with  child-bearing,  during  the  latter  months  of  utero-gesta- 
tioQ  and  succeeding  the  same.  Several  cases  have  come  under  my 
own  observation.  The  long-protracted  congestion  of  these  parts 
incident  to  this  period,  the  alteration  in  the  character  of  the  secre- 
tiond,  sufficiently  account  for  the  trouble ;  being  favored,  of  course, 
bj  nature  not  taking  kindly  to  this  state  of  things.  In  alluding  to 
the  state  uf  hyperesthesia,  accompanying  many  of  these  conditions, 
we  may  take  in,  at  a  glance,  the  reason,  viz. :  the  wonderful  sym- 
pathy existing  between  the  generative  system  and  the  sympathetic 
chain  of  nerves  of  which,  in  woman,  the  uterine  system  is  chief. 
And  now,  as  we  are  fairly  under  way  with  our  train  of  thought,  we 
Tili,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  state  that  the  leading  and  prominent 
featnre,  as  we  nnderstand  it,  in  the  consideration  of  the  maladies  to 
nhicli  woman  is  subject,  and  by  which  we  must  be  governed  in  her 
!^iitx««6fal  treatment,  is  tiie  relation  of 'the  uterus  and  appendages  to 
tht;  emotions  through  the  sympathetic  nervous  system.  It  is,  we 
think,  susceptible  of  proof,  that  morbid  and  diseased  conditions  of  the 
visceral  organs  affect  the  emotions,  and  that  the  emotions  may  affect, 
in  tnm,  the  organs ;  and  that  this  is  done  through  the  sympathetic 
nervous  system. 

While  It  is  impossible  to  make  exact  distinctions  between  the 
'Cerebrospinal  system  of  nerves  and  the  sympathetic  system,  yet  there 
we  marked  differences.  There  is,  clearly,  two  conditions  or  qualities 
^t  emotion;  pleasnrable  and  unpieasurable.  The  brain  seems  to  be 
the  geoeral  storehouse  of  nerve-supplies,  and  is  intimately  linked 
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with  the  sympatlietic  Bjstem,  wheDce  involantary  life-force  is  con- 
stantly flowing ;  as  every  function  of  the  body  is  performed  by  nerve- 
force.  If  we  would  successfully  combat  the  ills  of  woman,  we  must, 
of  necessity,  study  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  We  may,  per- 
haps, profitably  illustrate:  Take  the  condition  known  as  hysteria. 
In  persons  properly  constituted,  it  may  be  induced  sympathetically. 
I  recently  had  a  severe  case  of  hysteria  dependent  upon  uterine  dis- 
order ;  and  being  a  young  lady  of  notoriety,  with  a  variety  of  "  lady 
friends,"  several  of  them  remained  with  her,  not  dreaming  of  the  real 
nature  of  her  trouble.  One  of  the  number  who  sympathized  earnestly 
had  the  emotional  system  so  wrought  upon  that  she  suffered  a  similar 
attack,  although  she  never  had  any  such  symptoms  before.  There  is, 
in  such  cases,  no  doubt,  a  morbid  condition  generated  through  the 
influence  of  mind  upon  body  through  the  sympathetic  nervous  sys- 
tem ;  the  emotions  so  influencing  the  generative  nervous  system  that 
its  nerve-ganglia  become  disorderea  morbidly,  resulting  in  the 
peculiar  train  of  symptoms  we  denominate  hysteria.  We  may,  there- 
fore, reasonably  assert  that  morbid  conditions  of  the  uterine  organs, 
associated  with  active  or  passive  causes  acting  upon  certain  idiosyn- 
crasies, will  produce  hysteria,  as  all  parts  of  the  body  in  woman  under 
the  influence  of  the  sympathetic  nervous  system  lead  to  the  uterus. 
Again,  many  young  females  become  morbidly  affected  in  their  sexual 
relations,  and  giving  way  to  the  weakness  become  victims  of  morbid 
desires,  with  so  little  control,  in  some  cases,  as  to  destroy  them  out- 
right, so  far  as  usefulness  to  self  or  the  world  goes;  while  others 
undermine  health  unless  the  cause  is  sought  and  removed,  which  is 
done  by  careful  management,  abstinence,  and, removing  congestion  of 
clitoris  and  vulva,  thus  subduing  irritability. 

The  maladies  that  grow  out  of  these  habits,  and  develop  later  in 
life,  are  mostly  ovarian  ;  while  the  direct  mental  effect  is  manifested 
through  the  hypogastric  plexus  in  its  well-known  relation  with  des- 
pondency, lowness  of  spirits,  etc.  Hence  timidity,  nervousness,  and 
downcast  looks,  are  apt  to  mark  these  victims. 

The  temperaments  should  be  taken  into  consideration,  if  we  would 
predict,  with  any  degree  of  exactness,  regarding  the  maladies  of 
woman.  A  train  of  symptoms  in  the  phlegmatic  patient,  that  may 
be  considered  serious,  and  even  alarming,  need  not  excite  alarm  when 
found  in  those  possessing  the  sanguine  or  nervous  temperament.  The 
latter  class  of  women  are  n^ver  at  rest ;  so  keenly  susceptible  are 
they  to  sympathetic  or  emotional  influences.  Take,  for  instance, 
cases  of  puerperal  mania ;  the  more  violent  or  expressive  cases  are 
among  the  nervous  temperaments.  These  cases  afford  an  apt  illus- 
tration of  the  emotional  character  of  physical  disturbance,  associated 
with  alteration  of  uterine  function,  or  any  departure  from  a  healthy 
uterus.  In  pregnancy  what  a  multitude  of  symptoms  develop,  and 
how  differently  affected  are  different  persons,  and  even  the  same 
person,  at  different  times !  In  most  cases  the  reason  is  sufficiently 
clear.  In  pregnancy,  not  only  the  draft  upon  the  general  circulating 
pabulum,  to  wliich,  in  some  instances,  wo  may  assume  nature  does 
not  take  kindly,  but  the  relative  change  that  must  take  place  by  the 
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constantlj-iDcreasing  bnlkiness  of  the  uterus  itself^  crowding  upon 
the  neighboring  parts,  are  jointly  sufficient  to  account  for  the  dianges 
that  so  often  accompany  the  period  of  ntero-gestation.  The  secre- 
tionSy  in  some  cases,  are  so  markedly  changed,  gastric  sympathy  so 
great,  that  even  life  is  in  jeopardy.  Ts  it,  then,  assuming  too  much 
wlien  we  assert  that,  in  woman,  the  central  system  of  emotional 
nerTes  is  the  uterine  or  pelvic?  A  rational  treatment  will  take  into 
consideration  all  influences  that  may  operate  unfavorably,  as  well  as 
favorably,  upon  the  sympathetic  system  ?  For,  as  we  before  stated, 
any  weakened  nerve-cetiter  will  suffer  from  depressing  influence  that, 
through  the  mind  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  body  on  the  other,  may 
exhaust,  depress  or  excite  unduly,  through  the  emotions,  the  sympa- 
tiietic  chain.  In  man,  the  emotional  nerve-center  is  in  the  abdominal 
viscera ;  the  solar  plexus  of  the  emotional  nervons  system  seeming 
to  be  the  central  part,  to  and  from  which  flow  nerve-influence,  as 
related  to  the  sympathetic  chain. 

It  is,  I  believe,  understood  by  all  physicians,  that  mental  influence — 
good  or  bad  spirits  —  affect  materially  the  condition  of  the  body ; 
this  being  accomplished  through  the  emotional  system  of  nerves.  We 
ean  in  no  other  way  account  for  the  remarkable  phenomena  often  met 
in  morbid  conditions  of  the  physical  system.  That  disease  ean  be 
a^ravated  by  the  emotions  is  self-evident ;  and  that  it  may  be  so 
induced  I  think  equally  certain.  The  influence  of  the  emotions  on 
the  secretions,  poisoning  the  mother's  milk,  producing  vomiting,  diar- 
rhoea, chills,  pallor,  loss  of  appetite,  often  instantly  arresting  men- 
struation, etc.,  are  common  instances  of  an  influence  exerted  upon 
that  part  of  the  nervous  system,  over  which  we  have  no  control.  It 
is  quite  clear,  and  of  great  suggestive  value,  that  emotion  affects  the 
glandular  system  through  the  sympathetic  system  of  nerves,  and  that 
the  glandular  system  in  turn  affects  the  emotional  system. 

If  we  could  interpret  aU  that  nature,  in  its  relation  to  physical  life 
and  physical  expression  signals,  it  would  be,  to  say  the  least,  highly 
gratityiog.  There  is,  however,  much  we  have  learned,  and  if  true  to 
our  calling  may  comprehend.  Typhoid  fever,  for  instance,  is  not 
likely  to  prevail  among  women,  especially  during  the  catamenial 
period  of  her  existence ;  probably  owing  to  the  "  vent "  the  system 
gets  through  this  channel.  Again,  the  pinched,  leaden  look  of  feature 
in  peritonitis  is  characteristic ;  while  the  old  and  often  formidable 
malady,  denominated  ''  Milk  Leg,"  expresses  to  the  more  advanced 
gynaecolo^spst,  as  he  comprehends  it,  phlebitis,  caused  by  long-contin- 
ued pressure,  affecting  venous  circulation  in  contradistinction  to  the 
older  belief,  that  milk  circulated  in  the  veins,  producing  the  malady — 
expresses,  we  were  about  to  say,  that  we  are  advancing  a&  regards  our 
knowledge  of  the  maladies  of  woman.  Emotion,  actmg  through  the 
eerebro-spinal  system  only,  does  not  imply  diseased  action  ;  and  even 
the  functional  disturbance  that  may  be  induced  is  passive,  except 
severe  and  protracted  mental  grief,  or  distress  of  mind  is  brought  to 
bear.  It  is  thus  through  the  sympathetic  system  that  the  injurious 
effects  of  emotion  are  manifest,  and  its  relation  to  the  eerebro-spinal 
system  is  made  manifest  in  choreac  cases,  which  are  always  aggra- 
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vated  by  emotional  excitement ;  as  chorea  is  admitted  to  be  depend- 
ent on  a  feeble  or  ansemic  condition  of  the  cerebro-spinal  systenn,  we 
may  mention  it  as  an  example  of  the  volitional  order ;  also  epilepsy, 
paralysis,  apoplexy,  etc.,  are  examples.     A  little  thought  on  tnis  sub^ 
ject,  coupled  with  clearness  of  the  functions  of  these  two  systems  of 
nerves  —  the  cerebro-spinal  controlling  voluntary  life,  while  the  sym- 
pathetic system  controls  secretion,  nutrition    and   the  phenomena 
connected  therewith  —  is  suggestive  of  rational  diagnosis.      A   fair 
illustration  of  a  degenerate  condition  of  the  glandular  system,  aflFect- 
ing  the  emotions  through  the  sympathetic  chain,  is  often  observable 
at  the  "  change  of  life     in   woman.     She  may  not  become  insane, 
but  be  a  prey  to  imaginary  trouble ;  sees  things  on  the  darker  side  ; 
borrows  trouble,  and  suffers  from  breedings  and  fear  of  troubles  to 
come,  where  none  exists.     The  "change"  has  exerted  an  influence 
over  the  circulation  and  passive  life  of  the  parts. .  The  blood  sustains 
different   relation  to  the  parts ;  and  the  confusion,  we  may  say,  is 
manifest  through  the  emotional  system  of  nerves.     Moreover,  in  the 
brain,  the  seat  of  volitional  power,  we  have  all  instanced  cases  almost 
the  exact  counterpart  of  these  conditions.     The  sympathetic  system 
supplies  fibers  to  the  blood-vessels  connected  with  the  brain  ;  and 
when  the  emotional  system  is  specially  and  unusually  taxed  by  changes 
incident  to  the  critical  period,  or  other  depressing  causes  brought  to 
bear,  deranging  the  uterine  system,  and  woman  thus  left  high^  sus- 
ceptible to  emotional  influences,  we  may  assume,  with  reason,  that  it 
explains  suflSciently  clear  as  to  the  causes  of  epilepsy,  a  malady  belong- 
ing exclusively  to  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  being  readily  precipi- 
tated by  emotion.     The  cheek,  we  know,  will  suddenly  blanch  froin 
emotional  causes  of  a  depressing  character,  or  be  snffnsed  with  blushes 
(vascular    fullness)   from   emotional    excitement,   from   good   news, 
spirited  efforts,  etc.     So,  we  may  reason,  the  brain  may  be  influenced 
in  its  delicate  relation  of  capillary  vessels  to  its  pulp  —  being  readily 
congested  to  overfullness  of  its  vessels,  or  the  reverse ;  either  condi- 
tion acting  as  a  mischievous,   exciting  cause,   ]>roducing  the   two 
extremes  of  the  brain-circulation,  resulting  in  apoplexy,  hemiplegia, 
etc.      The   physician,   clearly  comprehending  these  conditions,  can 
readily  account  for  and  sympathize  with  a  class  of  patients  who,  too 
often,  are  ridiculed  by  the  observer ;  even  some  physicians  passing 
them  with  very  little  notice. 

One  special  condition  often  associated  with  disturbed  uterine  func- 
tion is  hypersesthesia  of  the  heart  and  abdominal  circulation  ;  result- 
ing in  palpitation  and  throbbing  of  the  abdominal  aorta,  producing 
alarm  in  tnemind  of  the  patient,  and  sometimes  misleading  the  physi- 
cian in  diagnosis,  as  it  simulates  symptoms  of  organic  change.  All 
cerebro-spinal  nerves  are  not  under  control  of  the  will.  That  import- 
ant nerve,  the  pneumogastric,  sending  branches  to  lieart,  stomach  and 
liver,  as  well  as  operating  the  lungs,  is  an  example.  The  will  cannot 
arrest  circulation  or  secretion,  nor  prevent  vital  changes  consequent 
upon  digestion  or  assimilation,  making  up  the  sum  of  nutrition  and 
nutritive  force.  Hypersesthesia  and  hypersemia,  so  often  manifest  at 
their  change  of  life,  with  unpleasantness,  are  expressed  by  palpitation 
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of  betit  —  snfiocfitiiig  feelings,  expressive,  in  some  instances,  of  danger 
eTeo,  and  jet  the  will  is  powerless  to  avert  it. 

ExeesBive  flooding  is,  or  may  be,  followed  by  any  or  of  all  of  this 
train  of  symptoms.      The  sympathetic  system  is  "  shocked  ; "  and, 
ftltboagh  nature  may  make  np  in  quantity,  she  lacks  in  qaality ;  there 
id  a  stronger  tendency  to  coagula,  and  heart-clot  may  result  —  a  neces- 
sarily fiatd  termination.     The  change  in  complexion  occurring  under 
rceh  dreomstancee  is  due  to  disturbance  of  function.  The  biliverdine, 
or  eoloriDg  principle  of  bile,  is  not  taken  up  by  the  liver,  the  system 
is  nnder  a  blight,  as  it  were ;  and  nature,  m  its  attempts  to  make 
^ood  oae  of  the  cutaneous  exhalants,  leaves  a  sallow  and  discolored 
skin.      In  fact,  dilation  and  contraction  of  blood-vessels  of  uterine 
frTstem,  with  its  diverse  results,  as  monorrhagia,  amenorrhoea,  and  the 
long  train  of  results,  may  be  directly  brought  about  by  emotion. 
The  inflaenoe  of  depressing  mental  causes  on  the  foetus  is  too  well 
known  to  be  attributed  to  any  other  cause.     The  change  exerted  on 
the  lacteal  secretions  so  influencing  them  as  to  instantly  make  them 
pcnsoDoos,  if  partaken  of  by  the  young  infant,  producing  convulsions, 
and  even  death  in  some  instances,  we  may  never  be  able  to  fully 
explain ;  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  reality,  as,  for  instance,  sudden  fits  of 
&nf^r  will  act  on  the  emotions  and  through  them  on  secretion  like  an 
eieetric  shock.      The  effect,  occasionally  almost  instantaneous,  pro- 
duced by  the  nse  of  uterine  injections,  is  due  to  shock  communicated 
to  the  nerve-periphery,  excitingand  depressing  throughout  the  entire 
^mpathetic  chain  of  nerves.     Those  who  may  have  used  intra-uterine 
iDJections,  however  gnarded  they  may  have  been  in  not  allowing  air 
to  be  forced  into  the  cavity,  must  have  occasionally  noticed  the 
alamiing  train  of  symptoms  referred  to.     I  have  had  under  my  own 
observation   several  cases  where  vaginal  injections  have  produced 
▼ery  alarming  symptoms  ;  owing,  no  doubt,  to  a  relaxed  condition  of 
the  canal  through  the  uterine  cervix,  admitting  air  in  the  uterine 
canty  driven  before  the  fluid  contents  of  the  syringe.     Having  had 
eume  experience  in  treating  intra-uterine  maladies  topically  by  injec- 
tiuQ  of  liquids  into  the  uterine  cavity,  and  conscious  that  some  cases 
have  died  from  direct  shock,  I  must,  nevertheless,  add  that,  in  many 
eases  where  topical  means   are  indicated,  I  should,  circumstances 
being  eqnal,  avail  myself  of  so  potent  a  means. 

Points  for  consideration  are:  First,  temperature,  the  fluid  used 
being  blood-heat;  second,  to  be  sure  that  no  air  passes  into  the 
cavity;  third,  that  it  be  done  with  great  slowness;  fourth,  to  be 
^ven  in  the  erect  position,  the  patient  lying  on  her  back  a  few 
minnles  after;  fifth,  that  no  cases  with  flexions  of  the  uterus  or 
gravid  uterus  are  fit  subjects.  I  will  add,  that  although  I  have  seen 
some  cases  that  suffered  from  direct  effect,  either  from  uterine  colic,  or 
the  more  alarming  symptoms  of  "  shock,"  the  system  taking  on  a  cold, 
amative  and  almost  lifeless  state,  yet  I  have  never  had  a  case  result 
in  peritonitis,  or  any  after-unfavorable  results ;  and,  as  I  have  grown 
cantioas  regarding  points  alluded  to,  I  have  had  little  trouble. 

There  is  one  condition  associated  with  the  using  of  uterine  injec- 
tioQs  that  expresses  so  much  that  I  briefly  allude  to  it,  viz.,  head 
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symptoms  —  as  headache,  fullness  or  dizziness,  simulating,  as  it  does, 
abnormal  conditions  associated  with  menstrual  functions.  The  bead 
sympathizing  with  passive  conffestions  and  various  faulty  conditions 
of  uterine  derangement,  is  well  known,  as  is  also  diarrhoea  at,  just 
before,  or  after  the  menstrual  period. 

1  might,  with  propriety,  allude  to  the  sexual  relations  and  their 
relation  with  diseases  of  the  pelvic  system  ;  but,  pass  these  for  want 
of  time,  with  the  exception  of  alluding  to  conditions  so  often  met  in 
women  who  have  husbands  that  have,  at  some  time,  had  gonorrhoea, 
and  who  may  have  a  long  train  of  symptoms  due  to  such  unchaste- 
ness,  as  pruritus  of  the  genitals,  irritation,  and  occasional  attacks  of 
sub-acute  vaginitis,  seemingly  a  passive  and  chronic  form  of  gonor- 
rhceal  effect. 

A  brief  allusion  to,  and  a  description  of  a  case  or  two  illustrating 
emotional  influence  due  to  morbid  conditions,  and  I  am  done.  I  have, 
for  several  years,  had  professional  charge  of  a  married  lady  invalid, 
aged  thirty-eight,  mother  of  two  children,  son  and  daughter,  aged, 
respectively,  twenty-two  and  eighteen.  She,  for  years,  without  mani- 
festing any  organic  disease  of  uterus  or  appendages,  has,  nevertheless, 
suffered  from  occasional  attacks  of  prostration  induced  by  whatever 
may  disturb  the  emotional  system.  These  attacks  are  accompanied  . 
by  violent  throbbings  of  the  abdomino-pelvic  system,  succeeaed  by 
faintness,  and  an  almost  pulseless  condition,  from  which  she  may 
rally  in  a  few  hours,  or  days,  and  possessing  an  indomitable  amonnt 
of  energy.  She  seeks,  when  practicable,  the  open  air,  walks,  rides, 
etc.  Her  appearance  in  these  intervals  is  devoid  of  freshness ;  conn- 
tenance  sallow  —  menstrual  functions  regular,  appetite  moderate, 
digestion  fair.  In  size,  small,  delicately  formed,  dart  hair,  eyes  brown, 
temperament  mental-motive. 

The  phenomenon  to  which  I  wish  to  call  attention  in  this  case  is 
this  :  When  this  lady  is  suffering  from  these  nervous  attacks  she  sus- 
tains a  somewhat  remarkable  and  peculiar  electrical  relation  to  metallic 
substances.  For  instance :  If  she  touches  the  brass  thumb-screw  of 
the  gas-pipe,  or  the  gauge  to  the  furnace-register,  or  other  metals,  she 
immediately  feels  an  electrical  shock,  or  thrill,  concentrated  more 
especially  through  the  uterine  pelvic  system. 

Is  there  not,  in  this  case,  a  lack  of  electric  (nerve)  force,  the  static 
electricity  resident  in  the  metal  being. drawn,  as  it  were,  in  these 
devitalized  conditions,  toward  the  common  emotional  center  ?  While 
I  am  not  clear  on  this  point,  I  still  lean  to  this  opinion.  I  will  add, 
that  ordinary  electrical  currents,  primary  or  induced,  have  no  seeming 
influence  to  prevent  or  modify  this  condition,  or  to  benefit  the  patient. 

The  next  and  last  I  wish  to  mention  is  that  of  a  young  lady  some 
twenty-four  years  old,  fresh,  florid,  light  complexion,  well  develped  ; 
has  been  married,  the  mother  of  two  children  ;  habits  of  lady  regular  ; 
suffers  from  occasional  attacks  of  inflammation  of  cervix  uten,  of  a 
low  grade,  leaving  uterus  rather  irritable  in  the  intervals.  This 
patient  is  intelligent,  but  designing;  seems  to  glory  in  misleading 
physicians  ;  whether  to  get  sympathy  from  neighbors  and  friends,  is 
best  known  to  herself.    The  feature  of  special  note  is  this :  She  may. 
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seeminglj,  be  taken  violently  ill;  sends  for  a  physician.  I  attended 
her  at  one  time ;  she  complained  of  great  pain  in  the  uterns  or 
^'womby"  as  she  expressed  it  —  trembled  violently,  and  groaned  and- 
ibly ;  face  wore  an  excited  and  flashed  look.  This  state  of  things 
oootinaed  several  days,  she  complaining,  at  intervals,  of  intense  pain. 
I  observed  that  she  seemed  excited,  and  specially  nervons,  if  I  gave 
her  cloee  examination  and  close  scrntiny  ;  other  physicians  saw  her  ; 
the  case  was  prononnced  acnte  endo-metritis,  with  unnsnal  hyperas- 
thesia ;  there  was  evident  symptoms  of  nymphomania  present.  She 
bad  a  great  passion  to  have  her  hands  held,  and  was  passively  influ- 
enced, especially  if  some  gentleman  friend  would  hold  her  hand.  I 
g&w  her  one  day  abont  three  p.  m.,  and  examined  tacitly  the  abdo- 
men, and  it  was  normal ;  was  summoned  again  in  the  evening,  the 
nurse  saying  to  me:  ^'Patient  seemed  bloated."  Passing  my  hand 
orer  abdominal  walls  I  found  them  somewhat  bloated,  with  no 
increase  of  heat  or  tenderness.  (She  had  complained  of  tenderness 
from  the  first.^  Ordering  topical  means  I  dismissed  the  caee  for  the 
night,  and  calling  next  morning  I  found  her  abdomen  bloated  to  dis- 
tension —  fully  as  great  as  pregnancy  at  full  time.  There  was  not, 
iside  from  excitement,  any  unusual  symptoms,  either  in  pulse,  tem- 
peratnre  or  secretions;  she  still  maintained  a  fresh  look  —  appetite 
eood.  In  this  condition  she  remained  some  two  or  three  weeks 
longer;  the  friends  and  neighbors  anxious  to  have  case  terminate  in 
some  manner.  A  physician  of  some  repute  as  a  surgeon,  was  called, 
surreptitiously ;  examined  the  case  very  thoroughly,  digitally  per 
Tascina  and  with  speculum,  hinted  pregnancy,  associated  with  dropsy  ; 
»ii  she  must  be  tapped,  and  told  a  lady  friend  she  had  both  pus  and 
water  that  mnst  be  removed  to  save  her  life.  He  saw  her  the  third 
time  and  had  his  instruments  at  hand  to  operate  with. 

Having  seen  the  case  from  ^he  first  I  considered  it  a  case  of  hyper- 
excitement  of  uterine  pelvic  system  —  perhaps  it  might  be  called 
i^eudo-cyesis.  I  saw  the  folly  of  an  operation.  I  said  to  the  friends, 
there  is  a  test  that  will  settle  this  matter,  viz.,  chloroform.  She  stoutly 
resisted  this  course,  but  strategy  and  the  chloroform  won.  The  hugely 
ilistended  abdominal  walls  became  placid  as  if  by  magic  ;  the  uterus, 
in  a  normal  condition,  could  be  plainly  felt  through  abdominal  walls  ; 
the  garb  of  deception  was  exposed,  and  she  almost  immediately 
returned  to  duty.  This  woman,  like  some  of  the  equine  species, 
.i>ald  puff  herself  out  of  shape  and  into  notoriety  on  short  notice  ; 
-he  seemed  to  have  an  erectile  power  over  abdominal  tissue  at  will, 
ind  even  made  her  boast  that  she  could  ^^fool  the  doctors^'*  which  she 
hid  done,  I  subsequently  learned,  before. 

In  a  medico-legal  sense  these  cases  arc  exceedingly  interesting,  as 
without  any  reasonable  motive  this  case  kept  the  whole  neighbor- 
hood in  excitement  and  alarm  some  eight  weelcs,  practicing  deception 
with  anceecfi,  a  condition  of  the  uterine  system  akin  to  hysteria,  it 
iecms  to  me. 

In  eonclosion  I  briefly  remark  that,  assuming  the  uterine  nervous 
\retem  in  woman  to  be  the  emotional  center,  we  have  a  guide  to  con- 
iitiosa  and  symptoms,  remote  and  otherwise  obscure,  readily  inter- 
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preting  the  Infltience  exerted  on  the  emotionB  and  in  tnrn  the  emotion 
on  this  great  central  system.  The  more  and  closer  we  observe,  tin 
more  apparent  becomes  this  fact  —  that  woman  is  influenced  emotion 
al]  by  morbid  changes  of  the  generative  system,  and  man  the  digest!  vc 
No  one  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  the  nnmerons  iraaginine:s  of  personi 
snffering  from  gastric  or  gastro-intestinal  disorders,  can  but  coincide 
with  this  view.  Snch  patients  have  imaginings,  heart  disease,  con 
cealed  cancer,  etc.  We  may,  therefore,  profitably  stndy,  and  com 
pare,  and  avoid  being  misled  by  symptoms  often  assuming  sncl 
prominence  as  to  mislead  in  diagnosis  and  consequently  in  treatment 
and  I  am  lirmly  convinced,  if  we  give  the  relation  of  cause  and  effeci 
due  the  uterine  system  of  nerves  and  its  connection  with  emotior 
and  emotion  with  it,  we  will  have  made  a  grand  advance  in  favor  o\ 
woman. 

Adbian,  Michigan^  June,  1876. 
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SURGICAL   HINTS,    ETC. 

By  a.  L.  Clabk,  M.  D. 

The  treatment  of  the  special  diseases  of  women  is  a  subject  dating 
back  but  a  short  time  in  the  annals  of  modern  medical  practice.  With 
the  exception  of  the  obstetrical  forceps,  scarcely  even  the  represen  tu- 
tives  of  any  of  the  gynsebological  instruments  in  common  use  to-daj 
was  in  existence  100  years  ago.     It  is  true,  the  history  of  medicine, 
in  its  repetition  of  itself,  is  but  runntdg  parallel  with  some  other 
branches  of  science,  for  we  find  that  many  of  the  implements  of 
modern  times  existed,  in  idea  at  least,  centuries  ago,  but  that  in  the 
decadence  of  all  science  which  took  place  during  the  dark  ages,  their  nsc 
was  entirely  forgotten.    It  should  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  medi- 
cal profession  that  with  the  more  correct  ideas  of  pathology,  phj'siol- 
ogy  and  anatomy,  which  investigations  have  elucidated  this  fruitful 
subject,  has  met  with  a  prompt  and  vigorous  attention,  and  that  very 
many  of  the  difSculties  whicn  but  a  century  ago  were  considered  to 
be  without  remedy  are  now  successfully  treated,  and  suffering  women 
restored  to  lives  of  health,  comfort  and  happiness.    Most  markedly', 
perhaps,  is  this  the  case  in  the  operation  of  ovarian  tumors,  the  various 
nstulsd,  lacerations  of  the  pericnlum,  ulcerations,  and  the  various  dis- 
placements of  the  uterus.     Two  prominent,  ideas  or  divisions  may  be 
said  to  have  existed  among  gynaecologists  during  the  progress  of  this 
study,  the  one  purely  surgical,  mechanical,  embracing  every  opportu- 
nity to  compass  the  desired  end  by  the  use  of  the  knife,  strong  eschar- 
otics  and  caustics,  the  other  conservative,  viewing  all  these  means 
with  distrust  and  holding  them  only  as  a  means  of  dernier  resort. 
The  former  bold  and  aggressive,  carried  operative  means  forward  to 
an  excess  which  has  evidently  brought  about  a  reaction,  so  that  the 
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tide  at  present  sets  toward  a  more  conservative  system  of  practice* 
Onr  illostration  of  this  idea  occurs  in  the  suggestion  recently  made 
to  do  away  with  the  formidable  operation  of  ovariotomy,  discussing 
those  tnmors  by  a  harmless  operation  of  the  galvanic  current. 

I  am  not  aware  that  any  very  great  and  signal  steps  have  been 
taken  in  advance  during  the  past  year ;  many  minor  ideas  have  been 
dereloped  and  brought  forward,  some  of  which,  after  trial,  will  be, 
probably,  found  worthy  of  perpetuation,  while  others  will  pass  to  the 
rear  and  obscurity.  During  the  past  year  my  attention  Ims  been 
called  to  dilation  of  the  vagina,  or  even  the  os,  carefully,  in  cases  of 
severe  vomiting  during  pregnancy.  The  vagina  may  be  distended 
with  a  Holesworth  or  Barnes  dilator,  or  with  pledgets  of  carbolized 
cotton.  I  have  tried  in  but  one  instance,  and  can  only  say  in  that 
case  the  result  was  very  satisfactory.  Several  successful  instances  of 
this  treatment  have  found  their  way  into  the  columns  of  the  medical 
jonmals. 

An  intra-uterine  pessary  for  the  correction  of  flexions  of  the  uterus 
is  a  novelty  promising  well  in  some  cases.  A  stone,  varying  in  size 
and  length  to  suit  the  case,  split  and  its  halves  separated,  is  to  be 
introdnced  within  the.  cervical  canal.  The  halves,  separating  after 
iotrodaction,  are  designed  to  retain  the  instrument  in  place,  and  so 
long  aa  worn  it  serves  as  a  splint  that  rendei;s  the  recurrence  of  a 
redneed  flexion  impossible.  Of  course  where  other  igtra-uterine  pes- 
earies  cannot  be  tolerated  this  would,  probably,  prove  a  failure. 

The  pessary  and  the  holder  or  handle,  by  which  it  is  introduced, 
are  ingenious  devices,  and  I  should  consider  them  worthy  of  investi- 
gation. A  weak  galvanic  current  has  been  projected  by  making  the 
Hakes  of  the  instrument  of  diiferent  metals.  I  should  have  little 
omfidetice  in  such  an  arrangement.  The  respirator  continues  to  hold 
aLijrh  rank  as  a  means  of  diagnosis  and  cure  in  some  of  the  diseases 
pecoiiar  to  females. 

Intra-pelvic  abscesses,  from  whatever  origin  or  excuse,  may  be  safely 
Aid  easily  explored  and  evacuated  in  this  way,  the  nature  and  com- 
r<i^itioQ  of  ovarian  tumors  brought  to  light,  and  the  evacuation  of 
nammarj  abscesses  may,  in  some  cases,  be  thus  advantageously 
effected.  A  great  variety  of  uterine  supporters  are  in  the  market, 
*nd  it  is  hard  to  say  where  the  next  improvement  will  be  made  in 
these  instruments.  There  is,  however,  a  field  open  to  onr  inventors 
in  the  construction  of  a  better  uterine  repositor  than  has  yet  been 
prodoced,  as  neither  the  instruments  of  Sims,  Skane  or  Elliott,  singly 
or  combined,  are  all  that  is  to  be  desired. 

Bapid  dOation  of  the  female  urethra  has  of  late  been  found  practi- 
cable, and  in  many  cases  desirable.  The  patient  having  been  anses- 
fhetued  sounds  or  bougies  of  increasing  size  are  rapidly  introduced 
in  SQceeeaion  nntil  a  finger  can  be  passed,  first  the  little  finger,  then 
thefim. 

Bat  a  very  few  remedies  are  required  for  the  dilation,  thus  enab- 
-^ng  the  operator  to  explore  the  urethra  and  bladder  for  tumor  or 
s^ne,  and  red  incontinence  of  urine  has  followed,  although  the 
^thra  remains  oonsiderably  dilated  for  some  days.     Taking  advan- 
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tage  of  this  principle,  specula  of  boxwood  and  ivory  for  the  female 
urethra  liave  been  constructed  of  varying  size  and  fenestrated  so  that 
through  these  openings  any  urethral  tumors  being  made  to  protrude 
can  be  removed  by  the  knife,  the  natural  or  galvano-cautery.  These 
instruments  may  be  introduced  under  anaesthesia  without  previous 
preparation. 

Perhaps  the  contagious  character  of  puerperal  fever  may  yet  be 
doubted  by  a  few,  although  the  weight  of  evidence  decidedly  sup- 

f>orts  the  view.  In  this  connection  it  merits  mention  from  the  proven 
iabilit}^  of  women,  undergoing  any  surgical  treatment,  to  become 
infected  from  contact  with  a  medical  adviser  who  is  treating  at  the 
time  cases  of  puerperal  fever.  I  cannot  too  strongly  urge  and  recom- 
mend the  necessity  of  great  care  and  rigid  cleanliness  in  all  gynaeco- 
logical operations. 

I^^ot  deeming  that  a  description  of  cases  treated  could  be  of  any 
interest  of  particular  value  in  a  paper  of  this  kind,  I  have  simply 
made  mention  of  some  points  of  interest  and  importance. 

Chioaoo,  June^  1876. 


No.  8. 
FEMALE  DISEASES  AND  THEIR  AVOIDANCE. 

By  S.  B.  Munn,  M.  D. 

• 

The  word  "  gyncecology  " — from  (/wn^,  genitive,  gunaikos^  a  woman, 
and  logos^  a  discourse  —  a  discourse  on  woman  and  the  peculiarities 
of  her  constitution  and  organism  as  compared  with,  or  as  diiferinrr 
from,  man.  A  committee  having  been  appointed  to  speak  on  the 
diseases  of  women,  I  must  avoid  trespassing  on  their  ground,  and 
shall  confine  what  I  have  to  say  to  women's  peculiarities,  and  some 
of  the  causes  of  diseases  peculiar  to  them. 

Much  has  been  said  on  the  subject  of  woman's  rights  within  tltc 
last  few  years,  a  demand  for  equality,  etc.,  all  of  which  we  believe  in. 
But  what  is  equality!  It  does  not  consist  in  weight,  in  hight,  or  in 
physical  strength  ;  indeed,  the  very  fact  that  women  and  men  are  not 
alike,  is  the  greatest  blessing  to  both.  Equality,  as  we  understand  it, 
is  perfect  freedom  for  each  to  fill  the  sphere  for  which  they  have  a 
capacitv  and  taste;  but  it  must  consist  with  diversity. of  mind,  habic 
of  thinking  and  doing.  In  all  these  woman  differs  from  man  in 
almost  every  particular ;  not  that  I  would  regard  man  as  the  supe- 
rior. Women^a  tastes  and  the  demands  in  their  nature  are  so  difl^erent 
from  those  of  men  that  the  former  are  frequently,  I  may  say,  gener^ 
ally,  misunderstood.  Men,  very  often  on  account  of  pressure  o\ 
business  (and  some  that  are  never  pressed  with  business),  do  nol 
bestow  on  their  wives  the  consideration  whichthey  really  need.  Tli€ 
dissatisfaction  and  sorrow,  which  are  almost  inevitable,  in  time  affectc 
their  nervous  system  and  produces  functional  derangement  both  o) 
the  digestive  and  sexual  organs,  congestion  of  the  nterns,  and  perhapi 
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hypertrophy,  indaratiou  and  nlceration.  It  is  one  thing  to  fancy  a 
Toman  and  pay  her  attentions  before  marriage,  and  quite  a  different 
thing  to  yield  to  her  due  appreciation  and  attention  afterward  and 
alwajs.  Such  neglect,  added  to  the  exactions,  and  I  might  say,  the 
inflictions  of  society,  have  a  depressing  influence  and  j>roduce,  or  at 
least,  predispK)6e  to  many  diseases  peculiar  to  their  sex. 

Another    and    still  greater  cause  of  '^  female  diseases  "  exists  in 

incompatible  marriage.     Judging  from  observation,  I  am  of  opinion 

that  more  than  half  of  the  present  marriages  are  of  this  character, 

and  therefore  contrary  to  nature.    Frequently  the  habits  and  manners 

vi  connubial  partners  are  not  agreeable  to  each  other,  and  they  are 

Got  happy  in  each  other's  society.     The  reason  why  their  sun  never 

^n^es  down  is  b^^nse  it  never  rises.     Such  married  life  is  darkness 

arA  disappointment  that  is  only  solaced  by  the  death  of  one  of  the 

siifortunate  persons.     Such  a  state  of  affairs  has  its  injurious  and 

demoralizing  influence  on  a  man,  but  on  a  woman  its  eiiect  is  most 

cruel  and  terrible,  producing  those  diseases  peculiar  to  her  sex,  and 

the  deathly  feeling  that  life  is  without  object  and  interest.     If  only 

offering  and  premature  death  are  the  results,  the  persons  are  com- 

l<iratively  fortunate.    But  such  persons  will  ask  many  questions  that 

eomebudy  must  answer,  or  they  will  solve  them  for  themselves.     This 

whole  subject  of  compatible  marriages  is  worthy  of  more  thought 

Sjd  consideration  than  any  of  us  are  willing  to  express. 

Vivid  emotion  is  another  peculiarity  of  woman.  We  do  not  deny 
:!iat  man  is  more  or  less  emotional,  but  it  is  certain  that  woman  is 
[^coliarly  so.  She  is  the  first  to  be  influenced  by  sympathy,  when- 
ever there  appears  to  be  an  occasion  ;  the  first  to  go  forward  when 
tLere  is  a  religions  excitement,  especially  if  the  preacher  is  pathetical, 
and  tells  affecting  stories  of  love,  and  suffering,  etc.  Her  emotions 
lead  her  frequently  to  excesses  in  labor,  in  works  of  charity,  and  self- 
deniaU  often  to  a  degree  producing  debility.  I  once  knew  a  woman 
who  believed  that  she  ought  to  and  did  fast,  fourteen  days,  so  that 
bhe  became  very  weak,  and  that  through  religious  emotions. 

We  think  that  women  generally  love  with  more  intensity  than 
men.  Perhaps  that  causes  one  other  peculiarity  of  women  —  jealousy ; 
not  that  men  ar^  always  tree  from  it,  but  that  women  are  so  much^ 
more  inclined  to  its  excesses  as  to  justify  us  in  considering  it  a  morbid 
passion  especially  peculiar  to  them.  Cases  have  come  under  my 
uwn  observation  and  into  my  hands  for  treatment,  in  wliich  the 
patients  had  become  diseased  from  jealousy  alone,  and  without  any 
giKKi  cause. 

In  condasioD,  I  will  counsel  women  to  know  themselves  better,  and 
then  to  accept  tlieir  own  nature  and  its  attributes,  or  from  God,  for 
better  or  for  worse.  Bnt  they  should  possess  themselves,  their  own 
persons  and  conditions,  ^^  in  sanctification  and  in  honor."  Especially 
fhr»uld  they  avoid  incompatible  marriages.  Their  own  happiness, 
:hcir  health  and  life,  the  health  and  happiness  of  their  children,  if 
tiiey  have  any,  the  real  good  of  society,  are  vital  considerations  to 
aduivnish  them  not  to  enter  into  marriage  with  those  who  are  not 
adapted  to  them.     One  mistake  is  the  marrying  of  a  man  several  years 
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yonoger ;  the  odds  should  be  the  other  way.  Bat,  if  the  rearing  of 
ofispring  is  not  to  go  entirely  out  of  fashion,  and  women  are  yet  to 
be  aesirons  of  another  destiny  than  the  blight  of  barrenness,  and  its 
consequent  nn womanliness,  these  are  matters  to  be  taken  into  acconnt. 
The  criminal  popolation,  the  deformed,  the  deaf  and  dnmb,  the  idiotic, 
the  nnbeloved,  the  constitntionally  melancholic  and  nnhappv,  the 
weakly  and  scrofnlons,  are,  to  an  overwhelming  disproportion  and 

reponderanee,  the  progeny  of  unhappy  and  incompatible  parents. 

t  IS  a  grave  question  whether,  with  all  the  sexual  vice  and  social 
profligacy  that  exists  and  blotches  over  the  entire  surface  of  society, 
the  engendering  of  such  individuals  is  not  a  fountain  of  greater  evil. 
Matrimonial  alliances,  contracted  with  an  earnest  affection,  intel- 
ligence, and  a  good  conscience,  are  snre  to  avoid  these  evils  and  to  be 
productive  of  good.  The  world  is  better,  the  individuals  are  purer 
and  happier,  aye,  and  healthier  for  this. 

Watsebubt,  Conn.,  Jutis  28,  1876. 
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PRE-NATAL  CHILD-KILLING. 

ITB   RELATIONS  TO   WOMEN   AND   SOCIETY. 

Bt  Rebecca  Y.  AjrroK,  M.  D. 

Few  cases,  among  the  many  which  the  physician  is  required  to 
treat,  are  more  undesirable  and  perplexing  than  the  injuries  resulting 
from  foeticide  —  in  which  the  mothers,  whether  successful  in  their 
endeavors  or  otherwise,  are  compelled  to  procure  other  professional 
aid.  When  calling  attention  to  this  subject,  I  do  not  propose  to 
dwell  apon  the  tiew  cases  that  occur  among  the  unmarried ;  I  wish  to 
enlist  the  medical  profession,  at  least  my  sister-physicians,  in  the 
endeavor  to  enlighten  the  public  in  regard  to  this  practice  among  tho 
married  ;  and  of  the  great  danger  incurred  to  health  and  life  by  the 
woman  who  ventures  to  destroy  the  life  of  her  unborn  offspring,  at 
whatever  period  of  its  existence.  Nor  will  I  pause  in  order  to  prove 
that  abortion  is  often  practiced  by  married  women.  The  frequent 
mention  of  the  fact  by  physicians,  medical  societies,  and  in  the  records 
of  our  criminal  courts,  affords  ample  testimony.  Indeed,  the  number 
of  physicians  is  but  few  who  have  not  known  or  been  required  to  treat 
women  who  have  injured  themselves  in  some  way  by  producing  or 
attempting  to  produce  miscarriage. 

The  fact  is  recognized  among  medical  men,  that  a  miscarriage  hav- 
ing once  occurred,  is  alwajs  more  or  less  likely  to  impair  the  nealth, 
and  to  induce  a  tendency  to  its  recurrence  in  the  event  of  a  subsequent 
pregnancy.  This  is  the  case  even  when  it  took  place  from  accident 
or  any  unavoidable  cause,  now  much,  then,  the  peril  must  be 
increased,  and  the  health  liable  to  permanent  injury,  when  poison 
ous  drugs,  or  mechanical  interference  is  employed  to  oat  abort  the 
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period  of  gestation.  In  addition  to  the  derangement  occasioned  to 
the  neiTons  system  in  each  cases,  there  is  always  danger  of  hemor- 
rha^,  oloeration,  peritonitis  and  death.  This  danger  is  greater  in 
proportion  to  the  advancement  of  the  pregnancy,  ft  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  assert  that  impaired  health,  oangcrous  disorder,  and  olteu 
death,  oocor  in  consequence  of  the  attempts  of  mothers  to  destroy 
their  ofispring  —  "We  speak  that  we  do  Know,  and  testify  that  we 
huve  seen." 

If  abortions  were  produced  only  among  low,  ignorant,  poverty- 
stricken  women,  tied  to  dissipated  husbands  and  a  life  of  drudgery, 
the  more  fortunate  among  them  might  try  with  some  show  of  plausi- 
bility to  extenuate  the  unnatural  act  while  bemoaning  the  sin  and 
saSeriug.  But  such  is  not  the  fact.  In  every  rank  and  condition  of 
sucietj  we  find  the  woman  to  whom  it  may  be  addressed,  the  woful 
accusation  of  the  Hebrew  prophet :  "In  thy  skirts  is  found  the  blood 
of  the  souls  of  the  poor  infiocents  ;  I  have  not  found  it  by  secret 
search,  but  upon  all  these."  Unless  physicians  take  an  active  part  in 
pointing  out  the  dangers  which  accompany  this  crime,  and  the  laws 
are  enforced  against  it  more  stringently,  there  appears  good  reason  to 
fear  an  increase  of  the  evil  till  the  health  as  well  as  the  morals  of 
society  shall  become  greatly  impaired. 

Few  cases  that  come  nnder  the  care  of  physicians  require  more 
tact  and  judgment  than  those  of  willful  miscarriage ;  to  manage  them 
snccesfifully,  and  at  the  same  time  prevent  the  disclosure  of  the  culpa- 
ble act,  without  involving  their  own  good  name  under  suspicion  of 
^lariog  aided  and  participated  in  the  crime.  In  some  instances  the 
Woman  herself  is  the  only  one  knowing  to  the  matter,  and  she  will 
endearor  to  conceal  it  from  her  husband,  and  even  to  mislead  the 
plysician  —  persisting  till  alarmed  by  her  sufferings  —  in  her  denial 
of  having  had  any  improper  means  for  such  a  purpose.  The  physi- 
cian is  in  duty  bound,  in  all  these  cases,  to  employ  great  circumspec- 
tiuD  both  on  his  own  account  and  on  account  of  the  family. 

Such  persons  occasionally  endeavor  to  persuade  their  physician  to 
prodooe  abortion,  holding  out  very  strong  inducements  for  his  cupid- 
ity—enough, sometimes,  to  put  his  firmness  and  conscience  to  a 
^vere  test.  JBut  the  course  is  as  clear  for  the  honorable  practitioner 
42  the  dnty  is  imperative.  Such  inducements  must  be  unequivocally 
rejected ;  he  should  further  warn  every  one  of  the  danger  and  set 
lorth  the  immorality  of  such  an  act.  It  is  the  duty  of  family  physi- 
ciana  to  deal  honestly  and  exercise  their  influence  for  the  best  ends, 
^ith  those  under  their  care.  The  physician  that  will  consent  to 
^-iftt  a  woman  to  destroy  her  unborn  child,  except  it  is  necessary  for 
•he  preservation  of  her  own  life,  deserves  the  greatest  degradation 
'l-at  can  be  inflicted  within  the  limits  of  his  profession,  and  added 
'•"■^  that,  the  severe  punishment  of  the  law.  Even  in  the  extenuated 
'^  in  which  the  expedient  is  considered  necessary  in  order  to  pre- 
^^'e  the  life  of  the  mother,  it  ought  not  to  be  adopted  without  the 
'{•rToral  of  professional  counsel  whenver  such  counsel  is  possible  to 
.''.-care. 

A  guQty  woman  is  prone  -^  if  ill  consequences  do  not  appear 
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immediately  following  miscarriage  —  to  flatter  herself  that  ehe  has 
experienced  no  harm.  She  will  often  be  hard  to  convince  that  any 
disease  which  may  afterward  happen  is  the  result  of  the  violence 
which  she  perpetrated  upon  herself.  But  the  intelligent  physician  is 
not  thus  deceived.  Nevertheless,  how  many  difliculties  he  encounters 
whenever  he  attempts  to  show  to  her  that  by  such  violence,  or  even 
by  professional  aid  to  produce  a  miscarriage,  the  laws  of  health  as  well 
as  of  morals  are  violated,  and  she  exposes  kerself  to  many  dangers. 
One  will  reply  to  him  that  there  can  be  no  wrong  in  the  act,  if  it  is 
performed  during  the  earlier  months  of  gestation  ;  there  being  a  belief 
among  many  that  there  is  substantially  no  life  till  the  motion  of  the 
cfiild  nas  been  felt.  Another  will  plead,  "  My  condition  of  health  is 
such  that  it  will  not  justify  me  in  bearing  children."  Another  plea 
is,  *'  We  are  too  poor  to  rear  a  family."  Various  other  reaaons  are 
offered,  the  closing  one  often  being  this:  ^^There  cannot  he  much 
wrong  in  itj  for  I  never  heard  from  the  pulpit  either  a  nyord  of 
wa7*nina  or  condernnaiion?^ 

With  such  ideas,  and  the  encouragement  and  example  of  female 
friends,  added  to  the  general  lack  of  physiological  knowled^,  and 
the  too  great  neglect  ot  parents  and  religious  instructors  to  deal  with 
the  subject  as  its  vast  importance  demands,  the  health-destroying  and 
soul-destroying  practice  of  foeticide  is  spreading.  It  la  carrying 
immoralit}',  disease  and  mortality  into  families  from  the  lowest  rank 
upward,  through  all  grades  in  the  community. 

Society  is  sure  to  suffer  from  the  physical  and  moral  impairnier.t  oi 
children  born  of  a  mother  who  has  previously  produced  abortion  upon 
herself  and  so  injured  her  health.  It  is  not  easy  to  believ^e  that  a 
woman  that  has  thought  and  planned  the  destroying  of  her  former 
children,  and  actually  perpetrated  the  cruel  act,  will  be  likely  to  trans 
mit  a  humane  and  benevolent  disposition  and  a  high  moral  tone  oi 
character  to  such  offspring  as  she  may  afterward  permit  to  live.  Liik< 
begets  its  like,  as  surely  as  the  sins  of  the  fatners  are  visited  npor 
their  children. 

Nevertheless,  women  are  not  always  the  ones  to  be  blamed  in  thii 
matter.  They  are  often  prompted,  urged,  and  virtually  compelled 
by  their  husbands,  to  take  measures  to  avoid  bearing  children.  Wha 
right-minded  person  will  think,  without  horror,  of  a  man  proposing 
to  the  woman  whom  he  has  solemnly  vowed  to  protect  and  honor 
that  she  shall  outrage  all  the  holy  instincts  of  maternity,. and  imnio 
late  her  unborn  child  even  at  the  risk  of  her  own  health  and  life? 

That  horror  onlj'  deepens  when  we  think  of  the  prospective  mot  he 
suggesting  the  matter  to  her  husband  and  asking  his  co-operation 
Think  of  such  a  consultation  in  a  Christian  land,  even  occaaionall 
in  a  family  that  passes  for  Christian  ! 

True,  neither  husband  nor  wife  may  call  the  ad  assassination  wl^il 
consulting  together  to  take  life  —  the  life  of  their  unborn  child.  Dn 
what  is  assassination,  if  such  a  deed  is  not  ?  Webster  defines  an  assa^ 
sin  to  be  "  one  who  killSy  or  attempts  to  killy  by  stuprise  or  aei^r^i 
assault^  A  child,  from  the  earliest  moment,  has  life,  or  it  \^onl 
never  exist  at  all.    With  fair  play  it  would  live  to  become  a  good  an 
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useful  citizen.  If  the  taking  of  its  life  before  birth  —  killing  it,  or 
attempting  to  kill  it  —  whether  the  period  of  existence  is  of  one 
week's  ormany  months'  duration,  is  not  a  "  secret  assault,"  a  "  killing 
by  sorprifie,"  in  the  most  cowardly  manner,  it  will  be  hard  to  desig- 
nate any  felonious  act  that  comes  properly  within  Webster's  defini- 
tion of  ^^assassination,"  be  the  judicial  construction  of  the  offense 
what  it  may. 

If  such  a  family  consultation  as  has  been  indicated  should  result  in 
a  determination  to  "  kill "  their  cliild,  tlie  parents  will  have  given  it 
a  smaller  chance  for  life  than  the  *'  Heathen  Chinese  "  allow  to  their 
oflE&pring.  These  are  reported  as  only  exposing  female  infants,  after 
their  birth,  to  the  mercy  of  the  elements,  wild  beasts,  or  the  charity 
of  the  passer-by.  Even  the  blood-thirsty  Herod  only  sought  to  kill 
the  children  of  one  sex.  But  in  this,  our  CKristiwrh  country,  the  abor- 
tionist "  kills,  or  attempts  to  kill,"  regardless  of  the  sex  of  the  victim 
of  the  **  secret  assault,''  in  order  that  the  mother  may  not  be  required 
to  Durse  or  rear  it,  and  the  father  to  provide  for  it  till  manhood  or 
womanhood. 

Who  will  envy  the  meditations  of  such  a  couple  in  their  childless 
old  age?  Others  will  be  blessed  with  the  affection  and  kind  regard  of 
their  children  during  their  declining  years;  but  this  lonely  pair  will 
have  DO  such  consolation  or  reliance.  No  emotion  of  joy  or  pride 
can  come  to  them  to  excite  and  warm  their  hardened,  forlorn  hearts, 
in  the  hearing  of  the  virtues,  prosperity  and  usefulness  of  their  own 
SODS  and  daughters.  K  the  aged  woman  bemoans  her  solitary  condi- 
tion, she  is  answered  by  the  memories  of  young  motherhood.  She, 
too,  might  have  been  the  mother  of  children  to  oless  and  care  for  her 
in  her  old  age,  if  she  had  not,  ^'  by  secret  assault  and  treachery," 
destroyed  the  fruit  of  her  womb. 

Bat,  I  appeal,  shall  we  condemn  stich  unfortunates  without  pity  or 
diaerimination  I  Shall  we  not  ascertain  whether  others  are  not  partly 
tohlaaief  It  is  certain  that  ignorance  of  the  moral  bearings  of  the 
cage,  and  of  the  physical  effects  of  such  acts  upon  the  mother,  has  had 
very  much  to  do  with  this  matter.  If  parents  themselves,  in  times 
pafct^  had  but  understood  these  things  and  had  given  their  children 
}>roper  instractions  in  regard  to  the  relations  of  wives  and  husbands, 
mothers  and  fathers,  the  sons  and  daughters  might  have  begun  their 
c«H}ja|^  life  with  more  correct  and  rational  ideas  of  its  obligations 
A»d  responsibilities.  And  if  the  preachers  of  the  Gospel  had  performed 
their  dnty  feftrlessly  and  intelh'gently,  if  they  had  explained,  in  all  its 
beariogs,  the  commandment,  ^^TThoushalt  not  killj^  then  the  crime  of 
abortioo  would  never  have  gained  such  a  foothold. 

Bat  the  clergy  have  not  been  alone  in  this  guilt  of  omission. 
Phrsicians,  I  fear,  have  not  done  what  they  might  and  ought  ':o  have 
<i«Qe,  both  in  regard  to  the  enlightening  of  the  public  upon  this  sub- 
ject, and  the  disfellowshipping  of  the  members  of  their  own  profes- 
ei'O  who  are  guilty  of  the  crime. 

Timidity  —  to  call  it  by  no  worse  name  —  has,  doubtless,  prevented 
«"roe  from  doing  their  full  dnty  in  the  professional  intercourse  lest 
tkqr  might  give  offense  to  their  patrons;  when,  by  fidelity,  to  their 
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own  knowledge  of  the  right  they  might  have  done  much  to  arrest  the 
evil.  Others  there  are  who  are  even  more  gnilty.  Doctors  have 
been  found  willing  to  abet  the  crime,  and  even  to  follow  it  as  a  voca- 
tion, till  "  the  voice  of  blood  crieth  from  the  ground,"  and  outra^d 
law  interposes  by  its  too  mild  penalties.  These  are  wretches,  a  die- 
grace  to  the  profession  of  medicine,  and  a  curse  to  society. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  such  characters  are  rare  exceptions  among 
physicians  of  all  schools  of  practice.  Nevertheless,  it  is  high  time 
for  the  members  of  the  medical  profession  to  speak  out  distinctlyaud 
unequivocally .  upon  this  matter.  They  should  act  in  concert  to 
enlighten  the  people,  else  the  crime  of  foeticide  will  continue  to  spread, 
and  will  extend  itself,  by  its  roots  as  well  as  branches,  into  the  entire 
structure  of  society. 

In  conclusion,  I  earnestly  hope  that  eclectics,  and  especially  my 
sister  physicians  of  that  and  every  other  school  of  practice,  will  take 
a  noble  stand  to  do  their  full  share  in  the  good  work. 

Lebanon,  Ohio,  June^  1876. 


MEDICAL  BOTANY  AND  PHARMACY. 

•I 

Bt  Alexandbb  Wildbr,  M.  D. 

A  distinguished  gentleman,  long  associated  in  our  fellowship, 
declared,  and  we  think,  demonstrated,  in  a  public  lecture  delivered  in 
Cincinnati,  twenty-four  years  ago,  that  the  adoption  of  the  eclectic 
practice  of  medicine  in  the  United  States  alone  would  save  ovei 
300,000  lives  per  annum.  A  istatement  so  bold  required  both  fait! 
in  its  verity  and  courage  to  give  it  utterance.  A  quarter  of  a  centarj 
has  almost  passed  since  its  enunciation,  and  the  faith  of  the  man  wh( 
made  that  oeclaration  is  yet  unshaken  in  its  accuracy. 

More  attention  is  due  to  this  statement  from  the  fact  that  a  nationa 
organization  exists,  ostensibly  a  public  health  association,  one  of  thi 
outcrops  of  our  late  unfortunate  civil  war,  that  is  endeavoring,  bj 
art  and  legislative  legerdemain,  to  force  all  medical  practice  iot^ 
peculiar  and  prescribed  avenues.  Its  president  has  appeared,  repeat 
edly,  in  the  public  prints,  with  assertions  that  the  several  schuols  o 
physicians  were  at  agreement  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine 
but  diflFered  only  in  therapeutics ;  and  employed  this  as  an  argnmen 
for  depriving  medical  colleges  of  all  power  to  confer  degrees  upt»i 
their  students.  I  call  attention  to  this  matter  not  to  take  issue  wit] 
it  at  the  present  time,  but  to  snggest  the  importance  of  contendinj 
bravely  for  principles.  We  may,  if  we  neglect  precaution,  discove 
that  our  lawgivers  have  added  to  the  present  system  of  proscriptioi 
from  places  of  trust  and  emolument,  also  disabilities  in  the  legitimat 
pursuit  of  pur  calling.  It  is  not  half  a  century,  nor  longer  than  al 
ordinary  generation  of  men,  that  the  reformed  practice  of  mediein 
was  prohibited  by  penal  laws,  and  experience  ought  to  convince  th 
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meet  skeptical  that  there  would  be  little  hesitation  to  enact  them 
inew,  if  there  existed  the  eunrage  to  make  the  endeavor.* 

There  is  a  difference,  which  is  sometimes  radical,  between  the 
rvfunned  school  and  the  other  in  regard  to  the  theory  of  disease. and 
t}i€  treatment  which  should  he  employed.  Nowhere,  perhaps,  is  this 
di^erence  more  emphatic  than  in  regard  to  the  disorders  recently  so 
ix»mmon  and  deadly  —  pneumonia  and  diphtheritis.  Our  pathology 
h  not  always  the  same ;  our  theory  and  practice  must  differ  in  conse- 
(jaenee,  and  legislation  which  shall  aim  to  combine  us  with  men  with 
vfa  *m  we  cannot  agree,  is  a  usurpation  of  the  rights  belonging  to  us 
kth  as  citizens  and  as  human  beings. 

We  have  regarded  with  disfavor  every  endeavor  to  blend  our  prac- 
tice with  that  of  other  schools  of  medicine.  It  is  not  from  any  feeling 
<*t  intenae  partisanship,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  that  we  have  enter- 
tftiDed  this  aentiment,  for  we  love  amity  and  hate  controversy.  But 
we  have  observed  that  these  advances  were  attended  with  certain 
comprooiises,  if  not  surrenders,  of  which  there  was  advantage  taken, 
vhile  science  itself  gained  nothing.  I  hold  myself,  that  in  the  great 
world  of  knowledge  tiiere  are  no  parties,  but  one  commonwealth, 
wboee  fraternity  recognizes  no  distinction  of  climate,  race  or  nation  ; 
but  in  the  little  districts,  where  love  of  domination  is  more  or  less 
ictire,  other  considerations  than  those  of  the  general  welfare  are 
likely  to  be  very  prominent.  To  these  I  would  yield  no  conviction 
or  principle;  even  any  apparent  compromising  is  pretty  sure  to 
erentuate  in  misunderstanding,  if  not  in  calumny  and  reproach. 

ThK  EcLBCnO  SUBSTANTIALLT  A  BoTANIOAL  PrAOTIOB. 

The  early  history  of  the  eclectic  practice  exhibits  a  close  and  even 
ntil  dependence  upon  vegetable  medication.  Dr.  Beach,  who  made 
the  fint  endeavors  to  formulate  it,  found  it  necessary  to  prepare  a 
treatise  on  materia  medica,  which  was  principally  botanic.  The  dis- 
(rples  of  Samnel  Thomson,  who  either  failed  to  find  it  convenient  to 
ueociate  exclusively  with  their  own  professed  brethren,  or  to  make 
foch  association  desirable,  have  been  attracted  toward  the  eclectics  in 
cf-nsiderable  numbers,  because  of  this  characteristic.  Indeed,  much 
'»f  the  favor  that  we  have  received  from  the  public  has  been  due  to 
tlie  form  and  great  variety  of  the  vegetable  remedies,  which  we  have 
i-  tMduoed  and  employed,  which  have  given  so  wide  and  general  satis- 
tac'ti'jQ  as  to  be  widely  pirated.  It  behooves  us,  as  a  matter  of  policy, 
it  the  consideration  of  principle  is  not  all-potent,  to  keep  close  to  our 
t'lKe.  Better  knowledge  may  enable  us  to  medicate  less,  but  it  will 
tj^U  reasoning  from  analogy,  suffer  us  to  fall  into  the  use  and  prefer- 
ence of  inorganic  substances.  These  cannot  become  constituents  of 
the  body,  or  in  harmony  with  its  functions;  and  we  should,  when 
n:Mrting  to  them,  do  so  with  a  mental  reservation  and  deep  regret  at 
uar  own  ignorance. 

*The  attempt  to  proscribe  "  irrefftilar  "  practitioners  in  Texas,  after  this  fashion, 
^•a*  molted  v&ost  felicitously.  A  clause  has  been  placed  in  the  new  Constitution  on 
ijxide  16,  section  31,  which-  settles  all  monopoly  and  proscription  by  organic  law  : 
*  No  preference  shall  be  given  by  law  to  any  scuool  in  medicine/' 
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The  time  has  passed,  however,  when  we  can  proclaim  onrselves  t< 
the  world,  as  botanic  physicians,  if  we  are  destitute  of  an  intelligen 
co^iprehension  of  the  science  of  botany.  Contempt  for  technica 
scientific  knowledge  can  only  make  the  contemner  contemptible 
More  exact  and  thoroagh  information  is  now  required  and  expectec 
than  many  have  thought  necessary.  Much  of  the  opprobrium  undei 
which  reformed  physicians  have  labored  has  been  due  to  the  genera 
belief  that  they  did  not  possess  such  knowledge.  It  may  be  tha 
much  of  it  is  undeserved  ;  it  certainly  behooves  us  to  make  it  so 
For  what  has  been  accomplished  let  us  rejoice  and  exult ;  but  thi 
demands  of  the  future  will  surpass  those  of  the  past.  Eclectic  medi 
cine  has  only  made  a  beginning,  and  to  hold  its  ground  its  student: 
and  practitioners  must  dig  deep  the  foundations  and  build  high  tki 
superstructure  of  their  botanical  knowledge.  Druggists  and  pharma 
cists  alone  are  not  to  be  intrusted  with  the  matter ;  the  physicia] 
must  be  more  intelligent  than  both. 

How  TO  Lbabn  Botany. 

It  is  no  such  diflScult  matter  for  the  person  who  loves  knowledge 
Class-books  are  numerous  and  cheap  which  embrace,  in  compact  form 
and  language  easily  understood,  the  rudiments  of  the  science.  Mud 
of  the  technology  is  very  analogous  to  what  is  used  in  anatomical  an< 
physiological  text-books.  There  is  no  road  for  a  lazy  man  over  th 
field,  but  for  the  student  the  labor  is  bv  no  means  difficult  to  aceora 
plish.  Classification,  by  natural  order,  has  been  made  perfect  enougl 
to  enable  any  one  who  masters  the  rudiments  to  go  alone,  and  will 
little  or  no  extraneous  help  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  botany,  thoi 
ough  in  itself,  and  of  utility  in  almost  any  vocation. 

A  previous  acquaintance  with  Greek  and  Latin  would  lessen  mucl 
of  the  difficulty,  by  dividing  the  labor  of  learning  the  technical  termi 
as  well  as  imparting  a  general  facility  for  study ;  and  I  hope  that,  a 
time  waxes  apace,  more  strenuousness  shall  be  enforced  in  regard  t 
this  matter.  I  have  not  learned  how  ignorant  a  man  ought  to  be  t 
assure  him  a  successful  career  in  life,'  but  the  man  who  follows  a\ 
occupation  without  a  proper  amount  of  liberal  knowledge^  cannot  I 
correctly  said  to  belong  to  a  profession.  An  untaught  physician  i 
not  a  professional  man,  if  we  use  language  properly.  While  I  desir 
not  to  imply  that  knowledge  of  the  classical  languages  is  absolute] 
necessary  to  the  physician,  I  do  believe  that  a  young  person  who  ha 
mastered  them  will  find  the  attainment  invaluable  in  the  facility  whici 
it  affords  him  in  every  field  of  study. 

Physiopathists  and  EoLKoncs. 

In  the  distribution  which  incidentally  is  made  between  differer 
vocations,  botanic  medicine  and  pharmacy  seem  to  have  fallen  to  th 
eclectics.  I  am  not  passing  over  or  reflecting  upon  the  physiopi 
thists  ;  but  notwithstanding  their  choice  and  diligence  to  be  regarde 
as  a  school  separate  from  us,  public  estimation  has  substantially  place 
them  in  our  ranks.  Whether  this  is  just  or  unjust,  it  is  certain  \\\i 
there  exists  between  the  two  a  closer  relation  than  would  be  the  cas 
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if  thej  were  not,  in  a  ^eat  degree,  fellow-laborers.  If  we  seem  to 
monopolize  credit  whicn  properly  belongs  to  them,  it  is  not  so  mnch 
because  of  onr  cupidity  as  because  we  and  they  are  so  ihuch  alike.  I 
acknowledge,  and  in  a  great  degree  subscribe  to  their  favorite  dogma 
of  safe  medication,  and  only  regret  that  onr  ignorance  does  not  make 
its  oniversal  application  practicable.  If  they  would  dispense  with 
mercurial  lotions  I  would  like  them  better. 

Eclectics  should,  therefore,  iu  justice  to  themselves,  give  the  prefer- 
ence to  y^table  substances  whenever  they  chance  to  come  into  com- 
petition with  minerals.  The  latter  have  no  legitimate  place  in  a 
physician's  catalogue,  except  as  expedients  for  ^'  the  present  distress." 
A  thorough  knowledge  of  botany,  especially  as  connected  with  medi- 
cine, will  render  any  capable  practitioner  able,  in  brief  time,  to  com- 
bat whatever  diseases  he  meets  with,  in  the  most  effective  oianner, 
from  the  vegetable  pharmacopoeia. 

The  Law  of  Oueb. 

Perhaps,  at  some  future*  day,  the  law  of  cure  may  be  evolved  by 
enrions  explorers,  but  what  is  known  is  so  superhcial  as  to  be  but 
empirical.  We  love  to  note  theories  and  hypotheses  in  these  matters, 
l»nt  can  accept  none  of  them  as  dogmas,  or  hardly  as  maxims.  Our 
apprehension  is  that  all  foods  and  medicines  act  by  soipe  law  of  mag- 
netic relation,  which  has  been  produced  by  organic  force,  and  that 
:keir  synthesis  has  more  to  do  with  the  establishment  of  their  peculiar 
^rtne  than  any  analysis  can  reveal.  All  which  means* that  the  law 
which  renders  one  substance  a  food  and  another  a  medicine  or  a  poison, 
^d  a  third  innutritions,  transcends  the  present  ability  of  the  human 
::^.*ellecl  to  comprehend.  •If  a  cup  cannot  contain  another  of  equal 
♦r  greater  size,  by  analogy  the  mind  cannot  take  in  knowledge  which 
txeeeds  its  own  capacity.  At  any  rate,  we  are  compelled  to  keep 
TiM.in  the  range  of  tangible  facts. 

Old-Sohool  Phabmaoists  PisATmo  EoLSono  Mediotnbs. 

Pharmacy,  in  eclectic  hands,  has  contributed  largely  to  the  resour- 
<■*£$  of  the  profession.  In  this  connection  I  would  remark  that  a 
^trttied  purpose  exists  aronnd  us  to  wrest  from  the  eclectic  profession 
•ie  credit  of  originality.  Some  time  ago,  meeting  a  physician,  who 
Lsid  in  olden  time  belonged  to  the  come-outefs  of  Massachusetts,  a 
^cggestioD  of  mine  was  answered  by  an  allusion  to  the  code  of  ethics. 
I  remarked  that  he  astonished  me,  as  he  was  an  ultraist  in  religion 
^'li  a  very  pagan  of  the  dark  ages  in  medicine.  He  declared  there 
▼as  no  analogy  in  the  two  cases;  the  eclectics  disagreed  with  the 
•jherB  only  in  medicines,  and  that  their  views  were  found  in  Professor 
Tsilj  fi  works.  I  did  not  care  to  debate  further ;  I  had  taken  the 
-:i3'9  measure,  which  was  enough  for  once.  It  has  been  my  fortune, 
^peatedly,  to  be  fawned  upon  and  praised  by  old  school  and  homceo- 
'  ftihic  physicianB  having  favors  to  procure,  who  did  not  afterward 
dilate  to  snub  nie  as  an  eclectic. 

It  is  true,  nevertheless,  that  the  employment  of  mandrake,  golden 
^  and  lobelia  have  been  denounced  as  quackery  ;  and  it  is  equally 
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trne  that  podophjUin,  hydrastin,  and  other  mediciDes  of  that  charac- 
ter, are  now  prepared  by  old-school  pharmaciBts  and  sold  by  druggists 
to  fill  the  prescriptions  of  physicians  who  have  dubbed  themselves 
"  regular."  -In  books  and  journals  which  are  printed  in  Europe  these 
are  designated  "  the  American  Eclectic  Medicines."  I  suppose  that 
that  pretty  decisively  settles  the  question  of  originality. 

Medical  Educts  ob  Conoentbationb. 

Many  suggestions  arise,  however,  in  respect  to  the  extraordinary 
eulogies  that  are  bestowed  upon  the  vegetable  educts,  which  have, 
by  some   curious  lapavs  lingucB,  been   styled   "concentrated  reme- 
dies."    I  am  perfectly  conscious  of  what  we  owe  to  them.     Podophyl- 
lin  has  done  much  to  introduce  medical  eclecticism  into  fashionable 
society.     Its  hundred  associates  that  have  been-  named  in  the  same 
manner  have  sustained  it  nobly.      J.   Hughes  Bennett,   perhaps, 
rendered  an  equivocal  service  when  his  scientific  commission  demon- 
strated that  it  was  not  chologogue  and  did  not  increase  the  flow  of 
bile.     I  think  that  he  taught  us  how  to  improve  the  art  of  prescrib- 
ing medicine,  and  so  accomplished  much  in  another  direction.     Nor 
do  I  care  if  he  put  an  end  to  the  clap-trap  about  a  substitute  for  calo- 
mel.    It  is  as  absurd  to  want  a  vicarious  medicine  of  that  sort  as  to 
desire  a  substitute  for  the  Colorado  beetle  or  western  grasshopper. 
The  trne  want  is  to  do  away  with  the  princfpal.     It  is  time  to  inquire, 
however,  whether  too  much  stress  may  not  have  been  laid  upon  this 
peculiar  extractive  form.     It  is  convenient,  we  acknowledge,  and  has 
a  preferable  appearance  to  the  huger  doses  of  former  years.     Yet  two 
questions  are  left  to  solve —  whether  the  educt  is  an  actual  concentra- 
tion of  the  virtues  of  the  crude  product,  ai\d  whether  the  new  form 
is  not  itself  more  or  less  faulty.     Many  recommend  the  trituration  of 
these  articles  with  some  milder  or  inert  substance,  declaring  that  in 
this  way  the  results  obtained  are  more  satisfactory.     If  this  is  true, 
it  almost  proves  that  the  pharmacist  was  at  fault  in  extracting  the 
educt  at  all.     It  is  known  that  some  dealers  retail  podophyllin  mixed 
with  the  simple  mandrake-root,  and  many  buyers  prefer  this.     But 
we  object  to  the  present  form  on  physiological  grounds.    Podophyllin 
is  not  readily  soluble.     The  law  of  chemistry,  that  bodies  to  act  must 
be  made  fluid,  holds  true,  in  a  very  great  degree,  in  respect  to  the 
medicine.     This  constitutes,  therefore,  an  objection  to  this  drug,  and 
to  others  like  it,  that  cannot  easily  be  surmounted,  and  it  must  tend  to 
remove   them   from    the  category.     If  the  pharmacist  can   employ 
solvents  more  analogous  to  the  fluids  of  the  stomach,  so  that  the  educt 
will  readily  dissolve,  an  important  point  will  be  gained.    I  have  never 
been  clear  that  in  the  case  of  the  mandrake  gum,  the  mandrake  root^ 
or  watery  extract,  was  not  preferable.     In  the  matter  of  hydrasiis, 
san^uinaria,  asclepias  tuberosa,  and  several  others,  I  entertain  a  eimi* 
lar  impression. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  this  a  subject  for  rigid  and  extended 
criticism.  We  are  in  quest  of  completer  knowledge,  and  not  oi 
material  to  quarrel  or  find  fault  about.  Wherever  there  is  "  a  more 
excellent  way"  we  desire  to  walk  in  it.     Let  giant  Pagan   rot  and 
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giant  Pope  weep  and  howl  about  his  code  of  ethics ;  we  are  pilgrims, 
seeking  a  higher  and  holier  abiding-place. 

Phasmaoists  Pisatino  and  not  Disooybbing. 

Since  the  adoption  bj  lionKBopathists  and  old-school  practitioners 
of  the  American  eclectic  remedies  in  their  more  elegant  form,  their 
mauQ&ctnre  has  been  largely  carried  on  by  persons  and  houses 
carefaliy  avoiding  the  designation  of  eclectic.  Tilden  and  Eeith 
would  not,  for  the  world,  be  confonnded  with  Merrill  and  Garrison. 
One  resolt  has  been  a  relaxation  of  energy  among  eclectics  in  this 
department,  so  peculiarly  their  own.  Twenty-five  years  ago  every 
active  practitioner  was  eager  to  make  some  innovation,  perhaps  in 
the  ambition  of  somehow  identifying  his  name  with  an  improvement. 

Now,  when  we  have  more  physicians  and  better  educated  ones,  we 
hear  more  about  new  modes  of  treatment  and  far  less  about  new 
remedies.  Indeed,  the  "new  remedies"  of  eclectic  medicine  are 
actually  old  for  this  age  of  steam,  telegraphs,  and  giant  powder.  Com- 
petition from  outside  our  ranks  has  notiurtliered  invention  and  enter- 
prise in  eclectic  pharmacy.  Nevertheless,  we  do  not  despair  in  this 
matter.  Though  we  have  less  to  display,  we  may  be  making  the 
most  real  progress. 

SuGOBsnoNS  vo  Phabmaoists  and  Physicians. 

Eclectic  medicine  is  not  a  mere  system  of  therapeutics,  but  a 
reformed  practice.  In  the  latter  particular  it  has  its  chief  glory. 
Yet  oar  fondness  for  novelty,  perhaps,  leads  us  to  the  wish  that  more 
apparent  progress  was  perceptible  in  our  explorations.  Certainly, 
while  the  earlier  discoverers  are  passing  away,  the  younger  gen- 
eration shoald  emulate  them  by  widening  the  field  of  scientific 
inve»tigation. 

Meanwhile  there  should  be  more  careful  instruction  given  to 
stndeuta.  Each  should  be  required  to  be  sufiiciently  proficient  in 
ciiemiiitry  to  be  his  own  pharmacist  upon  occasion.  The  knowledge 
i*f  organic  proximate  principles  will  enable  any  handy  and  intelligent 
person  to  prepare  his  extracts,  whether  by  tincture,  infusion  or  decoc- 
tii^n,  so  as  to  obtain  their  real  virtues  with  the  least  waste  or  loss,  and 
at  the  same  time  meet  the  wants  of  his  practice.  But  pharmacy  does 
not  rest  at  this  point.  It  is  not  enough  to  understand,  the  art  of 
extracting  and  preparing.  Greater  sagacity  is  required  for  combin- 
ifig.  It  is  often  best  to  administer  no  medicine  alone.  Even  the 
homoeopai hists,  with  all  their  theories  and  protestations,  mingle  their 
drugs  by  attenuation  and  dilution,  when  tney  do  attenuate  or  dilute. 
In  other  cases,  as  with  quinia,  or  sometimes  even  with  arsenic  and 
inercory,  their  doses  are  best  described  by  Dominie  Sampson's  favor- 
ite term  —  "  prodigious."  The  object  in  pharmaceutical  combination 
i£  to  avoid  large  doses,  intensify  the  eifect  with  the  least  risk  of  shock, 
and  obviate  objectionable  symptoms  liable  to  attend  tlie  action  of  the 
a^edicine  Two  or  three  cathartic  medicines  perform  their  office  with 
iu  less  inconvenience  than  either  would  alone ;  and  there  is  also  a 
conretponding  reduction  of  quantity,  because  each,  by  its  peculiar 
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mode  of  operation,  afisiste  the  other.  The  addition  of  carminatives, 
antacids  or  stimnlants,  is  also  beneficial,  by  obviating  conditions 
which  render  the  action  of  them  more  or  less  painful  and  unpleas- 
ant. It  is  known  to  every  practitioner  that  the  ordinary  carbonates 
of  soda,  ammonia,  magnesia  or  potassa,  will  exercise  a  peculiar 
influence,  chiefly  chemical,  perhaps,  upon  the  fluids  in  the  stomach, 
as  to  render  medicines  more  eflective,  and  therefore  causing  smaller 
amounts  to  answer  the  purpose.  Capsicum  is  noted  for  its  stimnla> 
ting  efiects,  which  make  it  a  valuable  auxiliary.  The  knowledge 
of  these  facts  enable  the  pharmacist  to  compound  his  pills  and 
potions  so  as  to  carry  the  principle  of  muUum  in  parvo  to  its  greatest 
perfection. 

Another  consideration  should  also  be  regarded.  Every  compounder 
of  drugs  should  be  required  to  make  his  medicines  agreeable.  The 
sugar-coated  pill  is  not  much  of  an  improvement,  but  it  is  one.  In 
tlie  mingling  there  should  be  fragrant,  spicy,  and  otherwise  agreeable 
substances  introduced  to  do  away  with  the  martyrdom  of  disgust 
which  patients  often  experience.  Half  the  contempt  of  the  Thom- 
sonians  was  acquired  from  their  rustic  manners,  and  the  other  half 
from  the  repulsive  forms  in  which  they  administered  their  medicines. 
Homoeopathy  acquired  much  of  its  favor  from  sugar,  and  the  water 
cure  from  the  fact  that  no  drugs  at  all  were  used. 

The  Latin  motto  is  a  good  one :  I^as  ab  hoste  disoeri  —  it  is  right 
to  learn  from  an  adversary.  We  certainly,  in  our  practice,  and  espe- 
cially in  our  pharmaceutical  preparations,  ought  to  learn  how  to 
make  our  prescriptions  agreeable,  even  till  the  children  themselves 
"  cry  for ''  them. 

Mbdioines  from  thb  Organic  World. 

To  conclude,  let  it  be  our  aim  to  bring  our  materia  medica  entirely 
into  the  department  of  the  organic  world.  To  meet  the  demand  of 
the  times,  our  knowledge  of  plants  and  organic  chemistry  needs  to 
be  more  exact,  more  scholastic,  more  extended.  Botany  should  be 
regularly  and  thoroughly  taught  in  our  colleges,  and  every  student 
should  spend  a  reasonable  time  in  the  laboratory.  A  botanic  physi- 
cian, ignorant  of  systematic  botany,  is  a  living  paradox ;  an  eclectic 
unskilled  in  pharmaceutical  science  is  far  short  of  an  ideal.  Precep* 
tors  and  professors  are,  doubtless,  alike  at  fault.  Colleges  are  more 
or  less  crippled  in  the  endeavor  to  require  a  higher  standard,  because 
if  one  will  not  graduate  a  short-coming  student,  another  will. 

The  imperfection  of  our  text-books  is  also  a  great  difficulty.  Few 
students,  comparatively,  can  afford  the  time  and  labor  of  wading 
through  the  details  of  inorganic  chemistry  for  the  slight  smattering 
of  pharmaceutical  knowledge  which  is  afforded  —  too  little  to  be  of 
much  practical  value,  and  too  prolix  to  be  readily  understood.  Very 
few  of  the  teachers  of  chemistry,  even  in  medical  colleges,  endeavor 
to  make  up  this  deficiency.  They  are  seldom  pharmacists,  or  even 
practical  chemists,  and  few  students  who  are  eager  to  understand 
medical  science  and  practice,  are  ever  impressed  with  any  abiding 
idea  that  it  is  of  the  slightest  importance  to  have  more  than  a  cursory 
knowledge. 
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The  evil  g;rowiDg  out  of  this  is,  that  physicians  acquire  the  practice 
of  depending  on  drnggists  and  others  to  prepare  their  medicines. 
Let  aJone  the  imbecility  which  such  dependence  entails,  there  are 
comparatively  few  druggists  who  will  not  change  a  prescription,  or 
compound  it  of  inferior  and  cheaper  articles  for  the  sake  of  their 
own  cupidity.  Sach  things  bring  physicians  into  disrepute.  Besides, 
the  pharmacentical  preparations  employed  by  eclectics  are  of  vary- 
ing strength,  virtue  and  reliability,  as  they  are  now  made  ;  and  the 
manufacture  of  them  by  old-school  druggists  and  persons  having 
DO  medical  education,  has  not  operated  favorably  in  these  respects. 
Organic  products  always  deteriorate  from  contact  with  the  air  and 
light;  besides,  the  facilities  of  adulteration  are  many  and  very 
tempting. 

MoBB  Words  about  Botant. 

We  have  also  alluded  to  the  indifference  of  reformed  physicians 
to  the  study  of  botany.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  any  medical  school.  But 
ttie  text-books  which  would  be  invaluable  to  the  medical  student  do 
not  exist.  He  must  glean  what  he  wants  for  his  science  out  of  a 
msibS  of  &Aionable  rubbish  which  is  placed  in  the  books  to  please 
amatenrs,  and  serve  the  purpose  of  ladies*  boarding-schools.  The 
convenience  of  the  Linnsean  system  of  classification  renders  it  more 
acceptable  than  the  cumbrous,  more  obscure  but  more  perfect,  natural 
system  by  divisions,  classes  and  sub-classes.  But  one  of  the  two 
vaght  to  be  rejected.  The  extravagant  employment  of  technical 
language,  always  a  blotch  upon  the  surface  of  a  science,  operates  to 
render  the  study  of  botany  distasteful.  Few  Americans  are  willing 
to  learn  so  much  for  the  sake  of  knowing  so  little.  I  know  of  no 
treatise  on  botany  that  contains  more  than  the  veriest  smattering  of 
the  botanical  knowledge  which  a  physician  ought  to  possess. 

Permit,  then,  the  appeal  that  these,  our  short-comings,  be  remedied. 
Let  this  association,  let  our  State  and  local  societies  insist  that  botany 
and  pharmacy  shall  be  understood  by  our  young  physicians.  By 
making  it  the  demand  we  will  make  it  the  fashion.  Our  colleges 
▼ill  teach  it  then,  and  there  will  be  proper  text-books  whenever  it 
Till  pay  to  compile  and  publish  them.  A  treatise  on  botany,  pre- 
pared with  reference  to  medical  subjects,  would  be  read  in  preference 
v>  words  on  materia  medica.  The  influence  would  be  to  render  our 
phjaeians  more  strictly  botanies,  and  to  heal  the  pruriency  for  arsenic, 
cfjTnsiTe  sublimate,  and  kindred  abominations  which  oecasiooally 
attacks  physicians  professing  to  be  reformers: 

The  same  logic  will  also  hold  good  in  regard  to  works  on  chemis- 
try, as  related  to  pharmacy.  One-half  the  time  wasted  on  metallic 
compounds  would  be  sufficient  to  give  the  student  an  insight  into  the 
cK<des  and  rcUionale  of  medicinal  substances  and  pharmaceutical 
:ofnbination8,  which  would  render  him  accomplished  beyond  others, 
And  place  him  —  if  he  has  ambition  and  energy —  on  the  way  to  the 
tic-pmoBt  emii!ience  in  his  profession. 

The  period  when  superficial  knowlege  can  be  tolerated  is  passing 
twaj.  Ambitions  as  we  are  for  the  exaltation  of  the  eclectic  school 
(J  medicine,  we  are  exquisitely  conscious  that  our  knowledge  and 
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iDtelligence  must  entitle  ns  to  snch  elevation,  or  we  mast  occupy 
an  inferior  position.  We  are  superior  thus  far  because  of  our  botani- 
cal and  pharmaceutical  merit,  but  except  we  add  to  them  others  will 
wrest  away  what  we  possess.  The  way  before  us  is  plain,  let  us  walk 
in  it. 


MEDICINES  AND  THEIR  THERAPEUTIC  ACTION. 

Bt  a.  B.  Woodwabd,  M.  D. 

It  has  pleased  our  executive  committee  to  designate  me  to  report 
on  the  enectsof  medicine  in  the  system.  I  confess,  at  the  outset,  my 
inability  to  do  justice  to  the  subject.  However,  I  have  always  made 
it  a  rule  of  life  to  do  whatever  was  duly  assigned  to  me  as  I  best 
was  able,  leaving  the  events  to  Providence. 

In  reviewing  the  theory  and  speculations  on  the  action  of  medicine 
in  the  system,  I  will  not  confine  myself  strictly  to  the  one  point  of 
the  action  of  different  medicines,  but  will  consider  some  things  in 
connection  with  that  matter,  which  some  may  consider  as  belonging 
to  other  subjects.  I  shall,  however,  run  the  risk  of  criticism.  I  said, 
^^  theory  and  speculations,"  because  wcihave  many  arguments  which 
are  based  on  facts,  proven  by  experiments,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
great  diversity  of  opinions  among  practitioners  on  the  subject. 

But  the  "  why  and  wherefore  "  of  the  action  of  medicine  should  be 
considered,  with  the  fact  vivid  in  the  mind,  that  the  great  first  cause, 
'^  the  Lord  God  formed  man  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath 
of  life,  and  man  became  a  living  soul."  That  so  God  breathed  into 
every  human  being  the  breath  of  life,  which  life  is  the  principle  on 
which  we  depend  for  any  result  from  medicine,  as  well  as  tor  the 
assimilation  of  food  that  supports,  and  furnishes  supply  and  waste  to 
the  animal  economy.  On  that  principle  we  depend  for  health  and 
strength  of  both  body  and  mind. 

Then,  suffice  it  to  say,  that  in  considering  the  effects  of  medicine 
on  the  human  system,  it  will  be  proper  first  to  know  why  medicine 
has  any  effect  on  the  system.  We  might  answer,  in  part,  by  asking 
whether  medicine  affects  a  body  that  is  dead,  or  whether  it  have  its 
usual  effect  after  the  vital  principle  has  separated  from  the  body  I  Of 
course  the  answer  would  be  that  it  did  not.  Then  it  is  conclusive 
that  medicine  affects  the  system  because  there  is  life  within  it.  This 
life  is  called  by  different  names,  as  vital  principle^  aoul^  vital  force^  etc. 
Some  say  that  the  soul  can  have  nothing  to  dfo  with  it  because  medi- 
cine will  act  upon  animals  that  have  no  soul.  But  I  do  not  propose  to 
argue  this  point.  We  will  simply  assume,  for  granted,  that  medicine 
has  an  effect  upon  the  system  only  when  *'  the  house  we  live  in  "  pos- 
sesses the  living  principle;  consequently  the  vital  principle  has  all 
to  do  in  dispensing  and  applying  remedies.  It  receives  them  courte- 
ously, whether  administered  by  skillful  or  ignorant  hands,  "  as  God 
lets  men  sin ; "  and  if  they  are  appropriate  for  the  case  it  uses  them 
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to  repair  such  waste  or  injury  as  the  system  or  case  may  reanire.  But 
mind,  natare  never  uses  a  carving-knife  for  reducing  a  simple  fracture, 
nor  does  she  dispense  with  any  of  the  vital  fluids  willingly,  even  for 
the  purpose  of  curing  fevers,  until  the  good  of  them  or  the  restorative 
principle  is  exhausted. 

But  if  the  remedies  are  not  appropriate  in  the  case,  the  *'  house  " 
not  only  suffers,  but  the  vital  principle  is  the  more  overburdened ; 
having  the  unworthy  servant  to  cast  out,  when  she  is  already  taxed 
nearly  to  her  utmost  in  striving  to  overcome  the  derangement  and 
bring  about  harmony.  Although  it  may  be  received,  as  I  Said,  "  cour- 
teously," nevertheless,  in  some  cases,  nature  meets  the  inappropriate 
drug  at  the  door,  as  if  to  say  :  "  Yon  are  not  the  tool  I  want;  you 
can  come  oo  further;  you  will  only  be  a  detriment/'  and  so  lays  it 
by  before  it  enters  the  stomach.  Indeed,  when  we  take  into  consid- 
eration the  peculiar  action  of  drugs  in  the  system,  we  are  often  inclined 
to  wonder  that  ^'  a  harp  of  a  thousand  ^rings  "  should  keep  in  tune 
so  long,  when  it  has  been  treated  exactly  according  to  our  books,  and 
our  present  analogy. 

But,  thanks  to  progressive  medicine,  there  is  an  ^^  emancipation 
prc^clamation  "  that  will,  not  far  in  the  future,  rescue  from  pain  and 
death,  jes,  from  a  thousand  deaths,  from  the  effect  of  drugs  which 
have  DO  affinity  whatever  for  the  human  system,  which  nature  loathes, 
because  they  are  her  most  fearful  enemies.  Medicines  do  not  have  a 
kindly  action  on  the  system,  and  are  not  dispensed  to  certain  organs 
in  pecalir  conditions,  except  as  the  vital  principle  recognizes  them 
as  a  helpmeet,  to  assist  as  assistance  is  required,  and  the  very  thing 
required  at  the  given  point.  But  hxyw  it  is  so  dispensed,  or  how  it 
operatee  in  the  system,  is  more  than  we  can  tell.  We  only  know  that 
it  doee  produce  certain  effects,  and  sometimes  we  are  able  to  satisfy 
the  minds  of  inquirers,  who  take  all  book-knowledge  for  granted,  and 
do  little  thinking  on  their  own  account.  At  the  same  time,  neverthe- 
less, M>e  have  good  cause  to  distrust  our  own  explanation.  How 
medicine  acts  is  involved  in  as  much  mj^stery  as  other  occult  matierSj 
which  we  will  never  know  until  we  have  progressed  farther  in  know- 
ledge, or  are  able  to  see  with  different  eyes,  and  perceive  with  a  more 
clairvoyant  comprehension  the  thousand  ways  that  the  integrity,  the 
oneness,  or  spiritual  principle  may  be  disturbed ;  and  till  we  can 
understand  why  the  many  so-called  different  diseases,  or  pains  and 
idles,  arise  from  one  disturbance  of  this  principle,  or  oneness,  or 
sooL*     If   we  venture  to  apply  remedies,  when  the  soul,  spiritual 

*  Am  Dr.  Woodward  is  here  impinging  upon  the  Pauline  and  Platonic  ideas  of 
p«ychk«l  existence,  he  and  our  other  readers  will  pardon  the  insertion  of  a  note  defin- 
jci  them  more  explicitly.  The  apostle,  and  indeed  all  the  Biblical  authors,  recog- 
nize man  as  having  a  three-fold  nature:  the  flesh,  or  corporeal  system  ;  ihep^che,  or 
•Mil.  the  seat  of  sensibility,  appetite,  passion  and  desire  ;  and  the  epiriiy  c^ed  by 
nanr  the  mind,  reason,  soul  or  rational  soul  —  the  l^^^i'  ^nd  diviner  entity.  The 
p^Tchical  nature  constitutes  the  self  or  personality.  The  phrase,  "  his  own  soul,"  in 
*Jk  ^ot^eU  inscribed  to  Matthew  and  Mark,  is  complemented  by  '*  himself''  in  Luke 
ii'  25l  The  philosophers  make  a  similar  distinction,  only  using  several  dijQterent 
de»amationa^  The  body  was  the  vehicle  containing  the  soul.  The  soul  or  psydis  is 
The  aeat  of  the  passive  sensibilities,  by  which  it  is  brought  into  relations  witli  the 
exiemal  wofld;  and  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  "mortal  and  corruptible."    The  higher 
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nature,  or  vital  force,  is  itself  insufficient  to  control  or  harmonize 
these  different  disturbances,  or  to  restore  healthy  life,  the  remedy 
might  as  well  be  administered  to  a  Inmp  of  claj. 

in  some  cases,  as  in  the  effects  of  alteratives  in  the  system,  we  may 
observe,  by  contrasting  one  day,  or  one  week  with  another,  that  there 
is  a  change;  that  the  remedy  is  assisting  nature  in  removing  the 
worn-out  materials,  and  is  supplying  new  and  healthy  elements  with 
the  assistance  of  a  rational  diet.  We  consequently  perceive  a  chang'e 
for  the  better;  but  how  it  is  accomplished  we  cannot  explain.  We 
must  be  content  when  we  arrive  at  a  specific  action  of  a  certain 
remedy,  when  there  exists  a  certain  condition,  to  rest  assured  that  wo 
are  doing  well.     This  knowledge  is  a  good  point  gained. 

Can  we  arrive  at  the  action  of  a  remedy  in  the  system  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  inorganic  elements  which  the  articles  possess !  Our 
chemists  give  us  the  accurate  amount  of  inorganic  elements  which 
each  possesses.  They  not  unfrequently  find  about  the  same  ele- 
ments in  two  different  articles,  and  yet  these  two  articles  will  almost 
as  often  have  directly  opposite  effects  on  the  system. 

We  know  that  diaphoretics  produce  a  determination  to  the  surface  ; 
that  cathartics  increase  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  bowels ;  that 
nervines  quiet  irritability  of  the  nerve-centers.  But  how  the  vital 
principle  dispenses  and  brings  about  these  known  effects  we  know 
not.  We  are  often  not  fully  aware  of  the  amount  of  injury  that  is 
done  by  administering  the  wrong  medicine ;  we  are  very  liable  to 
think  we  know  all  about  the  why  and  wherefore  of  the  operation  of 
medicine  in  the  system,  when  we  know  but  little ;  and  at  the  same 
time  imagine  that  what  we  do  not  know  is  not  worth  while  to  bother 
with.  But  there  is  much  for  us  to  learn  and  understand.  We  are  in 
our  embryo  state  of  knowledge  in  regard  to  these  things. 

The  first  study  of  a  physician  in  the  application  of  remedies  is  to 
know  what  constitutes  a  normal  condition  ;  second,  to  learn  the  dif- 
ferent diseased  conditions,  whether  negative  or  positive,  the  cause 
and  effect,  etc. ;  and  third,  the  specific  remedy.  It  should  be  the  aim 
to  give  nature  the  right  tool  with  which  to  strike  an  effective  blow 
in  the  right  place  ;  and  not  spend  so  much  time  in  studying  analogi- 
cal phraseology.  The  better  way  of  instructing  the  young  practi- 
tioner, is  to  explain  morbid  conditions,  and  what  will  meet  those  con  - 

or  divine  part,  the  **  oneness,"  as  Dr.  Woodward  calls  itj  very  properly,  is  styled  by- 
Plato  the  auto  or  identity,  the  nous,  or  interior  and  intnitive  mind,  and  by  Socrates 
the  DaiiruyrUon^  usually  rendered  demon,  but  more  correctly  ths  divine  erUUy  or  prin- 
ciple. "  The  Deity  himself,"  says  Plato,  in  the  Tiinams^  **  formed  the  divine,  and 
delivered  over  to  his  subordinates  the  task  of  forming  the  mortal  ;  they  receiving 
from  his  hands  the  immortal  principle  of  the  human  soul,  fashioned,  subsequently, 
the  mortal  body,  which  they  consigned  to  the  soul  as  a  vehicle,  and  in  which  they 
placed  another  kind  of  soul  (the  psychical  part),  mortal,  the  seat  of  violent  and  fataJ 
affections."  Indeed,  as  we  view  the  matter,  the  spirit  or  interior  nature  is  rather 
above  than  within  ;  and  the  soul,  instead  of  having  its  abode  outside  the  body,  is  a 
nebuUms  aura^  which  not  only  permeates  it,  but  exists  outside,  extending  to  an 
indefinite  distance  from  its  surface.  It  is  as  though  the  body  stood  or  reposed 
inside  an  ovate  of  tenuous  mist,  by  which  it  is  held  alive  and  made  organic.  This 
tenuous  substance  is  living  thought  and  perceptivity,  like  the  fabled  body  of  an 
angel  or  ^od,  and  is  capable  of  exercising  powers  and  functions  of  which  we  hardly 
ima^ne  the  existence.    A.  W. 
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ditions  promptly.     I  am  happy  to  know  that  edecticB  of  the  present 
day  are  ^ttmg  out  of  the  nard-beaten  foot-prints  of  their  predeces- 
sore,  and  taking  one  step  in  advance  in  the  theory  and  practice  of 
medicine.     But  the  door  is  only  just  opening,  and  the  true  light  of 
medical  science  just  beaming  through.     Perliaps  some  of  us  tliink 
oarselves  at  the  acme  of  our  profession  ;  but  if  we  could  see  the 
advance  which  will  be  made  in  the  next  century  we  would  be  spell- 
bound at  the  view  of  our  own  ignorance  of  to-day.     I  have  deeply 
to  regret  that  I  had  not  been  taught  conditions  and  the  specific  anti- 
dote for  each  certain  condition,  instead  of  the  old  round-about  road 
of  general  treatment ;  emetics,  cathartics  and  tonics,  for  example  ;  I 
had  not  been  taught  that  a  certain  yellow  coat  of  the  tongue  called 
for  podophyllin,  and  that  when  the  index  of  the  stomach  pointed  to 
that  remedy,  a  small  alterative  dose  was  sufficient ;  and  more,  that 
when  podophyllin  is  thus  indicated  it  will  not  sicken,  if  given  in 
rationaJ  doses.     Also,  that  a  soft,  full  and  frequent  pulse  calls  for 
veratrom  viride. 

Just  here  I  must  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the  vse  and  ahvse  of 
veratrnm.  The  rational  way  of  employing  veratrum  is  in  small  and 
repeated  doses  ;  for  adult  patients,  five  to  ten  drops  in  half  a  tumbler, 
or  four  flaid-oimces  of  water,  giving  a  teaspoonful  every  half-hour, 
hour,  or  two  hours,  as  may  be  required  to  establish  a  healthy  diapho- 
resis in  any  case  of  fever ;  and  if  combined  with  aconite,  the  same 
rule  to  be  applied  to  that  article  —  the  rule  of  small  and  repeated 
doses.  Bat  when  given  in  heroic  doses  the  healthy  diaphoretic  effect 
is  thwarted.  !Not  only  is  it  the  safest,  and  surest  diaphoretic,  but 
the  safest,  and  surest  expectorant  when  given  in  the  same  way,  which 
we  have  in  the  whole  category  of  expectorants ;  and  it  is  especially 
adapted  to  cases  of  children,  and  even  young  infants,  when  given 
rationally,  in  all  diseases  of  the  throat,  especially  the  chest,  and 
stomacli.  I  cannot  say  too  much  for  veratrum ;  I  find  it  indicated 
ID  all  types  of  fevers  from  inflammatory  to  typhoid.  In  typhoid  con- 
ditions, when  given  properly,  it  not  only  keeps  up  a  constant,  steady 
determination  to  the  surface,  but  it  has  a  tendency  to  cleanse  the 
ulcerated  mucuous  membrane  of  the  throat,  stomach,  aud  first  pas- 
sages, and  likewise  when  necessary  to  keep  up  a  healthy  expectora- 
riou.  When  Keith  &  Co.  commenced  preparing  the  article,  I  pro- 
cured a  small  quantity,  and  my  experiments  with  it  soon  showed  me 
itg  proper  nse.  But  I  prize  Norwood's  tincture  more  highly.  Nev- 
ertheless, I  believe  that  much  harm  has  been  done  with  veratrum  by 
administering  it  in  heroic,  "  kill-or-cure "  doses.  But  when  given 
properly  and  rationally,  there  is  no  remedy  so  safe  and  sure  as  a 
diaphoretic  expectorant,  and  when  combined  with  cactus  to  regulate 
the  action  of  tne  heart,  cactus  being  especially  a  heart-tonic.  The 
experienoe  of  years  in  the  use  of  veratrum  gives  it  the  first  place  in 
my  iMDcket-case.  Heroic  doses  of  veratrum  may  answer  in  some 
dbes  peculiar  to  females,  but  in  twenty-eight  years'  practice  I  have 
not  found  them. 

Aounite  is  another  remedy  which  gives  the  best  account  of  itself 
when  given  in  small  and  repeated  doses.    In  fact,  I  do  not  believe 
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in  large,  "heroic"  doses  of  any  sedative  remedy.  Their  administra- 
tion is  only  taking  the  business  out  of  nature's  hands  instead  of  assist- 
ing  her ;  and  it  takes  the  system  very  much  longer  to  recuperate  from 
a  lull  sedative  dose  than  it  would  to  remove  the  urgent  symptouis  bj 
a  reasonable  diaphoresis.  There  are  too  many  cases  of  poisoning  by 
aconite,  which  ought  to  be  reported,  but  are  not,  because  physicians 
do  not  really  like  to  report  their  own  ignorance  or  blunders  ;  so  it  is 
believed  by  the  friends  that  all  was  done  that  could  have  been 
and  that  the  event  was  God's  will.  So  the  physician  contents  himself, 
being  fully  aware  that  the  dead  tell  no  tales. 

Gelseminum  is  of  great  value  as  an  antispasmodic  and  diaphoretic 
in  excited  conditions  of  the  brain,  and  fevers.  It  is  used  with  great 
advantage  in  connection  with  aconite,  and  veratrum ;  but  it  should 
never  be  given  in  a  negative  condition,  with  dilated  pupils,  a  lifeless 
expression  of  the  countenance,  and  clammy  condition  of  the  skin, 
because  if  there  is  not  sufficient  energy  to  establish  a  reaction,  death 
is  the  consequence.  In  fact  rational  doses  of  medicine  are  like  angel's 
visits  in  this  sense :  that  when  they  are  directed  to  the  condition  and 
are  such  as  harmonize  with  the  vital  principle,  are  a  blessing  to  the 
sick.  But  how  often,  when  we  intend  to  administer  rationally,  we 
become  impatient  and  nervous  about  the  effects,  and  instead  of  wait- 
ing nature's  time  to  emplov  the  remedy,  and  produce  the  beneficial 
effects,  we  double  or  triple  the  dose,  and  what  is  worse,  throw  in 
half  a  dozen  different  kinds  at  once.  If  the  functions  are  sufficiently 
discriminating  to  distribute  the  good,  if  any,  and  discard  the  bad, 
the  patient,  by  the  kindly  efforts  of  nature,  will  often  recover  with  a 
broken-down  constitution  from  the  effects  of  the  kill-or-cure  dosing. 
Indeed,  if  any  good  results  follow  such  treatment  how  do  we  know 
which  of  the  birtlets  hit  the  mark  ;  which  of  the  remedies  aided  to 
overcome  the  improper  remedies ;  or,  what  benefit  was  that  case  to 
the  physician  in  his  research  after  truth  in  the  practice  of  medicine  ? 

About  the  evil  and  the  good  of  cathartics  a  volume  might  be 
written.  That  cathartics  sometimes  do  good,  if  used  rationally,  I 
admit;  and  that  cathartics  have  rendered  many  cases  uncontrollable 
and  fatal,  which  might  have  recovered  by  the  efforts  of  nature  alone, 
I  also  insist.  But  I  believe  that  the  latter  cases  are  very  much  in 
excess  of  the  cases  benefited.  The  time  was  when  cathartics  were 
abundantly  administered,  even  by  eclectics,  every  day,  or  at  tlie 
farthest,  every  other  day,  in  all  cases  of  fever.  The  consequences 
v^ere  a  dry  and  parched  tongue  and  mucous  membranes,  generally 
calling  for  turpentine,  emulsion,  and  the  like.  I  used  to  be  troubled 
that  way  very  much  when  I  treated  cases  according  to  the  older 
books.  But  if  I  am  troubled  that  way  now  it  is  because  I  fail  to 
control  a  diarrhoea.  A  purgative  dose,  of  any  kind,  I  care  not  what, 
in  case  that  it  operates  as  we  expect  a  full  dose  to  operate,  will  inva- 
riably, by  reason  of  the  irritation  which  it  produces,  produce  a  dry- 
ness of  the  tongue  and  mucous  membranes  generally,  especially  in 
fevers  of  a  typhoid  type.  This,  too,  when  the  membranes  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels  require  the  greatest  amount  of  rest.  Such  is 
the  precise  action  of  that  mode  of  treatment.     I  do  admit  tliat  in 
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some  cases,  and  in  some  seasons  as  well  as  in  certain  instances,  we 
should  choose  between  two  evils,  bat  in  making  the  choice  we  should 
Qse  all  the  judgment  we  possess,  that  we  may  not  do  more  barm  than 
good. 

I  wish  to  notice  a  few  of  the  recent  remedies,  as  encaljptns  and  a 
few  others.  From  my  experience  with  encalyptas  I  prize  it  very 
highly.  It  acts  as  a  general  alterative,  increasing  waste  and  supply 
silently,  and  bringing  about  a  healthy  action  in  morbid  conditions 
generally.  It  is  one  of  onr  best  remedies  in  all  bilious  affections ; 
also  one  of  the  best  antiseptics.  It  is  retained  by  the  stomach  when 
the  preparations  of  cinchona  are  rejected,  and  it  has  stopped  chills 
for  me  when  qninia  failed.  It  appears,  also,  to  have  a  restorative 
effect  npon  the  general  system,  and  to  keep  up  a  general  and  healthy 
determination  to  the  surface.  I  once  treated  a  case  of  facial  neural- 
gia sncoessfnly  with  the  artiele  which  had  baffled  all  the  popular 
remedies.  It  controlled  the  pain  in  three  days,  and  the  first  that  it 
had  been  controlled  in  three  months.  The  case  had  been  of  seven 
years'  standing.  The  patient  was  a  lady,  aged  forty-two  years,  and 
possessing  an  *^ erysipelatous  diathesis."  An  entire  healthy  change 
was  produced  in  the  whole  system,  and  the  remedy  thus  proved  to  be 
specific  for  that  case — just  what  had  long  been  required. 

I  might  go  on  and  say  that  the  medicine  operated  on  such  and  such 
nerves  directly,  without  any  assistance  or  any  thing  to  do  with  the 
vital  principle,  and  so  employ  a  great  many  terms  in  explaining  that 
it  acted  directly  on  the  great  sympathetic  system,  on  the  cerebro- 
spinal axis,  pnenmogastric  nerve  and  special  senses,  regulating  the 
metamorphosis  of  tissue,  the  base  of  secretion,  excretion  and  nutri- 
tions, ana  by  its  infinitesimal  ramifications  on  the  coats  of  the  blood- 
vessels,  giving  tonicity  to  the  capillaries.  And  when  I  get  through 
with  all  this  and  more,  I  could  better  it  by  simply  saying  that  it  cured 
the  ease ;  because  that  would  not  be  guess-work.  It  was  just  the  tool 
that  nature  wanted  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  particular  ''  job," 
in  a  way  we  know  not  how. 

Polymnia  nvedalia  is  another  article  I  prize  highly  as  an  external 
and  internal  alterative.  It  removes  unhealthy  obstructions  and  worn- 
ont  tissues,  and  thereby  gives  place  for  a  healthy  supply.  It  is  a  sure 
epeeilic  in  Inmbi^o,  applied  externally  in  the  form  of  ointment;  also 
f^fT  efaronic  rheumatic  pains,  but  is  not  a  remedy  for  positive  or  acute 
diseases.  It  clears  the  skin  of  any  form  of  chronic  erysipelatous 
afiections,  as  salt-rheum,  and  its  other  ^^  lieads  and  horns,"  scirrhous 
aifeetions  of  the  uterus,  chronic  vaginitis,  etc.  Its  effect  in  cases  of 
The  enlargement  of  the  spleen  and  liver  have  already  been  set  forth 
in  ivnr  periodicals. 

It  is  truly  amusing  sometimes  to  read,  in  our  medical  publications, 
articlt:«  from  different  M.  D.'s  concerning  the  action  of  certain  reme- 
dies, explaining,  bravely,  that  they' act  directly  on  certain  nerves  of 
the  brain,  in  a  certain  way  just  so  and  so ;  as  though  it  was  the  sim- 
plest thing  in  the  world  to  understand,  and  they  were  able  to  tell  the 
whys  and  wherefores  of  the  process,  when  it  was  wholly  guess-work. 
Uf  oaatae  it  seems  very  good  until  wo  find  out  something  positive. 
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It  does  very  well  for  the  readers  of  a  book  or  joomal  who  never  do 
any  thinking  on  their  own  responsibility,  and  take  every  thing  for 
granted.  There  are  a  few  things,  however,  for  all  such  writers  to 
learn.  It  is  possible  that  it  may  yet  be  an  admitted  fact  that  con- 
sumption, certain  forms  and  varieties  of  dyspepsia,  erysipelas,  salt- 
rhenm,  catarrh,  and  other  difficalties,  instead  of  being  so  many  differ- 
ent diseases,  are  all  produced  by  one  vims,  diathesis  or  condition  of 
the  blood,  only  differing  in  mode  of  development  or  point  of  loca- 
tion, the  effect  of  many  influences  to  which  we  are  subjected.  If  there 
never  was  a  disturbance  in  the  integrity  of  the  system,  the  harmony 
of  the  '^  oneness  " —  which  is  a  combination  to  make  up  the  soul  or 
living  principle — there  would  never  be  a  diseased  condition.  Bnt 
when  there  is  such  a  disturbance  it  gives  rise  to  disease,  and  some- 
times requires  assistance  in  setting  the  man  in  order  again.  I  repeat ; 
any  pain,  I  care  not  where  located  in  the  system,  evinces  a  disturb^ 
ance  of  that  vital  principle  or  unity  —  the  organization  of  motion, 
life,  sensation,  and  intelligence  —  which  receive  and  applies  both  food 
and  medicine  in  the  body. 

'^  Panlinsa,"  or  ^^  quarania,"  is  a  remedy  which  applies  in  all  atonic 
conditions  of  the  stomach,  especially  if  attended  with  a  bilious  or  atonic 
condition.  It  acts  very  mildly  but  surely ;  stops  sickness  at  tkc 
stomach ;  gives  tonicity  to  the  digestive  organs ;  quiets  irritability  of 
the  nerves ;  eases  pain,  and  paves  the  way  for  more  energetic  tonics 
when  necessary. 

In  regard  to  "concentrated  remedies" — as  they  are  incorrectly 
denominated  —  as  podophyllin,  leptandrin,  macrotin,  senecin,  and  all 
of  the  ^^  concentrated  powders,"  they  should  be  triturated  with  sugar 
of  milk,  or  some  like  article,  before  being  administered.  I  am  well 
aware  there  is  much  theorizing  in  regard  to  this  point,  but  experience 
affords  the  most  positive  testimony  on  this  point.  The  proof  in  favor 
of  triturating  such  remedies  is :  First,  that  it  will  require  mnch  le&s 
to  produce  the  same  effect ;  second,  that  it  is  less  liable  to  sicken,  and 
consequently  is  the  better  assimilated  ;  third,  because  natvre  says  so  / 
as  we  can  plainly  perceive  if  we  have  the  eyes  and  fcundties  that 
belong  to  a  phj'sician. 

Grindelia  robusta  speaks  for  itself;  in  asthma,  especially,  I  have 
seen  patients  who  would  declare  that  they  could  breathe  easilv  in  le^d 
than  one  minute  after  the  dose  had  been  swallowed.  I  also  &nd  that 
a  dose  mnch  smaller  than  is  recommended,  is  sufficient  in  moat  cases, 
I  also  observe  a  great  difference  in  the  fluid  extracts  made  by  differ 
ent  manufacturers.  But  when  you  get  a  good  article  of  grindelia,  yon 
have  uniform  results  from  it.  In  asthma,  especially,  it  shows  its  spe^ 
cific  and  beneficial  action. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  for  young  practitioners,  and  in  fact  some 
old  ones,  to  make  up  their  minds  in  regard  to  the  action  of  medieine^ 
in  the  system  until  they  have  had  sufficient  experience.  This  is  espe 
cially  the  fact,  if  they  take  more  than  one  professor's  opinion,  because 
teachers,  like  other  men,  vary  so  much  in  their  opinions.  Thii 
shows  wrong  somewiiere;  that  they  have  not  yet  arrived  at  the  tru^ 
standing-point  of  knowledge.    Ho  theory  will  amount  to  mnch  thai 
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caDDot  stand  the  test  of  experience.  If  we  ever  arrive  at  the  know- 
ledge of  invisible  forces,  acting  npon  invisible  matter,  we  will  then 
ha?e  harmony  in  our  theories.  Bat  it  is  only  by  observation  and 
experiment  that  what  little  knowledge  we  have  has  been  acquired. 

But  theories  cannot  alter  truth  ;  a  truth  that  is  a  truth  to-day  is  a 
trnth  for  all  time.  Besides,  we  are  as  likely  to  learn  from  the  expe- 
rieDce  of  the  silent  practitioner,  who  observes  for  himself,  as  from 
the  professors  of  different  colleges.  When  the  theories  of  different 
fichools  of  medicine  shall  be  blended  in  one,  and  we  find  harmony 
there  as  there  is  in  the  vital  force,  we  may  hope  to  find  the  truth. 
Bat  as  long  as  prejudice,  bigotry  and  exclusiveness  prevail,  as  we 
every  day  find  in  the  school  calling  itself  "  regular,"  and,  as  perhaps 
exists  among  physicians  of  the  new  school  of  practice,  the  people  can 
have  little  ground  for  confidence  in  there  being  much  of  either  truth 
or  good  in  the  theory  or  practice  of  medicine.  But  I  thank  God  that 
a  bright  day  is  dawning  upon  the  human  race,  and  especially  in 
r^rard  to  the  mitigation  of  sufferings  from  the  effects  of  pernicious 
dragging,  in  accordance  with  the  directions  of  a  practice  begotten 
m  ignorance,  cherished  by  bigotry  and  prejudices,  and  worshiped 
becaase  of  the  most  pitiful,  if  not  idolatrous  delusion. 

I  would  be  glad,  if  I  had  time  and  space,  to  give  my  experience  in 
regard  to  the  effects  of  different  remedies  more  in  detail,  and  I  beg 
leave  to  say,  in  justice  to  pbytolacca,  that  if  there  is  a  specific  for 
glandular  affections,  it  is  phytolacca.  I,  however,  aid  it  with  polym- 
oian  ointment.  In  justice  to  eucalyptus,!  would  say  that  in  diseases 
where  an  antiseptic  is  required,  it  is  the  remedy.  I  have  used  it, 
A>mbined  with  veratrum  viride,  in  cases  when  there  was  a  putrid 
ei^ndition.  The  effects  were  most  decided  ;  putrescency  was  arrested 
at  once.  To  prove  its  antiseptic  power,  moisten  your  hands  with  it, 
alter  making  an  examination  in  cases  of  retained  placenta ;  or  use  it 
in  SDch  &Laes  for  va^nal  enemas,  or  in  putrid  dysentery,  with  vera- 
^m.  It  will  speak  for  itself.  Indeed,  I  find  no  remedy  equal  to 
eoc^yptus  in  cases  of  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  or  any  diseased  con^ 
ditioD  of  the  throat  requiring  an  antiseptic,  and  in  putrid  excretions 
from  the  bowels,  I  know  of  no  remedy  so  prompt  in  its  action  in 
currecting  them  and  bringing  about  a  normal  condition  of  the  secre- 
ti<«nd  and  execretions,  generally ;  in  bowel  complaints  it  should  be 
AnnbiDed  with  veratrum  or  gelseminum,  as  the  case  may  require. 

1  believe  that  the  leiives  ol  the  spice  bush  will  soon  take  rank  next 
loeoealyptQs  as  an  alterative  ana  antiseptic.  It  has  also  decided 
diapiKffetic  properties ;  and  if  the  bark  and  leaves  are  used  together, 
it  is  equal  in  power  to  eucalyptus  itself.  I  earnestly  desire  that  some 
*>f  oar  thoagntful  and  observing  readers  would  give  the  spice  bush 
a  tkir  trial,  and  report  to  us  the  results.  With  this  suggestion  I 
ojDclade. 

TusxBAimooK,  Pbun.,  Jtmey  1876. 
[Seriate,  No.  65.]  12 
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REPORT  ON  NEW   REMEDIES. 

Bt  W.  Hops  Davib»  M.  D. 

It  16  with  emotions  of  pride  and  pleasure  that  I  address  this,  onr 
national  association,  upon  a  topic  of  general  interest  to  physicians. 
My  design  is  to  discuss  the  therapentics  of  remedies,  most  of  which 
are  new,  althongh  several  of  them  have  been  the  subject  of  careful 
experiment  and  study.  It  is  by  no  means  improbable,  as  I  am  fully 
aware,  that  many  such  agents,  having  attained  a  good  reputation, 
will,  nevertheless,  in  time,  lose  ground  and  finally  sink  into  oblivion. 
The  materia  medica  is  already  staggering  under  too  heavy  a  load, 
and  I  have  no  desire  to  cast  upon  it  any  additional  burden.  I  have, 
therefore,  endeavored  to  select  material  that  exerts  a  positive  influence 
upon  disease.  Take  from  the  materia  medica  those  remedies  wliich 
are  prescribed  in  a  general  way  for  the  treatment  of  all  diseases,  and 
we  have  few  left,  and  "  that  few  "  may  be  looked  upon  with  suspi- 

.  cion  by  many  on  account  of  their  decided  narcotic  properties.  *'A11 
medicine  is  poison^  says  Dr.  Scudder ;  and  I  agree  with  him  in 
tliis,  for  unless  the  drug  possesses  some  such  principle  we  need  expect 
little  benefit  from  its  administration.  But  we  must  give  the  reme- 
dies in  medicinal  and  not  in  poisonous  doses.  Every  thing  was 
known  about  aconite  100  years  ago ;  the  virtues  of  nux  -were  not 
known  until  recently,  and  more  remains  to  be  found  out;  and  ergot 
is  yet  to  undergo  a  searching  review,  and  the  study  may  develop  new 
properties  in  the  drug.  Samuel  Thomson,  the  enthusiastic  student 
and  admirer  of  lobelia,  may  have  observed  qualities  in  the  medicine 
that  we  fail  to  sec ;  and  yet  he  may  not  have  discovered  in  it  all 
there  is  to  be  known.  It  requires  enthusiasm  to  test  a  remedy. 
Brown-Sequard  brought  out  the  remedial  powers  of  the  bromide  ot 
potassium,  and  conveyed  th^  idea  that  the  agent  was  more  powerful 
in  controlling  disease  than  it  is,  yet  the  discovery  is  valuable.  Most 
new  remedies  are  forced  upon  our  notice  by  enthusiastic  advocates, 
and  are  we  to  despise  every  thing  new  because  it  fell  short  of  our 
anticipations?  Mercury  was  crowded  into  the  materia  medica  by  a 
man  who  carried  his  points  as  if  by  steam  ;  his  enthusiasm  equaled 
that  of  Samuel  Thomson  —  the  one  introduced  lobelia,  the  other 
mercury  ;  both  gained  many  ardent  admirers,  and  both  were  called 

*  quacks  by  those  who  were  opposed  to  innovation.  The  champions 
of  blood-letting  were  aggressive,  pushing  an  idea  with  a  zeal  worthy 
of  a  better  cause ;  and  those  who  have  opposed  phlebotomy  have! 
manifested  as  much  ardor  in  bringing  about  its  overthrow.  . 

Twenty-five  years  ago  our  honored  professor.  Dr.  John  King,  dis- 
covered a  method  of  extracting  podophyllin  from  the  crude  root  j 
and  physicians  of  our  faith  everywhere  embraced  the  remedy  as  i| 
it  were  the  most  valuable  medicinal  agent  in  the  world.  It  was  pro- 
nounced a  substitute  for  mercury  —  a  chologogue,  though  .1  believ 
it  has  been  proven  that  neither  are  real  bile-persuaders.  It  has  bee 
manufactured  by  the  ton,  and  is  now  used  more  extensively  by  th 
allopaths  than  by  ourselves.     The  early  admirers  of  the  drug  use^ 
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it  on  ill  occaBioDB  —  it  was  alterative,  laxative,  and  almost  every 
tiling  that  is  good.  It  was  employed  in  unreasonable  —  in  poisonous 
duses.  An  old>timer  once  said  to  mej  ''  No  matter  what  ails  the 
pttient,  pve  podophyllin."  This  was  tne  argument  of  the  allopaths, 
*•  Xo  matter  what  the  disease,  give  mercury ; "  and  the  Thomsonian 
rauld  say,  "  No  matter  what  the  ailment,  give  lobelia  or  a  course  of 
ledidne." 

Who  has  not  hung  his  head  in  shame  for  the  cundurango  swindle  t 
ind  how  long  will  it  be  before  we  are  swindled  again  in  some  other 
tiy!  The  cheat  will  go  on  as  long  as  indefinite  action  is  required 
ufadrag.  When  we  seek  a  remeuy  to  cure  typhoid  fever  we  look 
t>r  too  much ;  the  disease  is  a  combination  of  symptoms,  each,  per- 
baps,  reqairing  different  drug-action.  I  have  no  doubt  but  stone- 
root  will  cure  many  cases  of  piles,  but  the  disease  depends  upon  so 
miBj  causes,  and  assnmes  so  many  phases,  that  it  would  be  idle  to 
suppose  hamamelis  or  any  other  drug  would  cure  all  cases.  When 
Uie  capill&ries  and  veins  of  the  anus  and  rectum  need  constringing  or 
coDtracting  in  order  to  have  a  cure  performed,  stone-root  wul  do  it 
every  time. 

We  now  oonie  to  the  introduction  of  remedies  by  men  of  our  time 
—  remedies  which  are  given  to  overcome  definite  pathological  condi- 
tions, i^ori^  names  of  disease,  and  directing  attention  to  symp- 
^xmsoiuy.  The  first  of  these  specific  agents  which  I  will  name,  is 
^uArana  —  a  medicine  which  has  been  highly  commended  for  the 
lire  of  nervous  headache.  Will  it  overcome  pains  in  the  head  ? 
PtiAt  depends  upon  the  cause  of  the  aching.  When  the  pain  arises 
from  irritation  of  the  pnenmogastric  nerve,  the  agent  will  do  good. 
Nitrite  of  awyl  will  cure  a  headache  that  comes  from  a  diflferent  pro- 
r<<atioQ  —  from  lack  of  blood  in  the  cerebral  vessels ;  therefore  it 
•"dqaires  several  agents  to  en  re  headaches  that  depend  upon  a  variety 
'•{  anses. 

Phytolacca  is  a  remedy  of  value  for  overcoming  Ijgaphatic  and 
2:'4ndQlar  enlarfi:ements  and  tumors.  It  has  specific  power  in  arrest- 
:sg  diphtheritic  formations  in  the  fauces  and  pharynx.  Prof.  Scud- 
fer,  in  the  E.  M.  Journal,  says :  "  This  remedy  is  useful  in  mammary 
.m'utioD  and  inflammation,  in  the  sore  mouth  Of  a  nursing  child,  for 
*<'me  cases  of  nursing  sore  mouth,  in  sub-involution  of  the  uterus,  in 
enlargement  of  the  sub-maxillary  and  cervical  lymphatic  glands,  for 
»jre  mouth  and  throat,  and  diphtheria."  The  agent  has  been  found 
w  excellent  one,  of  decided  action,  in  the  reduction  of  swollen  glands 
Then  applied  as  a  poultice. 

Palsatilla  is  a  remedy  which  is  new  to  most  of  our  physicians, 
tLereft»re  I  mention  it  as  a  novelty  so  far  as  its  practical  applicability 
li  cuneeroed.  It  is  an  agent  that  can  be  depended  upon  to  allay 
&erT0Q6ness,  especially  \vhen  springing  from  irritability  of  the  repro- 
tiactive  organs.  The  symptoms  denoting  when  it  should  be  given, 
&re  fear  uf  impending  danger,  dizziness,  difiicult  deglutition,  weari- 
less, gloominess,  a  general  feeling  of  dread,  and  in  some  cases  of 
pain  and  spasm,  as  in  hysteria.  A  dose  of  the  tincture  is  from  three 
Ju  fire  drops,  repeated  every  hour  until  relief  is  obtained. 
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Koumiss,  a  remedy  originally  made  from  mare's  milk,  is  an  agent 
which  has  grown  into  notoriety  as  a  restorer  of  physical  and  mental 
vigor.  Its  chemical  corabinktions  show  that  the  lactic  acid  contained 
in  it  is  in  quantities  capable  of  improving  the  digestion,  and  thus 
indirectly  acting  as  a  promoter  of  strength.  In  excited  states  of  the 
temperature  and  pulse,  koumiss  exerts  a  restraining  influence.  The 
agent  is  restorative  in  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs,  and  general 
debility. 

Salicylic  acid  has  lately  come  into  favor,  and  promises  to  do  more 
than  was  first  claimed  for  it.  Its  antiseptic  properties  are  valuable, 
but  the  salt  being  somewhat  insoluble  it  has  not  met  with  that  gen- 
eral acceptation  which  carbolic  acid  has.  At  first  there  was  nothing 
said  about  its  power  to  diminish  the  great  heat  of  the  body  depending 
upon  the  chemical  decompositions  Drought  about  by  phthisis  and 
inflammatory  rheumatism.  As  a  remedy  of  this  kind  salicylic  acid 
has  no  equal.  I  have  used  it  in  diphtheria  to  destroy  the  putrid 
odors,  and  to  arrest  destructive  metamorphosis,  and  my  fuUest'expect- 
ations  have  been  met.  It  is  a  remedy  oi  value  in  fevers  with  putrid 
tendencies. 

Rhus  is  another  agent  of  value  in  a  variety  of  morbid  states. 
There  are  three  varieties  of  the  plant,  but  all  contain  nearly  the 
same  medicinal  principles.  Rhvs  toxicodendron  is  the  one  mostly 
in  use  as  a  remedy.  Dr.  H.  L.  True,  of  Ohio,  has  used  the  agent 
extensively,  and  speaks  of  its  qualities  in  the  most  glowing  terms.^ 
He  claims  to  have  relieved  serious  bodily  ills  when  all  other  remedies* 
have  failed  —  when  it  was  thought  that  gangrene  and  dissolution 
must  certainly  take  place;  yet  by  the  timely  administration  of  this 
agent  the  patient  was  relieved  and  a  calamity  averted.  I  have  seen 
it  relieve  some  of  the  worst  phases  of  erysipelas.  Prof.  Scudder 
gives  the  remedy  a  place  among  the  most  valuable  in  the  materia 
medica.  It  would  require  too  much  of  your  valuable  time  to  recount 
the  many  morbid  conditions  that  I  have  seen  overcome  by  the  action 
of  rhus. 

Terbasanta,  or  Iioly  herb^  is  another  agent  which  has  been  intro- 
duced to  our  notice.^  It  grows  plentifully  in  California,  and  its  uses 
have  been  interestingly  detailed  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Bundy,  of  Colusa,  Cal. 
Gentlemen  of  the  convention  are  too  familiar  with  Dr.  Bnndv's 
account  of  the  remedy  to  require  a  repetition  at  my  hands.  From 
what  Dr.  B.  has  said,  and  from  the  comments  of  Dr.  Scudder,  it  is 
reasonable  to  presume  that  in  yerba  santa  we  have  an  excellent  lung 
remedy.  It  would  not  require  a  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  pre 
sume  that  this  is  a  medical  agent  which  is  to  accomplish  more  thai 
has  been  claimed  for  it.     Let  the  work  of  investigation  go  on. 

^sculus  glabra,  or  buckeye,  is  yet  another  medicinal  agent  whicl 
is  comparatively  new,  and  needs  experiments  to  prove  its  range  ant 
scope.  When  administered  to  the  inferior  animals  in  large  doses  i 
irritates  the  intestinal  track,  and  produces  a  protrusion  of  the  anu 
as  in  piles ;  and  it  exerts  a  prostrating  efiect  upon  the  nervous  svs 
tem.  But  these  efifccts  are  from  the  agent  when  given  in  poisonou 
doses.    In  medicinal  doses  the  agent  creates  no  violent  action,  bu 
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tends  to  restrain   griping,  hemorrhoidal    proBtrnsioDs,    and  pelvic 
oonsestioDB. 

rolmnia  nvedalia  is  a  remedy  which  has  been  prominently  brought 
before  the  profession  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Prnitt,  of  ArKansas.  There  is  no 
qoestion  but  the  agent  is  of  inestimable  valae  in  those  diseases  of  a 
scrofoloas  natnre  which  are  so  common,  and  which  are  so  difficult  to 
eradicate.  The  action  of  tlie  remedy  upon  hypertrophied  organs  is 
tjaite  remarkable.  By  it  enlargement  of  the  liver  and  spleen  has 
been  positively  reduced. 

Ailanthus  is  an  agent  of  great  therapeutic  value,  but  enough  reliable* 
information  is  not  yet  obtained  concerning  it  to  call  for  a  long  disser- 
tation. It  will  relieve  fullness  of  the  head,  dizziness,  palpitation  of 
the  heart,  shortness  of  the  breath,  and  soften  a  tense  pulse.  It  stimu- 
lates the  capillary  vessels,  relieves  congestion  of  the  mucous  mem- 
branes, causes  a  free  circulation  of  the  blood,  relieves  spasms,  and 
prevents  an  excited  state  of  the  nervous  system.  It  has  been  favorably 
recommended  in  diseases  of  the  bowels  and  stomach,  especially  in 
ioflammatioD  of  those  organs.  Epilepsy  has  been  cured  by  it,  and 
Dervons  paroxysms  of  an  hysterical  nature.  It  will  bo  seen  that 
tlie  range  is  sufficient  to  warrant  further  experimentation  with  the 
remedy. 

Jaborandi  is  a  South-American  plant  which  has  come  into  noto- 
riety from  the  marked  effects  said  to  have  been  produced  by  its 
administration.  It  is  reputed  to  redu&e  glandular  swellings,  and  it 
liad  cured  diabetes.  Foreign  medical  journals  have  contained  elabo- 
rate acooonts  of  cures  produced  by  jaborandi  during  the  last  year  or 
tvo.  The  medicine  was  taken  from  South  America  to  India,  and 
there  its  reputation  grew  until  it  seached  Europe.  •  If  it  proves  to  be 
t  specific  in  diabetes  its  value  will  4>e  greater  than  any  remedy  dis- 
cl'jeed  in  modern  times.  The  worst  to  be  feared  is  that,  like  cundu- 
raMfo,  It  will  prove  worthless. 

Grindelia  robnsta  is  the  last  of  the  "  new  remedies  "  I  sliall  have 
time  to  mention  on  this  occasion  ;  and  I  hope  that  enough  have  not 
been  introduced  to  make  you  weary.  The  flower-heads  of  the  plant 
contain  the  essential  part  of  the  medicine,  though  the  shrub  contains 
i'^arge  amount  of  balsamic  resin  which  is  medicinal.  This  balsam 
tmbraces  an  oil  which  gives  off  the  characteristic  odor.  Alcohol 
r^ily  takes  np  the  medicinal  principle  of  the  herb ;  and  the  tincture 
is  prescribed  in  from  ten  to  thirty  drop  doses.  It  proves  to  be  a 
demolcent,  relieving  irritated  and  excoriated  surfaces ;  it  is  said  to 
antidote  the  bite  of  venomous  insects  and  reptiles ;  and  it  will  cure 
Sf-ecific  uretbritis  and  vaginitis.  It  allays  venereal  excitement,  and 
'*5  therefore  valuable  in  gonorrhoea  ;  it  also  soothes  congested  mucous 
rarfaeei.  It  has  beeh  employed  successfully  in  conjunctivitis,  and 
pvalent  ophthalmia.  I  have  used  grindelia  upon  crural  ulcers  with 
tiie  happiest  effects.  I  do  not  think  any  other  remedy  will  so  readily 
Mid  certainly  promote  reparative  action  in  indolent  ulcers  on  any 
pwt  of  the  boay  as  this.  I  intend  to  experiment  largely  with  this 
nmedy,  and  trust  that  others  will  do  the  same  thing.  The  agent 
tlus  &r  promises  well. 

Spruigfibld,  III.,  June^  1876. 
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REMEDIES  AND  THEIR  THERAPEUTICAL  ACTION. 

Bt  D.  E.  Smith,  M.  D. 

Castanea  vesca,-  These  leaves  have  recently  been  recommended 
in  the  treatment  of  pertussis.  I  have  used  them,  in  a  few  cases,  in 
this  disease,  and  so  far  with  marked  benefit.  From  recent  experi- 
ments, chemical  and  otherwise,  I  find  the  infusion  made  with  boiling 
water  the  most  reliable  method  of  administering  it,*  as  bj  the  fol- 
"lowing  formula : 

Recipe  :  CastanesB  vesca  fol.,  one-half  ounce  ;  aqnse  bullientis,  one 
I  pint.     When  cold,  strain,  sweeten,  and  give  adlihUttm^  or  one  table- 

spoonful  once  in  two  or  three  hours. 

Administered  in  this  way  it  seems  to  shorten  the  paroxysms,  and 
lengthen  the  interval  between  them.  It  is,  probably,  one  of  the 
safest  and  surest  remedies  in  whooping-cough  of  which  we  have  any 
knowledge. 

One  of  the  best  remedies  I  have  ever  used  for  hemorrhage  (epis- 
taxis,  hsemoptysis  or  uterine  haemorrhage),  is  the  following : 

Recipe :  Lauri  cinnamomi,  tirict.,  two  drachms ;  acidi  sulphuric! 
-aromatici,  one  drachm.     Mix. 

Sig. :  take  ten  drops  in  a  teaspoonful  of  water  every  half  or  one 
hour  ;  keep  the  patient  perfectly  quiet. 

One  of  my  favorite  prescriptions,  and  one  which  seldom  fails  to 
.    arrest  hemoptysis,  is  as  follows : 
'     Recipe :  Acidi  gallici,  one  scruple ;   aquae  ferventis,  six  ounces ; 
spiritus  vini  gallici,  one  ounce.     Mix. 

Sig.:  Dose,  a  desert-spoonful  every  three,  five,  ten,  thirty  or  sixty 
minutes,  according  to  the  severity  of  the  attack. 

An  excellent  specific  for  uterine  hemorrhage,  and  one  which  I  have 
used  successfully  for  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  is  as  follows : 

Recipe :  Pini  canadensis ;  hamamelis  virginianae ;  lauri  cinna- 
momi corticis,  pulv.,  of  each  one-half  ounce.  Mix,  and  add  a  pint  of 
boiling  water,  strain,  and  sweeten  with  loaf-sugar.  Then  take,  when 
cold,  one  tablespoonful  everv  three,  five,  ten,  twenty  or  sixty  minutes. 

This  compound  will  rarely  disappoint  the  practitioner.  It  is  one 
of  the  specific  remedies  for  this  form  of  hemorrhage.  I  have  fre- 
quently arrested,  at  once,  a  hemorrhage  from  the  nose  by  snuffing  up 
the  nostrils  a  small  quantity  of  MansePs  styptic  (ferri  persulphas),  or 
a  solution  of  the  same  thrown  up  the  bleeding  nostrils  with  a  syringe. 
Dr.  H.  E.  Firth,  a  physician  with  an  extensive  practice,  whom  I  have 
long  and  intimately  known,  and  who  has  my  entire  confidence,  says 
of  the  formula  given  below  :  "  It  is  one  of  th«  best  known  for  pas- 
sive hemorrhage  of  the  uterus." 

Formula  —  Recipe  :  Aluminae  sulphatis,  pulv.,  one  drachm  ;  secalis 
cornuti,  tinct,  four  drachms;  lauri  cinnamomi,  tinct.,  four  drachms; 
aquae  menthse  piperitae,   one  ounce;   aquae,  sufficient   to   make  six 
ounces.    Mix. 
it 

ij  *  Transactions  of  tliQ  Eclectic  Medic«^l  Society  of  the  State  of  New  Yojfk^^olume 

ix  1876. 
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8ig. :  A  desert-Bpoonfal  every  half  or  one  hour  daring  the  hemor 
rhage,  then  every  three  or  foar  hoars. 

An  excellent  remedy  for  the  long  or  stomach  worm,  is  the 
following :  i 

Becipe :  Santoninis,  one  onnce ;  jalapee,  one  drachm  ;  sacchari  albi, 
two  onnces ;  sacchari  lactis,  three  onnces ;  podophyllini,  one  and  a 
half  drachms  ;  sodffi  bicarb,  one  drachm. 

The  articles  should  be  palverized  and  intimately  mixed  by  long 
tritaration.  The  dose  is  from  three  to  ten  grains  at  bed-time,  to  be 
repeated  in  the  morning,  if  it  does  not  operate  on  the  bowels.  It  is 
best  to  give  it  fasting.  We  have  ased  the  above  formala  for  this 
variety  of  worms  at  the  Brooklyn  Eclectic  Dispensary  for  the  past 
seven  years,  where  10,000  patients  are  treated  annually.  All  the 
physicians  who  visit  and  treat  the  poor,  at  this  dispensary,  unite  in 
saving  that  it  is  the  best  compoand  for  worms  they  have  ever  used. 
They  all  prescribe  it  in  their  private  practice.  It  is  pleasant  to  the 
taste,  safe  in  its  effects,  and  rarely  fails  to  expel  these  intruders  from 
the  system. 

The  following  formula  brought  a  very  pecaliar  looking  tape-worm 
trom  a  dispensary  patient,  a  few  months  ago.  He  had  been  sorely 
afSicted  with  this  pest  for  many  years,  and  he  had  spent  large  sums  of 
money  for  advice  and  medicine,  which  had  little  or  no  effect.  His 
health  had  failed,  and  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  business.  His 
mooey  had  also  been  spent,  and  he  was  compelled  to  resort  to  this 
charitable  institution  for  relief.     This  is  the  formula : 

Recipe :  Ethereal  extract  of  male  fern,  one  and  a  half  drachms ; 
JEamela,  polv.,  two  drachms;  mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  one  ounce; 
simple  syrap,  one  ounce;  cinnamon  water,  two  ounces.     Mix. 

One  half  of  the  above  was  ordered  to  be  taken  at  bed-time,  and  the 
remainder  at  two  a.  h.  Previous  to  taking  the  medicine  a  saline 
cathartic  was  ordered,  of  sal  rochelle.,  q.  s.  If  the  articles  are  pure 
this  may  be  given,  certain  of  success.  1  have  used  it  in  several  cases 
of  tenia,  and  want  no  better  remedy. 

Bboobxth,  N.  T.,  Jum  26, 1876. 


REPORT  ON  MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE. 

mPORTANOE  OF  FORENSIC  MEDICINE. 
By  8.  H.  Potter,  M.  D. 

Medical  jurisprudence  is  a  science,  through  the  competent  ^tain- 
meot  of  which  it  is  intended  to  qualify  practitioners  ot  medicine  as 
legal  medical  experts.  Such  occupy  positions  of  vast  moment  and 
responsibility,  xhey  have  aptly  been  termed,  "  The  pivot  on  which 
thescaleB  of  justice  turn  between  guilt  and  innocence,  the  prison  and 
liberty,  death  and  life."  * 

*Braithwaite  :  Retrospect,  part  i,  page  84^ 
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That  average  physicians  are  Dot  as  well  qualified  to  act  as  medica 
-experts,  as  the  welfare  of  the  public  and  the  good  reputation  of  am 

!>rofe8sion  require,  needs  no  argnujent  to  prove.  It  is  a  well-knotv-i 
act  that  real  medical  experts  are  exceptions,  not  the  rule.  Indeed 
trials  in  courts,  .where  medical  testimony  is  indispensable,  oftcr 
present  scenes  of  conflict  of  sworn  medical  opinions,  disgraceful  tc 
witnesses  and  the  fraternity  in  which  they  have  acquired  prominence 
jeoparding  the  ends  of  justice  as  well. 

Briefly  stated,  medical  jurisprudence  comprises  the  application  o 
medical  knowledge  to  the  enforcement  of  law.  If  the  physician  oi 
surgeon  who  is  called  upon  is  not  a  medical  expert,  his  testimou;> 
will  embarrass  the  legal  investigations,  if  not  worse  —  neutralize 
what  is  intelligent  and  proper  by  its  preponderance,  misleading  jud^c 
or  jury. 

Zegal  medicine  concerns :  First,  the  reproduction  of  the  species, 
the  various  causes  winch  may  modify  or  complicate  normal  reproduc- 
tion ;  second,  the  various  causes  of  injuries  or  death  ;  third,  abnorma] 
mental  conditions.  To  acquire  a  competent  knowledge  of  these  three 
subjects  is  not  a  formidable  task  for  a  man  who  has  the  aptness  and 
adaptation  to  enable  h.im  to  suitably  perform  the  functions  of  a  phy- 
sician, accoucheur  or  surgeon.  Both  interest  and  duty  combine  to 
invite  and  urge  us  to  acquire  a  good  knowledge  of  forensic  medicine. 
A  man  may  have  a  fair  practical  knowledge  of  most  other  branches 
and  acquire  an  enviable  position  in  his  field  of  practice,  but  a  single 
exhibition  of  his  unpardonable  ignorance  in  a  respectable  court  of 
justice  will  often  blight  his  future  career. 

I  knew  the  late  l^rof.  A.  B.  Shipman,  who  had  been  many  years 
professor  of  surgery  in  a  western  medical  college  (old  school),  and 
once  heard  him  testify  that  '^  a  man  can  secrete  and  micturate  a  quart 
of  clear  urine  an  hour  before  death,  without  a  bladder."  In  the  case 
on  trial,  the  attending  surgeon  of  a  patient  who  had  died,  testified 
that  his  patient  had  died  from  a  contused  wound  of  the  abdomen  in 
the  region  of  the  bladder.  The  post  mortem  examination  revealed 
no  bladder,  but  kidneys,  ureters  and  urethra  in  situ.  His  theory 
was  that  ''  the  bladder  had  mortified,  sloughed  and  been  absorbed 
within  ton  days  after  the  wound."  On  cross-examination  he  admit- 
ted that  his  patient  had  micturated  with  great  regularity,  and  the  last 
time,  a  quart  about  one  hour  previous  to  his  death,  all  which  was 
substantiated  by  other  testimony.  Prof.  Shipman  was  required  to 
explain,  which  he  proceeded  to  do  with  the  sang  froid  of  a  veteran  : 
^^  The  kidneys  may  secrete,  as  usual,  and  deposit  the  urine  in  the 
abdominal  cavity  when  the  bladder  is  gone.  The  man  will  then  pass 
his  urine  by  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  abdominal  wall  in 
what9ver  quantity*  required."  When  asked  whether  the  presence  of 
urine  in  an  abdomen  without  a  bladder  would  render  the  secretion  of 
urine  and  micturition  impossible,  he  promptly  answered,  '^  No !  not 
at  all  I  "  It  is  unnecessary  to  state  the  defense  found  ample  testi- 
mony to  show  the  absurdity  of  the  theory  set  up  by  the  prosecution, 
based  upon  and  sustained  by  such  would-be  medical  experts,  and  the 
man  who  was  on  trial  for  murder  was  found  "  not  guilty."    Numer- 
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008  other  cases  might  be  named  of  great,  if  not  eqnal  absurdity. 
ScaroelT  a  grave  criminal  trial  occurs  wnich  docs  not  reveal  ignorance 
or  iDoompetency  of  medical  witnesses.  Need  this  evil  eontinne! 
CertaiDly  not.  The  proper  attention  to  the  science  of  forensic  medi- 
cine will  abate  it. 

Students  are  too  apt  to  regard  lectures  and  illustrations  on  chem- 
istry and  'medical  jurisprudence  as  of  little  importance.  Medical 
e«jll^e8  are  not  few  where  altogether  too  little  prominence  is  given 
to  dae  acquirements  in  this  direction,  as  essential  to  graduation. 
Students  are  too  eager  to  seek  a  short  and  easy  road  in  preparation 
to  ftseame  practice.  Colleges  often  too  readily  accommodate  this 
disposition  as  a  bid  to  increase  the  number  of  their  classes  and 
graud  nates. 

This  loose  and  easy  method  is  destructive  to  the  character  of  both 
in  their  future.  There  is  no  short  or  easy  method  to  attain  so  vast 
acqairements,  and  fraught  with  such  solemn  responsibilities.  If  insti- 
tntioDs  and  alumni  are  thorough  and  erudite,  reasonable  success  is 
sare.  If  otherwise  their  future  must  of  necessity  be  ephemeral,  or 
an?  thing  bnt  beneficial  to  mankind. 

A  criminal  court  is  intended  as  a  means  punishment  and  protection 
alike.  And  yet  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  money  will  supply  attor- 
neys, legal  sharpers,  and  thrust  so-called  medical  experts  before  juries, 
and  will  so  render  the  proceedings  a  farce,  and  allow  the  wealthy 
and  influential  to  escape  condign  punishment.  The  height  of  this 
h\b  is  often  reached  by  the  custom  which  now  obtains  of  allowing 
ererj  one  who  is  charged  with  murder  to  plead  insanity  in  some 
fjrin.  It  is  often  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  attorneys  or 
experts  do  not  expend  the  greater  efforts  to  defeat  what  is  obvious 
jostiee. 

The  reciprocal  influences  of  mind  and  body  are  abstruse,  and  are 
aot  thoroughly  understood  in  regard  to  these  peculir  manifestations 
lod  bearing  upon  human  actions  and  responsibilities.  The  subject 
(■'fiofianity  requires  special  and  exhaustive  study  and  research  to 
qualify  a  medical  expert  to  give  correct  testimony.  In  all  cases  in 
7hich  oar  testiaiony  is  required,  in  obedience  to  the  imperious  com- 
mands of  law,  we  should  not  fail  to  refresh  our  knowledge  on  the 
^bjeets  at  issue,  and  thus  do  ourselves  and  interested  parties  full 
JGstice.  When  any  given  point  is  pressed  for  our  decision,  it  is  far 
^ttter  to  reply  that  we  do  not  know  than  to  assume  knowledge  never 
i^Ained,  the  opportunity  and  perhaps  the  capacity  to  attain  it  never 
aaring  been  vouchsafed  to  us.  Crude  conjecture  or  hasty  opinions, 
vithout  extended  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  mental  action,  will 
=nfit  a  man  to  give  testimony. 

The  supposed  ability  of  many  to  testify  correctly,  when  they  are 
'-^capable,  often  causes  the  discrediting  of  competent  witnesses  and 
perverts  justice.  The  great  delays  of  trials  of  tliose  accused  of 
murder,  and  the  enormous  expense,  with  the  almost  impossibility  of 
^^^ing  a  correct  result,  have  created  a  wide  prejudice  against  capi- 
•A  ponuhment  in  this  country,  aside  from  the  intrinsic  merit  of  tne 
-^hjett.    This  fact,  with  the  conscientious  scruples  of  many,  renders 
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it  often  very  difficult  to  empannel  a  jury  in  a  murder  trial ;  and  when 
finally  obtained  it  may  not  consist  of  the  best  elements  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court,  or  what  the  gravity  of  the  case  and  public 
expectation  demand.  These  are  among  the  causes  of  the  unpopu- 
larity of  inflicting  the  death-penalty. 

Hamilton,  Ohio,  June^  1876. 


DISEASE:  WHAT  IS  IT! 

Bt  L.  H.  Bobden,  M.  D. 

To  me  has  been  assigned  the  duty  of  preparing  a  paper  upon  one 
of  the  most  important  and  difficult  questions  connected  with  the 
subject  of  physiology  and  nosology,  viz.,  diseases  of  children,  but  as 
I  know  of  no  peculiarity  in  the  diseases  of  children  to  distinguish  it 
from  that  of  the  adult,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  question  in  \Xb 
general  bearings  npon  the  hnman  organism. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  question  in  the  whole  range  of  physiological 
science  that  involves  so  much  patient,  critical  study  as  that  of  disease ; 
the  practice  of  medicine  cannot  eliminate  it,  and  any  treatise  on  the 
subject  must  be  almost  entirely  conjectural. 

If  a  theory  approach  to  a  datum  against  which  experience  affords 
no  contrary  proof,  the  truth  may  be  presumed  to  have  been  reached  as 
certainly  as  by  experiment.  Let  us  assume  disease,  therefore,  to  be 
within  the  province  of  chemistry  to  unravel.  The  question,  however 
complete,  may  be  susceptible  of  explanation  by  the  philosophical 
naturalist. 

Without  referring  directly  to  any  work  as  a  standard,  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  state  —  not  as  a  hypothesis,  or  mere  postulate,  but  as 
a  fact  —  that  chemical  decomposition  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
chemical  properties  and  positions  of  things  by  atoms,  can  afford  a 
most  important  lesson  to  any  one  making  researches  in  pathology  as 
to  what  IS  disease. 

Decomposition  in  vegetables,  as  also  in  animals,  is  the  changing  of 
the  ingredients  into  their  original  elements. 

Solid  matters  cannot,  in  any  sense,  become  gaseous,  or  assume  their 
orimnal  simple  elements,  without  passing  through  a  process  of  decom- 
position. iJisease,  therefore,  in  the  living  economy  must  be  a  species 
of  internal  decomposition,  or,  the  process  to  one  which,  if  not 
checked  in  time,  may  counter-balance  its  forces  against  the  vital 
energy,  and  end  in  the  suspension  of  feeling  and  volition  of  thoughts, 
which  is  death. 

There  exists  in  nature  certain  principles  of  good  and  its  opposite. 
They  neither  mingle  nor  harmonize.  If  an  evil  principle  or  ingredi- 
ent comes  in  contact  with  the  good,  it  causes  a  change  or  disappear- 
ance of  life.  This  property,  inimical  to  life,  exists  only  in  a  watery, 
or  gaseous  form ;  diy  solids,  as  retained  dry,  have  it  not  until  moist- 
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eced.  The  vapor  of  miasmatic  redone  taken  into  the  lungs  operate 
disastronsly  like  a  poison,  by  decomposing  the  blood,  or  changing  the 
atate  of  the  flesh  or  bone  into  some  abnormal  condition. 

The  proper  tension  or  constituency  of  the  organs  of  life  being 
disarranged  by  the  contact  and  decomposition,  a  complete  trans- 
formation .ensues ;  the  organism  being  like  one  of  those  forms  in 
chemistry,  whose  affinity  in  a  state  of  tension  and  conformation  is 
destroyed  and  decomposed  by  the  touch  of  even  a  single  down  of 
feather,  that  puts  them  in  the  slightest  or  least  perceptible  action  or 
motion. 

If  the  change  of  qualities  thus  superinduced  be  not  in  unison  or 
assimilation,  the  alteration  that  takes  place  in  the  ingredients,  such 
as  cooling,  heating,  solidifying,  liquefying,  changes  of  taste  and  smell 
and  of  position,  will  be  repulsive  and  disagreeable  to  the  very  existence 
of  the  animal  or  the  locomotion  of  the  body,  and  the  process  of  these 
chemical  alterations  must  necessarily  be  disease  itself,  as  operating 
on  the  feelings  or  nerves,  and  as  terminating  in  suspension  of  respi- 
ration, or  of  animation. 

This  last  consideration  introdnces  as  directly  to  the  subject,  or 
effects  of  poisons.  And  what  are  they  bat  mere  decomposing  or 
aJtering  forces,  whose  enmity  with  the  blood  is  fixed  on  the  basis  of 
chemi^ly  changing  jts  condition  ? 

Disease  is  an  imperceptible  and  gradual  poison,  which,  by  some 
inadvertence  or  imprudence  has  found  ingress  into  the  system,  and 
exists  as  an  active  or  neutral,  or  by  degrees  from  the  diminutiveness 
of  its  deleterious  quantity ;  while  an  active  poison  is  the  same  princi- 
ple in  a  larger  and  therefore  of  more  formidable  bulk.' 

The  operation  of  a  poison,  or  noxious  quantity  and  quality  of  any 
ingredient  is,  as  may  be  learned  by  its  chemical  potency,  to  neutral- 
ize the  energy  of  the  vital  principle,  altering  the  blood,  or  nutritive 
flnid  into  one  or  more  of  the  same  properties  of  chemical  action  or 
oonsdtaency. 

Disease  seems  to  be  in  essence,  an  error  of  action  —  a  greater  or 
less  variation  in  the  motion,  rest,  and  evolution  of  the  different  parts 
*i  the  body  — reducible,  like  the  evolutions  of  health,  into  a  system- 
atic aeries  of  periodical  alternations,  in  the  course  of  which  the  matter 
of  a  stractnre  occasionally  by  its  atotnic  changes,  alters  its  natural 
character  and  chemical  relations ;  so  much  so,  in  some  cases,  as  to 
become  even  completely  decomposed  and  disorganized. 

Whatever  may  be  the  cause  or  causes  of  corporeal  observation,  in 
I'bedieDce  to  the  law  of  all  matter,  the  first  effects  are  change  of 
motion  and  change  of  temperature. 

This,  unquestionably,  is  the  true  theory  of  disease,  in  which,  in  the 
profound  lessons  of  universal  chemistry  and  organic  physiology,  we 
are  to  establish  the  mysteries  of  nosology  as  quite  apparent. 

Having  thus,  with  my  limited  time  and  space,  as  near  as  I  can  dis- 
cover, explained  the  quality,  affection,  and  operation  of  disease,  I  shall 
now  refer  to  some  of  the  causes  that  operate  to  produce  this  great 
i^egation  to  health  and  its  concomitants,  disease. 
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The  limits  of  this  paper  are  snch  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  be  very 
brief  npon  this  part  ot  the  subject. 

The  cause  of  diseases  may  be  found  either  in  a  deprivation  or 
wrong  adaptation  of  the  forces  which  continue  life,  in  health  —  the 
same  agencies,  in  a  word,  by  which  every  motion  or  event  is  produced 
throughout  the  universe.  They  comprise,  therefore,  every  tningthat 
connects  us  directly  or  indirectly  with  the  external  world  ;  and  most, 
if  not  all  of  them  act  upon  us,  in  the  first  place,  through  the  different 
modifications  of  nervous  perception.  The  causes  of  disease,  evidently, 
never  originate  in  any  one  organ  of  the  body,  except  in  so  far  as 
that  organ  may  be  predisposed  by  an  inherent  weakness  of  the 
attractive  power  of  the  atoms  of  its  parts  to  receive  impressions  from 
outward  agencies  that  affect  the  stable  portions  of  the  same  body  in 
a  slighter  manner.  The  causes  of  diseases  are  almost  infinite :  the 
earth  and  its  emanations,  the  air  and  its  chemical  conditions,  the 
degrees  of  temperature,  dryness  and  moisture  of  both,  the  nature  and 
the  extent  of  our  food  and  drink,  the  passions  by  which  we  are  agita- 
ted, with  all  the  other  changes  and  chances  of  our  social  and  indi- 
vidual position.  These  are  mostly  the  agents  to  which  we  must 
look,  not  only  for  the  causes  of  disease  but  for  the  causes  of  health 
itself. 

Man  is  not  an  isolated  being.  Without  air  and  food  he  cannot 
exist,  and  a  partial  deprivation  of  either  will  give  rise  to  almost  every 
affection  to  which  he  is  liable. 

"  It  has-been  too  much  the  fashion,"  says  a  writer,  "  to  refer  opera- 
tions and  effects  to  single  agencies,  but  there  are,  in  fact,  in  nature 
two  grand  species  of  relationship  between  phenomena ;  in  one  an 
infinite  variety  of  effects  is  produced  by  a  single  cause  —  in  the  other, 
a  great  variety  of  causes  is  snbvervient  to  one  effect."  This  observa- 
tion, it  seems  to  me,  applies  with  particular  force  to  every  thing  per- 
taining both  to  the  causes  of  disease  and  its  cure. 

In  re^rd  to  disease  and  its  cause,  with  some  few  exceptions,  the 
same  principles,  elements  and  causes  are  applicable  to  male,  female 
and  children  alike,  and  the  same  causes  produce  like  results  in  either, 
and  in  all.  I  therefore  can  conceive  of  no  necessity  or  propriety  in 
making  any  distinction  in  treating  them,  except  in  the  quantity, 
nature  and  potency  of  our  remedies. 

The  proper  remedial  treatment  of  any  case,  and  in  any  form,  or 
phase  in  which  disease  may  present  it  elf,  whether  in  the  child  or 
adult,  will  readily  suggest  itself  to  every  educated  and  qualified 
eclectic  physician.  And  this  suggestion  leads  me  directly  to  the  con- 
sideration of  a  grave  question  intimately  connected  with  this  subject, 
viz.,  the  astounding  ^^  slaughter  of  the  innocents,"  which  we  find  in 
our  mortuary  reports  and  minature  tombs  in  our  cemeteries. 

^'  Can  we  wonder  at  the  frightful  number  of  deaths  that  takes  place 
under  seven  years  of  age,"  when  we  see  medical  men,  men  who  evi- 
dently never  reflect,  even  if  they  are  capable  of  doing  so,  upon  the 
effect  of  any  medicine,  prescribing  five  and  six  grains  of  ^^ heroic" 
medicine  to  children  —  to  infants.  And  if  we  look  at  the  bills  ot 
infantile  mortality,  and  when  we  consider  the  quantity  of  medicine 
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children  take,  and  especially  the  recklessness  of  the  prescriber,  we 
are  aasaredly  compelled  to  declare,  not  how  little  medicine  has  done 
for  the  prolongation  of  life,  but  how  mnch  it  has  done  to  shorten  it. 

From  facte  and  data  npon  the  subject,  we  may  safely  assume  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  mischief  done  by  the  profession,  and  that, 
perhaps,  is  the  principal  reason  why  people  encourage  and  patronize 
empirics ;  a  portion  of  whom  do  little  more  than  hocus  their  patients 
witn  words,  whilst  others  kill  them  by  wholesale  with  medicine 
wrongly  and  ignorantly  applied. 

From  the  report  of  vital  statistics  in  New  York  city  during  the 
last  summer  (1875),  it  appears  that  during  the  last  week  in  June  and 
July,  of  that  year,  six  weeks,  the  astounding  and  unprecedented 
number  of  2,932  children  under  five  years  of  age,  were  swept  into 
eternity,  showing,  unmistakably,  where  death  gathers  his  harvest. 
And  what  is  true  of  New  Tort  city  is  relatively  true  of  our  large 
cities,  and  large  towns,  as  an  inspection  of  the  contiguous  cemeteries 
will  abundantly  show.  During  the  same  period,  1,209  children  under 
five  years,  were  destroyed  by  diarrhoeal  diseases. 

In  contemplating  this  startling  record,  we  naturally  exclaim :  Can 
it  be  possible  that  with  our  hosts  of  medical  advisers,  our  health  boards 
and  our  sanitary  squads,  our  children  are  being  carried  to  the  cemete- 
ries at  the  rate  of  100  a  day  { 

Yet  such  is  the  fact,  most  undeniablv. 

Now,  the  question  arises,  where  shall  we  look  for  the  source  of  all 
this  sufTering  and  premature  death  !  It  certainly  is  unnatural  for 
these  children  to  die,  and  there  is  wrong  somewhere;  there  must  be 
some  palpable  cause  or  causes  that  operate  to  produce  this  frightful 
destruction  of  infantile  life. 

Does  not  the  medical  profession  come  in  justly  for  a  large  share  of 
blame  for  this  deplorable  and  unwarrantable  destruction  ?  And 
^ould  not  that  profession  be  held  responsible  for  its  acts,  when  those 
acts — that  treatment  of  the  sick  and  its  disastrous  consequences  are 
the  results  of  a  blind  adherence  to  an  unphilosophical  method,  and  to 
a  practice  based  upon  a  theory  at  once  absurd,  ridiculous,  sanguinary, 
and  at  war  with  every  principle  of  philosophy,  physiology  and  com- 
mon sense? 

Another  cause  of  fatality  among  children  exists  because  they  are 
generated  in  wrong  conditions,  and  are  conceived  and  carried  under 
abnormal  influence,  and  are  then  nurtured  and  fed  in  a  manner  that 
the  feeble  resistance  which  their  immature  bodies  can  oppose  to  exter- 
nal influence,  cannot  overcome.    Hence  they  yield  and  die. 

The  young  of  animals  die  so  seldom  that  it  may  be  said  that  none 
die  from  disease.  Has  this  no  meaning  which  man,  and  especially 
the  medical  profession,  should  understand  ? 

There  can  be  but  three  reasons:  First, -by  reason  of  physical  taint 
inherited  from  their  parents  ;  and  second,  by  reason  of  improper  food 
and  care;  and  third,  by  reason  of  improper,  unnatural  medical  treat- 
ment. Think  of  it,  raotiiers,  nurees  and  medical  men.  More  than 
(^e-hilf  of  all  children  born,  die  before  attaining  the  age  of  five  years. 
Can  it  be  any  thing  less  than  murder —  this  fact  which  is  so  palpar 
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ble  —  murder  by  reason  of  your  ignorance  and  your  faults  of  life, 
and  the  unnatural  treatment  of  your  medical  advisers  ? 

Another  cause  of  early  death,  and  of  almost  constant  suffering  dur- 
ing life,  is  undoubtedly  that  of  improper  diet.  It  is  evident  that  if 
man  lived  as  normally  as  the  animal,  other  things  being  equal,  he 
would  be  as  healthy.  It  is  well  known  that  one  of  the  two  most 
marked  distinctions  between  the  life  of  the  man  and  animals  is  in 
diet,  and  examples  are  not  wanting  to  prove  that  the  more  nearly 
people  conform  to  nature  in  the  matter  of  diet  and  the  condition  of 
food,  the  better  is  the  degree  of  health  enjoyed. 

Natural  food  is  that  which,  when  eaten,  has  all  the  life-principles 
still  within  it  that  can  be  retained.  All  kinds  of  cooked  foods,  which 
in  cooking  lose  any  of  the  life-force,  are  inferior  as  diet  to  that  which 
is  uncooked. 

Undoubtedly  if  animals  were  to  live  after  the  habits  of  man,  they 
would  soon  be  cursed  with  the  same  diseases  and  early  death.  Ani- 
mals live  naturally  to  certain  ages,  and  so  seldom  die  before  that  age 
that  it  may  be  said  they  have  an  alloted  period  of  life. 

And  now,  to  sum  up  the  whole  matter  of  disease,  its  cause,  or 
causes,  its  nature  and  effect  in  children  and  adults  as  well,  and  its 
dire  consequences,  should  we  not  feel  somewhat  elated  in  the  assur- 
ance that  we  have  a  remedy  or  remedies  for  these  ills  to  which  human 
ffesh  is  heir  to?  Not  in  empiricism,  nor  in  nostrums,  but  in  eclecti- 
cism, pure  and  undefiled,  which  contemplates  the  treatment  of  diseae, 
not  b^^  contraries,  nor  similarities,  but  by  a  conformation  to  nature, 
a  due  regard  for  ber  laws,  a  strict  regimen  in  diet,  and  a  rational 
philosophical  medical  treatment.  This  is  the  true  reform ;  and  though 
it  commenced  like  all  reforms,  in  obscurity,  and  has  been  reViled  and 
opposed  by  the  wealth  and  talent  of  the  learned,  it  overcome  all 
opposition  and  prejudice,  and  is  now  coursing  its  way  up  each  river 
and  murmuring  rivulet,  and  over  each  sterile  mountain  and  fertile 
landscape  where  move  the  feet  of  civilized  man. 

[    Patbbson,  N.  J.,  June^  1876. 


CUTANEOUS    DISEASES. 

By  John  H.  Dyb,  M.  D. 

Mr,  President,  —  Had  I  selected  my  own  subject  I  certainly  would 
not  have  chosen  the  one  which  I  am  about  to  treat.  Not  that  there 
is  no  need  of  it,  but  I  would  that  some  other  and  abler  person  had 
been  appointed  to  this  duty.  I  do  not  expect  to  do  the  subject  justice, 
for  I  have  not  the  ability  to  present  more  than  a  glance  of  the  views 
I  entertain,  for  I  have  not  space  ;  I  do  not  expect  to  present  a  plan 
of  treatment  more  successful  than  that  employed  by  many  of  j^ou. 
for  I  cannot  instruct  my  peers.  JBut  I  hope  I  may  be  enabled  to 
point  out  some  of  the  difficulties  encountered  by  the  practitioners  in 
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this  d^mrtaient,  and  perhaps  suggest  a  remedy ;  and  while  doing 
this,  if  I  sncoeed  in  dra^wing  the  attention  of  the  association  to  this 
truable^me  subject,  though  I  draw  its  criticisms,  I  will  be  satisfied, 
howerer  I  niay  be  criticiBed. 

There  is  no  departnaeixt  in  practical  medicine  in  which  the  general 
pnetitioner  will  eneoanter  more  diflSculties,  more  perplexities,  than 
in  diseases  of  the  skin.  Conseqnently  these  affections  are  either  sent 
to  the'* specialist,"  or  are  treated  in  a  hap-hazard  manner,  by  agents 
ipplied  directly  to  the  skin  in  the  shape  of  ointments,  or  else  the 
bloud  is  considered  the  culprit,  and  the  remedies  addressed  to  that, 
and  with  results  of  a  not  too  satisfactory  character,  as  many  are 
aware. 

The  cause  of  this  perplexity,  confusion  if  you  please,  is  due  to  a 
def(»:tiTe  knowledge  of  the  pathological  conditions  which  skin  dis- 
eases represent ;  and  too  often  we  are  led  to  treat  the  symptoms  while 
the  disease  itself  is  entirely  overlooked. 

We  have  physiological  enthusiasts  who  tell  us  of  the  miles  of  tubes 
the  skin  contains,  and  who  propose  to  cure  all  diseases  of  it  by  baths, 
frictions,  etc  ;  while  recent  authority  tells  us  this  is  wrong,  because 
ve  thus  reniove,  too  freely,  the  scarf-skin,  and  deprive  the  sensitive 
ikiu  beneath  of  its  protection.  Confusion  existing  in  physiology, 
what  shall  we  expect  in  pathology  ? 

The  multiplicity  of  terms  employed  by  authorities  on  cutaneous 
dkorders,  to  express  certain  conditions,  or  diseases,  is  better  calculated 
U>  confuse  than  simplify  ;  and  the  nosological  classifications  which 
tisej  oSer,  have  reference  rather  to  the  appearances  presented  than 
to  the  pathological  conditions  represented. 

It  would  be  a  difficult  task  to  change  the  classification  now  in 
Tci^rue.  But  if  different  writers  and  teachers  would  agree  upon  some 
common  classification,  and  employ  the  same  terms  to  express  the 
EAine  meaning,  skin  diseases  would  be  much  easier  understood.  If, 
then,  while  mnch  useless  verbiage  is  being  expunged,  terms  were 
selected  that  would  express  the  pathological  conditions,  even  though 
it  were  necessary  to  employ  them  as  synonymous,  the  whole  science 
of  cutaneoas  diseases  would  be  greatly  simplified. 

Of  the  classifications  now  employed,  that  of  Willan  and  Bateman, 
ia,  perhaps,  as  good  as  any.  This  divides  skin  diseases  into  eight 
•.»n^rs,  Known  as  papulae,  squamse,  exenthemata,  bullse,  pustulse  vesi- 
cals, tubercnlse,  and  muculse.  The  basis  of  this  classification  fnr- 
aisbes  us  with  an  anatomical  knowledge  of  the  morbid  anatomy  of 
the  skin,  but  leaves  us  entirely  in  the  dark  as  to  its  causation,  as  well 
to  the  principles  of  its  cure.  When  we  remember  that  a  cutaneous 
aeaae  that  is  to-day  papular  may  soon  become  vesicular,  and  ulti- 
mately pustular,  we  get  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  contradictory  opinion 
different  practitioners,  guided  by  the  old  nosology,  would  express 
who  saw  the  case  at  different  times. 

The  various  diseases  that  are  classified  under  these  orders  are  con- 
sidered as  distinct  '*  varieties,"  their  pathological  relations  being  of 
secondary  importance.  Consequently,  under  the  same  division  are 
grouped  diaeases  which  represent  wholly  different  pathological  con- 
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ditions,  and,  as  Watson  very  appropriately  says,  ^^  Under  the  same 
division  or  dass,  maladies  are  bron^ht  together  thai  nature  has 
stamped  with  broad  and  obvious  marks  of  distinction.  Febrile  dis- 
eases are  associated  with  non-febrile,  and  ailments  which  are  trivial 
and  local,  are  associated  with  diseases  of  grave  import,  and  deeply 
rooted  into  the  system.  On  the  other  hand,  distempers  which  natnre 
has  plainly  bronght  together,  and  connected  by  striking  analogies  and 
resemblances,  the  meuiodical  arrangement  of  Willan  and  Bateman 
puts  widely  asunder." 

The  late  Dr.  A.  B.  Buchanan,  of  Glasgow,  seems  to  have  appre- 
ciated the  situation,  for  in  a  paper  on  the  "  Theory  and  Classifications 
of  Iijflammations  of  the  Skin,"  he  showed  that  any  classification 
resting  upon  one  principle  of  diurtion  alone,  was  liable  to  be  incor- 
rect, and  that  several  principles  should  be  taken  into  account,  and 
that  skin  diseases,  like  all  others,  ought  to  be  arranged  and  classed 
according  to  their  pathology.  He  claimed  that  the  causes  of  a  dis- 
ease, when  known,  furnished  a  more  accurate  indication  of  its  true 
nature  and  means  of  its  cure  than  a  knowledge  of  its  anatomical  appear- 
ances, or  symptoms,  which  are  but  mere  effects  of  an  existing  cause. 
When  the  cause  is  unknown,  other  principles  must  be  considered. 
His  classification,  though  somewhat  incomplete,  ofiered  numerous 
advantages  over  the  others,  and  I  take  the  liberty  to  reproduce  it 
here: 

Class  1.  —  Injlammationa, 

Oroup  1.     Simple  Inflammations :    (a)  Erythema ;   Q>)  Herpes ;   (o) 

Urticaria ;  {d)  Dermatitis  ;  (^)  Pemphigus. 

Group  2.     Eczematous    Inflammations :    (a)  Eczema  ;   (ft)  Acne  ;   (c) 

Ecthyma;  (^Psoriasis. 

Group  3.  Ulcers :  (a)  Idiopathic ;  (J)  Sympathetic ;  {c)  Constitu- 
tional. 

Class  II.  —  New  Formations. 

Group  1.     Homologous  —  New  Formations  :  {a)  Epidemic  ;  (J)  Pig- 
mentary ;  ip)  Dermic. 
Group  2.     Heterologous — New  Formations :  (a)Pseudoplasms  ;  (6), 

Class  III.  —  Hemorrhages, 
{a)  PetechisB;  (J)  Vibices;  {c)  Ecchymoses  ;  (rf)  Purpuras, 

Class  IV.  —  Diseases  of  Accessory  Glands, 
{a)  Hair;  (J)  Nails ;  {c)  Sweat-glands. 

Class  V. — Diseases  Defined  hy  Uniform  Causes. 

Group  1.  Parasitic  diseases. 

Group  2.  Syphilitic. 

Group  3.  Eruptions  of  specific  fevers. 

Group  4.  Scrofulodermata. 
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I  have  omjtted  the  BabdivisioD,  but  Dr.  Bachanan  arranged  them 
similarly  to  the  method  ptlrsned  by  other  lAQthors.  He  might  have 
appropriately  added  other  diseaaeB,  comprehending  diseasee  resalting 
frooi  derangements  of  the  secretory  organs,  from  the  nervons  system 
and  from  external  canses. 

When  the  physician  has  at  last  sncceeded  in  classifying  the  disease 
presented  for  his  attention,  according  to  any  of  the  accepted  rules,  he 
eaeoQDtera  another  diiBcnlty  ;  which  is,  to  the  patient  at  least,  of  the 
utmost  importance,  viz.,  how  to  care  it. 

If  DOW  ne  consults  his  books  with  a  view  to  selecting  such  a  coarse 
of  treatment  as  tnay  appear  most  appropriate  to  the  case  in  point,  he 
ifl  liable  to  become  agam  confused,  or  select  a  routine  course  of  treat- 
ment; and  the  patient  mast  submit  to  a  series  of  experiments  with 
the  chances  very  much  against  speedy  success.  If,  however,  he  has 
a  correct  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  causes  of  the  disease 
io  qaestion,  and  keeps  its  pathological  characters  in  view,  his  experi- 
ments (treatment)  will  be  conducted  in  such  a  manner  that  godd 
rttolts  will  be  likely  to  follow. 

It  18  well  known  that  there  exists  an  intimate  sympathy  between 
the  akin  and  internal  organs,  but  the  practitioner  who  looks  upon  all 
cataoebns  diseases  as  resulting  from  impure  blood,  will  be  wrong,  part 
of  the  time  at  least,  and  we  can  readily  imagine  what  a  delightful 
time  his  patient  will  have  in  making  the  acqaairitance  of  the  altera- 
tire  family.  For  thongh  the  blood  may  become  vitiated  by  derange- 
ment of  the  secretory  organs,  yet  treatment  addressed  to  the  blood 
would  snooeed  as  wefi  as  a  man  would  in  pursuing  a  westerly  course 
toeet  down  east. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  doctor  considers  cutaneous  diseases  as 
local  affections,  the  patient  will  be  apt  to  get  pretty  thoroughly 
▼ashed,  or  anointed,  according  to  the  peculiar  views  of  that  doctor, 
vheiher  it  does  any  good  or  not. 

Hence,  it  becomes  necessary  to  look  from  the  skin,  where  the  local 
fluoifeBtatioDS  oconr,  to  the  internal  organs  for  a  reason  for  the  exter- 
nal pheoomena.  Diseases  of  the  liver,  kidneys,  pneurabgastric 
apparatne,  etc,  syphilis,  scrofula,  parasites,  etc.,  etc.,  are  all  capable 
d  inducing  slan  aiseases,  which  may  present  the  same  anatomical 
ippearances,  and  the  disease  produced  by  them  is  liable  to  snccessive 
cnangea ;  or  the  disease  may  belong  to  the  skin  itself  (true  cautaneous 
disearn),  circumstancto  which  wiU  materially  modify  our  method 
vf  treatment  if  we  are  not  routinists.  With  these  necessities  before 
me,  and  with  a  view  to  simplify  the  labors  of  the  physician,  and  per- 
liaps  to  eoconrage  some  better  plan,  I  offer  the  following  arrangement, 
whiefa,  though  necessarily  incomplete  and  detective,  appears  to  me  to 
present  an  advantage  in  classifying  diseases  according  to  the  causes, 
and  at  the  aame  time  indicating  the  principles  of  treatment.  I  regret 
that  time  and  space  will  not  p^mit  me  to  pursue  this  subject  into  its 
anmerons  subdivisions ;  but  I  will  endeavor  to  go  far  enough  that 
the  principles  may  be  presented,  and  I  trust,  lead  some  one  abler  than 
myadf  to  earry  the  subject  to  completion. 

[Senate,  No.  55.]  13 
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Diseases  of  the  ekm  Uedf: 

Originating  in  the  yascnlar  apparatas  mipplying  the  skin. 

Originating  in  the  vascniar  apparalns  supplying  the  nervons  Bystera 

Ori^nating  in  the  vaecalar  apparatus  supplying  the  functions  o 
assimilation. 

Originating  in  the  vascular  apparatus  supplying  the  liver. 

Originating  in  the  vascular  apparatus  supplying  the  kidneys. 

Originating  in  the  vascular  apparatus  supplying  the  skin,  occa 
sioned  by  parasites. 

Originating  in  the  vascular  apparatus  supplying  the  skin,  occasionec 
by  syphilis. 

Orginating  in  the  vascular  apparatus  supplying  the  skin,  occa8ioDe< 
by  scrofula. 

Originating  in  the  vascular  apparatus  supplying  the  skin  ;  specific 
eruptive  fevers. 

Originating  in  the  vascular  apparatus  supplying  the  skin  ;  externa] 
causes,  and  perhaps  others. 

With  this  arrangement  we  will  have  less  indiscriminate  dosing  aiKJ 
greasing,  and  hear  less  about  ^^  cleansing  the  blood." 

In  diseases  of  the  skin  itself,  we  must  determine  if  it  be  of  at 
inflammatory  type  or  not,  whether  there  is  an  exoesswe^  defective^  ot 
perverted  action.  Then,  if  of  the  exceeaive  or  inflammatory  type, 
remedies  of  a  sedative  character  will  be  necessary,  and  may  be  used 
internally  and  locally^  and  may  sometimes  be  aided  by  alteratives  that 
have  a  6i)ecial  aflSnity  for  the  skin  ;  if  it  be  of  the  non-inflammatoiTj 
or  defective  type,  stimulants  and  tonics  will  be  necessary,  both  locally 
and  constitutionally.  In  those  in  which  there  is  a  perversion  oi 
action  more  difficulty  will  be  experienced,  and  we  will  often  be  thrown 
upon  the  alterative  course,  with  bathing,  tonics,  etc. ,  until  we  have 
discovered  a  more  definite  plan  of  treatment. 

In  diseases  of  the  vascular  apparatus  we  usually  have  some  form  oi 
hemorrhage ;  and  as  they  are  usually  the  local  effect  of  a  constitu- 
tional cause,  they  are  most  appropriately  treated  of  under  that  head. 
The  constitutional  affection  is,  however,  often  overlooked  until  the 
local  phenomena  attracts  attention,*  and  then  there  is  often  an  urgent 
demand  for  immediate  action,  and  styptics  and  tonics  of  an  acid  char- 
acter are  the  most  appropriate  remedies. 

In  diseases  originating  in  the  nervous  system  we  often  witness  the 
most  excruciating  agony ;  but  on  examination  we  find  no  local  evi- 
dence of  disease,  except  which  may  be  caused  by  scratching.  Nervons 
sedatives  internally  are  here  demanded,  and  we  may  often  employ 
sedatives  locally  to  ^ood  advantage,  though  their  effect  is  transitory. 
The  treatment  of  this  class  of  affections  is  very  often  unsatisfactory, 
though  internal  remedies  that  influence  the  nervons  system  promise 
most,  and  the  bromides,  and  chloral,  etc.,  have  been  used  with  good 
results.  Borax,  aconite,  hydrocyanic  add,  etc.,  etc.,  locally,  promise 
temporary  relief. 

In  diseases  of  the  skin  caused  by  derangement  of  the  function  of 
assimilation  we  have  a  great  variety  of  phenomena ;  and  a  correction 
of  any  derangement  tmit  may  exist  is  often  followed  by  a  speedy 
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di8S|ypearanoe  of  the  cntaneons  Bymptoms.  Acidity  often  gives  rise 
to  a  rash  that  will  cease  as  soon  as  that  acidity  is  overcome.  In 
these  ve  generally  find  symptoms  that  will  direct  as,  aside  from  the 
fikin-phenomena.  In  gross  livers,  who  eat  large  quantities  of  fat, 
ttlt,  and  sweet,  we  often  meet  with  skin  diseases  that  cease  as  soon 
as  the  diet  is  moderated,  and  agents  given  which  increase  the  fnnc- 
tiooB  of  the  excretory  organs,  so  that  the  refuse  material  is  expelled 
from  the  system,  which  may  be  said  to  have  been  seeking  an  exit 
through  the  pores  of  the  skin.  Derangement  of  the  gastric  function 
is  often  caused  bv  certain  articles  of  diet,  prominent  among  which 
are  shell-fish,  and  which  gastric  derangement  is  manifested  in  the 
shape  of  nettle-rash,  etc  Another  class  of  skin  diseases  often  arises 
from  mal-assimilation,  the  whole  system  being  impoverished ;  and 
QQtil  this  is  corrected  all  treatment  addressed  to  the  skin  will  be 
fotile. 

Iq  diseases  of  the  skin  arising  from  hepatic  derangement,  such 
treatment  as  will  restore  the  liver  to  a  normal  functional  activity  will 
core  the  skin  disease.  Our  school  has  so  many  remedies  that  influence 
this  organ,  and  as  correct  principles  will  be  found  under  the  head  of 
hepatie  disorders,  that  I  need  not  enlarge  upon  this  subject ;  and  the 
same  may  be  said  in  relation  to  those  affections  originating  in  renal 
derangement. 

In  oaeases  of  the  skin  occasioned  by  parasites,  whether  of  a  vegeta- 
ble or  animal  nata]:e,  they  must  be  destroyed  before  the  disease  will 
cease.  There  may  be  a  constitutional  condition,  which,  while  it  will 
oot  cause  the  disease  of  the  skin,  fiivors  parasitic  development,  and 
this  must  be  corrected.  The  remedies  for  this  class  are  reliable,  and, 
vheD  correctly  employed,  very  effective  and  satisfactory ;  as  sulphur, 
^Degar,  tar,  carbolic  acid,  kreosote,  etc.,  etc. 

Is  diseases  of  the  skin  arising  from  syphilis  (syphUodermata);  any 
treatment  will  be  of  little  avail  until  the  constitutional  cause  is 
^nested  by  the  eradication  of  the  syphilitic  virus.  Our  remedies  for 
this  are  nnmeroos  and  potent;  but  with  their  employment  we  must 
not  overlook  the  propriety  —  nay,  the  necessity,  of  tonics. 

In  the  scrofalodefmata  this  constitutional  condition  must  be  over- 
onne  before  the  skin  disease  will  yield.  The  vegetable  alteratives, 
tOQies,  diet  and  clothing,  are  here  demanded,  always  bearing  in  mind 
that  the  vital  forces  must  be  increased,  aud  that  alteratives  must  be 
^^inistered  with  caution. 

hi  the  specific  eruptive  form  we  will  find  local  phenomena,  but  as- 
these  are  due  to  a  aefinite  cause,  and  will  cease  when  the  cause  no 
longer  exists,  they  do  not  deserve  attention  here,  nor  do  they  prop- 
tflj  admit  of  classification  as  skin  diseases. 

Skin  diseases  are  often  caused  by  external  influences,  the  principal 
OSes  of  which  are  cold  and  heat :  though  insects,  as  weU  as  vegetable 
^  other  poisons,  when  brought  into  contact  with  it,  may  set  up  a 
ciieaie  c^  the  skin.  The  character  of  these  various  diseases  willsug- 
^  the  coarse  of  treatment.  When  caused  by  poisonous  agents  the 
^irns  moat  be  neutralized  before  the  effects  will  cease. 

As  yet  eryatpelas  has  been  passed  by,  though  it,  perhaps,  admitted 
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of  classifioatioD  into  our  first  diviBion.  Mneh  diversity  of  opinion, 
however,  exists,  whether  to  consider  it  as  a  local  or  a  constitutional 
disorder,  some  inclining  to  the  former  opinion,  and  others  to  the 
latter.  Both  are  right,  and  both  are  wrong.  We  may  have  erjsipe- 
latons  inflammations  which  are  local,  and  which  will  yield  to  local 
treatment;  as  solutions  of  veratram,  belladonna,  cantharides,  etc, 
etc. ;  while  the  graver  causes  of  the  disorder  are  more  or  less  conBti- 
tntional,  and  treatment  must  look  to  the  support  of  the  vital  forces 
and  the  neutralization  of  the  specific  cause  which  originated  it.  I 
will,  therefore,  not  ask  the  privilege  of  classifying  this  affection  as  a 
disease  of  the  skin. 

In  presenting  these  views  I  am  aware  they  do  not  touch  mach 
upon  treatment,  as,,  to  have  done  this  to  advantage,  it  would  have 
been  necessary  to  have  considered  every  variety  of  disease  of  the 
skin  separately,  which  I  had  not  the  time  to  do ;  and  if  I  had  had,  I 
question  if  the  members  of  this  society  would  have  had  the  patience 
to  have  listened  to  or  even  read  it.  I  trust,  however,  that  I  have 
made  myself  intelligible  regarding  my  views  of  arrangement,  and 
the  principles  underlying  the  treatment.  K I  have  done  this,  and  some 
abler  person  will  discuss  the  matter,  and  offer  some  soggestiona  by 
which  we  may  be  benefited,  my  object  will  have  been  accomplished. 

No.  9  Washington  Avenub,.  DBTBorr,  Mich.,  1876. 


OEREBEO-SPDJAL  MENINGITIS.* 

By  Pbop.  Paul  W.  Allen,  M.  D. 

We  devote  this  paper  to  a  consideration  of  meningeal  inflamma 
tiou  of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow.  This  iDflammation  primarily 
and  principally  affects  these  membranes ;  but  in  the  progress  of  th< 
disease,  if  it  be  not  speedily  arrested,  it  affecti^  also  the  brain-sob 
stance.  In  fact,  most  cases  of  cerebritis,  or  iofiammation  of  the  brail 
structure,  originate  in  meningeal  infiammation,  and  are,  so  to  spealt 
extensions  of  the  same.  Infiammation  of  the  dura  mater  seldoti 
affects  the  brain,  or  its  other  membranes,  it  being  principally  devel 
oped  by  some  injury  to  the  skull,  or  by  disease  of  those  bones,  or  bi 
some  osseous  or  other  tumor  growing  from  them.  We  may  hav 
infiammation  of  the  arachnoid  and  pia  mater  from  many  cansee,  esp< 
dally  in  children,  but  that  to  which  we  now  invite  your  attentiol 
arises  from  a  specific  atmospheric  poison,  and  i6  extensively  know 
to  the  profession  as  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  or  spotted  fever.  Thi 
epidemic  meningitis  affects,  in  most  instances,  the  meninges  both  i 
the  brain  and  of  a  greater  or  less  portion  of  the  spinal  chord.  Il 
initial  point  of  attack  seems  to  be  in  those  portions  of  the  membrane 
near  the  base  of  the  brain,  or  in  the  meninges  of  the  corebellam.    ] 

*  Bead  before  the  National  Eclectic  Medical  Associatioix,  Washington,  June,  1871 
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is  then  developed,  by  extenBion,  along  the  other  portione  of  the 
meningeB,  and  if  not  speedily  arrested,  to  a  greater  orless  extent,  to 
the  enfafltanoe  of  the  brain  and  spinal  chord. 

HiBTOBY  AND  CaUBB. 

That  this  diaease  is  epidemic  seems  entirely  probable.  Its  history, 
in  Tirioiu  oonntries,  and  at  varions  times,  fnlly  indicates  this.  It 
exists  oyer  a  considerable  section  of  a  country  for  a  definite  time,  and 
then  disappears  suddenly  and  entirely.  It  not  nnfreqnently  appears 
in  different  conntries,  widely  separated,  at  the  same  time.  Its  more 
nsnal  time  of  outbreak  is  in  the  winter  months,  the  disease  continuing 
until  kte  in  the  spring ;  and  its  visitations  are  renewed  in  subsequent 
winters  for  several  years,  and  then  the  disease  will  disapper  for  a 
nnmber  of  years.  About  the  year  1805  it  appeared  in  France,  and 
from  that  time  until  1816  it  prevailed  every  winter,  either  in  France, 
Prnaria,  Holland,  or  Germany,  but  in  no  other  European  conntries. 
It  appeared  \n  this  country  at  a  corresponding  period,  beginning  its 
coarse  at  Medfield,  Massachusetts,  in  1806,  and  from  that  time  until 
1816  it  extended  throughout  New  England,  Canada,  New  York, 
PennBj]?aoia,  and  other  States  to  the  south  and  west.  The  disease 
dittpoeared  from  1816  to  1822 ;  but  from  1822  until  1833,  it  pre- 
ruled,  but  not  so  extensively,  in  England,  France,  and  Italy,  ana  in 
this  coontry  in  CSonnecticnt  and  Ohio.  Another  epidemic  cerebral 
meningitis,  or  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  occurred  in  1887,  and  con- 
tiooed  until  1850;  spreading  in  Europe  from  France  to  Italy  and 
Gibraltar,  and  to  the  southwestern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  to 
Algiers,  and  prevailing,  also,  in  Ireland  and  England.  During  the 
same  epidemic  period  it  appeared  in  the  United  States,  developing 
itself  moreprominently  at  the  following 'points,  and  at  the  following 
^:  In  Aentocky,  Tennessee  and  Alabama,  in  1842,  and  continu- 
ing until  1849,  when  it  existed  in  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  and 
in  New  Orleans  in  1850. 

From  1850  to  1854,  the  disease  was  unheard  of  either  in  America 
w  Enrope.  Then  it  broke  out  with  destructive  violence  in  Sweden, 
^here  it  prevailed  from  1854  to  1860.  During  this  period  it  occur- 
'fid  only  aporadically,  or  in  very  limited  local  epidemics,  in  several 
toins  and  counties  in  England  and  Ireland,  while  in  this  country  it . 
^rred  in  North  Carolina  for  the  first  time,  in  1856,  and  in  New 
iork  and  Haesachusetts  in  1857. 

In  1861  it  reappeared  in  Holland  and  Portugal ;  and  in  1863  it 
^ppeaied  in  Germany,  atler  an  absence  of  fifty-seven  years,  and 
deTtftated  almost  every  part  of  northern  Germany. 

In  tbe  United  States,  from  1861  until  the  present  time,  this  epi- 
^^ic  has  not  ceased  to  exist  in  some  portion  of  our  widely-extended 
d&main^iQ  some  places  only  a  verv  few  sporadic  cases,  while  in 
other  places  it  has  prevailed  extensively,  as,  for  instance,  in  Philadel- 
?<)it,  where,  in  the  first  three  months  of  1867,  there  were  120  cases 
•^  a, single  hospital  —  the  Philadelphia  hospital. 

From  this  tustory  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  we  turn  to  speak  of 
^  <^<nue.    That  it  has  prevailed  as  an  epidemic  no  one  will  deny  who 
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has  studied  its  development.  It  not  nnfreqnently  affects  large  Dun- 
bers  in  a  single  city  or  small  district  of  conntry,  while  in  other  cities 
or  districts,  quite  near,  not  a  single  case  has  occurred.  There  most 
be  some  special  atmospheric  poison,  and  yet  of  the  nature  of  this 
poison  we  nave  no  precise  knowledge.  It  occurs  mostly  in  the  winter 
and  early  spring,  a  season  when  the  intermittent  malaria  scarcely 
seems  to  exist.  That  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  this  poison  like 
that  which  generates  typhus,  we  have  the  best  of  evidence ;  for  while 
typhus  is  specially  generated  in  poorly  ventilated  apartmente  and  from 
the  atmosphere  of  sultry  and  nlthy  streets,  this  epidemic  meningitiB 
occurs  in  every  locality,  high  and  low,  dry  and  moist,  those  saturated 
with  moist  miasmata,  and  in  those  elevated  and  mountainous  diBtricte 
where  we  have  the  purest  of  all  atmospheres. 

Yiensseux,  in  speaking  of  the  first  epidemic  in  Geneva  in  1805,  says 
that  the  disease  attacked  people  of  all  ranks  at  once,  poor  and  rich,  in 
every  district  of  the  city,  in  narrow,  dirty,  and  crowded  rooms,  and 
in  great  houses,  where  clean  and  well-aired  chambers  ha^  but  a  single 
occupant;  and  Stille,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  many  facts,  says: 
^'  It  nas  passed  bv  large  cities,  reeking  with  all  the  corruptions  of  a 
soil  saturated  with  ordure,  and  a  population  grimed  with  filth,  to 
devastate  clean  and  airy  villages  and  the  families  of  substantial  farmers 
inhabiting  isolated  spots.'' 

Nor  does  the  poison  of  this  disease  seem  specially  to  attack  the 
feeble  or  infirm,  or  those  exhausted  by  mental  labor  and  anxiety.  Its 
victims  are  more  frequently  males  than  females,  and  it  attacks  those 
who  are  young  and  vigorous  and  have  no  special  vicious  constita^ 
tional  diathesis,  more  frequently  than  it  does  the  weak,  exhaosted] 
and  scrofulous. 

It  seems  to  obtain  in  almost  every  climate.  It  has  alike  prevailed 
along  the  shores  of  western  Europe  and  in  the  interior  of  that  con< 
tinent ;  along  the  sea-coast  of  America  from  Boston  to  New  Orleana 
and  in  the  far  interior  of  Ohio,  Tennessee,  Illinois,  and  Arkansas 
It  prevails  in  almost  every  latitude  —  from  Sweden  in  northern 
Europe  to  Algiers  in  northern  Africa ;  fron  Canada  to  the  Mexicat 
gulf. 

The  disease  cannot,  therefore,  be  ascribed  to  any  ordinary  climatic 
origin,  for  it  obtains  in  high  altitudes,  inflow,  sandy  districts,  andii 
marshy  flats,  in  city  and  in  country,  along  the  shores  where  we  alwayi 
have  much  atmospheric  humidity,  and  in  the  interior  of  conntrie 
and  continents. 

We  say  this  disease  is  epidemic^  a  term  derived  from  two  Gred 
words,  epi^  upon,  and  demos^  people  —  blowing  upon  the  people;  ai 
atmospheric  poison  affecting  several  or  many,  wherever  that  atmo£ 
phere  exists.  Now  we  say  that  one  poisonous  atmosphere  will  develoj 
typhus,  and  another  typhoid,  and  another  intermittent  fevers ;  am 
that  these  atmospheric  poisons  are  discrete,  producing  their  ow 
distinct  developments  of  specific  diseases.  We  seem  to  know  bt 
little  of  the  essential  nature  of  these  atmospheric  poisons,  and  ^ 
seem  to  know  less  of  that  poison  which  develops,  under  such  divert 
circumstances  and  conditions,  the  epidemic  meningitis. 
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Mofit  phyfdeians  recognize  not  only  that  typhns  and  typhoid  are 
epidemic,  but  that,  in  many  instances^  they  are  bo  viralent  as  to  be 
ODDtagionB ;  «.  e.,  that  they  may  be  taken  by  inhaling  the  breath  of 
the  patient,  or  by  inhaling  the  exhalations  which  arise  from  the  per- 
spintoiy  and  other  secretions.  Most  writers  do  not  believe  in  the 
contarionsoess  of  meningitis ;  they  strongly  insist  that  it  is  not  so, 
and  they  assert  that  there  is,  therefore,  no  danger  of  a  person  taking 
the  diaease  from  visiting  the  sick-room  of  one  affected  by  it.  All 
admit  that  it  is  a  violent  and  malignant  disease,  a  zymotic  or  blood- 
poiaon  disease ;  and  yet  they  say  it  is  not  dependent  ^^  on  a  contagion 
eommonicated  from  man  to  man." 

While  it  may  be  trne  that  this  disease  is  not  generally  contagions, 
we  ought  to  fiay  that  we  have  seen  a  few  instances  in  which  it  seemed 
tobeoontagioas.  We  have,  in  several  instances,  seen  two  persons 
in  the  same  family,  and  in  one  family  fonr  persons,  attacked,  the  one 
after  the  other,  and  yet  there  was  not,  to  our  knowledge,  another  case 
k  that  neighborhood.  We  have  seen  this  only  in  violent  cases.  We 
ha?e  not  aofficient  data  to  strongly  base  a  definite  conclusion,  bat, 
jodgiug  from  this  limited  experience,  we  are  compelled  to  suspect 
that  this  disease  is  sometimes  contagions  —  especially  like  typhus  and 
typhoid  —  in  its  more  malignant  and  putrid  forms. 

AH  pathologists  r^i^d  this  disease  as  being  as  really  zymotic  as  is 
diphtheria,  or  typhus,  or  erysipelas,  and  it  is  this  class  of  diseases 
vhich  is  eminently  contagious. 

The  two  essential  factors  of  the  disease  are,  in  fact,  inflammation 
«m1  the  apecilic  poisoning  of  the  blood.  Tourdes,  who  wrote  his 
vork  in  1842,  said :  '^  It  is  a  specific  inflammation,  a  poisoning,  a 
cerebral  typhus,  produced  by  a  specific  miasm  which  has  an  elective 
affinity  for  the  membranes  of  the  nervous  centers.'' 

Ths  Pathological  Anatomy 

of  this  disease  is  confirmed  by  multitudes  of  dissections.  We  cannot 
speak  fron)  personal  observation,  because  it  has  not,  as  yet,  occurred 
tons  to  lose  a  patient  suffering  from  this  affection.  The  lesions 
ve  definite  and  well  understood,  and  are  stated  with  much  unifomity 
b;  all  those  who  have  written  monographs  upon  cerebroHspinal 
Qeoingitis. 

The  diaease  is  an  inflammation  of  the  meninges  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  oord.  The  appearances  of  the  blood-vessels  are  those  of 
inflammation.  If  the  case  prove  fatal  in  only  a  few  hours,  we  flnd 
i^ngestion  and  serious  effusion  ;  if  the  duration  be  longer,  we  have 
<^  prodacts  of  more  advanced  inflammation,  lymph  and  pus. 
These  products  are  found  upon  the  meninges  and  within  their  cavi- 
^'^i  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  inflam- 
mation. Sometimes  the  exudation  is  extensive,  covering  most  of  the 
»prfaeeof  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  with  a  thick  laver  of  lymph, 
fitoUed  ehiefly  beneath  the  arachnoid  membrane.  Wnen  more  lim- 
ited it  18  oftener  found  at  the  base  of  the  brain  than  upon  its  upper 
^d  lateral  surfaces.  The  base  of  the  cerebellum  is  specially  liable 
to  beaileeted.    The  spinal  cord  presents  the  same  products  — serum, 
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lymph,  and  pus ;  but  it  cot  nnfrequently  occnrs  that  these  stnictnrefi 
are  not  inyoived  in  the  inflammation.  It  seems  probable  that  the 
disease  generally  commences  in  the  cerebellum  or  medulla  oblongata, 
and  that  cerebral  or  spinal  extension  is  a  matter  of  development  from 
this  ^reat  nervous  center.  Indeed,  there  has  been  so  marked  a  dis* 
tinction  in  regard  to  the  development  of  this  disease  that,  in  some 
sections  of  the  country,  physicians  have  divided  their  cases  into  those 
involving  the  brain  only,  and  those  involving  both  the  spinal  cord 
and  brain.  In  some  sections  of  the  State  of  New  York  physicians 
have  stated  that  the  cerebral  cases  are  successfully  treated,  while 
those  involving  the  spine  also,  are  generally  fataL 

The  blood-vessels  are  not  only  turgid,  but  the  inflammatory  exuda- 
tions also  exist  along  their  course.  The  substance  of  the  brain  is 
generally  softened,  and  not  unfrequently  the  spinal  cord  also.  The 
blood  itself,  after  death,  is  generally  dark  and  liquid,  indicating  dis- 
organization. In  severe  cases  the  vitality  of  the  blood  is  rapidly 
destroved.  Examined  under  the  microscope  the  edges  of  the  bipod- 
disks  nave  a  crenated  or  shrivelled  appearance ;  and  we  are  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  among  the  causes  oi  aeath  in  this  disease  must  be 
included  the  gravest  disorganization  of  the  blood. 

Symptoms. 

If  we  are  asked,  What  are  the  symptoms  of  cerebro-spinal  meoin- 
gitis?  we  say:  The  symptoms  will  aiffer  exceedingly  in  different 
cases..  If  the  disease  be  essentially  confined  to  the  brain,  we  have 
principally  the  symptoms  of  cerebritis.  If  both  brain  and  spinal 
cord  be  involved,  we  have  those  inflammation  of  the  spine  super- 
added. If  the  disease  be  rapidly  developed,  we  may  have  a  fnnous 
fever,  wild  delirium,  spasms.  Bearing  these  general  divisions  in  mind, 
we  may  state  briefly  the  several  symptoms  of  the  disease  as  they  are 
exhibited  by  the  nervous  system,  the  circulation,  respiration,  the  secre- 
tions, the  digestive  system,  and  the  skin. 

Headache  is  rarely  absent  in  the  first  steps  of  this'disease.  Authors 
mention  cases  so  malignant  and  rapidly  fatal  that  it  is  not  developed 
—  delirium  and  stupor  striking, the  patient  at  once.  We  have  never 
seen  such  a  case,  although  in  two  cases  there  was  from  the  first,  paiv 
tial  delirium  and  raging  fever,  along  with  a  severe  headache,  wnen 
the  patients  were  conscious  enough  to  know  any  thing.  They  would 
seem  to  be  stupid  for  a  moment,  and  then  yell  their  outcries  of  awful 
headache.  Premonitory  headache  is  the  rule  of  this  disease.  Some- 
times the  patient  complains  of  headache,  malaise,  and  chilliness  for 
several  davs  before  the  more  active  development  of  the  disease.  It 
is  an  initial  symptom,  and  the  patient  speaks  also  of  giddiness,  or 
dizziness,  and  there  is  a  general  prostration  of  the  nervous  system. 
Tourdes  says  :  '^  Vertigo  was  among  the  earliest  symptoms.  Some- 
times it  confused  the  mind  and  rendered  walking  impossible.  In  two 
cases  the  patients  were  seized  with  a  ^ddiness,  which  compelled  them 
to  whirl  round,  when  they  fell,  and  did  not  rise  again."  In  the  more 
active  cases  headache  is  generally  one  of  the  most  marked  and  promi- 
nent symptoms.    Yieusseux  and  Mathey,  i^  describing  the  epidemic 
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memiigidB  ocearring  at  Geneva  in  1805,  deecribee  this  headache  aa 
"aeote'^  aod  yiolent ;  Fiske,  epidemie  of  1810,  speaks  of  it  as  '^  dis- 
treBs  almost  amooDtaDg  to  torture,  particularly  through  the  temples ;  ^' 
Fish,  epidemic  in  Hartford,  Oonnecticat,  1809,  says  the  pain  is 
^^flfaafp  and  IsDcinating,"  and  is  ^^  sometimes  confined   to   a  small 

?iot;"  Gallop,  in  his  ''Sketches  of  Epidemic  Disease  in  the  State  of 
ermont,"  published  in  1815,  says  this  headache  is  felt  ''  in  the  fore- 
head between  the  eyes  ; "  and  Hale,  in  his  ^  History  and  Description 
of  an  Epidemic  Fever,  commonly  called  Spotted  Fever,"  published 
is  1815,  says  ''  that  in  a  few  instances  it  increased  until  it  produced 
deliriom."  In  a  recent  case  in  New  York  city,  the  patient  was 
attacked  about  noon,  as  say  the  friends,  with  a  very  severe  headache, 
vith  vomitiDg.  The  physician,  who  was  immediately  called,  stated 
that  the  disease  was  not  yet  developed,  solicited  counsel,  and  declined 
to  prescribe  for  the  present.  That  evening  the  patient  died.  I  trust 
that  if  any  of  us  were  called  to  a  similar  case  of  sudden  and  violent 
beadaebe,  with  vomiting,  we  should  know,  at  least,  what  to  look 
for,  and  would  think  that  now  or  never  is  the  time  for  effective 
treatment 

Vcmiiing  is  very  commonly  present  in  the  former  stages  of  this 
disease  along  with  the  headache.  It  is  a  somewhat  persistent  symp- 
tom, and  continues  long  after  the  ingesta  of  the  stomach  are  dis- 
loged.  And  yet  we  very  seldom  have  any  matters  ejected  of  an 
QBoaoal  or  morbid  appearance.  We  have  retching  and  the  vomiting 
oT  mocQa,  or  mucus  and  gastric  juice.  The  matters  ejected  and  the 
post-mortem  after  fatal  cases  do  not  indicate  gastric  lesions.  We  may 
ha'^e  bile,  after  protracted  emesis,  but  generally  a  whitish  and  viscid 
liquid  resembling  mucus.  Another  fact  relating  to  the  vomiting  is, 
that  it  is  often  excited  by  thfe  patient  suddenly  raising  himself  up. 
j^ow  dieae  three  elements  of  the  vomiting,  viz.,  the  absence  of  gastric 
lesiooa,  the  character  of  the  matter  ejected,  and  the  fact  that  nausea 
°' «°iai«  followed  the  moving  of  the  head,  all  indicate,  most  plainly, 
^  cerebral  origin  of  the  oft;en  severe  and  persistent  nausea  and 
jooiting.  The  disease  of  the  brain,  and  the  vomiting  is  sympathetic. 
Id  jellow  fever  the  matters  vomited  are  peculiar,  and  we  have  the 
jevereat  ^tric  lesions  on  post-mortem ;  in  remittent  fever  they  are 
siflions ;  in  typhus  vomiting  is  rare,  and  usually  supervenes  later ; 
ifi  the  invasion  of  small-pox,  or  scarlet  fever  of  a  grave  character, 
we  may  have  severe  vomiting  but  it  is  not  persistent,  nor  is  the  char- 

•^terojf  the  headache  so  severe,  or  so  exclusively  located  in  the  frontal 
rejrion. 

x/ewWy.-— In  connection  with  the  headache  and  vomiting  we  find 
generally  a  sinking  sensation  in  the  epigastrium,  which  indicates  also, 
•  we  think,  the  relation  of  the  pneumo-gastric  nerve  to  those  nreves 
<a  organic  life  distributed  to  the  stomach.  It  might  be  said,  indeed, 
uwt  this  prostration  of  the  nerves  of  organic  life  was  only  an  efi^ect 
f  TO  general  prostration  of  the  system ;  but  when  we  think  how 
Ultimate  are  the  relations  and  sympathies  of  the  brain  and  stomach, 
•^  ieema  reasonable  to  ascribe  this  utter  prostration  of  the  stomach  to 
^  sympathy  referred  to.    Along  with  this  gastric  debility  and  sink- 
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ing,  we  have  general  prostratibn,  and  this  prostration  differs  from 
that  of  typhns  and  typhoid,  in  that  it  is  so  early  and  so  andden. 
The  patient  is  generally  prostrated  from  the  cotntuencemeut  of  the 
attack.  North  speaks  of  it  as  ^'  a  great,  snrprising,  and  sadden  loss 
of  strength ; "  he  refers  to  it  as  ^^  a  constant  and  prominent  symp- 
tom ; "  and  he  adds  that  ^^  syncope  sometimes  occurs. ''  Fish  says 
that  '^  the  strength  of  the  patient,  from  the  moment  of  the  attach, 
was  completely  prostrated.'* 

Delirium  is  seldom  absent  in  this  disease.  It  may  be  wild  and 
maniacal,  or  it  may  be  stnpid  and  foolish ;  it  may  be  total,  or  the 
patient  may  have  momentary  intervals  of  reason ;  it  may  last  for 
weeks,  or  it  may  last  only  a  day  or  two.  There  are  some  caaea  com- 
mencing with  violent  insanity,  with  even  unnatural  strength ;  and 
then  it  will  be  very  soon  followed  by  a  powerless  exhanstioo  of  the 
muscles  and  a  comatose  brain.  Ooma  that  is  profound,  we  have  not 
seen.  We  have  seen  it  comparative  and  transient.  Profound  coma 
would  indicate  severe  lesions,  from  which  we  should  scarcely  expect 
the  patient  to  recover.  If  there  is  to  be  any  success  in  our  treat- 
ment it  must  be  in  preventing  the  development  of  that  inflammation 
which  causes  the  exudation  of  lymph.  The  early  effusion  of  serum 
we  must  also  prevent,  or  secure  its  speedy  absorption.  Coma,  in  a 
marked  degree,  and  of  any  considerable  continuance,  woald  certainly 
indicate  a  ratal  result.  From  such  grave  citanges  in  the  blood,  from 
meningeal  inflammation,  and  from  the  brain-structure  being  so  severely 
involved,  we  are  to  expect  coma  toward  the  approach  of  death.  If 
we  cannot  forestall  and  prevent,  with  a  most  decisive  medication,  this 
awful  inflammation,  its  products,  and  the  iDfluences  of  those  products, 
then,  indeed,  we  are  not  masters  of  the  disease,  but  the  aiaeaee  is 
master  of  our  patient's  life. 

ffypercBsthesia  of  the  skin  is  a  marked  symptom  of  this  disease. 
Sometimes  the  entire  surface  is  so  morbidly  sensitive  as  to  be  sore  to 
the  touch.  The  patient  does  not  like  to  move,  because  it  hurts  him. 
In  other  cases  the  soreness  is  only  partial.  Press  upon  some  parts  of 
the  limbs  and  body,  and  he  shrinks,  and  otherwise  evinces  that  you 
hurt  him  ;  press  upon  other  places,  and  he  gives  no  evidence  of  any 
morbid  sensibility  of  the  skin. 

AnosHhesia  of  the  cutaneous  nerves  exists  in  a  few  cases  ;  there  is 
numbness,  or  insensibility.  Niemeyer  ascribes  this  to  pressure  npon 
the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  by  exudation-matter,  and  this 
is  entirely  probable.  Patients  complain  of  numbness  and  coldneas^ 
which  are  frequently  alternated  with  a  prickling  sensation. 

Pain  in  the  spine  and  limbs  is  a  prominent  symptom  in  aU  those 
cases  in  which  the  spine  is  much  involved.  Even  when  the  patieni 
shows  no  svmptoms  of  pain  in  the  spine,  pressure  along  the  spinal 
column  will  generally  indicate  decided  tenderness  of  a  greater  or  leas 
section  of  the  spinal  nerve.  Again,  the  initial  point  of  tendernea 
has  been,  in  the  cases  in  which  we  have  seen,  in  the  upper  portion 
corresponding  to  the  cervical  and  upper  portion  of  the  dorsal  vertc 
brss.  We  have  always  looked  early  for  evidences  of  inflammatioi 
here,  and  have  immediately  directed  remedies  to  relieve  spinal  tendea 
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nen  and  pain.  Ai^in :  Does  not  this  seem  to  indicate,  as  before 
sogsestedt  that  inflammation  in  the  lower  portions  of  the  nerve  is 
prodneed  by  extension  along  the  meninges  from  above;  and  also 
that  we  may  hope  to  abort  the  spinal  complication,  if  we  adopt 
efficient  treatment  to  overcome  the  earlier  inflammation  of  the  cere- 
hrjua  and  cerebellam  ?  We  have  thought  this  to  be  a  strong  point 
in  the  snocessfnl  treatment  of  this  disease.  When  this  pain  in  the 
upper  portion  of  the  spine  is  stopped  by  treatment,  it  has  seemed  to 
be  an  important  part  of  the  cure ;  at  least,  the  other  symptoms  were 
mitigatea,  and  the  point  of  successful  control  of  the  disease  seemed 
to  be  reached. 

OpUihoianaa  is  almost  pathognomonic  of  this  afEection.  It  is 
caused  by  the  congestion  of  the  membranes  of  the  cord,  or  by  the 
pressore  of  the  eflFused  serum  or  lymph  upon  the  cord.  We  have 
this  drawing  back  of  the  head  and  permanent  spasm  in  a  large  pro- 
portion of  cases,  especially  in  somd  epidemics.  Dr.  Strong,  who 
wrote  in  1811,  says :  ^^  During  the  first  two  years,  the  extensor  muscles 
of  the  head  and  neck  were,  in  almost  every  cade,  afiected  with  true 
spasm.  *  *  *  This  symptom,  however,  disappeared  with  the 
petechial  spots,  and  during  the  last  two  years  was  rarely  observed.'' 
Dr.  Parks,  who  wrote  in  1864,  states  that  out  of  261  c^es,  severe 
opisthotonos  existed  in  107,  slight  in  eighty  cases,  and  in  nearly  all 
of  twenty-six  cases,  so  that  the  svmptom  was  absent  in  only  forty- 
eight;  or  in  less  than  one- fifth  of  the  whole  number.  This  contrac- 
tion and  rigidity  affects  many  other  portions  of  the  muscular  system. 
It  is  sometimes  partial  and  local,  and  sometimes  general..  It  fre- 
quently affects  the  fiexors  of  the  upper  and  lower  extremities,  with- 
out aflbetiog  other  muscles.  •  A  novel  development  of  this  muscular 
riffidity  is  given  in  a  case  related  by  Dr.  G-ordon,  in  the  Dublin  Medi- 
an PresB  and  Circular  for  May,  1867,  in  which  ''  the  patient  lay  on 
her  abdomen,  and  refused  to  allow  herself  to  be  moved  on  her  back  or 
on  either  side.  Her  spine  presented  a  most  wonderful  uniform  curve 
eoocave  backward ;  her  head  was  also  curved  backward  on  the  spine 
of  the  neck." 

ConmtlsumSy  or  clonic  spiMmSj  have  been  frequently  observed  in 
this  disease,  especially  in  children. 

Zo9$  cf  fnuietdar  jnnoerj  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  affecting 
the  patient  during  the  graver  stages  of  the  disease,  or  perhaps  con- 
tiDQiQg  for  weeks  after  the  commencement  of  convalesence,  is  often 
met  with. 

The  eyes  have  almost  every  appearance,  and  we  may  almost  say,  every 
pathological  condition.  We  may  have  redness,  or  a  glaring  bright- 
ueM,  or  a  dullness  which  indicates  almost  absolute  senselessness. 
We  may  have  increased  sensibility,  or  no  sonsibility ;  dilated  pupils 
cenenilly,  but  sometimes  contracted  pupils;  or  the  patient  may 
be  blind.  Dr.  Fish  states  a  few  instances  in  which  blindness  was 
the  fint  deviation  from  heslth,  and  was  generally  followed  by 
raving  delirium.  In  some  of  these  cases  sight  wa^  restored  in  a  few 
hooia;  in  the  others,  after  a  few  days ;  but  several  authors  give 
of  permanent  loss  of  the  sight. 
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The  hearing  is  not  nnfrequentlj  a€fected  daring  more  or  less  of  the 
duration  of  the  disease;  and  not  very  anfreqaentTj  patients  lose  their 
hearing  daring  recovery.  Parulent  discharges  from  the  ears  have,  in 
a  few  cases,  followed.  Permanent  loss  of  hearing  is  sometimes  the 
resnlt  of  this  disease.  As  Stille  remarks,  deafness  *^  appears  to  depend 
chiefly  npon  the  pressure  of  the  plastic  exudation  in  which  the 
auditory  nerves  are  imbedded." 

The  condition  of  the  tongue  has  not  offered  any  special  indication 
of  pathology,  or  suggested  special  indication  of  treatment,  in  the 
oases  we  have  seen.  It  has  usually  been  moist  and  coated  with  a 
whitish  fur,  and  in  a  very  few  cases  was  dry  and  more  or  less  broiTrn. 
But  we  scarcely  ever  have  the  dark  sordes,  and  cracking,  and  patrid 
effluvia,  so  common  in  aggravated  typhoid  or  typhus. 

The  bladder  is  very  liable  to  retention.  It  seems  to  have  little  con- 
tractile power;  and  even  when  there  seems  to  be  frequent  urination 
or  even  incontinence,  if  we  examine  the  hypogastrium  we  find  the 
bladder  full.  We  should  naturally  expect  this  if  the  spine  be  mnch 
affected ;  but  we  soitietimes  have  retention,  or  an  unconsciooa  drib- 
bling, when  the  special  symptoms  are  not  developed. 

The  respiratory  eymptoma  are  not  such  as  to  indicate  pulmonary 
complications.  If  the  case  be  particularly  grave  we  may  have  those 
respiratory  characters  which  result  from  injury  to  the  nerves  which 
preside  over  respiration.  Any  disease  involving  so  primarily  the 
nervous  system,  may  produce  some  pathological  conditions  of  breath- 
ing—  sighing,  or  labored,  or,  if  there  be  coma,  long  and  heavy  and 
snoring  respiration. 

The  pulse  Y2irie&  exceedingly,  not  only  in  different  cases  but  in  dif- 
ferent stages  of  the  same  case.  It  varies  greatly,  unaccountably,  even 
in  a  single  hour,  in  some  cases.  Nearly  all  authors  speak  of  it  as 
small,  thready,  and  weak,  as  being  almost  always  so.  It  is  so,  many 
times,  but  in  many  cases  it  has  not  been  so  uniformly  of  this  charac- 
ter as  has  been  represented  by  most  authors.  May  not  the  depletive 
treatment  of  the  disease  pursued  by  many  of  these  observers  have 
changed  the  natural  history  of  the  disease  in  this  respect  t  So  it  has 
seemed  to  me.  . 

The  physician  who  observes  a  case  for  the. first  time  wiU  be  snr- 

Erised  at  the  sudden  and  remarkable  variations  in  the  action  of  the 
eart.  In  a  single  hour  the  pulse  will  change  from  slow  to  rapid,  or 
from  strong  to  feeble,  and  vice  versa.  It  wul  rise  from  fifty  to  100 
pulsations  per  minute,  in  a  very  short  time.  You  leave  your  patient 
with  a  pulse  of  eighty,  and  at  your  next  visit,  two  hours  later,  find  it 
130.  No  disease  is  so  remarkable  for  its  sudden  and  extreme  varia- 
tions of  the  pulse  as  cerebro-spinal  meningitis.  The  pulse  of  pros- 
tration and  of  reaction  follow  each  other  with  a  suddenness  which 
shows  alike  the  poweriul  depressing  agencies  of  blood-poison  and  the 
results  of  effusion  upon  the  nervous  centers,  and  the  struggles  of  the 
vital  powers  to  reassert  their  rule. 

The  skin  difiers  more  in  different  cases  of  this  disease,  as  to  temper- 
ature and  moisture,  than  in  any  other  with  which  we  are  acqoainted. 
In  the  first  stages  we  not  uufrequently  have  a  hot  skin,  which  maj 
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be  eitbv  moiBt  or  dry ;  bat  in  many  other  caeee  we  have  bnt  little 
inereflae  of  temperature,  even  at  the  commencement,  the  attack  being 
80  malignant  aa  to  depress  the  vital  actions  of  the  system  to  such  a 
d^ree  that  we  have  bnt  little  of  the  fever  of  reaction.  There  is  no 
analogy  between  the  condition  of  the  skin  in  this  so-called  ^*  spotted 
fever,"  and  its  condition  in  any  other  fever.  Its  temperatnre  often 
greatly  changes  in  a  few  minutes ;  but  after  the  first  day  or  two  the 
skin  ia  usually  scarcely  above  the  natural  temperature. 

Erupiians  are  not  so  common  as  was  formerly  supposed.  When 
this  disease  was  first  recognized  as  a  distinct  affection,  an  eruptipn  was 
foand  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  cases,  and  hence  it  was 
termed  "  spotted  fever."  Gallup  calls  it  "  petechial  fever."  Some 
aathors  state  that  it  was  generally  characterized  by  the  eruption  dur- 
ing one  season,  whilst  on  the  next  this  was  very  rarely  present.  In 
the  Maasachnsetts  returns  it  was  present  in  fifty-nine  per  cent  of  the 
caaes.  According  to  European  writers,  a  general  eruption  has  existed 
in  a  much  amaller  proportion  —  scarcely  ten  per  cent  of  the  cases 
being  thua  characterized,  if  we  judge  by  the  statements  of  Tourdes, 
Burdon-Sanderson,  Wnnderlich,  Niemeyer,  and  others.  Petechisd, 
the  nsoal  eruption  of  this  disease,  are  small  spots,  similar  in  shape 
and  color  to  fiearbites :  but  ^he  student  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  in  an  affection  so  blood-poisonous,  and  in  which  the  circulation 
is  so  liable  to  sudden  and  variously-located  congestions,  we  may  have 
Duncrona  other  eruptions,  some  of  them  of  a  remarkable  character. 
Kor  must  we  forget,  when  we  realize  how  dependent  is  the  function 
of  the  heart  and  olood-vessels  upon  the  nerves  which  control  them, 
that  any  extensive  injury  to  the  brain  or  spinal  cord  must  especially 
maoifiest  itself  in  the  peripheral  circulation.  If  the  motive  power  of 
the  drcalation  ba  paralyzed  at  the  nerve*centers,  how  most  irregular 
and  morbid  cong^tions  occur  in  the  extreme  blood-vessels  of  the 
eataneoos  anr&ce.  We  speak  of  petechia  as  the  usual  eruption  of 
eerebro-apinal  meningitis,  as  we  speak  of  small,  lenticular,  rose- 
eolored  apota  as  characteristic  of  typhoid ;  or  of  the  non-elevated  and 
darker  red,  and  afterward  purplisn  spots  of  typhus ;  but,  in  truth, 
we  have  in  oerebro-spinal  meningitis  a  great  variety  of  eruptions, 
fiome  one  of  which  may  affect  any  individual  case  along  with  or  with- 
out the  petechiae.  Kendall  speaks  of  spots  of  ^'  a  scarlet  or  red-rose 
color;"  Squire,  of  "cherry-colored  spots;"  Bestor,  of  "efflores- 
eenoe,  resembling  measles,"  and  of  an  "  uniform  redness,  like  erysipe- 
htt ; "  B^d,  of  "  an  exanthematons  eruption  of  short  duration  ;  " 
Foley,  of  '^  peculiar  small  spots  of  a  Spaoish-brown  color  ; "  and  dif- 
ferent writera  speak  of  ecchymoses,  or  vibices,  or  gangrene,  as  occur- 
riov  iD  particnlar  cases. 

Th$  auration  of  this  disease  "  is  without  law  or  order."  In  some 
Cttes  it  18  of  very  short  duration,  only  a  few  hours ;  in  others,  it  may 
nio  for  weeks.  It  may  commence  with'  the  most  violent  symptoms 
of  pain  and  fever,  and  yet  the  patient  may  be  convalescent  in  two  or 
four  daya ;  or,  a  case  apparentlv  similar  may  die  within  twelve  or 
tweaty-four  hours.  Gallap,  Upham,  and  Hale  indicate  that  the 
tvenga  dorsiion  of  fatal  cases  was  firom  four  to  seven  days.    If  the 
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patient  live,  the  qrmptomB  will  osaall  j  change  after  two  or  three  days 
and  run  into  a  milder  fever,  with  a  tendency  to  prostration,  ^whicl 
may  continue  for  a  week  or  a  month.  Hirsch  save  that  '^  its  doratiox 
is  between  a  few  hours  and  several  months;^'  and  Toordes  xno6l 
expressively  says  ^^the  disease  is  distinguished  by  the  slowness  o1 
its  cure  and  the  rapidity  of  its  fatal  issue."  The  writer  of  this  papei 
has  treated  not  a  few  cases,  but  none  of  them  have  been  fataL  The 
initial  symptoms  were,  in  nearly  all  cases,  very  severe,  and  the  treat- 
ment was  very  active ;  and  we  have  only  seen  five  cases  in  which  the 
convalescence  was  protracted,  and  four  of  these  were  cases  in  which 
we  were  called  in  consultation  with  other  physicians.  But  any  good 
pathologist,  though  he  may  never  have  seen  this  disease,  will  qnicklj 
appreciate  that  any  affection,  the  elements  of  which  are  blood-poison 
and  inflammation,  and  the  seat  of  which  is  in  the  blood  and  in  the 
cerebral  and  spinal  meninges,  will  rapidly  induce  ^neral  exhanation, 
and  a  deteriorated  functional  action  of  nearly  aD  the  vital  organs. 
Hence  We  have  mental  exhaustion,  general  emaciation,  soreness  of  the 
skin,  impairment  of  muscular  power,  and  sometimes  deafness  or 
impaired  vision.  Dr.  fi.  F.  Ohapman,  a  very  intelligent  graduate  of 
the  Eclectic  Medical  College  of  tne  city  of  New  York,  reported  a  case 
in  the  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Medicine,  in  which  the  patient  recov- 
ered, but  with  a  total  loss  of  hearing.    Such  cases  are  not  uncomnaon. 

Insanity,  idiocy,  and  softening  oi  the  brain,  are  not  unfrequentlj 
induced  by  the  condition  in  which  the  brain  is  left  by  this  disease. 

Mortality. — This  disease,  like  diphtheria,  and  other  epidemics, 
differs  exceedingly  in  its  mortality.  In  some  epidemics  it  nas  been 
very  fatal,  seventy-five  per  cent.  In  others,  no  more  than  twenty  or 
thirty  per  cent.  I^rof .  Flint  says :  ^^  All  observers  agree  as  respects 
a  large  death-rate  in  cases  of  this  disease.  The  proCTosis  in  all  cases 
in  which  severe  symptoms  occur — such  as  notab&  delirum,  coma, 
convulsions,  and  muscular  contraction  —  is  exceedingly  grave."  All 
authors  report  cases  in  which  patients  would  seem  to  be  convalescent, 
and  then,  in  perhaps  a  verv  few  hours,  there  would  be  a  relapse, 
whidi,  in  many  cases,  would  be  fatal. 

TsEATBfENT. 

It  will  be  at  once  apparent  that  no  one  course  of  medication  is 
adapted  to  all  cases.  Tnere  is  difference  in  the  development  of  symp- 
tombs  and  the  activity  of  those  symptoms ;  and  the  same  case  may 
be  at  one  time  a  destructive  development  of  inflammation,  and  at 
another  time  a  case  of  pure  prostration. 

It  is  not  wonderful,  then,  that  individual  observers,  basing  their 
therapeutic  indications  upon  the  symptoms  of  single  cases,  or  watch- 
ing the  progress  of  one  epidemic,  have  resorted  to  exceedingly  various 
and  fundamentally  opposite  courses  of  treatment  This  disease  has 
especially  prevailed,  again  and  again,  in  the  four  thinking  nations 
of  the  world  —  Germany,  France,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United 
States;  and  has  prevailed,  more  in  these  nations  than  any  others, 
except^  perhaps,  Sweden.  The  medical  scholarship  of  the  world 
belongs  to  these  nations ;  for  in  them  have  been  chiefly  discovered 
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and  developed  the  individtial  facta  which  belong;  to  6<u3h  of  those 
fieienoes  which  make,  in  the  aggregate,  the  theory  and  practice  of 
medieiDe.  Moet  emiaent  medical  a^olars,  educated  in  the  dissecting- 
room  and  the  laboratory,  and  skilled  in  accurate  habits  of  observation 
at  the  bedside,  have  critically  and  anxiously  studied  cerebro-spinal 
meningitis.  But  the  record  of  the  several  treatments  is  a  record  of 
eontradictions ;  and  perhaps  it  is  not  unjust  to  say  a  record  of  failures; 
for  the  uniform  testimony  of  allopathic  writers  is  in  essential  accord 
with  thai  declaration  made  by  the  latest  American  writer  on  theory 
and  practice,  Prof.  Flint,  when  he  says :  '^  There  are  few  epidemic 
diseases  so  destructive  to  life  as  cerebro-spinal  meningitis.''  Another 
writer,  in  speaking  of  the  different  methods  of  treatment,  says :  '^  It 
is  certain  that  a  uniform,  or  even  a  general,  success  can  be  claimed  for 
neither  of  them." 

Were  it  consistent  with  the  limita  of  this  paper,  it  would  be  inter- 
esting  to  trace  the  history  of  the  methods  of  treatment  which  have 
been  adopted.  The  most  extreme  depletion  was  generally  resorted 
to  only  a  few  years  since,  including  emetic  doses  of  tartrate  of  anti- 
mony, repeated,  and  free  bleeding,  and  large  doses  of  calomel ;  whilst 
a  few  eminent  practitioners,  especially  American,  have  been  opposed 
to  Boch  indisoriminate  depletion,  and  have  adopted  a  treatment  which 
has  been,  in  part  at  least,  supporting.  The  depleting  party  has  had 
eonstaotly  in  view  the  inflammatory  element  of  the  disease,  whilst 
the  stimulating  party  has  urged  th6  zymotic,  congestive,'  and  sinking 
daiBcter  of  the  affection,  so  expressively  designated  in  their  favorite 
name  for  the  disease — Uffphita  ayncapalisy  sinking  typhus.  Besides 
this  antiphli^stic  treatment,  the  other  medication  nas  largely  con* 
listed  of  opiates,  cold  water  or  ice  to  the  head  or  spine,  blisters,  the 
warm  bath  and  warm  fomentations,  vinous  and  alcoholic  stimulants, 
quinia.  In  addition  to  these  remedies,  the  solution  of  the  arsenite 
of  potassa  has  been  used  'as  a  special  stimulant ;  and,  in  the  latter 
ita^  of  the  disease,  the  iodide  of  potassium,  to  promote  the  absorp- 
tiooof  thesemm  and- lymph  which  had  been  effused  in  the  earlier 
stages. 

Active  purgation,  except  from  calomel,  has  been  resorted  to  by  only 
a  few;  and  Sie  former  employment  of  blood-letting,  calomel,  and 
antnnony,  has  at  length  tcseentially  fallen  into  that  disuse  which  it 
most  eertainly  deserves.  But  where  are  we?  Have  we  any  thing 
better}  The  eontradictions  of  the  past  makes  medical  practice  appear 
like  any  thing  else  rather  than  Hkc  either  science  or  success ;  and 
nomaoas  deaths  every  week,  in  this  city,  from  this  disease  alone, 
attest  that  qninia,  whisky,  morphia,  and  hydrate  of  chloral  constitute 
a  treatm^it  far  from  satisfactory.  Is  there  nothing  more  efficient  ? 
^0  one  supposes  that  thesie  latter  remedies  cure  the  disease,  but  only 
sapfxirt  ana  qaiet  the  system  ;  while,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  qninia 
ftoy  also  neutralize  the  blood-poison. 

What,  then,  are  the  therapeutic  indications  in  this  disease,  and  by 
vhat  agents  shall  we  fuMU  those  indications  ? 

The  first  indication  of  treatment  is : 

To  tiop  the  ia^iarnmaiion  m  the  cerebral  membranesy  and  ^promote 
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absorption  9f  the  fusion.  We  mnst  do  this,  or  the  effarione  will 
take  place,  «nd  damage  also  be  doue  to  the  nerve-Btnictare  of  tb< 
brain  and  of  the  epinal  cord.  We  muBt  do  this  quickly  —  avert  thai 
threatening  inflammation ;  or  limit  and  control  it  if  already  present. 
To  do  this  we  would  uee  — 

(a)  PodophyUm  and  Idtartrate  of  potansa^  thus : 

Becipe :  rodophjUinis,  two  grame ;  potasBSd  bitartratis,  one  and 
one-half  drachms.  Mix  intimately^  and  divide  in  four  powders. 
Give  one  in  syrup,  or  in  a  little  sweetened  water  «very  two  honrs, 
until  free  catharsis  is  induced. 

It  is  well,  in  every  case,  to  precede  the  exhibition  of  this  powder 
with  the  application  of  a  small  sinapism  to  the  epigastrium  ;  and 
this  may  be  considered  indispensable  if  there  has  been  vomiting  or 
nausea. 

The  action  of  this  cathartic  is  peculiar.  It  operates  without  that 
nausea,  griping,  and  prostration  which  podophyllin,  when  given  in 
other  forms,  often  induces.  It  produces  very  copious  serous  dis- 
charges, and  thus  carries  off  a  large  quantity  of  serum  from  the  circa- 
laticm.  It  thus  causes,  undouDtedly,  the  absorption  of  that  first 
serous  effusion  which  may  have  already  taken  place  in  the  head.  It 
produces  a  powerful  metastatic  action,  changing  the  seat  of  excite- 
ment from  the  brain  to  the  alimentary  canal.  UnquestionaUy  it  acts 
also  upon  the  liver.  We  regard  this  point  of  immediate  absorption 
of  the  effusion  and  the  prevention  of  further  effusion,  as  one  of  the 
utmost  importance,  and  of  all  agents  we  have  ever  used,  none  are  so 
powerful  to  promote  absorption  of  the  effusions  resulting  from  the 
inflammation  of  serous  surfaces  as  podophyllin.  Any  physician  who 
has  used  this  agent  in  hydrocephalus  and  s3rDoviti8  knows  it8*efScient 
action  in  this  respect.  Those  who  have  not  used  it  can  have  no  just 
idea  of  its  sovereign  efficacy.  Theoretically,  the  intelligent  physician 
might  object  to  it,  as  liable  to  produce  exhaustion ;  but  let  him  try 
it,  and  he  will  see  that  it  so  effectually  relieves  the  h^d  and  reduces 
the  inflammation,  that  the  patient  is  at  once  on  the  way  to  recovery. 
The  inflammation  is  checked,  and  if  effusion  has  so  early  taken  place, 
it  is  probably  absorbed. 

(b)  Tr.  "oeratrum  viride  is  the  agent,  of  all  others,  to  produce  that 
arterial  sedation  which  further  controls  the  local  inflammatory  action. 
It  should  be  alternated,  at  the  very  commencement  of  treatment,  with 
the  powders  of  podophyllin.  Will  it  not  produce  extreme  depression  ? 
Will  it  not  nauseate?  Not  at  all,  as  we  have* ever  seen,  if  we  use 
the  saturated  alcoholic  tincture  of  the  green  rooU  Its  action  is  neither 
to  nauseate  nor  to  irritate  the  bowels,  nor  is  it  likely  to  be  cutnulsr 
tively  depressinisc  to  the  heart's  action.  We  cannot  trust  the  officinal 
tincture  of  the  dried  root ;  we  shall  be  delighted  alike  with  the  effi- 
cacy and  the  pleasantness  of  the  action  of  the  tincture  prepared  from 
the  green  root. 

Here  let  me  suggest  that  we  attribute  other  action  than  arterial 
sedation  to  this  agent.  So  long  ago  as  1865,  we  noticed,  and  called 
the  attention  of  the  profession  to  a  supposed  action  of  veratrum,  which 
we  had  not  seen  referred  to  in  the  writings  of  any  author  on  this 
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aeent.  We  believe  it  to  be  an  antidote  for  some  of  the  blood  poisone. 
Tni8  conviction  arose  from  its  influence  in  diphtheria,  in  which  dis- 
ease we  have  for  many  years  given  it,  whether  the  pulse  were  sthenic 
or  astbenic.  We  fonnd  that  when  we  reduced  the  pulse  to  eighty  or 
l^s,  the  diphtheritic  patient  was  safe  —  even  if  we  then  discontinued 
it.  Neither  the  local  inflammation  of  the  tonsils  nor  the  fever  would 
return.  No  disease  is  more  generally  recognized  as  zymotic  than 
diphtheria ;  and  the  fact  that  the  disease  did  not  return  after  the  spe- 
cific effects  of  veratrum,  influenced  me  to  believe  that  the  veratrum 
had  destroyed  that  blood  poison  upon  which  both  the  local  inflamma- 
tion and  the  constitutional  symptoms  depend.  We  use  veratrum 
iDtemally  in  erysipelas,  alternated  with  tincture  of  chloride  of  iron  ; 
and  considering  .cerebro-spinal  meningitis  as  also  a  blood  disease,  we 
ha?e  used  the  veratrum,  as  one  of  the  most  appropriate  remedies, 
keeping  in  view  also  its  sedative  action,  and  its  control  over  local 
inflammations. 

{e)  Alcoholic  vapor  sweats  constitute  a  powerful  means  of  equal- 
iciug  the  circulation,  and  thereby  relieving  the  cerebral  congestion. 
We  most  call  that  blood  away  from  the  brain.  Either  immediately, 
or  else  after  the  action  of  the  podophy  llin,  fill  some  bottles  with  boiling 
water,  cork  tightly,  and  wrap  around  the  bottles  some  cloths  wrung 
out  of  dilated  alcohol.  Place  these  to  the  limbs,  and  the  patient  is 
6000  bathed  in  a  profuse  perspiration. 

(cQ  lee^water  and  alcohol^  in  the  proportion  of  three  parts  of  the 
fonner  to  one  of  the  latter,  should  be  applied  frequently  and  freely 
to  the  head.  Some  excellent  physicians  prefer  hot  water,  but  if  we 
keep  the  extremities  warm,  the  cold  water  and  alcohol  will  be  found 
^tefol  4knd  efficient.  The  treatment  of  these  four  agents  will,  in 
many  cases  (probably  in. nearly  all  if  the  physicians  be  called  early^, 
either  arrest  the  disease  entirely,  or  so  modify  its  activity  that  it  is 
afterward  easily  controlled.  This  medication  stops  the  cerebral  pain, 
moderates  the  pulse,  equalizes  the  circulation.  It  unquestionably 
limits  the  inflammation  of  the  cerebral  membranes,  stops  the  efl'usion, 
And  promotes  its  absorption  ;  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  veratrum 
Mts  specifically  to  neutralize  the  blood  poison. 

But  suppose  the  fever  progresses^  in  a  modified  degree,  and  con- 
Unaes  for  one,  two,  or  three  weeks,  how  are  we  to  treat  it  ?  Or,  sup- 
\ns6e  we  take  the  case  from  the  hands  of  another  physician,  who  has 
Cioc  saeoeeded  in  preventing  the  effusion  of  serum  and  lymph,  and 
ve  have  these  products  and  their  effects  to  deal  with,  and  we  have 
Aid*!  an  irritative  fever,,  prostration,  or  other  symptoms,  to  treat. 
Under  aach  circumstances  each  case  is  almost  a  case  by  itself.  We 
nave  no  exact  formulas'  for  its  treatment,  but.  must  treat  each  case 
aeojrdiDg  to  its  individual  development.  And  yet  there  are  certain 
meihods  of  treatment  adapted  to  the  more  common  developments  of 
tLe  diaeaae,  and  its  seqnalsd,  which  we  have  found  very  efficient. 

We  have  sometiTnes  a  modera^  /every  with  pain  in  the  head  a/nd 
vujrbid  sensiiUiij/  to  light'.  With  a  view  of  limiting  the  local  inflam- 
cAiion  aod  the  consequent  constitutional  fever,  we  would  give  the 
tiaeture  of  veratmm  and  the  fluid  extract  of  belladonna,  alternately, 
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eicfa  ooee  in  two  boon,  md  euh  in  tbe  doee  fiM*  u  adnlt,  or  fit>m 
three  to  fiTe  drops.  Yermtnun  eai^nW  eontn^  the  ferer  mod  the 
belbdonna  seems  epedallj  to  OTerrome  the  eongestion  (rf' the  o^^bnl 
blood  TeBtelfi.  We  baTe,  on  aereral  oceuions,  l^eened  the  doee  from 
ire  to  two  drops  of  each  of  these  agents;  when  the  sjmptoniB  would 
▼erj  soon  beoome  more  af^grsTated,  and  we  woold  be  compelled  to 
oie  at  lesst  fonr  drops.  Applj  belladonna  to  an  inflamed  snrfiuse  and 
examine  it  under  the  microEOope,  and  we  will  see  that  the  blood  ves- 
sels are  smaller;  and  we  hare  no  doubt  that  Uie  effect  of  this  agent 
in  this  disease  is  to  contract  the  blood-TesBeU  of  the  cerebral  mem- 
branes, whilst  itB  soothing  and  narcotic  influence  greatly  modifies  the 
irritation  of  the  diseased  surfaces,  and  in  fact  OTercomes  the  cerebral 
eongestion  generally.  The  restlesBneas  and  pain  and  oppression  and 
morbid  sensibility  have  been  overcome  so  manifestly,  that  we  have 
considered  it  a  very  valuable  agent. 

For  pain  in  the  badk  of  ike  Keadj  pain  and  tenderness  of  tAe  epincj 
and  the  opisthatafnoe^  so  common  to  this  disease,  we  have'kept  the 
posterior  portions  of  the  head  and  the  sensitive  portions  of  the  spine 
constantly  bathed  in  equal  parts  of  the  tinctures  of  aconite  root  and 
arnica.*  Sometimes  we  prescribe  this  at  our  very  first  visit,  and  in 
other  esses  not  until  after  the  sweating  and  catharsis  which  oonsti- 
tures  onr  radical  treatment  for  averting  the  disease.  This  lotion 
produces  a  local  anaesthesia  of  the  peripheral  nerves,  which  has  a  very 
salutary  effect.  Nor  does  this  seem  to  be  all ;  it  must  be,  to  some 
considerable  extent,  absorbed,  else  it  would  not  overcome  that  opis- 
thotonos which  is  dependent  upon  the  condition  of  the  nerve-tissue 
encased  in  the  skull  and  vertebral  column.  If  this  application  be 
applied  early,  along  with  the  treatment  heretofore  suggested,  we  will 
almost  entirely  overcome  the  pain  in  the  oerebellnm,  the  pain  and 
tenderness  of  the  spine,  tbe  opisthotonos,  and  those  pains  in  the 
knees,  elbows,  and  other  portions  of  the  extremities  which  are  so 
peculiar  to  cerebro-spinal  meningitis.  We  have  sometimes,  with  the 
happiest  effect,  substitated  belldonna  for  the  arnica  in  the  lotion. 
Aconite  henvmbs  the  nervous  structures,  belldonna  contracts  blood 
vessels ;  and  in  the  two  we  seem  to  have  that  rationale  of  thera- 
peutic action  so  satisfactory  to  every  mind  desiring  to  know  the  thera- 
peutic theory  as  well  as  the  effects  of  remedies.  Inquire  for  pain  in 
the  cerebellum  and  spine  at  every  visit,  and  press  upon  the  vertebraa 
for  tenderness,  and  apply  the  lotion  every  hour  or  two,  until  jou 
have  essentially  overcome  all  opisthotonos,  pain,  and  tenderness.  If 
the  nurse  be  faithful,  the  patient  will  soon  cease  to  complain  that  his 
^^  hands  are  asleep,"  and  that  he  has  a  ''tired  pain  in  the  wrists  and 
ankles."  Let  most  of  the  hair  be  cutoff  from  the  scalp  of  the  occiput, 
in  order  that  the  lotion  may  be  more  thoroughly  applied. 

To  equalize  the  ctroiilation^  and  keep  it  equalized,  is  one  of  the 
most  emcient  methods  of  overcoming  cerebral  congestion.  We  keep 
bottles  of  hot  water,  or  a  ginser  poultice,  constantly  applied  to  the 
feet,  or  some  portion  of  the  lower  extremities ;   the  ice-water   and 

*  Of  couTBe  no  intelligent  physician  would  apply  this  lotion  to  a  blistered  or  raw 
itirfaeef  as  its  too  free  a&orpbon  would  then  develop  constitutional  poisoning. 
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alcohol  to  the  head.  As  the  fever  and  delirinm  and  heat  of  the 
head  heoome  less,  we  lessen  the  persistency  and  amodnt  of  their 
application. 

rhe  use  qf  active  catha/rtics^  after  the  first  day  or  two,  is  scarcely 
indicated ;  bat  constipation  belongs  to  the  natural  history  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  we  shall  be  compelled  to  exhibit  aperients  to  secure  the 
natanJ  actioD  of  the  bowels.  A  small  pill  of  podophyllin,  extract  of 
naxToinica  and  belladonna,  taken  occasionally,  at  night,  will  secure 
Aia,  keep  up  the  biliary  secretion,  and  relieve  the  head. 

IHuretice  will  do  good,  undoubtedly,  by  assisting  to  eliminate, 
through  the  urinary  secretion,  the  blood  poison.  The  acetate  of 
potaasa,  tincture  of  colchicum-seed  and  spirits  of  nitre,  with  aromatics, 
will  form  a  useful  combination,  and  will  tend  also  to  stimulate  the 
action  of  the  bladder  whenever  it  is  full.  Sometimes  the  bladder  is 
almost  paralyzed  by  the  condition  of  the  spine,  and  it  may  become 
fiill  and  distended  without  the  consciousness  of  the  patient.  We  may 
be  required  to  use  the  catheter ;  and  where  the  case  is  a  grave  one 
we  ahoold  daily  examine  the  hypogastrium  to  ascertain  if  there  be 
reteotioo.  The  urine  is  frequently  morbid  in  character,  and  if  it 
remaias  undischarped  may  do  much  injury.  A  fomentation,  of  a 
cloth  wrung  out  oi  hot  water,  with  some  spirits  o{  camphor  poured 
00  it,  and  applied  once  or  twice  a  day,  will  stimulate  the  action  of 
the  bladder,  and  prevent  the  unconscious  dribbling  which  is  so  annoy- 
ing to  the  patient  and  his  friends,  and  will  generally  obviate  tne 
neeessitv  of  the  use  of  the  catheter. 

Far  aAiliiyj  intermiUed  with  /ever  in  the  evening^  which,  in  these 
cages,  is  liable  to  continue  for  days  after  the  head  is  relieved,  we  have 
themated  the  tincture  of  veratrum  with  the  tincture  of  the  chloride 
of  iron  ;  giving  the  veratram  in  doses  of  two  or  three  drops,  and  the 
iron  in  doses  of  ten  drops  along  with  two  or  three  drops  of  the  essence 
•^f  cinnamon,  in  simple  syrup.  We  give  the  veratrum,  at  this  stage, 
^r  its  effect  on  the  blood  poison  ;  the  iron  for  the  same  reason,  and 
iko  as  a  tonic,  and  not  least  for  its  specific  action  on  the  stomach  in 
roaging  that  organ  to  secrete  the  gastric  juice,  so  as  to  secure  the 
digestion  of  nourishing  articles,  and  triereby  the  manufacture  of  blood 
^d  the  keeping  up  of  the  strength  by  alimentation. 

For  aliraentation  we  give,  almost  from  the  commencement,  beef- 
tea,  well-cooked  flour-gruel  made  quite  thin,  "  milk-porridge,"  and 
'"Ccasiooally  some  other  articles.  We  here  protest  against  the  exhi- 
bition of  thoM  large  quantities  of  uncooked  milk,  which  some  physi- 
cians prescribe.  There  is  scarcely  any  secretion  from  the  gastric  fol- 
''clea;  the  milk  cannot  be  converted  into  curd  and  whey,  and  is 
dimply  an  oppressive  and  undigested  substance,  not  nourishing  the 
«r6tem^  and  sure,  sympathetically,  to  induce  a  still  more  oppressive 
''jnditioQ  of  the  heAd. 

For  eadreme  proePration  the  most  efficient  remedies,  as  we  think, 
y^  nax  vomica  and  phosphoroud.  We  give  the  former  in  the  form 
t  its  aalts,  strychnia,  in  solution ;  and,  by  its  specific  action  over 
in^ciiUur  stmctares,  keep  going  the  enfeebled  and  fluttering  and 
floated  heart.    We  give  the  latter  in  the  form  of  diluted  phos- 
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phoric  acid,  with  water;  and  by  it  we  stimnlate  the  palsied  nerve- 
force  of  the  brain.  Exhibiting  these  agents  alternately,  giving  each 
once  in  two  hours,  we  have,  both  rationally  and  practically,  a  treat* 
ment  infinitely  superior  to  these  alcoholic  stimnlants  which  are  now 
generally  given  by  the  profession.  The  deficiency  of  vinous  and 
alcoholic  stimulants  is  that  they  will  not  hold.  They  are  not  pernaa- 
neut.  Their  stimulation  is  followed  by  depression,  and,  after  a  tioie, 
their  action  gives  out.  Not  so  with  strychnia  and  phosphorus.  We 
have  more  than  once  recommended,  in  consultation  with  professional 
brethren,  these  remedies,  after  they  had  used  the  alcoholic  stimulants 
most  faithfully,  with  the  exhaustion  becoming  more  and  more  extreme, 
and  both  they  and  we  have  been  gratified  to  see  the  patients  get  a 
stronger  action  of  the  heart,  and  a  more  vital  action  of  the  brain,  bj 
the  exhibition  of  nux  and  phosphorus.  The  patient  will  rally  every 
hour,  without  alternating  depression,  and  will  live. 

More  than  once  it  luis  seemed  to  us  that  stupor  and  other  symp- 
toms of  cerebral  oppression  have  been  kept  up  by  the  whisky,  brandy, 
or  wine;  and  just  as  soon  as  they  were  discontinued,  and  the  above 
agents  substituted,  not  only  was  the  patient's  pulse  steadier  and 
stronger,  but  the  head-symptoms  less,  and  the  patient  would  brighten 
into  mental  consciousness,  after  being  stupid  for  days.  It  is  the 
farthest  thing  from  clear-sighted  science,  to  give,  in  a  disease  charac- 
terized by  irritation,  congestion,  and  infiamraation  of  the  brain  and 
its  membranes,  those  alcoholic  stimulants  whose  most  constant  action 
is  to  produce  a  distended  condition  of  all  the  cerebral  blood  vessels. 

This  cramming  of  patients  with  milk,  which  cannot  digest,  but 
must  oppress,  instead  of  beef-tea^  which  is  absorbed  without  digestion, 
and  this  stimulating,  and  crazing  and  stupefying  a  brain  already 
overcharged  with  the  congestion  of  its  blood  vessels,  and  with  those 
effusions  which  are  the  result  of  infiammation,  look  to  us  like  any 
thing  else  than  science  or  sense. 

As  tonics^  to  rally  the  strength  during  convalescence,  we  prefer 
such  agents  as  salicin,  iron  by  hydrogen,  xanthoxylon,  and  hydraatis, 
to  quinine.  The  latter  agent  is  decidedly  objectionable  in  the  active 
stages  of  the  disease,  because  of  its  influence  to  promote  cerebral 
congestion,  and,  in  the  comparative  debility  of  convalescence,  these 
are  far  safer  and  better  tonics. 

We  are  fully  aware  that  the  treatment  now  presented  is  entirely 
unlike  that  recommended  by  any  writer  upon  cerebrospinal  mienin- 
gitis ;  nor  have  we  consulted  any  author  who  has  any  strong  confi- 
dence in  the  remedies  which  he  suggests.  The  whole  subject  of 
treatment,  as  given  by  the  authorities  of  the  allopathic  school,  is 
replete  with  disagreements  and  contradictions.  We  have  stated  our 
remedies  and  the  reasons  for  their  use,  and  they  certainly  have  been 
successful  in  a  large  number  of  cases  —  in  all  the  cases  we  have  ever 
treated. 

1828  Park  Avenue,  New  Yobk,  1876. 
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MENTAL  INFLUENCE  AS  A  REMEDIAL  AGENT. 

Bt  Jambs  Anton,  M.  D. 

Nothing  in  medical  literature  of  the  past  or  present,  is  more  remarka- 
ble than  the  conflict  of  opinions  about  the  value  of  particular  medi- 
cines and  methods  of  treatment  In  frequent  instances,  medicines, 
highly  extolled  by  eminent  physicians  for  their  efficacy  in  certain  dis- 
eases, have  been  pronounced  worthless  by  others  as  eminent,  who 
assert  that  they  have  employed  them  in  similar  cases.  Other  medi- 
cines that  had  been  popular  with  physicians  and  the  general  public 
it  one  time,  have  afterward  been  rejected  as  worthless.  There  has 
likewise  been  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  about  the  amount  of  dose 
necessary,  and  it  is  steadily  becoming  wider.  The  diversity  of  ,sen- 
tifflent  in  regard  to  the  value  of  particular  medicines  for  specific 
pathoI(^cal  conditions,  is  as  great  to-day  as  heretofore,  and  it  is 
common  alike  to  all  schools  of  medicine.  Many  instances  can  be 
euamerated  in  which  reputable  physicians,  for  many  years,  used  cer- 
tain prescriptions  with  apparent  success,  when  others  failed  to  see 
any  good  effects  from  their  employment  for  the  same  kind  of  cases. 
Pages  can  be  filled  with  such  instances.  Most  physicians  know  of 
each. 

How  is  it  that  a  medicine  will  seem  to  do  so  much  good  when 
given  by  one  man,  and  fail  when  prescribed  by  another  of  equal  skill, 
under  similar  circumstances  ?  In  the  cases  where  cures  were  the 
resnlr,  was  it  nature,  the  medicine,  or  the  peculiar  influence  which 
the  physician  produced  on  the  mind  and  nervous  system  of  his  con- 
fiding parient  that  accomplished  the  satisfactory  end  ?  There  are 
medicines  in  common  use  to-day,  as  we  are  all  aware,  that  generally 
produce  effects  similar  to  what  they  did  a  lifetime  ago,  by  whomso- 
ever given,  jet  physicians  of  late  contend  that  the  curative  powers 
of  several  of  these  standard  articles,  are  increased  nearly  in  propor- 
tion as  the  amount  of  the  dose  is  diminished.  This  has  long  been 
averted  by  homoeopathists ;  and  of  late.  Dr.  Scndder  also  tells  us  that 
a  few  drops  of  tincture,  in  four  ounces  of  water,  given  in  doses  of  a 
tea£poonfnl  every  few  hours,  will  produce  more  favorable  results  than 
the  large  doses  prescribed  by  himself  and  other  eclectics  "  in  the 
oideo  time."  Many  other  eclectics,  likewise,  claim  increased  success 
lri>m  the  use  of  such  small  doses.  Nevertheless,  others  say  that  they 
^  to  succeed  when  using  such  attenuations  as  directed  ;  thus  still 
leaving  the  question  practically  undecided  about  the  effects  of  any 
given  quantity  of  medicine. 

Amid  all  the  diversity  of  opinions  about  modes  of  practice,  and 
tlie  value  of  particular  medicines,  it  is  evident  that  many  of  all 
branches  of  the  profession  are  laying  aside  harsh  and  daj)gerous  agents. 
Medicines  are  administered  in  smaller  bulk  and  quantity  than  had 
turmerly  been  supposed  to  be  necessary.  Some,  among  our  homceo- 
pathic  brethren,  are  even  attenuating  their  doses  beyond  the  thirtieth 
W  the  two-hundredth  dilution,  and  they  claim  increased  success  by 
^^  whittling  down  "  of  their  doses  to  what  looks  like  ^^  the  little 
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end  of  nothing."    The  proposition  appeared  absurd  to  many,  that  a 
dose  of  the  two-hundredth,  or  even  of  the  thirtieth  dilution,  can  pro- 
duce any  marked  effect,  chemical  or  physiological,  on  the  human  bjs- 
tem  without  the  aid  of  more  potent  means.     Figures  show  that  if 
one  drop  of  the  ^^  mother  tiiltture,"  and  all  its  products,  be  made  up 
and  attenuated  to  such  a  dilution,  it  would  make  an  ocean    vast 
enough  to  drown  many  worlds  like  ours  beyond  the  reach  of  sonnd- 
ing-lead- — unless  its  line  should  be  as  extended  as  the  credulity  of 
those  who  believe  that  a  few  drops  of  such  an  ocean  could  contain 
enough  of  the  original  drops  of  tincture  to  produce  any  medicinal 
effect,  without  the  use  of  other  and  more  powerful  means,  in  con  nee- 
tion  with  it.    Yet  thousands  of  educated  physicians  teach  that  dis- 
eases are  cured  b^  medicine  in  this  form ;  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
their  confiding  patients  believe  they  have  been  cured  by  such  infini- 
tessimal  doses.     However  absurd  such  a  practice  seems,  yet  every 
candid  observer  must  admit  that  homoeopathists  have  been  about 
as  successful  as  were  the  practitioners  of  the  school  from  which  they 
seceded. 

Among  the  many  well-recognized  causes  of  disease,  ample  evidence 
exists  in  medical  books  and  works  on  mental  hygiene  to  prove  the 
effects  of  mental  disturbance  in  producing  acute  disorders.  Epilepsy 
is  often  produced  on  nervous  persons  by  seeing  others  suffering  with 
the  malady,  and  large  numbers  of  children  in  the  same  school  are 
so  affected.  The  action  of  the  heart  is  often  affected  by  fear,  and  the 
whole  muscular  system  weakened.  Anger  will  arrest  the  secretions, 
destroy  appetite,  and  even  life.  The  Roman  emperor,  Nerva,  died  in 
a  violent  fit  of  anger  against  a  senator  who  had  offended  him.  The 
Emperor  Yalentinian,  m  a  fit  of  passion,  burst  a  blopd  vessel  aud  fell 
lifeless.  The  celebrated  Dr.  John  Hunter  also  died  suddenly  from 
the  effects  of  a  fit  of  anger.  But  even  '^  excessive  and  sudden  joy/' 
says  Haller,  "  often  kills,  bv  increasing  the  motions  of  the  blood,  and 
exciting  a  true  apoplexy. '  Dr.  Wuliam  Sweetzer,  in  his  MentsJ 
Hygiene,  gives  the  following,  among  other  examples  :  ^'  Diagoras,  a 
distinguished  athlete  of  Bhodes,  died  suddenly  from  excessive  joy,  on 
seeing  his  three  sons  return,  crowned  as  conquerors,  from  the  Olym- 
pic games.  Ohilo,  a  Spartan  philosopher,  one  of  the  wise  men  of 
Greece,  on  seeing  his  son  obtain  a  victory  at  Olympia,  fell  into  his 
arms,  and  immediately  expired." 

If  time  permitted,  hundreds  of  well-authenticated  instances  might 
be  added  oi  similar  character.  Now,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  mental 
influence  can  disorder  the  nervous  system  and  produce  disease,  and 
even  death,  and  that  n;iany  and  great  changes  have  taken  place  in  the 
practice  of  medicine  in  regard  to  the  quantity  of  dose  and  mode  of 
administering,  is  it  not  reasonable  that  there  is  some  potent^  myste- 
rious agent,  superior  to  many  reputed  medicines,  that  often  diffuses 
sanative  influences  on  the  nervous  systems  of  the  sick,  and  actually 
effects  cures  of  patients  by  physicians  of  all  schools — large  doses 
and  sugar  pellets,  in  the  meantime  getting  the  credit  of  the  cure  t 
If  there  is  such  an  agent,  may  not  its  influence  account  for  the  suc- 
cess of  different  physicianB,^who  treat  similar  diseases  with  medicine 
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said  to  have  opposite  propertiee,  or  by  articles  that  proper  tests  prove 
to  be  inert,  bnt  which  seem  to  produce  the  fall  effect  which  the  sick 
had  been  led  to  expect  ?  I  believe  there  is  sach  an  agent,  and  that 
it  is  able  to  produce  good  or  bad  effects  on  the  nervous  systems  of  the 
well  or  sick.  It  may  act  either  through  the  person's  own  mental 
inflnenoe,  or  that  of  others  —  more  especially  of  physicians  of  strong 
will,  fine  conversational  powers,  and  great  faith  in  their  own  methods 
and  medicines.  Such  doctors  have  great  success  in  winning  the  con- 
fidence of  the  sick,  and  inspiring  them  and  their  friends  with  full 
confidence  of  their  skill,  and  the  good  effects  of  their  remedies. 

That  remarkable  effects  are  often  produced  on  the'  well  and  sick, 
bv  an  influence  brought  to  bear  on  their  minds,  has  often  been  wit- 
nessed by  medical  men.  If  this  influence  can  be  made  to  produce 
ehemical  and  physiological  effects  on  the  blood  and  nerves,  will  it 
not  account  for  tiie  cures  of  cases  by  articles  of  opposite  properties, 
or  inert  substances,  or  by  such  prescriptions  as  the  thousandth  part 
of  a  drop  of  aconite  or  bryonia,  or  the  millionth  part  of  a  drop  of 
Pulsatilla  t 

There  are  few  physicians  unaware  of  the  advantages  of  having  the 
confidence  of  their  patients  and  the  good  will  of  nurses  and  friends. 
If  the  faith  of  the  patient  and  his  friends  in  the  skill  of  the  doctor, 
or  in  the  medicines  used  is  beneflcial  to  the  sick,  it  will  account  for 
the  frequent  success  of  a  popular  though  ignorant  prescriber,  in  cases 
where  scientific  men  fail,  when  patient  and  friend  are  repelled  by 
thdr  manners.  For  the  sick  are,  undoubtedly,  affected,  favorably  or 
otherwise,  by  the  appearance  and  manners  of  the  physician,  and  also 
of  the  nurse  or  visitors,  without  any  of  them  trying  to  produce  such 
effects.  Every  observing  physician  must  have  seen  instances  of  this ; 
and  if  wise,  he  will  turn  the  result  of  his  observations  to  useful  account 
to  himself  and  patients. 

The  effect  of  personal  influence  on  the  sick  has  been  acknowledged 
by  many  eminent  medical  writers.  Prof.  Howe  says,  ^'  A  spiritual, 
generous  and  complacent  physician  ^  doeth  good  like  medicine  ; ''  hb 
it  the  curative  principle ;  under  his  benign  ministrations  the  sick  and 
•orrowfhl  take  courage,  grow  in  hope  and  recover."    ' 

Dr.  Baglini  says :  ^'  I  can  scarcely  express  how  much  the  conversa- 
tion of  the  physician  influences  even  the  life  of  the  patient,  and  modi- 
fies the  complaints ;  for  a  physician,  powerful  in  speech  and  skilled 
in  addressing  the  feelings  of  a  patient,  adds  so  much  to' the  power  of 
his  remedies  as  frequently  to  overcome  dangerous  diseases  with  very 
feeble  remedies,  which  more  learned  doctors,  languid  and  indifferent 
in  speech,  conld  not  have  cured  with  the  best  remedies  that  man  could 
produce." 

Prof.  Alexander  Wilder  observes :  '^  A  physician  is  expected  to  be 
a  well-educated  man,  generally  —  a  man  who  can  converse  with  an 
intelligent  patient ;  upon  whom  cheerful  and  enlivening  conversation 
wfll  have  a  better  effect  than  either  bolus  or  pellet." 

Dr.  Niemeyer  says :  ^^  Moral  treatment  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
ui  all  easee  of  hysteria,  whatever  be  the  source  of  the  disease."    Dr. 
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Bomberg,  speaking  of  this  disease,  says :   ^^  Mental  treatment  is  of 
sncb  importance  that,  without  it,  all  other  remedies  fail."  * 

I  will  pass  by  a  great  multitude  of  such  testimonials,  and  cite  a  fe\xr 
facts  in  illustration  of  the  power  of  the  mind  over  disease.  In  Paris' 
Life  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  it  is  related  that  "  Dr.  Beddoee  inferred 
that  nitrous  oxide  must  be  a  specific  for  palsy."  A  patient  was 
selected  for  trial  and  placed  under  the  care  of  young  Davy.  Previ- 
ous to  administering  the  gas,  Davy  placed  a  small  thermometer  under 
the  tongue  of  the  patient.  The  paralytic  man,  wholly  ignorant  of 
the  process  to  which  he  was  to  submit,  but  deeply  impressed  by  Dr. 
Beddoes  with  the  certainty  of  its  success,  no  sooner  felt  the  thermome- 
ter between  his  teeth  thau  he  concluded  the  talisman  was  in  opera- 
tion, and,  in  a  burst  of  enthusiasm,  declared  that  he  already  experi- 
enced the  effects  of  the  benign  influence  throughout  his  whole  body. 
The  opportunity  was  too  good  to  be  lost.  Mr.  Davy  did  nothing 
more,  but  desired  his  patient  to  return  next  day.  The  same  ceremon  j 
was  repeated  ;  the  same  results  followed  ;  and,  at  the  end  of  a  fort- 
night ne  was  dismissed,  cured  —  no  other  remedy*  except  the  ther- 
mometer, having  been  used.  If,  in  this  case,  a  few  drops  of  tincture, 
well  diluted,  or  a  few  powders  of  the  thirtieth  trituration,  had  been 

Siven  occasionally,  with  equal  assurance  from  the  physician,  who 
oubts  but  equally  good  results  would  have  followed  t  iBoth  patient 
and  physician  might  have  honestly  believed  the  drops  or  powders  were 
entitled  to  the  credit  of  the  cure,  when  they  —  like  the  thermometer 
and  the  doctor's  assurance  —  would  have  acted  only  on  the  mind  and 
nervous  system,  and  thereby  produced  the  cure. 

Another  remarkable  instance  is  given  by  Dr.  Johnson.  He  says  : 
^^  During  the  siege  of  Breda,  in  1525,  when  the  garrison  was  on  the 
point  of  surrendering  from  the  ravages  of  scurvy,  a  few  vials  of  sham 
medicine,  introduced  by  the  Prince  of  Orange's  orders  as  the  moat 
valuable  and  infallible  specific^  and  given  in  drop-doses  as  such,  pro- 
duced astonishing  effects ;  such  as  had  not  used  their  limbs  for  weeks 
before  were  soon  seen  walking  in  the  streets,  and  many  who  declared 
they  had  been  rendered  worse  by  all  former  remedies,  recovered  in  a 
few  days,  to.  their  inexpressible  joy."  Here  the  drops  received  the 
credit,  as  do  the  sugar  pellets  of  the  present  day,  tor  the  effects  pro- 
duced on  the  minds  of  the  patients  by  the  assurance  of  the  prescribers. 
Dr.  Johnson's  statement  shows  that  Hahnemann  was  not  the  first  to 
use  small  doses,  nor  Dr.  Scudder  to  treat  with  specifics.  The  pre- 
scription of  the  Prince  of  Orange  appears  to  have  been  successful  by 
reason  of  its  influence  on  the  minds  of  his  soldiers. 

There  are  also  well-authenticated  instances  in  which  the  alarm  of 
fire,  or  some  other  great  danger,  acting  through  the  mind  upon  the 
nervous  systems  of  bed-ridden,  rheumatic  or  paralytic  invalids,  they 
forgot  their  infirmities,  arose  from  their  beds  and  fled  with  agility ; 
some  of  them  retaining  the  use  of  their  limbs  from  that  time. 

A  lad  in  my  employ  had  raw  sores  on  the  fingers  of  both  hands, 
their  whole  length.  They  were  so  stiff  and  painful  that  only  with 
great  diflicnlty  could  he  put  wooid  in  the  stove.     One  night  the  alarm 

•  Boerhaave. 
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of  fire  awoke  us  to  see  a  wing  of  our  boilding  in  flames.  The  boy 
jumped  from  bed  and  coolly  asked  where  he  would  oarry  the  things 
to  a  place  of  safety.  He  worked  with  a  will  and  made  a  number  of 
trip  with  loads  of  various  articles  ;  and  after  the  fire  was  subdued  he 
helped  to  bring  the  things  back.  I  then  inquired  of  him  how  he 
liaodled  things  with  his  sore  fingers.  He  looKed  at  his  hands  with 
apparent  surprise,  and  said  he  had  forgot  all  about  them,  and  felt  no 
iDoooTenienee  from  their  condition.  They  were  as  stiff  and  sore  as 
Qsnal  by  morning,  but  no  more  so. 

The  report  of  bad  news  has  often  spoiled  a  keen  appetite.  A  few 
words  have  sometimes  produced  emesis,  and  a  few  words  have 
started  the  salivary  glands  to  flow  when  a  toothsome  article  was 
deeeribed.  Some  may  say  that  such  cases  were  all  the  effects  of 
imagination.*  Granted.  But  did  it  not  produce  a  change  of  nervous 
action,  and  may  not  a  change  of  nervous  action  cure  disease  t  Dr. 
Brown-Seqnard,  in  his  late  lectures  on  the  nervous  system,  contends 
that  such  may  be  and  otlen  is  the  case,  and  illustrates  it  by  many 
striking  facts.  He  says :  ''  The  power  of  the  mind  over  the  body  is 
much  greater  than  most  of  you  imagine.  The  secretions  may  be  very 
powerrolly  affected  by  the  influence  of  the  mind  over  the  body.  There 
are  many  fiacts  which  show  that  the  secretion  of  milk  may  become 
poisonous  for  a  child  in  the  mere  emotion  of  the  mother,  and  especially 
from  anger.  *  *  *  There  are  cases,  although  thev  are  not  com- 
mon, in  which  death  has  resulted ;  and  alterations  of  health  in  children 
from  these  causes  are  very  frequent.  *  *  *  Every  one  knows, 
also,  that  the  secretion  of  bile,  tne  secretion  of  tears,  and  the  secre- 
tion of  saliva,  are  very  much  under  the  influence  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem. The  cure  of  any  illness  which  does  not  consist  in  any  disor- 
ganization of  the  tissues,  can  often  be  accomplished  when  the  person 
thinks  that  it  can  be  done.  There  is  no  doubt  at  all,  if  we  could  give 
the  patients  the  idea  that  they  are  to  be  cured,  especially  if  we  could 
Qsme  a  time  for  it,  which  is  a  great  element  in  success.  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  this  way  sometimes,  and  I  may  say  I  SQcceed  more  and 
more  now  than  formerly,  because  I  have  myself  the  faith  that  I  can 
in  pving  faith  to  others  obtain  a  cure." 

The  foregoing  is  very  strong  testimony  in  favor  of  mental  influence 
u  a  remedial  agent  from  one  who  is  generally  recognized  as  amongst 
the  first,  if  not  the  first,  in  the  profession  for  his  researches  and  know- 
ledge of  the  nervous  system.     He  strikes  the  key-note  in  this  expres- 

*To  ttf  that  the  imagination  produces  such  potent  results,  is  only  to  attest  what 
istnic— >that  it  is  an  entity  of  real  power  and  influence,  and  not  a  nothing.  It  is 
TtTj  oertato  that  few  person  ever  make  great  achievements,  either  in  science,  art 
or  eatetprae,  whose  imagination  and  tendency  to  building  air-castles  are  not  very 
ictzve.  Isdeed,  it  is  the  province  of  the  mind  to  imagine — to  form  images  which 
^bftll  constitute  its  pattern  or  model  of  the  subsequent  work.  The  mind-image  is 
tile  real  one,  the  on^mal.  It  is  but  a  step  further  for  the  mind  to  direct  the  muscles 
of  the  body  to  act  vVhat  it  so  marvelous,  or  whimsical  and  ridiculous,  in  its  con- 
trol of  the  organism  to  produce  illness  or  to  restore  health  I  It  may  be,  and  indeed 
a.  the  ezerdse  of  the  power  of  w^ill,  but  imagination  indicates  that  exercise.  We 
tfe  *'  the  stuff  that  dreams  are  made  of ;  *'  however  much  the  fact  may  be  derided  by 
Mfe  floperfidal  sdoUsta.    A.  W. 
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eion  :  ^^  m  gimng  faith  to  others.^^    When  the  physician  can  do  that, 
he  finds  his  success  much  more  easy. 

One  more  case  from  the  writer  last  qnoted.  ^^  A  student  of  theol- 
ogy, having  the  idea  that  all  pills  were  purgative,  looked  for  pill,  in  a 
medical  dictionary,  which  first  he  noticed,  was  oampound'Optum  and 
henbane  jyiUs — very  stringent  in  their  nature.  He  took  a  certain 
number  of  these  pills,  and  instead  of  becoming  constipated  he  was 

Surged,  just  as  he  wanted  to  be."  Some  of  you  hi^ve  heard  of  people 
eing  purged  by  bread-pills ;  but  in  this  case  of  the  theological 
student,  his  mind  had  to  overcome  the  influence  of  the  active  agent 
and  so  produce  an  efiect  directly  opposite  to  what  should  ensue,  from 
the  well-known  qualities  of  the  pills. 

I  have  had  cases  in  my  own  practice  where  the  fear  of  mothers  for 
the  lives  of  their  sick  children  was  so  great  that  I  was  satisfied  it  had 
a  bad  influence  on  their  milk,  and  injuriously  affected  my  little 
patients.  In  sonve  cases  I  found  I  could  do  but  little  for  their  relief 
until  after  a  change  of  milk.  The  gastric  distress  then  subsided  and 
recovery  rapidly  followed. 

Dr.  Carter  gives  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  influence  of  the  mind 
on  the  organism.  He  says:  ^' While  a  mother  was  looking  at  her 
child,  who  was  standing  at  the  window  with  its  fingers  under  the 
uplifted  sash,  she  saw  the  sash  come  down  with  great  force  and  crush 
three  fingers  of  the  poor  child.  The  mother  remained  unable  to 
move,  feeling  immediately  a  pain  in  the  fingers  of  the  very  place 
where  the  child  had  been  injured.  The  fingers  swelled,  and  an  efifu- 
sion  of  blood  took  place,  and  ulceration  followed,  and  she  was  a  long 
time  in  being  cured." 

If  mental  infiuence  can  produce  such  effects  as  the  foregoing,  is  it 
not  able  to  do  all  that  is  claimed  for  infinitessimal  doses,  or  the  many 
nostrums  and  inert  articles  that  have  so  often  been  relied  on,  and 
lauded  as  valuable  remedies  ?  And  may  it  not  also  explain  the  suc- 
cess of  one  physician,  with  an  article  in  which  he  haa  great  cohfi- 
dence,  while  the  same  drug  proved  useless  in  the  hands  of  other  com- 
petent physicians,  who  experimented  with  it  without  showing  or 
having  any  faith  in  its  virtues  t 

But  I  will  not  extend  this  article  by  introducing  more  facts  from 
medical  writers  or  my  own  experience.  Nor  will  I  mention  the 
effects  of  mesmerism,  rerkins'  tractors,  or  the  infiuence  of  the  Ingen- 
ious advertisements  of  patent  nostrums  on  the  imaginations  of  invalids, 
in  order  to  illustrate  tne  infiuence  of  the  patient's  belief  over  his  dis- 
ease, or  nervous  system.  TSot  will  I  dwell  on  the  infiuence  of  the 
mind  or  manners  of  the  doctor,  the  nurse  or  others,  as  effecting  cures, 
instead  of  the  supposed  medical  agents  used. 

If  there  be  truth  in  this  theory  of  mental  influence,  and  it  become 
understood  and  acted  upon,  it  may  greatly  aid  the  physician  and 
accomplish  much  good.  It  will,  however,  by  no  means  do  away  with 
the  use  of  medicines,  although  it  may  effect  the  throwing  aside  of  a 
great  amount  of  worthless  trash  now  prescribed  to  the  sick.  It  will 
also  lead  to  a  more  careful  study  of  the  chemical  changes  produced 
by  disease,  or  of  the  diseases  induced  by  chemical  changes  in  the  sys- 
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tern,  «nd  the  nse  of  remediea  having  the  known  chemical  qualities 
DecessaiT  to  counteract  the  diseased  condition,  and  will  thereby 
render  tne  practice  of  naedicine  still  mpre  scientific  and  successful  — 
"*  a  ooDsummation  devontly  to  be  wished." 

While  I  thus  implicitly  believe  in  the  influence  of  the  mind  in 
effecting  many  cnres,  I  have  got  a  good  deal  of  faith  in  medicines, 
and  can  by  no  means  snbscri^  to  the  opinion  of  Dr.  James  Johnson, 
an  eminent  English  medical  writer.  lie  says  :  ^'  I  declare  my  con- 
ficientions  opinion,  founded  on  long  observation  and  reflection,  that  if 
there  were  not  a  single  physician,  surgeon,  apothecary,  druggist,  or 
drug,  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  there  would  be  less  sickness  and  less 
mortidity  than  now  obtains  I "  Nor  can  I  believe  in  the  declarations 
of  the  celebrated  Prof.  Magendie,  to  his  students  at  the  medical  col- 
l«0e  in  Paris,  as  follows :  *^  Gentlemen,  medicine  is  a  great  humbug. 
I  know  it  is  called  a  science.  Science  indeed  —  it  is  nothing  like 
•eieoee.  Physicians  are  mere  empirics  when  they  are  not  charlatans. 
We  are  as  ignorant  as  men  can  be.  Who  knows  any  thing  in  the 
world  about  medicine  ?  Gentlemen,  yon  have  done  me  the  honor  to 
attend  my  lectures,  and  I  must  tell  you  frankly  that  I  know  nothing 
about  medicine.  I  repeat  it  to  you,  there  is  no  such  thing  now  as 
medical  science.  I  grant  you,  people  are  cured ;  but  howl  Nature 
does  a  good  deal ;  imagination  does  a  great  deal ;  doctors  do  —  devUsh 
little."  Prof.  S.  P.  Sedgwick,  of  Chicago,  says :  "  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  world  would  be  better  off,  that  there  would  be  less 
premature  deaths,  and  less  sufiering  from  pain,  if  every  so-called 
doctor  were  swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth." 

Althoogh  I  have  not  as  much  faith  in  drugs  as  I  had  during  the 
first  years  of  my  practice,  I  still  believe  them  indispensable  to  the 
phyddaD  ;  bat  I  have  no  doubt  their  influence  may  be  materially 
aided  by  favorable  impressions  made  on  the  mind  oi  the  patient  by 
the  phydciaii  or  others. 

LiBAiroH,  Ohio,  Jime^  1876. 


NASAL  CATARRH. 

ITS  CAUSES,  STMFTOMS,  AND  TREATMENT. 
Bt  B.  F.  Chafmait,  M.  D. 

Nasal  catarrh,  or  catarrh  in  the  head,  rhinitis  and  coryza^  as  it  is 
teehnioaUy  called,  when  in  the  acute  or  inflammatory  state,  and  ozsena 
when  it  has  assumed  the  chronic  form,  was  believed  by  Hippocrates 
ind  Galen  to  be  ^fiuxfrom  the  brainy  a  sort  of  oereiral  purge,  escaping 
throng  the  pitnitary  gland  and  sphenoid  bone,  and  in  this  way 
reaehmg  the  nose.  Schneider,  who  held  a  professorship  in  the  medi- 
cal eoU^e  at  Wittemberg,  whose  name  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  nose  stiU  bears,  publidied  a  treatise  in  1660,  showing  the  fallacy 
tif  this  sappodtion ;  he  proved,  ,by  anatomical  demonstration,  that 
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no  canals  existed  through  which  snch  discharge  from  the  brain  con] 
take  place.  With  onr  present  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  thera|>eti 
ics,  we  know  that  nasal  catarrh  is  the  result  of  an  inflammation  i 
the  mnconsorSchneiderian  membrane,  caused,  principally,  by  repeats 
colds,  which  seem  to  settle  in  this  particular  locality,  although  variot 
other  causes  conduce  to  bring  on  this  disease. 

Catarrh  in  the  head  is  often  met  with  as  an  eptdemiOy  and  the  qn^ 
tion  frequently  arises :  is  it  contagious  ?  There  is  no  doubt  in  m 
mind  but  that  this  disease  may  be,  and  often  is  contagions,  wfae 
brought  in  direct  contact  with  the  secretion,  as  in  using  the  earn 
handkerchief,  as  well  as  by  bringing  the  diseased  organ  in  direct  cot 
tact  with  a  healthy  one  ;  and,  indeed,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  ther 
is  an  abundance  of  evidence  in  favor  of  this  theory. 

We  often  observe  one  member  of  a-  family  after  another  attacked 
and  not  simultaneously,  without  being  able  to  account  for  their  attack 
by  any  setiological  reason,  such  as  exposure  to  cold,  or  change  in  thi 
weather,  for  the  production  of  the  latter  cases. 

I  have  known  of  several  instances  of  newly-married  people  who 
before  marriage,  either  the  bride  or  groom  was  in  a  perfectly  health  J 
condition,  never  having  had  even  a  symptom  of  catarrh,  while,  oi 
the  contrary,  the  other  party  had  suffered  from  the  disease  in  iti 
chronic  form  for  a  number  of  years,  perhaps ;  and  after  a  few  'weeki 
or  months  of  married  life,  decided  catarrhal  symptoms  were  devel 
oped  in  the  one  that  had  previously  been  healthy,  and  remained  until 
successfully  treated  and  cured. 

The  fact  of  epidemics  of  this  disease  is  difficult  to  explain  in  any 
other  way.  No  one  will  attempt  to  deny  that  the  poison  from  a  gon- 
orrheal discharge  is  capable  of  infecting  the  nose,  as  well  as  the 
mucuous  membrane  of  the  eye  or  conjunctiva ;  as  cases  are  repeatedly 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  profession,  where  the  poison  has  been 
transmitted  to  the  membrane  of  the  nose  and  eye  by  the  fingers,  not 
only  of  the  patient  himself,  but  from  another  person  *  *  *  It 
has  often  been  observed  also,  that  new-born  children  were  affected 
with  catarrh  in  the  head,  and  conjunctivitis  where  no  other  cause 
could  be  attributed  than  a  gonorrheal  or  catarrhal  discharge  frona  the 
mother  during  birth  ;  and  I  am  satisfied  that  a  far  larger  proportion 
of  cases  of  catarrh  as  well  as  conjunctivitis  in  new-born  babes,  are 
not  to  be  attributed  to  sudden  changes  in  the  temperature,  but  to  an 
infection  in  the  vagina  of  the  mother,  in  the  form  of  the  local  inflam- 
mation above  named. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  nose  does  not  differ  from  other  mucous 
membranes,  in  its  capacity  for  being  infected  by  secretions,  nor  is 
there  any  reason  for  believing  the  secretions  of  the  membrane  of  the 
nose  are  less  infectious  than  the  secretions  from  any  other  membrane. 
It  is  true  that  some  people  show  a  decided  predisposition  to  this  dis- 
ease, and  attacks  are  often  brought  on  from  the  slightest  exposure, 
while  others  may  expose  themselves  to  all  of  the  ordinary  causes  with- 
out its  having  the  least  effect  upon  them.''^ 

*l8  not  a  predisposition  to  erysipelas  the  real  liabUity,  of  which  catarrhal  tenden- 
cies are  one  form  of  manifestation  ?    ▲.  W. 
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Oausbs. 

As  before  stated,  the  most  frequent  cause  of  nasal  catarrh  is 
repeated  oolds  ;  other  causes,  sudden  changes  in  the  atmosphere,  getr 
ting  the  feet  wet,  living  or  working  in  damp  apartments,  fine  particles 
of  dust  floating  in  the  atmosphere,  the  inhalation  of  acrid  gases,  the 
pollen  of  certain  plants,  etc.,  all  conduce  to  this  disease.  Young 
children  during  the  first  years  of  their  life,  are  perhaps  the  most  sub- 
ject to  acute  catarrh  ;  next  to  them  in  point  of  liability  are  persons 
of  middle  age ;  youth  and  aged  persons  being  most  exempt. 

Symptoms. 

The  first  symptoms  of  this  disease,  in  its  acute  form,  are  usually  a 
feeling  of  lassitude  over  the  whole  body,  and  it  may  be  ushered  in 
with  a  decided  chill,  or  only  a  sense  of  chilliness,  with  a  feeling  of 
weight  or  pressure  in  the  forehead,  especially  between  the  eyes. 
There  is  a  sensation  of  tightness  as  if  a  band  was  drawn  around  the 
bead ;  there  may  be  a  dryness  in,  or  an  excessive  watery  secretion 
from  the  Dose,  with  more  or  less  redness  and  swelling  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  with,  perhaps,  a  disposition  to  sternutation  and  lachryma- 
tion.  The  secretion  gradually  increases  from  a  watery  to  a  mucous 
discharge,  and  finally  oecomes  more  or  less  purulent  in  its  character. 

Tbere  is  nanally  a  partial  loss  of  the  sense  of  smell,  and  in  many 
cases  that  of  taste  as  well. 

All,  or  nearly  all  of  these  symptoms  are  of  a  more  or  less  aggra- 
rated  form,  according  as  the  disease  progresses,  and  may  afifect  the 
external  surface  of  the  nose  and  lip ;  these  parts,  becoming  inflamed 
and  excoriated  from  the  secretion,  it  usually  being  of  an  acrid  nature. 

Errsipelaa  of  the  nose  i^  not  an  unfrequent  complication,  and  may 
extend  over  the  whole  face.  The  inflammation  frequently  extends 
tnckward  to  the  eustachian  tube,  producing  ringing  in  the  ears  and 
psrtial  or  total  deafness ;  or  it  may,  as  it  frequently  does,  extend  further 
down  the  respiratory  tract,  producing  pharyngitis,  laryngitis,  bron- 
chitis, and  even  pulmonary  consumption.  I  may  here  state  that  every 
ease  of  consumption  it  has  been  my  misfortune  to  lose,  could  be  traced 
directly  to  catarrh  in  the  head,  as  its  primary  symptom.  TJie  disease, 
however,  more  generally  terminates  in  the  chronic  form  ;  and  it  is 
to  this  that  I  would  particularly  call  attention,  as  it  has  usually 
t^mned  this  character  before  the  physician  is  consalted. 

In  this  connection  we  generally  find  a  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
mueoiM  membrane  of  the  nasal  cavity  with  deeper  lesions.  Ulcera- 
tion of  the  soft  parts,  caries  of  the  bone,  and  abnormal  growths  within 
the  nose  are  often  associated  with  chronic  catarrh.  The  secretion  dif- 
fers materially  from  that  of  acute  catarrh,  and  may  vary  both  in 
qoaotity  and  quality. 

There  are  cases  in  which  the  discharge  is  very  abundant,  while 
oihen  deserve  the  name  of  dry  catarrh^  as  there  is  scarce  any  secre- 
tioQ,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  membrane  is  unusually  dry  and  parched. 
In  many  cases  the  secretion  flows  freely  from  the  nostrils,  while  again 
it  is  BO  thick  it  has  a  tendency  to  form  crusts ;  these  present  an 
ooDatnral  greeniah  appearance  unless  they  contain  blood  or  particles 
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of  coloring  matter  inhaled,  in  which  case  they  maj  be  of  any  or  many 
colors.  They  are  sometimes  so  firmly  attached  to  the  membrane  that 
it  is  with  difidcnlty  they  are  removed.  By  their  decomposition  a 
peculiar  odor  is  produced,  which  is  oommnnicated  to  the  breath  as  it 
IS  inhaled,  and  is  by  some  physicians  termed  ozama.  This  disease, 
however,  does  not  occar  nntil  ulceration  and  caries  supervenes ;  yet, 
in  my  experience,  these  conditions  generally  take  place  soon  n&ev  the 
formation  of  the  crusts.  These  ulcers  usually  penetrate  deeply  and 
destroy  the  periosteum  ;  when  disease  of  the  bone  takes  place.  This 
process  may  go  on  until  the  whole  bony  structure  of  the  organ  is 
destroyed,  and,  as  a  result,  the  bridge  of  the  nosiB  falls  in  and  perma- 
nent disfigui'ement  is  the  result. 

Tbbatmbnt. 

On  the  treatment  of  this  disease  no  two  writers  exactly  agree ;  jet 
nearly  all  declare  that  only  a  portion  of  cases  of  chronic  catarrh  are 
amenable  to  treatment,  at  least  with  any  certainty  of  cure.  One 
great  difficulty  that  we  all  have  to  contend  with  is,  the  subject  is  not 
brought  to  the  physician's  notice  until  it  has  become  chronic  and  of 
long  standing.  Frequently  ulceration  and  caries  have  already  set  in ; 
and  much  more  time  must  necessarily  be  required  in  -the  treatment, 
and  in  some  cases  may  even  be  too  late  to  enect  a  perfect  cure. 

The  first  indication  in  the  treatment  of  these  cases  is  to  thoroughly 
cleanse  the  parts  from  all  accumulations  and  secretions ;  and  the 
second,  to  restore  the  tissues,  and  bone  if  it  be  diseased,  to  a  healthy 
condition  ;  and  third,  to  remove  the  unpleasant  odor  if  it  be  present. 
For  these  purposes  various  instruments  have  been  used  and  recom- 
mended by  the  profession  from  time  to  time,  prominent  among  which 
are  the  nasal  douche,  the  nasal  syringe,  steam,  and  other  atomizers ; 
all  of  which,  so  far  as  I  have  tested  them,  have  failed  to  fully  aocom- 
plish  the  desired  object,  or  have  been  the  cause  of  so  much  pain  or 
irritation,  that  their  use  had  to  be  abandoned.  This  led  me  to  look 
into  the  matter  with  a  deeper  interest,  and  try  to  devise  some  means 
of  applying  remedies,  not  only  to  the  whole  mucous  surface  of  the 
nasal  cavity  as  well  as  larynx,  bronchial  tubes,  etc.,  but  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  avoid  all  pain  and  nnpleasantness,  especially  in  the 
treatment  of  children.  After  many  trials  I  am  now  satisfied  that 
I  have  succeeded  iq  making  an  instrument  that  will  meet  all  of  the 
above  indications  and  accomplish  the  thorough  and  successful  treat- 
ment of  nasal  catarrh  in  all  its  forms,  as  well  as  throat  and  bronchial 
diseases. 

The  instrument  referred  to  is  made  of  hard  rvhber^  and  so  con- 
structed as  to  throw  only  the  finest  particles  or  spray,  entirely  cover- 
ing the  whole  mucous  surface  of  the  parts  intended  to  be  reached. 
By  simply  screwing  on  a  large  bulb  for  the  nostril,  that  cavity  is  com- 
pletely filled,  and  there  can  be  no  throwing  of  spray  over  the  face,  or 
flowing  back  of  the  liquid  to  soil  or  stain  the  face  and  clothing.  Then 
to  reach  the  whole  nasal  cavity  thoroughly,  it  is  well  to  remove  this 
bulb  and  attach  a  duck-billed  one.  The  instrument  may  then  be 
placed  in  the  mouth,  well  back,  when  the  bill  will  be  introduced 
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behind  the  soft  palate,  and  the  spray  directed  upward,  entirely  cover- 
ing the  posterior  nares.  For  treating  the  larynx  and  vocal  chords, 
the  point  of  the  tips  is  simply  turned  downward,  when  the  spray  can 
be  carried  to  all  of  those  parts.  For  treating  the  bronchial  tubes  and 
longs,  the  plain  round  bulb  is  attached  and  the  patient  is  requested 
to  take  a  deep  inspiration ;  thus  carrying  all  of  the  finest  particles  of 
the  spray  entirely  into  the  lungs  if  deemed  necessary. 

For  driving  this  current  of  spray  I  prefer  and  use  the  Kichardson 
doable  air-bmbs,  as  they  produce  an  interrupted  current,  the  rubber 
tubing  of  which  is  attached  to  the  instrument.  By  pressing  the  end 
or  hand-ball,  the  air  Is  forced  into  the  bottle,  which  causes  the  liquid 
to  rise  through  the  tube  into  the  main  tube,  through  which  it  passes 
its  entire  length,  coming  to  a  point  inside  the  bulb,  through  which 
the  liquid  is  forced  in  a  minute  stream.  Inside  tlie  main  tube  and 
around  the  central  one  is  a  channel  through  which  tlie  compressed 
air  passes,  meeting  the  fine  stream  inside  the  bulb,  through  which 
they  escape  in  a  beautiful  spray. 

Hemedibb. 

As  to  the  remedies  for  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  we  all,  no  doubt, 
ha?e  our  favorites,  but  as  they  vary  in  character  it  may  be  well  to 
dassity  them,  something  as  follows :  resolvent,  astringent,  anodyne, 
alterative  and  disinfectant.  Among  those  named  in  the  first  class, 
and  which  should  be  used  at  a  temperature  not  below  that  of  the 
blood,  may  be  mentioned,  chloride  of  sodinm,  chlorate  of  potassa, 
bicarbonate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  soda,  biborate  of  soda,  and  bromide 
of  potassium,  of  the  strength  of  from  one  to  ten,  or  fifteen  grains  to 
the  ounce  of  water.  Among  the  astringents,  such  as  the  tannic  acid, 
nitrate  of  silver,  alum,  tr.  cnloride  of  iron,  Kennedy's  extract  pinus 
canadensis,  with  almost  any  of  the  vegetable  astringents,  usually 
work  well,  in  such  doses  as  are  required  to  produce  the  desired 
reenlt 

For  producing  an  anodyne  efiect,  morphia,  tr.  opium,  belladonna 
and  hyoflcyamus,  are  the  principal  drugs  used,  and  may  be  administered 
in  audi  doses  as  would  be  given  internally.  These  remedies  are  not 
^oerally  given  alone,  however,  but  are  combined  with  others  for 
their  aoothmg  influence. 

As  alteratives  and  disinfectants,  there  is  such  a  long  list  of  them, 
and  £ood  ones,  that  it  is  hard,  perhaps,  to  select  the  best ;  the  follow- 
ing, however,  are  the  most  generally  used,  and  have  accomplished  the 
"•e^t  reaolts  in  my  hands :  carbolic  acid,  salicylic  acid,  iodme  and  its 
vreparations,  chlorate  of  potassa,  permanganate  of  potassa,  and  tar. 
I  have  purposely  left  my  choicest  remedy  till  the  last,  that  I  may 
fpeak  more  fully  upon  it.  Tar,  in  my  opinion,  answers  more  indi- 
fations  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  as  well  as  those  affecting  the 
air-passages  generally,  than  any  other  one  remedy  ;  it  is,  to  a  certain 
di^ee,  resolvent,  astringent.,  soothing  if  not  anodyne,  alterative  and 
::idinfectant. 

As  there  are  various  preparations  of  this  remedy,  I  would  recom- 
mend that  prepared  by  Ouyot,  a  French  chemist,  and  is  called  ^'^Gou- 
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dronrde-Chigot^^  or  ^^ Eau-de-Oovdran^^  (water  of  tar).     This  is  a 
strong  aqueous  solution  of  the  Norway  pine  tar  with  its  irritating 

Eroperties  entirely  removed,  and  is  not,  in  the  least,  unpleasant, 
■argely  diluted  with  water,  with  which  it  may  be  mixed  in  any  pro- 
portion, it  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  give  better  satisfaction  thai!  any 
other  one  remedy. 

Prof.  J.  M.  Scudder,  in  the  November  number  of  the  £.  M.  Jour- 
nal, of  Cincinnati,  in  a  short  article  headed,  '^Can  chronic  catarrh 
be  cured,"  writes :  '^  I  think  it  is  the  common  impression  with  the 
majority,  that  catarrh  cannot  be  cured,  and  many  physicians  will  not 
undertake  its  treatment.  I  am  willing  to  say  that  a  large  number  of 
cases  are  curable,  though  there  are  some  that  medicine  will  not  reach 
as  yet."  He  recommends,  as  constitutional  treatment,  '^  those  reme- 
dies indicated  by  special  expressions  of  disease  as  you  would  give  in 
any  other  case,"  but  says,  '^without  any  internal  remedy,  if  the 
patient  enjoys  good  health,  otherwise  we  may  treat  the  disease  with 
topical  remedies  alone."  Now  this  is  just  what  I  have  always 
claimed ;  the  difficulty  having  been  heretofore,  to  properly  apply 
such  remedies. 

He  recommends,  for  this  purpose,  the  air  spray  apparatus,  and  says, 
'^  that  described  by  Dr.  B.  F.  Chapman,  in  the  Marcn  journal,  having 
served  my  purpose  best." 

The  instrument  referred  to  is  my  original  nasal  spray  without  the 
improvements,  and  would  only  reach  the  nasal  cavity  through  the 
nostril,  while  the  one  just  described  reaches  not  only  the  nasal  cavity 
from  the  nostril,  but  from  the  posterior  nares,  a  well  as  the  whole 
surface  for  the  air-passages,  while  the  cost  of  the  instrument  is  about 
the  same. 

He  proposes,  as  a  remedy,  to  be  used  in  this  manner : 

^'  Recipe  —  Salicylic  acid ;  borax,  oa.,  one-half  drachm  ;  distilled 
water,  eight  ounces.     Solve  with  gentle  heat." 

I  have  purposely  avoided  reterring  to  constitutional  treatment,  as 
it  is  my  firm  conviction  that  nine-tenths  of  all  cases  of  uncomplicated 
catarrh  may  be  treated  auooee^fiMy  in  the  manner  above  described. 
One  occasionally  meets  with  a  case  of  a  scrofulous  or  syphilitic  char- 
acter ;  such  cases,  of  course,  require  constitutional  as  well  as  local 
treatment. 

I  have  thus. tried,  in  my  humble  way,  to  give  my  views  of  this  dis- 
ease with  its  most  effectual  treatment,  which,  after  having  made  an 
especial  study  for  the  past  ten  years,  I  feel  justified  in  recommend- 
ing to  the  profession. 

Brooklyn,  N.  T.,  1876. 
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THE  NEW  THEORY  OF  ANTHROPOLOGY. 

By  Pbop.  Robbrt  S.  Newton,  M.  D. 

The  anthropological  discoveries  of  Prof.  J.  R.  Buchanan  are  an 
important  part  of  the  history  of  the  progress  of  liberal  medicine. 
TIjey  were  received  with  as  OQiich  indifference  and  hostility  by  the 
old  medical  schools  as  the  discovery  of  the  invention  by  Harvey,  but 
fonnd  a  hospitabTe  reception  among  medical  reformers. 

These  discoveries,  assuming  to  be  a  full  development  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  brain,  and  the  plan  of  the  entire  constitution  of  man  by 
positive  and  accurate  experiments,  aspirants  have  a  claim  upon  the 
eandid  investigation  of  medical  men  second  to  none  that  have  ever 
been  achieved  by  human  investigation.  If  the  love  of  truth,  and 
progress  had  been  the  ruling  spirit  of  the  colleges,  discoveries  of  so 
momentous  a  character,  inviting  a  reconstruction  of  physiology  and 
medical  philosophy,  would  have  received  immediate  attention  in  every 
ooU^e  throughout  the  civilized  world,  and  furnished  the  leading 
theme  of  discussion  to  every  medical  journal. 

But,  in  part,  both  colleges  and  medical  journals,  generally,  were 
dosed  against  this  subject,  and  Dr.  B.  soon  ceased  to  make  any  special 
effort  to  attract  their  attention. 

He  began  by  appealing,  in  1841,  to  the  faculty  of  the  medical 
school  ID  Louisville,  the  leading  institution  in  the  west,  and  finding 
them  indifferent  made  such  demonstrations  before  the  board  of  trus- 
tees as  induced  tliem  to  adopt  a  resolution  appointing  three  of  the 
professors  a  committee  to  investigate  the  subject. 

The  effort  was  entirely  unsuccessful,  however,  as  Prof.  Caldwell 
was  the  only  n^ember  of  the  faculty  willing  to  investigate  the  subject, 
and  he  frankly  admitted  that  it  was  useless  to  expect  any  thing  from 
his  colleagues.  Dr.  Caldwell,  who  was  virtually  the  founder  of  the 
college,  and  the  most  learned  member  of  the  faculty,  always  treated 
the  subject  with  profound  respect,  and  in  the  winter  of  1841,  told  his 
class  that  he  would  omit  his  usual  physiological  lectures  on  account 
of  the  great  development  the  science  had  received  by  the  discoveries 
of  Dr.  Buchanan.  About  ten  years  afterward  Dr.  C.  visited  Dr. 
Bachaoan  at  Cincinnati,  to  examine  personally  into  his  discoveries, 
and  give  a  fair  report  upon  the  subject  to  the  National  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, as  a  portion  of  his  report  upon  physiology.  His  death,  how- 
ever, occurred  before  the  design  was  carried  out.  Dr.  Caldwell, 
however,  was  greatly  in  advance  of  his  colleagues,  and  on  that  account 
never  enjoyed  the  cordial  sympathy  of  his  professional  brethren. 

In  the  winter  of  1842-3,  Dr.  Buchanan  presented  his  discoveries 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  was  received  by  a  few  liberal  members 
>>f  the  profession  with  great  cordiality.  The  Boston  Medical  and 
Sorgical  Journal,  under  Dr.  J.  V.  C.  Smith,  contained  friendly  notices, 
in  addition  to  the  enterprise,  and  the  flattering  notices  in  the  Even- 
ing Post,  and  the  report  of  a  distinguished  cogimittee  appginted  by 
the  citizens,  indorsing  his  claims.  The  Democratic  Review  spoke  of 
m  discoveries  as  "  startling,"  and  extraordinary,  but  true.     "To  Dr. 
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l^achanan  "  (said  tbe  Review)  ^^  is  due  the  distiugnished  honor  of  beiog 
the  first  individual  to  excite  the  organs  of  the  brain  by  agencies 
applied  externally  directly  over  them,  before  which  the  discoveries 
of  Gall,  Spurzheim,  or  Sir  Charles  Bell  —  men  who  have  justly  been 
regarded  as  benefactors  of  their  race  —  dwindle  into  comparative 
insignificance." 

This  generous  tribute  to  the  demonstrated  truth  of  the  new  dis- 
coveries, which  was  said  to  be  from  the  pen  of  the  eminent  Dr.  Sam- 
uel L.  Torrey,  is  a  signal  contrast  to  the  genera]  course  of  thepro- 
fessors.  When  Dr.  Torrey  soon  after  established  the  New  York 
Medical  Journal,  he  was  threatened  with  proscription  if  he  should 
advocate  the  claims  of  the  new  discoveries  m  that  journal.     One  of 

the  most  eminent  in  the  city,  Dr.  C ,  told  him  that  the  advocacy 

of  these  discoveries  would  be  the  death-knell  of  the  journal.  Doubt- 
less if  Dr.  Torrey  had  lived  a  few  years  longer  he  would  have  found 
means  to  vindicate  the  truth  of  the  new  doctrine. 

When,  in  the  winter  of  1846-6,  Dr.  Buchanan  was  lecturing  in 
Cincinnati,  he  fell  into  company  with  Drs.  Morrow  and  Hill,  who, 
with  a  few  others,  were  attempting  to  establish  a  liberal  medical 
school  in  Cincinnati,  in  rented  rooms  on  Fourth  street.  They  became 
friends  at  once,  being  animated  by  common  devotion  to  truth  and 
progress,  and  Dr.  Buchanan  had  no  hesitation  in  accepting  the  pro- 
lessorship  of  physiology  and  institutes  of  medicine  that  was  tendered 
him.  He  entered  upon  the  duties  in  1846-7,  giving  them  his  most 
zealous  and  assiduous  attention  for  ten  years,  during  which  time  he 
was,  on  all  occasions,  the  public  defender,  writer  and  speaker  in  behalf 
of  eclecticism,  and  after  the  death  of  Dr.  Morrow,  dean  of  the  faculty. 
Every  important  document  that  went  before  the  public  came  from  his 
pen ;  every  platform  of  principles  and  announcement  of  policy,  was 
framed  by  himself  and  scarcely  modified,  in  any  degree,  by  any  of 
his  associates.  'The  practical  teaching  was  faithfully  performed  by 
his  colleagues ;  but  the  expression  of  the  policy  —  the  philosophy 
and  the  ethics  of  eclecticism,  as  taught  at  Cincinnati  —  was  due  to 
Dr.  Buchanan,  and  illustrated  bv  him  not  only  officially  but  in  the 
Eclectic  Medical  Journal,  which  ne  edited,  and  in  the  newspapers  of 
the  city. 

We  mention  these  facts  to  show  that  the  development  of  anthro- 
pology is  emphatically  due  to  a  leading  member  of  the  corps  of  eclec- 
tic reformers,  whose  labors,  in  connection  with  his  efficient  colleagues 
at  Cincinnati,  rapidly  elevated  the  cause  of  medical  reform  to  a  supe- 
rior position,  and  exerted  a  powerful  influence  on  the  progress  of 
medical  science. 

Dr.  Buchanan,  as  teacher  of  physiology  and  institutes  of  medicine, 
gave  to  his  class  a  thorough  demonstration  of  the  absurdity  of  bleed- 
ing, by  arguments  then  generally  unknown  to  tbe  profession. 
Although  for  this  he  encountered  the  hostility  of  his  former  profes- 
sional friends,  in  less  than  thirtv  years  from  his  opening  course,  Prof. 
Grow,  in  the  National  Medical  Association,  deplored  the  fi^ct  that 
bleeding  had  become  ^' a  lost  art;"  that  bis  colleagues  no  longer 
dared  bleed,  and  scarcely  knew  how. 
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The  reception  of  the  new  eeience  by^all  who  have  been  well 
acquainted  with  it  has  been  very  cordial.  Four  of  the  professors  of 
the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  had  personal  experience  of  its  truth  in 
their  own  persons,  and  many  of  its  graduates  have  performed  success- 
fully Dr.  Buchanan's  experiments,  or  felt  their  influence  personally. 
At  every  session  of  the  institute,  resolutions  were  adopted  by  its 
Btndents,  expressing  their  high  appreciation  of  anthropology  as  taught 
by  Dr.  Buchanan.  The  expression  of  the  class  of  1850,  is  a  feir 
example  of  the  sentiments  oi  all  who  had  been  instructed  by  Dr.  B. 
in  the  new  doctrine. 

Sestdcezttb  of  the  Medical  Class,  at  Cinoinnati  (170  in  numbeb), 

m  1850.* 

"  While,  therefore,  we  gratefully  accord  distinguished  honor  to  the 
labors  of  Gall  and  his  coadjutors,  we  do  at  the  same  time  regard  the 
wntribntions  which  have  been  made  to  anthropology  by  Dr.  Buch- 
inan  as  far  exceeding  those  of  his  predecessors.     *     *    * 

'^Many  of  us,  at  the  commencement  of  this  series  of  lectures,  were 
skeptical  as  to  the  impressibility  of  the  subject  in  the  waking  state, 
bat  we  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that  the  remotest  doubt  is  now 
dispelled.  We  have  personally  performed  many  of  the  experiments 
3et  forth  in  the  Journal  of  Man,  and  can  testify,  as  can  many  in  this 
city  who  have  witnessed  our  experiments  in  private  circles,  that  the 
half  haa  not  yet  been  furnished  to  the  world. 

^R€9ohed,  In  conclusion,  that  we  render  to  Dr.  Buchanan  our 
Qofeigned  thanks  for  his  indefatigable  labors  to  promote  medical  and 
moral  science,  to.  elevate,  refine  and  liberalize  his  fellow-man,  and 
express  oor  sincere  wishes  that  he  tnay  enjoy  health,  happiness,  and 
a  long  life  of  useful  labor,  trusting  that  Americans  will  not  prove 
inaensible  to  the  grandest  and  most  brilliant  discoveries  that  have 
eTer  Olnminated  the  human  mind,  or  ungenerous  toward  their  dis- 
nn^ished  author." 

The  reports  of  many  committees  in  Boston,  New  York,  Louisville, 
ind  Jackson  (Miss.),  coincide  in  expressing  the  demonstrated  truth 
and  profaodity  of  the  new  doctrine.  The  most  remarkable  and  exten- 
sive of  these  reports  was  that  made  by  the  faculty  of  the  Indiana  State 
rniversity  in  1843,  recognizing  the  truth  of  the  new  philosophy  and 
detailing  a  number  of  interesting  experiments. 

While  teaching  the  new  anthropology  as  a  medical  professor.  Dr. 
B.  also  presented  its  claims  fol*  five  years  through  Buchanan's  Journal 
of  Man,  published  monthly  at  Cincinnati,  which  was  very  highly 
appreciated  by  its  readers,  and  through  a  volume  of  about  400  pages, 
ihe  "System  of  Anthropologv,"  a  very  brief  statement  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  science.  In  the  last  twenty  years  no  copies  of  this  work 
c^^e  been  in  the  market. 

The  aggregate  mass  of  discoveries  which  constituted  the  new 
seienee  ofanthropology  is  so  various  and  diversified  as  to  make  it 

*H.  A.  Warriner,  chairman;  Joe.  Lusk,  secretary.    Dr.  Warriner  was  subsequently 

professor  of  chemistry  in  Antioch  College. 
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difficult  to  give  a  clear  view  in  any  correct  summary.    They  may  hi 
classified  under  the  following  heads : 

1.  Experimental ;  2.  Phrenological ;  3.  Physiological ;  4.  Psyco^ 
logical ;  5.  Mathematical ;  6.  Physiognomical ;  7.  Pathological ;  8. 
Abnormal ;  9.  Practical. 

1.  Exyj}erimentaL  The  leading  discovery  is  that  of  human  impre& 
sibility  —  the  fact  that  in  impressible  persons  the  organs  of  the  brain 
may  be  excited  to  increased  activity  by  the  influence  of  the  hand  oi? 

^fingers  properly  applied,  so  as  to  determine  the  nature  of  each  fanc^ 
tion.  On  the  other  hand,  all  physiological  or  psychological  action  is 
diffusive ;  and  impressible  persons,  by  touching  any  organ  may  feel 
its  influence  and  determine  its  character,  as  by  tondbing  a  medicinal 
substance,  they  can  feel  and  determine  its  medical  properties. 

Henc^  we  may  not  only  determine  functions  by  their  excitement, 
*but  explore  them  by  this  sympathetic  diagnosis,  which  is  also  exten- 
sively applicable  to  the  investigation  of  disease,  and  the  nature  of 
remedies. 

The  influence  of  the  hand  is  also  applicable  to  stimulating  the 
healthv  functions  of  the  body  and  mind,  and  dispersing  morbid 
conditions. 

The  knowledge  of  these  influences  of  the  hand  and  of  the  various 
functions  of  the  brain  and  body,  which  are  thus  influenced,  develops 
the  entire  philosophy  of  what  is  called  mesmerism,  or  animal  magnet- 
ism, and  renders  its  operations  exact  and  scientific. 

2.  Phrenological.  The  experiments  of  the  new  anthropology 
change  the  basis  of  phrenology,  which  no  longer  rests  upon  problem- 
atic inferences  from  animal  development,  but  upon  direct  experiment 
in  exciting  and  suspending  organs,  and  therefore  becomes  as  positive 
as  our  knowledge  of  the  spinal  cord.  Gall  and  Spurzheim  undoubt- 
edly established  the  general  principles  of  phrenology  as  a  science ; 
but  the  organic  details  were  full  of  drror  and  scarcely  entitled  to 
admission  into  the  circle  of  science  until  rectified  and  demonstrated 
by  Buchanan. 

The  s  rectification  consists  in  locating  correctly  the  various  powers 
of  the  human  soul  in  the  brain,  in  establishing  more  correct  modes 
of  judging  of  their  development,  and  in  making  complete  survey  of 
the  elements  of  human  nature,  many  of  which  were  not  even  thought 
of  by  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  or  were  supposed  to  result  from  combina- 
tions and  modes  of  action,  instead  of  being  distinct  primitive  faculties. 
The  difference  between  faculties  and  modes  of  action,  was  never  phi- 
losophically made  out  by  the  phrenological  school. 

The  greatest  errors  of  location  in  the  system  of  Gall  and  Spurz- 
heim were  in  reference  to  the  so-called  orffaus  of  philoprogenitivenary, 
inhabitiveness  or  concentrativeness,  acquisitiveness  and  amativeness. 
Only  a  small  portion  of  the  cerebellum  is  dedicated  to  the  sexual 
fuilction.  Hence,  although  Gall  had  many  very  striking  facts  to 
prove  the  connection  of  the  several  functions  with  the  cerebellum, 
other  physiologists  have  shown  that  the  cerebellum  contains  oilier 
functions  and  is  not  entirely  devoted  to  amativeness.  The  so-called 
concentrative  region  is  the  region  of  s^lf-CQufidence,  and  theso-called 
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philoprogenitive  region  Ib  that  of  arrogance.  Carefal  measnrements 
show  that  it  is  not  larger  in  females  than  in  males.  Acquisitiveness 
is  located  much  ftirther  back  on  the  side-head  than  was  supposed. 

The  number  of  faculties  which  may  be  recognized  as  distinct,  is 
four  times  as  great  as  in  the  old  system,  and  these  are  all  scientifically 
arranged  according  to  the  law  of  antagonism.  For  every  faculty  or 
impnbe  in  human  nature,  an  opposite  faculty  or  impulse  necessarily 
exists.  This  principle,  which  may  be  considered  self-evident,  was 
Dot  reoo^ized  in  the  Gallian  system,  and  the  organs  therefore  had 
00  definite  relation  to  each  other,  or  to  the  principles  of  mental  phi- 
losophy. The  new  system  is  complete  in  its  consistency,  its  sym- 
metry, and  its  thoroughness,  as  a  survey  of  psycology.  A  complete 
chart  of  the  elements  of  human  nature  had  not  been  achieved  by  any 
philosophical  writer  heretofore,  either  by  speculation  or  by  phreno- 
logical science. 

3.  Physiological.  The  physiological  ofiSces  of  the  brain  are  highly 
important  and  necessary  to  the  comprehension  of  general  physiology. 
As  compared  with  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  the  brain  is  set  apart 
for  physical  operations,  and  the  word  phrenology^  therefore,  covers 
its  direct  and  essential  powers.  But  the  brain  is  the  dominant  organ 
of  the  whole  body,  and  the  center  of  its  sympathies.  By  means  of 
the  emotions  and  passions  it  affects  every  vital  function  and  may  not 
only  energize  them  to  the  highest  degree,  but  may  actually  destroy 
life. 

These  sympathetic  effects  are  produced  according  to  definite  laws 
iod  relatione.  Hence,  in  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Buchanan  upon  the 
brain,  the  pulse  is  modified  in  frequency,  force  and  tension  ;  the  action 
of  the  stomach,  bowels  and  liver,  stimulated  or  checked ;  the  action  of 
thelnn^s  controlled  in  various  ways;  the  temperature  raised  or  low- 
ered ;  the  visual  power  increased  or  diminished,  and  the  muscular 
itrength  of  either  side  of  the  body  materially  changed. 

As  these  effects  are  produced  through  organs  in  the  brain  which 
are  primarily  devoted  to  psychical  operations,  it  follows  that  we  then 
discover  what  psychical  and  what  physiological  powers  are  associated 
together,  and  tnus  how  the  inclosed  organs  interact  and  affect  each 
other. 

An  important  practical  result  is,  that  by  means  of  this  corelation 
the  brain  becomes  an  index  to  the  physiological  constitution,  and  an 
experienced  anthropologist  discovers  at  once,  from  a  glance  at  the 
head,  any  organic  deficiency  in  the  muscular  system,  the  lungs,  liver, 
alimentary  canal,  etc.  This  at  once  gives  us  a  clue  to  the  tempera- 
ments and  a  great  assistance  in  the  diagnosis  and  prognosis  of  disease. 
Dr.  B.  readily  discovers,  by  careful  development,  a  constitutional  ten- 
dency to  dyspepsia,  constipation,  hepatic^  torpor,  pulmonary  difficul- 
nes,  or  a  feebleness  in  the  tenacity  of  life. 

In  presenting  this  view.  Dr.  B.  arrived  at  a  philosophy  of  disease 
aod  health  materially  different  from  any  thing  taught  by  pathologists 
heretofore,  and  susceptible  of  demonstration  on  the  impressible  sub- 
ject. But  our  space  is  too  brief  to  go  into  any  explanation  of  the 
^w  pathology. 
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4.  Psychological.  The  relations  of  the  soul  to  the  body,  whici] 
were  ignored  by  the  Gallian  system,  are  explained  by  Buchanan  ;  and 
from  this  explanation  we  learn  the  source  of  the  marvelous  powers 
shown  in  clairvoyance,  somnambulism,  trance,  and  spiritualism,  whicfa 
depend  upon  particular  organic  developments.  The  capacity  for  each 
phenomena  may  often  be  ascertained  by  the  form  of  the  head. 

The  soul  communicates  especially  with  the  upper  and  interior 
regions  of  the  brain,  the  predominance  of  which  gives  a  tendency  to 
spiritual  phenomena  and  to  the  separation  of  the  soul  from  the  body, 
if  not  balanced  by  the  region  of  animal  life  in  the  base  of  the  brain. 
We  cannot  attempt  its  explanation  at  present. 

6.  Pfiysiognomical,  The  recognition  of  character,  capacity,  tem- 
perament, and  disease  by  their  visible  signs,  constitutes  tne  pnysiog^ 
n'omical  science  which,  in  the  system  of  Bucnanan,  has  so  extensive  a 
development. 

'The  superficial  notions  of  physiognomy,  as  applied  to  the  ftiee, 
heretofore,  have  had  nothing  whatever  of  a  scientific  character. 
Physiognomy  can  be  scientific  only  as  it  infers  effects  from  adequate 
causes. 

In  the  new  anthropology  we  have  a  physiognomy  of  the  cranium, 
the  face  and  entire  body,  totally  different  from  any  thing  which  have 
heretofore  been  called  physiognomy.  The  physiognomy  of  the 
cranium,  or  cranioscopj/j  pays  as  much  attention  to  the  interior  as  the 
exterior,  and  determines  the  activity  of  organs  by  their  digital  impres- 
sions on  the  interior  of  the  skull  and  its  consequent  translucency.  It 
judges  of  the  development  by  new  rules,  and  takes  into  consideration 
the  basilar  aspect  of  the  skull  behind  the  face. 

The  facial  physiognomy  is  based  on  the  development  of  the  brain 
behind  the  face,  and  the  pathognomic  laws  of  growth  and  muscular 
action  in  the  face,  many  of  whicm  are  self-evident  when  stated. 

The  corporeal  physiognomy  is  based  on  the  corelation  between  the 
brain  and  body,  which  are  in  all  parts  associated  in  definite  sympa- 
thies. These  sympathetic  relations  constitute  the  science  of  sabgog- 
NOMT.  This  development  of  the  body  in  correspondence  and  sympa- 
thy witli  the  brain  and  soul  renders  the  conformation  of  the  body,  to 
a  great  extent,  expressive  of  character.  It  gives  also  an  important 
explanation  of  the  philosophy  of  disease  as  to  its  effects  on  the  mind 
and  the  effects  of  mental  conditions  upon  all  the  bodily  organs. 

7.  PathologicaL  The  new  anthropology  explains  disease  as  a 
primitive  capacity  for  morbid  action  under  injuries,  of  which  some 
constitutions  have  more  and  others  less.  It  gives  the  indications  by 
which  to  judge  of  this  morbid  capacity  and  of  the  capacity  for  healthy 
reaction  ;  and  by  means  of  the  physiological  indications  of  the  brain, 
determines  the  tendency  of  disease  toward  particular  organs.  Much 
light  is  thrown  upon  the  general  philosophy  of  disease  and  the  rela- 
tions of  diseases  to  each  other. 

8.  Abnormal.  The  abnormal  conditions  of  the  human  constitu- 
tion, somnambulism,  trfince,  catalepsy,  insanity,  etc.,  have  never  been 
explained  by  physiology.  The  new  system  finds  that  all  these  con- 
ditions are  the  result  of  unbalanced  excitement  of  the  different  r^ons 
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of  the  brain,  which  may  be  produced  by  experiments  so  as  to  illus- 
trate their  nature  and  origin. 

Insanity  especially^  has,  time  out  of  mind,  defied  all  explanation. 
The  doctrine  that  it  is  a  disease  of  the  brain  has  not  been  sustained 
by  pathology,  although  long-standing  insanity  tends  to  produce  cere- 
bral disease.  In  Dr.  Buchanan's  experiments,  insanity  is  produced 
in  a  few  minutes  and  dissipated  as  quickly,  showing  that  no  organic 
change  is  necessary. 

The  tendency  to  insanity  is  shown  to  be  dependent  on  the  failure 
of  energy  in  the  tonic  functions  of  the  brain,  and  the  predominance 
of  the  organs  which  produce  mental  sensibility  and  excitability  —  a 
preponderance  which  exaggerates  the  effects  of  all  depressing  and 
deran^ng  causes  that  affect  the  mind  or  body.  This  view  enables 
OS  to  judge  of  the  predisposition  to  insanity,  by  the  development. 

The  manner  in  which  insanity  thus  depends  on  local  functions  indi- 
cates the  proper  places  for  counter-irritation,  near  the  ganglia  of  the 
Deck  and  in  tne  pelvic  regions. 

According  to  these  principles  insanity  should  be  treated  by  counter- 
irritation,  by  regulating  the  functions  of  the  pelvic  and  abdominal 
organs,  and  by  sedative  tonics ;  while  in  the  impressible,  constitution 
it  may  be  treated  by  scientific  manipulation  to  change  the  cerebral 
balance. 

9.  Practiced.  The  practical  bearings  of  the  new  anthropology  are 
seen  :  First,  in  its  application  to  medical  science,  to  which  it  gives  a 
philosophy  and  many  practical  rules  in  therapeutics ;  second,  in  its 
application  to  the  investigation  and  treatment  of  insanity ;  third,  in 
its  application  to  the  fine  arts  and  oratory,  to  which  it  gives  the  laws 
of  development  and  expression ;  fourth,  in  its  application  to  ednca- 
tioD,  prison  reform,  sociology,  and  morals,  to  all  of  which  it  gives 
new  views;  fiflh,  in  its  application  to  philosophy,  to  which  it  gives 
a  new  basis  and  new  facts,  rejecting  in  toto  the  metaphysical  systems 
of  the  past. 

Of  tnis  vast  scheme  of  science  and  philosophy  the  only  exposition 
which  has  been  published  was  the  brief  svstem  of  anthropology  issued 
in  1854,  at  Cincinnati.  A  series  of  volutires  is  now  in  preparation 
by  Dr.  Buchanan,  of  which  the  first  two  are  the  ^'  Anthropological 
Sjstem  of  Education,"  and  the  historical  review  of  "  Philoeophv  and 
Philosophers,"  to  be  followed  by  eight  others.  T)ie  educational  doc- 
trines, so  far  as  given  to  the  public,  have  been  received  with  great 
&Tor  notwithstanding  their  novel  and  revolutionary  character. 

Nctt  Yobk  Ottt,  June^  1876. 
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INAUGUEAL  ADDRESS 

OP  O.  H.  p.  SHOEMAKER,  M.  D.,  ON  TAKINa  THE  PRESIDENCY  OP 
THE  NATIONAL  ECLECTIC  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

OenUemen  of  the  Association.  —  Having  been  unexpectedlj;  chosen 
your  president,  without  a  moment  for  preparation,  you  need  neither 
hope  nor  apprehend  from  me  any  prolonged  remarks.     But,  I  cannot 
refrain  from  acknowledging  your  good  will  and  esteem ;  nor  from 
expressing  in  return  my  deep  gratitude  for  the  honor  which  you  have 
so  unanimously,  and  with  sucn  apparent  spontaniety,  conferred  upon 
me.     I  prize  this  honor  the  more  because  it  was  bestowed  in  the  cen- 
tennial year  and  at  the  capital  city  of  our  great  and  prosperous  repub- 
lic, found  upon  the  eternal  principles  of  justice,  liberality  and  reform 
—  principles  of   which  eclecticism   in   medicine  is  the  legitimate 
offspring.     Thus  it  alone,  among  the  medical  schools,  U  in  harofionv 
with  the  sentiment  of  the  people,  in  unison  with  the  declaration  of 
independence,  and  in  keeping  with  advancing  science.     It  has  already 
revolutionized    medicine  as   practiced    by    its   adversaries;    it   hae 
furnished  a  materia  medica  which  they  were  only  eager  to  plagarize  ; 
it  has  begun  the  great  work  of  regenerating  the  healing  art.     Alone, 
and  by  itself,  it  entered  upon  its  career  with  that  art  as  it  was  ;  it 
first  reformed  the  reni^edies  and   appliances,  then  the  practice  and 
methods,  and  yet  further  aspires  to  propound  anew  for  it  a  higher 
science,  a  profounder  philosophy,  and  an  application  not  merely  in 
harmony  with  nature,  but  in  fact  its  actual  divine  outcoming. 

Knowledge,  virtue,  power,  as  Emerson  has  so  forcibly  asserted,  are 
the  victories  of  man  over  his  necessities.  Only  such  persons  interest 
us  who  have  stood  in  the  jaws  of  need  and  have,  by  their  own  wit 
and  might,  extricated  themselves  and  made  man  victorious.  He  only 
can  become  a  master  who  learns  the  secrets  of  labor,  and  who,  by 
real  cunning,  extorts  from  nature  its  scepter.  The  victories  of  our 
art  are  the  product  of  such  labor.  Our  school  of.practipe  was  born 
of  labor;  our  physicians  have  not  been  the  parrots  of  other  men's 
thinking.  Instead  of  being  timid  and  imitative,  the  eclectic  is  adven- 
turous rather  —  not  foud  of  precedent,  but  desirous  to  be  right  and 
to  press  right  onward.  He  offers  new  hope,  because  he  gained  neither 
his  art,  his  metliods,  nor  his  idea,  from  that  which  dogmatists  and 
those  who  tyrannize  had  prescribed.  The  future  is  his  inheritance. 
It  is  his  calling  to  discern  what  is  true  and  what  is  false,  to  act  up  to 
it  —  to  be  equal  to  what  he  attempts.  The  physician  has  been,  in  all 
ages,  the  teacher  of  the  world  ;  men  believe  or  are  skeptical,  like  the 
physicians  of  their  time.  Hence,  the  eclectics,  with  their  methods, 
their  ideas,  their  enthusiasm  for  progress,  bear  with  them  what  of 
hope  or  benefit  is  in  store  for  their  fellows. 

This  association  is  the  organized  exponent  of  liberal  and  progessive 
medicine  in  our  country.  Our  fidelity  to  it,  our  manful  courage  in 
enunciating  the  principles  which  it  represents,  and  in  both  upholding 
and  advancing  its  standard,  are  among  the  best  evidences  of  our  faith 
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in  its  objects,  and  onr  affection  for  its  doctrines.     Let  us,  therefore 
one  and  all,  labor  zealously  in  its  behalf. 

Id  accepting  the  chair  to  which  yon  have  elected  uie,  I  do  so  fully 
aware  of  the  responsibilities  which  it  devolves,  and  will  endeavor  to 
diediarge  those  duties  impartially  and  acceptably.  I  shall  also  ask 
aod  expect  your  co-operation  in  maintaining  the  harmony,  and 
in  fnnheriDg  the  interests  of  this  asociation.  Allow  me  again  to 
thank  you  for  this  honor.  I  no,w  await  the  further  pleasure  of  the 
afidodatioD. 


REPORTS  ON  STATUS  OF  EOLEOTIO  MEDICINE. 

IOWA. 
By  J.  W.  Mabmon,  M.  D.» 

iff.  Presideni  and  members  of  the  NatioTial  Eclectic  Meddcal  Aasa- 
datum: 

In  writing  a  "report"  of  the  standing  of  our  school  of  medicine 
in  the  State  of  Iowa,  I  shall  be  as  explicit  as  possible,  and  shall  not 
wander  ojntside  of  actual  truth  even  if  I  am  compelled  to  be  silent 
oQ  many  points  where  it  might  be  gratifying,  at  least,  to  obtain  some 
information.  One  of  the  nrst,  ana,  T  should  say,  one  of  the  most 
gratifying  thoughts  that  is  presented  to  my  mind  by  the  communica- 
tions that  I  have  received,  is  in  the  uniform  ^fidelity  of  our  practi- 
tioners to  the  great  principles  of  eclecticism. 

Invariably,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  our  practitioners  are 
finn  eclectics,  and  if  such  a  thing  can  be,  become  more  and  more 
io  as  they  practice  its  precepts ;  and  this  growing  faith  is  not  born 
•jf  a  blind  enthusiasm,  but  is  the  result  of  actual  experience,  and 
careful  observation.  The  tone  of  our  practitioners  is,  that  their 
work  is  increasing,  and  that  eclectic  principles  are  growing,  in  many 
ioAanees  rapidly,  and  in  all  places  constantly  more  in  favor  with  the 
people. 

Another  pertinent  feature  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  our  prac- 
•itionera,  both  young  and  old,  keep  themselves  well  supplied  with  the 
^^^tfheat  medical  literature  of  the  dav,  and  do  not  allow  themselves  to 
settle  down  into  a  prescribed  routine.  This  is  not  only  a  duty,  hut 
::i  an  age  when  opinions  are  changing  constantly,  where  old  theories 
ire  becoming  exploded,  and  more  solid  reason  replaces  them,  an 
ibiolate  necessity. 

To  arrive  definitely  at  the  number  of  resectable  practitioners  of 
-cr  school  in  the  State,  would  be  impossible.  We  estimate  the 
Limber  at  about  125.  I  use  the  term  '^  respectable,"  and  emphasize 
H,  to  represent  those  who  are  educated,  moral,  upright  physicians  — 
•3  contradistinction  to  those  parasites  who  claim  to  be  eclectic,  but 

*Dr.  J.  W.  Kannon  died  in  September,  1876.  His  report  had  been  begun,  and 
*K  pafecled  fay  other  hands,  before  it  waa  presented. 
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who  have  none  of  the  qnalifications  that  make  true  eclectics.  I  an 
happily,  unacquainted  with  a  single  individual  within  our  State,  wb 
professes  the  name  eclectic,  who^is  running  a  so-called  infirmary,  < 
who  is  extensively  advertising  hinaself  to  cure  all  incurable  diseases. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  practitioner  of  medicine  nday  legitimate]! 
publish  a  card  in  the  paper  that  has  the  lar^st  circulation  in  hi 
vicinity,  modestly  stating  the  location  of  his  omce,  office-hoars,  etc 
and  especially  should  he  have  a  card  with  his  name  and  address  fc 
.distribution  to  everybody  in  general.  It  is,  evidently,  the  effort  c 
men  and  women,  in  all  grades  of  society,  and  in  all  professions,  t 
represent  themselves,  before  their  fellow-beings,  in  the  naost  favorabl 
light  possible. 

The  physician  alone,  of  all  professional  men,  is  censured  for  advei 
tising  his  skill  in  an  extensive  way  with  printer's  ink.  But  let  lis,  fo 
a  moment,  view  the  pitiable  position  in  which  maiiy  individual  prac 
titioners  and  many  medical  societies  place  themselves  by  their  method 
of  advertising  in  the  newspapers.  Oh,  no ;  they  frown  upon  all  sucl 
quackery.  They  go  to  their  medical  societies,  and  pass  resolntion 
denouncing  such  action,  and  are  very  careful  to  have  said  resolntioni 
printed  in  as  many  newspapers  as  possible,  and  thus  parade  theii 
immaculate  dignity  before  the  public  eye  in  all  conceivable  ways 
We  can  all  agree^  however,  that  the  successful  practitioner,  and  benc< 
the  one  worthy  of  patronage  and  confidence  from  the  people,  has  d( 
need  to  advertise  himself,  because  the  people  will  find  out  his  trn< 
worth  ;  and  no  amount  of  advertising  is  calculated  to  make  him  mon 
successful.  As  for  those  persons  who  do  advertise  largely,  run  infiniai 
ries,  or  travel  from  one  place  to  another,  we  can  have  no  difficulty  in 
designating  the  class  to  which  they  belong ;  and  if  we  are  wise,  wf 
williet  them  rigorously  alone. 

Our  practitioners  in  the  State  have  recently  sent  twenty-five 
students  to  the  difi^erent  eclectic  colleges,  and  it  is  for  us  to  presume 
that  they  will  all,  or  nearly  all,  locate  in  this  State  to  practice ;  besides, 
quite  a  number  who  have  graduated  from  other  States  will,  eventU' 
ally,  locate  in  Iowa;  and  thus  our  ranks  will  be  gradually  swollen, 
year  after  year,  by  accessions  from  these  most  excellent  schools  oi 
medicine. 

We  have  an  incorporated  State  Eclectic  Medical  Society,  with  a 
membership  of  some  forty-five  physicians,  that  holds  annual  sessioos 
in  the  city  of  Des  Moines.  The  sessions  usuallv  last  three  days,  and 
are  largely  attended,  considering  the  times  and  duties  of  the  physi- 
cians to  their  patrons  at  home.  Members  make  it  a  point  to  come 
prepared  to  respond  to  their  appointments,  and  we  have  had,  so  far, 
interesting,  profitable  and  harmonious  meetings. 

The  capital  city  has  used  every  means  to  make  it  pleasant  and 
comfortable  for  us,  in  the  way  of  reduction  at  hotels,  etc.,  and  the 
press  of  the  city,  and  more  especially  the  State  Begister,  have  spared 
no  pains  to  assist  us  in  the  way  of  announcing  our  meetings,  publish- 
ing our  minutes  gratuitously,  and  even  favoring  the  eclectic  society 
by  according  to  us  our  just  merits,  and  denouncing  illiberal  and  pre- 
scriptive views  of  the  other  schools. 
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At  the  ninth  annual  meeting  the  officers  for  1876  were  installed  as 
follows: 

President  —  O.  H.  P.  Shoemaker,  M.  D.,  Avoca,  Iowa. 
Vice-President — E.  M.  Reynolds,  M.  D.,  Centreville,  Iowa. 
Becording  Secretary  —  C.  i.  Powell,  M.  D.,  Russell,  Iowa. 
Corresponding  SecretcMry — E.  D.  Wiley,  M.  D.,Des  Moines. 
Treasurer  —  E.  H.  Carter,  M.D.,  Des  Moines. 

Meets  the  third  Wednesday  in  May,  1877. 

The  past  and  present  have  been  favorable,  and  the  future  is  flatter- 
ing to  the  upholding  and  building  of  the  great,  good,  and  humane 
causes  oS  eclecticism. 

MncHSLLYiLLB,  lowA,  June^  1876. 


MISSOUKL 

By  Gbo.  H.  Fn&LD,  M.  D. 

Mr.  President^  and  associated  members  of  the  National  Eclectic 
Medical  Association  : 

Although  this  is  our  first  centennial  of  national  existence,  and 
though  we  meet  to-day  at  the  nation's  capital,  midst  the  pride  and 
glory  of  the  greatest  republic  the  world  has  ever  known,  and  in  the 
capacity  of  representatives  of  one  among  the  grandest  movements  in 
wnich  humanity  has  ever  been  engaged,  and  altiiough  our  professional 
need  is  rapidly  rising  to  shine  forth  from  the  battle-stained  flags  ofT 
many  fields  of  persecution's  war,  and  though  our  heroes  may  be 
ooQDted  in  extending  numbers  who  have  fallen  under  the  banner  of 
reform,  and  while  we  consider  that  eclecticism  has  done  very  much 
anee  it  left  its  chrysalis  state  and  recounts  the  triumphs  of  its  first 
quarter  of  a  century ;  yet  when  contemplating  the  real  needs  of  our 
system  of  practice,  I  pause  before  reporting  upon  the  present  status 
of  edeeticism  in  Missouri.  Oreaf  as  has  been  the  work,  future  neces- 
sities rise  mountain  high  and  obstruct  the  view  your  speaker  would 
present. 

Missouri  is,  indeed,  a  mighty  field  for  labor,  the  harvest  is  ripe,  and 
misBionary  emigration  is  requisite  to  garner  the  fruitage  of  a  grand 
miniature  republic. 

As  a  State,  ours  has  many  points  of  excellence,  and  is  fast  reach- 
ing a  to-be^^veted  prominence  among  her  sisterhood  of  confedera- 
tion. Commercially,  she  fosters  great  pride,  and  compares  favorably 
vith  her  age,  and  perhaps  rises  above  opportunity.  Nature  has 
lavished  upon  her  the  virgin  elements  of  liberal  wealth  ;  while  emula- 
tion now  leads  her  populace  through  scenic  beauties  and  unexcelled 
opportunities  to  the  loftiest  scope  of  mental  culture. 

The  unpublished  report  of  my  inimediate  predecessor,  so  ably  set 
forth  the  proper  subject-matter  for  consideration  at  this  time  that  I 
deem  it  aafficient  to  merely  allude  to  it,  and  shall  proceed  to  lay 
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before  this  society  the  material  facts  ingathered  at  that  time,  and  to 
note  the  relevant  transpirations  since. 

Theory  predicts,  and  experience  attests,  that  the  very  last  way  to 
establish  a  system  of  medical  practice  is  through  thoroughly  organ- 
ized schools  and  current  literature. 

After- several  years  of  labor  in  execution  of  a  long-entertained  con- 
viction of  necessity,  and  at  the  hazard  of  great  personal  outlay,  in 
July,  1874,  Dr.  Geo.  H.  Field  succeeded  in  establishing  the  St.  Louis 
E.  M.  Journal,  a  monthly  periodical,  devoted  to  the  best  interests  of 
eclecticism  ;  since  which  time  it  has  continued  regularly  to  appear, 
and  now  gives  evidence  of  successful  perpetuity. 

Likewise,  in  the  summer  of  1874,  the  American  Medical  University 
was  chartered,  and  in  October  (4,  1875)  opened  its  first  session, 
having  changed  its  name,  through  Stale  autnority,  to  the  St.  Louis 
Eclectic  Memcal  College. 

The  college  has  now  held  its  two  regular  winter  and  spring  ses- 
sions, having  met  with  gratifying  favor  from  the  profession,  as  evinced 
by  the  fact  that  its  first  year's  work  shows  a  stronger  class,  numeri- 
cally, and  in  every  essential  particular,  than  has  ever  been  the  good 
fortune  of  any  reform  school  in  this  or  any  other  country  within  our 
knowledge ;  and  this,  too,  notwithstanding  the  unparalleled  strin- 
gency of  the  times,  and  great  financial  embarrassments. 

We  are  glad  tp  be  able  to  report  to  this  representative  head  of  a 
liberty-loving,  truth-advocating,  reform  medical  profession,  the  notable 
progress  which  the  St.  Louis  £.  M.  College  has,  and  is  making. 
Already  it  has  secured  most  wholesome,  salubrious,  convenient,  com- 
,  modious  and  appropriate  buildings,  midst  elegant  surroundings,  and 
has  secured  such  accommodating  preferments  as  places  it  is  at  once 
not  only  at  home,  but  also  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  medical  college?, 
Such  institutions  are  not  builded  without  their  corresponding  amount 
of  labor,  energy,  and  other  costly  outlays. 

This  work  marks  a  new  era  in  relation  to  the  reformation  in  Mis 
souri,  and  establishes  an  episode  in  the  history  of  eclecticism  forever. 

Since  last  years'  assembling  our  State's  quota  of  practitioners  has/ 
it  is  believed,  steadily  increased. 

Besides  the  changes  from  removals  incident  to  the  ordinary  influ- 
ences  of  society,  we  have  no  losses  to  report;  whilst,  on  the  contrary, 
by  continued  and  healthy  incoming,  our  numerical  strength  is  con- 
tiimously  being  augmented,  and,  at  the  same  time,  through  better 
advantages  and  superior  efforts,  the  ableuess  of  our  profession  is 
much  enhanced. 

The  want  of  popularity  is  one  great  and  pressing  need  of  eclecti- 
cism, and  even  this  is  passing  away  before  tne  continuously  melting 
opposition.  As  we  come  forth  better  panoplied  and  more  richly 
adorned,  the  sneers  and  derisons  vanish,  while  truth  takes  proper 
sway,  and  superior  success  wins  applause. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  done.  The  great  American  onslapght  upon 
bigotry  and  ignorant  intoleration  is  fast  razing  time-honored  and 
revered  institutions  to  one  coinmon  level  of  universal  applicability. 

The  march  of  enlightenment  pushes  forward  and  snaps  asunder 
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all  the  bolts  and  barricades  which  have  hitherto  shackeled  human 
progress. 

Regularity  is  no  longer  interdicting  public  confidence  through 
pareUelisoi  with  ancient  traditions,  and  the  ages  of  befogment  rapidlj 
disappear,  leaving  only  the  dissolving  views  of  partisan  dogmas  and 
revered  hypothecations. 

Such  is  our  work,  fellow-laborers,  and  the  eclectics  of  Missouri  look 
to  this  society  for  great  leadership,  and  in  all  things  pertaining  to 
truth  and  the  development  of  human  interests,  we  are  and  shall 
remain  yours j  brothers. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Juney  1876. 


MICHIGAN. 


The  principal  intelligence  from  Michigan  is  the  formation  of  a 
Dew  State  organization.  The  following  are  the  principal  facts.  A 
committee,  constitnted  of  members  of  the  National  Eclectic  Medical 
Afisociation,  issued  a  call,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy  : 

State  £olbotio  Medical  and  Subgioal  Oonybntion. 

Lbttbb  of  Invitation. 

Deak  Sir.  —  Believing  that  the  distinctive  features  of  eclecticism 
Id  medicine  are  of  importance  to  the-  world,  and  recognizing  a  pro- 
Kriptive  spirit  in  the  prevailing  medical  school,  which  limits,  as  far 
&e  possible,  oar  opportunities  and  privileges  in  the  practice  of  our 
profession ;  especially  manifested  in  a  persistent  attempt  to  exclude 
ns  from  all  official  medical  position,  ana  denying  us  all  participation 
in  the  benefits  of  legislation,  we  respectfully  solicit  yonr  co-operation 
ill  organizing  a  State  Eclectic  Medical  and  Surgical  Society. 

The  absolute  necessity  of  organization  as  the  first  step  toward 
aecoring  what  is  desired,  is  too  apparent  for  argument. 

Id  numbers  and  attainments,  the  eclectics  of  the  State  are  entitled 
ti)  a  consideration  which  their  present  isolated  condition  precludes. 
They  suffer  also  in  reputation  in  consequence  of  the  number  of  unedu- 
cated men  practicing  quackery  under  the  name  eclectic.  While  we 
nj*j  be  unable  to  rid  ourselves  wholly  of  the  reproach  they  bring 
lipOD  as,  we  may,  at  least,  provide  that  they  shall  no  longer  receive 
the  eanction  of  the  State  society.  We  believe  that  medicitie  is  not  only 
fiominallv  but  really  one  of  the  learned  professions,  and  we  desire  to 
array  the  eclectics  of  Michigan  as  a  unit  in  favor  of  a  high  standard 
vf  qualifications  for  those  wno  assume  its  grave  duties  and  responsi- 
Ulities.  For  the  purpose  of  forming  the  nucleus  of  such  a  State 
yr^nization,  you  are  cordially  and  earnestly  invited  to  attend  a  meet- 
•ng  of  the  eclectie  physicians  of  the  State,  at  Kalamazoo,  commencing 
'^n  Wednesday,  May  31, 1876,  at  one  p.  m. 

H.  S.  MoM ASTER,  Dowagiac, 
V.  A.  BAKER,  Adrian, 
W.  B.  CHURCH,  Marsha^ll, 
March  20,  1876-  Committee. 
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The  convention  thus  gammoned  assembled  at  Kalamazoo,  Michi- 
gan, May  31, 1876,  and  organized  by  the  choice  of  Dr.  C.  S.  Maynard, 
of  Paw  Faw,  for*  chairman,  and  Dr.  H.  W.  Vanderhoof,  of  Colchester, 
for  secretary.  A  constitution  was  adopted.  The  platform  reads  as 
follows : 

Platform. 

I.  Whereas^  In  every  person  there  is  an  inherent  curative  force  in 
diseased  conditions,  the  tendency  being  to  recover  without  remedies; 
That,  therefore,  the  physician  can  only  assist  the  natural  effort  for 
the  removal  of  the  cause  of  disease  by  the  use  of  such  curative  agents 
as  tend  to  aid  the  vital  forces,  abridge  disease,  and  hasten  cure: 
That  all  drugs  which  tend  to  depress  the  vital  forces  should  be 
discarded. 

II.  We  believe  the  largest  liberty  should  be  accorded  to  each 
member  of  the  profession  in  the  investigation  of  truth,  and  that  a 
desire  for  popular  worthy  progress,  aiming  to  avoid  only  the  errors 
and  prejudices  of  others  and  of  the  past,  must  actuate  every  true 
physician ;  and, 

III.  We  believe  also  that  the  great  struggle  of  the  present  day  in 
medical  science  is  between  the  spirit  of  enlightened  freedom  on  the 
one  hand,  which  is  speaking  boldly  for  truth  in  science,  and  the  spirit 
of  conservative  despotism  on  the  other,  which  aims  to  perpetuate 
opinions  by  the  force  of  organized  combinations,  and  to  discounten- 
ance or  suppress  every  attempt  at  reform,  not  made  within  their  own 
organizations,  whatever  may  be  its  merit  or  its  source  ;  and, 

IV.  We  regard  all  combinations  to  proscribe  and  degrade  any 
portion  of  the  medical  profession  merely  on  account  of  differences  of 
opinion  in  medical  practice,  as  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and 
a  serious  crime  against  the  true  interests  of  the  medical  profession, 
against  the  welfare  of  community,  and  against  the  common  rights  of 
man  ;  and  that,  therefore, 

Y.  It  is  incumbent  upon  each  member  of  this  society  to  treat  all 
members  of  the  profession  with  a  spirit  of  liberality,  and  courtesy, 
and  to  abstain  from  personal  and  disparaging  remarks  in  reference  to 
difference  of  doctrine,  and  to  cultivate  those  amicable  relations  which 
admit  of  co-operation  in  the  pursuit  of  truth;  and  upon  these  broad 
and  liberal  principles  of  progressive  medicine  we  hereby  organize 
ourselves  into  a  State  Eclectic  Medical  and  Surgical  Society. 

CoNSTrruTiON. 
Sbotiok  I  — Objbct. 

The  purposes  of  this  society  shall  be  the  acquisition  and  dissemina- 
tion of  knowledge  pertaining  to  medicine,  surgery,  obstetrics  and 
hygiene,  the  elevation  of  the  standard  of  professional  education, 
and  the  association  of  the  profession  for  mutual  recognition  and 
fellowship. 

,  BbOTION  II  —  MSMBBBSmP. 

The  resident  members  of  this  society  shall  be  regular  practitioners 
of  medicine  and  surgery  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  who  shall  have 
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received  the  d^ree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  from  a  medical  school  or 
0)11^  I^allj  empowered  to  confer  such  degree,  and  such  other 
persons  as  have  Bustained  a  reputable  practice  as  physicians  and 
sorgeons  for  ten  years,  with  previous  study,  and  no  others ;  all  of 
whom  shall  be  elected  by  vote  of  a  majority  at  any  regular  meeting 
of  the  society,  their  eligibility  being  previously  reported  upon  by  the 
board  of  oensors. 
The  following  officers  were  also  chosen  : 

President — V.  A.  Baker,  of  Adrian. 

Viee-Presidents  —  First,  M.V.  B.  McKinney  ;  second,  J.  D.  Peters ; 
third,  E.  A.  Curtis ;  fourth,  W.  B.  Beebe. 
Recording  Secretary  —  H.  S.  McMaster,  Dowagiac. 
CarrespondinaSecretary  —  William  B.  Church,  Marshall. 
Treasurer  —  E.  Blackman. 

Censors  for  two  years —  O.  E.  Yates,  P.  W.  Eeed,  E.  Winans. 
Censors  for  one  year  —  I.  Clendenen,!.  E.  Dunning,  P.  B.  Wright. 

Prot  H.  K.  Whitford,  of  Chicago,  by  invitation,  addressed  the 
meeting,  setting  forth  the  claims  and  merits  of  the  Bennett  Medical 
College,  and  inviting  attendatice.  He  afterward  spoke  upon  hydro- 
phobia, remarking  that  dogs,  in  a  state  of  anger,  will  give  the  disease 
to  haman  beings,  without  being  afifected  with  it  themselves.  One 
'bat  he  instanced  lived  two  years  after  having  communicated  it  to  a 
maz],  and  died  in  good  health,  by  shooting.  He  recommended  free 
sud  persistent  use  of  belladonna  and  spirits  of  ammonia  in  the  first 
sUges,  followed  by  gelseminum  — spirits  of  turpentine  being  freshly 
Applied  to  the  wound  from  the  first. 

A  committee  of  three  was  appointed  to  procure  an  act  of  incor- 
lioration  for  the  society.     The  following  resolution  was  also  adopted  : 

Resolved^  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the  chair  to 
L*^  apon  the  next  Legislature  the  equal  clahns  of  the  different 
sehools  of  medicine  to  State  patronage,  or  the  withdrawal  of  all  sup- 
[OTt  from  the  medical  department  of  the  State  university. 

Six  delegates  were  appointed  to  the  National  Eclectic  Medical 
Association,  meeting  at  Washington,  June  27,  1876,  consisting  of 
President  Baker,  Drs.  P.  W.  Eeed,  William  B.  Church,  E.  Blackman, 
B.  Winans  and  C.  8.  Maynard.^ 

Efisavists  were  appointed  to  prepare  papers  on  various  medical  and 
s<rientinc  subjects,  and  the  meeting  adjourned  to  meet  at  Jackson,  on 
Wednesday,  May  30, 1877. 


OHIO. 

The  interest  of  Ohio  eclectics  in  the  prosperity  and  advancement 

I'the  reformed  practice  is  manifested  by  their  works.     It  was  in  this 

^tiite  about  half  a  century  since,  that  Professor  Morrow  and  his  fel- 

1  )w-labarers,  oomine:  from  the  east,  established  the  first  incorporated 

«?bf>:>l  for  the  teaching  of  the  new  doctrines  ;  and  when  compelled  by 

*DiB.  BalLer  and  Blackman  were  present,  and  presented  their  credentials,  which 
^rxt  duly  socepted.  ^ 
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malignaDt  hostility,  threatened  violence  and  other  difioouragements, 
to  abandon  Wortnington,  they  did  so  only  in  order  to  transfer  their 
labors,  under  more  encouraging  auspices,  to  Cincinnati.  In  this  State 
the  first  National  Eclectic  Medical  Association  was  formed,  ia  1849, 
of  which  the  present  organization  may  be  fairly  considered  as  but 
the  continuation.  It  need  be  no  wonaer,  then,  that  the  true  eclec- 
tics of  Ohio  look  With  earnest  solicitude  upon  its  career,  feeling  that 
its  fortunes,  whether  prosperous  or  adverse,  are  theirs  to  enjoy  or 
endure. 

The  State  society  has  a  membership  of  about  100.  There  are  two 
district  organizations ;  the  Miami  valley,  and  the  Clermont  Eclectic 
Medical  Association.  They  have  existed  more  than  twenty  years, 
and  are  still  doing  a  good  work.  There  are  noble  eclectics  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  State,  but  they  have  been  remiss  in  forming  socie- 
ties. W  hile  Professor  Morrow  lived  he  expressed  very  great  interest 
in  establishing  local  organizations ;  but  the  events  occurring  after  his 
death,  and  other  unfortunate  matters,  have  greatly  deterred  physicians 
from  acting  in  this  direction.  But  eventnally  they  hope  to  show  their 
more  active  and  prosperous  brethren  that  Ohio  contains  a  lai^ 
family  of  live  eclectics,  worthy  of  that  name  as  well  as  of  their  glori- 
ous State.  

PENNSYLVANIA. 
By  J.  R  BoBLAKD,  M.  D. 

Since  Dr.  Woodward's  report,  made  before  the  National  Eclectic 
Medical  Association  at  its  meeting  at  Springfield  in  1875,  the  cause 
of  electicism  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  made  material  advance- 
ment. In  accordance  with  the  general  corporation  act,  passed  by  the 
Legislature  in  1874,  a  charter  was  granted  to  ^'  The  Eclectic  Medical 
Association  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,"  on  September  27,  1875, 
by  the  president-judge  of  Venango  cpunty,  and  the  legal  organiza^ 
tion  of  the  association  was  accomplished.  We  have  also  procured  a 
seal,  from  an  original  design,  by  one  of  the  members.  On  the  scroll 
is  the  date  of  incorporation,  and  the  words  ''  Vis  viUB  suatinet.^ 

The  Susquehanna  Eclectic  Medical  Society  antedates  the  organiza^ 
tion  of  the  State  society  a  few  months,  its  first  meeting  being  held  in 
August,  1872,  and  the  first  meeting  to  organize  the  State  Society 
being  held  at  Oil  City,  January  21, 1873. 

The  Eclectic  Medical  Society  of  Northwestern  Pennsylvania  Vae 
organized  at  Corry,  August  10,  1875,  with  fourteen  permanent  and 
two  subordinate  members.  The  latter  consisted  of  medical  students 
and  nnder-graduates,  who  have  all  the  prhrilege  of  permanent  mem- 
bers, except  the  right  to  vote  and  hold  oflSce.  This  gives  the  student 
a  status  and  brings  him  under  the  influence  and  in  more  direct  sym- 
pathy with  the  older  and  more  experienced  members,  who  thus  look 
after  and  encourage  him  more  than  they  could  otherwise,  and  without 
detriment  to  the  society. 

Tlie  Central  Eclectic  Medical  Society  of  Pennsylvania  commenced 
its  organization  at  Johnstown,  June  6,  1875. 
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The  Alleghany  Ooanty  Eclectic  Medical  Society  was  organized  at 
Pittsburgh  the  commencemeDt  of  the  year,  but  owing  to  some  over- 
sight, if  not  intentionally,  was  not  made  an  auxiliary,  an  omission 
from  which  it  now  suffers  in  a  lack  of  mutual  sympathy,  which,  I  fear, 
will  be  an  injury  to  the  cause  for  a  time  in  that  region. 

The  membership  of  the  State  Association  is 52 

Of  the  Susquehanna  Eclectic  Medical  Society,  auxiliary 31 

Of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Society  of  N.  W.  Pa.,  auxiliary 27 

Of  the  Central  Eclectic  Medical  Society  of  Pa.,  auxiliary 10 

Of  the  Alleghany  County  E.  M.  Society,  not  auxiliary 12 

Total  enrollment 182 


Several  of  those,  of  course,  belong  to  both  an  auxiliary  and  the 
State  Sooiety,  which  the  odd  figures  will  cover,  leaving  a  net  100. 
We  hope  to  swell  this  number  to  200 ;  but  it  will  require  work  to  do 
it.  We  labor  under  the  disadvantage  of  having  had  '^  Judases  ?  in 
Pbihulelphia,  who  sacrificed  the  cause  to  the  enemy  ;  and  for  that 
reason  we  let  Philadelphia  severely  alone,  and  shall  for  years  to  come. 

We  must  not  forget  to  do  honor  to  the  devoted,  self-sacrificing  men 
who  planted  the  seed  of  eclecticism  in  our  State  ;  some  of  them  have 
passed  away,  while  others,  whose  heads  are  whitened  with  the  frosts 
of  many  winters,  will  remain  with  us  ^'  but  a  little  while."  They 
accomplished  a  wonderful  work,  and  it  is  a  notable  fact,  that  where 
the  tree  of  eclecticism  was  the  earliest  planted,  in  good  soil  (intelli- 
^t  communities),  there  its  roots  have  gone 'the  deepest,  its  tops 
grown  the  highest,  its  trunk  the  largest,  and  its  boughs  the  widest  — 
there  its  tenets  are  the  best  understood,  its  disciples  the  most  popu- 
lar, and  its  policy  is  one  of  competition,  not  of  combativeness  or 
passive  eabmission.  Several  points  in  our  State  early  enjoyed  this 
adrantage  and  are  to-day  the  strongholds  of  eclecticism.  I  must  now 
name  some  of  those  who  '*  sowed  the  seed  "  —  the  pioneers  who  made 
the  first  paths  along  which  the  highways  of  eclecticism  have  been 
and  are  now  being  built  which  we,  their  successors,  travel  with  comfort 
and  safety. 

Dr.  F.  H.  Judd,of  Greenville,  a  co-worker  with  Beach,  now  in  the 
west;  Alexander  Thompson,  of  Meadville;  Bates,  of  Cochranton, 
DOW  dead ;  Salisbury,  the  venerable  president  of  our  State  associa- 
tion, and  Storer,  of  Corry  ;  Nevins,  of  Venango  county,  now  dead  ; 
Andrews,  of  Mercer  county,  now  dead  ;  L.  Oldshue  and  E.  L.  Warner, 
of  Pitlsbntgh ;  and  in  the  central  portions,  J.  H.  Yeagley,  of  Johns- 
town, now  of  Lancaster ;  A.  Yeagley  and  L.  T.  Beam,  of  J  ohnstown  ; 
aiid  in  the  north-eastern  part,  the  region  of  the  Susquehanna  society. 
Carter,  the  Brnndagee  and  Loomis,  alldead  —  were  the  early  reformers. 
The  men  here  named  educated  several  students  who  are  among  the 
fthining  ligiita  in  our  State  to-day,  and  take  an  active  part  in  our  socie- 
ties ;  many  of  them  have  received  an  academical,  as  well  as  thorough 
professional  training,  are  the  peers  of,  and  compete  favorably  with, 
the  pnetitionera  of  other  schools. 

Frabklih,  Pa.,  Jum^  1876. 
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EOLEOTICISM  IN  EASTERN  PENNSYLVANIA. 
By  a.  B.  Woodward,  M.  D. 

Abont  the  year  1845,  a  society  of  eclectics  was  formed  at  TV  est 
Harford,  Susquehanna  county,  Pa.  They  had  been  called  or  rather 
had  styled  themselves  botanies.  Their  text-books  were  by  Beach, 
Elisha  Smith,  and  Thorn  ;  and  we  soon  obtained  Hill's  Surgery,  and 
Martin  Beach's  large  book,  illustrated  ;  that,  by  the  way,  was  a  **  God- 
send." Since  that  time  our  libraries  have  been  swelled  to  greater 
dimensions.  The  names  of  the  pioneers  who  met  and  formed  the 
first  society  of  botanies  or  eclectics,  were  E.  N.  Loomis,  M.  D.,  Dr. 
Crandall,  Dr.  T.  J.  Wheaton,  W.  W.  Wheaton,  A.  B.  Woodward,  R. 
T.  Lange,  Dr.  Snell,  Samuel  Wright,  and  others  which  I  do  not  at 
present  remember.  There  were  also  in  the  county,  Drs.  J,  W.  Brund- 
a^e,  E.  W.  Brnndage,  Nelson  Brundage,  D.  F.  Brundage,  and  A.  P. 
Miller,  wlio  did  not  form  the  society  for  reasons  best  known  to  them- 
selves, all  good  and  successful  practitioners,  and  all  helped  to  fight 
the  good  fight  of  medical  reform  agafnst  the  mighty  odds  of  popular 
credulity.  Amongst  that  number,"Drs.  J.  W.  Nelson,  Edward  1).  F. 
Brundage,  A.  P.  Miller,  and  Dr.  Crandall,  have  gone  home  to  their 
reward. 

Eclecticism  continued  on  till  about  1870,  in  increasing  numbers, 
against  little  odds.  The  old  society  let  jealousy  creep  in,  and  the 
consequence  was  that  it  went  down  — but  to  rise  again.' 

The  Susquehanna^Eclectic  Medical  Society.  Under  this  name  we 
are  now  working,  and  with  gratifying  results. 

About  the  year  1871,  feeling  the  necessity  of  a  more  permanent 
organization  throughout  the  State,  and  not  knowing  of  any  sect,  I 
wrote  to  Dr.  John  King,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  for  information.  He 
referred  me  to  A.  Thompson,  of  Meadville,  Pa,  and  J.  R.  Borland,  of 
Franklin,  Pa.  From  that  time  a  correspondence  commenced  which  has 
continued  ever  since.  Through  the  efforts  of  the  eastern  and  western 
men  of  the  State,  a  State  society  has  been  formed  and  incorporated, 
wliich  met  at  Pittsburgh  the  twenty-second  and  twenty-third  of  this 
month,  it  being  our  annual  meeting.  The  number  of  our  Susque- 
hanna Eclectic  Society,  who  belong  to  the  State  society,  is  ten,  and 
our  society  numbers  twenty  ;  all  good  and  energetic  practitioners. 

Our  last  semi  annual  meeting  was  held  in  Tnnkhannock,  where  I 
reside,  the  sixth  and  seventh  of  this  month.  We  had  a  good  attend- 
ance and  a  very  interesting  meeting.  The  first  eclectic  medical 
meeting  ever  held  in  the  place,  neither  was  such  a  practice  known, 
till  located  there  in  1871.  Since  that  time  a  more  bitter  war  has  | 
existed ;  but  I  think  its  greatest  intensity  has  passed.  Eclecticism  ' 
was  never  in  a  more  flourishing  condition  than  it  is  to-day,  as  was 
shown  at  our  clijiic  on  the  afternoon  of  the  sixth. 

Two  years  ago  there  were  five  "  gods  of  the  healing  art,"  arranged 
against  our  one  servant  of  the  people.  They  and  their  followers 
frothed  and  foamed,  and  had  nothing  too  ungenerous  or  ungentle- 
manly  to  say  or  do  against  me  and  the  eclectic  practice.     Falsehoods, 
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maDQfiMtured  oat  of  whole  cloth,  was  the  order  of  the  day.     But 
DOW  I  have  it  principally  my  own  way.  s 

At  our  clinic  on  the  sixth  we  had  in  waiting,  when  the  meeting  was 
organized,  twenty-two  cases  for  operations  and  examinations,  besides 
there  had  some  gone  away  thinking,  from  the  appearance  of  the  appli- 
cants, that  their  chance  was  small.  Oar  meeting  continued  two  days, 
iDclading  onr  evening  session  ;  and  yet  left  business  undone.  The 
evening  session  lasted  till  midnight,  in  discussing  clinic  cases,  lectures, 
reading  of  essays,  etc.,  and  taking  into  consideration  the  addition  of 
oDe  of  the  oldest  and  leading  old-school  practitioners  of  that  section, 
besides  a  number  from  Scranton.  We  consider  this  meeting  a  great 
dQcoesB,  and  even  conscientiously  say,  that  I  never  attended  one 
more  enthusiastic  and  interesting.  Tiie  outlook  for  eclecticism 
brightens. 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  27,  1876. 


•   NEW  JERSEY. 

The  history  of  eclectic  medicine  in  New  Jersey  is  chiefly  to  be 
ascertained  in  incidental  mentions  made  by  different  writers;  yet  the 
iDception  of  that  school  of  practice,  it  will  appear,  was  in  this  State. 
In  the  latter  years  of  the  eiirhteenth  century.  Dr.  Jacob  Tidd,  iiad 
won  a  high  reputation  as  a  botanic  physician.  '^  His  praise  was  in 
the  month  of  almost  every  one,  and  his  fame  was  through  the  country." 
A  gentleman  who  knew  him  in  early  life,  the  Rev.  Charles  Larew,  A. 
M.,  M.  D.,  thus  describes  him  : 

"Dr.  Jacob  Tidd  was  more  than  an  ordinary  man.  He  resided  in 
the  town  of  East  Amwell,  Hunterdon  county,  near  Pennington,  New 
Jersey,  and  within  five  or  six  miles  of  my  paternal  rouf.  He  was  the 
personal  friend  of  my  parents,  who  were  in  the  practice  of  consulting 
him.  Ajid  I  am  proud,  sir,  to  have  my  birth  in  the  same  vicinity 
with  the  father  of  our  American  practice.  His  name  was  a  familiar 
household  word  in  our  family  during  my  boyhood.  Prompted  by  a 
native  genius,  he  began  to  investigate  and  practice  among  nis  neigh- 
bf/rp,  with  what  we  now  call  'domestic  remedies,'  and  afterward 
funned  the  acquaintance  of  a  German  physician  of  high  standing. 
Of  this  man  he  gained  an  extensive  knowledge  of  medicine.  Iri 
iddition  to  this,  one  of  his  relatives,  who  had  been  for  some  time  a 
prisoner  anooDg  the  Indians,  and  noted  much  of  their  remedies  and 
(practice,  retamed  and  contributed  largely  to  his  stock  of  knowledge 
already  gained.  With  this,  in  addition  to  about  forty  years'  experi- 
ence rf  active  practice  in  the  use  of  our  native  plants,  ^  he  became 
widely  fistmoas.  The  people  regarded  him  possessed  of.  a  strange  and 
Toodroas  skill,  and,  resorting  to  him  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
were  cored  of  their  diseases;  such,  especially,  as  the  doctors  did  not 
(udefBtand  or  could  not  cure.  With  chronic  diseases,  cancerous 
s^owtlis,  and  especially  with  what  were  regarded  as  incurable  tumors 
uid  okers,  he  Iiad  astonishing  success.    His  skill  in  the  last  particu- 
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lar  was  largely  inherited  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Bennett,  who  died  at 
Ringoes,  n!  J.,  a  few  years  since.  She  was  widely  known  in  the  core 
of  all  skin  diseases.  The  prestige  of  her  father  gave  her  great  favor 
and  notoriety  in  connection  with  her  own  skill.  It  was  with  this 
remakable  man  that  Dr.  Beach  studied  and  practiced  until  the  death 
of  Dr.  Tidd,  when  he  came  to  New  York." 

Only  with  great  reluctance,  and  after  two  refusals,  did  Dr.  Tidd 
consent  to  receive  him.  "Whether  it  was  diffidence  on  the  part  of  the 
aged  man,  or  a  disposition  to  hold  his  art  as  a  kind  of  patent  right,  is 
not  stated.  But  this  much  is  certain,  that  he  was  the  preceptor  of 
Wooster  Beach,  and  Beach,  in  time,  of  Thomas  V.  Morrow,  I.  G. 
Jones,  and  others,  to  whom  eclectic  medicine  owes  its  name,  its  organi- 
zation, its  very  existence. 

In  the  earlier  trials  and  besetments  of  the  reformed  school  of  prac- 
tice, the  eclectics  of  this  State  participated.  Oppressive  and  aooon- 
stitutional  laws  like  those  of  New  York  and  other  States  of  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  existed  in  New  Jersey,  and  were  put  in  force ;  till 
within  a  few  years  no  eclectic  was  allowed  by  the  courts  and  ina^s- 
trates  of  this  State  to  collect  remuneration  for  services.  This  practi- 
cal outlawry,  tlie  disgrace  alike  of  statute  and  jurisprudence,  no 
longer  exists.  But  this  is  one  of  the.  last  of  the  States  which  set  it 
aside. 

There  has  been  great  lack  of  organization  also  with  the  reformed 
physicians.  Some  who  live  in  the  southern  and  western  counties  are 
more  in  sympathy  with  Pennsylvania  and  Philadelphia;  the  eastern 
eclectics  have,  more  or  less,  associated  with  their  brethren  in  ItfevF 
York.  To  such  an  extent  has  this  been  the  case  that  we  are  without 
the  data  for  computing  the  number  of  eclectics  in  this  State. 

In  1873  the  preliminary  steps  were  taken  for  the  formation  of  the 
State  society.  A  meeting  was  held,  December  twenty -eighth,  at  the 
office  of  Dr.  Simon  P.  Taft,  of  Newark,  a  constitution  adopted,  and 
-officers  elected.  A  second  meeting  was  held  on  the  tenth  of  February, 
and  a  third  on  the  thirteenth  of  March.  The  society  applied  to  the 
Legislature  for  an  act  of  incorporation,  which  failed.  The  annual 
meeting  was  held  in  Newark,  June  12,  1874,  which  was  attended  by 
several  physicians.  C.  Howard  Moore,  M.  D.,  of  Juliustown,  was 
elected  president;  Silas  S.  Lyon,  of  Newark,  vice-president;  Mark 
Nivison,  secretary,  and  George  F.  Maercker,  treasurer.  A  copy  of 
the  constitution  and  journal  was  transmitted  to  the  secretary  of  the 
National  Eclectic  Medical  Association,  and  twelve  delegates  appointed 
to  attend  the  annual  meeting  at  Boston. 

The  next  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Trenton,  May  12, 1875.  The 
committee  appointed  for  that  purpose  reported  that  a  second  applica- 
tion for  a  charter  had  been  refused  by  the  Legislature.  Three  diffi- 
culties appear  to  have  intervened  —  a  lack  of  concert  between  certain 
members  of  the  society,  the  negligence  of  the  member  having  the 
bill  in  charge,  and  opposition  from  certain  physicians  of  the  homo&Q- 
pathic  school.  It  seems  to  be  the  view  of  several  homceopathista  in 
the  State  tl)at  their  methods  of  practice  are  so  similar  to  the  eclectic, 
the  principal  difference  consisting  only  in  theories,  that  it  is  the  better 
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¥^)kj,  if  not  the  duty  of  eclectics  to  become  identified  with  them.  • 
beaoeiety  made  choice  of  Alexander  Wilder  for  president;  G.  H. 
Moore,  for  Tice-president ;  M.  Nivison,  secretary,  and  G.  F.  Maercker, 
treunr^.  Dr.  Wilder  was  chosen  to  represent  the  society  at  the 
anooal  meeting  of  the  National  Eclectic  Medical  Association,  at 
Springfield,  Illinois. 

The  third  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Newark,  May  11,  1875,  and 
wtfi  Dumeroasly  attended.  The  discussions  were  principally  in  rela- 
tion to  practice  and  saigery.  Lewis  H.  Borden,  M.  D.,  of  Paterson, 
was  elected  president ;  Gerard  M.  Beatty,  of  Summit,  secretary,  and 
6.  F.  Maercker,  treasurer.  There  is  a  steady  increase  both  in  mem- 
bership and  in  the  interest  taken  in  the  proceedings  of  the  society. 
The  hope  is,  that  before  many  years,  the  eclectics  of  New  Jersey  will 
beoome,  if  not  numerous,  nevertheless  a  useful  and  most  influential 
oonetitQent  of  the  great  body  of  physicians  who  adopt  the  name  as 
well  as  methods  and  principles  of  the  American  eclectic  practice. 


NEW  YORK. 

The  report  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  shows  the  society  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition.  It  has  the 
following  auxiliaries :  The  Eclectic  Medical  Society  of  the  city  of  , 
New  York,  with  fifty-four  members;  the  Brooklyn  Academy  of 
Medicine,  fourteen  members ;  the  Albany  County  Eclectic  Medical 
Sodely,  twelve  members ;  the  Oswego  County  Eclectic  Medical 
Society,  seventeen  members  ;  the  Sullivan  County  Eclectic  Medical 
Society,  seven  members;  the  Central  New  York  Eclectic  Medical 
Society,  sixty-three  members  ;  the  E.  M.  Society  of  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict, seventeen  members ;  the  Eastern  District  E.  M.  Society,  ten 
members;  the  Saratoga  District  E.  M.  Society,  membership  not 
reported ;  the  Black  River  District  E.  M.  Society,  membership  not 
p^en;  the  Hadson  Biver  District  E.  M.  Society,  fourteen  members; 
the  Genesee  Valley  District  E.  M.  Society,  forty-one  members ;  the 
Twenty-third  Senatorial  District  E.  M.  Society,  thirty-six  members ; 
the  Erie  District  E.  M.  Society,  eighteen  members.  All  these  are 
reported  as  in  a  thriving  condition.  There  have  been  nine  volumes, 
one  aDQually,  of  the  transactions  of  the  society  printed ;  five  by  the 
order  of  the  Legislature  for  the  use  of  the  society,  and  four  by  the 
iociety  itself.  The  volume  for  1876  is  somewhat  smaller  than  any 
of  those  preceding  it ;  containing  only  432  pages.  These  volumes 
not  only  oonatitnte  a  valuable  synopsis  of  what  is  doing  in  eclectic 
medicioe,  but  they  abound  with  valuable  scientific  matter,  contributed 
bj  the  members  and  from  auxiliary  societies.  They  constitute  a 
library  in  themselves,  and  are  much  sought  after  by  physicians  not 
eclectics. 

The  oonstitation  of  the  New  York  Society  prescribes  that  its  per- 
manent members  shall  be  elected  on  the  recommendation  of  auxiliary 
societies  to  which  they  belong;  those  only  being  eligible  who  have 
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already  served  as  delegates  to  the  State  society.  Every  auxiliary  is 
entitled  to  an  annual  representation  oi  three  delegates,  and  one  in 
addition  for  every  ten  members  in  good  standing,  and  they  pay 
annually  into  the  treasury  of  the  State  society,  fitiy  cents  for  each 
member  belonging  to  their  own  organization.  By  this  means,  and  a 
fee  of  ten  dollars  from  each  permanent  member,  the  society  procaree 
the  funds  rfecessary  for  its  purposes. 

The  Legislature  of  1872  passed  a  law  entitled,  '^  An  act  relating  to 
the  examination  of  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine," 
which  authorizes  the  conferring  of  a  superior  degree  npoh  physicians 
by  the  State  board  of  Begents  of  the  University.  Each  of  the 
schools  has  a  State  examining  board  from  the  ^members  of  its  own 
State  society,  so  that  no  unfairness  has  been  shown.  Prior  to  this 
legislation  only  members  of  the  Old  School  State  Medical  Society  were 
eligible  to  the  ''  University  degree." 

Kepeated  endeavors  have  been  made  to  secure  the  enactment  of  a 
law  creating  a  State  Board  of  Health,  with  the  ulterior  purpose  of 
fathering  State  medicine  in  some  form,  like  Sinbad's  Old  Man  of  the 
Sea,  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  State.  The  old-school  party  have,  as 
usual,  Deen  foremost  in  the  matter,  and  the  homoeopathic  organiza- 
tions have  displayed  a  somewhat  unseemly  willingness  to  go  into  the 
same  bundle,  proscribing  everybody  else  in  order  to  have  a  share  of 
the  emoluments.  But  so  far  tne  Le^slature  has  held  aloof  from  the 
matter.  There  are  too  many  medical  reformers  in  New  York  having 
votes  and  influence  —  a  consideration  always  vital  with  public  men. 

In  rcffard  to  political  prestige,  reformed  physicians  have  always 
been  at  disadvantage.  The  commercial  metropolis  is  here,  and  the 
old  school  has  here  its  lords.  The  code  of  ethics,  rotten  as  it  is,  and 
in  many  places  weak  as  a  rope  of  sand,  is  here  wielded  with  all  its 
tnrgidity.  Ten  years  ago  the  governor,  though  of  liberal  preferences, 
dared  not  nominate  any  but  an  old-school  physician  for  certain  medi- 
cal appointments.  His  successor,  Governor  Hoffman,  son  of  an  old- 
school  physician,  fearlessly  stepped  over  the  code ;  .Governor  Dix 
pledged  favor  and  courtesy  to  eclectics ;  Governor  Tilden  promised 
a  committee  of  the  New  York  State  E.  M.  Society,  that  in  exercising 
the  power  of  appointment,  he  would  give  the  same  consideration  and 
favor  to  physicians  of  the  eclectic  school  of  medicine  as  is  given  to 
physicians  of  any  other  school,  making  fitness  and  qualifications  the 
primary  requirement,  without  any  regard  whatever  to  medical  ethics 
or  the  school  of  medical  practice  with  which  the  candidate  may  be 
identified.  « 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  eclectics  of  New  York  to  follow  up  this 
matter  till  there  shall  be  no  foothold  left  for  bigotry  and  proscription 
in  the  State.  Whether  the  progress  of  medical  knowledge  will  be 
such  that  its  harmonizing  influences  will  override  the  narrow  con- 
ceits of  very  narrow-minded  men,  in  these  matters,  the  eclectics  of 
New  York  are  resolved  to  hold  fast  in  this  matter  till  equality  is 
afforded  them,  both  before  the  law  and  in  every  enterprise  of  honora- 
ble ambition. 

The  Eclectic  Medical  College  of  the  city  of  New  York,  is  a  power- 
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fill  fldjnnet  to  reformed  medicine  in  this  and  other  neigh borinfi^  States. 
It  bu  lately  become  possessed  of  a  new  college  building,  at  No.  1, 
Livingston  place,  New  York  city,  and  its  classes  are  annually  increas- 
ing in  numbers  and  in  the  quality  of  their  literary,  as  well  as  scientific 
attainments.  Many  of  the  graduates  are  classical  scholars,  a  qualifica- 
tion that  should  not  be  underrated.  A  fraternal  co*6peration  among 
our  colleges  and  societies  would  hasten  up  ^^  the  good  time  coming  ^ 
for  eclectic  medicine,  for  which  we  are  all  hoping. 

The  following  extract  from  the  report  of  the  accomplished  secre- 
tary, J.  £.  Danelson,  M.  D.,  relates  the  entire  story : 

'*  Another  year  has  passed,  and  with  it  another  page  is  added  to 
the  history  of  this  society.  The  record,  however,  is  one  of  continual 
socoess,  and  one  of  which  every  member  may  feel  proud.  Success 
we  have  deserved,  and  we  have  at  last  commanded  it  If  we  rejoice 
at  this  our  annual  convocation,  it  is  because  we  are  conscious  of  the 
many  years  of  toil  endured  by  some  of  our  older  members  and  the 
persistent  efforts  put  forth  in  every  section  of  the  State,  since  our  last 
assemblage,  of  the  unavoidable  recognition  of  our  rights  by  Iwisla- 
tors  and  the  hearty  approval  of  our  principles  by  oar  intelligent 
public  *  *  *  Yon  have  received  the  highest  commendations 
from  the  press  and  medical  profession,  .for  volume  YII  of  the  Trans- 
actions. I  choose  to  share  this  honor  simply  as  a  member  of  this 
organisation,  for  if  the  essays  presented  are  not  laudable,  the  secretary's 
oeeopation  is  gone.  Volume  YIII  (and  volume  IX  may  be  added), 
I  believe  to  be  in  no  respect  inferior  to  its  immediate  predeceiwor. 

**The correspondence  for  the  past  year  has  been  voluminous;  but 
tbe  general  feeling  has  been  so  amicable,  the  replies  so  prompt,  and 
the  essays  and  records  of  auxiliary  societies  furnished  with  such  dis- 
patch, that  very  much  unnecessary  labor  has  been  saved." 

lo  1844  Dr.  E.  J.  Mattocks,  an  eclectic  of  the  school  of  Beach  and 
Morrow,  and  an  -organizer  of  the  State  society,  carried  into  the 
Aflsembly  chamber  at  Albany,  a  petition  153  feet  long,  signed  full 
with  the  names  of  voters  and  citizens,  praying  a  repeal  of  the  oppress- 
ive law  against  our  physicians.  A  tremendous  sensation  was  excited, 
and  the  prayer  wasgranted.  In  1865  the  Eclectic  Medical  Society  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  received  its  charter,  side  by  side  with  the 
Eclectic  Medical  College,  from  the  Legislature.  Both  are  now  doing 
their  foil  work,  as  auxiliaries,  in  the  promoting  of  eclectic  medicine, 
and  extend  their  assurances  of  fraternal  feeling  to  the  other  societies 
and  colleges  throughout  the  United  States — asking  for  more  of  them, 
more  prosperity,  and  better  feeling  as  the  years  pass  apace. 


RHODE  ISLAND. 

BT  J.  R  GOODALE,  M.  D. 


I  am  afraid  that,  in  making  a  report  to  exhibit  the  status  of  eclecti- 
■:iim  in  Rhode  Island,  I  shall  hardly  do  the  subject  justice ;  but  wliat 
1  have  ascertain€|d,  after  inquiry  and  examination,  1  now  place  before 
this  association.     We  have  ten  true  eclectics  in  our  little  State.     The 
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popnlation  nambere  about  220,000.  Those  gentlemen  appear  to  have 
a  good  practice,  and  employ  the  modern  methods  of  prescribing  and 
administering  the  medicines  of  the  day. 

There  is  no  eclectic  association  in  Rhode  Island,  and  the  physiciana 
of  the  old  school  are  scattered  over  the  State.  We  have  an  allopathic 
(old  school  or  '^regular")  State  society,  numbering  seventy  membera. 
There  is  also  an  homoeopathic  society  of  fifty  members.  Besides 
these  there  is  a  society,  the  members  of  which  style  themselves 
"  Liberals;"  it  has  only  eight  members,  three  of  whom  are  eclectics. 
There  are  eighty  three  other  physicians  who  are  not  connected  with 
any  society  at  all ;  about  one-third  of  these  never  graduated  from  any 
medical  school  or  college. 

The  efiorts  to  awaken  some  interest  among  our  eclectics,  and  to 
form  a  society,  has  l)een  up-hill  work  ;  but  I  hope  that  we  will  have 
a  better  sliowing  for  the  coming  year.  Under  these  circumstances 
my  report  is  somewhat  meager ;  but  as  it  is  an  improvement  on  last 
year,  I  am  in  hopes  that  we  will  be  able  to  offer  a  fuller  one  next  year, 
and  more  encouraging. 

Pawtitoket,  R.  I.,  Juney  1876. 


MABSACJHUSETT8. 

The  eclectics  of  Massachusetts  have  maintained  a  State  society  for 
sixteen  years.  The  number  of  members  is  seventy-three.  The  fol- 
lowing oflScers  were  elected  in  1876,  viz. :  President,  Horatio  6. 
Newton,  M.  D.,  ot  Boston  ;  Vice-President,  J.  S.  Andrews,  M.D.,  of 
Taunton  ;  Corresponding  Secretary,  John  Perrin,  M.  D. ;  Recording 
Secretary,  Milbrey  Green,  both  of  Boston  Highlands ;  Councilors, 
Doctors  C.  E.  Miles,  E.  E.  Spencer,  R.  W.  Geddes,  J.  D.  Young,  A. 
L.  Chase.  Delegates  were  appointed  to  the  Eclectic  State  Medical 
societies  of  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Connecticut 
and  New  York.  The  society  has  held  semi-annual  meetings  regu- 
larly ever  since  its  first  organization,  which  have  been  generally  well 
attended. 

As  a  result  of  the  legislation  of  the  State,  many  years  ago,  promi- 
nent eclectics  were  included  in  the  membership  of  the  old-school 
State  society.  But  the  endeavor  to  produce  a  reaction  has  been 
made.  The  following  extracts  from  the  annual  address  of  Dr.  H.  D. 
Jillson,  explains : 

^'The  social  fortifications  which  ^  regular'  medicine  has  thrown  np 
to  protect  itself  from  liberal  medicine  must  be  leveled  to  the  ground  ; 
no  caste,  no  ostracism,  but  equal  social  and  professional  rights  for  all 
who,  by  education  and  respectability,  are  entitled  thereto.  Progress 
in  science  and  art  involves,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  adoption  of 
now  principles  and  methods,  as  research  and  experiment  shall  com- 
mand them.  Yet  students  who  graduate  from  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  fiourishing  medical  colleges  in  New  York  city,  are  placed  under 
solemn  obligation  to  return  their  diplomas  to  the  college,  should  they. 
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at  any  fatiire  time,  deviate  from  the  methods  taaght  them  during 
theirpopilage  in  the  college.* 

^  Tne  code  of  ethica  adopted  by  the  National  Association  of  alio- 
pathie  physicians  demand  those  of  the  new  schools  of  medicine,  and 
casts  out  from  fellowship  all  who  consult  with  them.  *  *  .  *  The 
modem  allopathic  physician  dares  not  openly  study  or  practically 
obeerve  or  test  the  principles  or  practice  of  the  new  schools  of  medi- 
cine under  penalty  of  eoccommunioatian.  This  is  no  mere  inference 
from  the  letter  of  the  law,  but  finds  abundant  proof  in  the  action  of 
societies  and  discoveries  of.  the  American  Medical  Association. 

"In  what  other  profession  or  occupation  are  such  restrictions 
imposed  1"  *  *  *  I  quote,  "  It  may  be  said  that  a  courageous 
phyaiciaQ,  a  real  hero,  will  speak  the  truth  at  all  hazards,  and  at  what- 
ever cost"    This  is  very  true  ;  bat  moral  heroes  are  rare. 

''Many  men  who  have  taste  and  genius  for  original  science  have 
not  united  with  that  the  heart  of  a  lion,  or  the  face  of  steel  that  is 
DeoesBary  to  conquer  despising  and  opposition.  God  gives  to  the 
world  many  who  can  originate  an  idea ;  but  few  who  will  dare  all 
for  an  idea.  To  our  personal  knowledge,  many  good  men  and  true 
are 80  overburdened  with  this  great  mill-stone  of  scientific  prejudices 
that  they  kneel  in  the  furrow,  fall  by  the  wayside,  and  in  all  the 
tmbiticn  for  professional  glory,  are  crushed  forever.f 

'' These  restrictions  and  repressive  edicts  put  forth  by  'regular' 
medicine,  have  reacted  upon  their  authors,  discouraging  original 
investigation  in  any  department  of  medical  science  akin  to  that  which 
is  under  the  law  of  their  association. 

**  One  year  ago  three  of  our  members  were  also  members  of  the 
Allopathic  State  Medical  Society.  Two  of  them  were  commanded 
hj  K  corporal's  guard  to  surrender  their  allegiance  to  medical  reform 
and  liberty  of  thonght  and  action.  They  very  gracefully  accepted 
th<i  terms  of  tineonaitional  eurrender^  and  went  out  from  us.  The 
third  man  has  since  heard  the  inexorable  demand, '  Choose  you  this 
day  whom  ye  will  serve,'  and  he  indignantly  refused  to  surrender 
bid  freedom  and  the  principles  which  he  lias  so  ably  defended  these 
mafiy  years,  and  in  which  he  has  given  to  the  full  stature  of  profes- 
sional manhood.  His  answer  to  them  is:  ^  My  admission  to  the  Mas- 
<u;hasett8  Medical  Society  was  not  wholly  voluntary  on  my  part, 
lieither  shall  my  exit  be.  Thus  he  leaves  them  to  carry  on  their 
v^rk,  as  in  all  the  past,  by  decrees  of  exclusion,  and  resolutions  of 
cltjse  commnnion. 

'*  Our  rdations  to  the  other  medical  schools  are  indeed  fortunate, 

*The  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  give  no  sanction  to  any  college  to  establish 
»icfa  an  oUigation.  It  is  an  asurpation  for  a  faculty  to  require  it,  and  within  the 
Ktipe  and  dvXf  of  the  truatees  to  prohibit  it  No  colle^  has  a  right  to  withhold  a 
ciptuna  from  a  student  on  such  a  condition.  It  would  be  a  frivolous  pretext,  if 
'hfre  were  not  men  enough  to  enforce  it,  and  boards  of  trustees  so  recreant  to  the 
(fiodpleB  of  constitutional  and  republican  liberty  as  to  suffer  it  to  be  done.  But  then 
i^  OM  school  daUy  disobeys  the  law,  and  its  leading  practitioners  hesitate  not,  on 
'Reasons,  to  riolate  the  code  of  ethics,  which,  indeed,  like  the  web  of  the  spider,  is 
^(Jtot  priocipattr  to  restzain  and  punish  the  weak.    A.  W. 

t  The  Medi^Becord,  New  York,  1876. 
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occopying,  as  we  do,  a  happy  mean  between  the  two  extremeB— a 
mean  toward  ^hich  both  are  snrely  tending.  As  eclectics  we  mast 
choose  tiie  best  means  within  onr  reach  for  the  fnrtherance  and 
accomplishment  of  onr  noble  work,  and  to  see  to  it  that  nothing  illib- 
eral or  proscriptive  be  laid  to  our  charge.  Eqnal  riglits  we  claim  in 
the  great  field  of  action,  and  we  claim  what  for  ourselves  we  shonld 
not  withhold  from  others,  whether  high  or  low,  black  or  white,  male 
or  female." 

The  society  has  issned  sixteen  ^*  annual  publications,"  giving  a 
synopsis  of  its  proceedings,  the  principal  scientific  papers  and  di^ 
coveries,  and  accounts  of  other  matters  interesting  to  eclectics.  It 
has  upheld  the  standard,  and  succeded  in  keeping  the  reformed 
practice  before  the  people  sufficiently  to  make  it  a  power  in  the 
State. 


MESSAGES  FROM  ECLECTIC  MEDICAL  SOCIETIES. 

Besides  the  few  reports  on  the  status  of  eclectic  medicine  which 
have  been  transmitted,  the  recording  secretary  has  also  received  ofBcial 
copies  of  the  journals  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Surgery  Society  ol 
Michigan,  and  the  Eclectic  Medical  Society  of  the  States  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  with  requests  that  they  shonld  be  included  in 
the  volume  of  Transactions  of  the  National  Eclectic  Medical  Associa^ 
tion.  As,  however,  this  association,  under  its  prescint  form,  has  no 
organic  relation  with  other  organizations,  and  those  reports,  except 
the  one  from  Michigan,  had  not  been  formally  brought  to  its  cogni* 
zance,  the  secretary  could  feel  at  liberty  only  to  present  thedocumenti 
to  its  next  meeting  for  its  consideration. 

The  following  resolutions  in  relation  to  the  organic  structure  oi 
the  National  Edectic  Medical  Association,  have  also  been  presented : 

I.  Fbom  the  Eoleotio  Medical  Sooibty  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Hesolvedj  That  this  society  appoint  ten  delegates  to  attend  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  National  Eclectic  Medical  Association  in  1877, 
and  that  said  delegates  be  instructed  to  propose  and  support  such  a 
change  in  the  constitution  of  that  body  as  shall  make  it  a  representa 
tive  organization,  holding  distinct  and  properly  defined  relations  tc 
the  State  societies,  and  such  as  are  essential  to  their*mutual  efficiency. 
Adopted  October  18,  1876. 

D.  E.  SMITH,  M.  D.,  President 
J.  E.  Daitelson,  M.  D.,  Secretary. 

II.  FsoM  THE  Susquehanna  Eoleotio  Medical  Society  of  Penn 

STLVANIA.* 

Resolved  J  That  the  Susquehanna  Eclectic  Medical  Society  take  thi^ 
opportunity  to  recommend  and  ask  for  the  revision  of  the  constitni 

*  This  society  was  organized  la  1872,  and  meets  semS -annually.  Its  membershii 
is  chiefly  included  in  the  counties  of  Susquehanna  Luzerne,  Wayne  and  V^yomingi 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  Broome  and  Delaware,  in  New  York. 
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tioo  of  the  Ifational  Eclectic  Medical  Aseociation  on  the  basis  of 
loeal  rgfresentation,  and  therefore  propose  that  that  association  be 
henceforth  conatitated  of  the  members  now  in  good  standing,  of 
delegates  finom  each  local  or  district  organization  in  fellowship  with 
the  eclectic  doctrines  and  practice,  and  of  permanent  members  to  be 
chosen  from  delegates  who  may  have  been  recommended  by  their 
eonstituents  for  such  membership. 

Resolvedj  That  a  copy  of  this  resolntion,  daly  certified,  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  secretary  of  the  llational  Eclectic  Medical  Association, 
with  the  reqacBt  that  it  sliall  be  included  in  the  published  transactions 
and  otherwise  made  public,  as  he  shall  deem  expedient.  Adopted 
January  10, 1877. 

A.  B.  WOODWARD,  M,  D.,  President. 
C.  H.  Yblyihotok,  M.  D.,  Secretary, 
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APPENDIX. 


BISTORT  AND  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ECLECTIC  MEDI 
CAL  ASSOCLAlTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  PRIOR  TO  THE  LATJ 
CIVIL  WAR,  INCLUDING  THE  EARLIER  MEMORIALS  OF  REFORMEI 
MEDICINE  IN  THIS  COUNTRY. 

[From  the  Transactions  of  the  National  Eclectic  Medical  Association  for  th 
years  1870  and  1871,  page  3.] 

^'  Resolved^  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  as  a  pnblishinj 
committee,  to  act  in  concert  with  the  executive  committee  of  thi 
association,  with  power  to  collate  and  edit  such  parts  of  proceeding 
of,  and  the  papers  read  at  the  meetings  of  the  National  Eclectic  Medi 
cal  Association,  held  from  1848  till  1856,  and  that  these,  with  th 
entire  proceedings  of,  and  the  papers  read  at  the  annual  session,  b 
published  as  soon  as  the  matter  can  be  prepared." 

*    [From  the  Transactions  of  the  Second  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  EclecU 
Medical  Association,  page  91.] 

"  R.  S.  Newton,  chairman  of  the  pnblishing  committee  of  thre< 
appointed  by  the  convention  at  Chicago  last  year  (1870),  to  act  i 
cpncert  with  the  executive  committiee  of  that  body  in  collating  an 
editing  such  part  of  the  proceedings  as  they  thought  worthy  of  publ 
cation,  reported  that  in  view  of  the  alterations  that  might  be  mad< 
and, the  new  baeinees  that  might  be  brought  forward  in  the  preseii 
convention,  the  committee  had  thought  it  best  to  delay  the  publico 
tion  of  those  proceedings  till  after  the  adjournment  of  the  preser 
convention.  The  preparations  for  pnblishing  had,  however,  bee 
made,  and  the  matter  was  all  ready. 

'^E.  S.  McClellan  moved  that  the  report  of  the  committee  I 
accepted  and  the  committee  continued  and  authorized  to  edit  an 
publish  the  proceedings  of  both  conventions.     Carried." 


PRELIMINARY  HISTORY. 

The  inquirer  who  endeavors  to  ascertain  the  real  history  and  do 
trines  of  American  eclectics  elsewhere  than  in  their  own  sciiools  ar 
writings,  will  hardly  succeed.  The  cacoethes  of  non-eclectics  indue 
them  to  misrepresent  us  in  every  essential  particular.  It  is,  therefor 
the  interest  as  well  as  the  duty  of  those  tavoring  that  school  of  mec 
cal  practice,  and  who  love  to  speak  and  hear  the  truth,  that  tl 
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oemoiy  of  the  early  days,  the  pioneers,  and  the  doctrines  of  eclectic 
medidae  shall  be  &ithfally  and  earnestly  cherished. 

The  present  report  will  not  include  within  its  province,  except 
-neideotally,  any  exposition  of  the  eclectic  doctrines  and  practice. 
I:  Till  iDclode  the  early  history,  principally  official,  as  cobipiled  from 

Eelectiea  and  others  will  perceive  that  the  American  eclectic 
;»ractice,  in  its  inception,  took  its  ori^n  in  this  country  in  the  eight- 
•^entb  eentary ;  that  it  was  essentially  a  botanical  practice ;  that  it 
antedated  and  was,  from  the  firat,  distinct  trom  the  Thomson ian 
school,  and  that  the  endeavor  to  blen<}  the  history  of  the  two,  is  alike 
cDJost  to  both  as  it  is  untrne. 

rerfaaps  the  most  stnpid,  and  probably,  willfully-perverted  account 
of  the  edeetic  school  of  medicine  ever  yet  published,  is  the  one  appear- 
ing in  Appleton's  New  American  Cyclopoedia,  credited  to  Hobert  J. 
Edcs,  of  Harvard  University.  What  makes  tbe  matter  more  flagrant 
t!>.  that  the  editor  twice  refused  the  offer  of  a  correct  history  of  the 
eclectic  practice.  He  seems  to  have  preferred  the  following  tissue  of 
fftkehood  and  misrepresentation  which  indeed  in  that  peculiar  line  it 
i»  yerj  hard  to  beat : 

*"  ScHooLa  OF  MsDidNS  —  Edecticism.  Eclectic  medicine  is  a  term 
"^fsA  xo  designate  a  school  of  medicine  whose  distinctive  doctrines  are 
the  selection  of  whatever  may  be  thought  the  best  practice  of  other 
schools,  and  the  employment  of  specific  biedication.  These  specifics 
Lne  not  directed  to  symptoms  merely,  but  are  designed  to  obviate 
ptrtiealar  pathological  conditions ;  thus  a  certain  class  of  diseases 
^ente  similar  morbid  products,  and  remedies  calculated  to  remove 
these  through  the  various  excretory  organs  are  termed  by  the  eclec- 
tics *  specific  remedies.'  Dr.  Benjamin  {jnc)  Thompson,  Uic)  Concord, 
X.  H.,  the  founder  of  what  was  at  one  time  known  as  the  botanic  or 
ToijiDpsoDian  {jsic)  practice,  in  America*  was  one  of  the  oldest  members 
->t  the  school  I !  ( !  1)  and  so  was  Dr.  Wooster  Beach,  who,  many  years 
&^  founded  in  New  York  the  ^  Reformed  Medical  Ck)llege,'  which 
Vis  soon  relinqnished.  Another  was  established  at  Worthington, 
^^iiio,  whidi,  at  tlie  end  of  ten  or  twelve  years,  was  also  discontinued  ; 
asd  another  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  1845,  under  the  name  of  the 
*£cleetic  Medical  Institute.'  'This  is  regarded  as  the  parent  school 
cf  eclecticism,  etc.,  etc. 

*'The  remedial  agents  which  we  employ,"  says  the  late  Thomas  Y. 
Morrow,  ^  are  chiefly  derived  from  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The 
'pinion  that  vegetable  materials  are  more  congenial  to  the  human 
STBtem  than  mineral  preparations,  is  not,  by  any  means,  peculiar  to 
'flrselves ;  it  has  been  frequently  expressed  by  the  most  celebrated 
phv«ieuiQ6  of  modern  times.  *  *  *  Among  the  comparatively 
:ev  physicians  of  modern  times  who  have  become  extensively 
icqQAinted  with  botanical  science  and  the  properties  and  uses  of 
^t^etable  remedial  agents,  the  opinion  has  uniformly  prevailed  that 
iev  posaeas  a  decided  superiority  over  mineral  preparations.  Not- 
vithsuodiDg  all  this,  no  one,  for  a  long  time,  seemed  to  dare  to  come 
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forward  and  attempt  to  establish  and  bringinton^e  a  scientific  botani- 
cal system,'  to  the  exclusion  of  tfa^ir  destructive  mineral  agents,  which 
have  proved  fatal  to  themselves  and  entailed  misery  upon  millionB 
more.  All  seemed  to  fear  the  torrents  of  scandal  and  abuse  which 
they  knew  would  be  poured  forth  firom  tlie  great  mass  of  their  pro- 
fessional brethren,  who,  through  ignoraifce  of  medico-botanical  science, 
they  knew  could  not  appreciate  the  utility  and  superiority  of  such  a 
system. 

^^  The  honor  of  attempting  to  introduce  a  scientific  botanical  sys- 
tem of  medical  and  surgical  practice,  seemed  to  be  reserved  for  the 
celebrated  Dr.  W.  Beach,  of  rfew  York.  Circumstances  placed  Dr. 
Beach,  in  early  life,  in  a  situation  for  observing  the  destructive  effects 
of  calomel.  This  caused  him  to  feel  that  suf^ring  humanity  loudly 
called  for  a  reformation  in  medical  science.  Being  desirous  of  pursu- 
ing medicine  as  a  profession,,  and  having  heard  of  a  celebrated  botani- 
cal physician,  Dr.  Tidd,in  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Beach  resolved  on  paying 
the  doctor  a  visit  and  becoming  his  student.  He  found  that  Dr.  Tidd 
had  first  received  his  system  of  practice  from  a  celebrated  Gernoan 
physician,  and  afterward  had  obtained  much  valuable  information 
from  a  relative,  who.  during  the  war,  had  been  taken  a  prisoner 
among  the  Indians,  from  whom  he  had  learned  the  medicinal  virtues  of 
many  plants.  These  advantages,  together  with  thirty  or  forty  yeare" 
experience,  had  rendered  him  very  celebrated.  ^  His  praise  was  in 
the  mouth  of  almost  every  one,  and  his  fame  was  throughout  the 
country.'  '  Notwithstanding  my  urgent  solicitations,'  says  Dr.  Beach, 
^  I  could  not  persuade  him  to  receive  me  as  a  student  1 '  A  second 
visit,  some  months  afterward,  proved  equally  fruitless.  After  th(j 
lapse  of  six  or  seven  years,  Mr.  Beach,  being  in  the  city  of  Pliila 
delphia,  resolved  on  paying  the  old  doctor  a  third  visit.  This 
proved  successful.  He  was  admitted  as  a  student,  remained  witii 
the  doctor  until  his  death,  and  then  succeeded  him  in  practice,  unti) 
having  been  called  to  attend  some  important  and  dimcnlt  cases  ir 
New  York,  with  which  he  was  successful,  he  was  thus  introducec 
into  practice  in  that  city.  Being  then  located  in  the  city  of  Nev 
York,  Dr.  Beach  embraced  the  opportunity  of  attending  the  lecturo 
in  the  university,  and  received  a  diploma  according  to  the  lawi 
of  the  State.  Afterward,  he  continued  to  practice  upon  hie  botani 
ical  system,  and  his  skill  and  success  soon  gained  him  many  suh 
stantial  friends,  and,  of  course,  called  down  upon  him  torrents  o 
slander  and  abuse  from  the  illiberal  and  bigoted  part  of  the  medics 
profession. 

'^At  length,  in  1857,  in  order  to  extend  the  benefits  of  the  improves 
system  of  medical  and  surgical  practice,  an  edifice  was  erected,  an< 
an  institution,  denominated  the  United  States  Infirmary,  was  opener 
for  the  reception  of  patients.  From  June  1,  1827,  to  June  1,  lS2i 
2,100  patients  were  attended  at  the  infirmary,  which  was  snperitf 
tended  by  Dr.  Beach,  aided  by  some  others  who  had  previously  bee 
his  private  pupils.  In  1829  a  school  was  opened  for  teaching  all  tli 
departments  of  inedical  science  and  the  principles  of  the  improve 
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sT6tem  of  practice.  It  waB  at  first  called  the  ^  New  York  Medical 
Academy,'  and  afterward  received  the  name  of  the  '  Beforined  Medi- 
cal College  of  New  York.'  " 

Ths  Fibst  National  O&ganizatiok.  * 

**  Daring  the  same  year  a  society  was  formed  called  the  '  Keformed 
Medical  Society  of  the  United  States? 

*'At  a  meeting  of  the  society,  May  3,  1830,  the  following  is  among 
the  resolations  adopted,  namely  : 

^'  ^Ruolvedy  That  this  society  deem  it  expedient  to  establish  an 
additional  school  in  some  town  on  the  Ohio  river,  or  some  of  its 
navigable  tributaries,  in  order  that  the  people  of  the  west  may  avail 
themselves  of  the  advantages  resulting  from  a  scientific  knowledge  of 
hotanic  medicine.' 

"In  accordance  with  this  resolution,  in  the  autumn  of  1830,  a 
H'koul  waseetablisbed  at  Worthington,  Ohio,  as  the  medical  depart- 
'ueot  of  the  Wortiiington  College.  At  first  it  met  with  the  most 
r>itter,  violent  and  unjust  opposition,  bnt  ^January,  1836)  it  has  been 
enabled  to  withstand  the  snafts  of  envy,  ]ealou8y  and  reproach,  and 
to  progress  gradually  onward,  until  it  has  arrived  at  its  present 
d'Orishing  condition. 

'*'  There  are  now,  in  different  sections  of  the  United  States,  about 
2«>0  regularly  educated  scientific  medical  reformers,  who  have  gone 
fjrth  from  the  New  Yorlj  and  Worthington  schools,  besides  a  con- 
^derable  number  of  old-school  physicians,  who  have  come  out  and 
'penly  declared  themselves  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  improved  or 
UiUnical  system  of  medical  and  surgical  practice,  so  far  as  they  have 
\^n  able  to  become  acquainted  with  its  principles." 

Thk  Befobicsd  not  Identical  with  Thomsonian  Practice. 

"^  We  have  thought  proper  to  give  this  brief  sketch  of  the  origin 
And  progrefis  of  scientific  medical  reform,  for  the  purpose  of  doing 
iwaj  certain  erroneous  impressions  that  exist  in  difierent  parts  of  the 
^^DDtry  respecting  our  system,  namely  :  that  it  is  identical,  or  inti- 
mately connected  with,  or  fundamentally  depending  upon,  the  Thom- 
H*nian  {tic)  or  steam  system. 

"It  will  readily  be  inferred,  from  the  preceding  statements,  that 
•'&r  system  originated  even  before  Thompson  {sic)  was  known,  and 
tiiat  daring  its  progress  it  was  gradually  improved  and  developed 
without  the  least  reference  to  his  system,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
vitbout  even  the  knowledge  that  such  a  system  as  the  Thompsonian 
'<V),  or  such  a  being  as  Samuel  Thompson  {sic)  was  in  existence. 

*"  We  do  not  mention  these  circumstances  for  the  pnrpose  of  cast- 
'\l  the  least  reflection  whatever  upon  Dr.  Thompson  {sic)  or  his  sys- 
*'.'*n:  &r  be  it  from  us.  We  wish  only  for  each  system  to  stand 
n-^'n  its  own  basis,  and  rise  or  fall  according  to  its  merits.  If  Thomp- 
*"n  (n(?)  has  made  any  important  discoveries  or  improvements  in 
'i.edical  science,  we  rejoice  at  it,  knowing  that,  sooner  or  later,  they 
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will  be  divnlffed.  We  mast  add,  however,  that  we  cannot  posBibly 
BDbscribe  to  the  doctrine  incnlcated  by  ThompBon  {sic)  that  the  sciences 
of  anatomy^  physiology^  eto,^  are  no  more  essential  to  a  physician 
than  a  cook.  On  the  contrary,  we  believe  that  a  physician  ought  to 
be  intimately  acqnainted  with  every  thing  belonging  to  \\\a  profession 
-r-  that  he  ought  to  be  a  scientific  man ;  not  superficially  so,  bat  pro- 
fessedly so,  and  as  extensively  so  as  possible.  Indeed,  the  real  dignity 
and  weight  of  character  of  a  medical  man,  and  consequently  his 
usefulness,  depends  upon  high  scientific  attainments,  profoundness  of 
judgment,  acuteness  of  discernment,  practice  and  perseverance  in 
investigation,  and  last,  though  not  least,  real  moral  worth."  * 

A  Sboond  Society  of  Reformed  Physioians. 

On  the  4th  of  April,  1836,  a  meeting  of  graduates  of  the  reformed 
medical  colleges  of  Worthington  and  New  York  was  held  at  the 
former  place,  and  continued  in  session  two  days.  They  adopted  a 
resolution,  as  follows : 

Resolved^  That  the  graduates  of  the  medical  department  of  Worth- 
ington College,  and  also  of  those  of  the  Reformed  Medical  College  of 
New  York,  living  in  the  western  and  southern  country,  constitute  a 
Reformed  Medical  Society,  the  object  of  which  society  shall  be  the 
promotion  of  the  cause  of  scientific  medical  reform. 

A  central  corresponding  committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of  I. 
G.  Jones,  R.  P.  Catby,   l.  B.  Fisher,  J.  Beeman  and  J.  R.  Paddock. 

The  first  annual  convention  of  the  society  was  held  at  Worthing- 
ton, May  1,  1837. 

P.  Huston,  M.  D.,  was  elected  president,  and 'A.  D.  Sweet,  secre- 
tary. The  session  was  occupied  with  papers  and  discourses.  We 
have  no  record  of  subsequent  meetings ;  and  they  seem  to  have  been 
of  greater  value  to  practitiDuers  at  the  time  than  to  subsequent 
explorers  after  historical  information.  Indeed,  at  that  period,  eclectic 
methods,  for  it  is  a  misuse  of  language  to  call  any  mode  of  practice  a 
system^  were  largely  of  the  nature  of  inquiry.  Dr.  Beach  had  demon- 
strated his  method  in  1832,  when  authorized  by  an  alderman  of  New 
York  to  treat  cholera  patients  ;  but  the  old-school  practitioners  have 
been  very  successful  in  preventing  the  employment  of  any  eclectic  in 
such  a  capacity  since  that  time. 

The  Worthington  school,  of  which  Professor  Morrow  was  the  ruling 
spirit,  continued  to  prosper  for  many  years.  Its  enemies,  however, 
seized  every  opportunity  to  vilify  its  operations  and  teachings,  and 
finally,  as  this  was  the  mob  period  of  America,  succeeded  in  raising 
a  mob  to  destroy  the  buildings.  Old-school  physicians  were  most 
influential  in  this  disgraceful  affair ;  but,  as  is  too  usual,  a  disafiTected 
professor  or  two  had  been  most  active  in  directing  attention  to  the 
vulnerable  point.  In  the  absence  of  any  law  authorizing  the  procur- 
ing of  dissecting  material,  it  was  obtained  in  other  methods,  and  an 

*  Thomas  Y.  Morrow :  Western  Medical  Reformer,  volume  i,  number  1,  January, 
1836. 
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ineenzpnlons  man  had  no  difScalty  in  making  up  stories  that  could 
inflame  an  ignorant  mnltitude.  These  things  led  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  Worthiugton,  and  the  establishment  of  an  unchartered 
sehool  at  Cincinnati. 

The  triumph  over  the  new  school  of  medicine  seemed  complete. 
Both  the  New  York  and  Worthington  schools  were  closed,  and  the 
Dational  organization  had  been  imperfectly  maintained.  Bnt  Thos. 
V&ughn  Morrow  lived,  and  therefore  it  was  hardly  possible  to  destroy 
reformed  medicine.  "  Of  higher  moral  tone  than  Dr.  Beach,  thoroughly 
anfelfish  and  uncompromising,  and  an  organizer  in  the  emphatic 
?ense  of  the  term,  he  was  not  many  years  in  establishing  a  new  medi- 
ead  coU^e.  Having  set  that  in  operation  his  next  eflforts  were  directed 
Co  the  formation  of  a  national  organization  of  reformed  physicians. 
Acoordinglyy  in  the  winter  of  1848,  at  his  suggestion,  was  issued  the 
following : 

OiLLL  POK  A  (Contention  of  Reformed  PEAorrnoNEES  of  Medicine. 

Believing  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  friends  of  medical 
reform  shonld  establish  an  organization  in  order  to  promote  that  cause 
in  the  prosperity  of  which  they  are  vitally  interested  ;  the  under 
dened,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  and  inclinations  (signified  to 
ihem  by  letter  and  otherwise)  of  a  large  number  of  practitioners  of 
the  eclectic  reformed  school,  have  designated  Thursday,  the  25th  day 
uf  May,  1848,  for  the  holding  of  the  convention  of  such  practitioners 
uf  medicine,  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  to  take  such  action  as 
may  be  proper.  The  hall  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  is  offered 
for  the  session  of  the  convention.  The  demands  for  the  service  of 
enlightened  reformed  physicians  everywhere,  the  interests  involved 
in  this  enterprise,  the  efforts  of  the  enemies  of  medical  progress  to 
crash  the  advocates  of  reform,  and  the  necessity  for  union  and  con- 
cert of  action  among  our  own  members,  constitute  reasons  for  the 
proposed  action  at  the  present  time.  It  is  hoped  that  the  liberal  and 
independent  members  of  the  medical  profession  will  co-operate  with 
us;  especially  all  who  sincerely  desire  a  reform  in  the  condition  and 
practice  of  the  healing  art.  We  anticipate  much  pleasure  in  meet- 
ing with  those  who  have  been  faithful  sentinels  on  the  watch-towers, 
vho  have  battled,  in  common  with  ourselves,  for  the  establishment 
uf  great  and  important  principles.  Let  our  professional  friends,  from 
every  quarter  of  the  country,  make  it  convenient  to  assemble  with  us 
OD  this  occasion,  prepared  to  contribute  to  its  success  by  communica- 
ting the  improvements  and  discoveries  which  they  have  made,  and 
by  reading  or  discussing  such  original  papers  as  they  may  choose  to 
present  in  reference  to  any  of  the  departments  of  their  profession. 
They  will  also  aid  us  by  the  wisdom  of  their  counsels  in  regard  to 
measures  that  will  assure  the  achievement  of  important  results,  and 
cuDtribnte  to  the  elevating  of  the  practice  of  medicine,  from  its 
present  low,  unscientific  and  otherwise  objectionable  state,  to  a  con- 
«iitioa  higher,  nobler  and  more  worthy  of  a  learned  and  beneficial 
proteaaion. 
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All  communications  in  reference  to  the  proposed  convention  should 
be  addressed  to  T.  V.  Morrow,  M.  D.,  Cincinnati. 

(Signed)  WOOgTER  BEACH,  M.  D.,  of  New  York  City. 

T.  V.  MORROW.  M.  D.,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
L.  E.  JONES,  M.  D.,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

A.  H.  BALDRIDGE,  M.  D.,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
J.  R.  BUCHANAN,  M.  D.,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

B.  L.  HILL,  M.  D  ,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

J.  H.  OLIVER,  M.  D.,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

P.  K.  WOMBAUGH,  M.  D.,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

J.  WILSON,  M.  D.,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

I.  J.  AVERY,  M.  D.,  of  Reading,  Oiiio. 

DAVID  JORDAN.  M.  D.,  of  Dayton,  Ohio. 

J.  DAVIS,  M.  D.,  of  of  Greenfield,  Ohio. 

I.  G.  JONES,  M.  D.,  of  Colnmbs,  Ohio. 
.  J.  S.  ORMSBY,  M.  JD.,  of  Westmoreland   county.  Pa. 

A.  KENDALL,  M.  D.,  of  New  Orleans,  La. 

O.  DAVIS,  M.  D.,  of  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y. 
^.  J.  H  ULSE,  M.  D.,  of  Louisville,  Ky. 
•X  SAPPINGTON,  M.  D.,  of  Arrow  Rock,  Mo. 

L.  OLDSHUE,  M.  D.,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

A.  BROWN,  M.  D.,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
J.  HORTON,  M.  D.,  of  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 
EGBERT  S.  NEWTON,  M.  D.,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
J.  KING,  M  D.,  of  Owingsville,  Ky. 

J.  R.  PADDOCK,  M.  D.,  of  Maysville,  Ky. 
DRS.  DAVIS  &  TEBBS,  M.  D.,  of  Maysville,  Kv. 
J.  O.  BANNON,  M.  D.,  of  Elizabeth,  Kv. 
DRS.  CHASE  &  SNYDER,  of  Dublin,  la. 

B.  F.  JUDD,  M.  D.,  of  Greenville,  Pa. 
THOS.  COOKE,  M.  D.,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
J.  H..  JORDAN.  M.  D.,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  TEEGARDEN,  M.  D.,  of  La  Porte,  Ind. 

DRS.  BEEMAN  &  PARKER,  of  Birmingham,  Ohio. 

E.  BURLY,  M.  D.,  of  Minerva,  Ky. 

DR.  TEERBELL,  of  Iowa. 

Y.  L.  McNeill,  M.  D.,  of  Vlcksburg,  Miss. 

A.  ESSEX,  M.  D.,  of  Bethel,  Ohio. 

A.  STANTON,  M.  D.,  of  Ciiicago,  111. 

DRS.  TAYLOR  &  LOOMIS,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

CiNoiNKATi,  March,  1848. 
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« 
NATIONAL  CONVENTION  OF  ECLECTIC  PHYSICIANS. 

First  Meeting  in  1848. 

Porenant  to  the  call  for  a  National  Convention  of  Reformed  Phy- 
sicians of  the  Eclectic  School  of  iPractice,  and  others  sympathizing 
witlj  them,  a  respectable  number  of  physicians  representing  several 
ot  the  United  States,  assembled  in  the  hall  of.  the  Eclectic  Medical 
Institute  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  May  25,  1848.  The  hour  ot-  ten 
'>'clock,  A.  M.,  having  arrived,  the  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  P. 
K.  Wombangh,  a  signer  of  the  call. 

Prof.  Thomas  V.  Morrow  was  cliosen  to  preside,  and  Dr.  John 
Ki?>g  appointed  secretary.  The  following  were  the  permanent  officers 
of  the  convention,  viz. ; 

Prendent — Professor  Thomas  Vaughn  Morrow,  of  Cincinnati. 

Vice-Presidents ^-^Yivst,  David  Jordan,  of  Dayton,  Ohio  ;  second, 
S.  P.  Chase,  of  Dublin,  Ind.;  third,  C.  W.  Baldridge,  of  Kossville, 
Ohio:  fourth,  J.  S:  Orrasby ;  fifth,  A.  Kendall,  of  New  Orleans. 

&cretaries  —  John  King,  Lorenzo  E.  Jones.  "^ 

CoMHnrEES. 

On  Address  to  the  People  of  the  United  States  —  Joseph  R. 
Buchanan,  R.  S.  Newton,  Benj.  L.  Hill. 

On  Publication  and  Finance  —  T.  V.  Morrow,  James  H.  Oliver, 
S.  P.  Chase,  J.  Wilson. 

On  Legal  Rights  of  Reformed  Physician^  —  J.  R.  Buchanaq,  J, 
H.  Oliver, Morgan,  J.  S.  Ormsby,  A.  Kendall,  B.  L.  Hill. 


FIRST  DAT  —  Aftebnoon  Session. 

Prof.  J.  R.  Buchanan,  from  the  committee  on  address,  reported  an 
address  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  which  was  seconded 
and  adopted.  The  address  was  then  referred  to  the  committee  on 
pnblication. 

Papers  Received. 

Dr.  B.  8.  Heath,  of  western  New  York,  offered  a  paper  on  hyos- 
'yasnus  niger.  He  enumerated  seven  cases  of  its  successful  employ- 
meLt,  as  follows  :  First,  a  botanic  practitioner  suffering  from  asthma, 
vhich  was  relieved  by  the  Thomsonian  treatment  and  regimen,  was 
reiieved  in  ten  minutes  by  the  extract  of  hyoscyamus;  second,  a 
ffcttient  suffering  from  pleurisy,  with  violent  pain  and  difficult  respi- 
ntioo,  was  completely  relieved  in  two  hours  by  extract  of  hyoscya- 
iiii:£,  and  hot  fomentations  pf  the  affected  side  ;  third,  a  person,  aged 
fcij,  also  relieved  of  li  severe  attack  of  pleurisy  ;  fourth,  a  lady,  con- 
Cued  two  weeks  previous,  and  suffering  sey^re  pain,  and  unable  to 
?le<;p,  was  relievea  in  tiiree  hours,  by  administering  doses  of  half  a 
nio  every  hoar ;  fifth,  a  patient  suffering  froni  muscular  spasms  and 
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violent  pains,  which  resisted  other  means,  had  reipeatedly  been  i 
b;  hyoscyainuB,  in  thirty  to  sixty  minutes  ;  sixth,  a  patient,  a 
for  an  entire  week,- was  relieved  by  hyoscyamiis;  seventh,  h 
Dins  is  snccessf'nl  in  after-pains. 

W.  M,  Parker,  of  Ohio,  also  offered  a  paper  on  colliquat 
apiration.  He  spoke  forcibly  of  tincture  of  iron,  chloride  and  c 
as  nsefnl  in  tlie  coramon  treatment.  He  had,  however,  found 
retics  far  more  snccessful.  An  iufiiBiou  of  eupatorium  arom 
or  of  the  bark  of  the  platanus  occidentalia  (plane-tree  or 
wood)  in  roost  eases  is  sufficient.  His  favorite  remedy,  how 
the  pierospera  andromedea,  or  craw  ley-root.*  He  reconimt 
decoction  of  two  dr^cluns  of  the  brnised  root  in  five  fluid  oi 
boiling  water;  to  be  taken  an  hour  or  two  before  retiring  t 
He  wonld  also  recommend  the  use  of  tonic  and  astringent  bal 
the  medicine. 

Drs.  Wombaugh,  L.  E.  Jones  and  1.  G.  Jones,  were  a  cot 
to  inquire  and  report  in  regard  to  the  expediency  of  publis 
American  Eclectic  Dispensatory, 


SECOND  DAT  — MoKNiNO  Sksbion. 

The  committee  on  legal  rights  reported  the  form  of  a  m 
and  petition  to  legislatures.     The  report  was  accepted. 

The  committee  on  the  proposed  publication  of  an  Eclec-1 
pensatory  reported  adversely  ;  and  the  convention  agreed 
report. 

A  committee  on  permanent  organization  was  appointed,  co 
of  Thos.  V.  Morrow,  I.  G.  Jones  and  S.  P.  Chase. 

Dr.  I.  G.  Jones  spoke,  by  invitation,  upon  periodical  fevi 
recommended  the  use,  in  equal  parts,  of  quinia  sulphate,  ai 
ferrocyanide,  in  doses  of  one  to  six  grains,  administered  evi 
hours.  Dociors  Hill,  Oliver  and  Buchanan,  also  approved 
treatment. 


SECOND  DAY— Afternoon  Sbbsios. 

Pbofebsob  Mobrow  on  Mbdical  Instbvction. 
Dr.  T,  V.  Morrow  addressed  the  convention,  pursuant  to  in\ 
upon  the  duties  of  medical  reformers  at  the  present  time.  Ir 
accommodations  he  declared  should  be  made  for  professional 
tion.  What  had  already  been  done  was  the  work  of  a  few  ir 
als.  The  present  laculty  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Jnstiti 
expended  at  least  $19,000  in  the  purchase  of  grounds,  the  erei 
their  college  edifice,  and  the  procurement  of  apparatus,  ol 
amount  $14,000  had  been  already  paid.     This*  had  been  don< 

a  (he  caraUorhita  odonforrhita ;    the  pt«tv^e 
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short  period  of  two  years.  Not,  however,  without  serious  personal 
ineonTenience  to  the  members  of  the  faculty,  but  they  had  submitted 
\o  pecuniary  privation  for  the  sake  of  giving  the  cause  a  permanent 
foothold  in  the  free  soil  of  this  country,  in  order  to  afford,  at  all  times  . 
herenfierj  the  necessary  facilities  for  the  proper  training  and  edncar 
tion  of  the  present  and  future  itiedical  freemen  of  this  land,  and  also 
to  have  at  least  one  medical  college  that  would  forever  scorn  to  bow 
the  suppliant  knee  to  the  Baal  of  medical  despotism,  where  the  young 
eclectic  and  patriotic  candidates  for  the  profession  could  depend  on 
bearing  the  doctrines  of  that  profession  freely,  fearlessly  and  i'mpar- 
tiiillv  discussed,  and  their  error  and  slanders  exposed  and  condemned  ; 
where  the  mind  was  free  to  go  forward  in  quest  of  truth  in  the  free- 
dom and  plenitude  of  its  worthy  attributes,  and  where  the  odious  and 
&l>omtnable  custom  of  denouncing  men  for  opinion's  sake  could  find 
to  toleration  or  countenaAce. 

Prof.  Morrow  declared  the  enterprise  a  success  financially  as  well 
u  in  other  respects.  He  explained  the  condition  of  the  institute,  its 
Trants,  the  provision  for  a  sinking  fund  to  redeem  its  debt,  etc.  He 
alio  called  attention  to  the  Western  Medical  Reformer  and  Eclectic 
Joomal,  now  in  the  seventh  year  of  its  publication  ;  and  appealed  to 
detaohing  subscribers,  owing  several  thousand  dollars,  to  make  good 
their  indebtedness  like  honorable  men. 
The  following  resolution  was  accordingly  adopted: 
Resdvedy  That  we  regard  it  as  indispensable  to  the  cause  of  medi- 
al reform  that  a  journal  of  proper  character  be  regularly  published  ; 
ud  therefore  we  pledge  ourselves  to  give  our  hearty  support  to  an 
eclectic  journal  published  in  the  city  ot  Cincinnati. 

Diabetes  Treated  with  Lyoopus. 

Dr.  J.  Beeman  presented  a  paper  on  diabetes,  which  was  read  and 
cily  referred.  He  had  adopted  a  method  of  treatment  for  this  dis- 
«ase  BO  generally  mortal*,  wnich  had,  in   his   hands,  proved  almost 

ilws  snccessfal.     Mr.  D.  M had  been  given  up  by  his  old- 

sc-it-ol  physician.  His  symptoms  were  :  a  very  dry  skin,  constipated 
^jweb,  furred  tongue  with  red  edges,  great  debility,  and  a  prodigious 
-riDiry  flow.  Having  endeavored,  with  great  success,  to  procure 
tir^esis.  Dr.  Beeman  attempted  purgation  with  large  doses  of  jalap, 
trerr  two  or  three  hours,  fomentations  to  the  abdomen,  frictions  to 
•:i€5pine,  stimulating,  etc. ;  finally  succeeded  after  fifteen  hours.  The 
f«t  treatment  consisted  of  frequent  bathing  in  water  slightly 
1  kiline,  the  use  of  restorative  bitters,  and  the  sudorific  tincture  by 
'"C\l,  given  in  warm  infusions.  Tincture  of  cantharides  was  admin- 
^trred  three  times  daily,  in  doses  of  fifteen  to  thirty  drops,  stopping 
'*  "Tt  of  strangury.  An  infusion  of  lycopua  viy^giyiicm  was  used  for 
i'ink,  The  patient  was  confined  to  animal  food,  and  the  infusion 
\'  drink  of  L.,  or  L.  and  trUlium,  As  soon  as  the  strength  would 
hermit,  the  shower-bath  was  administered  regularly  every  morning, 
•  li'jved  by  wrapping  in  woolens.  A  stimulating  liniment  was 
^olied  to  the  spine,  and  afterward  a  sear-cloth  to  the  back.  Under 
tftj  treatment  the  patient  was  able,  at  the  end  of  three  weeks,  to  ride 
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nine  miles.  Dr.  Beeman  regarded  the  L.  as  tbe  principal  means  < 
care,  and  added  that  it  had  been  succesefnl  in  his  hands  during^  ti 
last  fifteen  years.  He  wonld  recommend,  in  an  acid  diathesis,  tli 
use  of  two  grains  of  quinia  sulphate  with  three  grains  of  tbe  potai 
sium  bicarbonate,  etc.  Mr.  M.  had  a  relapse  during  ajourney  t 
Vermont,  and  grew  worse  under  medical  treatment.  He  wrote  t 
Dr.  Beeman,  who  recommended  the  L.,  and  other  medical  a^eneie 
as  before,  which  soon  relieved  him. 

A  committee  of  five  was  ordered  for  the  devising  of  a  plan  for  th. 
collection  of  medical  statistics,  and.  Drs.  Buchanan,  W.  J.  Morgan 
J.  W.  Smith,  and  J.  Barton  designated  as  such  committee. 

The  committee  adjourned  till  the  next  morning. 


THIRD  DAY  —  Mobning  Session. 

The  convention  reassembled  at  eight  o'clock,  a.  m.,  president  Mor- 
row in  the  chair.  The  journal  of  the  previous  session  was  read  and 
approved. 

The  committee  on  permanent  organization  made  their  report, 
recommending  that  the  organization  of  the  present  convention  be 
continued  till  the  meeting  for  1849 ;  and  further,  the  appointment  of 
a  committee  of  three  to  prepare,  for  that  meeting,  the  draught  of 
the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  '^American  Eclectic  Medical 
Association." 

The  report  was  accepted,  and  the  recommendations  adopted. 

« 
Resolutions. 

Meaolvedy  That  the  eclectic  practitioners  of  the  difierent  States  be 
and  are  hereby  recommended  and  requested  to  form  themselves  into 
State  and  county  societies,  and  to  forward  their  proceedings  to  the 
officers  of  this  convention  as  early  as  possible,  for  the  report  of  the 
next  annual  convention. 

The  committee  on  medical  statistics  recommended  that  a  standing' 
committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  collect  medical  statistics,  whose 
duty  it  should  be  to  report  annually  ;* also,  that  the  members  and 
eclectic  practitioners  generally,  be  requested  to  report  annually,  to  the 
above  committee,  the  statistics  of  their  practice. 

Resolved^  That  while  we  are  opposed  to  proscription  in  all  matters 
of  difference  of  opinion,  we  would  earnestly  recommend  a  strict 
adherence,  on  the  part  of  practitioners,  to  the  principles  and  views 
set  forth  in  the  address  adopted  by  this  convention  ;  and  further,  that. 
the  members  of  this  convention  will,  in  no  case,  consent  to  be  held 
responsible  for  the  consequences  of  the  practice  of  such  individuals  as 
essentially  depart  from  their  principles.   . 

A 

Ybllow  Fbvbe. 

Dr.  A.  Kendall,  of  New  Orleans,  by  invitation,  addressed  the  con- 
vention upon  yellow  fever,  its  causes  and  treatment.    He  denied  that 
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h  hsftd  originated  in  Ne\v  Orleans  from  local  causes.  It  had  always 
tjetfu  imported.  The  common  treatment  was  by  foot-baths  in  mustard 
vatcr,  cnpping  and  scarrifying  the  region  q{  the  cervical  vertebr©, 
cjisturoil,  calomel  and  qninia.  In  the  second  stage,  the  treatment 
ci>Dsi£ted  of  calomel,  with  cnps  or  blisters  to  the  epigastrium,  followed 
bj  mercnrial  ointment.  Some  physicians  relied  upon  quinia  ;  others 
ised  the  lancet  with  deadly  effect.  The  old  Creole  women  were 
^nendlj  more  successtul  than  the  physicians.  They  relied  upon  foot- 
baths^ ptisans  and  herb-teas,  gentle  cathartics,  ice,  and  sometimes 
lime-jaice,  for  bathing. 

Dr.  K.  relied  upon  emetics  and  cathartics  with  cold  or  acid  baths. 
Experience  had  amply  proved  the  utility  of  emetics.     He  generally 
besran  with  a  decoction  made  as  follows  :  Recipe;  Eupatorii  perfol- 
iati,  one  onnce ,  asclepise  tnberosse,  four  drachms ;  capsici,  one  drachm  ; 
ziDziberi  et  myricse  ceriferse,  aa.,  two  drachms ;  aquee  bullientis,  one 
qcart;  dose,  one  to  two  gills  every  fifteen  minutes,  the  feet  being  in 
&  moBtard  bath  at  the.time.     Having  thus  produced  a  free  perspira- 
tion, a  strong  emetic  of  lobelia  should  be  admitiistered ;  or,  if  the 
irritable  oondition  of  the  stomach  forbade  this,  an  enema  of  L.  and 
scQtellaria.      After    emesis    and    relaxation,   a   brisk    non-irritating 
cathartic  shonld  be  employed.     The  fever  will  promptly  subside  in 
muet  cases.     The  cathartic  may  be  followed  by  cold  bathing  of  the 
bead  and  face ;  after  which,  if  the  fever  continues  obstinate,  sponging 
vith  acidulated  iced  water  will  effectually  quell  it  in  a  few  minutes. 
Thia  conrse  applied  in  the  first  stage  is  generally  sufficient,  and  will 
prevent  the  appearance  of  the  other  stages.     The  decoction  may,  in 
most  cafiea,  be  continued,  cold,  with  advantage.     It  is  necessary  to 
hare  free  action  of  the  liver  ;  and  if  we  find  heat  in  that  region,  with 
DO  appearance  of  bile  in  the  toeces,  cathartics  are  always  indicated, 
even  though  there  is  diarrhcea.     Warm  baths  and  vapor-baths  are 
injarioos  and  prostrating. 

If  the  physician  is  summoned  in  the  latter  stages  of  the  disease, 
be  shonld  first  produce  a  free  catharsis^  applying  pediluvia  and  sina- 
pisms to  the  extremities.  Cold  acid  bathing  should  also  be  adminis- 
tered, or  else  the  patient  should  be  wrapped  in  a  wet  sheet  moistened 
bj  ice-water  and  enveloped  by  a  blanket.  This  course  will  generally 
break  op  tiie  attack  in  about  six  hours. 

Dr.  Kendall  had  treated  seventy-three  patients  in  this  manner, 
generally  curing  them  in  less  than  five  days.  One  of  them  had  passed 
trom  him  into  other  hands  and  died  ;  two  relapsed  —  one  passing  into 
the  last  stage  before  Dr.  K.  was  again  notified,  and  the  other  receiv- 
ing no  farther  treatment  at  all.  Sixty-nine  recovered,  of  whom  one 
had  been  given  up  by  his  previous  medical  attendant. 

These  results  are  a  striking  proof  of  the  superiority  of  the  eclectic 

practice.     Under   the  other  modes  of  treatment,   the  mortality  has 

oeen  ten  times  as  great.     Under  conditions  for  a  fair  trial  of  the 

tdtctic  prcLciioej  he  confidently  believed,  tliere  would  not  a  single 

jhiimt  nave  been  lost. 
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R.  S.  NeWTOK  on  CltU.-PATHOLOOT. 

Dr.  Kobert  S.  Newton,  of  Cincinnati,  presented  and  read  h  ] 
"  on  Cancer,  its  nature  apd  causee."  He  had  for  several  year 
Ben  ted  li  is  researclies  on  that  subject.  His  invegtigations  sb 
that  cancer  is  primarily  a  local  and  not  a  constitutional  disease. 
very  best  microsco (.lists  have  failed,  in  every  instance,  to  detect 
the  blood,  before  its  softening,  though  they  find  it  there  after 
If  it  was  a  constitutional  disease  it  could  be  traced  in  the  circul 
before  ulceration.*  He  was,  tlierefore,  fully  satisfied  that  the  c 
had  a  local  origin.  Its  substance  consisted  of  entozoa  or  zoo 
cysts.  The  origin  was  an  entozoon  or  cancerous  animalcule;  i 
a  life  and  sensibility  peculiarly  its  own.  But  though  thus  inde 
ent  of  the  system,  it  nevertheless  subsisted  upon  it,  deriving  tl 
its  peculiar  nourishment.  It  is  generally  found  in  parts  having 
vitality,or  where,  from  external  violence,  disorganization  hasocc 
but  not  not  so  rapidly  as  to  prevent  the  tissue  from  taking  on  it 
new  constitution  and  animalized  form.  Thus  by  this  process  p 
change  takes  place,  produced  by  exiernal  caases,  and  a  new  pro 
living  organization,  is  the  result.  It  has  an  inherent  tendency  I 
up  or  destroy  contiguous  parts,  and  does  not  extend  by  the  pov 
a8similati<jn  ;  and,  as  a  general  thing,  the  powers  of  ihe  syster 
a  considerable  time,  are  not  impaired.  Hence,  as  the  disorc 
esseutiatly  local,  it  should  be  treated  by  local  applications,  su 
will  kill  the  entozoa — its  body,  and  the  roots  or  branches^ 
belong  to  it  —  these  being  the  reproducing  cause  when  the  kr 
used.  Then,  by  the  suppurative  process  which  takes  place,  the  t 
action  of  the  parts  is  changed,  and  so,  by  this  method,  many  ca 
have  been  treated  and  radically  cured.f 

COHMtTTEBB. 

The  president  now  announced  the  following  committees,  viz. 
On  Constitution  ajid  By-laws  —  John  King,  Benjamin  L.  Hi 
Barton. 

On  Medical  Statistics  —  J.  R.  Buchanan,  I.  G.  JoneB,  L.  E.  J 

•  Virchow,  of  Berlin,  in  his  treatise  on  "  Celluiar  Pathology,"  first  publis 
1668,  ten  yeai-s  ntier  the  reading  of  ihis  paper,  declared  that  in  lie  whole  range 
nlcroacopical  inveBligation.  including  indiacriminatelj  all  claeses  of  patien 
lever  found  a  alogle  case  of  cancer-cell,  or  any  evidence  of  cancer  in  llie  a; 
ixcept  where  ulceration  and  abBorptinn  bad  occurred.  Dr.  Carmichael.of 
>urgb,  also  declares  that  cancer  conBiBls  of  a  cell,  monad,  animalcule  or  cji 
hal  in  DO  instance  had  these  cells  tieen  found  in  the  circulation  before  ulce 
lad  occurred.  When  ulceration  and  absorption  had  taken  place,  he  was  a 
lelect  it  there  by  microscopical  czaDiiiialion. 

f  After  many  experiments,  Dr.  Newton  fixed  upon  zinc,  the  sulphate  orch 
o  destroy  Ihe  entozoa,  or,  more  properly,  the  cancerous  growth.  He  iocide 
ibserved  that  gangrene  or  other  blood-pi>ieoning,  would  not  take  place  in  w 
ir  ulcers,  whicb  were  treated  with  zinc  sulphate.  This  led  to  its  employm 
■a  antiseptic,  and  was  the  first  discovery  on  record  of  the  autiseptic  eu 
reatment 
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THIRD  DAY  —  Aftbbnoon  Session. 

Dr.  S.  P.  Chase  said  that  be  had  been  educated  to  h^lieve  that 
whiterer  the  regular  priests  of  mediciDc  had  propounded  was  orthodox. 
Whenever  any  of  his  family  was  sick,  it  was  for  the  doctor  to  pre- 
jcnbe,  and  they  opened  their  months  and  swallowed  any  thing  with 
ui!  srace-  He  had  even  regarded  it  as  dangerous  to  men's  moral  con- 
rdtntions  to  depart  from  the  old  practice.  The  afflictions  of  his  own 
!amilj  had  been  the  means  of  awakening  him.  During  an  experience 
■f  six  or  seven  years  of  sickness,  and  the  liberal  employment  of  as 
oiany  physiciaos,  with  worse  than  no  result,  he  had  detected  a  dispo- 
ilxkm  on  the  part  of  his  trusted  medical  advisers,  when  questions 
^ere  asked  them,  to  raistify  the  matter  and  leave  him  as  much  in  the 
iirk  as  they  found  him.  They  declared  tbat  it  was  his  province  to 
I'.deretand  texts  and  interpret  scripture,  but  that  it  was  theirs  to 
understand  medicine. 

What  bad  first  favorably  interested  him  with  the  reformed  practice 
^ss  the  desire  of  its  supporters  to  open  the  whole  subject  to  the 
wsblie,  and  appeal  to  good  sense  in  its  behalf.  In  this  way,  as  well 
ia  bj  rescning  his  wife  from  the  grave,  his  respected  friend,  now  in 
•ie  chair,  had  been  the  means  of  interesting  him  in  medical  reform. 
He  had  studied  the  subject  for  a  long  time  without  the  expectation 
t  €Dgaging  in  practice ;  but  as  he  came  to  understand  how  great  a 
'^'ics&ing  of  God  was  such  a  reformation,  he  felt  it  to  be  no  small 
;.trt  of  the  duty  he  owed  to  God  and  humanity,  to  labor  in  this 
^cevard,  and  to  practice,  if  he  was  able,  without  pecuniary  compen- 
sation. Every  thing  showed  that  we  are  approaching  a  new  era  in 
•^  history  of  the  world.  Old  opinions  as  well  as  old  institutions 
i?e  revolutionizing.  .An  old  man  once  confessed  to  him  :  ^^  I  at  first 
k-jked  upon  this  thing  of  reform  with  suspicion  ;  but  when  I  saw 
•Jilt  the  devil  was  after  you,  1  turned  to  help  you."  It  was  a  good 
r-iL  If  they  were  not  so  opposed  by  the  hosts  of  calomel,  it  might 
?:ill  have  remained  a  question  whether  this  cause  was  a  reform.  He 
predicted  an  enlarged  success.  Like  their  leader  in  this  movement, 
t^ej  should  never  consent  to  "  know  what  it  was  to  get  discouraged." 
laieed,  when  the  subject  was  properly  presented  to  literary  and 
scientific  men,  he  had  found  them  ready  to  give  encouragement. 
When  its  practitioners  are  properly  qualified  to  present  it,  there  will 
«  little  difficulty  in  making  its  way  in  any  community.  In  the 
-iTid*  of  the  best  men  it  will  be  sure  to  triumph.  We  want  for 
mdents  young  men  not  only  of  good  ability  and  moral  character,  but 
•T  the  boldest  and  most  active  minds,  and  of  the  highest  principles, 
▼ho  would  enter  the  profession  with  other  views  .th|m  for  pecuniary 
Tmoiament. 

The  Bbain. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Buchanan  remarked,  that  at  the  Eclectic  Mediqal  Insti- 
-ute  there  was  no  kind  of  knowledge  proscribed,  nor  ignorance  pre- 
9:nbei  They  did  not  "  send  a  man  to  Coventry  "  because  he  had  a 
tiixd  more  active  than  what  others  could  immediately  follow.     They 


did  not  pretend  to  dissect  the  brain  by  cutting  it  up  into  bUccb, 
ont  daiing  to  inquiie-  into  its  functions,  for  fear  of  having  aotni 
.more  than  estabiialied  dullness  would  appreciate  or  approve, 
regarded  it  as  the  widest  field  of  physiological,  and    thereaf 
pathological,  research. 

■  Their  adverearies,  who  dread  "novelties"  and  cherish  "res 
bility,"  are  well  illustrated  by  tlie  fable  of  the  donkey  and  the  i 
boat.  The  venerable  long-eared  veteran  was  trudging  along  his 
tomed  path,  with  his  spine  bent  into  tl>c  segment  of  a  circle 
old  acdustomed  load,  he  being  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  dlgi 
mail -carrier,  when  a  spirited  young  courser  accosted  him  and  n 
fully  directedTiis  attention  to  a  passing  steamboat  —  at.  tbesam' 
suggesting  the  advantage  of  a  way  to  do  such  work  more  east 
expeditiously.  "  Sir,"  demanded  the  donkey,  "  do  you  mean  to 
me?  How  long,  pray,  has  your  steamboat  been  beard  of! 
method  of  carrying  the  mail  has  been  in  honored  use  for  3,000 
Would  you  have  me  abandon  my  old  and  honorable  method  tor 
which  has  only  been  in  existence  about  fifty  years?  "Wliy,  sir, 
is  not  a  respectable  ^ss  in  the  whole  country  that  would  eveu 
of  such  a  thing." 

It  was  about  seven  years,  Dr.  Buchanan  remarked,  since  I 
completed  the  demonstration  of  a  physiological  correspoi 
betweun  the  brain  and  the  body;  but  as  metfical  reformers  i 
assume  the  character  and  position  of  "respectable  donkeys,' 
were  not  averse  to  Ihe  truth  because  of  its  recent  promulfj 
The  brain  is  the  fundamental  and  central  eeat  of  human  exit 
lu  it,  or  eke  nowhere,  is  the  seat  of  consciousness.  Man  has,  s 
speaking,  no  consciouBness  in  his  body  beyond  the  brain.  It  if 
tiiat  we  trace  up  the  last  link  between  mind  and  matter,  or  mii 
body. 

All  acknowledge  that  the  body  is  a  mechanism  worked  I 
brain.  Physiology  has  heretofore  looked  only  at  the  tools;  it 
watches  the  operations  of  the  mftBter-ineehanic.  The  brain,  th 
its  many  ramifications,  controls  the  function  of  every  organ. 

The  professor  proceeded  to  illustrate,  by  hia  diagrams,  the  i 
pondence  of  agues  with  the  parts  of  the  brain.  He  explaini 
peculiar  connection  of  general  vitality  and  muscular  force  wi 
base  of  the  brain ;  the  method  of  judging  of  theee  powers  I 
external  development,  and  the  precautions  necessary  in  the  tre« 
of  persons  of  different  constitutions.  He  pointed  out  the  syu 
of  the  lungs  with  particular  parts  of  the  brain  ;  the  induence  •. 
fact  in  pulmonary  dii<ease,  and  the  natural  niarka  of  a  tende 
pulmonary  consumption.  He  set  forth,  also,  the  relatiou  < 
neart,  liver,  Btomach,  etc.,  how  to  judge  from  the  conformation 
cranium  the  probable  condition  of  each  organ.  He  likewise  t 
of  the  various  feelings  of  melancholy,  fear,  hope,  etc.,  as  exp 
by  the  sympathies  between  the  brain  and  body,  and  illustral 
bearing  of  these  subjects  on  the  practice  of  medicine.  ' 

It  is  the  peculiar  character  of  eclectic  medical  reform  that  i 
universal  reform  and  universa)  progress.    Its  position  and  prt 
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nuj  be  illDBtrated  from  the  physical  history  of  the  world.  There 
was  ft  time,  according  to  geologists^  when  only  lizards  and  reptiles 
crawled  npon  the  face  of  the  earth.  Just  such  monstrous  things,  the 
uld  theories  of  medicines  now  appear.  In  the  progress  of  creation, 
higher  orders  of  beings  took  the  place  of  lower;  but  still  carniverous 
kod  destractive,  like  the  blood-letting  and  poisoning  practice,  and 
the  systems  ol  practice  that  have  successively  devoured  each  other. 
The  orders  of  animals  that  preceded  man  rose  successively  higher  in 
the  scale  of  intellectnal  power,  till  the  time  for  the  creation  of  man 
urived.  There  appeared  a  being  as  God  of  all  —  whose  mind  was 
Dot  fettered  in  an  inferior  organization,  and  whose  mental  eye  com- 
prehended all  departments  of  nature,  and  even  looked  forth  from  this 
to  other  planetary  worlds.  « 

Thus  in  the  science  of  medicine,  monstrous  and  unphilosophical 
eTSteois,  like  amphibious  monsters,  had  gradually  given  place  to 
Lio;her  forms  of  Jife  —  systems  more  comprehensive,  but  still  restricted 
chiefly  to  sensation,  and  incapable  of  looking  through  all  departments 
\}i  nature  and  comprehending  the  whole  of  truti).  But  when  the 
time  for  the  advent  of  man  arrived,  thus  came  the  sprrit  of  EoLEono 
Bevorx — iAe  humanity  of  medical  history  —  looking  into  all  depart- 
ments of  nature  unrestricted  ;  recognizing  the  truth  everywhere,  and 
Quiting.  the  whole  into  a  coipprehensive  system,  and  developing 
man,  his  diseases  and  their  treatment,  in  the  ample  manner  which 
aione  eoold  satisfy  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

Final  Adjouicnmbnt. 

After  passing  several  votes  of  thanks  for  courtesies  and  hospitali- 
ties, and  referring  the  papers  and  journal  to  the  publishing  commit- 
tee, the  convention  adjourned,  to  meet  again  at  Cincinnati,  on  the 
third  Tuesday  of  May,  1849,  at  two  o'clock,  p.  m. 


NATIONAL   CONVENTION   OF  ECLECTIC  PHYSICIANS. 

Sbcono  Msetino  in  1849, 

Aim  FOBMATION  OW  THE  NATIONAL  ECLECTIC  MeDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  national  convention  of  eclectic  physicians  reassembled,  pur 
siijint  to  adjournment,  at  the  hall  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute, 
in  the  ciiy  of  Cincinnati,  May  16,  1849.     Owing  to  the  epidemic  of^ 
eiioiera  then  prevailing,  the  attendance  was  not  large.     The  presi- 
dent, Prof.  Thomas  V.  Morrow,  took  the  chair. 

The  journal  of  the  preceding  session  of  the  convention,  in  1848, 
"^u  read  and  adopted. 

Dr.  Joseph  R.  ^Buchanan  read  an  address  to  the  convention,  from 
Dr.  P.  C.  Dolley,  on  the  "  Utility  of  Physical  Examination  in  Dis- 

5? 
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Dr.  King  delivered  a  disconrse  on  "  Life,^Health,  and  Disease,  as 
the  result  of  electrical  action." 

Ilemarks  and  inqairies  were  made  bj  Drs.  Hill,  Morrow,  BachaDan 
and  Powell. 


SECOND  DAY  -*-  Mobning  Session. 

Constitution  Rbpobted  and  Association  duly  Organized. 

The  committee  on  constitution  and  by-laws  reported  the  following 
constitution,  which,  after  some  slight  amendments,  was  adopted  : 

ConatittUion  of  the  National  Eclectic  Medical  Association, 

For  the  pnrpose  of  more  rapidly  extending  the  principles  of  medi- 
cal reform,  as  set  forth'in  the  addresses  of  the  first  National  Eclectic 
Medical,  convention,  held  in  Cincinnati,  the  25th  day  of  May,  1848, 
as  well  as  promoting  the  knowledge  and  dissemination  of  all  improve- 
ments'in  medical  science,  and  adopting  all  measures  which  may  be 
considered  necessary  to  forward  the  cause  of  medical  reform,  the 
members  of  this  convention  adopt  the  following  . 

CoNSirruTioN. 

Art.  I.  This  society  shall  be  known  by  the  name  of  the  ^^National 
Eclectic  Medical  Association." 

Abt.  II.  This  association  shall  be  governed  by  the  usual  parlia- 
mentary rules,  and  shall  liave  the  power  of  adopting  such  measures, 
rules  and  by-laws  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  and  proper. 

Abt.  III.  The  officers  of  this  association  shall  consist  of  a  presi- 
dent, two  vice-presidents,  two  recording  secretaries,  two  correspond- 
ing secretaries,  and  a  treasurer,  who  shall  perform  the  usual  auties 
appertaining  to  their  respective  offices,  and  who  shall  constitute  the 
executive  committee  of  the  association,  for  the  general  management 
of  its  affairs,  and  for  the  transaction  of  ail  business  not  delegated  to 
special  committees.  These  officers  shall  be  elected  by  ballot,  annually, 
at  the  first  regular  meeting  of  the  association. 

Art.  IY.  There  shall  also  be  committees  of  three,  each,  on  the 
following  branches  of  medical  science,  viz. :  on  theory  and  practice  ; 
on  surgery ;  on  obstetrics ;  on  materia  medica,  medical  botany  and 
pharmacy  ;  on  physiology  ;  chemistry,  and  on  medical  statistics,  who 
shall  be  appointed  annually  by  the  president  of  this  association,  and 
who  shall  receive  from  the  members  of  this  association,  and  from  all 
friends  of  medical  reform,  on  their  respective  branches,  all  interesting 
cases,  discoveries,  improvements,  suggestions,  and  other  useful  matter 
in  relation  to  medical  reform,  and  who  shall  annually  report  the  same 
to  this  association. 

Art.  Y.  The  association  shall  meet  and  hold  its  meetings  annually, 
at  such  time  and  place  as  niay  be  appointed  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  present  at  any  regular  yearly  meeting. 

Art.  YI.  No  alteration,  amendment  or  addition  can  be  made  to 
this  constitution,  except  by  a  majority  of  Iwo-thirds  of  the  members 
present  at  any  regular  yearly  meeting. 
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Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  constitntioD  and  by-laws  be 
instructed  to  insert,  as  one  of  the  by-laws,  an  article  that  all  those 
persons  who  have  signed  their  names  as  members  to  the  present  con- 
Tention,  be  constitated  members  of  the  association  under  the  new 
constitution. 

B^olvedy  That  the  committee  on  the  constitution  and  by-laws  con- 
tinue to  report  a  set  of  by-laws  for  the  association,  either  at  the 
present  or  the  next  annual  meeting. 

Resohedj  That  the  members  of  the  convention,  who  are  present,  be 
constitated  members  of  the  National  Eclectic  Medical  Association. 

Resolved,  That  the  election  of  oflScers  of  the  association  be  the  first 
business  after  the  opening  of  the  next  meeting. 

Choleba  and  its  Tebatment. 

Beeolved,  That  members  who  have  recently  had  experience  in  that 
direction,  be  requested  to  address  the  convention  in  regard  to  the 
treatment  of  cholera. 

Dr.  Morrow  remarked  that  he  had  derived  the  most  successful 
results  from  the  use  of  emetics  largely  administered,  such  as  the 
saturated  acetous  tincture  of  lobelia  and  sangninaria,  with  the  spiritu- 
ous saturated  tincture  of  aralia  spinosa,  aa/  and  to  check  the  dis- 
charges and  produce  an  action  ot  the  skin,  guaiacum,  cloves,  cinna- 
mon, of  each  one  scruple  to  one  quart  of  brandy,  of  which  to  give 
from  one  to  four  tablespoonfuls,  as  the  case  may  require,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  neutralizing  cordial,  together  with  the  usual  external 
means,  hot  bricks,  hot  bags  of  salt,  friction,  etc. 

Dr.  Hill  stated  that  he  had  found  the  best  results  in  cholera  from 
the  nse  of  the  saturated  acetous  tincture  of  lobelia  and  sanguinaria 
and  ictodes  foetida,  with  a  tincture  of  cypripedium,  aralia  spinosa, 
also  tea  of  cypripedium,  nepeta,  and  berries  of  xanthoxylon,  not 
omitti^ active  external  stimulating  applications.' 

Dr.  Vr .  Byrd  Powell  reported,  that  in  Memphis,  Tennessee,  the 
greatest  success  had  been  derived  from  the  use  of  a  four-grain  dose 
«'t'  equal  parts  of  opium,  camphor  and  kino.  He  also  spoke  further 
concerning  the  peculiar  difliculty  experienced  by  a  manufacturer  of 
aulphoric  add,  who  had  not  been  able  to  make  it  during  the  cold 
plague,  and  the  last  epidemic  of  cholera. 


SECOND  DAY  —  Afternoon  Session. 

Tiie  committee  on  the  nomination  of  officers  reported,  and  the 
'>>£cera  nominated  were  then  unanimously  chosen,  as  follows: 

Ofjickrs  of   the  National    Eclectic    Medical   Association  foe 

1849-1850. 

Present— T.  V.  Morrow,  M.  D.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

ytee-PresidenU —  1.  J.Avery,  M.  D.,  Keading,  Ohio ;  S.  P.  Chase, 
M.  D.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Recorditw  Secretaries  —  J.  King,  M.  D.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio ;  E.  A. 
Udge,  IL  1).,  GinciDnati,  Ohio. 


Correnportdi/ng  Secretariea  —  S.  S.  Cooke,  M.  D.,   Piqng,  '. 
conntj,  Ohio;  B.  L.  Hill,  M.  D.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Treasurer — P.  R.  Wornbangh,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Standing'  Oommtiteeb. 

On  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  —  T.  V.  Morrow,  M.  D 
cinnati,  Ohio  ;  I.  J.  Avery,  M.  D.,  Keftding,  Ohio  ;  J.  F,  Men 
D.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

On  Surgerj/  —  ^.  S.Newton,  M.  D.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  E.  I 
M.  D.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  ;  Z.  Freeman,  M.  D.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

On  Ohstetrica — A.  H. 'Baldridge,  M.  D.,  CinciMnati.  Ohi 
Brown,  M.  D.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio ;  A.  H.Willie,  M.  1),,  Cincinnati, 

On  Materia  Medica,  MediGol  Botany  and  Pharmacy  —  John 
M.  D.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  ;  L,  E.  Jones,  M.  D.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio ; 
Merrill,  M.  D.,  Indiftnapolia,  Ind. 

On  Phy^ology  —  J.  R.  Buclianan,  M.  D.,  Cincinnati,  Ohit 
B.  Powdl,  M.  0.,  Mempliip,  Tenn. ;  H.  P.  Gatchell,  M.  D.,  C 
nati,  Ohio. 

On  Chemistry  —  J.  H.  Oliver,  M.  D.,  Cincinnati,  Oliio;  J. 
M.  D.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  P.  C.  Dooley,  M.  D.,  Elyria.  Ohio. 

On  Medical  Statistics  —  J.  R.  Buchanan,  M.  D.,  Cincinnati, 
J.  Barton,  M.  D.,  Cincinnati,  Oiiio;  J.  Wilson,  M.  D.,  Cinci 
Ohio. 

On  Publication  and  Finance  —  B.  L.  Hill,  M.  D.,  Cincinnati, 
L.  E.  Jones,  M.  D.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  J.King, M.D.;  Cincinnati, 

On  Constitution  and  By-Laws  —  J.  King,  M.  D. ;  B.  L.  H 
D. ;  J.  Barton,  M.  D. 

To  prepare  an  Address  —  J.  R.  Buchanan,  M.  D. ;  J,  Kin 
D. ;  B.  L.  Hill,  M.  D. ;  R.  S.  Newton,  M.  D. ;  L.  E.  Jones.  M 

To  prepare  a  Manual  of  Pharmacy  —  J.  King,  M.  D.  ; 
Lodge,  M..  D. ;  Wm.  S.  Merrell. 

Resolutions. 
The  committee  on  resolutions  and  addresses  reported  the  foil 
resolutions,  namely  : 

1.  Resolved,  That  we  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  medical  profession  to  accept  truth  from  whatever  source 
come,  and  in  every  proper  niode  to  encourage  the  fullest  aii<3 
in  I'estigation  by  all. 

2.  Resolved,  That  we  regard  all  combinations  to  proscril 
degrade  any  portion  of  tlie  medical  profession  merely  on  aco< 
a  difference  of  opinion  in  matters  of  science,  as  a  high  crime  i 
the  profession,  against  the  community,  and  against  the  coinmor 
of  man. 

3.  Resolved,  That  it  Is  incumbent  upon  all  medical  refori 
regard  all  members  of  the  profeesiun  iu  a  spirit  of  liberal! 
coukL'sy,  to  abstain  from  personal  and  disparaging  reoiarke  ii 
euce  to  differences  of  doctrine,  and  to  cultivate  those  amicab 
tions  wliicli  admit  of  co-operation  in  the  pursuit  ol  truth. 

4.  Jiesolved-,  That  the  great  struggle  of  ihb  present  day 
medical  profeseioti  is  between  the  spirit  of  freedom  on  the  od< 
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which  is  seeking  for  truth  in  science,  and  tlie*8pirit  of  conservative 
despotism   on   the  other,  which  aims   to   perpetuate  its  power  and 
doctrines  bj  organized  combinations,  and  by  discountenancing  or  sup- 
pressing every  attempt  at  reform,  whatever  may  be  its  merits  or  its  • 
source. 

5.  Resclved^  That  we  regard  all  medical  reformers  wlio  are  strug- 
gling for  the  improvement  and  the  freedom  of  the  profession,  as 
enojaged  in  a  Jioly  cause;  and  that  we  regard  it  as  the  duty  of  all 
each,  whatever  may  be  their  differences  of  opinion  upon  minor  points, 
to  nnite,  iti  the  most  cordial  manner,  as  the  American  colonies  united 
in  their  struggle  for  freedom. 

6.  Besolved^  That  as  the  confederacy  of  the  patriotic  colonies  which 
achieved  the  freedom  of  America,  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a 
national  anion  of  independent  States,  forming  a  true  republic,  so  we 
hope  tliat  the  confederacy  of  medical  reformers  may  not 'only  achieve 
a  revolution,  but  establish,  in  the  highest  degree  of  freedom  and 
liarniooy,  the  Confederate  Republic  of  Medical  Science, 

The  report  was  accepted,  and  the  resolutions  unanimously  adopted. 

Resolved^  That  the  president  appoint  a  committee  of  five  to  pre- 
pare an  address  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  as  coming  from 
this  association. 

Drs.  i.  R.  Buchanan,  J.  King,  B.  L.  Hill,  R.  S.  Newton,  and  L. 
E.  Jones,  were  appointed  such  committee. 

Dr.  A.  H.  Willis  addressed  the  association  on  the  subject  of  masked 
a^e ;  the  intimate  relation  existing  between  it  and  the  bilious,  con- 
tinned  and  other  forms  of  fe^er ;  and  the  treatment  which  he  has 
tu'jnd  the  most  successful.  « 

Dr.  H.  P.  Gatchell  addressed  the  association  on  "the  Cause  of 
Intermittent  and  Bilious  Diseases,"  and  called  attention  to'the  exam- ' 
ioation  of  temperature  as  a  provocative  of  disease. 

Dr.  T.  V.  Morrow  addressed  the  association,  setting  forth  the  pro- 
ceedings at  Columbus,  in  relation  to  the  Cincinnati  Commercial  lios- 
pital  bill,  Renominating  them  shameful  and  infamous. 

Resolved,  That  this  association  hold  a  meeting,  in  this  hall,  on  the 
first  Monday  in  November,  1849,  beginning  at  10  a.  m. 

litsolvedj  That  the  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  NationaUEclectic 
Medical  Aasuciation  be  on  the  third  Tuesday  in  the  month  of  May  of 
♦-acL  year,  beginning  at  2  o'clock,  p.  m. 

Re^vedj  That  Dr.  Gatchell  be  requested  to  prepare  a  work  on  the 
Tnerits  of  the  eclectic  system  of  medical  practice  in  contrast  with 
"  allopathy,"  for  the  use  of  eclectic  and  other  reformed  practitioners. 

Dr.  Buchanan  read  a  communication  from  Dr.  W.  T.  Parker,  on 
the  Therapeutic  Action  of  Cinchona. 

Reiclceii^  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the  presi- 
dent to  attend  to  the  immediate  preparing  and  publication  of  a  manual 
of  pharmacy,  to  be  recommended  to  eclectic  practitioners  and  drug- 
pd&j  by  the  faculty  of  the  Cincinnati  Eclectic  Medical  Institute,  and 
the  cheers  of  this  association. 

Drs.  i.  King,  E.  A.  Lodge  and  Wm.  S.  Merrell  were  appointed 
Mch  eofomittee. 

The  aaBociation  then  adjourned. 


NATIONAL  ECLECTIC  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATIC 

ExTBA  Session. 
An  extra  meeting  of  the  associatioii  convened,  pureuant  to  i 
meat,  in  the  ball  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute,  November 
at  10  o'clock,  A.  M.  .  TLe  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by 
G.  Moore. 
,  The  president,  Dr.  T.  V.  Morrow,  theu  addreesed  the  asBot 
Dr.  Buchanan,  as  a  member  of  the  committee  ou  medical  s 
also  addressed  theassuciatioii,  urging  the  importance  of  medic 
tics,  and  the  necessity  of  practitioners  attending,  immediatel; 
preparation  and  furnishing  of  accurate  reports  of  Elieir  pra 
accordance  with  the  forai  adopted  by  the  convention  last  yea 


FIRST  DAT  — Aftkrkoon  Session. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Buchanan  : 

Resolved,  That  the  chair  appoint  a  committee  of  seven  ti 
rialize  the  Legislature,  in  behalf  of  this  association,  solicitir 
rights  in  regard  to  the  medical  supervision  of  the  Cincinm 
mercial  hospital. 

Drs.  Buchanan,  Hill,  Robs,  Avery,  Davis,  Jordan  and  Ki; 
appointed  a  committee  for  this  purpose. 

Cholera,  Dysentery,  etc.,  and  Deaths  Dubino  the  Epd 

Dr.  J.  R.  Buchanan  read  a  paper  on  the  treatment  of  ' 
Dysentery,  etc.,  by  Dr.  T.  J.  Wright. 

Dr.  P.  W.  Sampsel  reported  100  cases  of  scarlatina,  and  fivt 
also  6fty  cases  of  cholera-morbns,  with  no  deaths. 

Dr.  Murray  treated  150  cases  of  cholera.  From  ten  to  t 
these  were  in  the  spasmodic  stage.  He  lost  three  out  of'the 
of  which  were  in  a  collapsed  condition  when  he  was  called  ii 

Dr.  J).  P.  Wooster,  of  Racine,  Wisconsin,  slated  that 
treated  fifty  cases  of  dysentery,  all  successfully.  Dr.  W.  et 
had  been  eight  cases  only  of  cholera  in  their  town,  five  of  wl 
been  treated  by  old-school  physiciaoB,  and  all  resulted  fata 
other  three  were  treated  by  Dr.  W,,  and  relieved. 

Dr.  Behymer  treated  twenty-five  cases  of  dysentery,  with 
of  one. 

Dr.  Robinson  reported  forty-five  cases  of  cholera  and 
inlantum.  and  one  death ;  sixty-five  cases  of  dysentery  and  tw( 
nine  cases  of  fever  and  one  death. 

Dr.  Cowdrey,  of  Lafayette,  Ijidiana,  made  report  of  sev 
cases  of  cliolera  and  choiera-iniancum,  and  three  deaths. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Jones  treated  five  cases  of  cholera,  no  deaths ;  si: 
of  dysentery,  and  no  deaths;  five  typhoid  fever,  and  two  dei 

Dr.  Webster,  of  Middletown,  Butler  county,  Ohio,  stated  t 
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the  firet  of  May  to  th6  fifteenth  of  October  last,  he  had  treated  800 
cases  of  all  diseases,  with  a  loss  of  foar  cases.  The  fonr  lost  were 
made np of  one  phrenitis ;  one  congestive  fever;  one  eholera-in fan- 
turn,  and  one  delirum  tremens.  He  had  also  treated  eight  cases  of 
dysentery  successfully. 
Dr.  Barton  reported  thirty  cases  of  small-pox,  with  a  loss  of  one. 


SECOND  DAT  —  Mobnjng  Session. 

Reports  of  Diseases. 

Dr.  Wm.  King  reported  thirty  cases  of  typhoid  fever ;  fifteen  cases 
of  scarlatina ;  ten  of  pneumonia;  two  dysentery;  eight  cholera- 
ranrbos ;  four  English  ship-fever ;  all  treated  successfully. 

Dr.  J.  J.  Smith,  o?  Roanoke,  N.  C,  reported  eleven  cases  of  pneu- 
monia; ten  intermittent  fever ;  fifteen  remittent  fever;  five  leucor- 
rbrea ;  fifty  of  other  diseases  —  with  the  loss  of  three  patients,  who 
were  treated  under  the  most  unfavorable  circumstances. 

Dr.  Augustus  Eckert  stated  that  he  had  treated  865  cases  of  all 
diseases  daring  the  past  five  months,  and  lost,  of  this  number,  eleven 
fnlv. 

Memorial. 

Dr.  J.  R.  Buchanan,  chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  to  pre- 
pare a  memorial  to  the  Legislature,  reported  a  memorial,  which  report, 
After  some  discussion,  was  adopted. 


SECOND  DAY  —  Afteenoon  Session. 

Repobts. 

Dr.  S.  E.  Pearre  reported  500  cases  of  diseases  treated  during  the 
P»st  year,  with  a  loss  of  only  two. 

Dr.  A.  P.  Bald  ridge,  of  Springfield,  Ohio,  reported  twenty-five 
«J*6e8of  Asiatic  cholera;  six  of  these  were 'collapsed  cases,  four  of 
Thorn  died.  He  prescribed  for  .seventy-five  cases  of  cholerine 
nfcea&foUy. 

Dr.  Childs,  of  Madison,  Indiana,  reported  that  he  had  treated  from 
-'■)  to  300  case^  of  disease  during  the  past  year..  He  had  150  cases 
•f  cholera;  five  only  of  which  died  under  his  treatment.  He  had 
tftjated  forty-fonr  cases  of  consumption  and  diseases  of  the  lungs,  with 
*  W  of  three  only.  He  used  an  expectorant  in  these  cases,  com- 
j"5ed  of  equal  parts  of  tincture  of  iodine,  tincture  of  phytolacca, 
r.nctare  of  cimicifuga,  tincture  .of  sanguinaria,  and  tincture  of  myrrh. 
*M  this,  he  administered  from  one  to  four  teaspoonfuls  daily.  In  con- 
tectiou  with  the  expectorant^  he  used  a  syrup  of  elecampane,  comfrey, 
*i^  svramp  dogwood,  pUlea  trifoliata.  Occasional  emetics  were 
/iren  vitb  advantage  ;  but  thQ  greatest  benefit  derived  from  the  use 
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of  extensive  irritating  plasters  over  the  whole  sarface  of  th< 
and  a  part  of  the  back.  Re  wonld  let  them  discharge  free! 
five  to  eight  weeks.  He  used  lupulin  as  an  anodyne,  and  gn 
restorative  hitters,  with  cinchona  as  a  tonic. 

Dr.  Jas.  G-.  Hunt,  of  Cincinnati,  stated  that  his  present  : 
included  bat  four  cases  of  cholera,  as  all  the  others  had  heen  n 
in  connection  with  Dr.  Morrow's,  and  were  now  before  the 
Of  other  diseases,  he  had  treated  over  300  cases  since  the  first  i 
Ifist.  Diarrbcea  and  dysentery,  those  of  dysentery  forming  the 
proportion,  constituted  nearlv  one-half  of  this  number,  and  1 
been  treated  enccesafully.  From  the  remainder,  including  tl 
cases  of  cholera,  he  had  nine  deaths;  one  from  organic  disease 
,  heart,  one  from  hysterical  convulsions,  which  occurred  in  a  (j 
female  convalescing  from  dysentery,  which  had  been  preceded 
attick  uf  cholera;  another  was  a  man  with  cholera,  who  had  f 
far  into  the  stage  of  collapse  as  to  be  pulseless  and  unable  to 
nize  his  own  wife  or  brother  ;  two  others  had  been  under  otbei 
ment,  and  their  friends  despaired  of  their  recovery  before  1 
called  ;  the  sixth  waa  a  case  of  phthisis  pulmonalis  in  its  last 
under  treatment  only  two  weeks ;  the  seventh  death  was  from 
ent  small-pox  in  a  child  eight  montlm  old  j  the  eighth  from  c 
infantum  ;  the  ninth  irom  arachnids. 

Dr.  Yansandt  stated  that  he  had  treated  700  cases  of  iieea 
past  year,  and  had  but  four  deaths  in  his  practice. 

Dr.  B.  L.  Hill  remarked  that  the  report  heretofore  published 
treatment  of  cholera  was  not  complete,  as  lie  had  treated  man; 
subsequent  to  the  time  of  making  that  report.  In  all  he  bad  at 
eighty-nine  cases,  and  lost  one. 

Drs.  G.  L.  &  J.  P.  Ball  reported  244  cases  treated  by  then 
the  Ist  of  August,  1848,  to  the  Ist  of  October,  1849,  and  four  i 

Ths  Noubmcla.tubb. 

Dr.  Buchanan  addressed  the  association  in  reference  to  the  i 
of  our  medical  nomenclature,  and  the  convenience  of  uamii 
pharmaceutical  preparations,  and  writing  labels,  prescriptio 
deEcriptioDB,  of  cases,  etc.,  by  terms  composed  of  the  first  sylli 
the  name  of  each  article  entering  into  tlie  compound,  as  Jal. 
Car.,  for  the  "jalap,  senna  and  clove  powder,''  or  common 
bilious  physic,  etc. 

The  association  then  adjonrned  to  meet  on  the  third  Tuee 
May,  1850,  at  2  o'clock,  p.  m.,  at  the  hall  of  the  Eclectic  M 
Institute  of  Cincinnati. 
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NATIONAL  ECLECTIC  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

FiBST  Annual  Meeting. 

The  National  Eclectic  Medical  Agsociation  convened,  pursuant  to 
adjonrnment,  in  the  hall  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institate  of  Cincin<  - 
oati,  on  Taeaday  afternoon,  May  21, 1850.     The  session  was  opened  • 
with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dalbey ;  after  which  the  president,  Dr. 
Morrow,  delivered  an  address  on  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  Medical 
Reform. 

The  foUowfag  officers  were  chosen  for  the  ensuing  year,  viz. : 

President — Joseph  R.  Buchanan,  M.  D. 

Viee-PreHdents—'Bi,  T.  M.  Benedict,  M.  D. ;  T.  J.  Wright,  M.  D. 
Secretaries —  J.  G.  Hunt,  M.  D. ;  O.  E.  Newton,  M.  D. 
Oorrejrpondina  Secretaries —  S.  H.  Chase,  M.  D. ;  B.  L.  Hill,  M.  D. 
Treasurer  —  I.  J.  Avery,  M.  D. 

Reports  of  CoMMnrifiEs. 

The  reports  of  the  committees  on  theory  and  practice,  obstetrics, 
eiiemistry,  materia  medica,  physiology  and  surgery,  were  received. 

Cathabtiob  fob  Child-bearing  Women. 

Dr.  Morrow  stated  that  he  had  attended  abont  2,000  obstetrical 
eases  without  the  loss  of  one.  Much  of  his  success  he  attributed  to 
good  fortune;  but  considerable  to  having  given  mild  and  active 
cathartics  occasionally  fcr  several  weeks  previous  to  parturition, 
although  the  patient  might  have  hail  daily  and  pretty  free  evacua- 
tions from  the  bowels.  He  also  highly  recommended  the  administra- 
tion of  active  cathartics  two  or  three  days  af tei*  partHrition.  Formerly 
he  need  the  hydragogue  powder;  latterly,  the  podophyllin  gr.  ss. 
every  three  or  four  hours  till  free  catharsis,  rodophyllin,  gr.  ss. 
every  two  or  three  hours,  he  had  likewise  used,  with  success,  in  puer- 
peral fever. 


SECOND  DAY  —  Morning  Session. 

BspoRTS  ON  Diagnosis. 

Dr.  Morrow,  chairman  of  committee  on  theory  and  practice,  then 
delivered  an  address  on  Diagnosis,  under  the  following  heads : 

I.  The  importance  of  diagnosis  to  the  reputation  of  the  practi- 
tioner. 

II.  Correct  diagnosis  indispensably  necessary  to  the  success  of  the 
phjrician,  especiHiIy  in  difficult  cases;  failures  in  this  respect  being 
^wayg  injurions  to  his  reputation.  The  doctor  then  referred  to  errors 
freqaently  made  in  diagnosis.  He  particularized  masked  agues,  and 
insisted  that  the  paroxysmal  character  and  periodicity  of  diseased 
^oaxiifiBatationa  were  their  only  essential  characteristics.    The  interval 
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between  the  paroxysms  and  the  phase  of  their  appearance  are  matters 
of  no  importance.  They  can  all  be  cured  by  antiperiodics.  He  cited 
cases  to  illustrate  his  position.  He  also  mentioned  several  blanders 
in  diagnosticating  fistula  and  hip-disease.  A  case  of  fistula  had  been 
examined  by  Dr.  Baker,  professor  of  surgery  in  a  school  at  Indian- 
apolis, who  called  it  a  hoU  !  In  a  case  of  hip-disease,  a  boy,  where 
the  principal  symptoms  noticed  were  at  the  knee.  Dr.  Mussey,of  Cin- 
cinnati, had  declared  that  the  leg  must  be  amputated  above  that  point. 
The  father  refused  to  permit  the  operation,  and  summoned  Dr.  Mor- 
row. Upon  examination  he  found  that  the  seat  of  the  difficulty  w^as 
in  the  hip,  and  not  at  the  knee.  TI)usDr.  Mussey,  though  generally 
correct  in  diagnosis,  had  proposed  to  deprive  the  boy  ^  his  leg,  and 
would  have  left  the  disease  untouched. 

Dr.  Morrow  recommended  the  use  of  an  infusion  of  atiUin^ia, 
sylvatica,  and  the  chewing  of  the  same  for  civronic  sore  throat.  For 
scrofulous  diseases  and  secondary  syphilis,  he  recommended  a  syrnp 
of  corydalis  formosa  and  stiliingia  sylvatioa.  He  also  spoke  highly 
of  podophyllin  gr.  ss.,  and  neutralizing  powder,  in  dysentery  and 
diarrhoea ;  two  grains  every  three  hours,  till  catharsis ;  in  cholera- 
infantum  he  recommended  much  smaller  doses,  followed  by  equal 
portions  of  leptandrin  and  the  diaphoretic  powder. 

Chlobofobm  and  Antisbptio  Subgbby. 

Dr.  R.  S.  Newton,  from  the  committee  on  surgery,  spoke  of  chloro- 
form, and  the  advantages  aflforded  by  its  use  over  the  letheon  or  sul- 
phuric ether.  He  tested  them  both,  having  used  the  latter  exten- 
sively till  the  discovery  of  the  former.  He  had  used  chlorotbrm  in 
many  cases  without  injurious  consequences  in  any  instance. 

Dr.  Newton  also  referred  to  improvements  introduced  in  surgery 
by  eclectic  physicians.  Among  these  was  the  employment  of  anti- 
septics in  the  treatment  of  wounds  and  ulcers.  He  had  himself^in 
his  practice,  successfully  arrested  and  prevented  gangrene  and  septi- 
caemia by  the  use  of  zinc  and  antiseptics.  He  also  cited  the  advan- 
tage of  healing  the  wounds  resulting  from  surgical  operations  by 
suppuration  instead  of  by  first  intention,  the  method  commonly 
practiced.  * 

Dr.  N.  presented  to  the  association  several  morbid  specimens, 
which  had  been  removed  with  the  knife  while  the  patient  was  under 
the  influence  of  chloroform,  and  treated  on  the  plan  set  forth.  Among 
them  were  several  encephaloid  tumors  —  one  measuring  twenty-four 
inches  in  circumference,  and  weighing  seven  pounds.  His  method 
of  administering  chlorofor(n  was  by  putting  a  small  quantity  on  a 
napkin  or  handkerchief,  and  to  let  the  patient  inhale  it  as  it  becomes 
mixed  with  the  atmosphere,  and  continue  until  the  anaesthetic  effect 
is  produced. 

The  Zino  Antiseptic. 

Dr,  Newton  proceeded  to  give  a  full  exposition  of  the  use  of  zinc 
sulphate  as  an  antiseptic  —  a  mode  of  treatment  which  he  had 
originated  seversi.  years  since,  and  was  employing  with  almost  invaria^ 
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ble  sneoesB.  No  surgeon  in  America  or  Europe  appeared  at  this 
time  to  have  any  acqaaintance  whatever  with  antiseptics,  as  such. 
He  had  employed  zinc  in  his  operations  for  gangrene,  erysipelas,  and 
blood-poisoning  generally.  He  had  no  apprehension  from  pyaemia, 
and  otner  hospital  diseases  which  caused  so  much  mortality  in  hospi- 
tal practice.  They  were  easily  prevented,  and  almost  invariably 
Yielded  to  the  antiseptic  treatment. 

Dr.  Kewton  stated  that  he  hadpublished  his  views  and  experience 
apon  the  sabject,  in  1846,  in  the  Western  Medical  News.  The  article 
was  copied  in  the  Eclectic  Medical  Journal  of  May,  1849,  page  193, 
to  which  he  would  refer  members  of  the  association  taking  an  interest 
in  antiseptic  surgery. 

The  association  then  took  a  recess  till  2  o'clock,  p.  m. 


SECOND  DAY  —  Aftbbnoon  Session. 

The  association  assembled  at  2  o'clock,  p.  m. 
Dr.  Morrow,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  by-laws,  reported  the 
following :  \ 

By-laws  of  the  National  EoLEcrno  Medical  Association. 

Aet.  L  All  gradaates  of  the  Eclectic  and  Eeformed  Medical  col- 
leges, as  well  as  all  practitioners  who  have  been  in  respectable  practice 
for  the  term  of  three  years,  and  who  may  adopt  the  principles  set 
forth  in  the  address  in  the  American  Medical  Association  in  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  commencing  on  the  25th  day  of  May,  1848,  may  become 
members  of  this  association. 

Abt.  II.  Each  member  shall  contribute  one  dollar  per  annum, 
which  shall  be  appropriated  to  defray  the  ezpetises  attending  the 
meeting  of  the  association,  and  for  the  publication  of  such  documents 
M  may  be  thought  proper  to  be  published,  a  copy  of  each  of  which 
ahall  be  sent  gratoitously  to  each  member. 

Abt.  hi.  Any  member  who  may  be  charged  and  found  guilty  of 
&DV  QDprofessional  conduct,  or  any  other  act  unbecoming  a  gentle- 
man and  member  of  this  association,  may  be  expelled  by  a  vote  of 
two-thirds  of  its  members  present  at  any  regular  session. 

Abt.  IV.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  members  of  this  association  to 
report  themselves  to  the  president  of  the  same  at  each  regular  annual 
meeting,  either  in  person  or  otherwise. 

Abt.  y.  Any  member  who  shall  fail  to  observe  articles  second  and 
fourth^  for  the  term  of  two  years,  shall  be  considere4  as  withdrawn 
from  the  association. 

Akt.  VL  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  committees  and  oflScers  of  this 
^ivociAtioD  to  be  faithful  and  prompt  in  the  discharge  of  their  several 
Katies. 
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THIED  DAY  —  M^bning  Session. 

Anti-bepublican  Legislation  on  Medical  Pbactioe.  . 

Dr.  Morrow  offered  the  following  resolutions,  which  were  adopted  : 

Reaoloedy  That,  as  the  sense  of  this  association,  it  is  the  imperative 
duty  of  the  medical  reformers  of  the  several  States  of  the  American 
union,  to  continue  to  protest  against  the  existence  of  any  unequal 
and  oppressive  laws  whatever,  touching  the  practice  of  medicine  and 
surgery,  or  the  admission  of  the  faculties  and  students  of  the  different 
medical  schools,  to  participation  in  the  privileges  of  any  of  the  several 
hospitals  in  the  different  States ;  and  that  it  is  their  duty  to  continue 
to  petition  the  legislative  authorities  of  their  States,  for  the  repeal  of 
all  such  arbitrary,  unjust  and  oppressive  enactments. 

Resolved^  That  a  special  committee  be  appointed,  to  consist  of  five 
members,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  institute  a  careful  examination 
into  the  comparative  merits  of  the  different  systems  of  medical 
practice  pr(Bvalent,  and  report  to  the  next  annual  meeting  of  this 
association. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Morrow : 

Hesolved,  That  committees  of  correspondence  located  at  Cincin- 
nati, Pittsburgh,  Philadelphia,  Memphis,  Bochester,  and  the  city  of 
New  York,  be  appointed  by  the  association. 

Besolvedj  That  the  following  gentlemen  be  and  are  hereby  appointed 
to  act  as  such  committees,  namely  : 

In  Cincinnati  —  Drs.  James  G.  Hunt,  O.  E.  Newton,  J.  Wilson, 
and  I.  J.  Avery. 

Pittsburgh  —  Drs.  S.  Oldshue,  Henderson,  J.  Stewart,  Brown,  F. 
H.  Judd,  and  Bender. 

Philadelphia  —  Drs.  T.  Cooke,  J.  T.  Walsh,  and  W.  Smith. 

Memphis  —  Professors  J.  King,  H.  Hulce,  W.  B.  Powell,  and  Z. 
Freeman. 

Rochester  —  Drs.  S.  H:  Potter,  W.  W.  Hadley,  S.  M.  Davis,  and 
O.  IJavis. 

New  York  City  —  Drs.  W.  Beach,  Hassell,  and  Smith. 

Third  Annual  Mbetinq. 

Resolved^  That  the  next  annual  meeting  of  this  association  be  held 
at  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  May,  1851,  at 
10  o'clock,  A.  M. 

Standing  Committees. 

The  different  committees  were  then  announced  by  the  president,  as 
follows : 

On  Theory  and  Practice  —  T.  V.  Morrow,  I.  G.  Jones,  T.  Cooke,  S. 
M.  Davis,  S.  H.  Potter,  H.  Hulce,  C.  J.  Childs,  J.  P.  Andrew,  A. 
Tteegarden,  Caleb  Carr. 

On  Surgery  — %.  H.  Potter,  R.  S.  Newton,  W.  F.  Smith,  J.  H. 
Jordan,  Z.  Freeman. 
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Obdeirics  —  J.  Beeman,  S.  Rosa,  B.  L.  Hill,  Orin  Davis. 

Phfsi4)logy  —  W.  Byrd  Powell,  H.  P.  Gatchell,  J.  T.  Walsh. 

MaUria  Medica  and  Medical  Botany — J.  B.  Paddock,  L.  E,  Jones, 
G.  liocicam,  J.  King,  J.  Kost,  W.  W.  Hadley,  H.  T.  N.  Benedict, 
J.  F.  Merrill,  S.  Hnnaphrey. 

Pharmacy  —  J.  Wilson,  W.  Owens,  W.  S.  Me<|:ell,  J.  B.  Johnson, 
L  S.  HcClellan. 

Chemigtry  —  J.  M.  Sanders,  J.  B.  Stallo,  F.  Stewart,  A.  K.  Eaton, 

A.  Essex. 

StaiiHic8  —  R.  S.  Newton,  Z.  Freeman,W.W.  Hadley,  J.  T.  Walsh. 

Hydropathy  —  J.  Garretson,  A.  Black,  S.  S.  Ball,  with  power  to 
add  lo  their  namber. 

HcmoBopalhy  —  J.  G.  Hunt,  R.  S.  Newton,  J.  Garretson,  Ti  J. 
Wright,  L.  K.  Rosa,  C.  Lee. 

UtUtty  of  JVeitrology — H.  P.  Gatchell,  W.  Owens,  Jeptha  Davis, 

B.  W.  Richmond,   L.   Habbell,  J.  Stewart,  N.  L.  Yansandt,  S.  E. 
Peirre. 

Medical  literature  and  Medical  Text-Bjoolce — I.  G.  Jones,  W.  B. 
Powdl,  J.  M.  Sandersj  T.  Cooke,  L.  0.  Dolley,  S.  Oldshue,  B.  L. 
Hill,  L  H.  Baker. 

i}(nnparaii'i>e  Merits  of  Different  Systems  of  Medicine — I.  J.  Avery, 
F.  H.  Jndd,  P.  C.  Dolley,  T.  Fisher,  J.  W.  Young,  J.  0.  Batchelor, 
D.  M.  Foster,  T.  J.  Wright. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Morrow : 

Resolved  J  That  a  special  committee  on  pharmacy  be  appointed. 
The  association  adjourned. 


THE  NATIONAL  ECLECTIC  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION.* 

Second  Annual  Mebting. 

The  National  Eclectic  Medical  Association  met,  pursuant  to 
tdjoammeDt,  in  Pliilo  Hall,  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  Penn.,  on 
Toesday,  May  13,  1851.  The  regularly -elected  officers  not  being  in 
ftttendanoe,  the  following  wcr^duly  chosen  for  the  ensuing  yeai*,  viz. : 

President —  Bobert  S.  Newton,  M.  D.,  of  Cincinnati. 
Vice-Presidents —  J.  H.  Tilden,  M.  D.,  of  Buffalo,  and  J.  Brown, 
M.  D.,  of  Alleghany  City. 
Secretary  —  S.  Kjle,  M.  D.,  of  Pittsburgh. 
Assistant  Secretary  —  W.  Badger,  M.  D.,  of  Pittsburgh. 
Treasurer  —  W.  Henderson,  M.  D.,  of  Pittsburgh. 

*  The  Journal  of  this  second  annual  meeting  somewhat  sin^larly  denominates 
the  bodj  in  session  :  "  The  National  Eclectic  Medical  Convention."  The  absence 
of  the  proper  ofUcers,  and  other  circumstances,  seem  to  have  created  doubt  as  to 
the  Intimate  character  and  functions  of  the  assemblage.  The  regularity  of  the 
ct>nvaiing  par&nant  to  adjournment,  and  other  considerations  which  transpired  in 
the  joomal  of  proceedings  of  the  third  annual  meeting,  held  in  Rochester  m  1852, 
Appear,  however,  to  suit  the  question,  and  the  report  condensed  as  usual,  is  accord- 
in^y  presented  here  as  of  the  association  instead  of  a  **  convention,"  which  would 
Ik  an  entirelT  different  affair. 
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SECOND  DAY  —  Morning  Session. 

Death  of  Thomas  V.  Morrow. 

The  president  announced  the  death  of  Prof.  Thomas  V.  Morrow, 
the  great  pioneer  of  eclectic  medicine,  who  departed  this  life  during 
the  past  year  in  tlSe  midst  of  his  most  useful  labors.  Dr.  Newton 
pronounced  a  flowing  eulogy  upon  his  memory,  declaring  that  hie 
death  was  greatly  and  universally  lamented  by  the  profession,  and  by 
all  who  l£new  him. 

Reports. 

Prof.  Robert  S.  Newton,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  surgery, 
made  a  verbal  report,  giving,  in  detail,  the  recent  improvements  in 
the  practice  of  surgery.  Eus  remarks,. especially  those  in  relation  to 
the  pathology  and  treatment  of  cancer,  were  listened  to  with  more 
than  ordinary  interest.  He  dwelt  upon  the  peculiar  cellular  origin 
and  nature,  pointed  out  the  different  varieties,  and  gave  his  co'ndn- 
sions,  based  upon-  ordinary  and  microscopical  observations. 

Prof.  O.  Davis,  from  the  committee  on  obstetrics,  said  he  would 
be  glad  to  call  attention  to  the  subject  of  obstetrical  surgery.  It  is 
a  peculiarity  of  mankind,  when  they  discover  an  abuse  has  become 
general,  to  carry  its  remedy  in  an  opposite  direction  to  a  hurtful 
extreme.  Eclectic  practitioners  have  humanely  endeavored  to  obviate 
and  do  away  with  the  frequent  employment  of  instrumental  agencies 
in  midwifery.  They  had,  by  so  doing,  accomplished  much  ;  but  have 
they  not  too  generally,  indeed,  universally,  neglected  almost  all  obstet- 
rical surgical  assistance  ?  He  would  particularly  refer  to  the  neglect 
of  the  forceps.  Whenever  an  operation  of  this  kind  is  required,  the 
neglect  creates  the  necessity  for  one  more  grave.  The  English,  com- 
paratively speaking,  neglect  their  use.  The  French  accouchers  use 
them  more  freely,  and  tne  Germans  also  make  frequent  employment 
of  them.  The  English,  who  seldom  employ  the  forceps,  resort  to 
craniotomy  most  frequently ;  the  French,  occasionally,  and  the 
Germans  very  seldom.  Prof.  Davis  said  he  merely  wished  to  call 
attention  to  these  facts,  that  eclectic  practitioners  might  not  uninten- 
tionally or  by  neglect  of  the  forceps  create  the  necessity  for  operating 
with  the  perforator. 

The  president  informed  the  convention  that  reports  on  materia 
medica  would  come  before  them  soon  in  the  shape  of  publications. 
Prof.  L.  E.  Joues  has  been,  for  some  time  past,  engaged  in  preparing 
an  excellent  work  on  materia  medica.  Profs.  John  King  and  R.  S. 
Newton  have  prepared,  and  now  have  in  press,  an  Eclectic  Dispensa- 
tory on  a  plan  similar  to  that  employed  by  Wood  and  Bache  in  the 
United  States  Dispensatory. 

On  the  TJTiLrrY  of  Neueologt*. 

Dr.  J.  Stewart,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  neurology,  forwarded, 
through  Dr.  L.  Oldshue,  the  following  report : 

**  That,  as  far  as  opportunity  has  offered  for  its  application  of  prin- 
ciples in  the  treatment  of  disease,  he  has  not  been  aisappointed.    The 
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resolts  ba^e  been  satisfactory,  and  accord  well  with  the  teachings  of 
its  eminent  anther.  Nearology  is  an  index  to  the  nature  of  many 
diseases^  and  affords  a  key  to  th^ir  treatment,  thereby  relieving  the 
safierings  of  the  sick  n\ore  effectually  and  in  less  time  than  is  required 
under  ordirary  modes  of  treatment.  The  science  recommends  itself 
to  all  candid  inv^tigators  of  truth,  ^nd  especially  to  the  physician." 


SECOND  DAY  —  Afternoon  SESsipN. 

Comparative  Merits  of  Old  and  New  School  Praotiob. 

Dr.  Wm.  Payne,  of  Warren,  Ohio,  remarked  that,  in  the  Western 
Reserve,  the  eclectic  practice  had  been  much  more  successful  in  all 
diseases  than  that  of  the  old  school.  During  the  first  three  years  of 
his  practice,  which  was  in  exact  accordance  with  the  old  school,  he 
lost  many  patients.  But  since  he  had  adopted  the  eclectic  method  of 
treatment,  his  success  had  exceeded  his  most  sanguine  expectations. 
While  the  old  school,  in  typhoid  fever,  lost  a  large  proportion  of  their 
patients,  he  had  heard  of  only  three  cases  that  had  terminated  fatally 
under  eclectic  treatment,  in  pneumonia,  which  is  almost  always 
treated  successfully  hy  eclectics^  the  old  school  lost  exacdy  four-fifths 
of  their  patients.  During  the  past  year  one  case  of  cancer,  and  two 
of  hydrophobia,  had  been  permanently  cured  by  one  of  his  eclectic 
ftcopaintances. 

l)r.  L.  Oldshue  reported  that  he  could  not  count  twenty  patients 
that  had  died  under  his  treatment  in  the  last  four  years.  Others  of 
his  acquaintance  had  been  equally  successful,  and  several  more  so. 

Dr.  J.  Brown  was  well  acquainted  with  thei  old  practice,  and  had 
for  years  made  a  free  use  of  the  lancet  and  calomel.  He  had  been 
rerv  Dnsucoessfnl  during  that  period,  in  many  cases,  although  he  had 
strictly  adhered  to  the  principles  of  the  old  school,  and  been. gov- 
erned by  the  advice  of  rrof.  Burns,  of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  where  he 
bad  graduated.  Bleeding  had,  in  at  least  one  case,  produced  hyper- 
trophy of  the  liver,  followed  by  hydrothorax,  and  general  anasarcous 
S'ffeUings.  In  many  other  cases,  depletion  by  the  lancet,  as  well  as 
the  exhibition  of  calomel,  had  been  followed  by  bad  results.  During 
:he  past  six  or  seven^years  he  had  practiced  medicine  and  obstetrics 
** fcclectically,"  and  had  been  much  more  successful  than  while  adher- 
'\^^  to  the  old  plan.  He  had  never  used  the  foreeps  except  in  two 
ci*#-$,  in  one  of  which  there  was  a  malformation  of  the  pelvis. 

Prof.  Davis,  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  wrong  inferences  which 
might  be  drawn  from  his  previous  remarks  on  the  use  of  the  forceps, 
wished  to  announce,  as  his  belief,  that  the  greatest  triumph  of  surgery 
'« t/i  diminish  formidahle  operations.  He  opposed  the  employment 
'A  the  forceps  unless  perfectly  satisfied  that  ail  obstacles  could  not 
>j  overcome  by  the  natural  powers,  with  safety  to  the  mother  and 
HiT  ofigpring.  But  there  are  circumstances  and  conditions  requiring 
t..eir  oae,  he  fully  believed.  The  local  circumstances  of  the  case  are 
}(f^cerle$8  lahoTy  or  when  there  is  no  obstacle,  but  where  the  pains 


are  iiia<]equate  to  effect  delivery,  or  in  those  cases  where  the 
make  additional  tiilk,  and  requires  more  expulsive  force  ( 
convulsionB,  hermorrhage,  or  in  any  ease  where  we  wish  to  i 
delivery  in  order  to  save  life,  he  recommended  tiieir  use. 

FrOPOSITIOM  to  DlBBAND  THE  NatTOKAL    ORQAKIZATIOf 

The  president  informed  the  delegates  that  an  impreseion 
amon^  many  eclectics  unfavorable  to  the  further  continnanc 
National  ABSOciation.  He,  therefore,  proposed  the  qneation 
sideration  :  "  Sliall  we,  or  shall  we  not,  dissolve  our  nationa! 
zation  1 "  In  this  connection  he  read  a  letter  from  the  late  pi 
Prof.  J.  K.  Buchanan,  recommending  the  disbanding  of  the  '. 
£.  M.  Association,  and  the  adoption  of  a  plan  of  local  assi 
instead. 

Pbofesbob  Buchanan's  Lbitek. 

OiNciMNATi,  May  9, 
To  Dre.  L,  Oldbhuk,  Ebown,  and  others,  Cam.  Arr.,  Pittah' 

Gentlemen.  —  Having  anticipated,  with  much  pleasure,  i 
your  city  at  the  session  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Associatioi 
made  some  preparation  for  tliis  pnrpose  by  lecturing  twice  d« 
the  view  of  completing  my  college  duties  prior  to  departure. 

UnfortUTiately,  a  severe  cold  was  contracted  which  was  agj 
by  my  labors  and  by  accidental  exposure  nntil  a  pulmoua 
compelled  mc  to  take  my  bed  and  undergo  medical  treatmei 
'days  confinement  from  this  cause  has  left  me  in  a  state  of 
with  a  cough,  and  pulmonary  irritability,  which  forbid  the 
ance  of  any  active  diUies  or  tne  encountering  of  any  expoen 
strong  predisposition  to  pulmonary  disease,  and  the  occurre 
relapse  already  by  relying  upon  my  strength  and  giving  ont  1 
warn  me  that  a  visit  to  Pittsburgh,  tor  the  performance  of  ni 
pated  duties,  would  be  extremely  dangerous.  Even  the  r 
exertion  here  to  make  arrangements  tor  leaving  the  city  ^ 
quite  fatiguing. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  feet  that  the  duty  of  self-pret 
forbids  my  departure  from  home,  and  assumption  of  duties  f 
I  do  not  feel  physically  qualified. 

It  bad  been  my  design  on  this  occasion  to  appear  before  t 
burgh  public,  and  not  merely  to  advocate  eclectic  medical  rel 
also  to  bring  forward  other  scientific  reforms  and  discoverie 
endeavor  to  secure  a  hold  upon  the  public  mind,  at  least  at 
enlightened  and  liberal,  which  would  be  benefiuia!  to  the 
spirit  of  progress.  Should  it  be  my  fortune,  at  any  future  j 
visit  yonr  city  under  circumstances  Tavorable  to  such  a  ■ 
should  be  pleased  then  to  make  such  exertions  for  eclectic 
as  would  atone  for  my  unexpected  absence  on  this  occasion. 

To  the  numerous  triendsof  eclectic  reform  with  whom  I  L 
pleasure  of  forming  or  renewing  a  personal   acquaintance, 
my  sincere  regards  and  ardent  wishes  for  their  professional 
and  personal  prosperity. 
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Bat  for  my  recent  illnesB  I  ebonld  have  prepared  for  transmission 
to  the  oonTention  one  or  more  papers  lipon  important  subjects,  which, 
It  present,  I  have  .no  opportunity  of  preparing. 

A  Natiohal  Obgaihzation  Oonsdesbd  Imfraotioable. 

There  are  several  suggestions  in  reference  to  onr  policy  which  I 
^oald  desire  to  offer  if  present,  bnt  I  wonid  merely 'suggest  that  I 
im  satisfied,  after  mature  deliberation,  of  the  impracticability  of 
ffiving  to  eclectic  conventions  or  associations,  at  present,  a  truly 
national  character.  A  fair  representation  of  the  eclectic  profession, 
^m  all  sections,  is  a  desideratum  not  likely  to  be  attained  for  many 
rears.  I  would,  therefore,  recommend  the  omission  of  the  impracti- 
cable and  unnecessary  title  of  ^^ National^^  leaving  each  eclectic 
medical  association  to  be  designated  by  the  locality  at  which  it  meets, 
la  Cincinnati,  Pittsburgh,  Philadelphia,  etc. ;  each  association  being 
c-pen  to  the  whole  country,  and  free  to  attract  as  large  a  convention, 
from  all  sections,  as  will  respond  to  its  invitations.  This,  I  am  con- 
vinced, is  the  only  course  which  is  not  open  to  many  and  urgent 
objections.  With  great  respect,  I  remain  your  friend  and  co-laborer 
ia  prc^reeB. 

JOSEPH  R.  BUCHANAN. 

Thb  Association  will  not  Dissolve. 

The  importance  of  a  national  organization  was  discussed  at  some 
l«ngdi,  bv  Profs.  Newton  and  Davis,  Drs.  Smith,  Oldshue,  and 
•jthers^  The  entire  burden  of  their  argument  indicated  that  it  was 
Ltof^SBiTy  to  have  a  national  gathering  to  strengthen  our  ties  and 
sTmpathies,  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  our  improvements  and  suc- 
rt»e8,  to  overcome  local  prejudices,  and  to  give  countenance  to  all 
L'joorable  endeavors  to  spread  the  truth  of  eclectic  progress,  as  well 
&&  to  unite  in  opposition  to  all  schemes  calculated  to  dishonor  our 
ci&se.  The  unanimous  sentiment  was  in  favor  of  the  continuation  of 
:he  national  organization.     The  following  resolution  was  adopted  : 

Rifotved,  That  when  this  association  adjourns,  it  adjourn  to  meet 
i^'ain  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  May,  1852. 

The  assodatioD  adjourned  till  the  nezt  morning  at  10  o'clock. 


THIRD  DAY  —  Morning  Session. 

The  a^ociation  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.  The  journal  of  the 
Treeeding  session  was  read  and  approved.  A  communication  from 
I>r.  Cooke,  of  Philadelphia,  and  reports  on  medical  literature  and 
sLroDo-thermalism,  were  presented  and  read. 

Committees. 

The  following  committees  were  then  appointed  : 

On  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine —  I.  G.  Jones,  S.  M.  Davis, 
isi  F.  H,  Judd. 
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Surgery  —  R.  8.  Newton,  L.  C.  Dolley,  and  B.  L.  Hill. 

Obstetrics  —  O.  Davis,  W.  f".  Smith,  and  L.  Oldshue. 

Materia  Medica  —  L.  E.  Jones,  P.  Sweet,  and  W.  W.  Had  ley. 

Dispensatory  and  Pharmacy  —  John  King,  R.  S.  Newton,  ai 
William  S.  Merrell. 

Chemistry  —  J.  Milton  Sanders,  A.  K.  Eaton,  and  Wm.  Payne. 

Medical  Statistics — J-  Brown,  G.  Ewing,  and  W.  Henderson. 

Hydropathy —  S.  O.  Gleason,  J.  C.  Jackson,  and  Levi  Reuben. 

Medical  lAterature  arid  Text-hooks  —  I.  G.  Jones,  J.  Kin^,  E. 
Jones,  R.  S.  Newton,  P.  C.  Dolley,  J.  S.Whitaker,  J.  Milton  Sandei 
W.  Byrd  Powell,  and  S.  Kyle. 

Comparative  Merits  of  Different  Systems  —  W.  Badger,   M.  J 
Tewksbury,  J.  B.  Campbell,  J.  D.  Skeers,  G.  Weiss,  E.  S.  Preston, 
Freeman,  and  S.  Chase. 

Chrono-Thermulism^—lSt,  Cooke,  S.  Black,  M.  J.  Wright,  and  ^ 
C.  Taylor. 

HonuBopathy  —  J.  R.  Bachanan,  C.  B.  Robins,  J.  W.  Powell,  an 
B.  L.  Hill. 

Preparing  an  Address  for  the  next  Meeting  —  J.  R.  Badianai 
Levi  Keaben,  P.  C.  Dolley,  and  O.  Davis. 

MeBOITRIAL   SALrVATION  UNDER  HoMCSOPATHIO   TREATMENT. 

Several  cases  of  salivation,  indnced  by  homoeopathic  treatment 
were  reported  by  several  members. 

EcLEcnoisM  m  New  York  and  Pennstlyania. 

Prof.  Davis  gave  an  interesting  and  detailed  account  of  the  risean^ 
progress  of  eclecticism,  in  the  face  of  the  most  determined  opposition 
m  the  State  of  New  York.    • 

Dr.  Smith,  of  Philadelphia,  gave  a  short  history  of  the  rise  an< 
progress  of  reform  in  Philadelphia  and  New  Jersey,  and  alluded  \a 
those  who  were  pioneers  in  the  eclectic  cause  there. 

« 

EoLEOTio  Text-books. 

Resolved^  That  the  works  now  in  press  and  being  prepared  by  th( 
several  committees  as  text-books,  be  recommended  to  all  eclectic  phj 
sicians;  that  the  convention  earnestly  recommend  to  those  who  are 
nov.'  engaged  in  publishing  works,  to  make  all  expedition  in  patting 
them  before  the  profession,  and  that  we  take  pleasure  in  informing 
the  profession  that  the  following  works  will  soon  be  out : 

Cliemistry,  by  Prof.  J.  Milton  Sanders;  Eclectic  Dispensatory, 
Profs.  J.  King  and  R  S.  Newton  ;  Midwifery,  by  Prof.  B.  L.  Hill; 
Theory  and  Practice,  by  Prof.  I.  G.  Jones,  as  "  Morrow  and  Jones' 
Practice ; "  Materia  Medica,  by  Prof.  L.  E.  Jones. 

The  association  then  adjourned  to  meet  on  the  second  Tuesday  oi 
May,  1852,  in  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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NATIONAL  ECLECTIC  MEDICAL' ASSOCIATION. 

Thied  Annual  MBEnqo. 

Tiie  National  Eclectic  Medical  Association  assembled  in  Minerva 
Ilall  in  the  city  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  May  11,  1852.  In  the  absence 
:  Dr.  Robert  S.  Newton,  the  president,  Dr.  J.  H.  Tilden,  of  BuflFalo, 
y.  Y.,one  of  the  vice-presidents,  called  the  meeting  to  order. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  S.  H.  Potter,  a  committee  was  appointed,  con- 
VNintrof  one  from  each  State  represented,  to  nominate  officers  for  the 
tniuing year,  as  follows:  Thos.  Cooke,  M.  D.,  of  Pennsylvania;  A. 
I).  Skellenger,  M.  D.,  of  Ohio ;  S.  H.  Potter,  M.  D.,  of  New  York ; 
.'••cph  Simms,  M.  D.,  of  Delaware;  Walter  Burnham,  M.  D.,  of 
)Il^^scha$ett8 ;  Miss  M.  K.  Merrick,  M.  D.,  of  Connecticut,  and  L. 
N.Juness  of  Canada  West  (Ontario). 

Dr.  Cilvin  Newton,  O.  Davis,  and  C.  B.  Robbins,  were  appointed 
k<'>mmittee  to  report  basiness  for  the  association. 

Dr.  0.  Davis,  from  the  standing  committee,  appointed  to  prepare 

ri  iddress,  presented,  in  a  forcible  manner,  the  character  and  claims 

•r  eclectic  medical  colleges  and  physicians.     He  urged  the  necessity 

:  a  high  standard  of  qualifications,  declaring  that  in  that  lay  the 

>»pe  uf  ultimate  success. 

Officebs. 

Dr.  S.  H.  Potter,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  nominations, 
rt  orted  the  following  names  for  officers  for  the  coming  year,  and  the 
t-v'itleinen  named  were  accordingly  duly  elected,  viz. : 

Prmdent  —  Calvin  Newton,  M.  D.,  Worcester^  Mass. 

y^ce-PrmdenU —  A.  D.  Skellenger,  M.  D.,  Ruggles,  Ohio  ;  John 
SimtDfi,  M.  D.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Recording  Secretatnes  —  L.  C.  Dolley,  M.  D.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ; 
^  11.  Potter,  M.  D.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Corretponding  Secretaries  —  J.  R.  Buchanan,  M.  D.,  Cincinnati, 
<>"io:  thomas  Cooke,  M.  D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Trtoturer  —  W.  Henderson;  M.  D.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

On  motioD,  the  newly-elected  officers  were  conducted  to  their  seatsip 
ltd  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 

The  president  addressed  the  association.  He  said  that  harmony 
4:.d  good  feeling  should  prevail  among  those  who  were  so  deeply 
I'iterested  in  the  advancement  and  success  of  reformed  medicine  in 
•irioQs  parts  of  our  country,  and  especially  among  those  who  came 

*  j^ther  to  consult  its  interests  and  well-being,  in  the  capacity  of  a 
^  itional  Eclectic  Medical  Association.     He  thanked  the  members 

•r  the  honor  they  bad.  conferred  upon  him,  and  hoped  he  might 
-ceire  their  indulgence  and  forbearance  while  he  endeavored  to  dis- 
"-^1^  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge,  the  duties  of  presiding  officer 

•  er  their  deliberationa. 
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FIRST  DAY  —  EvENmo  Session. 

Drs.  L.  Reuben,  S.  H.  Potter,  and  E.  S.  Preston,  were  appoint 
as  a  committee  on  publication  and  finance. 


SECOND  DAT  —  Mobnino  Session. 

The  Pbeoeding  Meeting  at  Pittsbukgh. 

The  question  arose  as  to  the  nature  and  bearing  of  a  part  of  tl 
minutes  of  proceedings  of  the  last  yeai^'s  meeting  at  Pittsburgh,  whic 
after  discussion,  was  referred  to  a  committee  consisting  of  Dre.  Calv 
Newton,  Reuben,  and  Skellenger. 

The  Different  Modes  of  Praotioe. 

A  report  upon  the  Comparative  Merits  of  Different  Methods  < 
Practice,  by  Dr.  Z.  Freeman,  of  Cincinnati,  was  read  and  referred  t 
committee  on  publication. 

The  president  gave  a  very  interesting  narrative  of  the  relations  ( 
the  various  methods-  of  practice,  for  the  last  few  years  in  New  Enj 
land.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks  he  presented  a  paper  on  th 
■sentiments  of  those  with  whom  he  would  desire  to  co-operate  a 
eclectic  medical  reformers. 

A  Paper  in  Favor  of  Merourt  as  Medicine. 

A  paper,  embracing  some  peculiar  views  upon  Medical  Practic 
and  the  use  of  Mercurials,  was  read  by  Dr.  Skellenger,  which,  togetlie 
with  the  papers  presented  by  Dr.  Newton,  were  referred  to  a  specia 
committee  consisting  of  Drs.  Dolley,  Potter,  and  Burnham. 

On  motion,  Drs.lDurnham  and  Potter  were  added  to  the  commit 
tee  on  surgery. 


SECOND  DAY  — Afternoon  Session. 

Commhtees. 
The  constitutional  committees  were  appointed,  as  follows : 

Theory  and  Practice  — Drs.  Thomas  Cooke,  I.  G.  Jones,  and  P.  C 
Dolley. 

Obstetrics  —  Drs.  Joseph  Sites,  O.  Davis,  J.  King,  S.  H.  Potter, 
and  Walter  Burnham. 

Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  —  Drs.  W.  W.  Hadley,  H.  Hal« 
lembaek,  L.  E.  Jones,  and  P.  F.'  Sweet. 

Dispensatory  and  Pharmacy  —  Drs.  J.  King,  Jas.  Brown,  H.  Hal- 
lembaek,  and  J.  T.  Goodin. 

Chemistry —  Drs.  A.  K.  Eaton,  Jas.  Brown,  J.  M.  Sanders,  andE. 
M.  Parritt. 

Hydropathy —  Drs*  O.  Davis,  C.  Newton,  and  L.  Reuben. 
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Medical  Statistics  —  Drs.  S.  H.  Potter,  E.  S.  Preston,  T.  Cooke, 
ind  J.  Beenian. 

M'^dieal  Literature  and  Text-hooks — Drs.  L.  C.  Dolley,  S.  H. 
Plotter,  I.  G.  Jones,  Robert  S.  Newton,  Thomas  Cooke,  O.  Davis,  and 
Ciiivin  Xewton. 

Comparative  Merits  of  Different  Me^des  of  Practice  —  Drs.  Z. 
rreeman,  A.  D.  Skellenger,  Calvin  Newton,  and  P.  C.  Dolley. 

Physical  Diagno9i^  —  Drs.  Robert  S.  Newton,  L.  Renben,  and  I. 
G.  Junes. 

Physiology — Drs.  J.  R.  Bachanan,  L.  Reuben,  and  G.  W. 
Morrow. 

Reports  of  Committees. 

Dr.  L  C.  Dolley  read  an  interesting  report  on-  surgery. 

Dr.  W.  Bumham  followed  with  remarks  on  surgical  practice.  He 
jave  two  rare  cases  of  ovarian  tumors  removed  oy  himself,  one  of 
Yhich  weighed  eight,  and  the  other  over  forty-two  pounds. 

Raolpedj  That  Dr.  Barnham  be  requested  to  present  a  written 
O'pv  of  his  report  for  publication. 

Dr.  Potter  made  a  report  npon  the  peculiar  advantages  of  scientific 
«itctic  over  the  old-school  surgical  practice,  which  was  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

J 

A  lengthy  and  highly  interesting  paper  upon  the  forces  concerned 
in  the  eircalation  of  the  blood,  was  read  by  Dr.  Renben.  Referred, 
lod  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Dr.  L  C.  Dolley,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  eclectic  principles, 
rtpurted  a  brief  and  comprehensive  paper,  in  which  he  laid  down  the 
fandaioental  doctrines  of  the  eclectic  school,  as  follows : 

1.  To  maintain  the  utmost  freedom  of  thought  and  investigation 
:o  opposition  to  the  restrictive  system  heretofore  in  vogue. 

1  To  aid  and  encourage  the  cultivation  of  medical  science  in  a 
Jttrai  and  benevolent  spirit,  especially  in  the  full  development  of 
iiie  resources  ot  the  vegetable  materia  medica,  and  of  the  safest, 
e^'e^'diest  and  most  efficient  methods  of  treating  diseases. 

3.  To  adopt,  as  far  as  possible  in  their  investigation  of  diseases  and 
remedies,  the  Baconian  or  inductive  philosophy,  instead  of  the  syn- 
thetic method  of  reasoning. 

L  That  a  departure  from  the  healthy  condition  of  the  tissues  and 
Tgans  interrnpta  the  functions  of  the  animal  economy,  and  that  the 
rtcoperative  powers  of  nature  can  only  effect  a  restoration.  Accord- 
.'igiv,  that  the  object  of  all  medicaticm  should  be,  not  to  do  the  work 
jf  nature,  hot  to  afford  her  the  means  of  doing  her  own  work  more 
I'ivantageonely,  and  nnder  circumstances  in  which  she  would 
tiierwiBe  fail^ 

5.  To  receive  and  teach  eclecticism,  not  as  an  indiscriminate  selec- 
tion of  means  supposed  to  be  remedial,  but  a  selection  based  npon 
-e  recognized  nature  of  the  disease  to  be  treated,  and  the  character 
( the  agent  or  agents  employed  to  remove  that  disease;  thus  pre- 
supposing a  knowledge,  on  the  part  of  the  physician  at  once,  of  the 
'^hulogy  of  the  disease  and  the  adaptedness  of  the  remedy,  and  to 
'-parage  and  urge  the  highest  professional  attainments. 
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6.  To  avoid  nil  permanently-depreseiDg  and  diBorganizin, 
menl,  eepeciallj  that  of  general  depletion  by  the  lancet,  and  t 
positively  all  medication  which  experienco  has  sliown  to  I 
dangerotis  tendency.  We  believe  that  the  medicines  fnrnit 
the  vegetable  king^doin  are,  as  a  general  rule,  preferable  to  1 
mineral  origin.  But  as  this  rule  is  subject  to  many  except! 
adopt  no  exclusive  system  of  herbalism.  Nor  do  wo  reji 
mineral  agent,  unless  from  the  conviction  that  it  produces  ii 
effects,  and  that  we  possess  other  agents  of  snpenor  value 
removal  of  disease, 

7.  To  dismiss  from  tlie  catalogue  of  remedial  agents  all  thos( 
nnder  the  ordinary  circninstances  of  their  administration,  ai 
to  deteriorate  the  stamina  of  the  human  constitution  ;  more  j 
larly  the  mineral  poisons,  such  as  ineroury,  arsenic,  and  ant 
and  all  of  their  various  preparations,  and  to  substitute  i 
place  articles  derived  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  which  are  n 
SB  powerfnl  in  their  operation,  but  far  more  sufe  and  salutary  i 
immediate  and  ultimate  effects  upon  tlio  human  system. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

ThB  use  of  MbSCDBT  TarALLT  DiSOABDSD. 

Dr.  Levi  Reuben  offered  the  following  resolution : 
Resolved,  That  no  election  of  any  officer,  and  no  acceptano 
report  by  tliis  association,  shall  he  so  construed  as  to  recognh 
aiiy  degree  to  sanction  the  use,  by  eclectic  practitioners,  of  an 
mercurial  preparations  whatever. 

A  spirited  discussion  followed  with  respect  to  the  diecardin, 
use  of  mercurials  in  all  cases.  Drs,  Hadley,  Newton.  Pother 
Reuben,  Skellenger,  Burnham,  Oooke,  aud  Sites,  took  par 
resolution  was  finally  adopted ;  j)n.  Orin  Davis  and  A.  D.  Sk< 
only  voting  in  the  uegative. 


SECOND  DAT  — EvBKiNQ  Sbsbion. 

The  association  again  assembled  at  7.30  p.  h.  ;  Dr.  Simn 
president,  in  the  chair.  The  journal  of  the  preceding  sees 
read  and  approved. 

Thecommittee  on  revisionof  theconstitntion  and  by-laws  ri 

Dra.  J.  H.  Tilden,  O.  Davis,  Reuben,  Cooke,  and  Siir 
appointed  a  committee  to  report  on  the  constitution,  etc.,  at  t 
annual  meeting. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  O.  Davis: 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  nre| 
address  for  tiie  next  convention.  Drs.  0.  Newton,  Sites,  Poti 
Joseph  R.  Buchanan  were  appointed  as  sneh  committee. 

The  convention  adjourned  to  meet  at  Philadelphia  on  the 
Tuesday  in  May,  1853,  at  2  p.  h. 


THE  NATIONAL  ECLECTIC  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

■ 

FouBTH  Annual  Mbetino. 

TheKatioDal  Eclectic  Medical  Aaaoci&tion  convened,  parsuant  to 
Bdjoannnent,  at  the  hall  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  College  of  Peunsyl- 
rania,  Philadelphia,  on  Taeadaj,  May  10,  1853,  at  2  o'clock,  p.  m.  ; 
the  president,  I*rof.  Oalvin  Newton,  M.  D.,  of  Worceater,  Maae.,  in 
the  chair.  Prof.  Levi  Reuben,  M.  D.,  of  Sjracaae,  N.  Y.,  was  chosen 
fieeretary  j>ro  tempore. 

The  president  addressed  the  members  in  reference  to  the  new 
sources  of  encouragement  opened  the  past  year. 

The  secretary  read  the  report  of  the  committee  made  to  the  asso- 
dstioD,  and  adopted  by  it  at  its  last  annual  meeting,  at  Rochester, 
S.  Y. 

The  report  being  read,  several  physicians  came  forward  and  were 
eretted  members  of  the  association. 

The  following  officers  were  chosen  for  the  ensuing  year,  namely  : 

President  —  John  Simms,  M.  D.,  of  Wilmington,  Del. 

Vice-Presidents  —  G.  W.  Morrow,  M.  D.,  of  New  Castle,  Tenn. ; 
J.  Thorn,  M.  D.,  Ohio. 

Recording  Secretary  —  Levi  Renben,  M.  D.,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Corresponding  Seoretaries  —  Calvin  Newton,  M.  D.,  of  Worcester, 
Massw;  J.  V.  Wilson,  M.  D.,  of  Norwich,  Conn. 

Treasurer  —  Thomas  Cooke,  M.  D.,  of  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

Prot  C.  Newton  then  made  several  remarks  on  the  importance  of 
pablications  on  the  various  branches  of  medicine,  and  stated  that  he 
hid  commenced  a  work  on  thoracic  diseases. 

Drs.  Bamharo,  Sites  and  Newton  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
iiTiDge  the  business  of  the  session.  , 

The  committee  to  prepare  an  address,  to  be  presented  to  the  asso- 
oation  at  the  present  session,  reported  through  their  chairman,  Dr. 
Calvin  Newton. 

£e9olvedj  That  the  report  be  accepted,  and  the  address  be  recorded 
u  containing  the  sentiments  of  this  body. 

Abdrsss  to  thb  National  Eolbotio  Mbdioal  Association. 

Gentlemen.  —  In  an  ^^ Address  to  Medical  Eclectics  throughout 
the  United  States,"  as  published  in  the  '^  Transactions  of  the  National 
Eclectic  Medical  Association,  at  its  third  annual  meeting,  held  at 
Rc'cfaester,  N.  Y.,  May  11,  1852,"  a  committee  of  this  association 
i^eaks  of  it  as  having  been  "  formed,  a  few  years  since,  for  the  purpose 
ot  more  rapidly  extending  the  principles  of  medical  reform,  and  pro- 
moting the  knowledge  and  dissemination  of  all  improvements  in 
medical  science."  They  also  say  that  "  at  no  time,  since  the  forma- 
tion of  this  association,  have  its  prospects  for  possessing  the  means  of 
fcattering  broadcast  the  seed  of  medical  truth  been  so  cheering  as  at 
Dresent." 

In  addreseiDg  joa  at  this  time  we  refer,  with  pleasore,  to  the  objects 
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of  this  association,  as  thus  presented,  and  to  the  cheering  expecta- 
tions of  fnture  nsefulness  entertained  in  its  behalf^  We  approve  that 
platform  of  principles  which  was,  last  year,  distinctly  recognized,  and 
we  have  now  only  to  urge  you  to  avail  yourselves  of  the  opportuni- 
ties afforded  by. the  high  vantage-ground  which  you  have  reached,  so 
as  to  go  forward  and  dispossess  the  enemies  of  medical  truth. 
:  Already  many  in  the  ranks  of  the  old  allopathy  are  finding  that 
they  are  not,  themselves,  the  repositories  of  all  medical  know^ledge. 
Nay,  members  amone^  them  are  now  trembling  for  the  fate  of  ^'  we 
ark ''  of  their  adoration.  They  are  beginn&g  to  see  among  ns 
^^  giants,  the  sons  of  Anak,"  before  whom  they  are,  '^  in  their  own 
sight,  as  grasshoppers."  And  well  may  they  fear ;  for  ^  tmth  is 
great,  and  will  prevail." 

On  our  part,  however,  there  is  something  yet  to  be  done  in  order 
to  give  to  truth  its  greatest  efficacy,  and  to  carry  on  the  warfare  to 
its  most  speedy  and  complete  victory.  Abstract  principles,  however 
correct,  will  fail  to  exert  their  proper  .influence  unless  they  are  held 
up  to  public  view,  illustrated,  and  enforced  by  living  and  zealous 
adherents.  The  important  question,  then,  is :  "  What  can  we  do  to 
speed  the  perfect  triumph  of  medical  eclecticism )  What  can  each 
one  of  us  do  in  his  appropriate  sphere  ?  " 

Tliere  are  many  ways  in  which  we  can  labor,  individually  and  col- 
lectively, with  effect  The  adage  says,  that  ^^  in  union  there  ie 
strength,"  but  it  is  only  by  anion  m  the  truth  that  we  can  perma- 
nently succeed.  Well,  truth  is  our  object ;  and  for  the  promotion  of 
thifi  we  may  act  harmoniously,  whether  laboring  each  in  his  separate 
capacity,  or  laboring  together  in  organized  bodies.  No  individual 
knows  how  much  good  he  may  accomplish^  though  retired  and  at 
work  in  his  sphere  apparently  shut  out  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Even  then  his  efiorts  may  be  affecting  the  community  at  large,  in  a 
way  that  he  does  not  suspeet ;  but  if  not,  he  may  be  disciplining 
and  qualifying  himself  to  move  hereafter  in  some  wider  s]5here  for 
which  Providence  may  be  designing  him. 

Pkoposed  Plan  of  Constituting  thb  Assooiation. 

It  is,  however^  to  the  influence  of  organizations  that  we  are  mainly 
to  look  for  the  rapid  spread  of  our  cause ;  and  .these  organizations 
ought  to  be  made  more  efficient  than,  in  general,  they  are  at  the 
present  time.  This  very  body,  the  National  Eclectic  Medical  Asso- 
ciation,  ought  to  be  more  systematically  organized,  and  more  efficient 
in  developing  the  medical  truth  than  it  is.  It  needs  a  more  elaborate 
and  appropriate  constitution,  and  it  ought  to  be  in  a  position  to  speak 
to  the  profession,  in  some  sense,  with  authority.  Strictly,  indeed,  it 
is  and  must  be  a  mere  advisory  body.  It  would  be  inconsistent  with 
our  republican  notions  for  it  to  be  otherwise.  But  we  involuntarily 
and  necessarily  respect  talent ;  and  such  arrangements  should  be 
made  as  to  assure  the  assembling  together  of  men,  the  value  and 
correctness  of  whose  professional  counsels  shall  not  be  questioned. 
This  object  might  be  secured,  to  a  great  degree,  by  constituting  the 
association,  in  part,  of  delegates,  from  State  and  other  ofganizations, 
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and  not  leaving  attendance  here   wholly   to   volantarj  individual 
pQqx>se. 

State  Sooibtdss  and  thbib  Auziliabies. 

State  societiesy  too,  (mght  to  he  more  enoonraged  wiid  fostered.  It 
would  seem  to  be  incumbent  on  the  leading  men  in  the  profession  in 
every  State,  to  use  their  influence  not  only  to  have  State  organiza- 
tions formed,  but  to  make  them  the  means  of  developing  new  and 
important  medical  truths.  In  too  many,  perhaps  in  most  instances 
where  State  societies  at  present  exist,  th^y  are  attended  and  regarded 
rather  as  annual  jubilees  —  as  seasons  of  united  rejoicing  —  than  as 
affording  facilities  for  intellectual  improvement.  It  is  one  tiling 
socially  to  exnlt  over  the  onward  course  of  truth  ;  it  is  quite  another 
thing  for  every  man  to  be  ardently  at  work  assisting  to  push  truth 
forward.  But,  in  State  societies  the  energies  of  all  should  combine 
and  should  be  made  to  bear,  with  the  utmost  weight,  in  favor  of 
establishing  and  developing  professional  science. 

Every  State  soeiety,  too,  should  have  its  auxiliaries  —  district  socie- 
ties—  the  members  of  which  can  meet  quarterly,  for  the  careful 
examination  and  familiar  discussion  of  such  important  medical  topics 
as  cannot  receive  special  attention  from  more  extended  societies. 
Soch  district  societies  should  become  numerous  and  general.  The 
members  of  these  should  feel  bound  to  prepare  themselves  thoroughly 
beforehand  to  render  the  discussions  at  the  meetings  profitable,  and, 
in  these  discuseions,  to  develop  new  and  valuable  truths. 

In  a  word,  one's  own  and  others'  professional  inaprovement  should 
be  the  object  of  each  member.  Drops  of  water,  in  sufficient  num- 
bers, create  a  flood,  and  so  the  influence  of  the  eclectic  friends 
tbroDghout  the  country,  if  concentrated  into  one  mighty  current, 
may,  in  a  little  while,  sweep  old  allopathy  from  the  land,  and  sub- 
merge it  forever  in  the  depths  of  the  sea.  But  we  need  not  dwell 
longer  on  this  topic. 

EoLEono  Medical  Colleges. 

There  is  one  other  important,  perhaps  the  most  important  means 
of  advancing  our  cause,  which  requires  a  moment's  attention.  We 
refer  to  the  influence  of  our  medical  colleges  throughout  the  country. 
We  have  reason  for  the  exercise  of  gratitude  to  that  superintending 
Providence  which  has  thus  far  watched  over  and  blessed  the  efibrts 
vf  those  who  have  labored  directly  to  raise  the  standard  of  medical 
icieoce  in  our  ranks.  Under  God,  m\ich,  very  ujuch,  has  already  been 
iccoinpiisbed ;  but  ^  equally  much,  or  rather  far  more,  remains  to  be 
<iOne.  We  have  now  several  colleges,  established  in  different  parts  of 
the  anion,  which  are  worthy  of  an  undivided  countenance  and  liberal 
^pport  on  the  part  of  the  iriends.  Just  according  to  the  reputation 
of  theae  and  such  others  as  may  hereafter  come  into  existence,  must 
be  the  character  of  our  medical  literature  and  science.  If  they  take 
hijdi  and  honorable  ground  in  favor  of  medical  education,  our  cause 
will  rommand  the  respect  of  an  intelligent  community.  If,  on  the 
otha*  hand,  they  encourage  but  a  low  degree  of  professional  attain- 
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mentB,  eclecticiBtn  will,  aa  the  coneeqaence,  lose  its  hold  on  the  a 
tionB  of  the  people,  and  degenerate,  in  itB  influence,  till  it  beco 
"  a  bj-word,  a  hissing  and  a  reproach  amon};  all "  claBsee  of  soci 
Upon  ns,  therefore,  ae  professed  eclectics,  virtually  devolvea 
responsibility  of  saying  whether  onr  canee  shall  prosper  or 
Hercules  once  told  the  wagoner  to  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wh 
and  then,  upon  .hie  calling  upon  divinity  for  aid,  it  miebt  bo  expec 
And  so  it  is  with  us.  If  we  would  expect  the  continued  smilei 
that  Providence  whoee  aid  hitherto  wo  gratefully  acknowledge, 
must  work,  as  we  are  able,  and  we  must  work  in  the  appropi 
way.  We  mnet  apply  our  strength  for  the  removal  of  the  load  f 
the  mire,  and  we  must  apply  it  to  the  wheel. 

Now,  it  cannot  for  a  moment  be  doubted  (slightly  to  modify 
figure  introduced)  that  our  medical  colleges  constitute  the  princ 
wheels  for  rolling  on  the  car  of  scientific  reform  in  medicine, 
those,  therefore,  we  mnst  direct  our  special  attention.  Their  cha 
ter  cannot  be  too  elevated.  The  requirements  of  students  tc 
candidates  for  gradoation  most  be  as  high  as  obtain  with  the  i 
pathic  portion  of  the  profession,  or  even  higher.  Those  wl 
province  it  is  lo  teach  in  our  schools  must  be  men  well-trained,  not  ( 
m  matters  of  medical  practice,  but  of  medical  science,  and  eve 
general  literature.  Indeed,  we  ought  to  have  men,  in  at  least  a 
tion  of  the  profes80rsbi[.iB  of  our  colleges,  whose  ambition  it  shal 
to  avail  themselves  of  all  t!ie  professional  advantages  afforded  by 
country,  and  by  the  countries  of  Europe. 

But,  if  the  profe8e(  ire  hips  of  our  colleges  are  to  be  filled  by 
ablest  of  men,  a  fair  pecuniary  compensation  must  be  connected  i 
the  services  to  bo  rendered.  Unendowed,  as  essentially  all  our 
leges  are,  we  verily  believe  that  the  tuition  of  students  —  the  < 
means  of  income  to  the  instructors  —  is  generally  placed  at  too  d 
arate  au  amount.  It  ought,  in  no  case,  to  be  lowered,  bat,  in  t 
cases,  should  be  made  larger.  At  first  view,  it  may  seem  that 
recommendation  bears  hard  on  our  students,  especially  as  man 
them  have  not  largely  been  the  recipients  of  "  the  rocks  ; "  but 
the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered,  that,  as  in  general,  that  wl 
costs  nothing,  is  valued  at  nothing ;  and  that  wliich  costs  littl 
valued  at  little.  By  some  trifling  privations,  or,  at  worst,  by  a  st 
gling  L'ffort,  any  student,  however  indigent,  can  obtain  tiiu  requ' 
education  ;  and,  when  he  has  got  it  and  paid  for  it,  he  will  apprec 
it.  Then,  too,  will  ho  apply  it  to  practice,  and,  by  it,  will  rei 
himself  a  useful  physician. 

Thbbb  Yeaeb  of  Medical  Studt  not  t<x>  Mdoh. 
In  coonectioD  with  this  subject  it  is  proper  to  speak  particnl 
jf  the  time  necessary  to  be  spent  in  acquiring  a  professional  ed 
tion.  It  is,  by  no  means,  enough  that  sufficient  inducements  be  1 
jut  to  seenro  competent  meii  in  the  several  professorships  of  our 
leges.  Not  only  must  the  teachings  in  tlie  different  courses  of  lect 
be  adequate,  but  etndsnts  must  be  required  to  employ,  in  study, 
time  reqnifiite  to  "mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digeet,"  what 
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belongs  to  a  full  conrse  of  medical  instruqtion.  As  a  rnle,  certainly, 
the  requirement  of  three  years  to  be  employed  in  medical  study,  after 
a  competent  literary  education  is  gained,  is  not  too  great;  and  we 
urge  it  as  the  doty  of  every  member  d'  the  profession,  personally, 
and  in  all  proper  ways,  to  disconntenance  such  petty  and  such 
UDchartered  schools  as  endeavor  to  allure  to  themselves  unsuspicious 
stndents,  by  holding  out  the  inducement  that  graduation  can  be 
secured  after  a  few  weeks,  or  at  most  a  few  months  employed  in  pro- 
fessional stndy.  Such  wonld-be-called  colleges  are  a  curse  to  eclecti- 
cism, and  ought  to  be  indignantly  repudiated  by  every  friend  of  our 
cause.  Thank  heaven  that  some  such,  which  have  sprung  up  among 
09  the  past  year,  have  been  eminently  ephemeral  in  their  existence, 
aud  are  already  numbered  '^  among  the  things  that  we|re."  Peace  to 
their  ghosts.  Bodies  to  create  a^Aes  they  never  fully  had.  The  best 
of  them,  at  their  best  estate,  were  but  partially-yormed  monsters  ; 
and,  like  an  nn timely  birth,  they  deserve  not  even  a  death-knell,  nor 
a  funeral  dirge  from  the  living. 

With  these  imperfect  hints  we  commend  to  you  a  cause  on  which 
we  verily  believe  hang  the  destinies  of  living  multitudes  and  unborn 
miliioDs.  See  that  you  are  faithful  to  your  trust.  Ask  not  captiously, 
like  the  first  fratricide  in  this,  our  fallen  wQrld :  ''Am  I  my  brothers 
keeper?"  Bat  go  severally  to  the  discharge  of  your  professional 
duties,  relying  on  the  goodness  of  your  cause,  and  resolved  not  to 
die  leaving  hnmanity  unblessed  by  your  individual  existences. 

CALVIN  NEWTON,  M.  D., 
The  association  took  a  recess  till  evening. 


FIRST  DAY  —  EveAing  Session. 

Resolved^  That  a  committee  be  appointed  on  the  subject  of  medical 
colleges,  to  report  at  an  adjourned  meeting  of  this  body. 

Doctors  Bumham,  Mead  and  Eby  were  appointed  that  committee. 

Prof.  J.  Sites  reported,  verbally,  on  improvements  made  by  Dr. 
Bethel  iq  obstetrical  instruments. 

Prof.  W.  Bnrnham,  in  behalf  of  the  committee  on  obsterics,  also 
reported  on  the  same  subject,  urging  the  necessity  that  eclectic  phy- 
fiidana  should  furnish  themselves  generally  with  all  useful  obstetrical 
iostmrnents.  The  reports  by  Doctors  feurnham  and  Bites  were 
accepted. 

The    association   adjourned   till  halfpast   eight   o'clock  the  next 

xDoming. 
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SECOND  DAT— MoBNiNoSBBfiioN. 

Hesolved,  That  the  committee  appointed  to  revise  the  constitatioOy 
prepare  a  suitable  exposition  of  the  principles  of  eclecticism,  and 
incorporate  the  same  into  the  preamble  or  elsewhere  in  the  constitu- 
tion, which  they  shall  report  at  the  next  annual  meeting. 

BePOBTS  from  StANDINO  GoHMriTEBB. 

The  following  reports  were  received  : 

Dr.  Levi  Renben,  on  Hydro-therapeutics. 

Dr.  Henry  Hallembaek,  on  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. 

Dr.  Calvin  Newton,  on  Medical  Literature  —  verbally.  Also,  on 
Comparative  Merits  of  Different  Methods  of  Practice  —  verbally. 

He  understood  eclecticism  to  be  proscriptive  only  in  the  way  of 
rejecting  spch  articles  as  are  known  to  be  positively  injurious,  together 
With  such  as  are  unimportant.  "We  select  remedies  very  much  as  wo 
select  food.  None  of  us  would  take  the  poison  of  the  rattlesnake  nor 
innutritions  materials  as  food.  Why,  then,  should  we  gobble  in  every 
thing  as  medicine,  or  take  poisonous  or  inert  agents,  instead  of  those 
known  to  be  eflScient  and  sanative  I 

Also,  on  Physical  Diagnosis  —  verbally. 

Dr.  Levi  Eeuben,  from  committee  on  physiology  —  on  Fibrin. 

Dr.  Thomas  Cooke,  from  the  committee  on  Dr.  Calvin  Newton'e 
contemplated  work  on  Thoracic  Diseases,  favorably. 

The  committee  on  medical  colleges  made  the  following  report,  Dr. 
Hallembaek  dissenting  from  the  first  resolution.    It  is  as  follows : 

Repobt. 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject of  medical  colleges,  submit  the  following  resolutions,  as  the  sense 
of  this  association : 

Resolved^  That  the  attempt  to  sustain  medical  colleges,  especially 
with  unendowed  professorships,  without  an  adequate  charge  for 
tuition,  is  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  medical  education,  and 
absnrd,  and  can,  therefore,  never  receive  our  approbation. 

Resolvedy  That  where  well-conducted  medical  colleges  exist,  the 
attempt  to  establish  rival  schools  in  the  vicinity  is  unequivocally 
deprecated. 

Reaolvedj  That  no  attempt  should  be  m^de  to  establish  unchartered 
medical  schools  without  the  strongest  reasons  ;  and  any  offers,  in  any 
State,  to  graduate  students  by  virtue  of  an  organization  in  some  other 
State,  which  organization  itself  has  no  legitimate  charter,  is  an  impos* 
ture,  and  can  find  no  countenance  witii  eclectics. 

Resolved^  That  publicly-announced  propositions  to  graduate  medi- 
cal students,  without  'examination,  and  without  the  time  usually 
required  by  medical  colleges  to  be  spent  in  protessional  study,  are 
prima  facie  evidence  that  the  authors  of  such  propositions  are  practi- 
cing the  grossest  imposition,  are  encouraging  quackery,  and  are 
unworthy  of  confidence. 
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Seiolved^  Thiat  it  is  the  dnty  of  eclectic  practitioners  to  encoarage 
their  studentB  to  resort,  for  their  profesBional  education,  to  .weH-ref^n- 
kted  and  ec^tablished  eclectic  colleges,  as  affording  advantages  superior 
to  what  can  be  gained  at  institutions  of  a  different  faith,  and  thereby 
qualifying  them  to  be  more  successful  practitioners. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

CALVIN  NEWTOK, 
JOSEPH  SITES, 
'  LEVI  REUBEN, 

Commiiiee. 

The  report  was  accepted  and  the  resolutions  adopted. 


SECOND  DAY  —  AFTBB]srooN  Sbssion. 

Dr.  Walter  Burnham,  from  the  committee  on  State  and  other  ecleo^ 
tic  asfiociations,  made  the  following 

BePOBT  W  BBGABB  to  StATB  AllH)  DisTB^CT  SOOIBTIBS. 

Your  committee  would  recommend  that  State  Eclectic  societies  be 
formed  in  all  the  States  in  the  union,  and  that  delegates  be  appointed 
from  BQch  to  attend  the  National  Eclectic  Association  in  future  years, 
thereby  establishing  a  uniibrm  action  throughout  the  union  in  all 
matters  of  reform. 

Tour  committee  also  recommend  that  in  connection  with  State 
societies  district  societies  be  established,  in  which  the  advancement 
of  the  cause  of  eclectic  medicine  can  be  more  facilitated,  and  that 
all  such  organizations  be  requested  to  elect  delegates  to  the  National 
Attodation. 

Appointment  of  Essayists. 

The  president  announced  essayists,  and  the  subjects  for  essays,  to 
be  read  at  the  next  annual  meeting,  as  follows  : 

Dr.  E.  S.  McClellan,  Inflammatory  Diseases  of  the  tTterus. 

Dr.  C.  Newton,  Phthisis ;  its  Pathology,  Diagnosis,  and  Treat- 
ment 

Dr.  L.  Benben,  The  Physiology  of  the  Blood. 

Dr.  W.  Burnham,  Ovarian  Disease. 

Dr.  J.  Sites,  The  Treatment  of  Miscarriage, 

Dr.  G.  W.  Morrow,  Morbus  Ooxarius. 

Dr.  8. 1.  W.  Mintzer,  Syphilitic  Diseases. 

Dr.  Samuel  M.  Eby,  Cancer. 

After  the  traneaction  of  further  routine  business  the  association 
t<)}OQroed  to  meet  in  the  city  of  New  York  on  the  first  Tuesday  of 
Jone,  1855. 
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THE  NATIONAL  EOLECTIO  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Fifth  Ajbtnual  Mebung. 

The  National  Eclectic  Medical  AsBociation  met,  parsnant  to  adjoam^ 
ment,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Worcester  Medical  Institute,  in  the  city  of 
Worcester,  Mass.,  on  Tuesday,  May  9,  1854,  at  9  o'clock,  a.  m.,  the 
president,  J.  Simms,  M.  D.,  of  Delaware,  in  the  chair. 

The  death  of  Prof.  Calvin  Newton,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  was 
announced. 

The  following  committee  on  nomination  of  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year,  was  appointed,  viz. : 

Dr.  John  Simms,  of  Delaware;  Dr.  F.  H.  Kelley,  of  Massachn* 
setts;  Dr.  J.  V.  Wilson,  of  Connecticut;  Prof.  G.  W.  Morrow,  of 
Tennessee ;  Dr.  J.  M.  Graves,  of  Rhode  Island ;  Dr.  D.  Carley,  of 
Vermont ;  Dr.  C.  Johns,  of  New  York ;  Dr.  R.  O.  Williams,  of 
New  Hampshire ;  Dr.  N.  Brooks,  of  Maine. 

The  usual  committees  were  also  appointed ;  also,  the  following,  viz. : 

On  Resolutions  in  respect  to  the  Memory  of  the  late  Prof,  Oalvifi 
jN^ewton  —  Dr.  J.  W.  Johnson,  Prof.  W.  Burnham,  Dr.  R.  O.  Wil- 
liams, Dr.  M.  Brooks,  Prof.  G.  W.  Morgan. 

The  following  officers  were  chosen  for  the  ensuing  year,  viz. : 

President  —  Prof.  Walter  Burnham,  of  Massachusetts. 

Vice-Presidents  —  Cyrufi  Johns,  M.  D.,  of  New  York;  Prof.  M. 
Gabbert,  of  Tennessee. 

Recordi/ng  Secretary —  Dr.  R.  O.  Williams,  of  New  Hampshire. 

Corresponding  Secretaries  —  Profs.  G.  W.  Morrow,  of  Tennessee ; 
J.  W.  Johnson,  M.  D.,  of  Connecticut. 

Treasurer —  Nathaniel  Brooks,  M.  D.,  of  Maine. 


FIRST  DA  Y — Aftbrnoon  Session. 

The  association  reconvened,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Reports  were  received  from  the  several  committees. 

Resolvedy  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  take  into  con- 
sideration and  report,  during  the  session,  on  the  subject  of  medical 
institutions. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  on  such  committee :  Prof. 
Levi  Reuben,  Dr.  J.  W.»  Johnson,  Dr.  J.  Simms,  Dr.  G.  N.  Langdon, 
Dr.  E.  Miles.  '  ' 

The  proceedings  of  the  last  session  were  then  read  by  Dr.  Fisk. 


FIRST  DAY  —  Evening  Session. 

The  association  assembled  at  7  o'clock,  p.  m.  The  recording  secre- 
tary. Dr.  Levi  Reuben,  being  absent,  Dr.  J.W.  Johnson  was  appointed 
secretary  jpro  tempore. 
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On  motion  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Johnson,  the  Hon.  Snllivan  Fay,  presi- 
dent of  the  Woroeeter  Medical  Institation,  was  admitted  as  an  honor- 
&rj  member  of  this  association.  That  gentleman  responded  in  a  brief 
md  pertinent  manner,  wishing  well  for  the  association  and  for  the 
cause. 

Appointmsnt  of  Oommittees. 

The  following  committees  were  appointed  : 

On  CofuHitaion  —  Drs.  E.  Burr,  L.  W.  Jenness,  E.  Webster,  &. 
N.  Langdon,  and  J.  M.  Graves ;  directed  to  report  at  the  present 
meeting 

On  £!uays  and  Dusertations  —  Drs.  G.  N.  Langdon,  J.  Bimms, 
and  J.  W.  Johnson. 

Prof.  W.  Burnham  proceeded  to  deliver  an  address  on  Ovarian 
Disease. 


SECOND  DAY  —  Moenino  Session. 

The  association  assembled,  pursuant  to  adjournment.  May  ten,  at 
9  o'clock,  A.  M. 

The  reading  of  the  journal  was  dispensed  with. 

Dr.  Williams,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  general  resolutions, 
reported  a  series,  wliich  were  adopted,  as  follows  : 

WhereaSj  The  distinction  and  fundamental  principles  of  the  eclec- 
tic pTBctice  are  not  well  understood  by  the  community  at  large,  and 
▼hereas  differences  of  opinion  exist  among  medical  reformers,  and 
inquiry  is  often  made  as  to  the  true  principles  of  their  practice, 
therefore 

1.  Re8oh>ed^  That  while  we,  as  a  band  of  medical  reformers,  are 
disposed  to  indulge  a  consistent  latitude  of  individual  opinion,  we,  at 
the  same  time,  are  firmly  attached  to  the  principles  of  selecting  every 
thing  good  for  the  cure  of  diseases  from  .every  available  source,  and 
rejecting  every  thing  injurious  to  the  human  constitution,  come  from' 
vhat  quarter  it  may. 

The  second  resolution  was  recommitted. 

3.  Resolved^  That  our  motto  be  '^  Union  is  strength." 

L  Re9olvedj  That  we  entertain  the  kindest  feelings  toward  all 
'jendemen  eogiaged  in  the  medical  profession,  and  especially  those 
wtioae  sympathies,  as  reformers,  are  with  us,  and  we  cordially  invite 
tbeir  eo-operation  in  the  advancement  of  the  healing  art. 

5.  Resohedy  That  we  detest  quackery  in  any  of  its  forms,  but  we 
cheerfully  encourage  honest.worth,  talent  and  intelligence,  and  we 
cordially  recommend  a  generous  and  liberal  medical  education  in  all 
its  collateral  branches. 

The  oommittee  on  essays  and  dissertations,  for  the  next  meeting  of 
tfaeaeaociation,  made  a  report,  which  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  committee  on  resolutions  concerning  the  late  Dr.  0.  Newton, 
reported  a  preamble  and  resolutions,  which  were  read,  and  made  the 
kpedal  order  immediately  after  the  delivery  of  the  eulogy. 

The  oommittee  on  communications  presented  a  communication  from 


Prof.  AWa  Cartia,  of  OincinDati,  ia  which  he  expressed  re^ 
from  other  pressing  duties,  he  was  nnable  tu  attend  the  ni' 
this  asBociatioD. 

EcLOOT  OF  Caltih  Nbwtoh. 

At  a  qasrter  before  eleven  o'clock  the  association  took  a 
fifteen  minutes  for  the  purpose  of  draping  the  hall  in  prepar 
the  eulogy  on  the  late  Prof.  Galvin  Newton.  At  the  <yos< 
lime  the  meeting  was  again  called  to  order,  but  during  the 
larger  conconrse  of  people  had  assembled  in  jSlBcnlapian  Hall 
to  the  eulogy.  Prof.  Reubeu,  the  orator,  was  listened  to  i 
foand  interest  br  all  present. 

At  the  close  the  following  resolutions  of  the  committee  we 
np  and  adopted,  as  followa: 

Whereas,  By  the  dispensation  of  Providence,  the  late  Pro 
Newton,  a  most  diitinguished,  estimable,  and  oeefnl  man,  1 
called  to  bis  final  rest,  therefore, 

Retolved,  That  in  his  death  a  severe  and  irreparable  loss 
SQBtained,  by  the  cause  in  which  he  was  engaged,  by  llie 
institution  which  he  was  instrumental  in  founding,  and  ov< 
he  presided,  and  by  this  association,  of  which  he  was  I 
president. 

Resolved,  That  while  we  deeply  deplore  his  death,  we 
tender  onr  condolence  to  his  family  and  friends,  for  the  loss  tl 
sustained. 

A  vote  of  thanbs  was  also  presented  to  Prof.  Keuben  for  hii 
and  he  was  requested  to  furnish  a  copy  for  publication  with 
ceedinge  of  the  association. 

The  association  then  took  a  recess  till  2  o'clock,  p.  vu 


SECOND  DAY  —  Abteenoon  Session, 

Prof.  Levi  Reuben,  from  the  committee  on  medical  insl 
presented  a  rt>port,  which  was  adopted,  as  follows: 

The  committee  on  medical  colleges  beg  leave  to  report  that, 
of  the  neceBsity  of  a  high  standard  of  qualifications  in  prac 
of  the  eclectic  system,  in  order  successfully  to  meet  the  in 
demand  arising  in  the  community  at  large,  and  in  order  to  p 
system  practically  in  the  position  to  wliicb  its  merits  ei 
therefore. 

Resolved,  That  this  association  extend  the  hand  of  encour 
to  those  medical  institutions  in  which  are  taught  the  prir 
medical  reform,  as  set  forth  in  the  resolutions  and  doings. 

ResiJ/oed,  That  this  association  recommend  to  its  member 
all  engaged  in  the  cause  of  medical  reform,  to  lend  their- 
influence  in  tavor  of  those  reformed  medical  institutions  whic 
themselves  with  the  proper  means  and  fiacilities  for  affording 
tion  in  the  various  departments. 

Resolved,  That  we  deprecate,  under  existing  «ircanist«i 
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xiiher  nmltiplieatioB  of  medical  collegoe  until  those  already  in  opera- 
foQ  Bhall  be  abundantly  sustained. 

L.  REUBEN, 
Cfhairman. 

The  report  of  the  committeemen  the  time  and  place  of  the  next 
mtmsl  meeting  was  taken  np.  amended  and  adopted,  fixing  the  city 
f  New  York,  and  the  first  Tuesday  of  June,  1855,  as  the  place  and 
tise  ior  the  next  annaal  meeting. 

MkBCUKT,  AbSBNIG,  ANTOffONT,  AKD  BloOD-LETTING  DbKOUNOIED. 

The  committee  on  general  resolutions  made  a  report  on  the  reso- 
'.atioos  recommitted  to  them,  which  was  unanimously  adopted,  as 
r*  .liows : 

Besdved,  That  our  sympathies  and  mutual  co-operation  shall 
extend  to  all  tme   and   genuine   medical   reformers,  regardless  of 

Risdlcedj  That  we  have  no  sympathy  or  fellowship  with  that  class 
:i  pbysieiana  whose  leading  remedies  are  the  mercurials,  arsenicals, 
mtimonials,  and  general  blood-letting,  together  with  other  means 
ud  methods  equally  destructive  to  life  and  health. 

New  OoNBTiTTjnoN. 

The  committee  appointed  to  consider  and  report  on  the  draft  of  a 
aew,  or  a  revision  or  the  old  constitution,  reported  a  form  which,  with 
L^i  amendments,  was  adopted  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  a  paper 
aeparate  from  ihe  proceedings  of  this  body,  and  distributed  gratuit- 
vtdj  among  the  members  of  the  association  and  the  friends  of 
rdorm  in  general. 


THE  NATIONAL  ECLECTIC  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Sixth  Annital  Meetino. 

The  National  Eclectic  Medical  Association  assembled  in  annual 
^eerifig  at  the  Stuyvesant  Institute,  in  New  York,  at  10  o'clock,  a. 
!^  oD  Tneaday,  the  fifth  of  June.  The  meeting  was  called  to  order 
5  the  president,  Prof.  W.  Burnham. 

The  president  then  stated,  that  in  order  to  become  members  it  was 
'JCXS&9JJ  to  Sim  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  association  and 
j'&j  the  annnsJ  dnea.     No  vote  was  essential  for  membership;  all 

iyeieians  and  other  gentlemen  of  good  standing,  who  were  earnestly 
ievoted  to  medical  reform,  were  allowed  admission.  Accordingly 
...e  following  gentlemen  came  forward,  qualified  themselves,  and  took 
leir  plices  as  members  : 

Prof.  Walter  Burnham,  Mass. ;  Dr.  Wooster  Beach,  N.  Y.  ;  Dr.  C. 
■ias,  N.  r. ;  Dr.  L.  A.  Van  Moren,  N.  Y. ;  Dr.  R.  A.  Eaton, 
SrookljD,  L.  I.  ;  Prof.  Geo.  W.  Morrow,  Tenn, ;  Dr.  F.  H.  Kelley, 
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Maea. ;  Dr.  E.  Burr,  Conn, ;  Dr.  E.  O.  Cliamberlain,  Conn. : 
W.  Johnson,  Conn.;  Dr.  N.  Babcock,  Conn.;  Dr.  H. 
BrooklyrK  L.  I. ;  Dr.  H.  8.  Firth,  N.  Y. ;  Dr.  .J.  P.  Hodgdo 
Dr.  W.  H.  H.  Crandall,  Pa.;  Dr.  H.  A.  Archer,  Conn. ;  ! 
Hamilton,  Conn. ;  Dr.  8.  Wilcox,  Vt. ;'  Dr.  P.  Stotesbary, 
H.  D.  Sweet,  N.  T. ;  Dr.  E.  J.  Mattocks,  N.  Y. ;  Prof.  I.  M. 
N.  Y. ;  Dr.  S.  W.  Frieby,  Brooklyn,  L.  I. ;  Dr.  J.  H.  Jol 
Y. ;  Dr.  M.  E.  Smith,  Brooklvn,  L.  I. ;  Dr.  B.  J.  Stow,  Brt 
L  ;  Dr.  Geo.  F.  Chase,  Brooklyn,  L.  I. ;  Dr.  H.  Hollembac 
Dr.  J.  H.  Simms,  Del. ;  Mies  Carrie  Bicharde,  Conn. ;  Dr.  H. 
Y.;  Dr.  Seldon  Sprague,  Conn.;  Dr.  E.  B.  Holmes,  N.  J 
D.  Friend,  N.  Y. ;  Dr.  B.  Keith,  N.  Y. ;  Prof.  Robert  S. 
M.  D.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

The  president  then  annoanced  the  next  bnsineea  in  order 
election  of  officers  for  the  ensning  year.  A  committee,  cot 
one  from  each  State  represented  in  the  association,  to  oiaki 
tions,  wse  accordingly  appointed,  se  follows :  Dr.  Kelley,  ( 
Dr.  Morrow,  of  Tenn. ;  Dr.  WUcox,  of  Vt. ;  Dr.  Mattocks, 
Dr.  Stotesbury,  of  Ga. ;  Dr.  Burr,  of  Conn. ;  and  Dr.  On 
Pennsylvania. 

Il  was  voted  that  the  State  of  New  York  have  three  men 
the  following  gentlemen  were  appointed,  viz. :  Dr.  Yah  Mor 
city,  and  Dr.  M.  E.  Smith,  of  Brooklyn. 

Dr.  WooBter  Beach  addressed  the  association,  presentinj 
a  retrospective  view  of  the  progress  and  success  of  medics 
He  gave,  also,  an  account  of  his  travels  abroad,  his  visit  I 
European  cities,  hoapitala,  and  other  institutions  for  the  cure  < 
He  had  paid  a  visit  particularly  to  many  hospitals  and  othc 
tions  near  Dnsseldorf,  on  the  Bbine,  and  the  large  establic 
Priessnitz,  at  Onefenbarg.  He  fonnd  the  latter  in  the  fi 
operation. 

The  oommittfle  on  nominations  presented  their  report,  ret 
ing  the  following  as  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  viz. : 

President— yfomter  Beach,  M.  D,,  of  New  York. 

Vice-Presidents  —  Silas  Wilcox,  M,  D.,  of  Vermont,  ai 
Johnson,  M.  D.,  of  Connecticut. 

Recording  Secretary  —  Cyrus  Johns,  M.  D.,  of  New  Yor 

Corresponding  Secretaries — H.  M.  Sweet,  M.  D.,  of  N 
city^  F,  H.  Kelley,  M.  D.,  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts. 

Treasurer  — W.  H.  H.  Craudall,  M.  D.,  of  Penneylvanis 

The  association  proceeded  to  a  ballot,  which  resulted  in  tL 
of  all  persons  as  nominated. 

The  president  elect  was  then  conducted  to  the  chair  by 
Doren  and  Burr,  with  hearty  cheers. 

The  ex-president.  Dr.  Burnham,  congratulated  the  mi 
the  choice  which  they  had  made,  and  the  prospects  before  tl 
introduced  the  president  elect  as  a  gentleman  of  influence 
and  experience,  and  spoke  at  length  upon  the  healing  art  i 
and  npon  the  subject  of  medical  reform  in  particular,  in  t 
its  origin,  progress,  and  present  and  future  prospects.     Th 
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rtctice,  he  said,  is  American  in  its  ecope  and  origin ;  most  of  its 
.redieg  having  been  derived  from  the  productions  of  the  American 

jtincnt,  it  may  be  trnly  called  American  Eclecticism. 

Prtaident  Beach  then  briefly  addressed  the  convention,  expressing 

>tLink6for  the  honor  conferred  upon  him,  and  his  gratification  at 
•:e  ;n>mising  position  now  occupied  by  the  reformed  school  of  medi- 
.!t.    The  change  in  the  practice  of  the  regular  practitioners  was  a 

-*!  striking  indication  oi  the  progress  made  in  public  opinion  on 
'  X  irreat  question  of  medical  reform.     The  reform  proposed,  is  to 

r^icct  t(^ther  the  best  features  of  every  system  of  practice,  and 

ji-card  whatever  is  found  to  be  injurious  in  them.  Eclecticism 
'Ti.^.  therefore,  not  sectarian,  but  universal,  and  should  command  the 
'•^ii^'t  and  eo-operation  of  all  who  sought  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
unkind. 

A  eomjnittee  on  business  was  appointed,  consisting  of  Drs.  Comins;s, 
•  N.  Y. ;  Johnson  and  Burr,  of  Conn. ;  Sweet  and  Firth,  of  N.  x . 

Tbe  asBociation  took  a  recess  till  3  o'clock,  p.  h. 


FIRST  DAY  —  Aftebnoon  Session. 

Tbe  aaeociation  having  again  assembled  at  the  time  appointed,  the 
incident  addressed  the  members  present  in  relation  to  the  general 
rindples  of  medical  reform. 

COHMITTEBS. 

Dr.J.  W.  Johnson,  from  the  committee  on  business,  made  a  report 
•uvmmending  the  appointment  of  committees  on  the  various  subjects 
t  iiiterest  that  might  come  before  the  association.  These  were, 
».tr  rdingly,  appointed,  as  follows : 

^*'t  Communications  —  Drs.  Comings  and  Kelley. 

H'jolniions  —  Drs.  Johnson,  of  Conn.,  Friend,  and  Hpllembaek. 

F'lianee—Dn.  Burr,  Sweet,  and  Frisby. 

PMieation  —  Drs.  Reuben,  Kelley,  and  Comings. 

iftdkal  Institutions — Drs.  Burnham,  Hollembaek,  Archer,  Johns, 
•:i  Friend. 

T^te  State  and  Progress  of  Medical  Reform  —  Drs.  Van  Doren, 
-•  irr,  Bamhara,  Hollembaek,  Stotesbury,  Morrow,  Crandall,  Hudgins, 
^.Bm6,  Mnrphy,  Comings,  and  Wilcox. 

What  Constttutes  an  EoLEcrrio. 

The  oommittee  on  resolutions  presented  the  following  preamble 
-1  rebolation,  which  was  adopted  : 

^hreas^  In  the  opinion  of  this  convention  it  is  of  vital  importance 

'tiiecaase  and  progress  ot  medical  reform  that  a  spirit  of  harmony 
"(ii  concert  of  action  be  encouraged,  in  order  to  the  furtherance  of 
*-•  rra  principles  of  medical  practice ;  therefore, 

Rf*olved^  That  we  extend  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  all  who 
'-St  their  practice  upon  the  following  principles  : 


1.  That  in  the  adminietratioii  of  remedial  agente  ^ 
employ  only  thoee  tlie  therapeatical  actioD  of  whicli  ie  ph; 
and  not  pathological. 

2.  That  diseaae  is  not  vital  action,  bat  that  condition 
which  dieqaalifies  for  the  performance  of  ite  functionB  in 
manner. 

The  convention  took'  a  recesB  till  7.45,  p.  h. 


FI^T  DAY— 'EvKNiNQ  Skbsioh. 

The  afiBociation  met  at  7.15,  p.  h.,  the  president,  Dr.  6ei 
chair. 

BTAirm  OF  EoLRono  Mbdioqie. 

Dr.  Bnrnham,  a  member  of  the  committee  on  the  Btati 
greae  of  medical  reform,  made  a  verbal  report  for  the  Stal 
eachneette. 

Dr.  Hollembaek,  of  New  Jersey,  followed  with  a  report  fo 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvifoia, 

Dr.  Stotesbnry,  from  G-eor^pa,  made  a  cheering  etatem 
condition  of  the  eclectic  school  in  that  State. 

Dr.  Simms,  of  Delaware,  addressed  the  meeting,  speaki 
of  the  benefits  of  the  reform  school  of  medicine,  and 
advancement  in  the  community. 

CouMnTEEB  Appointkd. 

Dr.  B.  S.  Firth  moved  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
gate  t)ie  properties  and  uses  of  the  so-called  "  concentrated 
of  the  new  school.  The  following  gentlemen  were,  ac 
appointed,  viz. ;  Drs.  Friend,  Firth,  and  Keith.  On  motio 
Bumham  the  committee  was  increased  to  five,  and  Drs.  Ji 
Connecticut,  and  Smith,  of  Brooklyn,  were  also  appuiiited. 

Frof.  Heaben  moved  still  to  increase  the  committee,  an 
name,  with  that  of  Dr.  Stotesbary,  were  added. 

The  aasocintion  then  adjourned  till  9  o'clock  the  next  m( 


SECOND  DAT  —  MoHNiNQ  Sksbion. 
The  association  met  according  to  adjonrnment.  The  prt 
taking  the  chair,  addressed  the  meeting,  speaking  particiilai 
tion  to  the  isolated  principles  or  therapeutic  preparatioi 
nnder  the  name  of  "  concentrated  remedies."  They  onght ) 
a  thorough  and  scientific  investigation,  in  respect  both  to 
stitucnts,  mode  of  preparation,  and  therapeutic  properties 
point  he  spoke  with  great  torce,  earnestness,  and  eloqnen 
the  importance  ^d  necessity  of  ancb  investigation.  Fire 
was  in dispcD table  that  remedial  agents  should  be  reliable  ; 
they  should  be  brought  into  ae  small  a  compass  aa  pOBsibU 
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"  rtable  bnlk,  and  the   most  elegant  form  for  exhibition,  without 
.ijnry  to  their  medical  properties. 

Dr.  Kelley,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  communications,  pre- 
*f nted  a  commnnication  which  had  been  received  from  Dr.  John  S. 
Prettvman^of  Milford,  Delaware. 

MsDioAL  Colleges. 

Prof.  Walter  Bnrnham,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  medical 
ifftitotione,  made  a  report,  as  follows : 

Repokt  on  Mbdioal  iNSTrrtmoNs. 

Your  committee,  to  whom  was  referred  fhe  subject  of  medical  insti- 
:a:i«»n3,  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  report : 

That,  in  their  opinion,  the  importance  of  a  thorough  system  of  medi- 
.-i!  education  calls  for  decided  action  and  earnest  enort  on  the  part  of 
i!!  friends  of  medical  reform.  The  necessity  of  establishing  and 
Ti'jre  effectually  securing  the  public  confidence,  and  of  elevating  the 
-tsridard  of  medical  science  among  reformers,  is,  no  doubt,  duly 
ippreciated  by  all  present.  In  view  of  these  facts,  the  committee 
like  the  liberty  to  present  their  views  more  fully  in  the  subjoined 
:est»lutions,  which  are  offered  for  the  consideration  of  this  body : 

Ite^ived^  Tliat  this  association  adopt  all  laudable  measures  for  the 
e-icuurageinent  of  those  medical  institutions  in  which  are  taught  the 
*rue  Drinciples  of  reform  exhibited  in  a  sanative  course  of  treatment 
•T  m  diseases. 

Retcivedj  That  we  recommend  to  all  the  friends  of  medical  improve- 
r.tnt  to  lend  their  aid  and  influence  in  favor  of  those  institutions, 
tr.d  those  only,  which  are  based  upon  these  principles,  and  such  as 
xpt  weS  supplied  with  the  means  and  facilities  for  a  complete  and 
'hori^igh  course  of  instrilotion  in  all  the  departments  of  medical 
^jience. 

Risolt^j  That  in   view  of  the  great  and  increasing  demand  for 
p':v^^<^i^°3  of  the  reformed  school  throughout  the  country,  it  is  the 
•iurj  of  every  practitioner  to  encourage  students  in  medicine,  and", 
.  /id  out  inducements  to  well-educated  young  men  to  engage  in  the 
-tudv  of  medicine. 

lftM>lvedj  Tliat  we  recommend  to  the  trnstees  of  the  several  medi- 
cal colleges  to  admit  to  the  general  course  of  lectures  such  women 
as  may  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  a  thorough 
n^cdical  education,  or  to  provide  such  private  instruction  not  con- 
L»  :ted  with  the  regular  course  as  may  be  deemed  best  adapted  to 
ycare  this  end. 

Medical  Education  of  Women-. 

After  presenting  this  report  Prof.  Burnham  commented,  at  some 
'. -'.gth,  upon  the  various  points  involved,  particularly  upon  the 
i  :i}»«>rtance  of  sustaining  well  conducted  medical  institutions,  of 
Living  thera  a  high  tone,  and  of  rendering  them  attractive,  and 
•  -jretore  useful  in  promoting  the  cause  of  medical  reform.  He  spoke, 
,  on  the  question  of  admitting  women  as  students  to  our  medical 
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iiistitatioDB.  He  was  in  favor  of  aHowiDfr  them  snch  privi 
a  question  of  considerable  importance  arose  as  to  the  pro 
separating  them  from  the  male  department  while  being  ioBti 
some  brandies  of  the  general  course. 

The  president  inquired  whether  he  wished  to  be  undei 
confine  ibem  to  the  study  and  practice  of  midwifery  and  di 
females  in  general. 

Prof.  Biirnham  replied,  he  did  not  see  how  they  could  b 
even  to  practice  midwifery  succeBsfulIy  without  a  thorough 
cal  education.  In  order  to  prescribe  safely  and  euccesst'ull 
various  diseases  incident  to  women,  they  certainly  ought 
thoroughly  educated  in  patliology,  materia  medica,  ana  th 
practice,  as  in  anatomy,  physiology,  or  even  obstetrics.  I 
are  educated  to  practice  any  department,  their  education,  be 
should  be  thorough  in  reference  to  all  departments  of  medica 

Dr.  Burr,  of  Connecticut,  said  that  the  choice  of  a  medica 
ant  depended  very  much  on  the  preference  of  the  narses,  v 
generally  consulted  by  ladies  as  to  the  physician  to  be  em^ 
their  lying-in.  He  could  not  deny  that,  if  female  accoucheui 
become  favorites  with  the  ladies,  his  own  practice,  and  that 
of  his  old-school  friends,  would  be  considerably  affected  ; 
women  were  resolved  to  go  aliead,  and  become  regular  physic 
profession,  in  the  mals  line,  would  have  to  submit ;  he  coul 
remedy.  Moreover,  in  his  opinion,  it  would  appear  uugall 
male  physician  to  engage  in  the  "  rough  and  tumble  "  of  con 
with  a  lady  for  a  competitor. 

Dr.  H.  S,  Firth  opposed  the  resolution  from  theconsidera 
a  declaration  of  this  meeting  in  favor  of  the  admission  ol 
with  men  to  the  lectures  in  our  medical  institutions  would  ti 
repiitatiun  of  this  association,  and  do  no  good  to  any  one. 

Dr.  Eelley  was  of  the  same  opinion,  still  be  was  desit 
women,  in  case  they  wished  to  practice  medicine,  should 
thorough  medical  ediication.  He  was  opposed  to  their  instn 
■the  same  classes  with  males. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Johnson,  of  New  York,  apprehended  no  diilicul 
profession  from  female  physicians.  Indeed,  he  strongly  eni 
the  opinion  that  they  were  beneficial  to  the  regular  practitioi 
bad  had  a  good  deal  of  practice  among  the  ladies,  and  had  fo 
hie  patients,  mostly,  were  strongly  opposed  to  having  femalei 
at  their  accouchenient.  One,  in  particular,  had  stated 
suffered  more  iti  one  hour  in  the  bauds  of  a  woman  than  dt 
whole  course  of  her  labor  with  a  regular  physician.  He  was 
to  making  M.  D.'s  of  the  ladies.  He  thought  the  best  waj 
the  young  practitioners  to  marry  them  at  ouce,  and  tbns  rei 
opposition. 

Dr.  Reuben  was  astonished  to  find  so  much  prejudice  agait 
becoming  physicians,  but  be  was  glad  to  find,  trom  some 
that  a  bettor  opinion  regarding  them  in  other  positions,  wat 
the  gentlemen  present.  They  were  Dot  ashamed  to  sit  bt 
ladies  at  church,  and  did  not  wholly  shun  them  in   social 
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vhy  fihoiild  thej  fear  to  admit  them  to  the  lecture  room  7    It  bad 
been    remarked    that   this  was  a  case  of '^  bread  and  butter'^   with, 
them.     This  was  a  significant  admission.     He  was  convinced  that 
many  women  were  well  adapted  for  physicians,  and  shoald  be  admit- 
ted for  stadents  for  general  practice. 

Dr.  Burnham  said,  althoagii  women  uninstructed  were  not  to  be 
traaed,  yet,  when  those  same  women  became  educated  and  obtained 
experience,  be  found  them  both  expert  and  efficient  sui^geons  and 
xidwiTes.  He  referred  to  a  lady  in  his  city  (Lowell)  w'lo  could 
perform  any  difficult  operation  in  childbirth  with  great  facility.  In 
ai$  instructions  in  his  classes,  he  had  never  objected  to  ladies  being 
(•roent.  His  own  ^'  modesty,"  surely,  had  never  been  shocked,  and 
he  had  never  known  a  lady  to  leave  the  lecture-room  on  that  account. 

Dr.  I.  N.  Comings  said  he  had  had  the  same  prejudices  against 
women  studying  in  the  classes  with  men,  but  with  more  experience 
he  bad  changed  his  mind  ;  he  was  strongly  in  favor  of  their  admis- 
sion, although  he  believed  thuy  might  be  taught  separately  with 
^vantage.  There  were  some  women,  he  was  sure,  possessing  more 
Derve  than  any  phj'sician  present.  Though  a  majority  might  fail,  he 
th*»ught  that  a  similar  remark  might  be  made  of  men.  Some  men 
mieht  become  an  ornament  to  their  profession,  in  every  particular ; 
sod  some  women,  he  presumed,  might  be  found  who  would  not  dis- 
a.>nor  it. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Johnson,  of  Connecticut,  opposed  the  admission  of  ladies 
nto  the  classes  with  men  in  our  medical  institutions.  He  was  in 
&v«>r  of  their  separate  education,  and  would  vote  for  the  resolution 
Tith  that  proviso. 

A  motion  here  made  to  ^y  the  resolution  on  the  table,  was  nega- 
tired  by  a  large  majority. 

Dr.  Hamilton  expressed  himself  in ^ favor  of  the  resolution,  and 
h'tped  it  would  be  adopted  as  the  sentiment  of  the  association. 

Dr.  Kelley  had  serious  objections  to  the  resolution.  It  urged  upon 
*he  corporations  of.  colleges  a  course  that  they  might  deem  impolitic. 
They  wonid  take  the  liberty  to  do  what  they  might  consider  practical 
and  useful,  without  regard  to  any  such  recommendation.  He  did 
:;ot  wish  to  impose  upon  them  any  seeming  obligation  to  act  con- 
tr&r?  to  their  own  convictions  of  duty  or  of  interest  in  advancing 
the  cause.  He  hoped,  therefore,  the  resolution  would  not  pass.  He 
knew  that  it  was  the  general  sentiment  of  the  meeting  that  women 
Hiuuld  be  admitted  to  the  lecture-room,  but  he  thought  it  very 
inipolitic  to  make  this  a  matter  of  recommendation  to  colleges.  He 
wa$  confident  that  it  would  have  not  the  least  influence  over  the 
trustees  and  faculty  of  any  respectable  college  in  the  country. 
Pinaliy,  after  several  endeavors,  without  success,  to  amend  the  fourth 
n^solution,  the  whole  were  adopted  by  a  vote  of  twenty-one  to  four. 

Bepobts  of  Cases. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Simms,  of  Delaware : 

Reeved,  That  all  physicians  of  the  reform  or  eclectic  school 
thr«jagfaoat  the  United  States,  be  requested  to  keep  a  correct  account 
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of  all  patients  for  whom  they  prescribe,  stating  the  nnmber  cured^ 
relieved,  and  deceased,  during  the  year,  with  the  name  and  a  briel 
description  of  the  disease,  as  well  as  all  other  matters  of  interest  in 
forming  a  judgment  in  the  case  ;  and  that  they  further  be  requested 
to  make  a  report  of  the  results,  in  person  or  by  proxy,  at  the  next 
annual  meeting  of  this  association. 

Old-school  "W^bifees  Stealing  Eoleciio  Thundeb. 

Next  in  the  order  of  business  the  following  resolutions  were  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  Reuben,  claiming  for  physicians  of  the  reform  school 
originality  in  procuring  the  active  principles  in  a  concentrated  form, 
of  most  of  the  vegetable  remedies  now  in  use  among  the  profession  : 

Hesolvedy  That  we,  as  reformers,  in  the  discovery  and  isolation  of 
the  active  principles  of  the  vegetable  productions  of  our  country, 
which  are  daily  being  added  to  the  list  of  remedial  agents,  and  intro- 
duced into  the  general  practice  of  medicine  at  the  present  day,  raay 
justly  claim  originality,  and  take  to  ourselves  the  credit  of  having 
done  some  service  to  mankind,  while,  at  the  same  rime,  we  hail  with 
joy  any  new  discovery  or  addition  to  our  list. 

Hesolved,  That  the  course  pursued  by  some  ot  the  members  of  tlie 
*'  allopathic  "  school,  and  the  editors  of  its  journals,  in  endeavori  ug 
to  secure  the  credit  of  many  discoveries,  especially  in  concentrated 
remedies,  which  belongs  not  to  therrij  merits  the  severe  censure  of  an 
enlightened  and  honorable  community ;  that  while  we  are  disposed 
to  give  them  full  credit  for  all  the  good  they  ever  do, or  all  the 
advances  they  ever  make,  we  are  unwilling  to  relinquish  any  that 
justly  belong  to  ourselves. 

To  the  foregoing  Dr.  Kelley  oflFered  the^  following,  as  an  addition 
or  amendment : 

Hesolvedj  That  we  recommend  to  the  committee  on  concentrated 
remedies  to  inquire  into  the  facts  in  the  case,  and  insist  on  the  credit 
due  to  reformers  for  the  efforts  they  have  made  to  improve  the  materia 
medica,  and  the  good  they  have  accomplished  in  having  thoroughly 
analyzed  various  therapeutical  agents,  and  discovered  and  introduced 
by  far  the  greatest  number  of  active  principles  from  the  vegetable 
kingdom  now  in  use  in  our  country. 

The  foregoing  resolutions  were  discussed,  the  rights  of  reformers 
set  forth,  and  their  just  claims  insisted  upon  ;  and  the  resolutions 
were  at  length  unanimously  adopted. 

Remarks  were  then  made  by  Drs.  Burnham,  Johnson,  Van  Doren, 
Friend,  and  others,  in  relation  to  the  general  welfare  and  the  condi- 
tion and  prosperity  of  the  cause  of  medical  reform. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned,  without  day. 
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NATIONAL  ECLECTIC  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION.     • 

Seventh  Annual  Meeting. 

The  National  Eclectic  Medical  Association  convened  in  New  York, 
at  the  lectnre-roora  of  the  Stay vesaut  Institute,  No.  659  Broadway, 
OD  Wednesday,  June  14,  1856,  at  10.30  o'clock,  a.  m. 

In  the  absence  of  the  president  and  vice-president.  Dr.  Van  Buren, 
of  Brooklyn,  was  nnanioioasly  elected  president  ^^  tempore. 

The  journal  of  the  last  convention  was  read  by  the  president,  and 
on  motion  of  Dr.  E.  J.  Mattocks,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  accepted. 

Dr.  D.  E.  Smith,  of  Brooklyn,  called  for  the  reading  of  the  consti- 
tution and  by-laws  of  the  association. 

The  call  bein^  sustained  by  the  convention  they  were  read  by  the 
president. 

Dr.  H.  A.  Archer,  of  Connecticut,  asked  for  the  reading  of  the 
report  of  the  resolutions  constituting  the  **  platform  "  upon  which 
the  association  was  organized. 

Prof.  Eobert  S.  Newton,  of  Cincinnati,  read  the  resolutions,  which, 
together  with  the  constitution  and  by-laws,  were,  on  motion  of  Dr. 
Mattocks,  of  Troy,  accepted  and  adopted  by  the  association. 

Dr.  Fripbie,  of  BrooKlyn,  having  been  appointed  treasurer  yro 
tempore^  the  members  proceeded  to  register  their  names  and  pay  their 
aonaal  dues. 

The  association  then  took  a  recess  till  2.30  o'clock,  p.  m. 


FIRST  DA  Y  —  Aftehnoon  Session. 

The  association  convened  at  2.30,  p.  h. 

The  secretary  being  absent,  Dr.  Coe  was  appointed  secretary  jc^r^ 
Umpore. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year,  namely : 

President — Samuel  Tutliill,  Poughkeepsie. 

Vice-Presidents — R.  S.  Newton,  Cincinnati ;  M.  Van  Buren, 
Brooklyn. 

Reeording  Secretaries  —  Joseph  D.  Friend,  New  York ;  Grover 
Coe,  New  It  ork. 

Corrtspanding  Secretaries  —  H.  M.  Sweet,  New  York;  Z.  Free- 
man, Cincinnati. 

Treasurer  —  S.  W.  Frisbie,  Brooklyn. 

The  president  being  absent,  the  first  vice-president,  Dr.  Robert  S. 
Newton,  took  the  chair. 

Cammitiee  an  Comtnunicatians — Drs.  Freeman,  Friend,  Brown. 

CONGENTBATED  REMEDIES. 

The  order  of  the  day  was  then  taken  up,  which  was  tlie  report  of 
iiitere^ting  cases,  and  the  therapeutic  action  of  concentrated  remedies, 
and  eo^ys  by  Professors  Newton  and  Freeman. 

The  association  then  adjourned  till  morning. 
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SECOND  DAY  —  Morning  Sebsion." 

The  association  assembled  at  9  a.  m.  ;  R.  S.  Newton,  first  vice-presi- 
dent, in  the  chair. 

Status  of  Eclectic  Mbdicink. 

Dr.  Archer,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  state  and  progress 
of  medical  reform,  made  a  verbal  report,  alluding  to  the  cheering 
indications  afforded  by  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  various 
reformed  schools,  the  favorable  action  of  various  legislatures,  and  th^ 
enlightened  state  of  public  opinion. 

He  regretted  the  existence  of  causes  which  impeded  progress, 
among  which  he  enumerated  the  neglect  of  eclectic  physicians  to 
attend  the  meetings  of  the  National  Association,  and  to  maintain 
their  State  organizations.  He  directed  the  attention  of  the  associa- 
tion to  the  importance  of  cultivating  a  friendly  spirit,  and  the 
observance  of  a  proper  professional  etiquette. 

Drs.  Van  Buren  and  Coe,  of  the  same  committee,  followed  with  a 
few  remarks,  giving  a  cheering  account  of  the  progress  of  medical 
reform  in  their  diflFerent  localities. 

Dr.  Freeman  spoke  cheeringly  of  the  progress  of  medical  reforin 
in  the  west,  and  of  the  desire  of  the  people  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  benefits  of  progressive  medical  science. 

Prof.  Friend  spoke  of  the  benefits  which  might  arise  from  a  retro- 
spect of  the  progress  of  medical  reform,  and  of  the  interest  which 
would  attach  to  a  history  of  its  rise  and  progress  in  this  country.  He 
referred  to  the  great  change  which  had  been  effected  in  the  laws 
which  govern  medical  practice,  and  the  enlightened  state  of  public 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  reformed  practice. 

Dr.  Frisbie  referred  to  the  legislative  enactments  which  had 
hitherto  impeded  the  progress  of  medical  reform,  but  which  are  now, 
happily,  done  away.  He  regretted  the  apathy  manifested  by  eclectic 
physicians  in  not  sustaining  their  local  organizations. 

Dr.  Firth  regretted  the  non-attendance  of  those  who  should  mani- 
fest an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  our  cause,  and  suggested  the  pro- 
priety of  extending  the  hand  of  courtesy  to  all  engaged  in  the 
improvement  of  the  healing  art. 

Prof .  Newton,  of  the  committee  on  medical  institutions,  reported 
the  various  schools  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

Dr.  Friend,  from  the  committee  on  eclectic  medical  publications, 
reported  that  there  were  now  being  published  the  Eclectic  Medical 
Journal,  of  Cincinnati ;  the  Journal  of  Medical  Reform,  of  New  York 
city ;  the  Middle  States  Medical  Reformer,  of  Millville,  Pa. ;  the 
Southern  Medical  Reformer  and  Review,  of  Macon,  Ga.,  and  the 
Worcester  Journal  of  Medicine,  of  Worcester,  Mass. ;  all  of  which 
were  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

Essayists. 

The  committee  appointed  to  select  ten  members  of  the  association 
to  read  essays  at  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  association,  reported 
the  following,  which  were  received  and  adopted  : 
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On  Physiology ^  Temperaments^  etc,  — W.  Byrd  Powell,  Kentucky. 

Chemistry  J  Pharmcuyy  and  Mode  of  Preparation  of  Concentrated 
Medicines  —  Adolpb  Behr,  New  York. 

Andeni  Medicine  —  I.  N.  Comings,  New  York. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Medidiie  —  R.  S.  Newton,  Ohio, 

OiHetricSj  etc.  —  H.  M.  Sweet,  New  York. 

Surgery  and  Improvements  in  Surgical  Practice  and  Statistics  — 
Z.  Freeman,  Ohio. 

Anatomy  and  Pathology  —  H.  M.' Sweet,  New  York. 

MediecU  Progress  and  Gompa/t^ative  Statistics —  G.  Ooe,  New  York. 

Bkiedic  and  other  Reformed  Medical  Colleges^  Literature^  Number 
of  PhysidanSy  Comparative  Success  and  Populwrity  ifi  the  United 
States  —  L.  E.  Jones,  Ohio. 

The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  association  was  appointed  to  be 
beld  in  Cincinnati,  on  the  third  Wednesday  in  Jane,  1857. 
The  association  then  adjourned. 


NATIONAL  ECLECTIC  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Eighth  Annual  Meeting. 

The  National  Eclectic  Medical  Association  assembled,  pursuant  to 
adjournment,  at  the  hall  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute,  in  Cincin- 
nati, June  17,  1857,  at  3.30  o'clock,  p.  m. 

In  the  absence  of  the  president'  the  chair  was  taken  by  the  first 
vice-president.  Prof.  R.  S.  Newton, 

The  journal  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  association  was  read, 
approv^  and  adopted. 

•The  following  officers  were  chosen  for  the  ensuing  year : 

President  —  Robert  S.  Newton,  M.  D. 

Viee- Presidents  —  John  Kost,  J.  M.  Hollembaek. 

Recording  Secretaries  —  Grover  Coe,  J.  M.  Scudder. 

Corresponding  Secretaries  —  L.  E.  Jones,  I.  N.  Comings. 

Treasurer  —  Z.  Freeman. 

The  association  then  adjourned  till  9.30  o'clock  the  next  morning. 


SECOND  DAY  — Morning  Session. 

Tlie  president  elect,  Prof.  R.  S.  Newton,  thanked  the  association 
for  the  honor  conferred  in  choosing  him  for  its  presiding  officer  for  the 
ensuing  year.  He  commented  upon  the  apathy  manifested  by  eclec- 
ties  in  not  sustaining  their  organizations.  He  gave  an  abstract  of 
the  action  of  different  legislatures  in  behalf  of  reformed  medical 
sdenoe.  These  indications  of  legislative  protection  he  considered  as 
most  encouraging  to  eclectics.  He  pledged  himself  to  devote  his 
time  and  energies  to  the  interests  of  the  association.  He  would 
cheerfully  co-operate  witii  the  profession  in  advancing  the  interests  of 
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the  common  canse,  and  even  alone  and  unaided,  he  yet  would  devote 
himself  to  the  promulgation  of  the  faith  to  which  he  was  indissolubly 
wedded.  In  conclusion,  he  reiterated  his  determination  to  lend  all 
the  aid  iii  his  power  to  advance  and  protect  the  interests  of  the 
association. 

Several  papers  were  read  and  accepted  for  publication. 

The  association  took  a  recess  till  2.30  o'clock  p.  m. 


SECOND  DAY  —  Afternoon  Session. 

Essays. 

Prof.  Freeman  read  a  paper  upon  surgery,  and  improvements  in 
surgical  practice. 

A  paper  upon  theory  and  practice  of  medicine  was  next  read  by 

Prof.  Newton. 
Both  papers  were  accepted  and  ordered  to  be  published. 

Resolutions. 

The  following  resolutions  were  then  offered  by  Prof.  Newton,  and 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  association  : 

Resolved^  That  the  secretary  of  tliis  association  prepare  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  convention  for  publication. 

ResoJ/vedy  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  revise  the 
constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  association,  and  report  at  the  next 
convention. 

Resolved^  That  Dr.  Grover  Coe,  of  New  York,  be  requested  to  pre- 
pare a  work  upon  tlie  merits  of  the  eclectic  system  of  medical  practice 
as  contrasted  with  the  old-school  system  of  medicine,  for  the  use  of 
the  eclectic  profession  and  reformers  generally.     It  is  desirable  that 
the  work  bo  as. concise  as  possible,  and  contain  as  much  statistical 
matter  as  can  be  included  in  a  work  of  the  kind. 

Resolved^  That  all  eclectic  physicians  be  requested  to  forward  to 
the  various  committees  of  this  association,  on  their  different  branches 
respectively,  all  information  that  will  be  interesting. 

Resolved^  That  all  eclectic  physicians  be  requested  to  furnish  the 
committee  on  statistics,  at  the  next  annual  meeting  of  this  associa- 
tion, the  statistics  of  their  practice  for  the  last  year. 

Resolvedj  That  the  eclectic  pliysicians,  throughout  the  United 
States,  be  requested  to  form  county  and  State  societies  in  furtherance 
of  a  more  complete  medical  organization. 

Resolved^  Tliat  all  and  every  reformed  practitioner  in  the  country 
be  requested  to  attend  the  next  annual  meeting  of  this  association. 

After  the  transaction  of  other  routine  business  the  convention 
adjourned. 

[This  was  the  last  meeting  held  till  the  convention  at  Chicago,  in 
September,  1870,  when  the  National  Eclectic  Medical  Association, 
in  its  present  form,  and  with  a  new  membership,  was  organized. 
A.  W.] 
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MEMBERS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ECLECTIC  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 


Those  marked  with  an  asteriak  (*),  deceased  ;  those  with  a  dagger  (f),  removed. 

All  not  correctly  enrolled  should  lose  no  time  in  writing  to  the  secretary.  Presi* 
dent  and  former  presidents  in  small  capitals. 

Kma.  Addresi.  When  admitted. 

Alden,LoyalW Auburn,  N.  Y 1870 

Alden,  Henry  J Harlem,lll 1870 

*Antlee,F.B 1870 

Archer,  Charles  H 223  E.  26th  at.,  New  York  city,  1871 

Archer,  Hannah  E 223  E.  26th  st.,  New  York  city,  1871 

Allen,  Paul  W 1323  Fourth  avenue,  New  York,  1871 

AotoD,  James Lebanon,  Ohio 1872 

Abbett,  C.  H Indianapolis,  Ind 1872 

Allen,  E.  A. Randolph,   Mass ^872 

AntoD,  Rebecca  V Lebanon,  Ohio 1873 

Adams,  William  L Hazardville,  Conn 1874 

Bnrrid^,  John  S Erie,   111 1870 

Baker,  V.  A Adrian,  Mich •. 1870 

Beach,  R.  A Hudson,  Mich 1870 

Bayne,  W.  E Macomb,  111 1870 

Bowers,  J.  Milton California 1870 

Beucking,  Henry Quiney,  111 1870 

Buxton,  H.  W Worcester,  Mass 1871 

Brigham,  H.  H Fitchburg,  Mass 1871 

Baker,  F.  C Cicero,  N.  Y 1871 

Baker,  H.L Blissfield,  Mich 1871 

Bishop,  M.  E New  Russia,  Essex Co.,N.  Y. . .  1871 

Rofden,  L.  H Paterson,  N.  J 1871 

Barker,  William Brooklyn,  N.  Y 1871 

Bennett,RF Litchfield,  111 1871 

*Borton,RJ Albany,  N.  Y 1871 

Brooks,  A.  D Irving,  N.  Y 1871 

Brown,  A.  P West  Charleston,  Yt 1871 

Brown,A.R Albion,  Mich 1871 

Bajrley,  George  K Chelsea,  Vt 1871 

Brigham,  Sarah  C Fitchburg,  Mass 1871 

Brown,  Electa  A.,  Mrs Chelsea,  Mass : 1871 

Boikowitz,  Hermann 137  Duffieldst.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  1871 

Brewer,F.B Fairbury,  111 1872 

Boriand,  J.  R Franklin,  Pa 1873 

Branstmp,  W.  T Stirling,  111 1873 

Brown,  Isaac  N Circleville,  O. . . ; 1873 

tBedford,  James Thompson ville,  Wis 1873 

BuRiTHAH,  Waltkr Lowell,  Mass 1874 

Bli«,E.  F 511  State  St.,  Chicago,  111 1874 
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Names.  Addrast.  When  admitted. 

Batchelder,  T.  J "  Surry,  Maine. 1874 

f  Bishop,  1.  M 

Bi8liop,J.M Bristol,  N.H 1873 

tBackus,B.P : 1874 

Bnckman,  E.  D 1030  Sp'ng  Garden  st,  Phil,  Pa.  1 876 

Blackman,E White  Pigeon,  Mich 1876 

Borden,  D.  P 415  Main  st,  Paterson,  N.  J. .  .  1876 

Clark,  Samuel San  Jose,  Cal 1870 

Chavett,  Franklin Englewood,  111 1870 

Clark,  Anson  L 511  State  St.,  Chicago,  111 1870 

Caldwell,  T.  A Manchester,  111 ^ 1870 

Cowdrey,  Jaraes  L Lafayette,  Ind 1870 

Covington,  W , Pleasantville,  Iowa 1870 

Clark,  CO Middletown,  Conn 1870 

Chapman,  B.  F 345  Cumbl'd  st.,  Brooklyn,  N. Y.,  1871 

Carpenter,  G.  W Forestville,  K  Y ". 1871 

Crandall,R.  P Greene,N.Y 1871 

Church,William  B Marshall,  Mich 1872 

Cory,  A.  L c.  State cfe  12th  sts.,  Chicago,  111.,  1872 

Conklin,  A Manchester,  Mich 1872 

Crethers,  J.  H Columbus,  Ohio 1873 

Cooper,  George 246  DuflSeld  st.,  Brooklyn,  K Y.,  1873 

Cahill,  H.  H 20  Washington  place,  N.  Y. . .  1873 

Chase,  D.  A Athol,  Mass 1874 

Chase,   A.  L Eandolph,  Mass 1874 

Crowell,  W.  E 1  Bainbridge  st.,  Br'klyn,  N.Y.,  1874 

Crispell,  E.  P San  Jose,  111 1875 

Dass,  C.  H Manchester,  111 1870 

Denman,  J.  B Charleston,  111 1870 

Duncan,  J.  R Crawfordsville, Ind 1 871 

Dye,  John  H Dunkirk,  N.  Y 1871 

Dickens,  J.  F Newport,  Mass 1871 

*Dutton,  George : 1871 

Davison,  E.  S Hartford,  Conn 1871 

^Daniels,  B.  J 

Daniels,  A.  L. Plain viUe, Mich 1872 

Day,  Isaac  H Point  Isabel,  Ohio. 1873 

Dickens,  J.  B.  M Cambridgeport,  Mass 1874 

Dice,  L.  R Dawn,  111 ,  . . .  1875 

Doyle,  John Elmer,  111 1875 

Dale,  George Chicago,  111 1875 

Davis,  W.  Hope Springfield,  111 ^1875 

Elliot,  A.  F Minneapolis,  Minn 1870 

Earl,  R.  M Columbus,  Kansas 1872 

Edwards,  O.  F New  Lebanon,  O 1873 

Evarts,  George  S Box  155,  Auburn,  N.  Y 1873 
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Kinm  Addnss.                                       When  admitted. 

Firth,  Horaiio  E 463  Bedford  ave.,  B'klyn,N.  Y.,  1870 

tFisk,  H.  I New  London,  Conn 1870 

Florv,  William Sooth  Bend,  Ind 1870 

Ford,  L.  D Bronson,  Mich 1870 

Frazee,  L Perrysville,  Ind 1870 

Firth,  H.  S Willlamsbun^h,  N.  Y 1871 

Freeman,  Edwin Cor.  8th  &  John  8t8  ,  Cin.,  Ohio,  1871 

Fishblatt,  Edward Syracuse,  N.  Y 1871 

Fniser,  Thomaa  R Halifax,  Nova  Scotia 1871 

Freeman,  Zolieth 280  W.  6th  8t.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  1872 

Fenner,M.M Fredonia,  N.  Y 1871 

+Finch,A.S 1872 

Field,  Geo.  H St.  Loui8,.Mo 1873 

Foote,  E.  B 120  Lexington  ave..  New  York,  1873 

Gann,  R.  A East  23d  St.,  near  4th  ave.,  N. Y.,  1870 

Garrison,  H.D 611  State  St.,  Chicago,  111 1870 

Geddea,  R.  W Winchenden,  Mass 1871 

Gridlej,  R  D Whitney's  Point,  N.  Y 1871 

Gile,  E.  C Cambridge,  Minn 1870 

Goodspeed,  Miss  Helen  A Worcester,  Mass 1871 

Gr^:ory,  O.  S 188  East  7l6t  st.,  New  York,. . .   1871 

Goodale,  J.  R Pawtucket,  R.  1 1871 

Greve,  T.  L.  A Cor.  John  &  6th  sts.,  Cin.,  Ohio,  1872 

Card,  B Fort  Wayne,  Ind 1872 

Griffiih,  T.  E Oak  Hill,  Ohio 1873 

Genid,  Francis  L Hyde  Park,  Mass 1873 

Granger,  Thomas  A 243  West  19th  st..  New  York . .   1873 

Green, Milbery 2389  Wash,  st.,  Boston,  Mass. .   1874 

Hayden,  W.  R 437  Fourth  avenue.  New  York,  1870 

Holmea,  H.  I Homer,  Mich 1870 

Hamilton,  J.  W Cold  Springs,  Wis 1870 

Harding,  J.  M Oil  City,  Pa 1879 

Boston,  Wm.  M Blandensville,  111 1870 

Hathaway,  R.  W 19  Aberdeen  st.,  Chicago,  111 . . .   1870 

*Hidl,R.R 1870 

Hall,  John  A Danville,  111 1870 

Havden,  Maria  B 437  Fourth  ave.,  New  York, . . .   1870 

Hodgkins,  W.  B Rocky  Hill,  Conn 1870 

Halbert,  Joel  E Livonia,  N.  Y , 1871 

Hariog,  Maria  B 10  Cross  St.,  Newark,  N.  J 1871 

Howe,  A.  Jackson  Cor.  Fourth  &  Main  sts.,  Cin.,0.,  1872 

+Hnntoon,  Jas.  W 1873 

Holmes,  Geo.  W Hope,  Ohio 1873 

Hermanoe,  M 603  Fulton  st.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  1873 

Honier,  W.  W Lincon,  111 .' 1876 

Hall,  S.  C New  Haven,  Ind 1875 

fl>de,G.  M Clinton,  111 1874 

HildrethjHL  A Lisbon,  N.  H 1876 
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NaaiM.  Addrms.                                       When  admltto 

Heron,  0. 8 1421  5th  at.,  N.W. Wash.,  D.  C,  18% 

HitchmaD, Wm.,  hon'rj  memb.  29  Erekine  St.,  Liverpool,  Ed^.,  187 

Inoallb,  Wm.  M Amelia,  Ohio 181^ 

0 

*JoHNSON,  John  W Hartford,  Conn 18T 

Jones,  Wm Newburgh,  N.  Y 1871 

Jay,  Milton 513  State  St.,  Chicago,  111 18T 

Jewell,  O.  H New  London,  Conn 187 

Johnson,  Wm.  8 Milton,  Vt 187 

♦Johnson,  John  H New  York 187 

Jillson,  Harvey  D Fitehburg,  Mass 187 

Jackson,  Joseph 10&  Court  st.,  Boston,  Mass 187 

Johnson,  C.  C Gowanda,  N.  Y 187 

Jewett,  Nathaniel Ashburnham,  Mass ^    187! 

Jacobson,  A.E 212S.4thst.,E.D.B'klyn,NY.,  187 

Jackson,  J.  W.  C 2  8t.  James'  ave.,  Boston,  Mass.,  187^ 

Kirkpatrick,  George La  Harpe,  111 187( 

Kendrick,  W.  H Indianapolis,  Ind 187i 

Kenny,  Moses  B Lawrence,  Mass 1871 

Kelly,  Peter Oran,N.  Y 1871 

Knnze,  Richard  E 606  Third  ave.,  New  York 1871 

King,  John 138  9th  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio . . .    1875 

King,  Ira  S Sturgis,  Mich 1875 

Kirkpatrick,  James  L Hamilton,  Ohio 18TS 

Knowles,  J.  8 Vandalia,  111. 187< 

Lewis,  J.  B Boston,  Kansas 187C 

Long,  Henry 42  E.  Ohio  St.,  Indianapolis,  O.,  1871 

Luddington,  L.  8 New  Britain,  Conn 1871 

Loomis^  Ezra Homer,  N.  Y 1871 

Linquist,  M.  F New  Haven,  Conn 1871 

Locke,  J.  F Newport,  Ky .    1873 

Long,  C.  P Murrayville,  111 1875 

*Moe,  Hiram 1870 

tMorgan,D.H ..* 1870 

Mann,  8.  B Waterbury,  Conn 1870 

Morehouse,  E.  M Owatonna,  Minn 1870 

McKlveen,  J.  A Chariton,  Iowa  1870 

Miller,  H.G LaCrosse,Wis 1870 

Miles,  M.  M Aurora,  111 1870 

Mallery,  W.  A Hamlet,Ill 1870 

Mathews,  H.  8 Brownsville,  Neb 1871 

McMaster,  H.  8 Dowagiac,  Mich 1871 

Miller,  Margaret  A 58  Dey  St.,  New  York 1871 

Martin,  N.  K 8acarappa,  Maine . .    1871 

McClearn,  Matthew Boston,  Mass 1871 

Milks,  C.  Edwin 126  Warren  st.,  Boston  HighPds,  1871 
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▲ddrees.  When  admitted 

MDls,  Eafufi  K Hartford,  Conn 1871 

Motter,  T.  S Lafayette,  Ind 1872 

Mirh,C Hamilton,  Ohio 1872 

McKinney,  M.  B Lawton,  Mich 1872 

¥c6aTern,  G.  H Missouri  Valley,  Iowa. .  / 1873 

♦Harmon,  J.  W Mitchellville,  Iowa     1873 

McGtvern,  H.  C Van  Wert,  Ohio. 1873 

Mil,  Mrs.  J.  B Chicago,  111 1871 

Merker,  George Newark,  N.  J 1874 

Merkel,  Q.  H 323  Sliawmnt  ave.,  B'ton,  Mass.,  1874 

^Miller,  A.  E 1874 

MQa6o,Qeo.  W Lynn,  Mass 1874 

Mank,J.A Chillicothe,  Mo 1875 

Sendl,  Albert 2362  Chestnut  St.,  St.  Louis 1875 

XcLane,  J.  M Dallas  City,  III 1875 

Mortimer,  S.  E 511  3d  ave.,New  York 1876 

Newton,  0  .E 291  W.  7th  st.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  1870 

XmoK,R.  S. .    137  W.  47th  St.,  New  York. . . .  1870 

Newton,  H.  6 354  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  1871 

Newby,  Geoi^ge 160  West  16th  st.,  New  York . ,  1871 

^Nottingham,  John  C ,  Ohio 1873 

Newton,  R  S.,  Jr 137  West  47th  st.  New  York. .  1873 

Olin,  Henry Chicago,  Ohio 1871 

OTfeale,  LP Mechanicsbnrg,  Pa 1876 

• 

Pickerill,  George  W Indianapolis,  Ind 1870 

Potter,  S.  H Hamilton,  Qhio 1870 

rnce,  V.Clareooe Wankegau,  111 1870 

»Pr«ton,E.S Rochester, N. Y 1871 

rase,  Harmon Schenectady,  N.  Y 1871 

Pirriah,  J.  W Shelby ville,  Ind 1871 

/«««er.  A Springfield,  Ohio 1871 

PMS01W.A.P Forestville,  N.  Y 1871 

Pwker,  Henry Berea,  Ohio 1872 

^rnnk,  D.  H Indianapolis,  Ind 1872 

^owere,  A.  M Rootstown,  Ohio 1873 

V'^''  ^(^ 1218  Monroe  st.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1873 

rwrins,  John 670  Shawmut  ave.,  B.  H.,  Mass.,  1874 

P«lmer,N Brooklyn,  N.  Y 1874 

rrentiM,  M.  M Rushville,  III 1875 

r«ne, a  W 1347 Ridge  ave.,  Phila.,  Pa. . . .  1876 

'^•"«' " 232  Nortli  9th  st.,  Phila.,  Pa. . .  1876 

^^"^'^S.T Indianapolis,  Ind 1872 

J^WnwD,  James  K New  Haven,  Conn 1870 

'^  Wilham ...  Wilton,  Iowa 1870 
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Names.  Addraft.  When  admi 

Kidgway,  J.  F ludianapolis,  Ind 1^ 

Rutledge,  W.  V SL  Louis,  Mo It 

Ripley,  W.  K ,  Maine 1^ 


Stow,  Benjamin  J 

tStevens,  E.W 

Shaw,  Edward  M 

tSuell,E L 

Smith,  William  R 

Stratford,  H.  K 

Smith,  D.  E 

*Stowe,  John 

♦Stanton,  L 

Stnrges,  Daniel 

♦Shattick,  L.  A 

Sidney,  A.  W 

Shepardson,  Noah 

Springsteen,  A.  G 

Snerwood,  A.  C 

Spray,  J.  C 

Scndder,  John  M 

Springsteen,  S.  W 

Shobmakeb,  O.  H.  P 

Stillman,  A.  G 

Stoddard,  Luke  F 

Sutton,  Robert 

Stanner,  S.  S 


213  Nassau  st.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  II 

,  Wisconsin IJ 

Allen,  Mich II 

Cairo,  III 1^ 

243  State  st.,  Chicago,  111 1^ 

131  Ft.  Green  P'l,  B'klyn,  N. Y.,  li 

Lawrence,  Mass li 

Copenhagen,  N.  Y li 

South  Bend,  Ind Ifi 

1( 


Fitchburg, Mass If 

Kankakee,  111 18 

Moquaketa,  111 1  £ 

Marshalltown,  Iowa IS 

255  W.  Madison  st.,Chicago,  111.,  1J3 
228  Court  st.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  IS 

Cleveland,   Ohio 18 

Avoca,  Iowa IS 

Troy,  N.  Y 18 

Hillsboro,  111 18 

LaHarpe,  111 18 

Manheim,  Pa 18 


Thompson,  CD Oil  City,  Pa 18 

Teegarden,  M.  R Racine,  Wis IS 

*Tyrell,  Pierce 18 

Thompson,  Alexander Meadville,  Pa 18 

TuTHiLL,  Samuel Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y 18 

Thorp,  T.C Cor.  Court  &  Plumb  6t8.,Cin.,0.,  18 

Thomas,  H West  Newton,  Ohio 18 

Thrailkill,  John  W 312  N.  6th  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo . . .  18 

True,  H^L^ McConnelsville,  Ohio 18 

La  Rose,  111... 18 

18 

18 


Taylor,  Z.  H 

Tuttle,  W.  L Harlem,  New  York  city 

Taylor,  H.  W Crawfordsville,  Ind 


Underwood,  Helen  E Chicago,  111 18 

Van  DeWalker,  James Lafayette,  Ind 18 

Van  Skellene,  Thomas 298  Grand  st.,E.D.B'klyn,  N.Y.,  18 

Van  Cise,  E.  T Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa 18 

Vernon,  L.  C Circleville,  Ohio 18 


Wescott,  A.  B Cr.  Clark&M'dison  sts.,Chic.Ill.,  18' 

Woodmansee,  M.  C Mosherville,  Mich 18' 
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Address.  When  admitted. 

♦Wehr,S.F 1870 

WiriuLm^C.E Wilton,  Iowa 1870 

^inana,  R Benton  Harbor,  Mich 1870 

W»ahbaTn,LC Jereeyville,  111 1870 

Wohlfjeronth,  Henry Springfield,  111 1870 

Wmtcre,  Z Blooraington,  111 1870 

Wiltoe,  Alexander Strawberry  Point,  Iowa 1870 

Williams,  David Bristol,  111 1870 

Wood,AlfredA Jefferson,  N.  Y 1870 

Wbitford,  H.  K 511  State  St.,  Chicago,  111 1870 

Whitford,  Snsan  K Elgin,  111 1870 

Wood,  Peter  J Meriden,  111 1870 

Wilder,  Alexander New  York 1870 

Wiikoekfl,  David 650  4th  ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y . .  1871 

West,  Henry  D Sonthbridge,  Mass 1871 

W.-jd,   Alraon Dorharaville,  N.  Y 1871 

Webb^J.W San  Francisco,  Cal 1872 

Watta,J.S Richmond,  Ind 1873 

Vs^aff,  WilJiam  H North  Lewisburg,  Ohio 1873 

*Wat»oD,W.W 1874 

^oodwiLrd,  A.  B Tnnkhannock,  Pa 1874 

^men,  B.  S Concord,  N.  H 1874 

^WB,  A Haverhill,  Mass 1874 

^nght,W.R Bath,  Maine 1874 

^vb6ter,KG Marion,  Ind 1875 

Vatdct,  R  Elton 10  9th  st.,  Pittsburg,  Pa ,  1876 

Y'jumt,  J.  M Indianapolis,  Ind 1870 

Y'mg,  K  N Chicago 1870 

r«t,  P.  D St.  Louis 1878 

V»rt Samoel Lewiston,  Maine 1874 

y-ciig,  John  D Lawrence,  Mass 1874 


National  Eclectic  Medical  Issocij 


ANNUAL  MEETING  FOR  1877. 
Tlie  executive  committee  of  the  National  Eclectic  Medical 
tion,  nfter  dnc  consul  Cation,  have  decided  to  fix  the  place  oi 
the  annnal  meeting  aa  bctbre  ordered,  at  PittAburg,  Feni 
change  the  time  of  meetinfi;  from  the  6th  to  Wednesday, 
day  of  June,  1877,  beginning  at  10  o'clock  in  the  morni 
seeeion,  ae  usual,  will  m  held  three  days. 

CoHHnTEE  OF  AbEAKQKMKNTS. 

The  following  persona  have  been  designated  to  make 
arrangemeiita  for  the  annual  meeting,  namely:  R.  E.  Warni 
of  Pittsburg ;  J.  R.  Borland.  M.  D.,  of  Franklin,  Peim. ;  a 
Anton,  M.  D.,  of  Lebanon,  Ohio, 

The  head-qiiartere  orthe  association  will  be  at  the  eeventl 
hotel.  Rates  for  pcreons  attending  the  meeting  two  dollars 
cents  per  day.  Ijctters  of  inquiry  shonld  be  addressed  to 
Warner,  M.  D.,  No.  10  Ninth  street,  Pittsbnrg,  Pa. 

The  Pennsylvania  Eclectic  Medical  Society  has  also  dea 
local  committee  to  procure  a  hall,  and  other  conveniences. 

Apfointuemts  fob  1877. 

The  following  appointments  have  been  duly  made  for  th 
meeting  of  the  National  Eclectic  Medical  Association  1 
namely  : 

To  deliver  the  Public  Address  —  Prof.  A.  J.  Howe,  M. 
cinnati,  Ohio. 

FoK  Special  Repobts. 

On  MedioalJurisprudenoe  —  Prof  Roberts.  Newton,  M 
York  city. 

Toxicology — Prof.  H.  D.  Garrison,  M.D.,  Chicago,  Illin 
Sanitary  Laws  —  Prof  George  C.  Pitzer,  M,  D.,  St.  Loui 
Antiae}>tic  Surgery  —  Prof,  S.  H,  Potter,  M.  D.,  Hamilto 

SUBJKCTB  FOB  DiSOOCBBE. 

The  following  subjects  are  also  proposed  for  volunteer  ee 
for  discussion  at  the  annual  meeting,  namely  : 

Sanitary  legislation,  especially  in  relation  to  contagious 
legislation  in  regard  to  the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery 
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CondUuiional  Gommittses  —  to  report  at  the  annnal  meeting  of 
1877. 

^*  There  shall  also  be  a  committee  of  three  on  each  of  the  follow- 
ing branches  of  medical  science,  namely :  Theory  and  practice  of 
medicine,  surgery,  obstetrics,  gy nsecology,  materia  medica,  medical 
botany  and  pharmacy,  physiology,  chemistry,  ophthalmic  and  aaral 
sni^rj,  diseases  of  the  rectnm  and  anus,  and  medical  statistics. 
These  committees  shall  be  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  associa- 
n'oD,  and  shall  receive  from  the  members  of  this,  association,  and  from 
&n  friends  of  medical  reform,  all  interesting  cases,  discoveries,  corres- 
pondence and  suggestions,  in  the  respective  branches,  as  well  as  all 
Atber  Qsefnl  matter  in  relation  to  medical  reform,  and  shall,  snnually, 
report  the  same  to  the  association."     Constitution,  Article  IV. 

In  accordance  with  the  foregoing  article,  the  following  committees 
bave  been  duly  appointed,  namely : 

Theart/  and  Practice  of  Medicine  —  J.  R.  Buchanan,  M.  D.,  Ind. 
Henry  Parker,  M.  D.,  Ohio ;  E.  Blackman,  M.  D.,  Michi^n. 

Surffieal  Dieeases  —  B.  J.  Stow,  M.  D.,  Brooklyn,  New  York 
Edwin  Freeman,  M.  D.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Q.  W.  Lattos,  M.  D. 
Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

Operative  Surgery  —  Milton  Jay,  M.  D.,  Chicago,  111.;  J.  L. 
Ti^wdrey,  M.  D.,  Lafayette,  Ind. ;  S.  E.  Mortimore,  M.  D.,  New  York 
cilT. 

OhsUiricB  — James  Bedford,  M.  D. ;  J.  C.  Hulbert,  M.  D.,  Livonia, 
X.  T.;  John  Kiiig,  M.  D.,  Cincinnati,  Oliio. 

GipKBcclogy  —  Walter  Bnrnham,  M.  D.,  Lowell,  Mass. ;  P.  D.  Yost, 
if.  D^  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  H.  W.  Taylor,  M.  D.,  Crawfordsvjlle,  Ind. 

Materia  Medica — R.  E.  Kunze,  New  York  city  ;  J.  F.  Locke,  M. 
I^,  Newport,  Ky. ;  J.  M.  Bishop,  M.  D.,  Bristol,  N.  H. 

Medical  Botany  and  Pharmacy  —  W.  M.  Ingalls,  M.  D.,  Amelia, 
H.  E.  Firth,  M.  D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Samuel  Clark,  M.  D.,  San 
J-nse,  Cal. 

Phynology  —  V.  A.  Baker,  M.  D.,  Adrian,  Mich.:  A.  B.  Wood- 
Tiinl,  M.  D.,  Tunkhannock,  Penn. ;  T.  J.  Bachelder,  M.  D.,  Surry, 
Maine. 

Otemietry  —  R.  W.  Geddes,  M.  D.,  Winchendon,  Mass.;  J.  R. 
B*..rUnd,  M.  D.,  Franklin,  Penn. ;  Albert  Merrill,  M.  D.,  St.  Louis, 

Ophthalmic  and  Aural  Surgery —  Alex.  Thompson,  M.  D.,  Penn. ; 
Z'neth  Freeman,  M.  D.,  Ohio ;  John  W.  Thrailkill,  M.  D.,  Mo. 

tHse/ues  of  Rectum  and  Anus  —  Geo.  H.  Field,  M.  D.,  St.  Louis, 
M.>.;  ILK.  Whitford,  M.  D.,  Chicago,  111.;  N.  R,  Martin,  M.  D., 
J^a«l^appa,  Me. 

^eu> Remedies — J.  A.  Munk,  M.  D.,  Chillicothe,  Mo.;  Edward 
M.  Shaw,  M.  D.,  Allen,  Mich. ;  D.  E.  Smith,  M.  D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

l>'\%taee9of  Women  —  W".  K.  Ripley,  M.  D.,  Me.;  Mrs.  Hannah 
\  Archer,  M.  D.,  New  York  city ;  Thos.  R.  Fraser,  M.  D.,  Halifax, 
^ova  Scotia. 

Dieeaseeqf  Children— "PmlW.  Allen,  M.  D.,  New  York  city; 
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Mrs.  Rebecca  V.  Anton,  M.  D.,  Lebanon,  Ohio ;  Mrs.  Maria  B, 
Hay  den,  M.  D.,  New  York  city. 

Action  of  Medicine  in  the  System  —  S.  B.  Mann,  M.  D.,  Waters 
bury.  Conn. ;  A.  R.  Brown,  M.  D.,  Albion,  Mich. ;  H.  Boeko^vitz^ 
M.'D.,  Brooklyn,  N.T. 

Cutaneotts  Diseases  —  J.  B.  Lewis,  M.  D.,  Kansas ;  J.  R.  Goodalej 
M.  D.,  Pawtncket,  R.  I. ;  J.  A.  McKlveen,  M.  D.,  Chariton,  Iowa. 

'Diseases  of  the  Respiratory  Organs — C.  E.  Miles,  M.  D. ;  L.  II. 
Borden,  M.  D. ;  W.  Hope,  Davis,  M.  D. 

Medical  Statistics — Alexander  Wilder,  M.  D. ;  A.  L.  Clark,  M. 
D. ;  John  M.  Scudder,  M.  D. 

Dr.  Morrison,  of  the  medical  board  of  examiners  for  the  Province 
of  Ontario,  is  expected  to  be  present  and  to  address  the  association. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Eclectic  Medical  Associa- 
tion, held  at  tiie  city  of  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  September,  1872,  ihe 
following  resolution  was  likewise  adopted  : 

Resolvedy  That  the  design  of  the  appointment  of  committees  to 
report  on  medical  and  surgical  subjects  be  understood  by  this  associa- 
tion as  not  excluding  any  member  from  writing  papers  ;  but  that  it 
is  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  association  that 
each  member  should  present  a  paper  on  any  subject  which  he  thinks 
may  be  useful  to  the  profession. 

Volunteer  papers  and  other  communications  pertinent  to  the 
purpose. and  occasion,  are  accordingly  respectfully  invited. 

National  Bubeau  of  Cobbbspondengb. 

At  the  arrnual  mpeting  of  the  association,  held  at  the  city  of  Wash 
ington,  D.  C,  in  June,  1876,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted : 

Resolved^  That  a  national  bureau  of  correspondence  be  appointed 
by  the  president  of  this  association,  consisting  of  at  least  one  member 
from  each  State  society,  and  one  from  each  of  the  other  States  friendly 
to  the  purpose  of  this  resolution,  to  continue  in  existence  one  year, 
and  till  another  similar  bureau  shall  in  like  manner  be  appointed,  to 
prepare  and  circulate  memorials,  and  cause  them  to  be  presented  to 
Congress  for  legislative  proceeding,  that  in  the  federal  government, 
whether  in  the  army,  navy,  pension  bureau,  or  elsewhere,  each  school 
of  medicine  shall  receive  equal  favor  ^  and  that  they  shall  be  awarded 
a  just  and  equable  proportion  of  representation  in  all  boards  of 
administration,  examination  and  analagous  position,  without  being 
exposed  to  proscription  or  rejection  on  any  pretext  based' on  any 
so-called  code  of  ethics. 

In  pursuance  of  such  resolution  the  following  persons  have  been 
appointed  members  of  such  bureau,  namely: 

Prof.  Robert  S.  Newton,  M.  D.,  137  West  47th  street,  New  York 
city  ;  H.  S.  McMaster,  M.  D.,  Dowagiac,  Mich. ;  Milbrey  Green,  M. 
D.,  1399  Washington  street,  Boston  Highlands,  Mass. ;  W.  B.  Wright, 
M.  D.,  Bath,  Me. ;  Geo.  F.  Merker,  M.  D.,  Newark,  N.  J. ;  E.  H. 
Carter,  M.  D.,  Iowa;  Geo.  H.  Field,  M.  D.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  W.  W. 
Houser,  M.  D.,  Lincoln,  111. ;  Jameis  Anton,  M.  D.,  Lebanon,  Ohio ; 
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L  Frazee,  M.  D.,  Perrysville,  Ind. ;  Ira  Van  Camp,  M.  D.,  Neb. ; 
R.  W.  Earl,  M.  D.,  Oolumbas,  Kansas;  I.  G.  M.  Goss,  M.  D., 
Marietta^  Ga. ;  J.  F.  Locke,  M.  D.,  Newport,  Ky. ;  M.  F.  Linqnist, 
M.  D.,  New  Haven,  Conn. ;  E.  D.  Buckman,  M.  D.,  1030  Spring 
Garden  street,  Philadelphia ;  Samuel  Clark,  M.  D.,  San  Jose,  Cal. ; 
James  Bedford,  M.  D.,  Thompson ville,  Wis. ;  Geo.  Dutton,  M.  D., 
Randolph,  Vt. ;  J.  K.  Goodale,  M.  D.,  Pawtncket,  R.  I. ;  H.  A. 
Hildretb,M.  D,,  Lisbon,  N.  H.;  Chas.  S.  Herron,  M.  D..  1421  Fifth 
street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Thomas  R.  Fraser,  M.  D. ;  Hali- 
fax, Nora  Scotia. 

CoNOTmmoN  AND  By-laws. 

At  the  annual  meeting  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  in  June,  1876, 
the  president  was  also  authorized  to  appoint  a  committee  to  report 
a  draft  of  a  constitution  and  by-laws  at  the  next  annual   meeting. 

The  following  committee  has  accordingly  been  appointed,  namely  : 
R  J.  Stow,  M.  D. ;  J.  R.  Duncan,  M.  D. ;  W.  M.  Ingalls,  M.  D. ; 
C.  E.  Miles,  M.  D. ;  J.  A.  McElveen,  M.  D. ;  J.  M.  Bowers,  M.  D. ; 
J.  F.  Locke,  M.  D. ;  J.  R.  Lewis,  M.  D. ;  James  Bedford,  M.  D. ;  V. 
A.  Baker,  M.  D. ;  Z.  H.  Taylor,  M.  D. ;  Alexander  Thonopson,  M. 
D. ;  Alexander  Wilder,  M.  l3. ;  J.  R.  Goodale,  M.  D. ;  S.  b.  Munn, 
M.  D. ;  Wra.  S.  Johnson,  M.  D. ;  B.  S.  Warren,  M.  D. ;  N.  R. 
Martin,  M.  D. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  this  annual  meeting  will  be  a  very  impor- 
tant one  and  of  great  interest  to  eclectic  physicians.  The  members 
^(  the  association,  and  physicians  generally,  who  sympathize  with  its 
objects,  and  desire  to  further  the  prosperity  of  reformed  medicine, 
tre  arged  to  make  a  special  point  to  attend.  A  national  organization 
giTes  prestige  to  the  eclectic  school,  and  every  intelligent  well-wisher 
▼ill,  tlieretore^  be  on  the  alert.  Year  by  year  we  gain  ground,  as 
'otherwise  would  never  have  been  the  case.  The  standard  of  qualifi- 
cations is  higher,  and  we  enjoy  a  larger  share  of  popular  favor.  By 
Boion  we  are  stronger,  and  our  professional  relations  are  rendered  of 
a  more  agreeable  character.  Let  us  have  a  large  attendance.  The 
M^n  of  the  year  is  pleasant,  and  we  shall  be  better  men  and  better 
phjucians  for  the  pains  that  we  take  to  cement  the  fraternal  alliance. 

O.  H.  P.  SHOEMAKER,  M.  D. 
By  the  preaident. 

Alkxanbkk  Wildeb,  Recording  HeoreXary, 

Nkw  Tom,  March  7,  ISTY. 
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STATE    OF   NEW    YORK 


No.  56. 


IN    SENATE, 


May  21,  1877 


VETO  MESSAGE 

OF  THE  GOVERNOR  ON  SENATE  BILL  ENTITLED  "AN 
ACT  IN  RELATION  TO  PROCEEDINGS  IN  THE  SUR^ 
ROGATFS  COURT  OF  THE  COUNTY  OF  ERIE,  AND 
TO  THE  POWERS  AND  JURISDICTION  OF  THE  SUR- 
BOGATE  THEREOF." 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK : 

Executive  Chamber,  ) 

Albany,  May  21,  1877.  ) 
r<7  ^  Senate : 

I  return  without  approval  Senate  bill  No.  29,  entitled  "An  act  in 
relation  to  proceedings  in  the  surrogate's  court  of  the  county  of  Erie, 
and  to  the  powers  and  jurisdiction  of  the  surrogate  thereof." 

This  biQ  confers  upon  the  surrogate  of  Erie  county  the  equitable 
jurisdiction  over  certain  trustees  now  residing  in  the  Supreme  Court. 
A  similar  act,  applying  to  the  entire  State,  was  returned  to  the 
Asemblj  without  approval  some  time  since.  The  reasons  then  given 
for  the  disapproval  of  that  bill  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  present 
one.  It  has  not  been  shown  that  Erie  county  is  in  greater  need  of 
such  an  enactment  than  other  portions  of  the  State. 

Aside  from  these  reasons,  the  present  condition  of  the  law  of  legal 
proceedings  in  the  State  is  such  as  to  render  it  unwise,  in  my  judg- 
ment, to  enact  special  local  laws  upon  subjects,  certain  to  be  treated 

generally  within  a  very  short  period. 

L.  ROBINSON. 

[Senate,  No.  66.]  1 


STATE    OF   NEW    YORK 


No.  67. 


IN    SENATE, 


May  21,  1877. 


VETO  MESSAGE 

OF  THE  GOVERNOR  ON  SENATE  BILL  ENTITLED  "  AN 
ACT  TO  REPEAL  CHAPTER  74  OF  THE  LAWS  OF  1866, 
ENTITLED  '  AN  ACT  TO  CREATE  A  METROPOLITAN 
SANITARY  DISTRICT,  AND  A  BOARD  OF  HEALTH 
THEREIN,  FOR  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  LIFE  AND 
HEALTH,  AND  TO  PREVENT  THE  SPREAD  OF  DIS- 
EASE, 80  FAR  AS  RELATES  TO  QUEENS  COUNTY, 
AND  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  APPOINTMENT  OF 
BOARDS  OF  HEALTH  IN  THE  SEVERAL  TOWNS  OF 
NEWTOWN,  FLUSHING  AND  JAMAICA,  IN  SAID 
COUNTY,  AND  DEFINING  THEIR  POWERS  AND 
DUTIES.' " 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK : 

EZBODTITB  ChAHBBB,  ) 

AxBANT,  Mwy  21, 1876.  j 

I  Rtun,  withoat  approval,  Senate  bill  No.  120,  entitled  "  An  act 
to  repeal  chapter  74  of  the  Laws  of  1866,  entitled  <  An  act  to  create 
i  mrtropolitan  sanitary  district,  and  board  of  health  therein,  for  the 
treservation  of  life  and  health,  and  to  prevent  the  spread  of  disease, 
io  &r  as  relates  to  Qneens  connty,  and  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
aeot  of  boards  of  health  in  the  several  towns  of  Newtown,  Flushing 
lad  Jamaica,  in  said  county,  and  defining  their  powers  and  daties.' " 

[Senate,  No.  57.]  1 
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Uty  mentioDed  Id  tbiB  bill,  and  snbject  to  ita  provi 
»r  many  years  a  part  of  the  metropolitan  sanitar;  di 
;  to  tbe  control  of  ita  health  aDthoritieB.  Tbie  act 
district  mentioned  out  of  tbe  metropolitan  sanitar 
pealing  the  provisions  of  the  metropolitan  bealtb  a 
plies  to  Queens  connty. 

lOt  appear  that  any  particular  hardship  to  this  localil 
rht  by  tbe  operations  of  the  act  repealed,  while  the 
lis  part  of  the  metropolitan  district  to  tbe  city  of 
jrs  it  very  possible  that  it  may,  at  some  time,  be  i 
}  sanitary  welfare  of  the  inhabitants  of  tbe  city  tb 
lontiea  sboald  have  control  over  part,  if  Dot  all,  the 
DDgbt  to  be  taken  from  their  jurisdiction. 

L.  ROBINSt 
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STATE    OF. NEW    YORK. 


No.  68. 


IN    SENATE, 


May  10,  1877. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE 


TO 


INVESTIGATE  CERTAIN  ALLEGED  CHARGES  OF  OFFI- 
CIAL MISCONDUCT  AGAINST  SENATOR  WILLIAM  B. 
WOODIN. 

To  the  Senate  : 

The  special  committee  appointed  on  the  17th  day  of  April,  1877, 
to  InTestigate  certain  alleged  charges  .of  official  miscondact  against 
Senator  William  B.  Woodiu,  respectfully  report  as  follows  : 

The  testimony  taken  by  the  committee,  and  also   a  record  of  Its 
proceedings,  are  hereto  annexed  as  part   of  this  report.     As  prelimi- 
oarj  to  a  statement  of  their  conclasions,  the  committee  deem  it  proper 
briefly  to  refer  to  certain  portions  of  the  testimony.     The  charges  to 
which  the  investigation  was  directed,  were  published  by  those  who 
»  positively  disclaimed  all  knowledge  of  their  truth,  that  much  of 
the  time  of  the  committee  has  been  occupied  in  attempting  to  trace 
simple  mmor  to  an  authentic  source,  in  the  hope  that  the  author  of 
the  chaiges  would  either  retract  them  or  furnish  some  fact  or  circum- 
Btance  tending  to  substantiate  them.     The  first  witness  whom  the 
oommittee  proceeded  to  examine  was  William  M.  Tweed,  from  whom, 
however,  no  evidence  was  elicited  in  support  of  the  alleged  charges. 
The  most  remarkable  feature  of  his  examination  was  his  refusal  to 
uswer  questions.     But  neither    his  refusals    nor    his   testimony 
impreseed  the  committee  with  the  conviction   that  he  is  able  to 
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furnish  any  evidence  tending  to  establish  the  charges  against  Senator 
Woodin.  As  to  his  purported  statement,  published  in  the  New  York 
World  of  the  seventeenth  of  April,  he  said,  "  there  might  be  a  few 
facts  in  it,  but  the  most  of  it  is  fiction ;"  and  in  this  connection 
reference  may  be  made  to  Senate  document  54,  of  the  year  1872. 
It  there  appears  that  the  following  question  >^as  put  to  him  as  a  wit- 
ness upon  another  investigation,  in  which  the  manner  of  the  passage 
of  the  Tweed  charter  became  material :  ''  Do  I  understand  you  to  say 
that  you  do  not  know  of  any  influence  being  brought  to  bear  upon 
republican  Senators?"  His  answer  was:  "Only  through  their 
advocacy  of  the  passage  of  the  election  or  registry  law." 

Hugh  J.  Hastings  testifies  that  in  1870  he  received  from  Tweed  a 
check  for  $20,000  in  a  business  transaction,  of  which  he  gives  the 
particulars,  and  which  was  in  no  manner  connected  with  legislation. 
From  his  testimony,  and  that  of  Mr.  Jenkins  Van  Schaick,  it  appears 
that  no  part  of  this  sum  was  ever  given  or  promised  to  Mr.  Woodin. 
It  appears  from  the  testimony  of  ex-Senator  Norris  Winslow,  which 
is  corroborated  by  other  evidence,  that  the  statement  that  connects 
him  either  with  Mr.  Tweed  or  Mr.  Woodin,  in  any  pecuniary  trans- 
actions, is  entirely  untrue;  and  no  circumstance  has  been  produced 
in  evidence  tending  to  show  that  Mr.  Woodin  was  the  recipient  of 
any  money  from  or  through  Mr.  Tweed  or  Mr.  Winslow,  for  either  a 
proper  or  improper  purpose.  Here  the  committee  might  have  been 
justified  in  closing  their  investigations  and  in  reporting  as  their  con- 
clusion that  the  charges  referred  to  in  the  resolution  under  which  they 
were  appointed  had  in  no  particular  been  sustained.  But  your  com- 
mittee, acting  upon  what  they  deemed  to  be  the  spirit,  instead  of 
confining  themselves  to  the  letter  of  their  instructions,  extended  the 
scope  of  their  inquiry,  and  endeavored  to  ascertain  whether  upon  any 
measure,  Mr.  Woodin  had  been  influenced  by  any  pecuniary  or  valu- 
able consideration  in  giving  or  withholding  his  vote,  or  whether  there 
was  probable  cause  for  suspecting  such  improper  influence.  The 
committee,  therefore,  caused  to  be  subpoenaed  not  only  newspaper 
editors  who  had  published  rumors  reflecting  upon  Senator  Woodin, 
but  also  their  supposed  informants,  and  those  who,  in  the  heat  of 
political  discussion,  had  made  assertions  that  might  be  construed  into 
accusations  against  his  oflScial  conduct.  Not  one  of  them,  however, 
furnished  to  your  committee  any  fact  or  circumstance  tending  to 
prove  improper  conduct. 

The  Attorney-General  was  subpcenaed  to  produce  the  statement 
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alleged  to  have  been  famished  to  him  by  Tweed's  counsel.  He 
declined  to  produce  it,  stating  that  it  was  not  evidence  ;  that  it  was 
entirely  improper  for  him  '^  to  make  any  nse  of  it  whatever,  except 
npon  giving  certain  stipulations  to  Tweed,"  and  that  *^  public  interests 
required  that  it  should  not  be  exhibited."  When  informed  that  the 
committee  '^  would  like  any  thing  that  would  give  any  clew  to  the 
sobject  of  inquiry,"  he  replied,  "  1  can't  give  you  any  clew  to  the 
gabject  of  inquiry  here  whatever,  for  I  know  nothing."  It  appears 
bj  the  testimony  of  Tweed,  his  counsel,  and  the  Attorney-General, 
that  Tweed's  statement  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  that  officer  under 
reBtrietions  that  precluded  him  from  disclosing  its  contents  to  the 
committee  without  giving  certain  immunities  to  Tweed. 

There  is  evidence  tending  to  show  that  a  large  sum  of  money  was 
raised  in  New  York  and  sent  to  Tweed  at  Albany  during  the  session 
of  1870.  How,  in  fact,  the  money  was  used,  does  not  distinctly 
appear;  but  there  is  evidence  tending  to  show  that  large  sums  were 
expended  by  Tweed  among  his  friends  and  retainers  in  Albany. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  any  part  of  it  was  received  by  Senator 
Woodin,  directly  or  indirectly. 

It  appears  that  it  was  determined  by'  a  republican  caucus  to  sup- 
port the  Tweed  charter,  and  that  its  support  by  Mr.  Woodin  and  his 
political  associates  in  the  Senate  was  induced  by  an  arrangement  in 
that  body,  for  the  simultaneous  passage  of  a  stringent  election  law 
for  the  city  of  New  York,  and  for  the  retention  in  office  of  certain 
persons  holding  positions  under  the  State  government  and  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  as  well  as  by  the  support  given  to  that  charter  by 
leading  newspapers  and  by  the  Citizens'  Keform  Association  of  New 
Turk.  That  there  was  an  understanding  by  which  the  republican 
Senators  were  to  vote  for  the  charter  in  consideration  of  the  passage 
of  the  election  law,  is  shown  by  the  testimony  of  leading  Senators  of 
ISTO,  and  of  others  familiar  with  legislation  during  the  session.  It 
aleo  appears  that  only  two  votes  (one  of  each  party)  were  cast  against 
the  charter  in  the  Senate,  and  that  the  belief  existed  among  Senators 
that  it  was  an  improvement  upon  the  law  then  in  force  for  the  local 
government  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

6ot  the  committee  extended  their  inquiries  still  further.  Many 
vitnesaes,  within  reach  of  process,  who  were  supposed  to  have  had 
confidential  relations  with  Mr.  Tweed  in  1870,  or  after  that  time,  as 
elerka,  aecretariee,  financial  or  disbursing  agents,  or^  as  sociall^com- 
pamona,  were  subpoenaed  and*gave,testimony.|iNone  of Jthese  gentle- 
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men  fnrDished  any  fact  or  circumstance  tending  in  any  manner  to 
impugn  Senator  Woodin's  ofScial  integrity.  Some  of  them  who 
spent  a  large  portion  of  the  session  of  1870  in  Albany,  did  not  know 
him  by  sight.  Mr.  Calkins,  the  clerk  of  the  Senate  during  that  session, 
testifies  that  he  heard  no  rumor  or  fact  affecting  the  reputation  of  Mr. 
Woodin  during  the  session,  nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  any  such 
rumor  or  charge  existed,  until  long  after  the  session  had  closed. 

Senator  Woodin  was  also  called  as  a  witness,  and  made  a  candid 
and  unreserved  statement  of  the  causes  and  motives  that  influenced 
his  action  upon  the  charter,  and  other  legislative  measures  which 
were  the  subjects  of  his  official  action  as  Senator.  No  reasons  for  his 
action  appear  other  than  such  as  would  prompt  an  honest  official  in 
the  discharge  of  hia  duty.  He  fully  disclosed  the  amount  and  con- 
dition of  his  property  in  1869,  before  he  was  Senator,  in  1870,  1871, 
and  at  the  present  time,  exhibiting  his  bank  account,  and  stating 
details  as  to  names,  times,  places  and  amounts,  with  the  amplest  par- 
ticularity. He  detailed  the  amount  of  his  property,  and  the  sources 
of  his  income ;  and  his  expenses,  both  while  engaged  in  the  public 
service  and  at  home,  appear  to  have  been  frugal  and  economical.  He 
denied  with  emphasis  and  in  every  particular,  both  the  charges  in 
question,  and  also  the  truth  of  any  rumor  or  statement  attributing 
mercenary  motives  or  conduct  to  him  in  his  official  capacity.  Your 
committee  are  satisfied  that  these  denials  are  true,  and  they  would 
do  injustice  alike  to  the  people  of  the  State  and  to  Senator  Woodic, 
if  they  should  simply  report  that  the  charges  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee are  not  proved.  The  committee,  therefore,  report  that  the^ 
testimony  affirmatively  disproves  the  charges  so  far  as  they  effect 
Senator  Woodin,  and  establishes  that  they  are  utterly  without 
foundation. 

AH  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

B.  PLATT  CAEPENTEE, 

E.  C.  SPEAGUE. 

A.  SCHOONMAKEE,  Jb. 

GEO.  B.  BEADLEY. 

Committee. 


PROCEEDINGS 

BEFORE  THE 

SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  SEl^ATE, 
APPOINTED  TO  INVESTIGATE  CERTIAN  ALLEGATIONS  MADE  IN 
THE  **NEW  YORK  WORLD,"  AS  TO  THE  OFFICIAL  CONDUCT  OF  HON. 
WM.  B.  WOODEN,  SENATOR  FROM  THE  TWENTY-FIFTH  SENATE 
DISTRICT,  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK,  IN  PURSUANCE  OF  THE  FOLLOW- 
ING RESOLUTION  : 

IN  SENATE,         ) 
Albany,  April  17,  1877.  ) 

Mr.  WooDiN  oflfered  the  following,  which  was  adopted  (the  raein- 
bers  of  the  committee  being  named  by  the  chair)  : 

Whereas^  An  alleged  statement  of  Wm.  M.  Tweed,  published  in 
the  New  York  World  of  to-day,  states,  among  other  things,  that 
"the  person  whose  influence  was  most  valuable  to  Tweed  was  eon- 
sidered  to  be  State  Senator  Woodin,  of  Auburn,  and  he  (Tweed) 
therefore  approached  that  gentleman  tlixough  State  Senator  Wins- 
low  ; "  that  $200,000  was  paid  to  Senator  Winslow,  with  the  under- 
standing that  it  was  to  be  used  in  securing  the  passage  of  the  charter, 
and  that  he  (Tweed)  had  assurances  that  said  sum  was  divided  among 
the  certain  parties,  among  whom  was  Senator  Woodin  ;   and 

Wher€€L8j  Said  alleged  statement  further  states  that  $20,000  was 
paid  to  Hugh  Hastings,  with  the  understanding  that  the  money  was 
abo  to  go  to  Senator  Woodin  ;  therefore, 

Resolved^  That  Senators  Carpenter,  Sprague,  Schoonmaker  and 
Bradley  be,  and  they  are  hereby  appointed  a  committee  to  take  testi- 
mony, with  power  to  send  for  persons  and  papers,  and,  if  need  be,  to 
sit  in  New  York  city,  and  fully  investigate  whether  the  said  Woodin 
ever  received  or  promised  to  receive  any  portion  of  the  moneys  herein- 
before referred  to,  and  to  report  to  the  Senate  within  ten  days  the 
testimony,  together  with  their  conclusions  thereon  ;  and  said  com- 
Diittee  are  hereby  authorized  to  command  the  services  of  the  sergeant- 
at-arma  of  the  Senate,  and  also  employ  a  stenographer. 

By  order. 

/  HENRY  A.  GLIDDEN, 

Cl&rh. 
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The  committee  met  immediately  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Sen- 
ate, on  the  seventeenth  day  of  April,  and  organized  by  appointing 
Senator  Carpenter  chairman.  The  committee  also  met  on  the  eigh- 
teenth, nineteenth  and  twentieth  of  April,  for  the  purpose  of  consul- 
tation, and  to  arrange  to  secure  the  attendance  of  witnesses.  On  the 
said  nineteenth  day  of  April  the  committee  called  upon  the  Attorney- 
General,  and  requested  him  to  deliver  or  exhibit  to  said  committee 
the  so-called  confession  of  Wm.  M.  Tweed,  which  was  alleged  to  be 
in  his  possession  or  custody  ;  or  at  least  to  exhibit  so  much  thereof 
as  might  refer  to  Senator  Woodin,  if  any  reference  to  him  had  bjeen 
made  therein.  The  Attorney-General  informed  the  committee  that 
he  had  a  document  purporting  to  be  a  confession  or  statement  by 
Wm.  M.  Tweed,  but  that  he  had  received  the  document  under  such 
circumstances  that  it  would  not  be  proper  for  him  to  exhibit  it  to  the 
committee,  or  to  give  the  committee  any  information  whatever  as  to 
its  contents,  and  he  thereupon  declined  to  produce  or  exhibit  the 
same  to  the  committee,  or  to  make  any  statement  in  regard  to  it, 
contents. 

After  the  meeting  on  the  twentieth,  the  committee  adjourned  to 
meet  at  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  New  York,  on  twenty-first,  at  10.30  a.  m., 
to  take  testimony. 


The  committee  met  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  New  York  city 
April  21,  1877,  at  10  a.  m.,  consisting  of  the  following  Senators  :  B. 

*  _ 

Piatt  Carpenter,  chairman  ;  E.  Carleton  Sprague,  Augustus  Schoon- 
maker,  Jr.,  George  B.  Bradley,  and  proceeding  with  the  sergeant-at 
arms,  John  W.  Corning,  the  stenographer,  Hudson  C.  Tanner,  the 
clerk,  John  F.  Kene,  to  Ludlow  Street  jail  to  examine  Wm.  M. 
Tweed,  who  had  been  duly  supoenaed  by  the  sergeant-at-arms  as  a 
witness. 

The  committee  met  at  Ludlow  street  jail  at  11  a.  m. 

Mr.  J.  Thos.  Spriggs  appeared  as  counsel  to  Mr.  Woodin. 

Ml',  John  J.  Townsend  appeared  as  counsel  for  Mr.  Tweed. 

William  M.  Tweed,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  : 
Examined  by  Mr.  Cabpbnteb,  the  chairman  : 

Q.  You  reside  in  the  city  of  New  York  ?  A.  I  have  no  residence 
at  present  only  here  ;  my  family  reside  in  Connecticut. 

Q.  You  are  confined  in  Ludlow  Street  jail  ?  A.  ^ludlow  Street 
jail. 
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Q.  What  18  your  age  1     A.  Fifty-four  past. 

Q.  Yon  have  heretofore  held  some  political  offices  in  the  State  of 
New  York  I     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  have  been  Senator  of  the  State  of  New  York  ?  A  • 
YeSy  sir. 

Q.  From  the  city  of  New  York  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  During  what  years?  A.  Eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight, 
18^9,  1870  and  1871. 

Q.  Yon  are  acquainted  with  Senator  William  B.  Woodin  ?  A.  I 
met  him  in  the  Senate,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  in  the  Senate  with  you  ?    A.  In  1870  and  1871. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  a  copy  of  the  New  York  World  of  April  seven- 
teenth f     A.  I  have,  sir.         ^ 

Q.  That  is  the  article  I  now  show  you  ? 

The  witness  examined  it.  The  following  is  so  much  of  that  article, 
from  first  two  columns  of  first  page,  as  relates  to  the  subject  of  this 
inquiry : 

Tweed's  Confession  —  the  Stoby  of  his  Guilt  and  who  Shared 
nr  rr  —  Many  Notable  Names  in  State  and  City  Politics 
Intolvbd  —  Oakey  Hall  fully  Cognizant   of  and    a  Shabeb 

Dff  THS  FbAUDS. 

[Special  dispatch  to  the  World.] 

Albany,  April  16,  1877. 

Mr.  John  D.  Towosend,  counsel  for  William  M.  Tweed,  in  his 
application  to  the  State  for  release  from  prison,  reached  Albany 
to-night  on  the  6  p.  m.  train,  bringing  with  him  the  statement  from  Mr. 
Tweed,  which  the  Attorney-General  required  before  consenting  to 
consider  the  prisoner's  application. 

The  steps  which  led  to  the  drafting  of  the  charter  of  April  5, 1870, 
by  which  the  control  of  the  city  was  finally  given  over  into  the 
hands  of  the  ring,  are  then  pointed  out,  but  the  sensational  features 
of  the  document  are  reserved  for  a  detail-  of  the  methods  by  which 
the  passage  of  that  charter  by  the  State  Legislature  was  secured.  It 
was  necessary,  says  the  confession,  to  obtain  for  the  measure  the  sup- 
port of  several  influential  republican  members.  The  person*  whose 
influence  was  most  valuable,  Mr.  Tweed  considered  to  be  State 
Senator  William  B.  Woodin,  of  Auburn.  He  therefore  approached 
that  gentleman  through  State  Senator  Winslow,  with  various  propo- 
sitions looking  to^  his  support,  and  after  several  interviews  with 
Winalow,  transferred  to  .him,  in  person,  the  sum  of  $200,000,  with 
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the  finderstanding  that  it  was  to  be  used  in  securing  the  passage  of 
the  charter.  It  was  his  understanding  with  Winslow,  at  the  time 
that  the  money  was  to  be  divided  between  Messrs.  Woodin,  Samuel 
H.  Frost,  of  Richmond ;  Augustus  R.  Elwood,  of  Otsego;  Wm.  H. 
Brand,  of  Leonardsville ;  Norris  Winslow,  of  Watertown  ;  James 
Wood,  of  Geneseo;  Isaiah  Blood,  of  Saratoga;  George  Morgan,  of 
Dutchess  —  all  members  of  the  State  Senate ;  and  also  with  Messrs. 
Van  Pelton,  Williams,  Crowley,  Merriam  and  Beaman,  for  their 
influence  in  the  Legislature.  This  money,  in  various  amounts,  be  lias 
assurances  were  afterwards  paid  to  the  parties  named  in  the  compact 
with  Winslow.  He  was  a  member  of  the  State  Senate  at  the  time, 
and  all  the  persons  named  voted  for  his  charter. 

Among  the  various  persons  to  whom  he  paid  money  for  their  infln- 
ence  in  the  Legislature,  besides  those  already  mentioned,  was  Mr. 
Hugh  Hastings,  editor  of  the  Commercial  Advertiser.  He  gave  to 
Mr.  Hastings  a  check  for  $20,000,  dated  three  or  four  days  after  the 
passage  of  the  charter  of  1870,  with  the  understanding  that  the 
money  was  also  to  go  to  Senator  Woodin.  The  check,  however, 
afterward  came  back  to  him  from  his  bank,  where  the  money  was 
duly  paid,  indorsed  by  Mr.  Hastings  and  also  by  his  broker  Jenkins 
Van  Schaick.  Mr.  Tweed  says  he  afterward  gave  Mr.  Hastings,  at 
various  times,  cheeks  for  smaller  amounts  than  the  above. 

He  gives  the  names  of  five  persons  who  he  promises,  if  immunity 
is  given  them,  will  swear  to  the  truth  of  all  his  statements.  He  has 
preserved  all  his  checks  and  kept  memoranda  of  all  his  transactions  — 
all  of  which  will  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  State.  Of  the  five 
persons  named  are  E.  D.  Barber,  ex-Senator  James  Pierce,  of  Brook- 
lyn ;  Alexander  Frear,  and  William  King,  Tweed's  former  deputy  as 
commissioner  of  public  works. 

A.  I  presume  that  is  the  article. 

Q.  Have  you  read  the  first  three  columns  of  the  first  page?  A.  I 
have,  sir. 

Q.  Were  those  columns  of  the  first  page  of  the  New  York  World, 
of  April  17,  1877,  furnished  by  you  to  the  New  York  World  ?  A. 
In  connection  with  that  sir,  I  beg  to  have  this  paper  read. 

[Witness  produces  a  paper.] 

Q.  You  will  wait  a  moment;  what  is  your  answer?  A.  This 
paper  covers  the  question. 

Q.  You  decline  to  answer  in  that  form  ?  A.  I  decline  to  answer 
in  that  form,  and  present  this  communication. 
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Mr.  SpsAGinB — I  think  perhaps  the  chairman  had  better  look  at 
the  stoi^aent  in  the  paper. 

Mr.  Chaibmak —  I  think  bo  ;  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  pertinent 
to  the  inquiry  at  all. 

The  commcmieation  presented  by  the  witness  was  as  follows  : 

I  did  not  give,  nor  did  I  authorize  anyone  to  give  to  the  World,  the 
statement  which  appeared  in  its  columns  on  the  seventeenth  instant, 
and  I  disavow  all  responsibility  for  it.  I  desire  to  show  my  respect  for 
and  treat  yonr  honorable  committee  with  all  courtesy  and  con^idera- 
tioD,  but  in  justice  to  myself  I  must  decline  to  respond  to  any  ques- 
tions which  refer  to  that  article,  its  assertions  or  any  part  of  them, 
or  any  newspaper  article  not  furnished  by  me,  and  to  which  my  name 
has  not  been  attached  by  me  —  and  I  beg  leave,  while  respectfully 
declining  to  answer,  to  hand  you  a  letter  written  and  forwarded  on 
the  nineteenth  inst.,  by  my  counsel,  John  D.  Townsend,  Esq.,  to  a 
member  of  your  committee,  in  reply  to  a  telegram  from  him  to  Mr. 
Townsend  of  prior  date,  and  which  covers  more  fully,  and  in  detail, 
the  reasons  for  my  so  declining  to  answer  questions  in  reference  to 
the  matters  referred  for  examination  to  yonr  honorable  committee  by 

the  honorable  the  Senate. 

WM.  M.  TWEED. 
Apra  21, 1877. 

The  witness  also  submitted   another   written    communication   as 

follows : 

New  Yokk,  April  19, 1877. 

Mt  Dsab  Sib.  —  In  reply  to  your  telegram  asking  me  whether  my 
client,  Mr.  Tweed,  will  submit  voluntarily  to  be  examined  by  the  com- 
mittee of  which  yon  are  a  member  appointed  to  take  testimony  in  the 
matter  of  alleged  bribery  of  Senator  Woodin,  and  thus  avoid  the 
necessity  of  compulaory  process,  I  have  to  say  that  I  have  consulted 
with  my  client  on  the  subject,  and  by  my  advice  he  will  decline  to 
give  any  teetimony  at  this  time  before  your  committee  relating  to  the 
fcobject  to  which  you  refer.  Except  to  me,*  I  believe  Mr.  Tweed  hAs 
^ot  confided  the  statement,  which  under  certain  considerations  he  is 
willioi;  should  become  matter  of  public  action.  I  have  deemed  it 
advisable,  for  his  interests,  to  put  the  same  in  form  and  submit  it  to 
the  Attorney-General  of  this  State  for  his  consideration,  and,  as  I 
believe,  he  is  now  engaged  in  determining  upon  a  course  in  regard 
to  it  which  will  best  subserve  the  interests  of  the  people.  This 
statement  was  only  submitted  to  him  upon  his  assurance  that  it 
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wonld  be  retnined  to  me  and  its  contentB  remain  undimlge^ 
he  decline  to  actede  to  my  client's  release  from  impriBoni 
can  conceive  of  no  poeeible  adrantf^e  that  this  proposition  < 
to  the  public  beyond  the  moral  efiect  of  a  full  publication  of  i 
it  could  effect  the  punishment  of  offenders  and  the  recovery  o 
Believing  that  an  examination  of  Mr,  Tweed,  before  the  A 
General  was  prepared  to  move  in  the  matter,  might  serious 
the  public  iotereate,  by  giving  offenders  an  opportunity  to  ei 
make  away  with  their  property,  I  have  felt  compelled  to  ad' 
Tweed  to  decline  to  be  a  witneee  at  this  time. 

But  beyond  this,  and  as  a  matter  especially  affecting  him 
ally,  I  have  advieed  Mr.  Tweed  to  decline  an  examinatior 
time,  npou  the  ground  that  bis  answer  might  tend  to  crimiE 
It  was  asserted  by  Senator  Woodin,  in  bis  speech  before  tht 
on  the  seventeenth  inst.,  that  Mr.  Tweed  had  testified  in  187 
a  Senate  committee  appointed  to  investigate  charges  against 
James  Wood,  in  effect :  "  That  he  had  never  directly  or  i 
paid  or  offered  to  pay  money  to  any  member  of  the  Le^e 
secure  the  passage  of  any  law."  If  this  be  so,  and  I  have  □> 
to  doubt  the  correctness  of  Senator  Woodin's  investigatio 
subject,  I  feel  impressed  with  the  propriety  of  snch  advice 
time. 

Assuring  you  that  nothing  would  give  me  greater  pleasi 
to  see  my  client  in  a  position  where  be  could  safely  testify 
and  kindred  matters,  I  am,  with  great  respect. 

Tour  obedient  servant. 

JOHN  D.  TOWNS 

Q.  Mr.  Tweed,  you  understand  as  a  witness  that  you  can 
answer  orally  as  by  sending  in  a  written  statement?  A.  ] 
answering. 

Q.  Ton  can  state  as  far  down  as  this  mark  on  this  newspE 
the  rest  we  wilt  consider  as  scarcely  responsive) 

Mr,  TowNSEND — If  the  question  is  put  to  him  I  shall 
advise  him  to  answer  in  the  manner  be  thinks  most  applieal 
position.  We  beg  at  least  to  hand  you  a  letter  which  also  j 
reasons,  which  he  desires  tu  make  as  his  answer,  and  he 
this  in  this  way,  so  that  it  may  be  a  complete  answer  to  bt 
tions  that  you  desire  to  ask  or  the  main  points  that  you 
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The  Wmrass  —  Let  me  read  that  in  answer  to  your  question. 

[The  witness  here  read  the  first  paper  submitted  to  the  committee, 
il&o  the  second  which  was  signed  by  John  D.  Townsend.] 

Q.  Did  yon  furnish  the  statement  which  appeared  in  the  World, 
and  which  has  just  been  referred  to,  to  any  person  whatever  ? 

Mr.  TowNSXKD  —  One  moment ;  I  object  to  your  answering  that. 
One  of  the  Senators  has  jnst  submitted  an  inquiry  which  covers  that, 
which  I  shall  not  object  to,  bat  in  that  limited  form  I  shall  object 
to  it. 

Q.  This  is  for  you  to  answer  or  decline  to  answer  ?  A.  I  must 
decline  to  answer  it. 

Q.  Have  yon  furnished  any  portion  of  the  three  columns  referred 
to,  to  the  World  or  to  any  person  connected  with  the  World  ?  A. 
My  statement  I  believe  covers  that,  that  I  have  just  read. 

Q.  Or  to  any  other  person  ?  A.  I  decline  to  answer  that  question 
in  that  form,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  personally  acquainted  with  Mr.  Woodin  in  the  Senate? 
A.  I  was,  sir.  \ 

Q.  There  were  two  political  parties  represented  in  the  Senate  at  that 
time?  A.  There  were  two  and  a  half  parties  represented  ;  two  and 
a  half  parties. 

Q.  Please  answer  the  question  ?    A.  I  have  answered  it. 

Q.  Were  there  two  parties?     A.  Yes,  sir;  as  many  as  that. 

Q.  The  democratic  and  repnblican  parties  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  which  party  did  you  belong  ?    A.  The  democratic. 

Q.  To  which  party  did  Senator  Woodin  belong?  A.  To  the 
repablican. 

Q.  Were  yon  intimately  acquainted  with  Senator  Woodin  ?  A.  I 
<lo  not  know  what  you  would  call  intimately  acquainted  ;  I  was 
persooally  acquainted  with  him ;  well  acquainted  with  him ;  talked 
vith  him  and  laughed  with  him. 

Q.  Talked  with  him  frequently  ?    A.  Frequently  ;  daily. 

Q.  Id  the  Senate  chamber  ?  A.  In  the  Senate  chamber  and  else- 
where. 

Q.  Did  you,  during  that  time,  have  any  business  transaction  with 
ium  of  a  pecuniary  nature  ? 

Mr.  Townsend —  That  is  objected  to. 

A.  I  decline  to  answer  in  that  form,  sir,  for  reasons  given  in  my 
stAtement 

Q.  Did  you  band  any  money  to  him  ?  A.  I  decline  to  answer  for 
iciaoQs  given  in  that  statement  and  letter. 
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Q.  Did  joa  loan  him  ad;  mooe;  t  A.  I  dediae  answ 
reAsona  given  in  that  etatement  and  letter. 

Q,  Did  you  intentionally  leave  any  money  where  he  migl 
A.  The  same  answer. 

Q.  Did  yon  loee  any  money  I    A.  The  same  answer,  sir. 

Q.  Whst  do  yon  mean  by  statement  1  A.  I  mean  by  a\ 
the  statement  and  accompanying  letter. 

Q.  Did  yon  play  any  ^mee  for  large  stakes  1  A.  1 
answer,  sir. 

Q.  With  him  or  other  Senators?    A.  The  Baroe  answer,  i 

Q.  Are  yoa  acquainted  with  Korrie  Winslow?     A.  lam 

Q.  Of  Watertown,  I  think,  in  this  Statel  A.  Yes,  sir; 
botli  in  the  Senate  of  1870  and  1871  ;  he  was  formerly  a  Se 

Q.  At  the  same  time  you  were?     A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  which  party  did  he  belong  1    A.  He  was  a  repnbl 

Q.  YoQ  were  personally  acquainted  with  him  j     A.  I  was 

Q.  Were  your  relatiouB  with  him  tlioee  of  intimacy!  A. 
relatione  ;  intimacy  depends  upon  how  men  construe  it. 

Q.  State  what  they  were  ?  A.  I  met  him  daily  at  the  hoi 
his  room,  and  he  was  in  my  room,  and  we  chatted  and  talk 
subjects ;  our  relations  were  friendly ;  1  suppose  that  & 
grounds. 

Q.  Did  you  furnish  to  the  New  York  World  or  to  any 
portion  of  the  first  column  of  the  date  which  refers  to  hin 
decline  to  answer  for  reasons  I  have  already  stated  in  my  b' 

Q.  Were  any  of  the  statements  contained  in  the  art! 
World  to  whiuh  yonr  attention  has  been  called,  corinmnnicat 
person  connected  with  the  World,  or  did  you  authorize 
munication  to  the  World  or  to  any  person  connected  with  i 
did  not. 

By  Mr.  Speaghe  : 

Q.  "Communicated  by  you";  you  left  out  those  word 
answer  emphatically,  no  ;  I  had  no  communication  with  any 
or  newspaper  men  in  any  shape  ;  have  declined  to  receive 
fear  I  might  be  misrepresented  or  misunderstood. 

Q.  Have  any  of  the  matters  given  in  the  statement  to  the  . 
General  been  communicated  to  any  person  connected  with  tl 
so  far  as  you  are  aware  ?  A.  I  am  not  aware  of  it,  to  my  kr 
I  have  no  knowledge  of  it,  to  that  or  any  other  paper  in  an; 
or  shape. 
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Bf  Mr.  OASPKBrrss: 

Q.  Did  joa  have  any  bnsiness  transactions  of  a  pecuniary  nature 
riih  Mr.  Window  while  he  was  in  the  Senate !  A.  I  decline  to 
rjwtf,  for  the  reasons  stated. 

Q.  Did  yon  pay  any  money  to  him  in  that  time,  or  within  a  year 
derl  A.  I  decline,  for  the, reasons  stated,  to  answer. 

Q.  Did  you  leave  any  money  where  he  might  easily  get  it  ?  A. 
Tke  same  answer,  sir ;  I  respectfully  decline  to  answer  for  the  reasons 
iUted. 

Q.  Did  you  take  with  yon  a  large  sum  of  money  to  Albany  at 
irivtime!   A.  I  decline  to  answer. 

Q.  Daring  that  time  ?     A.  The  same  answer. 

Q.  Did  you  hand  to  him,  at  any  time,  money  to  be  given  by  him 
:u  other  Senators  t     A.  The  same  answer,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you,  during  that  time,  offer  to  him  any  money  or  other 
ding  of  value  f    A.  The  same  answer. 

Q.  With  reference  to  his  vote  on  any  bill  or  measure  before  the 
>«ate!   A.  The  same  answer,  sir. 

Q.  Wag  the  bill  known  as  the  New  York  charter  of  18Y0,  passed 
Thileyou  were  present  in  Albany  in  the- Senate?    A.  It  was. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  it  was  voted  for  by  Mr.  Woodin  ; 
i^  of  coufBe  the  records  show  ? 

Mr.  TowssKND  —  I  object  to  it  because  he  has  been  so  long  away 
tr-ra  that  matter ;  the  record  will  show  better  than  his  memory. 

A.  I  refer  to  the  record  as  being  more  complete  than  I  could  on 
i*  subject. 

Q.  Have  you  a  distinct  recollection  on  that  subject  ?    A.  I  have,  sir. 

Q.  If  you  have  a  distinct  recollection  it  would  be  very  proper  for 
yn  to  state,  in  my  judgment  ?    A.  I  decline  to  answer, 

0-  If  the  names  mentioned  in  the  New  York  World  voted  for 
tiiit  charter  ? 

Mr.  TowBBEND  —  I  object  to  that. 

The  Wmrass  —  My  counsel  now  says  he  has  no  objection  to  my 
^'  swering  the  question . 

Mr.  TowNsisND  —  Not  if  he  remembers. 

The  WmirBss  —  I  do  remember  distinctly,  sir. 

Q.  The  charter  was  voted  for  then  by  f  A.  Woodin,  yes ;  Frost, 
'«:  Elwood,  yes;  Brand,  yes;  Winslow,  yes;  Wood,  yes;  Blood, 
>;  Morgan,  yes;  the  other  gentlemen  named  there  —  Mr.  Van 
t-^^n  ^  ^as  not  a  member  of  the  Senate  at  that  time ;  Mr.  Wiliams 
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fas  not ;  Mr.  Crowley  was  not ;  Mr.  Merriam  —  1  do  not  1 
t  refers  to  ;  Mr.  Betnan  —  I  do  not  know  who  it  refers  to. 

Q.  Do  jou  know  whether  any  of  those  gentlemen  re 
pere  promised  any  consideration  for  their  vote  or  action  in 
o  the  passage  of  that  charter  i    A.  For  the  reasons  given  1 

declii^e  to  answer,  most  reapectfolly. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  those  gentlemon  were 
n  any  way  to  advocate  the  passage  of  that  charter?  A. 
o  answer,  for  the  reasons  I  have  given  in  that  statement. 

Q.  Did  yoa  have  any  private  nnderstanding  with  them  : 
0  it  in  any  manner?    A.  Tlie  same  answer. 

Q.  How  many  votes  were  there  against  the  charter  t  . 
test  of  my  recollection,  two. 

Q.  Who  cast  them  !  A.  One,  a  democrat  from  New  Yo 
,nd  Thayer,  a  republican  from  Kenaselaer  county. 

Q.  What  was  their  politics?  A.  One  was  a  democrat  I 
fork,  and  the  other  a  republican  from  Een^laer  county. 

Q.  Are  yon  acquainted  with  Engh  Hastings  t  A,  1 1 
ery  well,  sir. 

Q.  Where  does  be  reside!  .A.  I  don't  know,  but  I  belies 
fork;  has  the  reputation,  I  believe,  of  that. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  what  his  occupation  is }  A.  I  belit 
lewspaper  man  —  editor,  proprietor  or  publisher. 

Q.  Did  you  furnish  to  the  Now  York  World,  or  to  a 
rhatever,  the  statement  in  reference  to  Mr.  Hastiogs,  in 
olumn  }  A.  If  that  is  put  in  the  form  the  other  qneetio: 
hall  answer,  sir. 

Q.  You  decline  to  answer  that  t    A,  For  the  reasons  etf 

Q.  During  the  time  Senator  Woodin  was  a  Senator  witl 
ou  pay  to  Mr.  Hastings  any  money  f  A.  I  decline  to  a 
he  reasons  given  in  my  statement. 

Q.  Did  you  give  him  any  check  for  the  payment  of  mo 

must  respectfully  decline  to  answer. 

Q.  Either  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  legislation  or 
inrpose  t     A.  I  must  respectfully  decline  to  answer. 

Q.  What  is  your  ground  for  declining  ?  A.  The  answ 
ained  in  my  statement. 

Q.  I  think  yon  stated  several  grounds  i  A.  I  avail  mj 
if  them  wherever  they  apply, 

Q.  You  decline  to  answer  each  qneetion  that  you  have  d 
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newer  on  all  the  grounds  stated  there?  A.  Yes,  sir;  where  the 
^roQDds  apply  to  it. 

Q.  That  is  the  question  as  to  their  applying,  and  on  which  ground 
:..'  you  decline  to  answer  this  question  ?  A.  On  the  ground  I  have 
.-tated  in  that  statement. 

Q.  There  are  several  grounds  stated  there  ?  A.  On  any  ground 
'that  may  apply  to  it. 

Q.  Which  ground  do  you  apply  to  it  ?  A.  I  decline  to  answer  it, 
:or  the  statement  shows  every  thing. 

Mr.  TowKSSKD  —  Which  question  are  you  asking  about  ?  There 
ce  two  grounds ;  one,  that  it  tends  to  criminate  him. 

Q.  When  you  say  that  you  decline  to  answer  the  question  on  the 
^3ands  stated  in  the  ^communication  to  Mr.  Townsend,  do  you 
3i€an  you  decline  to  answer,  first,  because  it  is  against  public  policy 
t.r  jon  to  answer,  and,  second,  because  your  answer  might  criminate 
;u*arself  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Hastings  employed  by  you  with  reference  to  legislation 
in  Albany!  A.  For  the  two  reasons  given  above,  I  decline  to 
iDiwer. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  business  transactions  with  him  ?  A.  I  decline 
t3  answer. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  A.  D. 
Barber!    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  his  business  occupation  or  profession  was  in 
tne  year  1870  and  1871!  A.  I  believe  he  was  attached  to  the 
iepartment  of  streets  ;  a  part  of  the  time  to  the  department  of  public 
Torks  as  deputy  collector  of  assessments. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  in  Albany !    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  there  frequently !    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  his  business  there  % 

Mr.  TowKSEHB  —  I  object  to  *  that. 

A.  I  decline  answering. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  his  business  was }     A.  I  do. 

Q.  What  was  it!     A.  I  decline  answering. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  salary  he  received  ?    A.  It  was  a  fee  office. 

Q.  Do  you  know  about  the  amount  of  fees !  A.  Knn  any  way 
Trom  teo  to  fifteen  thousand  dollars  ;  averaged  about  thirteen  thou- 
sand, I  think,  yearly  ;  I  think  in  the  year  1870,  I  have  got  reason  to 
aow  it  was  fifteen  thousand  five  hundred  and  two  or  fifty-eight 
i^^lars  and  some  cents  —  seventeen  cents,  I  think. 
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Q.  Was  that  an  appointive  office  t  A.  By  the  street  i 
eiooer. 

Q.  Were  yon  street  oommiBsioner  1  A.  I  was  deputy  up  t 
1870. 

Q.  Was  he  appointed  by  yoa  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  be  appointed  through  your  influence  !  A.  I  thi 
he  was  appointed  by  Charles  G.  Cornell,  who  was  a  persona 
of  his ;  he  was  reteined  becaase  I  desired .  to  have  him  rel 
think,  as  I  had  some  inflaeoce  at  that  time ;  I  desired  to  ] 
retention. 

Q.  Did  yon  have  any  business  relations  with  Barber  dnn 
time  1    A.  I  decline  to  answer  that. 

Q.  Too  decline  upon  the  two  grounds  yoa  have  stated 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you,  daring  those  two  years,  of  within  a  year  a 
two,  pay  or  cause  to  be  paid  to  Mr,  Barber,  or  give  or  caaa 
given  to  him  any  money  or  other  valuable  thing  for  his  ii 
upon  legislation}     A.  I  respectfully  decline  to  answer. 

Q.  Where  was  Mr.  Barber's  residence  at  that  timet  A. 
don't  know  ;  he  was  in  New  York  a  greater  part  of  the  ti 
was  in  Albany  a  large  part  of  the  time,  and  his  family,  I  beli 
at  Kome  or  Utica,  Rome  I  think,  though  I  am  not  positive  ; 
was  at  hie  house,  though  I  have  some  idea  that  daring 
1870,  his  family  was  broken  up,  and  his  daughter  was  in  ' 
or  some  western  city  and  married. 

Q.  Did  you,  during  that  time,  give  him  any  money  or  ai 
valuable  thing  to  give  to  Mr.  Woodin  or  Winsiow,  whose  : 
have  just  mentioned  !  A.  I  decline  to  answer,  for  the  reason 
before  given. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Barber  in  Albany  at  that  time,  to  your  kno 
taking  an  active  interest  in  reference  to  the  charter  bill  and  ol 
before  the  Legislature  t     A.  My  impression  is  be  was. 

Q.  Did  you  have  frequent  conversations  with  him  in  refe 
these  hills  t     A.  My  impression  is  now  that  I  did. 

Q.  Did  he  act  in  accordance  with  your  wishes  in  r^ard  t 
A.  I  decline  to  answer. 

Q.  Are  yon  personally  acquainted  with  ex-Senator  Pierce 
know  him  very  well. 

Q.  Alexander  Frear }     A.  An  ex -Member  of  the  Aseeml 
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Q.  From  New  York  city  !    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  William  £•  King,  formerly  deputy  superiDteDdent  of  public 
works t  A.  Yes,  sir,  William  E.  King;  one  is  William  H.  and  the 
other  William  E. 

Q.  Did  you  furnish  the  statement  in  the  "Sevf  York  World,  hereto- 
fore referred  to,  so  far  as  it  refers  to  them  ?  A.  The  two  objections 
I  have  stated  applies  to  them. 

Q.  Did  yon  have  any  business  transaction  with  them  in  the  time 
referred  to,  while  Mr.  Woodin  was  in  the  Senate,  or  the  succeeding 
year !    A.  The  same  answer  to  that. 

Q.  Did  you  during  that  time,  give  to  them  any  money  or  other 
valuable  thing  for  their  services  in  influencing  legislation  at  Albany  t 
A  The  same  answer. 

Q.  Did  you  give  them'  or  hand  them  any  money  to  give  to  any  per- 
son who  was  a  member  of  the  Senate  ?    A.  The  same  answer. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know  has  any  person  but  yourself  and  the  coun- 
sel for  the  people  and  for  yourself  seen  the  statement  which  it  is 
stated  in  the  article  in  The  World  was  brought  to  Albany  by  Mr. 
John  D.  Townsend }  A.  I  think  not ;  and  if  carried  out  according 
to  my  wishes  and  directions  no  person  has  seen  it ;  Mr.  Townsend 
an  answer  more  explicitly  than  I  can. 

Q.  What  persons  beside  yourself  were  active  in  procuring  the  pas- 
fii^  of  what  is  known  as  the  Tweed  charter  t 

Mr.  TowHSSND  —  That  I  object  to. 

A.  I  dedine  answering  for  the  reasons  I  have  given. 
By  Mr.  Braolby  : 

Q.  Mr.  Tweed,  how  much  time  was  there  between  the  introduction 
of  the  New  York  charter  of  1870  and  its  passage  in  the  Senate  ?  A. 
About  ten  days,  I  think  ;  not  over  that ;  from  seven  to  ten  days ;  one 
Sunday  elapeed  I  am  very  confident  of. 

Q.  Was  this  introduced  in  the  Senate }  A.  No,  sir,  introduced  in 
the  House. 

Q.  That  was  what  was  known  as  the  ^^  Tweed  charter  t "  A. 
That  was  the  name  given  to  it ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  other  persons  other  than  you  have  mentioned,  who 
va«  not  members  of  the  Legislature,  who  were  advocating  its  pas- 
»igel  A,  I  am  not  aware  that  I  have  mentioned  any  yet;  I  have 
Dot  intended  to,  I  know. 

Q.  Were  persons  other  than  members  1  A.  I  decline  answering 
i'jT  the  same  reason,  sir,  respectfully. 
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Q.  I  ask  you  if  any  persons  not  members  of  the  Legislatare  were 
using  any  efforts  for  the  passage  of  this  charter  ?  A.  A  great  many 
were. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  any  money  was  sent  to  Albany  for  the  pur- 
pose of  influencing  the  passage  of  that  charter?  A.  I  must  respect- 
fully decline  to  answer,  for  the  reasons  I  have  given  in  the  statement. 

Q.  Did  you  know  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Garvey  ?  A.  I 
know  a  man  by  the  name  of  Garvey. 

Q.  What  was  his  first  name ?  A.  There  were  two  Garveys,  one 
was  named  Andrew  and  one  John. 

Q.  Was  Andrew  Garvey  one  of  the  men  who  was  in  favor  of  the 
passage  of  this  charter  }  A.  I  decline  answering,  for  the  reasona 
stated  in  my  statement. 

Q.  Was  John  Garvey }    A.  The  same  answer  as  lo  him. 

Q.  Did  you  know  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  James  H.  Inger- 
soU  ?  A.  1  know  a  man  by  that  name  —  supposed  to  be  a  man  ; 
doubtful,  however. 

Q.  Did  you  know  him  in  1870  ?    A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  take  any  part  in  that  transaction  ?  A.  I  decline  answer- 
ing, for  the  reasons  given  in  my  statement. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  that  jox\  decline  to  answer  any  questions  upon 
tlie  subject  of  influence  to  produce  the  passage  of  that  bill  t  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Townsbnd  : 
Q.  At  this  time?    A.  At  this  time. 

By  Mr.  Bradlst  : 

Q.  At  some  time  within  a  few  years  there  was  an  action  tried 
against  yourself,  in  the  city  of  New  York?    A.  There  was. 

Q.  Was  Andrew  Garvey  a  witness  on  that  trial ;  the  civil  action  I 
refer  to?     A.  I  was  not  present  at  the  trial  and  don't  know. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  the  testimony  ?    A.  Not  all  of  it. 

Q.  Given  upon  that  trial  ?  A.  I  don't  think  I  have  seen  the  Gar- 
vey testimony  ;  I  have  seen  some  portion  of  the  IngersoU  testimony. 

Q.  You  have  not  seen  Garvey's?  A.  I  have  no  recollection  of 
seeing  it ;  as  a  whole  I  know  I  have  not  seen  the  testimony. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  from  any  source  that  you  deem  reliable, 
that  testimony  was  given  on  that  trial  upon  the  subject  of  the  charter, 
the  passage  of  this  charter  bill  and  the  means  to  promote  that  pass- 
age of  the  charter?    A.  At  present  I  have  no  recollection  of  it. 
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Q.  Was  there  a  pool  raade  up  prior  to  tlie  passage  of  that  charter 
bj  men  in  the  city  of  New  York,  for  the  purpose  of  heing  used  in 
aid  of  the  passage  of  that  bill  ?     A.  There   was  a  pool  made  up,  sir. 

Q.  Who  contributed  to  that  pool  ?  A.  That  I  have  no  personal 
knowledge  of. 

Q.  What  was  the  amount  of  that  pool  ?  A.  I  decline  answer- 
ing, sir. 

Q-  Do  you  know  the  amount  ?     A.  I  decline  answering,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  was  done  with  that  money  made  up  by  the 
pool?  A.  I  decline  answering,  sir;  I  decline  to  answer  for  the 
reason  it  might  call  out  evidence  in  regard  to  the  whole  matter  that 
at  present  I  am  not  prepared  to  give. 

Q.  Ton  have  read  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  produced  this  committee  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  statement  that  you  will  make  upon  the  subject 
involved  in  this  inquiry  ?  A.  None  whatever  at  the  present  time  ;  as 
I  stated  in  my  statement,  at  the  proper  time  I  will  make  a  full  state- 
ment of  every  thing;  "  at  the  proper  time"  -^  what  I  mean  by  that 
ie,  when  it  will  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  people. 

By  Mr.  Sohooiocakeb  : 

Q.  Mr.  Tweed,  was  there  more  than  one  charter  before  the  Legis- 
lature at  that  time?  A.  Yes,  sir;  a  charter  called  the  "Huckleberry 
charter; "  it  was  not  before  the  Senate,  Mr.  Senator  ;  it  was  in  the 
Honee,  only. 

Q.  How  far  did  that  proceed  ?  •  A.  I  think  it  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  though  I  am  not  confident ;  my  memory  is  very 
treacherous  on  that;  it  was  ray  endeavor  to  beat  that  —  that  it  did 
not  pass  —  that  was  the  only  object  I  had  in  view. 

Q.  Were  you  antagonistic  to  that  charter  ?     A.  I  was,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  still  another  ?  A.  There  were  amendments  which 
may  be  called  a  charter,  but  as  a  whole,  I  think  not ;  there  were 
amendments,  but  these  two  as  a  whole  I  think  were  all ;  that  was  a 
session  prolific  of  charters. 

Q.  Was  the  Tweed  charter  the  only  one  that  you  desired  to  have 
passed  ?    A.  That  was  the  only  one. 

Q.  When  you  stated  you  thought  that  charter  was  in  the  Legisla- 
tore  about  ten  days,  did  you  refer  to  both  Houses?  A.  No,  sir;  the 
Senate,  I  think ;  I  think  about  in  the  neighborhood  of  three  weeks 
altogether,  though  I  am  not  positive  myself  as  to  the  time;  it  was 
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some  time ;  the  records  will  show  ;  I  think  I  am  about  right ;  I  think 
in  the  neighborhood  of  two  weeks;  I  think  it  was  introduced   on 
^  Tuesday  and  it  was  passed  in  about  two  weeks. 

Q.  At  what  period  of  the  session  was  that  charter  passed }  A. 
Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  session ;  after  the  recess  which  we 
usually  took  over  the  twenty-second  of  February. 

Q.  Was  that  charter  which  was  passed  the  subject  of  conversation 
between  yourself  and  Senator  Winslow  ?     A.  It  was. 

Q.  Was  it  the  subject  of  conversation  between  yourself  and  Senator 
Wood  in  ?     A.  It  was. 

Q.  Were  its  provisions  either  in  general  or  in  particular  the  subject 
of  conversation  between  you  and  qither  one  of  those  Senatoraf  A. 
I  think  both  ;  I  think  both  general  and  special. 

Q.  Did  you  have  the  impression  that  they  understood  the  general 
scope  of  the  charter  ?    A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  powers  conferred  by  it  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  have  the  impression  that  those  two  Senators,  Woodin 
and  Winslow,  understood  the  scope  of  that  charter  and  the  powers 
that  it  conferred  i  A.  Yes,  sir ;  perhaps  not  fully  understood  it  ; 
they  knew  the  general  provisions  of  it  and  general  purport  of  it. 

Q.  I  mean  in  general  ?  A.  They  did  in  general ;  there  were 
details  that  no  one  in  New  York  or  any  one  could  understand ;  I 
think  they  did  in  general  principles. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  assurance  from  Senator  Woodin  that  he  would 
vote  for  that  charter  ?  A.  I  decline  answering,  for  the  reasons  stated 
in  my  statement. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  such  assurance  from  Senator  Winslow  ?  A. 
The  same  answer,  most  respectfully. 

Q.  Were  you  assured,  before  its  final  passage,  that  any  Senator 
would  vote  for  it  ?     A.  Decline  answering,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  aware,  before  the  third  reading,  that  that  charter 
would  have  voted  enough  to  carry  it?  A.  I  decline  answering,  for 
tlie  same  reason. 

Q.  Mr.  Tweed,  before  the  passage  of  that  charter,  did  you  have 
any  conversation  or  understanding  with  Senator  Winslow  in  regard 
to  the  division  of  any  money  for  votes  for  that  charter  ?  A.  I  decline 
answering,  for  the  reasons  above  stated. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  Senator  Woodin,  prior  to 
the  passage  of  the  charter,  with  regard  to  any  consideration  for  his 
vote  ?    A.  The  same  answer,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  him,  or  intimation  from 
him,  after  the  passage  ot  the  charter,  in  regard  to  any  consideration 
for  his  vote!    A.  The  same  answer,  sir. 

Q.  I  repeat  the  same  question  in  regard  to  Senator  Winslow  ?  A. 
I  make  the  same  reply. 

Q.  What  did  you  refer  to,  Mr.  Tweed,  when  you  spoke  of  the 
"half-party  "  in  the  Senate  ?  A.  There  was  a  split  in  the  democratic 
party ;  it  was  called  the  "  young  democracy  "  at  that  time,  led  by 
Senator  Qeuet  and  some  other  distinguished  gentlemen  ;  tliat  was 
aboQt  half  a  party  —  I  mean  by  that,  that  it  never  reached  full 
growth. 

Q-  Do  yon  recollect  how  the  respective  parties  stood  in  the  Senate 
ftt  that  time  !    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  was  the  Senate  divided  ?  A.  I  think  the  democratic  party 
had  a  majority  of  two  on  all  questions  on  the  final  passage;  three, 
counting  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  who  was  a  democrat. 

By  Mr.  Sfbaoue: 

Q.  Have  yon  had  any  communication,  directly  or  indirectly,  with 
Senator  Woodin  or  any  agent  of  his,  since  the  sixteenth  day  of 
this  month  t    A.  I  decline  to  answer  the  question. 

Q.  Why  do  you  decline  to  answer  it  ?  A.  For  the  reasons  given 
in  the  statement  of  mine. 

By  Mr.  Sohoonhakeb  : 

Q.  Mr.  Tweed,  since  the  newspapers  have  been  talking  about  the 
posBibflity  of  your  making  a  statement  in  reference  to  the  passage  of 
that  charter  of  1870,  have  any  eflforts  been  made  to  prevent  such 
statement 4    A.  I  decline  answering,  sir.  ^ 

Mr.  TowNBEND  —  Senator,  will  you  be  kind  enough  to  mention  the 
date  in  that  question  ? 

Mr.  Spraoub  —  The  sixteenth  of  this  month,  which  was  the  day 
before  the  pnblication  of  that  article. 

The  WrrNESs  —  No,  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Bradlkt  —  Right  here,  in  that  connection,  perhaps  it  is  well 
enough  to  ask  how  long  a  period  you  include  in  that  last  answer  that 
jon  made  to  Senator  Schoonmaker's  question. 

The  Witness —  I  decline  to  answer. 

By  Mr.  Sohoonmakeb  : 
Q.  I  ref<nrred  to  a  period  of  time  since  last  December?     A.  I 
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respectfully   decline  to   answer ;   the   twenty -third  of  November  I 
arrived  here ;  not  since  that  time. 

Mr.  TowNSEND  —  Not  since  that  time? 

The  Witness  —  I  decline  to  answer. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Mr.  Tweed,  do  you  remember  in  1872,  an  investigation  of 
charges  against  Senator  James  Wood,  by  a  special  committee  of  the 
Senate?     A.  I  have  an  indistinct  recollection. 

Q.  Were  you  a  witness  before  that  committee?  A.  I  think  I  was, 
sir. 

Q»  I  |have  here  the  testimony,  Senate  document  No.  54  (vol.  3), 
when  you  were  upon  the  stand  testifying  in  reference  to  the  New 
York  city  charter,  known  as  the  Tweed  charter,  it  appears  by  this 
document  that  tins  question  was  asked  you,  on  page  46,  "  Do  I  under- 
stand you  to  say  that  you  do  not  know  of  any  influence  being  brought 
to  bear  upon  republican  Senators  ? "  was  your  answer  to  that  under 
oath,  "  only  through  their  advocacy  of  the  passage  of  the  election  or 
registry  law  ? "     A.  I  have  no  recollection  of  it. 

Q.  Look  at  this  document  ?  A.  It  would  not  refresh  my  memory 
any  ;  being  in  print  it  does  not  make  any  difierence  with  the  matter 
with  me,  for  I  see  a  good  many  matters  in  print  that  are  not  so. 

Q.  Do  yon  have  any  recollection  of  testifying  to  that  in  substance  ? 
A.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Q.  There  is  this  question  upon  the  same  subject  according  to  that 
document  ?  A.  I  may  say  so  ;  I  have  no  recollection,  either  distinctly 
or  indistinctly,  of  any  testimony  I  gave  upon  that  occasion. 

Q.  Is  it  true  that  you  know  of  it  only  through  the  passage  of  the 
election  or  registry  law  ?  A.  If  a  man  don't  recollect  any  thing  of 
it,  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  he  does  ;  I  don't  recollect  any  thing 
about  it ;  I  might  say  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  decline  to  answer 
any  question  in  relation  to  that  investigation,  however. 

Q.  Was  there  a  strong  desire,  on  the  part  of  the  republican  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  of  1870,  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  registy  law  for 
the  city  of  New  York  ?  A.  I  have  no  recollection  ot  that  at  the 
present  timQ,  but  I  presume  there  was  ;  it  was  a  question  that  was 
fully  discussed. 

Q.  The  question  that  was  asked  was,  *'  Do  you  know  whether  any 
money  was  paid  or  attempted  to  be  used  by  any  person  or  persons 
who  are  known  as  lobbyists,  to  influence  it,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  influence  ?  "     A.  I  respectfully  decline  to  answer. 
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Q,  Wbb  yonr  answer  to  that,  "  I  have  no  knowledge  what  lobby ie^ts 
did  in  the  matter  f  A.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  it  and  decline  to 
answer  otherwise. 

Q.  Was  that  a  fact,  that  you  had  no  knowledge  of  what  the  lobby- 
ists did  in  regard  to  it  t    A.  I  respectfully  decline  to  answer. 

Q.  Was  this  question  asked  you  "  Do  you  know  whether  any  of 
these  lobbyists  were  ever  employed  to  use  influence  with  Senator 
Wood,  in  this  matter  ; "  did  you  answer  "  I  did  not  ? "  A.  I  respect- 
fully decline  to  answer. 

Q.  Was  this  question  asked  upon  the  same  subject — "were  any 
aiDonnts  placed  in  their  hands  for  this  purpose,  in  the  shape  of  money  " 
—was  yonr  answer  to  that,  "  not  to  my  knowledge  ?  "  A.  That  I 
respectfolly  decline  to  answer. 

Q.  Or  that  in  substance  ?    A.  I  respectfully  decline  to  answer. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  knowledge  as  to  whether  any  amoants  were 
placed  in  their  hands  or  not ;  whether  that  question  was  asked  you  ? 
A.  I  respectfully  decline  to  answer. 

Q.  On  the  same  snbject,  this  question  was  asked  you,  as  appears  by 
this  document ;  "  Do  you  know,  or  have  you  been  told  that  any 
moDey  was  used  or  attempted  to  be  used  to  secure  the  influence  of 
aoj  member  of  the  Legislature,  for  that  measure  ; ''  was  your  answer 
to  that  either  precisely  or  in  substance  ;  "  I  do  not  know  and  have 
Dot  been  told,  except  through  newspaper  reports,  or  in  casual  con- 
versation, that  I  have  not  treasured  in  my  memory,  and  by  general 
mmor  I  "  A.  I  have  no  memory  of  it,  and  respectfully  decline  to 
answer. 

Q.  It  is  a  fact  that  you  did  not  know,  and  had  not  been  told,  except 
throogh  newspaper  reports  and  in  casual  conversation,  that  you  had 
not  treasured  in  your  memory  or  by  general  rumor  ?  A.  The  same 
answer. 

By  Mr.  Sp&aous  : 

Q.  Are  there  any  papers  in  yonr  possession  or  under  your  control 
which  contain  any  evidence  in  relation  to  the  subject-matter  of  this 
investigation  !    A.  There  are. 

Mr.  TowHSBND — Subject-matter  of  this  investigation,  no. 

The  WfTHEsa  —  I  don't  answer  that ;  I  did  not  understand  the 
question,  and  don't  answer  it. 

Q.  Yoa  decline  to  answer  it }    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q«  Are  there  any  papers  in  your  possession,  or  under  your  control, 
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which  contain  any  evidence  in  relation  to  the  flobjectrinatter  of  this 
investigation)     A.  I  respectfully  decline  to  answer. 

Q.  Do  yon  kn^w  of  any  persons  who  can  afford  the  oommittee 
any  evidence  in  regard  to  the  subject-matter  of  this  investigation  I 
A.  I  mpst  respectfully  decline  to  answer  on  the  ground  set  forth  in 
my  statement  —  public  policy. 

By  Mr.  Somoonmakeb  : 

Q.  Yon  stated  in  answer  to  a  question  I  put  that  you  had  had  con- 
nections with  Senator  Woodin  in  reference  to  the  charter  of  1870 
and  its  passage  through  the  Senate —  will  you  state  what  conversa- 
tions you  had  with  him  t  .  A.  I  must  respectfully  decline  to  answer. 

By  Mr.  Spbiggs  : 

Q.  Mr.  Tweedy  don't  yon  know  the  fitct  that  republicans  in  the 
Senate  of  1870  were  very  anxious  about  procuring  the  passage  of  the 
registry  law  in  reference  to  the  city  of  New  York  ?  A.  I  respect- 
fully decline  to  answer. 

Q.  On  what  ground  ?  A.  On  the  ground  I  have  given  —  public 
policy. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  it  would  criminate  you  ?  A.  I  have  given  my 
reason  —  public  policy. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  criminate  yon  to  answer  that  qnestion  I 
A.  No ;  I  do  not. 

Q.  But  you  think  it  is  against  pnblic  policy  ?  A.  That  is  my 
opinion. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  fact  that  the  republican  press  of  the  republi- 
can party  in  the  State  were  very  anxious  in  regard  to  the  passage  of 
the  registry  law  in  reference  to  the  city  of  New  York  i  A.  My 
impression  is,  that  it  was. 

Q.  A  good  deal  said  about  it  ?    A.I  think  so. 

Q.  Did  not  the  democratic  Senators  agree  with  the  republican 
senators,  that  with  regard  to  the  registry  act,  they  could  pass  such  a 
law  as  they  desired.  A.  I  believe  some  individual  members  of  the 
Senate  did  do  so  with  some  of  the  republican  Senators,  and  as  a  part 
of  their  consideration  for  their  vote  for  the  charter. 

Q.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  talk  upon  that  subject  t  A.  I  believe 
there  was,  according  to  my  memory. 

Q.  What  was  the  other  part  of  the  consideration  f  A.  I  most 
respectfully  decline  to  answer. 
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By  Mr.  Spiiaoub  : 

Q.  YoQ  admit,  then,  there  was  a  coiiBideration  for  the  vote  for  the 
passage  of  the  Tweed  charter  ?    A.  That  I  decline  to  answer,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Townbend  : 
Q.  On  the  grounds  yon  stated  ?    A.  In  the  last  answer. 

By  Mr.  Spbaoux  : 

Q.  Was  not  the  charter  of  the  Young  Democracy  introduced  in 
the  Senatie  that  winter?     A.  I  think  not,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  it  pass  the  Senate  ?    A.  I  think,  not,  sir. 

Q.  Wasn't  it  killed  in  the  Senate  ?    A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Your  recollection  is  otherwise?  A.  My  recollection  is  other- 
wise, although  I  am  not  positive  on  that  point ;  I  know  it  was  killed 
in  the  House;  whether  it  originated  there  or  not  t  do  not  know,  but 
I  think  it  did. 

By  Mr.  Bbadley  : 

Q.  Why  was  the  Young  Democracy  charter  palled  the  "  Huckle- 
berry charter } "  A.  I  cannot  give  the  reason ;  there  was  some 
trifling  reason  given  at  the  time  by  some  gentlemen  around  Albany, 
but  I  have  forgotten  now ;  I  have  had  so  many  serions  things  to 
consider  since ;  I  supposed  it  come  early  in  the  season  and  went  out 
quick. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Looking  over  the  Senate  document  before  referred  to  (page  58), 
I  wish  tp  ask  you  a  few  more  questions ;  from  this  document  it 
appears  that  Senator  Ames  asked  you  the  following  questions  :  ^'  Of 
oonne  we  all  know  there  are  a  world  of  rumors  in  regard  to  the 
action  of  those  whom  you  influenced,  with  reference  to  the  legislation 
of  the  last  three  or  four  years  at  Albany ;  it  has  been  stated  that 
there  was  an  account  kept  by  you,  or  by  some  one  else,  and  that 
yon  had  a  copy  of  the  account  and  knew  all  about  it,  and  of  the 
amoont  of  moneys  that  had  been  expended  to  secure  legislation  at 
Albany,  as  paid  to  various  individuals ;  now,  I  wish  to  ask  you 
whether  any  such  account  exists  or  ever  had  existed  t^'  and  was 
your  answer  to  that  ^^  I  have  no  knowledge  of  it  ¥^  A.  I  say  now 
that  I  have  no  knowledge  of  this  matter,  and  I  decline  to  answer 
fordier  than  that ;  I  have  no  recollection  of  it. 
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Q.  I  ask  you  the  further  question  which  is  taken  from  this  docn* 
ment  on  the  subject  of  the  city  charter,  from  your  testimony :  "  I  wish 
to  ask  you  whether  there  were  ever  any  transactions  of  that  sort  on 
the  part  of  anybody,  to  your  knowledge  ?"  that  is  the  question  that 
was  asked  you  by  Senator  Ames;  did  you  answer  to  that  ^^ not  that 
I  know  of,"  or  to  that  effect }  A.  I  have  no  recollection  of  it,  and 
respectfully  decline  to  answer  further. 

Q.  Is  it  true  that  you  did  not  know  of  any  ?  A.  I  have  no  recollec- 
tion of  any  such  thing  connected  with  it. 

By  Mr.  Townbbnd  : 
Q.  In  connection  with  this  question  ?    A.  Not  with  the  matter. 

By  Mr.  Spbagub  : 

Q.  Has  Mr.  Woodin  or  any  agent  of  his  visited  you  since  you  have 
been  in  Ludlow  Street  jail  ?  A.  I  respectfully  decline  to  answer  that 
qaestion. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  conversation  with  him  within  a  year  past 
with  reference  to  the  passage  of  this  Tweed  charter  ?     A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  conversation  with  any  person  sent  by  him 
to  you  upon  the  question  ?    A.  I  respectfully  decline  to  answer. 

Q.  Why  do  you  decline  to  answer  this  last  question  ?  A.  For  the 
two  reasons  I  have  given  in  my  statements ;  the  first  reason,  how- 
ever, "  public  policy." 

Q.  Has  any  one,  during  the  past  year,  consulted  you  with  refer- 
ence to  his  liability  for  indictment  or  otherwise,  on  account  of  his 
connection  with  the  Tweed  charter }  A.  I  will  say  that  no  public 
official  has,  and  decline  to  answer  further ;  no  public  official  now. 

Q.  Do  yon  include  in  the  term  "  public  official  "  gentlemen  who 
were  Senators  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  charter  t  A.  I  alluded, 
by  ^^  officials  "  only  to  those  now  in  public  office  by  appointment  or 
otherwise,  other  than  Senators  I  mean  to  say. 

Q.  Do  you  include  all  the  present  members  of  the  Senate?  A.  I 
include  every  gentleman  holding  any  official  position. 

Q.  Do  you  include  all  those  who  are  present  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate ?    A.  I  do. 

Q.  When  you  say  that  no  such  person  has  approached  yon,  in  the 
manner  indicated  by  my  question,  do  you  mean  to  include  an 
approach  in  person  and  by  agent  both  t    A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  The  intent  of  the  last  question  is,  to  ascertain  from  you  whether 
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or  not  yon  have  been  approached  by  an  agent  or  agents,  or  by  the  per- 
sons themselves,  in  regard  to  their  liability  to  indictment  or  other- 
wise, either  by  the  agent  or  the  persons  themselves  ?  A.  I  decline 
to  answer ;  I  think  the  three  former  questions  and  answers  had  better 
be  stricken  ont ! 

ft 

Q-  Then  yon  decline  to  state  whether  persons  have  not  approached 
yon,  in  the  manner  indicated  by  me,  through  their  agents  ?  A.  I  do 
so  decline ;  I  did  not  understand  the  question  when  it  was  put,  and 
I  am  mixed  up  on  it  now. 

Mr.  Spsagub  —  I  think  we  had  better  take  this  testimony  in  the 
ordinary  way  and  keep  the  witness'  answers  as  they  are,  and  let  him 
correct  them  afterward,  when  he  says  he  misunderstood  and  desires 
to  correct  the  testimony. 

The  WriNEss — That  is  satisfactory;  I  desire  to  state,  in  connec- 
tion with  my  replies  to  the  last  question  of  Senator  Sprague,  that 
they  inust  be  taken,  subject  to  the  answers  that  I  have  given  hereto- 
fore to  other  questions. 

By  Mr.  Sohoonmakeb  : 

Q.  Did  Hugh  Hastings  hold  any  ofSce  in  the  city  of  New  York  at 
the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  so-called  Tweed  charter }  A.  I  think 
not- 

Q.  Was  he  in  Albany  at  about  the  time  of  or  just  before  the  pas- 
sage of  that  charter  ?    A.  He  was,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  there  with  reference  to  the  passage  of  that  charter  ? 
A-  I  decline  answering,  most  respectfully. 

Q.  Was  he  the  publisher  or  editor  of  a  paper  at  that  time  t  A. 
He  was  then  reported  to  be,  and  I  believe  was. 

Q.  What  paper?    A.  The  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser. 

Q.  Did  that  paper  favor  the  passage  of  that  charter  ?  A.  I  think 
it  did  ;  I  was  not  in  the  habit  of  seeing  it  at  that  time. 

Q«  How  much  of  the  time  was  he  in  Albany  while  that  charter 
was  pending  before  the  Legislature?  A.  I  don't  know ;  I  can't  tell ; 
he  was  up  and  down  all  the  time,  and  saw  him  daily  almost,  I  think. 

Q.  Did  he  come  there  by  any  request  or  intimation  from  yourself  f 
A.  I  decline  answering,  respectfully. 

Q.  Did  he  bold  consultation  with  you  in  reference  to  the  passage 
of  that  charter  ?    A.  I  decline  answering. 

Q.  Did  he  represent  you  in  any  transaction  having  relation  to  that 
charter  ?    A.  I  respectfully  decline  answering. 
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.    Q.  Did  he  inform  yon  of  any  transactions  he  had  with  any  Senators 
in  reference  to  that  charter  ?    A.  The  same  answer. 

By  Mr.  Spmckjs  : 

Q.  Have  you  advised  or  consnlted  with  any  one,  Mr.  Tweed,  except 
your  counsel,  as  to  the  course  you  should  pursue  in  this  investigation  ? 
A.  You  say  counsel^  and  I  say,  no ;  I  mean  by  that,  I  have  talked 
with  some  of  ray  .friends  on  the  subject  —  to  my  family. 

Q.  Have  you  talked  with  any  city  official  on  the  subject — have 
they  communicated  with  yon  on  the  subject  or  you  with  them  ?  A. 
That  I  respectfully  decline  to  answer. 

Q.  Have  you  talked  to  them  in  reference  to  your  refusal  to 
answer  any  questions  which  might  be  put  by  this  committee  until 
after  what  is  known  as  the  ^^  Omnibus  Bill "  at  Albany  has  been  dis- 
posed of  —  have  yon  advised  or  counseled  with  them  or  any  one  with 
reference  to  the  course  you  pursue  here,  refusing  to  answer  questions, 
until  after  the  passage  of  the  "  Omnibus  Bill "  at  Albany !  A.  I 
have  not. 

Q.  Who  have  you  advised  with  Wsides  your  counsel,  and  I  won't 
include  your  immediate  friends  —  your  family  —  who  have  you 
advised  with  besides  your  counsel  ?  A.  No  one  outside  of  my  own 
counsel  and  one  or  two  immediate  friends. 

Q.  I  do  not  mean  your  family,  but  what  friends  outside  of  your 
counsel  have  you  advised  with  in  reference  to  what  course  you  should 
pursue  in  this  examination  ?  A.  I  have  advised  with  no  one  in 
regard  to  this  examination  ;  your  previous  question  did  not  refer  to 
the  examination,  did  it? 

Q.  Yes,  sir?  A.  If  the  word  " examination "  was  used  in  the 
prior  question  I  thought  it  referred  to  the  matter. 

By  Mr.  Sohoonicaeeb  : 

Q.  Your  attention  may  have  been  called  to  a  statement  in  the 
newspapers  that  the  $20,000  check  was  given  by  you  to  Hugh  Has- 
tings in  1870;  was  any  such  check  given  ?  A.  I  respectfully  decline 
to  answer,  sir. 

Q.  I  think  it  was  answered  before  ?     A.  I  think  it  was. 

Q.  Did  you  furnish  or  lend  to  Hugh  Hastings  $20,000  at  or  about 
that  time,  to  purchase  a  house  in  Fifth  avenue  ?  A.  No,  sir,  I  don't 
know  any  thing  about  Hugh  Hastings'  private  affairs  —  what  he 
does  with  his  money  or  what  he  gets. 
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Q.  If  you  did  farnish  a  $20^000  check  to  Hugh  Hastings,  do  you 
know  what  purpose  it  was  to  be  applied  to?  A.  I  respectfully 
decline  to  answer. 

Q.  Mr.  Tweed,  you  have  stated  in  this  examination  that  you  Lave 
a  statement  in  the  hands  of  thei  Attorney-General  —  did  you  make  a 
proposition  yourself  in  the  first  instance  to  make  sucb  a  statement  I 
A-  Shortly  after  my  arrival  —  I  suppose  this  is  a  kind  of  story  —  the 
day  of  my  arrival  I  communicated  with  Mr.  Townsend,  and  asked 
him  to  call  on  me;  the  day  after  he  did;  my  family  advised  me  I 
should  pui-sue  that  course,  and  I  told  him  a  friend  of  mine  had  had 
an  interview  with  O'Conor,  and  that  I  thought  probably  I  might  be 
able  to  make  an  arrangement  by  telling  all  that  I  knew,  and  give  up 
all  I  had,  to  be  once  more  a  free  man,  and  Mr.  Townsend  advised 
me  to  pursue  that  course.     Some  ten  days  afterward  I  prepared  a 
lettter  which  I  sent  to  O'Conor,  of  which  I  saw  a  copy  just  now  dated 
December  sixth,  which  letter  I  understood  he  transmitted  to  the 
Attorney-General ;  the  Attorney-General  afterward  came  here  to  see 
me  in  connection  with  Wheeler  H.  Feckham,  and  desired  I  should 
tabolate  what  I  had  to  say  —  what  I  was  willing  to  prove  —  what  I 
could  prove,  and  hand  it  to  my  counsel,  Mr.  Townsend,  to  be  by  him 
submitted  to  them,  the  Attorney-General  and  Mr.  Peckham  ;  this  I 
think  was  along  in  February ;  it  was  along  in  the  early  part  of  Febru- 
ary —  it  was  the  latter  part  of  January  or  early  part  of  February  —  the 
preparation  of  this  paper  was  commenced,  I  sent  to  everybody  who 
had  books,  papers  and  vouchers  of  every  kind,  and  obtained  all  that 
I  oottld.iD  this  State  and  other  States,  and  some  out  of  the  country 
entirely,  and  upon  them  I  prepared  the  statement ;  I  furnished  the 
document  and  Mr.  Townsend  put  it  in  form,  and  the  language  was 
agreed  upon  between  ns,  with  the  distinct  understanding,  that  no 
peradn  in  the  world  should  understand  what  was  in  it  unless  it  was 
in  the  public  prosecution  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.    I  did  prepare 
one  short  statement  some  weeks  ago ;  it  was  not  sufficient,  it  was  not 
satisfactory  to  the  Attorney-General ;  I  then  went  back  and  examined 
every  thing  I  could  find  out  or  rake  out,  and  gave  him  a  full  and 
thorough  idea  of  every  thing  I  possessed  and  how  I  possessed  it,  and 
bow  1  could  corroborate  it,  and  told  them  at  the  same  time  I  had  for- 
gotten many  things ;  that  I  could  appear  upon   the  witness  stand 
bfeore  a  court  of  law  and  provide  the  corroborating  testimony,  if  I 
bid  it,  so  far  as  was  in  my  power,  and  hold  myself  in  readiness  at 
all  times  to  obey  his  orders;  also  my  giving  evidence  in  a  good  many 
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suits  against  the  city  for  a  large  amonnt  of  money ;  I  also  told  them 
while  I  was  in  confinement  it  was  a  matter  of  impossibility  to  get  to 
people  or  have  people  come  to  see  me  who  I  desired  to  talk  with 
upon  this  subject,  who  I  knew  would  corroborate  me,  and  who  I 
knew,  knew  the  facts ;  that  paper  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Townsend 
and  taken  to  the  Attorney-General  on  Monday  last ;  was  it  not  Mr. 
Townsend  ? 

Mr.  Townsend  —  I  think  it  was  Monday. 

The  Witness  —  I  never  communicated  any  portion  of  it  for  publi- 
cation. 

By  Mr.  Spbague  : 

Q.  Nor  authorize  it  ?  A.  Nor  authorize  it  in  any  way ;  this  mat- 
ter first  commenced  the  sixth  of  December,  I  think. 

By  Mr.  Sohoonmakeb  : 

Q.  Mr.  Tweed,  had  you  negotiations  with  Mr.  O'Conor,  Mr.  Peck- 
ham  and  the  Attorney-General,  or  any  of  them,  or  has  your  state- 
ment, as  has  been  furnished  by  Mr.  Townsend,  your  counsel,  which 
you  have  described,  any  reference  to  legislation  at  Albany  —  I  mean 
pending  legislative  matters  at  Albany  this  session  t  A.  None  whatever. 

By  Mr.  Townsend  : 

Q.  Do  you  mean  for  the  purpose  of  affecting  legislation  I  A.  I 
am  doing  this  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  my  release,  and  nothiog 
else;  I  take  no  interest  in  politics  or  any  thing  else;  I  want  to  get 
out,  but  I  am  like  a  starling,  and  want  to  get  out  I  want  to  walk 
out  or  be  carried  out ;  and  prefer  to  walk  out ;  I  have  preserved 
people's  reputation  long  enough  !  I  have  never  been  talked  to  about 
legislation  this  year  in  any  way ;  don't  know  any  thing  about  legis- 
lation, but  what  I  see  in  the  papers ;  don't  take  any  part  in  politics, 
and  don't  expect  to  again. 

By  Mr.  Bradley  : 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  the  use  of  this  statement  depended 
upon  your  release  as  a  consideration  or  condition  i  A.  NothiDg  of 
the  kind,  I  have  no  understanding  except  the  letter  I  wrote  to  Mr. 
O'Conor,  and  its  transmission  to  the  Attorney-General,  I  tfiink  it 
was  in  December,  along  prior  to  which  any  legislation  could  be 
affected  that  the  matter  commenced. 
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Q.  I  was  not  inquiring  about  legislation,  I  inquired  wliether  the 
use  of  this  statement  depended  upon  your  release  —  wliether  your 
release  was  a  condition  of  its  use?  A.  Mj  release  depended  entirely 
upon  whether  I  could  be  of  more  use  to  the  public  at  large  than  in 
the  prison  now. 

Q.  Ton  stated  something  about  an  arrangement  between  yon, 
respecting  tlie  nse  of  this  statement  of  yours ;  now  the  inquiry  is 
whether  the  use  of  that,  by  arrangement,  depended  upon  your 
release?  A.  Depended  upon  my  being  able  to  corroborate  the  state- 
ment, as  I  understand,  and  prove  the  truth  of  them  ;  nothing  to  do 
with  any  other  matter. 

By  Mr.  Sohoonmakeb  : 

Q.  The  point  the  Senator  refers  to  by  his  question  is  this  :  Whether 
the  Attorney-General  shall  be  at  liberty  to  make  use  of  the  statement 
unless  you  should  be  released  ?  A.  Unless  I  was  released  the  state- 
ment, was  to  be  returned  to  Mr.  Townsend ;  and  I  was  astounded  to 
see  the  article  published. 

By  Mr.  Spmggs  : 

Q.  Did  the  Attorney-General  promise  if  you  did  furnish  information 
and  were  used  as  a  witness  and  corroborated  your  statement,  that  you 
should  be  released  ?    A.  Not  to  me. 

Q.  What  did  you  mean  by  giving  the  information?  A.  My 
counsel. 

Q.  How  can  you  be  released  if  there  is  not  such  arrangement 
between  you  and  the  Attorney-General  ?  A.  I  made  no  personal 
arrangement  with  the  Attorney-General. 

Q.  If  you  are  used  as  a  witness  you  expect  to  be  discharged ;  that 
is  your  understanding  of  it?    A.  That  is  my  understanding. 

By  Mr.  Bbadlbt  : 

Q.  You  say  you  were  perfectly  astonished  to  see  the  statement 
published  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  CABPEin'XB : 

Q.  Do  yon  mean  by  that,  that  the  statement  forwarded  to  the 
Attorney-General  has  been  published  ?  A.  1  do  not ;  I  mean  to  say 
I  was  perfectly  astounded  to  see  this  statement  published  in  the 
paper;  this  statement  as  I  stated,  there  might  be  a  few  facts  in  it, 
bat  most  of  it  is  fiction. 
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By  Mr.  Bbadlby  : 

Q.  Mr.  Tweed,  is  that  a  copy  of  the  letter  to  Mr.  O'Conor  that  yot 
referred  to,  that  I  show  you  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bbadlet  —  That  is  regarded  as  in  evidence. 

The  WriNBss  —  This  is  a  correct  copy  of  the  letter  I  sent  to  Mr, 
O'Conor,  and  was  published  in  Harper's  Weekly. 

It  reads  as  follows : 

[Harper's  Weekly,  April  14,  1877.] 

"  Ludlow  Stbbet  Jail,  December^  6, 1876. 
"  Chables  O'Conob,  Esq. : 

"  Sib. —  I  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  you  this  letter,  in  view  oi 
the  fact  that  your  position  as  the  co  unsel  designated  by  the  State 
authorities  in  my  matters  has  professed  solely  the  public  good,  regard^ 
less  of  any  factions  or  personal  interest.  Heretofore  I  have  met  my 
troubles  with  every  resource  at  my  disposal.  Possibly  in  a  mistaken 
sense  of  duty  I  have  stood  up  too  long  to  shield  others  as  well  as  my* 
self,  bearing  such  losses  and  punishments  as  were  meted  out  to  my 
transgressions  and  my  misfortunes.  It  was  truly  more  in  the  interest 
of  others  than  in  my  own  that  litigation  and  resistance  were  prolonged. 
Viewing  the  manner  of  my  return  to  the  wards  of  this  prison,  realiz- 
ing the  events  in  the- city,  in  the  State,  and  in  the  nation,  which  I  am 
brought  here  to  confront,  it  will  not,  I  hope,  seem  to  be  a  presump- 
tion or  insincerity  in  me  to  say  that  I  am  indeed  overwhelmed  ;  that 
all  further  resistance  being  hopeless,  I  have  none  now  to  make,  aud 
only  seek  the  shortest  and  most  efficient  manner  in  which  I  may  make 
unqualified  surrender. 

^^  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  dispute,  or  appeal,  or  further  resist  the 
suits  which  you  have  against  me  in  the  name  of  the  State  and  the 
people.  I  propose  forthwith  to  place  at  your  disposal  a  full  surrender 
of  all  I  have  left  of  property  or  effects,  and  respond  at  once  to  such 
examination  in  this  connection  as  may  assure  you  and  the  public  of 
the  good  faith  of  this  assignment,  as  well  as  show  the  entire  amount 
and  disposition  of  all  I  have  possessed,  so  far  as  you  may  wish  it  to 
be  detailed. 

*'Iam  an  old  man,  greatly  broken  in  health,  cast  down  in  spirit, 
aud  can  no  longer  bear  my  burden.  To  mitigate  the  prospect  of  a 
ht>peless  imprisonment,  which  must  speedily  terminate  my  life,  I 
should,  it  seems  to  me,  make  any  sacrifice  or  effort.  During  the  early 
stages  of  the  suits  and  proceedings  against  me  I  was  ready  to  make 
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restitution  and  reparation,  as  far  as  in  my  power.  Entanglement 
with  the  interests  and  counsels  of  others  delayed  and  defeated  this.  I 
r^ret  that  my  means  have  now  become  so  utterly  inadequate.  I 
would  not  make  the  futile  offer  if  I  had  not  some  assurance,  through 
your  published  statements,  that  the  vindication  of  principle  and  Ifhe 
prospect  of  permanently  purifying  the  public  service  are  the  objects 
you  have  in  view,  as  being  more  desirable  than  the  recovery  of  money. 
If  in  any  manner  you  may  see  fit  to  use  me  in  such  connection,  I  shall 
be  only  too  glad  to  respond.  Trusting  implicitly  in  your  high  repu- 
tation and  character,  I  ask  to  make  only  a  single  reservation  —  not  as 
regards  myself,  but  wherever  others  may  be  concerned.  Leaving  my 
personal  and  property  interests  to  be  put  to  the  fullest  test  of  exami- 
nation and  publicity,  I  would  hope  to  have  any  matters  affecting  other 
persons  restricted  to  your  private  knowledge  and  discretion.  Know- 
ing as  you  do  every  material  fact  already,  it  would  be  unavailing  for 
me  further  to  resist  or  withhold  any  details  you  may  demand.  I  only 
ask,  in  qualification  of  the  utmost  frankness,  that  your  more  reliable 
judgment  shall  take  the  responsibility  of  publication,  and  the  use  of 
such  matters  only  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  ends  you  wish  to 
advance. 

^'  For  the  present  I  have  no  legal  counsel.  I  shall  not  employ  any 
except  to  act  in  the  spirit  of  this  communication  and  conform  to 
the  usages  of  the  courts.  I  send  this  by  Foster  Dewey,  whom  I  have 
heretofore  employed  as  secretary.  He  is  directed  to  receive  from  you 
any  instructions  or  suggestions,  and  answer  in  detail  as  to  my  circum- 

stanoes. 

"  I  remain,  very  truly  yours. 

«  WILLIAM  M.  TWEED." 

JoHH  D.  Tow»BENDj  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 
Examined  by  Mr.  Sprague  : 

The  WmrBSS  —  I  would  like  to  make  a  preliminary  statement, 
gentlemen,  that  I  should  feel  at  perfect  liberty  to  state  any  thing  to 
you  that  I  know,  that  does  not  in  any  way  conflict  with  my  duty  as 
counsel  to  Mr  Tweed. 

Q.  You  are  an  attorney  and  counselor  at  law }    A.  I  am. 

Q.  You  are  the  counsel  for  Wm.  M.  Tweed  ?    A.  I  am. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  his  counsel  ?  A.  I  cannot  give  the 
date,  but  I  think  from  the  day  following  his  arrival  from  Spain ;  a 
day  or  two. 

[Senate,  Ko.  58.]  8 
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Q.  >Did  yon  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  the'  present  Aprils  deliver  to 
the  Attorney-General  at  Albany,  a  paper  purporting  to  be  a  state- 
*  ment  by  Wm.  M.  Tweed  ?     A.  I  did  not. 

Q.* What  was  the  paper  yon  delivered  to  the  Attorney-Greneral? 
A.  It  was  a  statement  not  written  by  Mr.  Tweed,  nor  signed  by  Mr. 
Tweed,  bnt  a  statement  of  faots  which  were  represented  by  me  as 
testimony  Mr. -Tweed  wonid  give  if  required  by  the  people  and  on 
condition  of.  his  release. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  statement  yon  have  fnmished  the  Attorney- 
General  ?  A.  The  only  complete  statement ;  I  think  shortly  after 
my  connection  with  Mr.  Tweed,  I  prepared  a  letter  which,  as  I 
understood  it,  was  sent  to  the  Attorney-General,  in  which  in  a  con- 
densed form  is  contained  some  of  the  matter  contained  in  the  last 
statement. 

Q.  When  did  yon  deliver  the  last  statement?  A.  It  was  on  the 
sixteenth 'Of  this  month,  I  think. 

Q.  Where  t    A.  At  the  city  of  Albany,  at  his  ofiSce. 

Q.  Who  prepared  that  statement  ?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  In  what  capacity  did  you  prepare  it?     A.  As  his  counsel. 

Q.  As  whose  counsel  ?    A.  As  Mr.  Tweed's  counsel. 

Q.  In  what  capacity  did  you  hold  it  ?     A.  As  his  counsel. 

Q.  In  a  confidential  capacity?  A.  Entirely  so  ;  except  so  far  as 
in  my  judgment  it  be  deemed  wise  that  I  should  make  use  of  it 
before  it  reached  him. 

Q.  Now,  before  you  '  went  to  Albany,  were  the  contents  of  that 
paper  or  ^ny  of  it  communicated  to  any  newspaper  or  newspaper 
attache  ?  A.  None  whatever ;  I  was  an  object  of  attractron  to  the 
reporter,  but  in  no  instance,  I  believe,  did  I  show  the  contents  of 
it ;  at  any  rate  I  was  strictly  careful  not  to  do  so. 

Q.  Were  the  contents  carefully  kept  so  as  not  to  be  published  by 
you  ?  A.  They  never  left  my  house  until  I  started  for  Albany  except 
in  my  own  possession. 

Q.  When  you  delivered  that  statement  to  the  Attorney-General 
what  was  the  agreement,  if  any,  between  you  and  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral as  to  the  making  the  contents  of  that  paper  public  ?  A.  A  dis- 
tinct understanding  that  unless  Mr.  Tweed  be  released  from 
imprisonment,  and  he  be  accepted  for  such  purposes  as  he  chose  to  use 
him  for,  the  paper  was  to  be  returned  to  me  without  any  one  seeing 
it,  except  such  gentlemen  as  he  found  necessary  to  consult  with  in 
'  relation  to  it,  Mr.  Peckham,  and  I  do  not  know  but  others ;  that  was 
the  imderstanding. 
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Q.  Did  yoa  deliver  the  statement  into  the  bands  of  the  Attorney- 
General  himself?    A.  I  did,  personally. 

Q.  So  far  as  yon  are  aware,  have  any  of  the  persons  connected 
with  the  New  York  World  had  an  opportaility  to  see  that  paper? 
A.  1^0,  sir. 

Q.  Or  to  ascertain  its  contents?    A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of;  I 
can  conceive  of  no  way  at  which  they  could  have  got  at  the  contents 
of  it ;  I  desire  to  state  that  there  are,  to  my  present  remembrance, 
and  I  think  I  can  almost  say  positively,  that  Mr.  Tweed  and  myself, 
the  Attorney-General  and  one  other  person,  not  taking  into  con-. 
sideration  Mr.  Tweed's  private  secretary,  who,  I  believe,  did  see  a 
portion  of  it  not  complete,  or  beard   it  read,  no  other  person  in 
existence  has  seen  it  to  my  knowledge ;  I  would  like  to  state  one 
thing  more  in  connection  wit^h  that  matter,  that  my  only  reasons  for 
reading  portions  of  it  and  the  heading  of  it  to  the  other  person  whose 
name  I  have  not  given,  was  for  this  reason  :  The  Attorney-General 
distinctly  and  positively  took  the  ground  that  he  never  would  sug- 
gest the  name  or  the  matter  which  was  to  be  furnished  by  Mr. 
Tweed ;  what  he  asked  of  Tweed  was  to  give  a  thorough  and  entire 
description  and  statement  of  all  matters  he  knew  of  that  bore  on 
illegitimate  action  against  the  State  or  city,  giving  the  names  of  the 
people,  the  amounts  if  he  could  of  the  moneys  expended  in  every 
way;  of  course  that  was  a  very  broad  thing  to  start  upon,  and  we 
had  to  rely  entirely  upon  Mr.  Tweed's  remembrance,  as  to  what  the 
different  things  were ;  I  was  very  desirous  that  things  should  be 
thorough,  and  after  I  had  completed  all  the  different  things  upon 
which  he  could  give  testimony,  or  remember  that  he  could  give  testi- 
mony, I  then  went  to  a  gentleman  who  I  will  say  was  prominent, 
who  would  be  likely  to  know  different  things  that  he  (Tweed)  might 
have  forgotten,  and  asked  him  if  there  was  any  thing  beyond  the 
positions  or  rather  grounds  that  we  had  given  or  offered  evidence 
upon  that  he  could  think  of  that  Mr.  Tweed's  attention  could  be 
caDed  to  and  he  replied  ^'  no,"  and  that  was  the  only  reason  it  was 
shown  to  him,  and  he  was  a  gentleman  who  I  am  satisfied  would  not 
reveal  it. 

Q.  Is  he  a  counselor  at  law  ?  A.  That  I  cannot  state ;  I  have  no 
knowledge. 

Q.  Was  that  communication  to  him  under  the  seal  of  secrecy  ?  A. 
It  was  a  communication  to  him,  a  statement  that  I  desired  it  to  be  a 
leeret,  and  that  I  desired  no  one  to  know  any  thing  about  it  until  it 
bad  been  presented  to  tho  Attorney-General. 
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By  Mr.  Spbioob  : 

Q.  Mr.  Townsend,  have  joa  any  reason  to  snppose  that  The  World 
or  anybody  connected  with  The  World  knows  any  thing  more  about, 
or  more  abont  the  statement  which  you  famished  to  the  Attorney- 
General  than  any  other  newspaper  in  the  city  of  New  York  ?  A.  I 
have  no  knowledge  why  they  shoald. 

The  committee  hereupon  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Hotel,  at  5  p.  m.  this  day. 


The  committee  met  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  at  5  p.  m.,  pursuant 
to  adjournment. 

Hugh  J.  Hastinos,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Examined  by  Senator  Caspenteb  : 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside  }    A.  In  this  city. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  }  A.  I  am  editor  and  proprietor  of 
the  Commercial  Advertiser. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  such  }  A.  Eight  years ;  I  resided  in 
Albany  nearly  forty  years  previous  to  that. 

Q.  What  was  your  occupation  while  you  resided  in  Albany  I  A. 
An  editor ;  I  took  an  active  interest  in  politics,  and  always  have. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  knowledge  of  legislation  there }  A.  I  have ; 
thirty-five  years. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Senator  Woodin  }    A.  I  do.  , 

Q.  He  was  a  Senator  in  1870  and  1871  i  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  have 
known  him  ever  since  that  time ;  generally  saw  him  in  1870  and 
1871. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  William  M.  Tweed }  A.  I  am ;  I 
have  known  him  twenty  or  twenty-five  years. 

Q.  During  those  twenty  years,  what  have  your  relations  with  Mr. 
Tweed*  been  ?    A.  Very  pleasant. 

Q.  Intimate  with  him }  A.  Well,  to  some  extent,  you  may  regard 
them  as  intimate. 

Q.  How  were  they  in  the  winter  of  1870  ?  A.  Sather  intimate, 
sir. 

Q.  Were  you  at  Albany  much  that  winter }  A.  I  was  there  occa- 
sionally, sir. 

Q.  Did  you  take  an  interest  in  the  New  York  city  charter,  known 
as  the  Tweed  charter }    A*  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  yoa  take  an  active  part  in  reference  to  any  matters  of 
legislation  under  consideration  then }  A.  The  election  ^w  I  was 
quite  interested  in. 

Q.  Did  you  go  up  there  for  the  purpose  of  urging  the  act,  providing 
for  a  new  registry  law  in  the  city  of  New  York  t  A.  I  was  there 
for  that  purpose ;  I  have  been  looking  after  political  legislation  for 
the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years ;  I  want  to  say  this,  in  the  way  of 
parenthesis,  that  there  has  not  been  a  political  bill  of  importance,  so 
far  as  the  city  of  New  York  is  concerned,  or  the  republican  party, 
that  I  was  not  supposed  to  be  a  very  active  participant  in  securing 
its  passage,  or,  if  a  democratic  measure,  to  secure  its  defeat. 

Q«  Did  you  have  any  business  transactions  with  Mr.  Tweed  in  the 
winter  of  1870 1    A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  had  some  transactions  with  him. 

Q.  Were  they  in  reference  to  politics  or  in  reference  to  the  passage 
of  any  bill  before  the  Senate  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Tweed,  a  few  days  after  the  passage  of  the  charter 
already  spoken  of,  give  you  a  check  for  $20,000  ?  A.  I  don't  know 
whether  it  was  before  or  after  the  passage  of  the  charter. 

Q.  State  the  time,  as  near  as  you  can  ?    A.  It  was  some  time  in 
the  apring  of  1870. 
Q.  Did  he  give  you  a  check  for  $20,000  that  winter  i    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Did  you  state  about  the  timet    A.  Some  time  in  the  spring 
of  1870. 

Q.  What  was  that  for }  A.  It  was  a  check  growing  out  of  busi- 
ness transactions. 

Q.  Not  connected  at  all  with  legislation  ?  A.  Not  connected  in 
any  way  with  legislation. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  pecuniary  transactions  with  Mr.  Tweed  that 
winter  with  reference  to  legislation }  A.  I  have  no  recollection  now, 
sir,  that  I  had. 

Q.  Did  he  pay  yon  any  money  or  give  you  a  check  for  any  money, 
or  give  you  any  valnable  thing  whatever,  for  the  purpose  of  inflaenc- 
ing  the  vote  of  any  Senator  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  him  with  reference  to 
Senator  Woodin  and  his  vote  upon  any  bill  before  the  Senate }  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  That  winter?  A.  Not  that  I  recollect  of ;  I  am  quite  sure  I 
did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  any  money  or  other  valuable  thing  from  Mr. 
Tweed,  or  anybody  else,  with  reference  to  Senator  Woodin's  votet 
A  'Noy  air. 
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Q.  Or  any  money  from  him  or  any  other  person  with  any  under- 
standiDg  that  it  was  to  be  nsed  between  yon  and  Senator  Woodin,  or 
to  be  given  to  Senator  Woodin  f    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  read  The  World  of  April,  17, 1877  ?    A.  I  have,  sir. 

'Q.  The  first  colnmn  of  the  first  page  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  first  two  columns  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  truth  in  the  statement  contained  in  that  column, 
so  far  as  they  refer  to  you  or  Senator  Woodin  ?  A.  The  only  truth 
is  in  regard  to  the  check. 

Q.  State  what  it  is  f  A.  ^^  He  gave  to  Mr.  Hastings,  a  check  for 
$20,000 ; "  I  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  check,  sir ;  it  was  a 
personal  business  transaction  ;  nothing  to  do  with  legislation. 

Q.  How  is  this  part  of  it,  '^  with  the  understanding  also,  that  the 
money  was  to  go  to  Senator  Woodin,"  as  to  it  being  true  or  false  ? 
A.  It  is  false. 

Q.  Did  he  give  that  winter  any  other  checks  for  smaller  amounts, 
or  for  any  other  amount  f  A.  There  were  times  when  I  got  checks 
to  get  money  on  from  Tweed ;  that  he  would  say  to  me,  '^  you  get 
some  money  ;  "  a  small  amount  of  checks  you  know,  and  there  were 
checks  I  received  from  him  in  the  ordinary  proceedings  of  stock 
operations ;  small  checks. 

Q.  Were  any  of  those  amounts  paid  to  you  for  the  purpose  of 
inflaencing  any  Senator  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  attempt  to  influence  the  vote  of  any  Senator  by  the 
use  of  money  f    A.  No,  sir.  ' 

Q.  These  amounts  or  any  other  f    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  Senator  Woodin,  in  any  way, 
having  received,  from  anybody,  money  in  reference  to  his  vote  or 
influence  in  the  Senate  f  A.  I  have  no  knowledge,  sir  ;  I  only  want 
to  say  in  connection  with  this,  that  it  is  a  little  extraordinary  about 
the  using  of  money  for  the  passage  of  the  charter  when  the  repub- 
lican members  of  the  Legislatnre,  according  to  my  recollection  at  the 
time,  had  a  caucus  and  agreed  to  support  this  charter  ;  I  never  could 
see  what  the  necessity  of  using  money  was  when  they  had  agreed  in 
caucus;  that  was  my  recollection  about  it. 

Q.  Were  the  efforts  in  behalf  of  this  charter  made  concurrently 
with  efforts  for  the  registry  bill  f  A.  That  was  part  of  the  condi- 
tion— part  of  the  conditions  when  they  got  that  from  Mr.  Tweed, 
and  I  had  a  hand  in  that. 

Q.  There  was  some  concession  made  by  each  party,  was  there  — 
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the  repnblicaiiB  toward  the  charter  and  the  democrats  toward  the 
registry  law?    A.  It  came  np  in  this  shape. 

By  Mr.  Spkaoub  : 

Q.  Mr.  Hastings,  will  you  state  how  the  majority  was  in  the  Senate 
and  how  many  votes  yon  required  as  you  go  along  f  A.  You  put 
the  question  to  me  in  regard  to  the  charter  —  it  assumed  this  shape : 
my  recollection  about  it  was,  the  young  democracy  had  a  charter, 
and  the  Tammany  people  had  a  charter,  and  it  was  a  question 
with  the  republican  Senators  whether  the  power  and  patronage 
of  the  city  of  New  York  should  be  given  to  Wm.  M.  Tweed, 
Peter  B.  Sweeney,  A.  Oakey  Hall,  Kichard  B.  Connolly  and 
others,  or  Harry  Genet  or  John  Morrissey,  Mike  Norton,  Tom 
Creamer  and  others;  these  were  the  two  parties  that  represented  the 
two  interests,  the  young  democracy  and  the  Tammany  interests ; 
the  young  democracy,  my  recollection  about  it  was,  had  not  any 
power  to  famish  that  we  could  be  assured  of  an  election  law,  and 
the  arrangement  was  made  with  Tammany,  and  hence  the  passage  of 
the  charter  ;  in  the  House  there  were  only  five  or  six  votes  against 
it;  in  the  Senate  there  were -two  votes  against  the  charter;  the 
registry  law,  of  course  it  was  hard  to  press  in  the  democrats,  for  it 
was  more  rigid  election  law  that  was  required;  Mr.  Greeley  was 
there ;  of  course  the  charter  was  not  entirely  satisfactory  ;  it  was  not 
entirely  satisfactory  to  any  of  oar  people,  but  what  could  we  do  f 
they  were  in  the  minority ;  they  had  to  do  the  best  they  could ;  when 
I  speak  of  our  people,  I  mean'  the  republicans ;  and  they  did,  and 
that  is  the  way  the  charter  was  passed  and  why  it  was  so  unani- 
mous. 

By  Mr.  Spbaoub  : 

Q.  Was  the  registry  law  passed  at  the  same  time  ?  A.  It  was 
passed ;  yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Cabpbntbb  : 

Q.  Did  you  observe  any  act  or  conduct  on  the  part  of  Senator 
Woodin  that  indicated  that  he  was  acting  from  corrupt  motives,  or 
under  the  influence  of  money,  and  if  so,  state  whatf  A.  I  can 
say  that  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  in  any  way  that  Mr.  Woodin 
acted  from  improper  motives ;  could  not  under  any  circumstances 
that  he  did  from  any  thing  I  saw. 
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By  Mr.  Spbagiib: 

Q.  Mr.  HastiDgs,  did  yon  yourself  receive  any  compensation  from 
Mr.  Tweed  with  reference  to  any  legislation  during  the  year  1870 
and  1871 1  A.  I  have  no  recollection  of  any  ;  I  don't  recollect  that 
I  did. 

Q.  When  did  these  business  relations  that  you  haVe  spoken  of 
commence  ?    A.  I  think  some  Ume  in  1869. 

Q.  How  long  did  it  continue?  A.  Up  to  about  the  time  of  the 
organization  of  the  Viaduct  corporation,  when  he  and  Mr.  Belmont 
and  John  Jacob  ALStor,  John  Taylor  Johnston  and  a  number  of  those 
men  were  chosen  with  Mr.  Tweed  as  directors  ;  that  was  in  1871. 

Q.  What  time  in  1871  ?  A.  Up  until  the  exposure ;  shortly  after 
the  exposure ;  my  business  was  of  such  a  pleasant  character  with 
him,  and  he  had  done  so  many  kind  acts  for  me,  that  he  asked  me  to 
become  one  of  his  bondsmen,  which  I  did. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  that  business  —  the  nature  of  it? 
A.  Sometimes  in  different  speculations;  do  you  propose  to  go  into 
my  private  affairs  f 

Q.  1^0  ;  the  general  nature  of  it  f  A.  We  had  done  some  little 
transactions  —  some  stock  transaction^. 

Q.  Was  that  the  general  character  of  it  t    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  General  stock  transactions  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  ask  of  you  —  I  think  I  am  required  to  —  as  to  the 
$20^000  check  ;  what  tranactions  was  that  given  in  ?  A.  That  was 
given  in  different  transactions ;  a  part  loaned,  a  part  transactions  in 
stock.  ' 

Q.  For  what  purpose  was  the  $20,000  check  given  to  you  ?  A. 
We  had  different  transactions  running  along,  and  I  was  making 
some  purchases  here  in  town,  and  I  says  to  him,  I  would  like  to  have 
our  account  closed  up,  and  he  wanted  to  know  how  much  I  wanted, 
and  I  told  him  I  was  going  to  make  a  purchase  here,  and  that  I 
wanted  $20,000. 

Q.  What  purchase  did  you  refer  to?  A.  The  purchase  of  my 
bouse. 

Q.  Was  that  check  used  for  that  purpose —  toward  the  purchase 
of  your  house  ?  A.  I  cannot  recollect  now,  sir,  whether  it  was  or 
not. 

Q.  To  whom  was  that  check  delivered  to  by  you?  A.  Van 
Schaack,  the  broker. 
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Q.  For  what  purpose  was  it  delivered  to  him }  A.  He  was  mj 
banker. 

N 

Q.  Was  it  deposited  with  him  t    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  In  the  ordinary  way  ?    A.  Yes,  sir ;  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Q.  And  the  money  drawn  out  subsequently  by  you  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  the  entire  amount  of  it  was  used  to  make 
payments  upon  your  house  f  A.  That  I  could  not  say  —  I  do  not 
recollect  now,  for  I  had  an  account  with  Mr.  Yan  Shaack  —  because 
Mr.  Yan  Schaack  paid  seven  per  cent  and  the  bank  didn't  pay  any, 
and  if  I  had  any  money  at  any  time  I  deposited  it  with  Mr.  Yan 
Schaack. 

Q.  What  is  Mr.  Yan  Schaack's  first  name  ?    A.  Jenkins. 

Q.  Does  he  live  in  the  city  still  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  we  find  the  check  and  the  book,  the  pass-book  and  other 
books  connected  ^ith  the  transaction?  A.  I  presume  Mr.  Yan 
Schaack  can  tell  you  all  about  it. 

Q.  Have  you  any  documents  that  will  throw  light  on  the  trans- 
action !    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Any  papers  ?    A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  keep  papers. 

Q.  Can  you  testify  more  definitely,  as  to  what  was  done  with  the 
$20,000  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  check  given  to  you  by  Mr.  Tweed  for  any 
thing  like  that  amount  ?    A.  Not  that  I  remember. 

Q.  Will  you  state  a  little  more  particularly  how  such  a  large  check 
came  to  be  given  to  you,  it  was  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  busi- 
ness, was  it  not  t    A.  No ;  probably  it  was. 

Q.  Between  you  and  Mr.  Tweed  t  A.  No,  sir ;  it  was  simply 
because  I  wanted  to  use  the  money  at  that  time,  and  what  part  I 
loaned  firom  him,  I  paid  back. 

Q.  A  part  of  it  was  a  loan  1    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  part  of  it  was  your  share  of  the  profits  in  transactions  between 
you  ?    A.  Yes,  sir.  , 

Q.  You  think  the  bulk  of  this  money  was  used  upon  your  house  t 
A.  I  can't  tell,  for  I  have  no  recollection  about  it. 

Q.  Was  any  of  it  used  on  your  house  ?  A.  Mr.  Yan  Schaack  pro- 
bably can  tell  you. 

Q.  Do  you  know?  A.  1  could  not  swear  positively  from  my 
aocoont,  because  I  don't  know  what  — 

Q.  You  could  not  swear  that  any  of  the  $20,000  was  used  towards 
the  purchase  of  your  house  ?    A.  Well. 
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Q.  Who  did  yon  bny  the  house  of?    A.  Mr.  McKim. 

Q.  What  was  his  first  name  ?  A.  I  cannot  tell  yon ;  he  lives  on 
in  the  country,  I  think ;  I  don't  know ;  I  am  not  certain ;  I  don' 
know  where  he  does  live ;  I  know  he  went  to  Europe  shortly  aftei 
he  sold  the  house,  and  whether  he  has  got  back  I  don't  know. 

Q.  What  was  his  business  f    A.  That  I  could  not  tell  you. 

,  Q.  You  bought  the  house  of  him  ?    A.  I  bought  the  house  of  Mr. 
Ludlow,  who  was  his  agent. 

Q.  What  Mr.  Ludlow  ?  A.  Wm.  H.  Ludlow ;  I  think  he  is  tU 
agent  here. 

Q.  He  lives  in  the  city  still  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  paid  Mr.  Ludlow  for  the  house  ?  A.  I  expect  I  did ;  bul 
I  paid  somebody  ;  the  money  was  paid  ;  I  cannot  remember  whether 
it  was  paid  to  Mr.  McKim  or  Mr.  Ludlow. 

Q.  One  or  the  other }  A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  must  have  been  either  the 
agent  or  principal. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  how  much  in  all  you  paid  on  the  house  dur- 
ing 1870  and  1871  ?  A.  I  should  like  to  know  now  if  this  is  — I 
think  I  have  gone  pretty  far  in  this,  Mr.  Senator  Sprague ;  I  have 
given  you  all  the  information  I  can  remember  in  regard  to  that,  but 
this  is  prying  into  .my  personal  business,  when  I  swear  positively 
here  that  none  of  that  money  was  paid  to  any  Senator  or  any  one  iu 
any  shape  to  iofluence  a  Senator. 

Q.  I  want  yon  to  testify  to  it  in  such  a  way  as  that  it  will  be 
entirely  satisfactory  to  everybody ;  I  may  be  personally  satisfied,  but 
we  are  endeavoring  to  satisfy  the  public  upon  this  subject  f  A.I 
supposed  all  that  was  necessary  to  know  was  to  know  that  none  of 
that  money  was  used  on  any  member  of  the  Senate  or  Legislature? 

Q.  Yes,  sir.     A.  Which  I  swear  positively  it  was  not. 

Q.  If  that  was  corroborated  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case  it 
would  be  just  so  much  more  additional  evidence,  and  that  is  what  1 
am  trying  to  get,  and  I  trust  you  will  be  patient  ?  A.  Oh,  I  am 
patient,  but  I  think  if  you  want  me  to  tell  of  'every  dollar  —  that  I 
cannot  tell,  for  it  was  so  long  ago. 

Q.  I  will  be  as  little  ofifensive  as  possible,  but  I  would  like  to  have 
you  remember  so  that  you  can  fortify  your  statement,  if  you  can ;  is 
Mr.  Ludlow  in  the  city  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  that  $20,000  did  not  go  towards  the  purchase-money  of  that 
house,  what,  as  you  remember,  would  it  naturally  have  been  used 
for  ?  A.  It  would  have  been  used  in  any  expenses  that  I  might  have 
incurred  in  the  way  of  paying  debts. 
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Q.  Have  you  any  books  or  memoranda  to  show  how  it  was  nsed  ? 
A.  No ;  but  I  presume  Mr.  Van  Schaack  could. 

Q.  Yon  think  Mr.  Van  Schaack  could  tell?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was 
my  banker. 

By  Mr  Bbadlet  : 

Q.  I  understand  that  you,  at  that  time,  was  operating  the  Commer- 
cial Advertiser  in  the  city  of  New  York  t    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you,  through  that  paper,  advocating  the  passage  of  this 
bill,  known  as  the  Tweed  charter  ?  A.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  in 
common  with  most  of  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  I,  to  some  extent 
favored  it. 

Q.  What  portion  of  the  time,  during  the  period  that  this  bill  was 
before  the  Legislature,  were  you  in  Albany  ?  A.  That  I  could  not 
say  sir  ;  I  don't  remember;  I  don't  think  I  was  there  more  than  one 
or  two  days  in  a  week,  and  probably  not  as  long  as  that. 

Q.  Did  you,  while  there,  express  your  approval  of  this  charter  bill  ? 
A.  I  think  it  is  more  than  likely  that  I  did  ;  I  think  it  is  quite  likely 
that  I  did. 

Q.  To  members  of  the  Senate  ?  A.  I  think  it  is  more  than  likely 
than  I  did. 

Q.  At  that  time  your  relations  with  Mr.  Woodin  were  familiar  and 
intimate  t    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  of  expressing  your  views  to  hina  upon  the  sub- 
ject f  A.  I  have  no  recollection,  but  I  may  have ;  I  talked  with  the 
Senators  generally  in  regard  to  that  and  the  registry  law,  but  I  can- 
not remember  distinctly  of  ever  having  talked  with  Mr.  Woodin  on 
the  subject  of  the  charter. 

Q.  During  that  period  were  you  in  communication  with  Mr. 
Tweed  at  Albany  ?  A.  Yes,  sir,  I  was  in  communication  with  him  ; 
I  used  to  go  in  his  room  occasionally  and  see  him ;  used  to  see  him 
in  the  Senate  chamber. 

Q.  Was  this  charter  bill  a  subject  of  conversation  between  yon  and 
Mr.  Tweed  at  that  time  ?  A.  No  doubt  of  it,  sir ;  we  talked  about  it 
as  we  did  about  a  good  many  other  things. 

Q.  Was  it  understood  by  Mr.  Tweed  that  your  desires  were  in  har- 
mony with  his,  respecting  that  measure  f     A.  I  think  it  is  likely  that  it 


Q.  Do  you  recollect,  sir,  that  you  were  solicited  by  Mr.  Tweed  to 
do  any  thing  to  induce  your  political  friends  in  the  Legislature  to 
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support  it  ?    A.  It  may  be  that  he  did ;  I  think  it  is  quite  certain 
that  he  did,  because  he  was  very  anxious  about  it. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  that  you  used  your  influence  that  yon  had 
with  the  members  of  the  Legislature  t  A.  My  sympathies  were  in 
that  direction,  and  I  have  no  doubt  I  talked  in  favor  of  it;  that  it  was 
the  best  thing  to  be  done  if  we  could  not  make  a  better  bargain. 

Q.  You  are  not  ordinarily  neutral  in  legislation}  A.  Not 
generally. 

Q.  You  are  quite  positive  in  your  views  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  now  of  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Woodin 
upon  that  subject  ?  A.  I  may  have  talked  with  Senator  Woodin, 
but  I  have  no  recollection. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  that  Mr.  Woodin,  as  a  member  of  the  Senate, 
in  reference  to  this  bill,  was  a  subject  of  conversation  between  your- 
self and  Mr.  Tweed  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Tweed  say  to  you,  or  you  to  him,  any  thing  in  respect 
to  any  influence  that  might  operate  upon  Mr.  Woodin  t  A.  I  have 
no  recollection  of  it. 

Q.  To  induce  him  to  act  in  favor  of  that  bill  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  Senator  Woodin  at  that  time  an  active  member  of  the 
Senate  1    A.  ^es,  sir. 

Q.  I  mean  by  an  active  member,  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
Senate  of  the  republican  party  f  A.  As  much  so  as  Senator  Bradley 
is  now. 

Q.  Were  you  requested  by  anybody  to  use  any  influence  upon 
Senator  Woodin  to  aid  in  the  passage  of  that  measure  ?  A.  I  think 
not ;  I  am  quite  sure  I  was  not ;  if  I  was  I  have  no  recollection  of  it,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  this  was  to  be  a  measure  of  the  republi- 
cans f  A.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  the  republicans  held  a 
caucus  and  agreed  to  vote  for  the  bill. 

Q.  Was  there  any  political  consideration  that  you  then  understood 
or  now  know  would  induce  the  republicans  of  the  Senate  to  make  it 
a  party  measure  ?  A.  The  inducement  was  a  more  stringent  election 
law  which  was  more  desired  by  the  republicans  than  the  charter ;  it 
was  the  two  years  after  the  great  fraud  in  New  York  city,  when  Mr. 
Griswold  was  cheated  out  of  his  election,  and  the  State  given  to 
Horatio  Seymour  by  frauds  that  are  historical,  and  the  republicans 
were  anxious  at  that  time  to  have  a  more  stringent  registry  law  and 
election  law  to  protect  the  ballot-box. 

Q.  That  don't  meet  the  inquiry }    A.  Pat  it  again  i 
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Q.  The  qneetion  ifl  whether  there  were  any  political  considerations 
involired  in  this  charter  hill  that  induced  the  repnblicans  to  make  it 
a  party  measure  ?  A.  The  only  political  considerations  that  I  know 
of  was  this  more  stringent  election  law. 

Q.  Well,  my  inqury  is  with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether  there  was 
any  thing  in  this  measure  standing  alone,  this  charter  bill  measure, 
that  would  induce  the  republicans  to  make  it  a  measure  of  theirs  to 
support  f  A.  My  answer  to  that  is,  they  were  in  the  minority  and 
could  not  get  a  charter  of  their  own,  and  it  was  a  choice  as  between 
Mr.  Tweed,  Sweeney,  Connolly,  A.  Oakey  Hall,  on  the  one  side,  and 
Genet,  Norton,  Creamer  and  Morrissey  on  the  other,  and  they  thought 
they  could  do  better  with  Tammany,  who  had  consented  to  give  this 
more  rigid  election  law  —  more  stringent  election  law  —  that  was  the 
moving  consideration  that  induced  the  republicans  of  the  LegiBlature 
to  vote  for  the  charter. 

Q.  Were  you  at  that  time,  politically,  in  harmony  with  Mr.  Greeley  ? 
A.  Well,  I  cannot  say  that  I  ever  was  in  harmony  with  Mr.  Greeley 

Q.  Was  there  any  thing  in  the  provisions  of  the  bill  which  made  it 
preferable  to  the  republicans,  to  what  you  referred  to  as  the  "  young 
democracy  "  charter  bill  f  A.  Well,  that  I  could  not  satisfactorily 
answer  just  now,  because  my  recollections  about  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  are  not  very  distinct ;  I  only  recollect  generally. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  there  were  any  results  to  follow  the  passage  of 
the  Tweed  charter,  which  was  a  consideration  for  the  influence  or 
approval  of  the  republicans  of  the  Legislature  1  A.  What  do  you 
mean  by  consideration,  sirt 

Q.  I  mean  results  that  were  to  follow  ?    A.  Political  results  t 

Q.  In  appointments  or  otherwise  ?  A.  That  I  don't  remember ; 
there  may  have  been,  but  I  have  no  knowledge  of  it  now ;  no  recol- 
lection of  it  now  ;  there  was  legislation  I  know  that  there  was  a  con- 
sideration for,  but  of  that  in  regard  to  the  charter  I  don't  remember  ; 
I  can't  recollect. 

Q.  Did  you  underetand  during  the  progress  of  that  bill  through 
the  Legislature  that  money  was  used  to  influence  members  to  favor 
it?    A.  Will  you  put  the  question  again,  sir  f 

Q.  Did  yon  understand  during  the  progress  of  that  bill  through 
the  L^islature  that  money  was  used  to  influence  members  of  the 
L^islature  to  support  it  t  A;  There  was  the  same  gossip  and  talk 
that  year  as  there  has  been  for  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  at  Albany, 
of  money  being  used  to  buy  legislators  to  go  for  or  against  a  bill,  but 
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personally  I  know  nothing  of  any  money  being  used  for  the  passage 
of  the  charter ;  personally  I  know  nothing  of  any  money  being  used 
for  the  passage  of  the  charter. 

Q.  Did  yon  learn  from  Mr.  Tweed  that  snch  means  were  being 
nsedf  A.  I  never  had  no  conversation  with  him  on  that  subject 
that  money  was  being  used  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  Did  you  learn  from  him  in  any  way  that  thing  ?  A.  I  have 
no  recollection  of  his  ever  having  told  me  any  thing  on  that  point. 

Q.  You  knew  the  sentiment  of  members  of  your  party  in  the 
Legislature,  respecting  that  measure,  when  it  first  found  its  way  into 
the  Legislature,  when  it  was  first  introduced  ?  A.  I  can't  remember 
that  distinctly ;  I  can't  remember. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  whether  there  was  a  change  produced  in  any 
manner  in  the  minds  or  views  of  republicans  of  the  Senate,  or  any 
republicans  of  the  Senate,  from  the  time  it  was  first  introduce  until 
its  passage  ?  A .  Yes,  sir ;  my  recollection  is,  there  were  several 
changes  of  sentiment  in  regard  to  it,  and  the  most  prevailing  change 
was  when  it  was  understood  we  were  to  have  this  registry  law  —  this 
election  law. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Tweed  support  this  registry  law  ?  A.  My  remem* 
brance  is,  that  he  did,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  democrats  vot-ed  for  this  registry  law  ?  A.  That  I 
can't  remember,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  generally  support  it  ?  A.  It  is  my  recollection  there 
were  some  democratic  votes  against  it. 

Q.  You  suggested  a  little  historical  correction  —  that  Horatio  Sey- 
mour was  counted  in  and  Griswold  counted  out ;  there  is  a  gentleman 
here  from  Utica  who  suggests  that  is  not  so  ?  A.  I  say  Horatio  Sey- 
mour was  counted  in. 

By  Mr.  Spbiogs  : 

Q.  That  year  ?    A.  I  know. 

Q.  Was  it  not  Hofiman  that  ran  ?  A.  Who  ran  for  the  presidency  • 
Horatio  Seymour  ?    I  don't  take  any  thing  back. 

Q.  Griswold  counted  out  i  A.  I  say  he  was  counted  out  for  Gov- 
ernor and  Seymour  for  President;  I  am  not  mistaken  about  it  at  all, 
gentlemen  ;  my  recollection  and  statement  is  correct  about  that. 

Q.  What  were  the  reasons  that  you  understood  gave  the  Tweed 
charter  the  preference  among  your  folks  —  the  republicans  of  the 
Senate  ?    A.  I  thought  I  had  stated  that  thing. 
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Q.  Yon  stated  the  two  classes  of  men  ?  A.  And  then  the  oon* 
fiideration  of  the  election  law,  which  was  to  give  ns  some  protection 
down  here  against  the  repeaters,  which  Samnel  J.  Tilden  was 
manipulating. 

Q.  Did  not  the  yonng  democracy  have  strength  enough,  united 
with  the  republicans,  to  carry  the  registry  law  t'.rough  the  Legisla- 
ture} A.  It  was  evident  they  did  not,  because  my  recollection 
about  it  was  the  leaders  caved  in. 

Q.  Didn't  they  cave  in  because  it  had  become  evident  there  was 
no  chance  for  the  passage  of  their  "  Huckleberry  Charter  "  bill,  as 
it  is  called  ?  A.  You  will  have  to  find  some  of  those  gentlemen  to 
give  yon  some  information  on  that  point  more  than  I  can  ;  it  was  a 
matter  of  taste  whether  we  would  have  Tweed  or  the  other  pai'ty. 

Q.  It  was  a  preference  of  men  rather  than  measures  ?  A.  I  don't 
know  bat  it  was. 

By  Mr.  Schoonmakeb  : 

Q.  How  many  years  have  you  been  in  attendance  upon  the 
session  of  the  Legislature  1  A.  I  commenced  about  1840  or  1842, 
along  there ;  I  have  had  a  seat  in  the  House,  except  the  two  years  I 
was  clerk  of  the  Senate  ;  I  was  there  for  thirty-five  years,  certainly. 

Q.  Up  to  the  time  that  you  moved  from  Albany  to  New  York 
city,  did  you  regularly  attend  upon  the  session  of  the  Legislature  ? 
A.  Not  regularly;  I  was  there  occasionally ;  you,  gentlemen,  have 
not  seen  much  of  me,  I  think,  for  the  last  two  years. 

Q.  You  were  familiar  with  all  .the  methods  and  details  of  legisla- 
tion!   A.  I  was. 

Q.  Did  yon  usually  take  an  interest  in  the  passage  or  defeat  of 
bills  in  the  Legislature  t  A.  An  active  interest  in  the  passage  or 
defeat  of  certain  bills. 

Q.  You  were  in  the  habit  of  interviewing  members  for  that  pur- 
pose I  A.  I  was  in  the  habit  of  using  what  little  influence  I  had, 
advising  and  directing  when  I  was  interested ;  after  I  moved  from 
Albany  to  New  York  I  was  at  Albany  occasionally  to  look  after  cer- 
tain interests. 

Q.  What  knowledge  have  you  of  the  fact  that  a  caucus  was  held 
by  the  republicans  ?  A.  The  knowledge  of  the  statement  of 
Senators,  and  the  conference  of  Mr.  Greely  with  the  Senators  who 
were  there. 

Q.  Were  yon  at  the  caucus  1    A.  I  don't  remember  distinctly ;  it 
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is  my  remembraDoe  that  I  was ;  I  was  there,  probably,  but  not  in  the 
cancus.  « 

Q.  You  were  near  by  f    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  before  the  final  passage  of  the  charter  was  that 
caucas  held  1  A.  That  I  cannot  say,  certainly ;  I  cannot  remember; 
seven  years  is  a  great  while  to  remember., 

Q.  Was  it  shortly  before  ?    A.  It  was  not  long  before. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  who  the  Senators  were  who  advised  the  caacus  to 
support  that  measure  ?    ^ .  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  any  of  them  were?  A.  I  don't;  I  can't 
remember. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  state  what  reasons  were  given  in  caucus  to 
support  it  t    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  any  knowledge,  at  the  time  the  Tweed  charter  was 
pending,  that  a  pool,  so  called,  was  made  up  in  New  Yoris  with  refer- 
ence to  its  passage?  A*  I  have  no  recollection  that  a  pool  was  made 
up. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  hearing  any  thing  about  it  ?  A.  I  have 
heard  so  many  things  about  buying  and  selling  the  votes  that  I  can't 
remember  that  I  heard  any  thing  about  that ;  it  may  be  that  I  did, 
but  I  don't  remember  it  now. 

Q.  Are  you  willing  to  state  that  you  did  not  learn  or  hear  that  a 
pool  of  money  was  made  up  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  passage 
of  that  charter  ?    A.  I  say,  distinctly,  that  I  have  no  recoUectiou. 

Q.  I  u  nderstood  you  to  say  the  $20,000  check  from  W.  M.  Tweed 
was,  a  part  of  it,  a  loan  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  was  a  loan  ?  A.  I  couldn't  say,  without  refernng 
to  some  memorandums  that  I  may  have ;  but  I  cannot  remember 
distinctly. 

Q.  Can  you,  in  any  general  way,  state  about  how  much  of  it  was 
a  loan?  A.  I  remember,  I  think,  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$10,000  or  $12,000,  was  the  loan ;  probably  more  than  that ;  I  don't 
know. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  state  it  was  not  all  a  loan  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  it 
was  not  all  a  loan. 

Q.  Did  you  give  any  note  or  obligation  for  the  loan  ?  A.  No, 
sir  ;  that  was  one  oi  the  reasons  I  went  on  Tweed's  bond,  because  he 
had  been  good  natured  enough  to  take  my  word,  and  I  never  forgets 
friend  if  he  does  a  service  for  me. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  repay  the  loan  ?    A.  Yes,  .sir. 
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Q.  At  what,  time  ?    A.  At  different  times ;  not  all  at  one  time. 

Q.  Can  you  state  in  what  jear  it  wajs  repaid  f  A.  It  was  daring 
the  next  year ;  running  through  from  the  spring  of  1870  to  some 
time  in  the  summer  ot  1871. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  account  or  entry  in  any  book  in  respect  to 
this  loan  ?  A.  Anybody  that  knows  my  business  knows  I  have 
never  kept  any  account  in  any  way  or  shape ;  have  not  in  thirty 
years ;  you  will  look  in  vain  in  my  books  at  Albany  or  here,  and 
yon  won't  find  any  personal  accounts  of  mine. 

Q.  Then  there  were  none  of  these  transactions  ?  A.  Of  course 
there  were  memoranda  made  at  the  time. 

Q.  In  what  was  the  memoranda  made  ?  A.  Probably  a  memor- 
andum I  have  kept  in  my  wallet. 

Q.  Have  you  a  memorandum  now  ?    A.  Oh,  no. 

Q.  You  deposited  the  check  with  Mr.  Van  Schaack !  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Where  was  his  office  at  that  time  ?  A.  Thirteen  Broad  street, 
where  it  is  now  ;  still  doing  business  there. 

Q.  Had  you  a  deposit  there  at  the  time  you  received  the  $20,000 
check  f    A.  I  had,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  say  what  amount  ?  A.  I  could  not  certainly  ; 
sometimes  it  was  large,  sometimes  small. 

Q.  Would  the  book  of  Van  Schaack  show  when  and  in  what  sums 
you  repaid  the  loan  to  Tweed  ?  A.  No  ;  I  think  not,  because  there 
were  some  transactions  that  Van  Schaack  had  nothing  to  do  with. 

Q.  How  were  the  repayments  made?  A.  Principally  money; 
when  parties  paid  me  money  I  went  and  and  paid  it  to  Mr.  Tweed  ; 
I  kept  a  reckoning  in  my  wallet  of  the  account ;  I  expect  Tweed  kept 
an  account. 

Q.  To  your  knowledge  f    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  an  adjustment  or  settlement  of  the  account 
with  Tweed?  A.  Yes,  sir;  because  when  I  paid  him  the  last 
amount,  I  think  it  was  $500,  or  some  where  along  there,  and  .closed 
the  account. 

Q.  When  was  that  ?  A.  Sotne  time  in  the  summer  of  1871, 1  think, 
sir,  according  to  my  best  recollection  about  it. 

Q.  Did  you  look  over  any  account  or  book  at  that  time,  to  ascer- 
tain the  result  or  balance  ?    A.  I  did  not  have  any  book. 

Q,  Did  you  'and  Tweed,  or  either  of  you,  look  over  any  written 
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account  at  that  time,  to  ascertain  how  the  balance  stood  ?    A.  Ko 
sir. 

Q.  How  did  yon  arrive  at  the  balance  ?  A.  By  a  simple  memor 
andum  I  had  in  my  pocket. 

Q.i  Did  yon  check  out  any  of  the  money  that  you  received  fron 
Tweed  upon  the  $20,000  check  from  Van  Schaack's  banking  house 
A.  I  think  it  is  more  than  likely  that  I  did ;  I  did  not  remain  there 

Q.  Have  you  the  checks  ?    A.  No ;  I  think  not. 

Q.  Where  are  they  ?  A.  Well,  that  would  be  impossible  to  say 
I  don't  keep  my  checks. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  taken  them  ont  of  the  possession  of  Vai 
Schaack !  A.  Oh,  yes  ;  we  are  in  the  habit  of  having  a  settlemen 
every  three  or  four  months  to  see  how  my  account  stands,  and  Yai 
Schaack  renders  it ;  I  have  one  here  that  was  rendered  a  short  tim< 
ago. 

Q.  He  returns  the  vouchers  to  you  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  gives  me  i 
balance  sheet. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  if  the  checks  you  drew  on  Van  Schaack  ii 
checking  out  the  $20,000,  were  returned  to  you  ?    A.  Yes,  long  ago 

Q.  What  have  become  of  them  ?  A.  They  are  destroyed  I  sup 
pose ;  I  don't  keep  the  checks. 

Q.  How  many  checks  did  you  receive  from  Tweed  during  1870 
A.  I  could  not  say ;  not  more  than  two  or  three. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  be  positive  ?  A.  I  can't  be  positive ;  I  don'i 
think  it  may  exceed  more  than  two  or  three. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  as  many  as  five  ?  A.  I  think  not ;  I  an 
quite  positive  1  did  not. 

Q.  Are  you  willing  to  state,  positively,  you  did  not  receive  six ) 
A.  I  think  I  can  swear,  positively,  I  did  not  receive  five, 
i    Q.  Did  you  receive  four  ?    A.  I  don't  know  whether  I  did  oi 
not ;  think  not ;   well,  seven   years  is  a  long   time  to  remember, 
Senator,  and  I  may  be  mistaken,  but  I  don't  think  I  am. 

Q.  'Was  the  $20,000  check  indorsed  by  you  ?  A.  That  is  my 
recollection  about  it. 

Q.  It  was  payable  to  your  order  ?  A.  Yee,  sir ;  I  don't  know 
whether  the  other  checks  were  payable  to  my  order ;  if  it  was  for  an 
improper  purpose  I  d6n't  think  I  would  have  taken  the  check  firom 
Tweed  when  it  was  only  necessary  to  say  to  him,  "  Mr.  Tweed,  just 
send  and  get  the  money  on  that." 

Q.  What  was  the  price  of  that  house  ?    A.  I  don't  know  as  that 
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is  the  bnsinesB  of  this  committee ;  I  decline  to  answer  that ;  I  bought 
the  honse  at  a  bargain,  and  I  don't  know  as  it  is  ^ny  basiness  of  the 
Senate  committee. 

Q.  Is  the  deed  on  record  ?  A.  I  appeal'  to  jbhe  committee  if  this 
has  any  thing  to  do  with  the  matter  before  the  committee. 

Q.  Yon  decline  to  answer  I    A.  I  suppose  it  was  put  on. 

Q.  The  deed  was  taken  in  whose  name  ?    A.  In  my  wife's. 

Q.  What  was  her  first  name  t    A.  Mary. 

Q.  What  was  the  date  of  that }    A.  I  can't  remember. 

Q.  When  recorded  ?    A.  I  can't  tell. 

Q.  In  what  year  was  the  deed  given  ?    A.  I  think  in  1870. 

Q.  What  was  the  value  of  the  property  at  that  time  ?  A.  Ton 
have  asked  that  question  in  a  direct  way,  and  I  declined  to  answer  it, 
because  I  think  it  none  of  the  business  of  the  committee  to  know 
what  I  paid  for  my  house. 

Q.  Was  the  purchase  of  that  honse  in  any  manner  connected  with 
Tour  operations  with  Mr.  Tweed  ?  A.  It  has  the  same  relation  it  has 
with  any  other  business  operations  I  have ;  it  was  no  business  transac- 
tion with  Mr.  Tweed  ;  Tweed  had  nothing  more  to  do  with  it  than  you 
had ;  Mr.  Tweed,  I  don't  think,  knew  any  more  about  it  thaa  you  did ;  I 
have  no  recollection  that  he  did  ;  he  may  have  known  that  I  was 
going  to  buy  a  house,  but  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  in  any  shape. 

Q.  Did  any  of  the  men  with  whom  Tweed  was  operating  have 
any  thing  to  do  with  the  purchase  of  that  house  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  acquainted  with  a  person  by  the  name  of  A.  D. 
Barber,  in  1870  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ?    A.  A  great  many  years. 

Q.  Was  he  at  Albany  during  the  session  of  the  Legislature  in 
1870  ?  A.  Quite  likely  he  was ;  I  must  have  seen  him  there ;  I 
coald  not  be  positive ;  I  may  have  had  conversation  with  him,  but  I 
don't  recollect. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  having  any  conversation  with  him  in  reference 
to  the  passage  of  the  Tweed  charter  ?  A.  Very  likely  I  did,  .but  I 
doo't  remember  distinctly. 

Q.  What  was  Barber's  business  at  the  Legislature  ?  A.  Well,  I 
am  not  positive ;  I  could  not  swear  positively. 

Q.  What  was  it  reputed  to  be  ?  A.  He  was  reputed  there  to  be 
looking  after  certain  interests. 

Q.  Was  he  reputed  to  b^  a  lobbyist  t  A.  He  had  that  reputation, 
nr. 
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Q.  How  long  had  he  )iad  it }    A.  I  could  not  saj  how  long. 

Q.  Are  yon  aware  whether  or  not  any  money  or  valuable  thing 
was  placed  in  his  hands  to  influence  the  passage  of  the  Tweed 
charter  ?  A.  No,  sir  ;  I  have  no  knowledge  ;  I  had  no  conversation 
with  him  on  that  subject ;  I  had  no  recollection  that  he  had  any  with 
me,  but  he  may  have. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  conversation  he  had  with  any  other  person 
on  the  subject  of  the  passage  of  that  charter  ?  A.  I  can't  recollect 
that  I  did,  sir. 

9 

Q.  Did  you  need  any  private  memorandum  or  document  of  any 
kind  on  that  subject  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  person  who  used  money  in  any  form  to 
secure  the  passage  of  that  Tweed  charter  ?     A.   I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  person  who  dsed  money  or  valuable  think 
to  influence  the  republican  caucus  to  support  that  charter?  A.  I 
don't,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you,  in  any  way,  learn  or  hear  that  money  was  used  for 
that  purpose  ?  A.  I  heard  all  sorts  of  stories,  such  as  I  hear ;  I 
heard  the  talk  there  is  about  every  Legislature  and  about  every 
Senator. 

« 

Q.  Did  I  understand  you  to  state  that  in  1868  one  Samuel  J.  Til- 
den  was  manipulating  the  repeaters  in  New^  York  city  ?  A.  You 
did,  sir ;  I  make  that  statement  —  that  he  was  knowing  to  the  perform- 
ance that  was  going  on  here  in  the  city. 

Q.  Do  you  state  that  he  was  manipulating  the  repeaters  in  New 
York  city  ?  A.  I  repeat  that  he  was  knowing  what  was  going  on 
here  in  regard  to  the  frauds. 

Q.  Will  you  answer  the  question  ?  A.  I  will  answer  the  question, 
that  as  chairman  of  the  democratic  State  committee,  he  was  in  the 
receipt  of  money  from  Tweed,  and  so  admitted  himself,  and  that 
money  was  used  for  election  purposes,  to  procure  the  majority  that 
was  procured  in  New  York  city  and  State ;  is  not  that  manipulating  ? 
I  state,  as  chairman  of  the  democratic  State  committee,  the  manager 
and  disbjirser  of  the  money  of  the  pvty,  that  that  money  was  nscd 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  the  results  that  were  produced  in 
this  city  and  State,  and  that  Mr.  Tilden  was  knowing  to  it. 

Q.  Is  that  what  you  mean  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  Mr.  Tilden  was  knowing  to  what  ?  A.  Knowing  to  the 
general  management  in  regard  to  what  was  to  produce  the  big  result 
here  in  this  city. 
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Q.  Do  you  state  that  of  your  own  knowledge?  A.  Of  course,  I 
was  not  a  member  of  the  demc^cratic  State  committee,  but  I  stated  it 
from  my  general  information  —  from  my  general  information  of  the 
men  who  acted  with  Mr.  Tilden  in  that  committee. 

Q.  Then  do  I  understand  you  to  state  that  you  have  or  have  not 
any  personal  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  Samuel  J.  Tilden  was 
zoanipalating  the  repeaters  in  New  York  city  t  A.  I  could  not, 
because  I  was  not  acting  with  the  democratic  party. 

Q.  Then  you  have  no  personal  knowledge  on  the  subject  ?  A. 
Only  from  general  report  of  men  connected  with  the  democratic 
party,  who  knew  of  the  movement ;  it  was  extorted  from  Mr.  Tilden 
in  the  Tweed  trial,  that  he  received  from  "  my  dear  friend,  Mr. 
Tweed,"  five  thousand  dollars  for  election  purposes. 

Mr.  SpKAauE  —  It  seems  to  me,  gentlemen,  this  discussion  is 
entirely  unprofitable. 

Mr.  ScHooNMAKER  —  The  witness  was  permitted  to  volunteer  a 
remark  entirely  foreign  to  the  investigation,  and  ho  was  not  rebuked, 
and  I  claim  the  right  to  show  what  there  is  of  this  thing,  whatever  it 
mav  be. 

Mr.  Spbague  —  The  answer  was  not  responsive  to  my  question 
that  was  pnt,  and  I  am  willing  it  should  be  stricken  out. 

Mr.  ScHooKMAKEK  —  It  may  be  useful  to  show  the  animus  of  the 
witness. 

Mr.  Spbague  —  It  may  be  proper  for  that  purpose. 

By  Mr.  Bbadley  : 

Q.  Did  yon  check  the  $20,000  out  at  one  time  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  repay  Tweed  any  portion  of  this  by  check  ?  A.  Of 
that  I  have  no  recollection  ;  I  can't  tell. 

Q.  Do  yon  recollect  that  you  gave  to  Tweed  any  check  during 
1S70  or  1871  ?    A.  I  can't  remember  distinctly. 

Q.  Dp  yon  remember  that  you  ever  gave  him  a  eheck?  A.  I  am 
certain,  but  I  cannot  recall  it  now.  ' 

Q.  So  you  have  no  recollection  as  to  the  manner  you  say  you  paid 
Tweed  this  money  you  loaned  of  him  I  A.  Yes,  sir,  I  have ;  I  paid 
him  mainly  in  money  as  I  received  it ;  I  have  answered  four  or  five 
times;  as  parties  paid  me  money  I  went  to  Tweed's  office. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  now  whether  you  paid  any  part  of  it  in  money, 
36  distiDgoished  from  check  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  You  don't  recollect  whether  you  paid  him  any  part  of  it  by 
cbeck  or  not  ?    A.  I  can't  recollect  distinctly  about  it. 
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Q.  Had  you  at  that  time  any  other  place  of  deposit  upon  which 
you  drew  checks,  except  Van  Schaack  ?    A.  I  think  not.      • 

Q.  If  you  gave  to  Tweed  any  check,  it  was  a  check  drawn  upon 
Van  Schaack,  or  upon  his  bank  ?  A.  No ;  yes ;  I  might  have  had 
somebody  else's  check ;  I  can't  recollect  now  ;  I  was  doing  some  con- 
siderable business  in  stocks,  more  or  less. 

Q.  So  that  you  would  not  be  apt  to  recollect  as  small  a  matter  as 
this  —  the  detail  of  it  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  buy  any  stocks  of  any  part  of  this  money  that  you 
got  of  Tweed  ?    A.  I  could  not  say  ;  it  went  with  the  general  fund. 

Q.  You  were  engaged  along  in  the  spring  of  1870  in  buying  stocks  ? 
A.  I  think  I  was,' sir.  • 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  of  delivering  any  of  those  stocks  you  pur- 
chased? A.  We  don't  do  business  in  that  way;  the  broker  does 
that. 

Q.  Whether  this  stock  was  purchased  fpr  the  benefit  of  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Legislature  ?     A.  No,  sir  ;  nor  any  portion  of  it. 

Q.  Did  you  deliver  to  any  person,  or  cause  or  permit  to  be  deliv- 
ered to  any  person,  any  stock  for  the  benefit  of  any  member  of  the 
Legislature  ?     A.  I  did  not,  sir. 

Q.  In  1870  ?    A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  purchase  any  stocks,  or  cause  to  be  purchased  any 
stocks,  the  proceeds  of  which  went  to  any  member  of  the  Legisla- 
ture t  A.  No,  sir ;  not  at  any  time ;  there  were  times  when  I  had 
some  transactions  with  other  parties,  gentlemen,  in  town^  no  way 
connected  with  the  Legislature ;  nothing  to  do  with  it  at  all. 

Q.  At  the  time  you  received  any  of  these  checks  from  Tweed  was 
there  any  understanding  with  him  respecting  what  disposition  should 
be  made  of  the  checks  or  of  the  proceeds  f  A.  No,  sir ;  except  on 
one  or  two  occasions  that  he  got  me  to  get  the  money  on  his  check 
for  him  that  he  wanted  to  use. 

Q.  In  short,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  all  the  money  and  all  the 
checks  that  you  received  from  Tweed  were  obtained  for  your  own 
purpose  and  benefit  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  no  other  individual  was  involved?  A.  No  other 
individual,  to  the  extent  of  a  dollar. 

By  Mr.  Spbiggs  : 

Q.  In  addition  to  the  political  advantage  whic^i  you  and  your  poli- 
tical friends  supposed  you  would  gain  by  the  support  of  the  Tweed 
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charter,  namely,  the  obtaining  of  a  stringent  registry  law  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  did  you  also  obtain  another  political  advantage,  to 
wit,  the  retaining  of  Auditor  Bell  in  office  ?  A.  I  had  forgotten 
aboat  that  when  the  Senator  asked  me  about  it,  but  there  was  some 
consideration  of  that  kind. ' 

Q.  Auditor  Bell  was  retained  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Waa  there  also  the  other  political  consideration  that  Yivus  W. 
Smith,  inspector  of  salt  at  Syracuse,  was  retained  ?  A.  I  think  we 
had  something  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  If  it  had  not  been  for  some  political  manipulations  both  of 
those  men  would  have  been  removed  ;  the  democratic  party  had  the 
power  to  remove  them  and  did  not  do  it  ?  A.  I  have  an  indistinct 
recollection  of  something  of  that,  kind,  sir. 

Q.  I  understand  you  answer  fully  in  regard  to  the  $20,000  check  ; 
there  never  was  any  consultation  between  you  and  Tweed  in  refer- 
ence to  Senator  Woodin,  in  any  way  connected  with  that  check 
or  the  proceeds  of  it  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  had  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Woodin  about 
giving  him  money  or  loaning  him  money,  or  in  any  manner  con- 
nected with  money  in  regard  to  his  action  in  the  Legislature,  what- 
ever f  A  Never ;  in  no  way  during  his  whole  term  in  the  Legis- 
lature. 

Q.  Particularly  in  1870  ?    A.  Particularly  in  1870. 

Adjourned  to  Monday,  10  1.  m,  April  23,  1877. 


New  York,  April  23, 1877, 10  a.  m. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment ;  all  the  members 
of  the  committee  presei)t : 

NoA.H  Davis,  being  duly  sworn,  testifies  as  follows : 

Examined  by  the  Chaibman  : 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside,  judge  i    A.  In  the  city  of  New  York. 

Q.  You  are  now  occupying  the  position  of  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  f    A.  I  am. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  justice  f    A.  Four  years. 

Q.  The  present  term  ? .  A.  Four  years. 

Q.  What  office  did  you  hold  immediately  preceding  your  election  { 
A.  United  States  district  attorney  for  the  southern  district  of  New 
York. 
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Q.  What  position  did  yon  hold  in  1870  and  1871  ?  A.  That 
ofSce. 

Q.  Did  yon  take  any  interest  in  political  matters  at  that  time? 
A.  I  did,  more  or  less. 

Q.  It  has  been  represented  to  some  of  the  committee  that  in  the 
year  1870  or  1871,  or  abont  that  time,  you  made  a  speech  at  Lock- 
port,  in  this  State,  in  which  you  charged  certain  republican  members 
of  the  Senate  of  1870  in  receiving  money  or  being  influenced  in 
some  corrupt  way  in  regard  to  their  votes  upon  the  charter  passed  in 
the  winter  of  1870,  known  as  the  Tweed  charter  ;  now,  I  will  ask 
you  if  you  made  any  political  speech  that  year,  in  1870  and  1871, 
in  which  reference  was  made  to  the  members  of  the  Senate  of  1870 
and  1871 !  A.  In  1871, 1  believe  It  was,  I  did  make  a  speech  at 
Lockport,  or  rather  at  a  private  conference  of  members  of  the  repub- 
lican party  ;  I  made  a  talk,  which  I  didn't  call  a  speech,  in  which  I 
did  make  allusions  of  that  character. 

Q.  In  reference  to  certain  Senators  ?  A.  In  reference  to  a  certain 
Senator ;  I  think  no  other  was  mentioned. 

Q.  Had  you  any  knowledge  of  your  own  that  any  Senator,  and 
when  I  say  Senator,  I  mean  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  1870  and 
1871,  had  acted  corruptly  in  voting  upon  the  measure  known  as  the 
"  Tweed  charter  ? "    A.  No  knowledge  of  my  own. 

Q.  It  was  simply  hearsay  {  A.  Derived  entirely  from  informa- 
tion from  others. 

Q.  Was  that  information  which  you  received  connected  in  any 
manner  with  Senator  Woodin  ?     A.  Not  in  the  least. 

Q.  No  reference  was  made  to  Senator  Woodin  ?  None  wha^ 
ever. 

Q.  It  was  entirely  in  reference  to  another  Senator,  or  other 
Senators  ?    A,  Entirely  in  reference  to  another  Senator. 

Q.  Well,  then,  you  heard  no  charge  whatever  against  Senator 
Woodin  ?    A.  No. 

Q.  Nor  any  intimation  ?     A.  Never. 

Q.  You  say  that  your  remarks  had  no  reference  whatever  to 
Senator  Woodin  ?  A.  None  whatever,  nor  had  I  any  information 
bearing  upon  him  in  the  slightest  degree ;  I  think  it  is  dne  to 
Senator  Woodin  that  I  should  say  that  in  all  that  I  have  heard  from 
various  sources  touching  that  matter,  his  name  has  never  been 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  parties  or  Senators  who  were  improperly 
influenced  in  their  action  in  that  matter. 
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NoREis  "W1N8LOW,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 
Examined  by  Mr.  Bradley  : 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside,  Mr.  Winslow  i  A.  Watertown,  New 
York. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  resident  of  Watertown  ?  A.  For 
thirty-four  years. 

Q.  What  has  been  your  business  for  the  last  ten  years  ?  A.  In 
merchandise,  real  estate,  banking. 

Q.  During  what  period  were  you  in  the  banking  business  ?  A. 
From  about  1864  until  1875 ;  1876. 

Q.  Were  you  at  any  time  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  New  York  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  During  what  time?  A.  The  sessions  of  1870,  1871,  1872, 
1873. 

Q.  During  that  time  was  William  M.  Tweed  a  member  of  that 
body?  A.  He  was;  the  first  in  1870  and  1871 ;  in  1872  and  1873 
he  didn't  occupy  his  seat. 

Q.  Had  you  been  acquainted  vrtth  William  M.  Tweed  before  you 
became  a  member  of  the  Senate  ?    A.  No,  sir ;  never  saw  him. 

Q.  You  became  acquainted  with  him,  did  you,  when  you  became 
a  member  of  the  Senate?  A.  Yes,  sir;  as  I  did  with  all  the 
Senators. 

Q.  Your  relations  with  him  were  those  of  intimacy  ?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Were  they  such  that  you  had  communication  with  him ;  con- 
versation with  him  ?  A.  Only  such  as  we  had  in  the  Senate  chamber  ; 
in  public  places. 

Q.  Were  you  at  his  room  or  rooms  ?  A.  Never  was  at  his  rooms, 
except  at  committee  meetings,  or  on  occasions  when  there  were 
members  present  on  business  pertaining  to  legislation  ;  meetings  of 
committees,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Were  you  a  member  of  a  committee  on  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  committee  on  charitable  and  religious  socie- 
ties; he  was  a  member  of  that  committee. 

Q.  Were  the  meetings  of  that  committee  held  at  his  room  ?  A. 
Most  of  them,  I  think. 

Q-  Was  that  committee  called  together  quite  frequently?  A. 
Occasionally ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  were  the  other  members  of  that  committee,  Mr.  Winslow  ? 
A.  I  think  it  was  Senator  Banks  ? 
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Q.  Who  else  ?    A.  Tweed. 

Q.  That  committee  continued  the  same  during  the  sessions  of 

1870  and  1871  ?     A.  To  my  recollection,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  William  B.  Woodin  a  member  of  that  Senate,  of  1870  and 

1871  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  known  him  previously  to  your  becoming  a  member! 
A.  I  had  not. 

Q.  What  were  your  relations  with  Mr.  Woodin  —  socially  I  mean 
—  were  they  intimate?  A.  They  were  not;  no,  sir;  no  more  so  than 
as  we  met  in  the  Senate  during  the  session  of  the  Senate. 

Q.  Were  yon  members  of  the  same  political  party  ?  A.  We  were ; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  that  ?    A.  The  republican  party. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  that  there  was  a  bill  before  the  Legislature,  of 
the  session  of  1870,  known  as  the  Tweed  charter?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  give  any  special  attention  to  that  bill,  or  its  provisions  ? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you,  during  the  time  that  bill  was  in  the  Senate,  become 
familiar  with  its  provisions  ?     A.  Somewhat ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  voted  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  that  bill  ?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  Was  it  regarded,  or  made,  a  republican  measure  in  the  Senate  ? 
A.  It  was  understood  between  republicans  that  they  would  support 
the  bill,  in  consideration  of  the  passage  of  the  registry  or  elec- 
tion law. 

Q.  In  what  manner  was  this  understanding  reached?  A.  In 
meetings.       * 

Q.  Was  there  a  caucus  held  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  a  caucus  called  for  the  consideration  of  that  bill  by 
the  republican  members  of  the  Senate  ?  A.  I  don't  know  as  the  call 
stated  that  it  was  for  the  consideration  of  that  bill,  but  there  was  a 
caucus,  and  the  matter  was  brought  before  it. 

Q.  Was  the  caucus  held  for  the  purpose  of  considering  that  bill  ? 
A.  There  were  other  matters,  I  think,  brought  before  the  caucus ; 
especially  the  registry  bill  I  think  was  fliscussed  before  the  caucus. 

Q.  ^ere  you  aware  before  that  caucus  assembled  that  this  bill  was 
to  be  considered  by  it  ?  A.  I  don't  know  that  I  was,  except  in  con- 
versation about  the  Senate  chamber  that  there  would  be  a  cancas 
called  and  the  question  would  be  before  it,  and  that  Mr.  Greeley 
would  be  present. 

Q.  How  long  before  the  passage  in  the  Senate  of  that  bill  was  that 
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caacna  held  ?  A.  I  couldn't  state  the  exact  time ;  it  was  within  two 
or  three  days. 

Q.  Will  you  say  it  was  longer  than  one  day  before  ?  A.  I  couldn't 
give  you  the  time  exactly. 

Q.  Could  you  say  the  charter  did  not  pass  the.  day  following  this 
caucus  that  you  speak  of?  A.  It  was  within  —  to  my  recollection  it 
was  within  a  day  or  two ;  I  could  not  tell  from  memory  the  exact 
hour. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  that  any  republican  members  of  the  Senate 
had,  or  had  not,  come  to  the  conclusion  to  support  that  charter  before 
that  caucus  was  held  ?  A.  I  don't  know,  sir,  that  any  of  them  had 
come  to  any  such  conclusion. 

Q.  Had  it  been  a  subject  of  conversation,  or  of  discussion,  among 
the  republican  members  of  the  Senate,  outside  of  the  Senate,  I  mean 
before  that  caucus  was  held  ?  A.  I  don't  recollect  of  any  Buch  con- 
versation outside  of  the  Senate  chamber. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  whether  it  was  or  was  not  opposed  —  whether 
there  was  any  opposition  of  the  republicans  of  the  Senate  up  to  the 
time  of  that  caucus  —  do  you  recollect  any  thing  about  that  i  A.  I 
don't. 

Q.  Were  all  the  republican  members  of  the  Senate  in  that  caucus  ? 
A.  I  couldn't  say  that  they  were  all  there  ;  they  were  all,  or  nearly 
all,  present. 

Q.  Was  William  B.  Woodin  at  the  caucus  ?     A.  I  think  he  was. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  whether  he  took  any  active  part  in  the  caucus 
respecting  this  bill  ?    A.  No  more  so  than  others.        ^ 

Q.  The  Tweed  charter,  did  you  take  an  active  part  on  that  subject 
in  the  caucus  }    A.  I  didn't. 

Q.  Did  any  republican  member  of  the  Senate  take  an  active  pail  ? 
A.  Not  that  I  recollect ;  most  of  the  time  of  the  caucus  was  taken 
up  by  Mr.  Greeley,  who  was  present. 

Q.  What  position  did  Mr.  Greeley  take  ?  A. ,  Mr.  Greeley's 
anxiety  was  that  they  would  cheat  us  on  the  passage  of  the  registry 
bill,  and  he  was  very  anxious  that  the  passage  of  that  bill  should  be 
secured  before  the  charter  was  passed. 

Q.  What  I  desire  to  ascertain  is,  whether  Greeley  was  opposed, 
expressed  himself  in  opposition  of  the  passage  of  the  Tweed  charter  ? 
A.  He  didn't. 

Q.  Didn't  !    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Expressed  himself  upon  the  subject  for  or  against  it  in  that 
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caucus  or  in  that  meeting  ?  A.  His  expression  was  that  with  the 
registry  law  it  was  decidedly  the  best  thing  to  do ;  had  so  stated  in 
his  paper. 

Q.  Did  you  understand,  in  short,  that  Mr.  Greeley  was  in  favor  of 
the  passage  of  that  charter  ?     A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  At  that  time?  A.  And  had  received  such  communication 
from  him. 

Q.  Did  any  other  person,  not  a  member  of  the  Senate,  have  any 
thing  to  say  at  tliat  meeting  on  the  subject  of  the  charter?  A.  I 
don't  recollect  anybody  else  being  present. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  William  M.  Tweed  on  the 
subject  of  the  charter  ?     A.  Not  a  word,  sir. 

Q.  At  any  time  ?     A.  Not  at  any  time,  nor  at  any  place. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  any  one,  not  a  member  of 
the  Senate,  upon  the  subject  of  the  passage  of  that  charter  ?  A. 
Not  any,  sir. 

Q.  Before  its  passage  did  you  receive  any  communication  from  any 
person,  not  a  member  of  the  Senate,  upon  the  subject  of  the  charter? 
A.  I  didn't,  except  the  letter  which  I  had  from  Mr.  Greeley. 

Q.  Did  any  person  talk  with  you,  solicit  your  aid  or  support  of 
that  charter  ?     A.  They  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  that  any  means  were  used  to  obtain  the 
support  of  any  member  of  the  Senate  to  that  bill  ?  A.  1  don't 
quit,e  understand  your  question. 

Q  Did  yoi^  understand  that  any  means  were  used  to  obtain  the 
support  of  any  member  to  that  bill  ?  A.  Except  the  arrangement 
that  was  made  that  we  support  —  that  the  registry  law  should  be 
passed. 

•Q.  Did  you  understand  that  any  money  was  used  for  that  purpose? 
A.  I  didn't. 

Q.  Or  any  valuable  thing  whatever  ?     A.   I  did  not. 

Q.  Daring  that  session,  and  before  the  passage  of  that  charter,  was 
any  money  placed  in  your  hands  by  anybody?    A.  Not  one  farthing. 

Q.  Or  any  check  ?     A»  Nothing  of  the  kind. 

Q.  For  the  payment  of  money  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  "Was  any  promise,  or  any  statement,  made  to  you  that  any  con- 
sideration would  be  given  or  furnished  ?    A.  There  was  not. 

Q.  You  saw  an  article  that  was  published  in  the  New  York  World 
of  April  17  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Upon  the  subject  of  the  passage  of  that  charter  ?  A.  I  have 
read  the  article. 
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Q.  The  statement  in  that  paper  is  to  the  effect  tliat  $200,000  was 
placed  in  your  hands  to  be  used  to  secure  the  passage  of  this  charter, 
and  the  money  was  to  be  divided  between  certain  members  of  the 
Senate,  of  whom  William  B.  Woodin  was  one,  was  that  amount  or 
any  amount  of  money  placed  in  your  hands,  or  transferred  to  you  in 
any  manner  ?  A.  There  was  not ;  the  statement  is  false  in  every 
particular  ;  there  is  not  one  shadow  of  truth  in  it. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Woodin  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  passage  of  that  charter  ?     A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  None  whatever  ?     A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  Did  you  give  to  Mr.  Woodin  any  money,  or  any  thing  of  value, 
that  winter  ?     A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  The  spring  of  1870  ?    A.  Nor  any  date. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  that  any  means  were  used — any  corrupt 
means  were  used — to  produce  the  passage  of  that  charter  bill  ?  A.  I 
did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  any  thing  whatever  to  influence  yon  to  oppo<^e 
what  was  known  as  the  "  young  democracy  charter,"  the  "  Huckle- 
berry charter  I"     A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  any  person  talk  with  you  on  the  subject  of  that  charter 
bill  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  learn  the  provisions  of  that  bill  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  give  your  support  to  the  Tweed  charter  in 
preference  to  the  young  democracy  charter?  A.  Because  of  the 
r^istry  law. 

Q.  Was  there  any  thing  in  the  provisions  of  the  Tweed  charter 
which  made  it  preferable  in  your  judgment  f  A.  It  was  pronounced 
by  the  republican  press  generally  as  a  preferable  charter ;  it  was  so 
considered ;  to  my  judgment  it  was  preferable. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  that  in  the  outset  the  republicans  were 
opposed  to  the  Tweed  charter  ?     A.  I  don't. 

Q.  After  it  was  introduced  into  the  Legislature  ?    A.  I  don't. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  that  there  were  any  changes  amongst  the 
republican  members,  or  any  of  them,  in  their  views  during  the  time 
the  Tweed  charter  was  on  its  progress  through  the  Senate  ?  A.  No, 
sir;  Senator,  right  here  I  would  like  to  explain,  that  during  that 
portion  of  the  session  of  1870  I  was  very  much  out  of  health  and 
spent  nearly  all  the  time  in  my  room,  except  such  as  I  was  present 
at  the  session,  and  was  necessarily  absent  a  considerable  of  the  time, 
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aod  consequently  would  have  a  very  little  time  to  talk  or  consult 
with. 

Q.  Then  I  can  get  only  your  understanding ;  do  you  understand 
that  the  republican  members  of  the  Senate  were  in  favor  of  the  pas- 
sage of  this  charter  from  the  outset,  from  the  time  it  was  first  intro- 
duced ?  A.  They  were,  as  I  understood ;  they  were,  provided  they 
could  get  what  Mr.  Greeley  called  "  our  share,"  which  was  the  registry 
law. 

Q.  Was  the  registry  law  introduced  prior  to  the  introduction  of 
the  Tweed  charter  ?  A.  I  could  not  say  whether  it  was  introduced 
prior  to  the  charter,  but  it  was  perfected  and  passed  before  the 
charter. 

Q.  Before  the  charter  passed  {    A.  Before  the  charter  passed. 

Q.  At  the  time  of  this  caucus  the  registry  bill  ^ad  been  passed 
then  ?    A.  No,  sir;  it  hadn't  been. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  the  democrats  of  the  Senate  were 
opposed  to  the  registry  bill  ?     A.  Some  of  them  were,  I  think. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Thayer  a  member  of  this  caucus,  in  this  caucus  that 
you  refer  to  ?  A.  I  don't  remember  whether  Mr.  Thayer  was 
present  or  not ;  I  have  the  impression  that  he  was  not,  but  I  could 
not  say  positively. 

Q.  After  you  made  this  a  party  measure,  did  you  understand  any 
reason  why  Mr.  Thayer  did  not  give  it  his  support  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  There  were  enough  members  of  the  Senate  who  were  supporters 
of  the  young  democracy  charter,  with  the  republicans  of  that  body, 
to  pass  the  bill,  were  there  not,  to  pass  the  registry  bill !  A.  I  think 
if  they  had  all  voted  for  it  they  would. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect,  sir,  that  there  were  any  provisions  in  the 
Tweed  charter  that  were  preferable  to  young  democracy  charter  f 
A.  My  recollection  is  that,  at  the  time,  it  was  considered  a  prefer- 
able charter. 

Q.  Now,  sir,  didn't  you  understand  that  Mr.  Greeley  was  opposed 
to  this  Tweed  charter,  and  opposed  to  its  passage  ?  A.  I  understand 
he  didn't  oppose  its  passage  ;  I  understand  he  didn't*oppose  it. 

Q.  Didn't  you  understand  he  made  a  speech  there  before  the  com- 
mittee in  opposition  to  it,  before  its  passage  ?  A.  Mr.  Greeley  made 
a  speech  before  the  committee,  but  it  was  not  in  opposition  to  its 
passage. 

Q.  Was  it  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  it  ?  A.  I  so  considered  it ; 
yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  money  being  paid  by  anybody  to  William 
B.  Woodin  during  that  session  {    A.  I  don't. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  communication  between  him  and  Mr. 
Tweed  on  the  subject  of  that  charter,  before  its  passage  ?     A.  Z  don't. 

Q.  Do  you  know,  sir,  of  any  influences  being  used  in  any  manner, 
except  those  you  have  stated,  to  produce  the  passage,  or  aid  in  the 
passage  of  that  charter?     A.  I  don't. 

By  Mr.  Sohoonmaker  : 

Q.  Mr.  Winslow,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  few  questions  :  Who 
introduced  the  registry  law  in  the  Senate  ?    A.  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

Q.  When  was  it  introduced,  Z  mean  with  reference  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Tweed  charter  ?  A.  My  recollection  is,  Senator,  that 
it  was  an  Assembly  bill ;  it  passed  the  Assembly  and  come  to  the 
Senate. 

Q.  Then  I  ask  the  question,  when  was  it  introduced  in  the  Assem- 
bly with  reference  to  the  introduction  of  the  Tweed  charter  f  A.  I 
couldn't  say,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  before  or  after  the  introduction  of  the  Tweed  cliarter  ? 
A.  If  uiy  recollection  is  right,  the  charter  had  been  introduced  some 
time  in  the  lower  House  before  it  passed  that  body ;  that  could  be 
ascertained  by  the  journal,  Z  suppose. 

Q.  Had  the  registry  bill  passed  the  Assembly  before  the  Tweed 
charter  passed  the  Senate  ?    A.  Zt  must  have  passed. 

Q.  Do  yon  recollect  that  it  had  !  A.  Zt  could  not  have  been  other- 
wise, because  it  come  to  the  Senate  and  was  amended  and  passed  by 
the  Senate  before  the  charter. 

Q.  Yon  say  the  registry  bill  was  amended  in  the  Senate?  A.  Z 
80  understand  it ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  political  party  had  the  majority  in  the  Assembly  that 
session  t    A.  The  democrats. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  that  this  registry  bill  in  the  Assembly  was 
a  party  measure  ?  A.  Z  understood  it  was  supported  by  republicans 
on  the  same  ground. 

Q.  As  a  party  measure  ?  A.  The  same  grounds  that  it  was  by  the 
Senate,  as  a  compromise  for  the  passage  of  the  charter. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  the  registry  bill  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  understood  the  registry  bill  was  supported  in  the  Assembly 
prior  to  any  action  upon  the  Tweed  charter  in  the  Senate,  upon  the 
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ground  of  a  compromise  in  respect  to  the  two  bills  ?    A.  That  is  my 
recollection,  though  I  don't  know  positively. 

Q.  Can  you  state  how  long  before  action  on  the  Tweed  charter  in 
the  Senate  the  registry  bill  passed  the  House?  A.  It  must  have  been 
several  days,  because  the  registry  bill  had  been  in  the  Senate,  and 
considered  in  the  Senate,  and  amended  and  passed,  and  returned  to 
the  Assembly,  and  the  amendments  concurred  in  before  the  charter 
passed  the  Senate. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  amendments  were  made  in  the  Senate? 
A.  I  don't,  only  with  a  view  to  make  it  more  stringent. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  to  whom  that  registry  law  gave  power  to 
appoint  inspectors  of  election  ?  A.  I  don't  now ;  it  is  a  good  while 
to  remember. 

Q.  You  are  not  able  to  tell  whether  that  bill  gave  the  power  to  the 
mayor  of  New  York  or  not?     A.  I  think  it  did  not. 

Q.  Did  yon  give  any  attention  to  the  details  of  that  bill  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir ;  I  think  I  pretty  thoroughly  understood  them  at  the  time. 

Q.  What  committee  had  charge  of  that  bill  in  the  Senate?  A.  I 
couldn't  say. 

Q.  What  committee  were  you  on  in  the  Senate,  besides  the  com- 
mittee on  charitable  and  religious  societies?  A.  The  committee  on 
banks. 

Q.  You  was  not  on  th^  committee  on  cities  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  yon  remember  that  a  charter  had  been  introduced  in  the 
Senate  for  the  city  of  New  York,  before  the  introduction  of  the 
Tweed  charter,  and  that  it  had  passed  that  body  ?  A.  I  didn't  under- 
stand you.  Senator. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  wliether  or  not  the  young  democracy  charter, 
so  calledj  had  been  introduced  in  the  Senate,  and  had  passed  that 
body  before  the  Tweed  charter  was  introduced  ?  A.  I  don't  think 
there  was  any  such  charter  passed. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  whether  it  had  been  introduced  in  the  Senate 
or  not  ?    A.  I  don't. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  that  Senator  Michael  Norton  introduced  that 
charter  in  the  Senate?  A.  My  recollection  was,  it  had  been  intro- 
duced in  the  House. 

Q.  I  speak  of  the  Senate  ?  A.  I  could  not  say  whether  it  had 
been  introduced  in  the  Senate  or  not. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  two  other  measures  that  the  so-called  yonng 
democracy  had  in  the  Senate  that  winter,  one  in  relation  to  the  super- 
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visors  of  the  coaoty  of  N6w  York,  and  another,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
the  reorganization  of  the  police  department  of  the  city  of  New  York  1 
A.  I  remember  of  snch  bills,  bat  my  impression  is  they  hadn't  been 
introdnoed  in  the  Senate,  but  had  been  in  the  Hoase. 

Q.  Then  yon  don't  recollect  that  all,  or  any,  of  those  bills  passed 
the  Senate  before  the  Tweed  charter  was  acted  upon }  A.  I  think 
they  didn't  pass  the  Senate. 

Q.  Do  yon  remember  at  what  stage  of  the  progress  of  the  Tweed 
charter  through  the  Senate  yon  became  favorable  to  it  t  A.  I  don't 
know  that  I  had  expressed  any  opinion  as  to  my  support  until  the 
caacos. 

Q.  Yon  think  you  had  expressed  no  opinion  prior  to  that?  A.  In 
fact,  1  hadn't  been  in  ray  seat  for  a  few  days. 

Q.  Had  you  taken  any  position,  or  reached  any  conclusion,  in 
respect  to  the  Tweed  charter,  before  the  republican  caucus?  A.  1 
bad  not.  « 

Q.  Was  your  own  laction  in  respect  to  that  charter  influenced  by 
the  action  of  the  caucus  f  A.  It  was,  but  more  particularly  by  Mr. 
Greeley. 

Q.  In  what  respect  did  Mr.  Greeley  influence  your  action  ?  A. 
By  personal  letter,  and  by  articles  in  the  Tribune,  and  personal 
interview* 

Q.  Have  you  the  letter  with  you !    A.  I  have  a  copy  of  it,  sir. 

Q.  In  manuscript t    A.  No,  sir;  it  is  printed  in  a  circular. 

Q.  Will  yon  allow  me  to  look  at  it  f  A.  Yes,  sir.  [Copy  pro- 
duced.] 

Mr.  BoHOOHMAKEB — There  is  no  objection  to  the  letter  being  in,  I 
nipposel 

Q.  Yon  state  the  letter  of  Mr.  Greeley  was  the  chief  thing  that 
influenced  your  action  ?  A.  Understand  me ;  that,  and  the  articles 
published  for  several  days  previous  in  the  Tribune,  and  the  personal 
interview  with  Mr.  Greeley  at  the  time  he  was  in  Albany,  and  his 
speech  before  the  committee  on  municipal  affairs. 

Q.  The  printed  copy  of  the  letter  in  this  pamphlet  you  know  to 
be  correct,  I  suppose  ?    A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Suppose  you  read  it,  and  let  the  stenographer  take  it?    A. 

"  New  Yobk  Tbibunb,        ) 
"  New  Yobk,  Ma/rch  27, 1870.  \ 

"  Dkab  Sib. —  It  is  indispensable  that,  out  of  the  present  feuds  in 
the  Legialatare,  we  get  an  honest  election  law.    That  is  our  share, 
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and  we  mast  not  fail  to  secure  it.  The  bearer,  Judge  Waterbury,  is 
a  democrat  of  the  anti-Tweed  stamp,  who  can  indicate  the  reforms 
which  are  needed.    I  pray  you  hear  and  heed  him. 

«  Yours. 

«  HORACE  GREELEY. 

"  Hon.  N.  WiNSLOW,  Senate,  Albany." 

• 

Q.  Who  is  the  person  referred  to  as  Judge  Waterbury  in  that 

letter  f    A.  It  was  a  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Q.  Was  it  Nelson  J.  Waterbury  t  A.  I  understood  it  to  be  bo  ; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  deliver  the  letter  to  you  f    A.  He  did ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  an  interview  with  him  t    A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  him  on  the  subject  of  the 
election  law  t  A.  My  impression  is  that  he  came  there  with  the 
election  law,  and  I  think  we  had  his  bill,  or  the  provisions  of  his 
bill,  before  our  caucueu  ' 

Q.  Was  he  present  at  that  caucus  !    A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  You  say  you  think  you  had  the  provisions  of  his  bill  before 
your  caucus ;  were  they  considered  and  acted  upon  by  your  cancus  { 
A.  I  think  that  the  important  ones  were  embodied  in  the  bill. 

Q.  You  mean  the  important  provisions  of  the  Waterbury  bill  t 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  embodied  in  what  t    A.  In^he  registry  law. 

Q.  Was  there  another  registry  law  besides  the  Waterbury  law  ? 
A.  My  understanding  of  it  was  that  the  registry  law  had  been  intro- 
duced in  the  lower  House ;  whether  it  was  the  same  one,  I  don't 
know,  but  Mr.  Greeley,  at  the  ti  me  of  our  caucus,  suggested  amend- 
ments, which  I  understood  to  be  those  which  had  been  suggested  by 
Mr.  Waterbury  ;  still  I  only  had  that  from  inference,  that  they  were 
the  same. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  now  whether  or  not  any  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Waterbury  election  law  were  incorporated  in  the  bill  as  it  was 
finally  passed  t    A.  My  impressions  are  that  they  were. 

Q.  Can  you  recall  any  of  those  provisions  1  A.  No,  sir ;  I  could 
not,  from  memory. 

Q.  Who  were  the  Senators  in  the  republican  caucus  who  took  au 
active  part  t  A«  I  don't  know  that  I  could  name  any  one,  particu- 
larly. 

Q.  Well,  did  any  Senator  or  Senators  take  an  active  part  in  advising 
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the  repablican  Senators  in  respect  to  their  action  npon  the  New 
York  city  bills  t  A.  As  I  said  before,  most  of  the  time  of  that  cancns 
was  taken  up  by  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Greeley. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Greeley  make  any  remarks  in  respect  to  the  Tweed 
charter?  A.  His  remarks  were,  as  I  said  before,  nearly  all  confined, 
as  he  said,  to  the  danger  of  our  being  cheated,  unless  we  secured  the 
registry  law  first. 

Q.  Do  you  now  recollect  that  he  said  any  thing  in  respect  to  the 
Tweed  charter  f    A.  I  don't,  there  in  the  caucus. 

Q.  I  mean  in  that  caucus  i  A.  No,  sir ;  only  to  advise  that  it  was 
the  best  thing  to  do,  if  we  get  the  registry  law,  to  pass  it. 

Q.  You  state  that  he  did  gii^  that  advice  ?  A.  Yes,  sir,  I  do, 
most  emphatically. 

Q.  And  no  republican  Senator,  whose  name  you  can  now  recollect, 
gave  any  advice  upon  the  subject  ?  A.  No,  I  could  not  call  names  ; 
it  was  a  good  while  ago. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  whether  any  republican  Senator  did  make  any 
remarks  or  suggestions,  or  give  any  advice  in  favor  of  the  Tweed 
charter  7     A.  They  must  have  been  or  they  would  not  have  been  — 

Q.  I  aek  you  if  you  recollect }  A.  I  recollect  the  general  con- 
versation ;  I  coul^  not  recollect  the  words  of  any  republican  at  that 
time. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  be  understood,  Mr.  Winslow,  as  stating  that 
the  conclusion  at  which  that  caucus  arrived  was  due  to  the  influence 
of  Mr.  Greeley  and  his  remarks  in  favor  of  the  Tweed  charter  ?  A. 
I  don't  know  asnt  was  entirely  to  his  influence,  but  it  certainly  had 
its  weight ;  it  did  with  me. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  or  know  whether  any  conversation  had  taken 
place  with  Mr.  Tweed,  before  that  caucus  was  held,  in  reference  to 
the  caucus?     A.  I  don't  get  your  question. 

Q.  Do  you  know,  as  a  fact,  whether  or  not  any  conversation  had 
taken  place  between  Mr.  Tweed  and  any  of  the  republican  Senators 
in  respect  to  that  caucus  before  it  was  held  ?  A.  No,  sir,  I  don't ; 
it  was  stated  in  the  caucus  that  we  could  have  our  registry  law  if 
the  charter  was  allowed  to  pass. 

Q.  Who  stated  that  ?    A.  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

Q.  Did  you  state  it  ?    A.  No,  sir,  I  didn't. 

Q.  Did  Senator  Woodin  state  it  ?  A.  Not  to  my  recollection ;  I 
think  not,  however. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Greely  state  it?    A.  I  wish  to  say  again  that  I  couldn't 
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tell  you  the  names  of  the  parties  who  made  the  statement,  but  it  was 
a  matter  of  general  conversation  in  the  caucns;  Mr.  Greeley  occupied 
considerable  time  in  reiterating  bow  we  had  been  cheated  in  pre- 
vious elections. 

Q.  That  we  don't  care  any  thing  about  here ;  was  there  any  thing 
said  in  that  caucus  in  respect  to  the  position  or  views  of  Senator 
Tweed  ?    A.  I  don't  remember  that  there  was. 

Q.  Or  in  a*espect  to  the  action  of  democratic  Senators !  A.  tt  was 
stated  there  that  they  would  give  us  the  registry  bill  if  we  would 
give  them  the  charter. 

Q.  Was  that  fact  known  that  they  would  do  that }  A.  It  was  so 
understood. 

Q.  Did  you  know  it  as  a  fact!  A.  I  only  knew  it  from  the  state- 
ments made  that  it  was  so. 

Q.  From  what  statement  ?  A.  From  statements  made  in  the 
caucus. 

Q.  By  whom  ?    A.  By  different  members. 

Q.  Did  yon  make  the  statement !  A.  I  didn't ;  I  didn't  take 
an  active  part  in  the  caucns ;  I  was  very  much  out  of  health  at  the 
time. 

Q.  Then  you  are  not  able  to  state  now  who  made  any  such  state- 
ment in  the  republican  caucus !    A.  !No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  your  learn,  in  any  way,  Mr.  Winslow,  that  a  fund  of  ncioney 
had  been  raised  in  New  York  city,  or  elsewhere,  to  influence  the 
action  of  either  branch  of  the  L^slature,  in  respect  to  New  York 
city  legislation  at  that  time  f    A.  I  didn't. 

Q.  Had  you  heard  any  thing  on  that  subject  f    A.  1/  had  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  pecuniary  consideration  that  inflaenced 
t;he  action  of  any  republican  member  of  that  caucus !    A.  I  don't. 

Q.  Or  that  influenced  the  action,  or  was  given  for  the  purpose  of 
influencing  the  action  of  any  Senator  in  voting  upon  those  New  York 
city  bills,  or  any  of  them  f    A.  I  don't. 

Q.  What  did  you  understand  by  the  expression  in  Mr.  Greeley's 
letter,  "  Judge  Waterbury  is  a  democrat  of  the  anti-Tweed  stamp  1 " 
A.  I  understand  that  Mr.  Waterbury  was  very  tenacious  about  the 
election  law,  that  is  my  impression  about  it ;  I  don't  know  what 
particular  position  he  held  in  the  democracy. 

Q.  I  only  ask  you  what  yon  understood  by  the  expression,  **  a 
democrat  of  the  anti-Tweed  stamp?"  A.  I  don't  know  what  he 
had  reference  to  there. 
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Q.  Did  jon  anderetand  that  Mr.  Greeley  was  hostile  to  Tweed  and 
his  legislation  f    A.  I  didn't ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  What  pamphlet  is  this  ?  A.  That  controversy  I  had ;  it  is  an 
answer  to  an  article  that  Greeley  pablished  in  his  paper. 

Q.  This  was  yonr  response }  A.  It  is ;  mostly  extracts  from  The 
Tribune. 

Q.  What  was  yonr  business,  Mr.  Winslow,  when  you  was  elected 
to  the  Senate  in  1869  f  A.  I  was  banking,  and  real  estate,  in  a 
small  way. 

Q.  What  position  in  the  bank  did  you  holdl  A.  I  was  a  private 
banker. 

Q.  Where  was  the  bank  located  ?    A.  Watertown. 

Q.  What  was  it  called  ?  A.  "  Merchants'  bank,  N.  Winslow, 
banker." 

Q.  Was  any  one  associated  with  you  in  the  bank  ?     A.  No  sir. 

Q.  Ton  were  alone  ?    A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  clerks,  I  suppose  ?    A.  Yes,  sir ;  cashier. 

Q.  Where  did  you  keep  or  make  your  deposits  during  the  year 
1870 1    A.  At  the  National  Trust  Company  in  this  city. 

Q.  In  the  city  of  New  York  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  mean  yonr  personal,  individual  deposits  t  A.  At  the  National 
Trust  Company  in  New  York. 

Q.  In  1870  I  refer  to  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  deposits  there  in  March  or  April  of  that 
year  I    A.  I  presume  I  did. 

Q.  Do  yon  recollect  whether  you  did  or  not  ?  A.  It  is  very  prob- 
able that  I  did  ;  I  could  not  give  you  the  date  now. 

Q.  Where  is  the  office  of  that  company  located  ?  A.  Corner  of 
Broadway  and  Warren  streets. 

Q.  Did  yon  make  or  keep  any  deposits  at  any  other  place  during 
that  year  t  A.  No,  sir,  only  a  small  account,  at  home,  that  I  received 
tbere,  tor  rents,  etc. 

Q.  Has  yonr  account  closed  with  the  Trust  Company  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Still  have  an  account  {     A.  Still  have  an  account. 

By  Mr.  Brablbt  : 

Q.  Mr.  Winslow,  I  understood  yon  to  say  that  it  was  stated,  that 
if  the  republicans  of  the  Senate  would  support  the  Tweed  charter, 
they  could  have  the  passage  of  this  registry  law ;  now,  I  want  to 
aacertain  from  you,  who  that  arrangement  was  made  with  ?    A.  I 
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couldn't  tell  you,  sir  ;  it  was  stated  in  our  caucus  that  we  could  have 
the  registry  law,  providing  the  charter  was  passed,  and  Mr.  Greeley 
-was  very  tenacious  about  securing  the  passage  of  the  registry  law,  for 
he  reiterated,  time  and  time  again,  that  they  would  cheat  us ;  that 
we  could  not  rely  upon  their  statements,  and  that  we  must  have  the 
registry  law  first. 

Q.  You  must  have  understood  that  somebody  had  assumed  to 
make  an  arrangement  for  the  democratic  members  of  the  Senate  f  A. 
I  couldn't  tell  you  who. 

Q.  Have  you  any  sort  of  recollection  now,  who  made  that  state- 
ment in  your  caucus,  as  you  call  it  ?    A.  I  have  not ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  the  leading  member  of  the  Senate  on  the  democratic 
side  that  year  ?  A.  Well,  there  might  be  a  difference  of  opinion  as 
regards  to  who  was. 

Q.  Your  opinion  —  you  were  there?  A.  My  opinion  would  be, 
that  it  was  Senator  Hardenburgh ;  he  was  one  of  the  ablest  men 
there  were  in  the  Senate ;  Senator  Murphy  was  a  very  prominent 
man. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Tweed  have  any  controlling  influence  there  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir ;  he  had  great  influence.  * 

Q.  Did  you  understand  there  had  been  any  caucus  of  the  demo- 
cratic members  of  the  Senate,  and  that  out  of  that  had  come  this 
arrangement,  or  this  undertaking  f  A.  That  was  my  understanding 
of  the  case ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  you  don't  understand  now  that  the  democrats  generally 
in  the  Senate  supported  the  registry  law,  do  you  }  A.  I  think  the 
majority  of  them  did  ;  I  could  not  give  the  precise  vote. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect,  sir,  whether  the  registry  bill  had  the  support 
of  any  of  the  members  of  the  Senate  who  were  knr»wn  as  the  young 
democracy  ?    A.  I  don't  recollect. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  say  that  it  had  the  support  of  any  member  of 
the  Senate  who  was  opposed  to  the  young  democracy  —  any  demo- 
crats?    A.  It  must  have  had  in  order  to  get  the  majority  to  paas  it. 

Q.  Did  you  understand,  then,  it  was  Tweed  and  anti-Tweed  demo- 
crats in  the  Senate?  A.  My  impression  is  that  quarrel  had  been 
pretty  well  cooked  —  healed  up  by  that  time. 

Q.  Mr.  Greeley  published  his  card  in  his  paper,  did  he  not,  in 
reference  to  his  conversation  with  you,  and  his  action  before  the 
Senate  committee  when  considering  the  Tweed  charter?  A.  I  think 
not,  sir ;  it  was  in  regard  to  a  statement  I  made  during  the  canvas 
that  he  published  his  card. 
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Q.  I  ask  yon  if  Mr.  Greeley  need  this  langna^ :  ^^  Mr.  Winslow 
does  not  even  assert  in  his  last  card  that  he  ever  asked  him  to  vote 
for  Tweed's  charter.  The  best  he  can  do  is  to  pick  out  of  the 
Tribune  a  few  disconnected  sentences,  and  so  pnt  them  together  as 
to  seem  or  pretend  to  have  made  out  a  qualified  approval  of,  or 
acquiescence  in,  that  charter,  or  parts  of  it,  as  preferable  to  no  reform 
whatever.  Thus  he  misuses  my  speech  before  the  Ooinmittee  on 
Cities  at  Albany,  when  he  knows  perfectly  well  that  the  speech  was 
against  the  Tweed  charter,  and  that  any  fair  report  proves  exactly 
that.  He  does  not  attempt  to  deny  my  express  statement  that,  in 
the  only  conversation  I  ever  had  with  him  on  the  subject  —  that  in 
the  side  room  of  the  Senate  chamber  on  the  evening  before  the  char- 
ter passed  —  I  said  all  that  I  conld  against  any  republican  support  of 
that  contrivance,  urging  that  its  triumph  would  surely  defeat  us,  and 
insure  a  sweeping  democratic  victory  in  the  fall,  as  it  did.''  Did 
Mr.  Greeley  publish  that  statement  in  a  card  t  A.  He  did,  but  it 
was  not  supported  by  any  evidence. 

Q.  I  don't  ask  whether  it  was  true  or  not,  I  ask  whether  he  pub- 
lished that  ?    A.  Yes,  sir.  * 

Q.  Did  he  -also  say  '^  I  believe  Messrs.  Joseph  B.  Yarnnm  and 
William  Laimbeer  were  present  at  that  conference — at  all  events, 
the  Hon.  Francis  S.  Thayer,  Senator  from  the  thirteenth  district, 
who  heartily  concurred  with  me,  is  still  living  near  Albany,  and  will, 
I  cannot  doubt,  confirm  my  statement  to  the  letter.  I  am  snre  I 
never  spoke  to  Mr.  Winslow  in  favor  of  any  charter,  except  at  this 
conference,  and  then  I  did  my  very  utmost  to  persuade  him  to  vote 
against  it.  But  Mr.  Tweed's  arguments  proved  more  cogent  than 
mine ;  if  any  wonder  why,  Senator  Wood's  case,  when  concladed, 
will  doubtless  show.  "  H.  G." 

Q.  Was  that  in  this  card  %  A.  It  was  in  The  Tribune,  but  it  is 
not  the  fiEicts. 

Q.  Mr.  Winslow,  ,yon  have  extracts  from  The  Tribune  in  that 
document  that  you  have  there  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  refer  to  any  extracts  of  The  Tribune  showing  that 
paper  advocated  the  passage  of  that  Tweed  charter  in  1870  that  you 
claim  shows  that ;  read  it  if  yoo  please ;  give  the  date  of  it  if  you  can } 

A. 

[Fbom  the  Teibunb,  Thttesday,  March  81,  1870.] 

CHARTER  REFORM  AT  ALBANY. 

The  Tweed-Sweeney  manicipal  charter  was  yesterday  driven 
through  the  Assembly  at  railroad  speed,  according  to  programme. 
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It  DOW  comes  before  the  Senate,  where  its  fate  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
republican  minority.  We  entreat  them  to  accord  it  their  careful, 
deliberate  scrutiny.  It  is  an  improvement  on  the  original  Frear 
charter,  and  we  think,  also,  on  that  which  was  killed  last  week.  It 
is  eminently  right  in  dislodging  from  office  our  present  boards  of 
aldermen  and  assistants.  *  *  *  Above  all,  beyond  all,  before 
all,  give  us  a  law  which  shall  henceforth  secure  to  the  legal  voters  of 
our  city  their  constitutional  right  to  choose  their  own  rulers.  All 
else  is  nothing  to  this !  We  have  been  ruled  by  ballot-box  stuffers 
long  enough.  Make  it  certain  that  every  legal  elector's  vote  shall 
count  exactly  one  wherever  he  sees  fit  to  cast  it,  as  the  law  directs, 
and  that  no  other  vote  shall  be  cast  at  all,  and  we  can  live  under 
almost  any  charter ;  without  this,  no  charter  can  do  us  any  good. 
We  entreat  the  republican  Senators  to  look  sharply  to  this  point  It 
is  the  TliermopylsB  of  the  struggle.  Trust  not  to  their  professions, 
we  are  sick  of  them.  *  *  *  Vote  with  any  faction,  for  any 
charter,  that  will  protect  us  against  illegal  votes.  You  cannot  be  too 
rigorous  in  dealing  with  those  who  have  degraded  our  elections  into 
a  revolting  farce,  by  stuffing  half  the  ballot-box^s  with  illegal  votes 
and  falsifying  the  votes  east  in  the  remaining  districts  by  fraudulent 
returns.  Vote  for  any  charter  that  will  protect  us  from  a  repetition 
of  these  frauds  and  for  none  that  leaves  us  exposed  to  their 
perpetuation ! 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  after  that  charter  passed,  at  some  time, 
Mr.  Greeley  asserted  in  his  paper  that  lie  opposed  its  passage,  do  you 
not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  when  at  Albany  he  made  a  speech  against  it;  you 
understand  that  he  asserted  that  in  his  paper  after  its  passage }  A. 
Yes,  sir ;  but  he  did  make  the  spc.  c;h  in  favor  of  it. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  copy  of  hi  speech  mftde  at  Albany?  A.  A 
portion  of  it ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  ?    A.  In  this  paper  in  my  hand. 

Q.  Refer  to  it  ?  A.  I  was  going  to  read  another  extract  that  you 
referred  me  to. 

Mr.  Bbadlby  —  I  don't  see  any  thing  in  that  particularly  either 
way. 

Mr.  WiNSLOw  —  He  says,  "  We  are  not  here  to  ask  you  to  reject  it." 

By  Senator  Garpenteb  : 

Q.  Does  that  refer  to  the  charter  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiNSLow  —  You  spoke  about  reading  some  other  extract  f 
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Mr.  Bradleht  —  I  am  not  particular,  unless  you  desire  to  read  it. 
Mr.  WiHSLOW  —  There  is  another  that  I  would  like  to  read,  two 
others. 

[Fbom  Thb  Tmbunb  of  Fbiday,  Maboh  25,  1870.] 

**  It  is  idle  to  talk  of  any  real,  practical,  abiding  reform  of  our 
municipal  rule  which  does  not  begin  by  purifying  our  ballot-boxes. 
So  long  as  these  are  stuffed  with  illegal  votes,  or  their  verdict  is  falsi- 
fied by  fraudulent  returns,  we  shall  have  corrupt,  profligate,  plunder- 
ing rulers.  The  stream  cannot  rise  higher  than  its  fountain,  and 
elections,  vitiated  by  wholesale  frauds,  never  did  and  never  will  result 
in  honest,  frugal  rule.  No  reform  of  our  municipality  can  be  worth 
a  straw  which  is  not  based  upon  elections  by  legal  voters,  each  voting 
bat  once  at  any  election.  TJntil  this  point  is  conceded  and  secured, 
it  matters  very  little  what  professions  are  made,  what  reforms  are 
engrafted  on  our  charter,  or  what  popular  indignation  is  aroused  by 
some  flagrant  official  villainy.  Aldermen  elected  by  the  votes  of 
criminals  (and  every  illegal  voter  is  a  criminal),  will  be  the  tools  of 
the  felons  to  whom  they  owe  their  power,  and  he  is  a  fool  who 
imagines  that  such  will  or  can  be  a  terror  to  evil-doers,  or  helpful  to 
any  good.  Whosoever  professes  to  seek  municipal  reform,  yet  will 
not  co-operate  in  securing  honest  elections  by  legal  voters  only,  is  a 
hyprocrite  and  a  swindler." 

[Fbok  Thb  Tbibunb  of  Wednesday,  Maboh  30, 1870.] 

THE  NEW  CHARTER. 

"  The  people  of  our  city  will  not  have  leisure  carefully  to  examine 
the  provisions  of  the  proposed  new  charter  for  this  city.  We  call  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  the  following  important  points  in  this  new 
instrument :  1.  The  board  of  aldermen  is  to  be  composed  of  flfteen 
members,  to  be  elected  on  a  general  ticket.  This  will  b  ,^  a  very  great 
improvement  on  the  other  plan,  and  will  probably  result  in  turning 
to  the  board  men  of  good  repute.  We  think  that  respectable  and 
trustworthy  men  can  be  induced  to  accept  a  nomination  on  a  general 
ticket  who  will  not  now  permit  their  names  to  be  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  board.  All  along  we  have  insisted  that  this  was  a 
change  essential  to  the  good  government  of  this  city.  2.  A  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  board  of  aldermen  is  made  necessary  for  every 
increase  of  salary  and  for  the  creation  of  new  offices.  3.  The  street 
and  Croton  aqueduct  departments  are  united  into  one  department, 
called  the  department  of  public  works,  with  on^  responsible  head, 
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instead  of  four,  as  at  present.  4.  A  department  of  docks  is  created 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  our  river  front  and  providing  accommo- 
dations commensnrate  with  the  trade  of  our  city.  It  is  said  that  the 
board  of  docks  is  to  have  the  powers  set  forth  in  the  several  bills  that 
the  citizens'  association  has  had  introduced  in  the  Legislature  from 
time  to  time.  5.  The  municipal  government  is  made  a  symmetrical 
whole.  All  the  heads  of  departments  are  appointed  by  the  mayor 
without  any  concurrent  vote  of  the  board  of  aldermen  ;  and  the  mayor 
has  power  to  iii^peach  heads  of  departments,  and,  after  conviction,  to 
remove  them  from  office.  Heads  of  departmepts  cannot  be  removed 
without  cause.  6.  The  members  of  the  various  commissions  hold 
their  positions  by  appointment  by  the  mayor.  7.  The  commissions 
are  deprived  of  their  metropolitan  features,  but  the  other  features  are 
retained.  8.  The  mayor  will  have  the  power  of  giving  our  people 
good  municipal  government,  and  will  be  responsible  for  whatever  of 
bad  government  may  still  exist. 

The  above  are  the  general  features  of  the  proposed  city  charter,  and 
from  these  it  can  be  seen  that  it  has  points  of  decided  superiority  to 
our  present  wretched  anarchy ;  but  we  must  insist  that  an  efficient 
election  law,  whereby  fraudulent  voting  shall  be  prevented  and  pun- 
ished, is  the  first  requisite  of  our  present  condition  ;  no  municipality 
chosen  by  repeaters  and  ballot-box  stufiers  can  be  honest  or  beneficent. 

Mr.  WiNSLOW  —  With  the  committee's  permission,  I  will  read  a 
short  extract  from  his  speech  before  the  Committee  on  Municipal 
Afiairs. 

By  Senator  Spraotib  : 

Q.  Was  that  speech  made  before  either  the  registry  bill  or  the 
charter  was  passed}  A.  Yes,  sir;  the  following  are  extracts  from 
what-Mr.  Greeley  said. 

Q.  Let  me  interrupt  you  by  asking  where  you  derived  that  copy 
from !     A.  From  The  Tribune. 

Q.  It  is  copied  from  The  Tribune  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  I  feel  very  bertain  I  speak  the  minds  of  a  majority  of  that  meet- 
ing (held  in  New  York,)  when  I  say  they  do  not  wish  to  be  regarded 
by  your  committee  as  either  advocates  or  opponents  of  the  document 
now  before  you  " — 

Senator  Spkagub  (interrupting)  —  What  was  that  ?  '  A.  That  was 
the  Tweed  charter,  then  under  consideration  before  the  Committee  on 
Municipal  Affairs. 
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*^  They  aak  me  to  appear  aa  one  of  their  nnraber  to  aet  forth  certain 
amendments  thev  wish  to  be  made  to  that  charter ;  but  they  do  not 
offer  them  in  any  factions  spirit,  nor  do  they  desire  to  be  understood 
by  yon  or  by  any  member  of  the  Legislatnre  as  enemies  of  the 
charter  reform.  On  the  other  hand,  they  ask  me  to  appear  before 
you  and  assure  yon  that  reform  is  an  especial  necessity  of  the  city  ; 
and  as  they  regard  this  document  as  embodying  many  excellent 
advances  to  reform.  We  are  not  here  to  aak  yon  to  reject  it ;  we  ask 
you  to  improve  it;  we  ask  you  to 'adopt  certain  amendments  that 
will  make  it  more  nsefnl  and  more  efficient,  as  we  think,  than  it 
would  be  in  the  state  in  which  it  was  first  presented.  «  *  * 
Now,  in  presenting  to  you  the  programme  of  resolutions  which  were 
adopted  at  that  meeting  (somewhat  hastily,  I  admit),  I  shall  refer  to 
the  first  item  on  this  card,  which,  indeed,  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
what  I  have  to  say  to-day.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  not  only  the  most 
important,  but  it  ought  to  be  the  first  contained  in  any  measure  for 
the  reform  of  our  city  government,  that  is,  the  purification  of  our 
election.  I  don't  care  if  an  archangel  were  to  make  a  charter  for  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  then  you  were  to  elect  by  ballot-box  stuffers, 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  have  an  honest  government.  Bnrke  said 
that  the  foundation  and  aim  of  all  good  government  was  to  get  twelve 
honesty  impartial  men  into  a  jury  box.  In  tiie  same  way  I  say  that 
the  foundation  of  all  reform  in  the  government  of  the  city  of  New 
York  must  be  the  conviction  that  every  legal  voter  is  at  liberty  to 
cast  one  ballot  into  the  ballot-box,  and  that  no  one  else  can  cast  any 
ballot  whatever.  If  you  have  secured  us  that,  you  have  secured  ns 
the  thing  we  most  need.  *  *  *  "VVe  are  anxious  then,  first  of  all, 
that  there  should  be  such  an  election  law  as  should  embody  these 
principles :  First,  that  the  receiver  is  as  bad  as  the  thief;  that  the 
man  who  incites  or  suborns  men  to  vote  illgally  should  be  punished 
at  least  as  severely  as  the  person  whom  he  incited  to  vote." 

By  Mr.  Bbadlet  : 

Q.  That  is  not  all  the  speech  he  made  there!    A.  The  extract, 
substantially  the  whole  of  it ;  yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Spbigos  : 

Q.  Was  it  after  Mr.  Oreeley  made  that  speech  before  the  commit- 
tee that  he  appeared  before  the  republican  caucns  f    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  in  conversation  that  you  had  with  him  there,  you  were 
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satisfied  that  he  was  willing  that  the  republican  members  should  vote 
for  what  was  known  as  the  Tweed  charter,  providing  yon  conld  get 
the  registry  act  ?    A.  Certainly. 

Q.  The  thing  he  most  impressed  upon  yoa  was,  to  get  the  re^stry 
act  first  {    A.  As  he  said,  ^^  Not  let  them  cheat  yon.'' 

Q.  The  thing  he  most  impressed  upon  yon  was  to  get  the  registry 
act  first  ?    A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  done  in  accordance  with  his  views,  as  you  understood 
them  ?    A.  Tes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Spbaque  : 

Q.  Mr.  Winslow,  were  those  articles  that  were  published  in  The 
Tribune,  and  which  you  claim  to  be  favorable  to  the  Tweed  charter, 
published  before  the  registry  law  was  passed  or  after  !    A.  Before. 

Q.  When,  with  reference  to  the  passage  of  the  registry  law  and  the 
Tweed  charter,  was  the  article  published  stating  that  Mr.  Greeley 
was* opposed  to  the  Tweed  charter?  A.  It  was  two  years  after ;  I 
think  it  was  during  the  session  of  1872  that  this  article  was  pub- 
lished where  he  states  he  was  opposed  to  it,  after  the  abuses  in  New 
York  —  the  frauds  in  New  York. 

Q.  When  did  Mr.  Tweed  leave  his  seat !  A.  At  the  close  of  the 
1871  session. 

Q.  Have  yon  had  any  communication  with  him  since  that  time  f 
A.  I  have  not  seen  him  since,  nor  had  any  communication  with  him 
whatever. 

Q.  Has  he  sent  any  check  to  you  or  you  to  him  {  A.  No,  sir  ;  he 
has  not. 

Q.  Has  Mr.  Tweed,  to  your  knowledge,  sent  any  message  to  you, 
or  information  !     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  check  to  you,  from  that  time  to  this  ?  A.  He  has  not,  from 
that  time  to  this. 

Q.  Nor  have  you  to  him?     A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  communication  with  Senator  Woodin  since 
the  session  of  1871,  with  reference  to  the  Tweed  charter?  A.  Let 
me  understand  you.  Senator. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  communication  with  Senator  Woodin  since 
the  passage  of  the  Tweed  charter,  with  reference  to  it  ?  A.  We 
have  talked  the  matter  over,  and  discussed  articles  that  have  been 
published  in  regard  to  it,  in  the  Senate  when  we  were  there. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  talk  with  him  since  this -article  was  pnb- 
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lished  in  The  World  ?     A.  T  have  not  seen  him,  nor  had  any  cora- 
manication  from  him  in  regard  to  it. 

Q*  Nor  sent  any  communication  to  him  f  A.  Nor  sent  any  com- 
innnication  to  him. 

Q.  When  you  entered  the  Senate  in  1870,  was  that  your  first 
experience  as  a  legislator  ?     A.  It  was ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  known  Senator  Wobdin  up  to  that  time?  A.  Never 
had  seen  him  in  my  life. 

Q.  Was  it  his  first  session  there,  as  you  understood  f  A.  I  under- 
stood it  was ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  Senator  ?    A.  As  Senator. 

Q.  Where  did  you  board  ?    A.  I  boarded  at  the  Delavan  House. 

Q.  Where  did  he  board  ?    A.  I  couldn't  tell  yon. 

Q.  Did  he  board  at  the  Delavan  House  ?  A.  My  impression  is 
that  he  boarded  at  Congress  Hall. 

Q.  He  didn't  board  at  the  Delavan  f  A.I  don't  know ;  I  couldn't 
tell  yon  whether  he  did  or  not,  but  my  impression  is  that  he  boarded 
at  Congress  Hall,  and  I  think  he  has  always  boarded  there. 

Q.  Were  you  on  any  committee  with  him  ?     A.  I  was  not. 

Q.  During  that  session  did  you  visit  his  room  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  I 
was  not  in  his  room. 

Q.  Was  he  ever  in  your  room  1  A.  No,  sir ;  he  was  not ;  we  were 
not  particularly  friendly;  while  we  were  not  enemies,  we  were  not 
warm  friends. 

Q.  Did  you  remit  any  money  from  Albany  during  that  session  ? 
A.  No,  sir ;  remit  ? 

Q.  To  any  place !     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  send  away  any  checks  or  drafts  from  Albany  f  A. 
No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  any  money  in  Albany,  excepting  what  you 
drew  as  yoar  legal  and  lawful  pay  from  the  Senate  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  upon  what  this  allegation,  this  corruption  upon 
your  part,  is  based ;  have  you  any  idea  yourself  where  it  originated, 
or  how  it  was  originated,  or  what  it  is  based  upon  f  A.  I  know, 
Senator,  it  was  based  upon  falsehood ;  where  it  originated  I  don't 
know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  circumstances  out  of  which  it  might  have 
grown  t  A.  No,  sir ;  not  a  shadow  of  any  circumstance  out  of  which 
it  conld  have  been  formed. 

Q.   Did  yon,  during  that  session,  deposit  any  money  with  any 
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bank,  or  any  person,  excepting  your  own  bank  at  Watertown,  and 
this  National  Trust  Company  in  New  York !    A.  I  didn*t. 

Q.  How  much  was  the  democratic  majority  in  the  Senate  at  that 
session  of  1870  f  A.  I  think  they  stood  fourteen  to  eighteen ;  four- 
teen republicans  to  eighteen  democrats. 

Q.  How  many  members  were  there  of  what  was  known  in  the 
Senate  as  the  young  democracy  ?  A.  My  recollection  is  they  started 
out  with  four,  but  very  soon  dropped  down  to  one. 

Q.  They  were  hardly  powerful  enough,  in  conjunction  with  the 
republicans,  to  carry  any  measure  in  opposition  to  the  other  branch 
of  the  democracy  }  A.  It  was  understood  they  hadn't  the  power  to 
aid  us  in  securing  any  legislation  we  wished. 

Q.  Your  only  resource,  then,  was  with  the  other  branch  of  the 
democracy  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  you  understood  it  ?    A.  As  I  understood  it. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  any  other  facts  or  circumstances  throwing  any 
light  upon  this  inquiry  f    A.  I  don't  know  that  I  can. 

By  Mr.  Bradley  : 

Q.  Have  you  learned  in  any  manner  that  any  money  of  any  amount 
was  deposited  or  transferred  to  your  credit  in  any  bank  or  banking 
oflSce  in  the  city  of  New  York,  deposited  during  that  winter  or  spring 
of  1870,  deposited  to  your  credit  by  any  parties  ?  A.  There  was 
none. 

Q.  Or  transferred  to  your  credit  in  any  bank  t  A.  There  was  none 
in  any  bank  in  New  York,  or  anywhere  else. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  bank  account  at  any  place  excepting  at  this 
bank  mentioned.  National  Trust  Company,  in  New  York  city  f  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  elsewhere  out  of  Watertown  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  credit  there,  or  any  amount  of  money  other 
than  the  money  that  you  sent  there  yourself  or  deposited  there  your- 
self?   A.  Not  to  my  knowledge;  no,  sir;  no,  I  didn't. 

By  Senator  Souoonmakeb: 

Q.  Who  are  the  officers  of  that  company  f  A.  Darius  B.  Mangam 
is  president ;  chief  executive  officer. 

Q.  He  is  president  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  are  the  other  officers  I  A.  Thomas  W.  Shannon  is  vice- 
president. 
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Q.  Who  is  the  cashier!  A.  J.  0.  CrnikBhank  is  the  present 
aecretarj. 

Q.  Secretary  and  treasarer  ?     A.  Secretary. 

Q.  Does  he  act  as  treasarer  ?     A.  There  is  no  treasurer,  I  think. 

Q.  Who  is  the  officer  that  has  charge  of  the  books !  A.  I  think 
the  president  or  secretary ;  either  one  took  charge  of  the  books. 

Q.  What  was  the  compensation  of  members  of  the  Legislature  in 
1870 1     A.  We  got  three  dollars  a  day,  sir. 

« 

By  Senator  CARPBirrEB : 

Q.  Mr.  Woodin,yon  are  aware,  is  a  gentleman  who  takes  rather  a 
leading  part  in  discussions  in  the  Senate  at  the  present  time?  A. 
Tea,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  his  position  in  that  respect,  in  1870  ?  A.  He  didn't 
take  a  very  active  part. 

Q.  Did  he  make  any  speeches  during  that  session  ?  A.  I  don't 
recollect  now  of  his  making  but  one,  and  that  he  read  from  manu- 
script. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  session  t  A.  That  was  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  sefision  ;  it  was  in  relation  to  the  sectarian  appropriations,  which 
were  being  discussed  considerably  at  that  time. 

Q.  He  occupied  the  position  of  a  modest  member  then,  did  he,  in 
contradistinction  from  an  active  debating  member }  A.  Yes,  sir ; 
for  the  first  year. 

Q.  What  was  your  position  there  in  that  respect  t  A.  I  don't 
think  I  could  have  been  called  a  leading  member. 

Q.  Did  you  take  an  active  part  in  the  discussions  or  not  t  A.  Noj 
sir ;  I  didn't  take  an  active  part. 

Q.  Did  you  at  the  caucuses  of  the  party  ?    A.  No,  sir ;  I  didn't. 

Q.  How  was  it  with  reference  to  Mr.  Woodin !  A.  I  don't  recol- 
lect that  he  did  take  a  very  active  part ;  there  were  members  of  the 
Senate  that  were  older  and  had  much  more  experience,  and  the  lead 
naturally  fell  upon  them. 

Q.  How  many  were  there  there  that  had  served  during  previous 
years  on  the  republican  side?  A.  Keally  I  don't  know  without  see- 
ing' the  list  to  count  up ;  there  were  quite  a  number. 

Q.  Who  were  the  ones  who  took  a  leading  part  in  the  discussion 
of  the  bill  before  the  Senate  ?  A.  Senator  Kennedy,  of  Syracuse, 
of  the  Onondaga  district,  was  the  prominent  member. 

Q.  Was  Senator  Ohapman  a  member  ?  A.  Senator  Chapman  was 
a  member. 
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Q.  Did  he  take  an  active  part  in  the  diecnssions  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  Senator  Parker  a  member  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  others  who  took  an  active  part  and  who  bad 
been  there  the  previous  session  ?  A.  I  coald  not  recall  the  names 
withont  seeing  the  list. 

Q.  Were  there  many  or  not  republican  Senators  there  who  took  a 
more  active  part  than  Mr.  Woodin  ?  A.  Oh,  yes,  sir ;  I  think  all 
the  old  Senators  took  a  more  active  part  in  legislation  than  any  of 
the  new  ones. 

Q.  Didn't  you  ever  talk  with  Mr.  Woodin  at  all  in  reference  to 
the  Tweed  charter  ?  A.  Never  did,  except  in  public  caucus  —  public 
places. 

Q.  In  the  Senate  chamber,  did  yon  talk  with  him  ?  A.  I  don't 
think  I  did ;  I  am  sure  I  did  not  have  any  talk  with  him. 

Q.  Your  relations  then  were  not  very  cordial?  A.  No,  sir;  they 
were  nc>t. 

Q.  During  the  time  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  the  caucus  in  reference  to  the  Tweed  charter  a  caucus  of 
Senators,  or  republican  Senators  and  republican  Members  of  Assem- 
bly ?  A.  It  was  a  caucus  of  Senators ;  the  only  party  present  that 
I  recollect  of  was  Mr.  Greeley  that  was  not  a  member  of  the  body. 

Q.  The  paramount  desire,  then,  was  to  secure  the  passage  of  the 
registry  law  ?    A.  Yes,  sir ;  by  all ;  beyond  all. 

Q.  Was  it  or  was  it  not  supposed  that  that  law  could  be 
passed,  unless  the  Tweed  charter  was  also  passed  ?  A.  I  didn't  quite 
understand  you. 

Q.  Did  you  or  did  you  not  suppose  that  that  could  be  passed,  unlesa 
the  Tweed  charter  was  passed  ?  A.  We  knew  it  could  not  be  passed 
withont  the  Tweed  charter ;  we  were  powerless  to  pass  such  an  act. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  inducement  that  led  you  to  vote  for  the  Tweed 
charter !  A.  It  had  slipped  my  mind  before  ;  it  was  understood  that 
there  was  an  arrangement  that  ex*Senator  Bell,  who  was  then  Auditot 
of  the  Canal  Department,  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  his  place ; 
there  had  been  a  bill  introduced  previous  to  that  to  legislate  him  out 
of  oifice. 

Q.  Did  you  regard  it  as  a  good  charter  or  a  bad  one  ?  A.  As  a  good 
charter  ;  we  so  regarded  it ;  yes,  sir ;  it  was  supported  by  nearly  the 
entire  republican  press  of  the  country,  to  my  recollection. 

Q.  What  were  your  pecuniary  circumstances  when  you  went  to 
the  Senate  in  1870 1  A.  I  suppose  I  was  pretty  well  to  do  in  the 
world,  for  the  place  I  live. 
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Q.  Did  you  have  more  property  at  the  end  of  the  year,  hi  1870, 
than  you  had  the  first  of  January  of  that  year  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't 
think  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  buy  real  estate  during  that  year  t  A.  I  might  have 
bonght  some;  I  was  constantly  dealing  in  real  estate. 

Q.  But  taking  yoqr  real  estate  and  personal  property  together,  did 
joa  regard  them  at  greater  value  at  the  end  of  the  year  than  at  the 
b^inning?    A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  they  were^of  any  more  value. 

Q.  Did  you  have,  at  any  time  during  that  session,  any  understand- 
ing with  Senator  Woodin,  by  which  he  was  to  receive  any  money  or 
any  valuable  consideration  for  any  vote  he  might  cast  for  any  meas- 
ure before  the  Senate !     A.  I  didn't ;  or  with  anybody  else. 

By  Senator  Sohookmakeb: 

Q.  Mr.  Winslow,  did  you  operate  in  real  estate  in  the  city  of  New 
York  i     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  acquire  the  title  to  any  real  estate  in  the  city  of  New 
York  in  1870 1     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  was  any  real  estate  held  by  any  person  for  your  benefit } 
A.  There  was  none. 

Q.  You  stated,  Mr.  Winslow,  that  the  reason  given  for  a  more 
stringent  election  law  was.  it  was  charged  there  had  frauds  been 
committed  a  year  or  two  before  in  the  city  of  New  Tork  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  aware,  after  the  passage  of  that  more  stringent  registry 
law,  the  same  charges  were  made  in  respect  to  subsequent  elections  ? 
A.  I  don't  know,  Senator,  that  I  have  heard  of  an  election  in  several 
years  but  what  there  has  been  more  or  less  charges  of  fraud. 

By  Senator  Bbadlbt  : 

Q.  Up  to  last  fall  ?  A.  I  think*  I  have  heard  of  some  slight  errors 
in  connection  with  last  fall  election.  • 

By  Senator  Sohoonmakbb  : 

Q.  Outside  of  this  case,  I  believe  all  hands  agree  that  was  a  very 
pare  election ;  yon  don't  remember  of  hearing  charges  made  that 
similar  frauds  had  been  committed  in  the  city  of  New  York,  under 
the  election  law  of  1870 1  A.  No,  sir ;  I  had  sapposed  we  had  a 
pare  election. 
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By  Senator  Spbaoub  : 

Q.  Mr.  Winslow,  in  1870  did  you  make  any  investments,  or  were 
any  investments  made  on  yonr  account,  in  lands,  or  bonds  and  mort- 
gages in  western  States }    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  say  that  your  relations  with  Mr.  Woodin,  during  the 
session  of  1870,  were  not  cordial,  do  you  mean  by  that  simply  that 
they  were  not  intimate,  or  that  there  was  some  disagreement  or  want 
of  good  feeling  betwen  yout  A.  There  was  a  little  want  of  good 
feeling  between  us. 

Q.  When  did  that  originate  ?  A.  During  the  session ;  he  had  on 
one  or  two  occasions  interfered,  I  thought,  with  my  legislation  — 
legislation  that  pertained  to  my  district  —  in  a  manner  which  I  took 
exceptions  to. 

Q.  What  is  ex-Senator  BelPs  first  name  ?    A.  James  A. 

Q.  Where  does  he  live !  A.  His  home  is  at  Dexter,  N.  Y.,  in 
Jefierson  county,  but  he  is  away  from  there  a  good  deal,  somewhere 
near  New  York. 

Q.  Wasn't  there  some  other  ofiScial  who  was  either  put  in  place  or 
retained  in  place  as  a  part  of  the  consideration  of  the  passage  of  this 
charter }  A.  Oh,  yes,  sir ;  the  salt  inspector  of  Syracuse,  I  think 
was. 

Q.  What  was  his  name  t    A.  Beally,  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  Where  does  he  live,  do  you  know  t    A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

By  Senator  Bbadlet  : 

Q.  You  didn't  deal  in  stocks  any  in  1870  in  New  York  I  A.  Not 
to  any  amount. 

Q.  Were  any  stocks  transferred  to  you  that  season }  A.  No,  6ir ; 
there  were  no  stocks  nor  nothing  of  value  in  any  shape  or  form  trans- 
ferred to  me. 

Q.  Did  you  deal  in  stocks  that  spring  in  New  York  ?  A.  I  don't 
recollect  whether  I  did  or  not ;  I  think  not,  however. 

William  H.  Huslbebt,  being  duly  sworn,  testifies  as  follows : 
Examined  by  Senator  Gabpbi!itbb  : 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside,  Mr.  Hurlbert  t    A.  In  New  York  city. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation }  A.  Editor-in-chief  of  the  New  York 
World. 

Q.  It  is  a  newspaper  published  in  the  city  of  New  York  f  A. 
Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Is  the  paper  which  I  hold  in  my  hand  and  exhibit  to  yon,  the 
paper  which  you  refer  to  ?    A.  It  is. 

Q.  The  first  three  columns  of  it  contain  what  purport  to  be  Tweed's 
confession,  do  they  not?  A.  They  contain  what  is  an  abstract  as  I 
believe  of  Mr.  Tweed's  confession. 

Senator  Spbaoub  —  In  regard  to  the  examination  of  Mr.  Hurlbert, 
I  desire  that  he  should  be  confined  to  what  he  knows,  not  what  he 
has  heard,  or  supposed ;  to  his  knowledge  in  regard  to  any  thing  he 
testifies  to,  especially  in  regard  to  that  article. 

Q.  That  article  is  headed  '^  Tweed's  confession  —  the  story  of  hiis 
guilt,  and  who  shared  in  it,"  is  it  not  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.   Did  you  write  that  article  ?    A.  I  did  not,  sir. 

Q.  Did.  you  cause  it  to  be  published  in  The  World  t    A.  I  did. 

Q.  Are  these  statements  therein  contained  matters  of  your  own 
knowledge  I    A.  They  are  not. 

Q.  You  have  no  knowledge  as  to  whether  they  are  true  or  false  f 
A.  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  —  . 

Senator  Spragub  —  No. 

Q.  No,  I  ask  you  if  you  have  any  knowledge  ?  A.  No,  I  have  no 
knowledge,  of  course. 

Q.  Were  the  two  first  columns  sent  to  you  from  Albany?  A. 
Partly. 

Q.  How  much  of  those  two  columns  was  sent  from  Albany ;  I  refer 
to  The  World  of  the  date  of  April  17, 1877  ?  A.  Without  an  accu- 
rate measurement  there  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

Q.  About  how  much,  if  you  will  look  at  it ;  please  look  at  the  paper 
and  tell  as  nearly  as  you  can  ?  A.  I  cannot  form  an  accurate  idea 
how  much  ;  probably  the  best  way  to  satisfy  your  mind  on  that  sub- 
ject, if  you  wish  me  to  do  so,  would  be  to  inform  you  precisely  how 
that  was  made. 

Q.  Well,  perhaps  you  had  better  do  it  in  a  more  formal  way  in 
answer  to  questions  ?    A.  Yery  good. 

Q.  Can  yon  state  about  how  much  of  that  was  sent  to  you  from 
Albany  !  A.  I  really  cannot  attempt  to  give  the  portion  accurately, 
tor  I  have  not  even  considered  it. 

Q.  Should  you  think  half  of  it  was  t  A.  I  should  think  possibly 
that  half  of  it  might  be. 

Q.  More  or  less  ?    A.  That  I  really  cannot  form  any  idea  of. 

Q.  Did  you  see  what  was  sent  from  Albany  t    A.  I  did, 

Q«  Examine  it  t     A.  I  did. 
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Q.  WaB  the  remainder  pat  in,  in  your  office  t  A.  The  remainder 
waa  pat  in,  in  my  office. 

Q.  Which  part  of  this  was  sent  to  yoa  from  Albany  t  A.  I  really 
conld  not  tell  yoa  at  this  moment  which  part;  as  I  said  before,  I 
can  tell  precisely  how  that  was  made,  and  the  authority  for  it  so  far 
as  I  had  it. 

Q.  I  suppose  we  are  rather  confined  to  rules  of  legal  evidence,  Mr. 
Hurlbert,  in  this  invecftigation  ;  we  are  not  in  a  court  of  law,  but  I 
suppose  similar  rules,  or  the  same  rules  should  apply  so  far  as  legal 
evidence  is  concerned  ?  A.  I  don't  wish  to  conceal  any  thing  from 
you  —  the  process  by  which  that  is  furnished. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  truth  or  falsehood 
of  the  statements  sent  to  you  from  Albany  —  any  knowledge  of  your 
own  }    A.  Merely  my  confidence  in  the  persons  of  whom  I  got  them . 

Q.  No  knowledge  of  whether  tHey  were  true  or  false  ?.   A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you,  in  regard  to  the  allegations  inserted  in  your  office  f 
A.  I  had  no  knowledge  at  all  in  regard  to  my  own  knowledge ;  coa- 
fided  on  my  confidence  in  my  informant. 

Q.  Who  forwarded  the  statement  to  you  from  Albany!  A.  I 
had  two  correspondents  at  Albany  that  night,  and  both  of  them  for- 
warded a  part  of  it. 

Q.  Who  are  they !    A.  Calkins  is  one,  and  Mr.  Shanks  is  another. 

Q.  Hiram  Calkins?    A.  Hiram  Calkins. 

Q.  What  is  Mr.  Shanks'  name !    A.  That  I  really  don't  know. 

Q.  Is  he  connected  with  the  newspaper  in  Albany  t  A.  Yes,  sir  ; 
he  is  one  of  our  correspondents  there. 

Q.  Does  he  wear  a  long  mustache  ?  A.  I  never  have  seen  him  ; 
he  is  an  employe  of  the  office. 

Q.  What  part  did  Mr.  Calkius  send !  A.  That  I  couldn't  tell  yoa 
without  going  over  the  whole  thing  minutely  and  coming  down  to 
this  question,  and  possibly  not  then ;  I  don't  even  know  whether 
Shanks  sent  any  thing  that  night  or  not ;  it  is  a  part  of  his  regular 
duty  to  send,  and  whether  he  sent  that  night  I  cannot  tell  you  ;  I 
know  Calkins  sent,  for  I  have  his  telegrams,  and  a  number  of  thetn  ; 
in  fact  I  have  one  of  them  in  my  pocket. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  state  which  part  of  it  —  glance  your  eye  over 
that  —  that  you  know  he  sent  ?    A.  I  cannot  be  sure  about  that. 

By  Senator  Spraoitb  :  « 

Q.  Down  to  what  point !  A.  Down  to  what  point  ?  I  must  be 
allowed  to  explain. 
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Mr.  Sfriogb  —  1  object  to  that. 

Q.  Down  to  what  part  did  he  send!  A.  I  cannot  tell  you  now; 
may  I  be  allowed  to  make  the  explanation ! 

Q.  Ko ;  I  prefer  that  you  answer  the  question  t  A.  That  is  really 
all  that  I  can  say. 

Mr.  AsHABEL  Gbben  —  Gentlemen,  I  want  to  say  that  I  am  only 
here  as  counsel  for  Mr.  Hurlbert ;  I  only  desire  to  see  that  he  does 
not  go  oatside  of  the  rules  that  he  should  adopt. 

The  Chaibhan — I  suppose  we  examine  the  witness  and  not  the 
connsel ;  we  extended  that  privilege  Saturday,  and  I  think  we  ought 
to  do  it  with  any  other  persons. 

Q.  Were  any  names  sent  by  Mr.  Calkins  in  that  communication  t 
A.  "Fes,  sir;  I  think  there  were  one  or  two. 

Q.  Only  one  or  two  names?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  my  impression ; 
I  won't  be  sure  about  that. 

Q.  Please  state  what  you  know  he  sent  you  t  A.  As  I  repeated 
before,  I  regarded  Mr.  Calkins  merely  as  one  of  the  employes  of  the 
office,  and  I  didn^t  pay  any  particular  attention  to  his  communica- 
tions, in  contradistinction  from  the  main  basis  of  statements,  so  that . 
I  really  cannot  tell  you  that ;  it  made  a  very  little  impression  on  my 
mind  whether  he  sent  the  names  or  didn't  send  the  names. 

Q.  Well,  then,  do  I  understand  you  that  he  sent  you  a  compara- 
tively short  dispatch  ?     A.  He  sent  me  several  dispatches. 

Q.  Containing  not  more  than  halC  there  is  in  the  first  two  columns 
of  The  World,  on  the  first  page  %    A.  That  is  my  impression. 

Q.  And  that  from  those  several  dispatches  you  made  up  this  state- 
ment, published  in  The  World,  dated  at  Albany,  from  rumor  or 
caprice  ?    A.  No,  sir;  not  from  rumor  nor  yet  from  caprice. 

Q.  But  without  any  knowledge  of  your  own,  I  say  ;  I  am  not  ask- 
ing what  other  people  told  you  ?  A.  From  the  character  of  the 
persons  from  whom  I  received  the  information  that  I  published,  that 
is  all. 

Q.  Did  you  complete  the  article  yourself,  Mr.  Hurlbert?  A.  It 
was  completed  under  my  direction. 

Q.  Was  any  thing  forwarded  to  you  by  the  Attorney-General,  in 
reference  to  it  f     A.  Nothing  was  forwarded  me  by  the  Attorney- 
General. 
Q.  Who  filled  up  the  article !    A.  An  employe  in  my  office. 
Q.  What  was  his  name  ?    A.  Mr.  Smith. 
A.  What  is  his  first  name  t    A.  Ballard. 
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Q.  Was  there  any  inducement  held  out  to  you  to  insert  that  article 
in  your  paper?  A.  I  hold  out  to  myself  the  inducement  to  get  the 
best  news  at  the  earliest  moment. 

Q.  Were  you  urged  to  do  it  by  any  persons  in  New  York  city  ? 
A.  I  was  not. 

Q.  You  did  it  entirely  of  your  own  motion  ?  A.  I  did  it  abso- 
lutely at  my  own  will  and  pleasure. 

By  Mr.  Bbadlby  : 

Q.  Mr.  Hurlbert,  are  you  willing  to  ptate  the  sources  of  your  inform- 
ation which  produced  that  article  ?  A.  If  you  will  kindly  explain 
what  you  mean  by  "sonrce^.^ 

Q.  I  mean  the  means  that  you  have  had  —  the  means  of  informa- 
tion ?  A.  I  am  willing  to  explain  the  process  by  which  I  obtained 
that  information. 

Q.  Well,  I  make  the  inquiry  what  they  were  ?  A.  The  process 
was  a  very  simple  one ;  it  was  a  matter  of  common  rumor  in  the 
city,  about  a  month  ago,  at  the  clubs,  and  everywhere  else  where 
people  talk  about  such  things,  that  Mr.  Tweed  had  made,  or  wias 
about  to  make,  a  statement  giving  a  full  history  of  the  ring,  so  called, 
and  the  names  of  the  persoTis  connected  with  it;  inducements  he 
held  out  to  them  for  their  action ;  in  short,  the  whole  history  of  it  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  his  liberation ;  that  was  a  matter  of  com- 
mon rumor  in  this  city;  I  happened,  in  the  course  of  business, 
having  no  connection  whatever  with  Mr.  Tweed,  nor,  in  fact,  with 
politics  of  a  local  sort,  to  visit  the  gentleman,  and,  in  the  coarse  of 
conversation  with  him  incidentally,  out  of  some  allusion  that  was 
made  to  the  information,  my  correspondent,  Mr.  Jennings,  from 
London,  had  telegraphed  me  about  Mr.  Hall,  I  expressed  my  regret 
that  Hall  should  be  in  such  an  unfortunate  position  as  he  has  pnt 
himself  into ;  this  gentleman  then  said  to  me,  ^^  you  must  not  make 
any  mistakes  about  Mr.  Hall,  because  if  he  really  was  concerned  in 
this  ring  — 

Senator  Bbaj)let — I  don't  understand  who  it  was. 

Mr.  Spbioos  —  I  thought  it  was  Tweed. 

The  Witness  — I  asked  what  he  meant  by  that,  he  said  :  "  To  my 
knowledge  there  will  be  positive  evidence  of  the  fact  before  long 
that  Mr.  Hall  did  receive  a  per  centage  of  the  spoils  of  the  ring,"  I 
was  shocked  to  hear  that,  because,  like  a  great  many  other  persons  in 
the  city — 
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Mr.  Spsiogs  —  Senators,  I  mnst  ineist  that  this  ib  not  evidenoe, 
what  somebody  may  have  said,  not  what  somebody  may  have  told 
yon. 

The  Witness  —  I  beg  your  pardon,  1  thought  you  wanted  to 
know  the  process  ;  I  thought  you  wanted  to  make  it  perfectly  dear. 

Senator  Sfbaoub —  Go  on  and  state  what  was  done  by  yon. 

The  WiTNBSss  —  The  reason  of  my  making  the  statement  yon  will 
see  in  a  moment ;  as  soon  as  I  heard  this  by  this  gentleman,  I 
asked  him  what  he  meant  by  it. 

Mr.  Sprigos  —  I  object  to  that  kind  of  evidence ;  we  don't  know 
who  the  gentleman  is,  whether  he  is  a  gentleman  of  character ;  it 
mi^ht  have  been  for  various  purposes,  and  we  insist  that  this  investi- 
gation should  not  be  thus  conducted,  or  any  such  evidence  given. 

Senator  Oabpenteb  —  I  think  it  will  be  be  better  for  him  to  give 
the  sources  of  information  that  lead  him  to  act,  giving  the  names. 

By  Senator  Bbadley  : 

Q.  Can  yon,  without  repeating  the  conversation,  make  an  intelli- 
gent statement  of  the  process  by  which  this  information  was 
ohtained,  and  the  sources  from  which  it  was  derived  t  A.  In  my 
judfpnent  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  have  gone  on  and  make  that  per- 
fectly clear. 

Mr.  Spbigos  —  I  submit  that  he  give  the  name  of  the  parties  from 
whom  be  received  the  information  upon  which  he  founded  this 
article. 

Senator  Bbadley  —  Are  you  willing  to  do  that  t 

Senator  Cakpenteb  —  We  are  not  disposed  to  doubt  your  word, 
bat  we  prefer  to  have  the  statements  from  them. 

By  Senator  Bradley  : 

Q.  Whether  you  are  willing  to  state  the  names  of  the  persons 
with  whom  yon  had  this  conversation  ?  A.  I  have  just  stated  that 
the  conversation  I  had  with  this  gentleman  was  in  his  own  —  under 
bis  own  roof  —  in  consequence  of  the  visit  which  I  paid  to  him,  and, 
therefore,  it  is  quite  obvious,  I  think,  that  it  is  quite  impossible  for 
me  to  give  his  name. 

Mr.  Spbioos  —  I  insist  that  the  examination  should  not  be  pro- 
ceeded with  any  ferther  if  we  cannot  have  the  name  of  the  party 
who  famished  the  information. 
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By  Senator  Bradley  : 

Q.  State  the  sources  and  process  by  which  you  obtained  inform- 
ation, without  repeating  the  conversation,  if  you  can  ?  A.  The 
sources  ;  as  I  said  before,  I  don't  understand  the  meaning  of  that 
word  ;  what  I  meant  to  say  was,  the  process  was  a  very  simple 
one;  having  ascertained  from  the  gentleman  in  question,  for  whose 
character  I  have  the  most  entire  respect,  that  he  had  himself  seen 
such  a  document,  and  having  seen  myself  in  the  paper,  I  think  in  the 
New  York  Express,  three  or  four  days  after  that  of  the  thirtieth  or 
thirty-first  of  March,  a  paragraph  which  pretty  plainly  intimated  that 
the  person  who  wrote  that  had  either  seen  or  communicated  with 
somebody  who  had  seen  a  similar  confession,  covering  the  same 
grounds,  I  said  to  myself  at  once,  as  a  journalist,  it  is  perfectly 
obvious  that  this  document  is  in  existence  in  some  way  or  another, 
and  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  it  will  be  brought  out  to  the  public 
eye  by  somebody,  and  I  propose  to  be  that  person,  if  possible;  and  I 
thereupon  took  farther  steps  to  that  effect,  as  I  suppose  every  other 
journal  in  New  York  did  or  ought  to  have  done. 

Q.  You  have  stated  now,  as  fully  as  you  can,  without  disclosing 
the  name  of  the  gentleman  who  communicated  this  to  yout  A.  I 
think  I  have. 

Q.  You  prefer  not  to  state  his  name?  A.  Nothing  would  induce 
me  to  state  his  name  —  as  a  matter  of  personal  honor  I  consider  it  — 
of  the  gentleman  who  gave  me  the  information  under  his  own  roof 
in  a  conversation  which  tends  to  your  advantage. 

Q.  I  understand  you  decline  to  state  it  ?    A.  I  do. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  statement  —  a  statement  which  you  have 
referred  to  —  did  you  see  a  statement  purporting  to  be  made  by  Mr. 
Tweed  ?    A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Your  article  then,  as  I  understand  yon,  was  based  upon  com- 
munication made  to  you  by  some  other  person  than  Tweed }  A.  My 
article  was  based  upon  notes  procured  from  a  gentleman  in  whose 
character  I  have  confidence,  and  who  informed  me  he  had  seen  that 
document. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  vouchers,  memoranda,  checks,  or  any  thing  of 
that  character,  out  of  which  this  information  was  obtained?  A.  I 
did  not. 

Q.  Is  there  any  farther  information  you  can  give  the  committee  on 
the  subject  than  that  you  have  given  them  t    A.  Nothing  but  what 
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the  committee  might  themselves  oollect  from  general  coDversation 
and  rumor  in  New  York. 

Q.  From  any  thing  yon  have  seen  ?    A.  No. 

By  Senator  Spragttb  :  ^ 

Q.  Mr.  Harlberty  in  this  article,  occupying  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
first  two  colamns  of  The  World,  of  April  seventeenth,  I  find  this  state- 
ment :  ^'  Of  course  Mr.  Townsend  is  debarred  by  professional  etiquette 
from  giving  any  evidence  of  the  substance  of  his  client's  confession 
until  after  it  has  been  submitted  to  the  Attorney-General,  but  I  am 
in  a  position  to  furnish  yon  with  all  its  salient  points ; "  do  you 
know  who  wrote  that  ?     A.  Beyond  any  doubt  I  do.  ^ 

Q.  Who  was  it !    A.  It  was  an  employe  in  my  oflSce  who  wrote  it. 

Q.  What  was  his  name  I    A.  I  have  already  given  his  name. 

Q.  What  is  his  name  I    A.  Mr.  Ballard  Smith. 

Q.  "  It  is  a  lengthy  and  exhaustive  document,  purporting  to  give 
a  complete  history  of  the  ring  irom  its  very  inception,  following  it 
through  its  successive  steps  until  the  municipal  government  of  New 
York  was  under  its  absolute  control,  detailing  its  operations  through 
the  State  Legislature,  by  which  the  many  charters  of  1870  and  1871 
were  passed,  and  producing  the  checks  and  memoranda  as  proofs  of 
the  complicity  of  various  persons  not  heretofore  suspected  of  such 
complicity  in  its  various  transactions  ;  "  who  Yrote  that  ?  A.  I  have 
a  recollection  that  a  part  of  the  dispatch  was  from  Calkins  at  Albany  ; 
I  think  part  of  the  paragraph  was  written  by  Smith  and  the  other 
was  telegraphed  ;  in  fact  I  know  it  was  Smith,  because  he  was  the 
person  in  position  to  make  the  statement ;  he  was  drawing  it  np. 

Q.  As  you  understand  it,  and  ao  far  as  you  know,  has  either  of 
those  persons  ever  seen  the  statement  prepared  by  Tweed  ?  A.  I 
don't  know. 

Q.  Have  either  of  them,  so  far  as  you  do  know  ?  A.  So  far  as  I 
know,  I  know  nothing. 

Q.  They  haven't  so  far  as  you  knowl  A.  I  haven't  said  they 
have  or  have  not. 

Q.  8o  far  as  you  are  aware  ?  A.  So  far  as  I  am  aware  I  have  no 
knowledge  on  the  subject.  * 

Q.  That  passage  is  a  passage  published  merely  upon  information 
and  belief,  so  far  as  you  are  aware  ?    A.  So  far  as  I  am  aware. 

Q.  Was  any  part  of  that  article,  so  far  as  you  know,  written  by 
any  person  who  had  any  personal  knowledge  of  the  facts  contained  in 
it  t    A.  That  I  cannot  possibly  tell. 
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Q.  So  far  as  you  are  aware  was  it  written,  or  any  part  of  it  writjien, 
by  any  person  who  had  any  personal  knowledge  of  any  of  the  facts 
contained  in  it  ?     A.  I  know  nothing  on  that  point. 

Q.  On  the  third  column  there  is  an  article  headed  "  The  Story  of 
the  Ring  ;  "  who  wrote  that  ?  A.  That  I  donH  know  at  this  moment ; 
it  was  written  under  the  directions  of  my  city  editor ;  he  may  have 
written  it  himself. 

Q.  Was  the  aticle  headed  "  The  Story  of  the  Ring,"  written,  so 
far  as  you  are  aware,  by  any  person  who  had  any  personal  knowledge 
of  the  statements  contained  in  it?  A.  May  I  ask  whether  you  mean 
personal  knowledge  of  the  truth  of  the  statements,  or  the  persons 
connected  with  it? 

Q.  I  mean  personal  knowledge  from  having  seen  the  transactions, 
or  know  any  thing  of  the  transactions  at  the  time  they  occurred, 
apart  from  knowledge  derived  from  the  information  of  others!  A. 
I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  he  had  any  knowledge  except  from  a 
person  stating  the  facts,  who  had. 

Q.  Will  you  please  state  to  the  committee  the  names  of  each  and  all 
persons  whc  had  any  knowledge  of  the  preparation  of  either  of  the 
articles  contained  in  the  first  three  columns  of  The  World  ?  A.  The 
names,  so  far  as  I  know  at  this  moment,  are  Mr.  Calkins,  our  tele- 
graph correspondent  at  Albany,  and  Ballard  Smith,  my  city  editor, 
and  beyond  them  I  have  none,  at  least  none  who  I  know. 

Q.  You  speak  of  another  correspondent?  A.  Mr.  Shanks;  I 
merely  mentioned  his  name  because  he  is  a  correspondent ;  I  don't, 
at  tliis  moment,  remember  whether  he  sent  any  thing  on  that  subject. 

Q.  You  think  all  the  information  contained  in  the  three  first 
columns  was  derived  from  those  three  persons  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  person,  Mr.  Hurlbert,  who  has  any  personal 
knowledge  so  far  as  you  are  aware,  in  regard  to  the  statements  con- 
tained in  The  World  of  the  seventeenth  of  April,  afiecting  Senator 
Woodin,  excepting  Senator  Woodin  and  Mr.  Tweed  ;  I  wish  to  ask 
you  whether  you  know  of  any  person  excepting  the  parties  who  gave 
it,  and  the  parties  charged,  who,  as  you  believe,  know  any  facts  in 
regard  to  the  allegations  contained  in  The  World,  respecting  Senator 
Woodin  ?     A.  I  don't. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  persons  excepting  the  parties  implicated 
wlio,  in  your  judgment,  can  afibrd  the  committee  any  evidence  or 
light,  as  to  the  allegations  respecting  Mr.  Woodin  ?  A.  If  I  knew 
any  such  person  I  should  have  interviewed  him  before  this. 
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Q.  Please  answer  my  question  1     A.  No  ;  I'donH. 

Q.  You  don't  ?    A.  I  don't. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  person  who,  as  you  suppose,  has  seen  what 
is  known  as  Mr.  Tweed's  statement  ?  A.  The  only  person  —  I  say 
that  I  know  that  is  the  person  of  whom  I  got  my  information,  or 
through  whom. 

Q.  He  is  the  only  person  ?  A.  He  is  the  only  person  whom  I  can 
say  that  I  feel  confident  from  what  he  told  me ;  I  have  heard  of  a 
great  many  other  persons  who  say  this. 

Q.  When  was  it  you  had  your  interview  with  him  ?  A.  I  have 
endeavored  to  fix  the  time  as  nearly  as  I  could ;  it  was  somewhere 
about  the  end  of  last  month. 

Q.  End  of  March  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  understand  at  that  time  that  the  statement  had  been 
made,  or  was  to  be  made  ?  A.  I  understood  distinctly  from  him  at 
that  time  that  he  had  seen  the  statement,  or  equivalent  to  the  state- 
ment. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  where  he  had  seen  it  1     A.  I  didn't. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  him  in  whose  possession  it  was  when  he  saw  it } 
A.  No ;  I  had  no  authority  to  ask  him. 

Q.  Had  this  gentleman  any  relations  with  Mr.  Tweed,  or  his  coun- 
kI,  which  entitled  him  to  look  at  the  document  ?  A.  I  was  bound, 
from  the  fact  that  he  had  seen  it,  to  believe  that  he  had  seen  it. 

Q.  Was  he  a  counselor  or  attorney  at  law?  A.  I  don't  know 
whether  I  could  answer  that  question  without  indicating  more  than  I 
feel  I  am  permitted  to  do  at  present. 

Q.  Was  he  an  officer  of  the  city  government?  A.  I  don't  know 
that  I  can  answer  that  question  without  indicating  more  than  I  Dm 
disposed  to  do. 

Q.  Do  you  decline  ?  A.  I  decline  to  say  any  thing  which  tends  to 
betray  any  thing  said  to  me  by  a  gentleman  under  his  own  roof. 

Q.  I  think  it  is  our  duty,  I  am  obliged  to  ask  you  what  the  gentle- 
man's name  was  ?     A.  I  have  distinctly  refused  to  tell  you. 

Q.  You  refuse  to  answer ;  you  refuse  also  to  answer  whether  he 
was  an  officer  of  the  city  government  ?  A.  I  refuse  to  answer  any 
question  which  will  indicate  who  he  was. 

Q.  Mr.  Hurlbert,  were  the  statements  contained  in  The  World, 
affecting  Senator  Woodin,  derived  by  you  from  this  gentleman  who 
you  state  had  seen  Mr.  Tweed's  statement  ?    A.  They  were. 

Q.  Were  they  derived  from  any  other  source  ?  A.  Not,  so  far  as 
I  know. 
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Q.  Not,  80  far  as  yon  know  ?    A.  No. 

Q.  So  that,  so  far  as  Senator  Woodin  is  concerned,  the  entire 
authority  for  the  statement,  in  The  World,  is  this  gentleman  with 
whom  yon  had  this  interview !  A.  So  far  as  The  World  is  con- 
cerned. ' 

Q.  It  didn't  come  then  from  yonr  correspondent  at  Albany,  as  is 
stated  in  The  World  ?  A.  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  nothing  of  the  kind 
is  stated  in  The  World,  to  that  effect. 

Q.  "Special  dispatch  to  The  World,  Albany,  April  sixteenth!" 
A.  I  think  on  that  point  it  is  proper  I  should  be  allowed  to 
explain. 

Q.  Wait  until  I  get  through  with  my  question ;  you  will  have  a 
full  opportunity  for  explanation ;  here  is  an  article,  a  dispatch,  headed 
"  Special  dispatch  to  The  World,  April  sixteenth,"  and  then  follows 
nearly  two  columns  of  matter;  that  all  purports  to  be  a  dispatch 
from  Albany,  does  it  not  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  does  contain  an  allegation,  among  other  things,  that 
there  was  an  understanding  with  Winslow  at  the  time  that  money 
was  to  be  divided  between  Messrs.  Woodin,  Frost  and  others?  A^ 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  allegation  derived  from  any  correspondent  at 
Albany,  or  was  it  derived  from  your  interview  with  this  gentleman 
of  whom  you  have  spoken  ?  A.  My  impression  is  —  but  I  cannot  be 
sure  of  it  this  moment  —  that  it  may  have  been  derived  from  one 
and  confirmed  by  the  other. 

Q.  You  cannot  tell  positively  that  it  came  from  Albany  at  all  ? 
A.  Ko,  sir ;  upon  that  point  I  think  I  would  like  to  make  a  few 
words  of  explanation  in  regard  to  that;  it  is  a  perfectly  well-known 
fact  among  journalists,  that  there  are  two  parties  in  tliis  country ; 
the  journals  of  the  Associated  Press  have  a  right  to  receive  exclusive 
dispatches  for  themselves  from  Albany  and  Washington  ;  the  reason 
for  that  is  a  very  simple :  Journals  that  have  responsibility  to  the 
public  have,  and  must  have,  private  relations  with  men  who  are 
active  in  public  life  at  Albany  and  Washington,  and  from  them  they 
receive  information  either  in  corroboration  of,  or  explanatory  of,  or 
contradictory  of  what  their '  correspondent  can  pick  up,  at  either 
capital,  and  it  is  a  confidence,  and  we  think  the  confidence  must  be 
reciprocal,  and  therefore  it  is  a  rule  which  ought  to  obtain  in  all 
newspaper  offices  —  it  is  in  mine — that  when  important  news  comes 
from  Albany  or  Washington  it  shall  be  edited  in  the  office  by  the 
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light  of  information  we  receive  oarBelves  from  the  leading  men,  with 
whom  we  are  in  communication  in  those  two  towns,  Albany  and 
Washington,  so  that  if  a  correspondent  is  misled  about  something, 
of  which  you  have  the  evidence  in  your  hand  that  he  is  misled,  you 
must  not  let  him  make  a  false  statement,  and  if  he  makes  an  inade- 
quate statement  yon  must  fill  it  out  from  your  offices ;  therefore  it 
is  a  perfectly  well  understood  thing,  that  while  nobody  intends  to 
put  in  a  dispatch  what  is  not  true,  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  corre- 
spondent in  his  ordinary  position  to  get  all  the  information  necessary 
to  prevent  his  statement  either  from  being  inadequate  or  from  mis- 
leading somebody. 

Q.  In  other  words,  instead  Of  writing  a  separate  article  you  include 
in  the  dispatch  —  f    A.  Every  thing  bearing  on  that  point. 

Q.  Whatever  you  know  yourself  or  have  other  information  con- 
cerning if?     A.  You  are  finally  responsible  for  that  communication. 

By  Senator  Bbadlet  : 

Q.  Then  we  are  to  understand  your  correspondents  at  Washington 
or  Albany  are  not  responsible  for  what  appears  under  date  of  Albany ) 
A.  They  cannot  be ;  as  to  other  papers  I  don't  know,  but  for  the 
New  York  World  there  is  but  one  person  responsible  for  it,  and  that 
is  myself. 

By  Senator  Spsaoub  : 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  gentlemen  besides  the  three  whom  you 
have  mentioned,  and  yourself,  who  had  any  thing  to  do  with  the 
preparation  of  the  three  first  columns  in  The  World  ?  A.  No ;  I 
should  say  not,  except  the  mere  employes  at  the  type,  proof-reader. 

By  Senator  Sohoonmakbb  : 

Q.  Are  we  to  understand,  Mr.  Hurlbert,  that  you  had  information 
in  your  office  to  the  effect  of  the  statement  in  The  World  ?  A.  I 
beg  your  pardon. 

Q.  Are  we  to  understand  that  you  had  information  of  the  character 
of  the  statement  contained  in  The  World  ?     A.  Beyond  any  doubt. 

Q.  Did  you  deem  the  information  trustworthy  I  A.  I  certainly 
should  not  have  used  it  if  I  didn't. 

Q.  Was  the  publication  made  as  the  statement  of  matters  which 
yon  believed  to  be  facts }     A.  It  was. 

Q.  Founded  upon  information  ?  A.  Which  I  believed  to  be  trust- 
worthy,  and  now  believe  to  be  trustworthy. 
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Q.  Mr;  Hurlbert,  were  yon  connected  with  The  World  daring  the 
legislative  session  of  1870  ?    A.  I  was  in  Enrope  at  that  time. 

Q.  Then  you  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  attitnde  of  The 
World  newspaper  toward  the  Tweed  charter  ?  A.  No ;  it  was  no 
affair  of  mine  then ;  I  wasn't  responsible  for  its  eondnct. 

Q.  Have  yon  noticed  the  article  in  The  World  of  this  morning, 
entitled  ^'The  Tweed  charter,  how  it  was  passed  and  where  the 
money  was  probably  nsed  ? "     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  article  an  article  prepared  and  pubhshed  under  your 
directions  ?    A.  It  was. 

Q.  Is  it  intended  to  give  an  accurate  statement  of  the  matters  in 
there  ?    A.  It  was  intended  so  to  be. 

Q.  Are  the  statements  of  the  votes  in  the  Legislatnre  upon  the 
various  charters,  or  were  they,  verified  by  reference  to  the  record  f 
A.  I  presume  they  must  have  been,  as  they  were  prepared  by  a  care- 
ful person. 

By  Senator  Cabpentbb  : 

Q.  Have  yon  any  personal  knowledge  of  the  fiicts  contained  in  the 
article  of  this  morniug?  A.  I  was  in  Europe  during  that  l^sla- 
tion ;  I  have  no  personal  knowledge. 

Q.  Then,  from  your  own  knowledge,  you  don't  know  whether  it 
is  a  correct  statement  or  not  f    A.  I  must  rely  upon  the  writer. 

Q.  Do  you  wish  to  be  understood  as  refusing  to  give  the  name  of 
any  person,  except  Mr.  Calkins  and  Mr.  Shanks,  as  to  the  portions 
they  may  have  furnished,  and  Mr.  Smith,  who  furnished  to  yon  any 
of  the  allegations  contained  in  the  first  two  columns  of  the  issue  of 
the  seventeenth  instant,  in  order  that  we  may,  by  subpoenaing  these 
persons  as  witnesses,  ascertain  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  all^a- 
tions  I  A.  Nobody  can  be  more  desirous  than  I  am  that  you  shonld 
ascertain  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  allegations,  and  the  only  per- 
son's name  whom  I  can  give  I  cannot  give. 

Q.  You  refuse  to  give  the  name  of  the  person  furnishing  those 
allegations  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Spbigos  : 

Q.  I  understand  you,  Mr.  Hnrlbert,  that  yon  have  no  personal 
knowledge  of  any  of  the  facts  stated  in  the  article  published  in  The 
World  of  April  seventeenth  !     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  knew  in  the  first  place 
that  you  received  communications  in  the  evening  before  the  publica- 
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tion  of  that  article  from  Calkins  and  Shanks  f  A.  I  am  quite  cer- 
tain that  I  did  of  Calkins,  and  \  presume  of  Shanks. 

Q.  Yon  know  you  received  a  communication  from  Calkins  ?  A. 
Quite  sure  of  that ;  several. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  you  received  any  from  Shanks  ?  A.  I  can- 
not say. 

Q.  Have  you  the  communication  that  you  received  from  Calkins ! 
A.  I  have  one  of  them ;  the  others,  I  think,  are  destroyed;  I  kept 
one. 

Q.  You  only  have  one  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  here ;  did  you  read  the  article  which  was  published  in 
The  World  of  the  seventeenth  before  it  was  set  up  ?  A.  Kot  before 
it  was  set  up. 

Q.  Did  you  before  you  saw  it  in  the  paper,  as  published  the  mor- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  ?    A.  I  went  over,  and  — 

Q.  No ;  that  is  not  my  question ;  I  ask  you  now  whether  you  read 
the  article  before  you  read  it  in  the  paper  of  the  seventeenth  ?  A.  I 
certainly  did  not ;  that  is  so,  excepting  the  proof. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  leave  the  office  of  The  World  the  evening 
of  the  sixteenth  ?  A.  About  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
seventeenth. 

Q.  Who  was  there  with  you  ?    A.  All  my  employes. 

Q.  Wag  any  one  there  with  you  except  Mr.  Ballard  Smith !  A.  I 
don't  understand. 

Q.  Was  any  one  there  with  you  in  reference  to  the  preparation  of 
this  article  except  Ballard  Smith,  the  city  editor }    A.  No. 

Q.  I  desire  to  ask  what  I  am  already  aware  you  have  declined  to 
answer,  whether  the  party  to  whom  you  refer  was  a  city  official,  or 
held  any  office  of  trust  in  this  city  }  A.  I  declined  to  answer  that 
question,  and  now  decline. 

Q.  Was  it  the  Attorney-General  ?  *  A.  I  have  already  declined  to 
answer  that. 

Mr.  SnuoGS — I  insist  upon  the  answer;  it  is  not  a  privileged 
question. 

Senator  Spsagub  —  We  say,  as  I  understand  it,  that  he  should 
answer  it. 

Mr.  Spbigob  —  I  understand  you  to  say  to  him  that  it  is  a  ques- 
tion he  should  answer. 

Mr.  Gkjskst  —  I  don't  understand  the  position  of  Mr.  Spriggs 
before  the  committee. 
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Mr.  Spbiqgs  —  I  am  counsel  for  Mr.  Woodin. 

Mr.  Gbben  —  It  is  quite  apparent  there  may  be  other  objects  in 
view  than  the  investigation. 

Mr.  Sfbiggs  —  I  have  no  object  in  view  except  to  reach  the  truth, 

Mr.  Grben  —  The  witness  declines  to  answer  your  quesrion  as  to 
who  was  the  gentleman  who  gave  him   this  information ;  he    has 
declined  to  answer  any  question  which  by  mere  process  of  conclusion, 
it  must  be  apparent  to  any  lawyer  would  soon  arrive  at  the  same  * 
result. 

Mr.  Spbiggs  —  I  submit  there  could  be  no  impropriety  of  his 
answering  the  question,  of  whether  it  was  Mr.  Tweed  and  the  three 
other  persons  which  I  name,  Mr.  Tweed,  Mr.  Dewey,  Mr.  Fairchild, 
or  Mr.  Townsend ;  that  certainly  cannot  give  us  any  clew  of  the  per- 
son who  it  was,  by  saying  it  wasn't  those  four. 

Mr.  Grbbk  —  That  is  the  limit  ? 

Mr.  Spbigos  —  That  is  the  limit ;  it  is  injustice  to  Senator  Woodin. 

Mr.  Gbbbn  —  There  is  no  desire  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hnrlbert  to 
do  any  injustice  to  Mr.  Woodin  ;  it  was  a  mere  matter  of  journalistic 
enterprise. 

Mr.  Spbioos  — I  suppose  that  is  it. 

The  WrrNBss  —  My  sole  object  is  to  protect  the  gentleman  who 
has  put  confidence  in  me  ;  with  great  respect  to  the  committee,  after 
conferring  with  my  counsel,  I  feel  bound  to  take  his  advice,  which  is 
as  I  have  already  stated  to  the  committee,  that  I  didn't  propose  to 
aniwer  any  questions  which  in  my  judgment  or  that  of  my  counsel 
might  lead  to  what  I  might  regard  as  a  betrayal  of  personal  confi- 
dence, I  will  decline  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Spbiggs — I  submit  with  due  deference  to  the  counsel  in  the 
case,  Judge  Green,  that  it  cannot  possibly  lead  to  any  such  result  by 
saying  that  he  has  not  conversed  with  Mr.  Tweed,  Mr.  Townsend, 
Mr.  Dewey,  or  the  Attorney-General. 

Mr.  Gbbbn  —  My  friend,  Mr.  Spriggs,  labo^  under  a  disadvantage. 
He  only  sees  one  side ;  I  see  two/ 

Mr.  Spbioos  —  It  tends  to  throw  mud,  but  it  does  not  enlighten 
us ;  does  not  give  any  thing  from  which  we  can  judge ;  there  is  a 
person  attacked  in  this  case ;  Mr.  Townsend  has  sworn  nobody  else 
has  seen  that  statement,  and  if  Mr.  Hurlbert  desires  to  put  himself 
under  cover  of  Townsend,  and  won't  say  whether  it  is  Townsend  or 
Dewey,  or  the  Attorney-General,  of  course,  there  is  no  power  hereto 
compel  an  answer ;  at  any  rate  he  has  tlie  physical  power,  but,  as  a 
matter  of  moral  right,  I  don't  think^he  has  it. 
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Mr.  OsBSN  —  That  is  a  matter  we  must  judge  of  onrBelves. 

Mr.  Spbigos  —  I  want  to  have  it  understood  that  I  am  very  desirous 
of  knowing  whether  it  was  either  of  those  four  persons. 

Q.  Will  you  state  when  it  was  that  you  obtained  this  information  ? 
A.  Originally  t 

Q.  From  the  gentleman  you  speak  of  under  his  own  roof?  A.  I 
cannot  be  positive  as  to  the  day,  but  it  was  before  the  end  of  the 
month  of  March ;  between  the  twentieth  and  the  last  of  March. 

Q.  Were  you  absent  from  the  city  of  New  York  during  that  time  ? 
A.  That  is  another  thing,  that  at  this  moment  I  cannot  be  sure  of. 

Q.  Mr.  Hurlbert,  is  it  not  true  that  you  attributethe  article  in  The 
World,  of  April  seventeenth,  to  the  superior  professional  capacity  of 
the  employes  attached  to  the  New  York  Worid  t    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  about  all  there  is  of  it  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Just  about ;  you  say  that  the  party  who  gave  you  the  informa- 
tion told  yoD  that  he  had  seen  the  statement  which  had  been  sent  by 
Tweed  to  the  Attorney-General  ?  A.  I  said  nothing  of  the  kind, 
excuse  me. 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  he  had  seen  it,  or  that  he  tdd  you  that  he  had 
seen  itt    A.  He  told  me  that  he  had  seen  the  statement  of  Tweed. 

Q.  That  is  not  what  I  ask ;  did  the  gentleman  who  gave,  you  the 
information  state  to  you  that  he  had  seen  the  article  which  had  been 
sent  to  the  Attorney -General  by  Mr.  Tweed !  A.  I  don't  think  he 
conld  have  stated  that,  because  — 

Q.  That  will  do  very  well;  he  don't  say  that  he  had  seen  the 
article  that  had  been  sent  to  the  Attorney-General ;  this  was  before 
the  article  had  been  sent  to  the  Attorney-General  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  1870  yoo  were  in  Europe  t    A.  A  part  of  the  year. 

Q.  Then  you  had  no  acquaintance  with  the  Senators  or  legislators 
at  Albany  that  year  t  A.  To  the  best  of  my  belief,  none  of  them 
atalL 

Q.  What  did  you  say  your  relation  to  The  World  was,  Mr. 
Holbertf    A.  Whenf 

Q.  Now  f    A.  I  am  the  editor-in-chief  and  principal  proprietor. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Ballard  Smith,  how  long  has  he  been  connected  with 
The  World  f    A.  Not  quite  a  year. 

Q.  He  has  been  subpoenaed,  I  believe  ?  A.  He  has  been  here  this 
morning. 

Q.  la  he  a  native  of  New  York!    A.  I  think  not. 
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Q.  Where  did  he  come  from  here,  Mr.  Harlbert!  A.  From 
ty  of  Louisville,  Ky. 

Q.  Had  be  been  »  resident  of  Kentucky  t  A.  He  bad  been 
liter  of  the  LonisTille  Coorier-Journal, 

Q.  As  you  understand  it,  he  hadn't  been  a  resident  of  this  St 
„  No ;  I  doubt  whether  he  had  ever  lived  here  at  all  before. 

[Witness  showed  to  Mr.  Spriggs  a  dispatch  from  Calkins.] 

Mr.  Spbiqgs —  I  desire  to  put  it  in  evidence;  will  the  oomm 
[amine  iti 

Senator  Cabpentbb  —  It  strikes  me  it  is  nothing  except  shoi 
hat  Calkins  sent  to  a  certain  extent. 

Mr.  Sprioos  —  I  will  inquire  alittle  more  about  it;  it  seeme  t( 

is  competent  to  show  the  foundation  from  which  this  article 
nnded,  or  a  part  of  it ;  Hurlbert  says  it  is  one  of  the  things  i 
hich  the  article  was  based ;  it  seems  to  me  it  is  entirely  compe 
id  proper. 

The  Chaibmah  —  My  judgment  is  simply  this:  There  has  ^ 
Ik  about  that  article  in  the  pap»-,  and  it  had  better  go  in  evidt 

"  Albany,  N.  Y.^' April  1 
To  the  World: 

"Mr.  Townsend  has  brought  with  him  a  voluminous  docuti 
hich  gives  the  outline  of  facts  which  Tweed  is  ready  to  testify 
hits  a  large  number  of  persons,  and  will  make  a  sensation  v 
iblished.  Townsend  positively  declines  to  give  any  names  or 
intained  in  it,  or  any  of  the  detaib  as  to  who  or  where  it  bits. 
IS  not  yet  been  submitted  to  the  Attorney-General,  and  it  is  im 
ble  to  tell  whether  he  will  consider  it  satisfactory  or  notj  or 
mseut  to  have  the  facts  published. 
"12.15  A.  M.  CALKINS 

Q.  That  is  the  only  dispatch  which  yon  received  from  Call 
hich  you  have,  Mr.  Hurlbert  %     A.  It  is  the  only  one  that  I  haj 
have. 
Q.  Yon  have  no  other  dispatch  t     A.  No,  sir. 

By  the  Chaibmam  : 
Q.  That  was  received  the  morning  of  the  seventeenth  I     A. 

Q.  Was  that  paper  received  before  Ballard  Smith  concluded 
riting  of  the  article  which  appeared  in  The  World  of  the  17tb  1 
really  cannot  tell  you. 
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Q.  Then  how  can  you  tell  it  was  based  in  part  upon  that  commu- 
nication from  Calkins  ?    A.  I  didn't  say  that  it  was. 

Q.  Yun  didn't  say  that  it  was?     A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  now  that  it  was  not'in  part  based  upon 
that  communication  from  Calkins  ?     A.  I  don't. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  don't  know  whether  it  was  or 
Dot  ?  A.  I  mean  to  say  that  Calkins  was  telegraphing  during  the 
evening. 

Q.  That  I  understood.     A.  It  may,  or  it  may  not  have  been. 

Q.  It  may  or  may  not  have  been  based  —  A.  In  connection  with 
other  things. 

Q.  Was  it  in  part  based  upon  that  communication  from  Calkins  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  cannot  tell  what  particular  words  were  used  at  a  par- 
ticular moment ;  there  seems  to  be  a  part  of  it  in  here,  in  the  news- 
paper; in  other  words  this  verifies  the  fact  of  Townsend  with  the 
document. 

Q-  That  is  referred  to  in  the  article  of  the  seventeenth  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Was  that  itself  based  in  part  upon  that  ?  A.  So  far  as  the 
arrival  of  the  document. 

Q.  Yod  have  no  other  communication  from  Calkins  upon  which 
the  article  was  based,  that  you  can  present  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  here  is 
another  fact  communicated  in  the  paper,  ^^  It  is  impossible  to  tell 
wliether  he  will  consider  it  satisfactory  or  not,  or  consent  to  have  the 
facts  published." 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Shanks  one  of  your  confidential  employes?  A.  Not 
particularly ;  he  is  a  telegraph  correspondent. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  him  —    A.  As  a  correspondent  at  -^bany. 

Q.  And  having  confidential  correspondence  —  men  on  whom  you 
can  rely  at  those  different  points.  A.  Of  course  we  have  correspond- 
ents upon  which  we  can  rely. 

Q.  Is  he  one  of  your  correspondents,  your  regular  correspondents, 
upon  whom  you  rely  ?  A.I  made  no  statement  that  I  relied  upon 
any  regular  correspondents  for  statements. 

Q.  Didn't  you  say  it  was  necessary  you  should  have  men  ?  A.  I 
said  it  was  necessary  I  should  be  in  confidential  relations  with  men 
at  Albany. 

Q.  Did  you  say  that  you  had  men  at  both  capitals  upon  whom  you 
could  place  implicit  reliance  and  confidence?  A.  You  misunder- 
stood me ;  I  said  nothing  about  Shanks,  except  that  he  is  a  regular 
correspondent  at  Albany. 
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By  Senator  Spraoub  : 

Q.  Ab  I  anderstand  it  this  article  was  taken,  and  as  I  suppose  yon 
understand  it,  this  statement  of  Tweed's  was  taken  by  Townsend  to 
Albany  on  the  sixteenth  of  April  ?  A.  That  was  the  information 
I  got. 

Q.  Your  conversation  with  this  gentlemen,  as  to  its  contents,  was 

* 

between  the  twentieth  and  thirtieth  of  March  ?    A.  And  that  date. 

Q.  Between  those  two  dates  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  have  yon  any  knowledge  that  the  article,  with  reference 
to  the  statement  which  Mr.  Townsend  took  to  Albany,  was  prepared 
as  early  as  the  thirtieth  of  March  ?     A.  That  I  really  don't  know. 

Q.  Then  yon  cannot  tell  that  the  article  of  which  the  gentleman 
spoke  to  yon,  or  the  statement  which  the  gentleman  spoke  to  yon, 
was  the  statement  which  was  taken  by  Mr.  Townsend'  to  Albany  t 
A.  Excepting  that  I  communicated  with  that  gentleman  again 
afterwards. 

Q.  Did  the  gentleman  afterwards  say  to  yon  that  be  had  seen  the 
statement  t    A.  He  did. 

Q.  When  did  you  communicate  with  him  again!  A.  Two  or 
three  days  before  the  publication. 

Q.  Yon  communicated  with  him  two  or  three  days  before  the 
publication  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  then  state  to  you  again  that  he  had  seen  it,  since  yon 
bad  seen  him  before  t    A.  I  understood  him  to  say  so. 

Q.  At  what  time  had  he  seen  it,  as  you  understood  him  t  A. 
That  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Within  a  day  or  two  t    A.  I  didn't  charge  my  mind  with  that. 

Q.  Is  the  information  you  have  given  us  derived  from  the  state- 
ment which  he  made  to  von  in  March,  or  the  statement  which  he 
made  a  day  or  two,  or  two  or  three  days  before  the  publication  9 
A.  Both. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  from  the  gentleman  that  the  statement 
that  he  had  seen  in  March  was  the  same  statement  he  had  seen  two 
or  three  days  before  the  publication  in  The  World  ?  A.  That  is  my 
impression. 

Q.  The  same  statement!    A.  That  is  my  impression  ;  that  is  all. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  from  him  that  it  was  to  be  taken  to 
Albany  f    A.  I  did. 

Adjourned  to  3  p.  m. 
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New  York,  April  38, 1877,  8  p.  m. 
The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 
Ballasd  Smith,  being  dulj  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 
Examined  by  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside,  Mr.  Smith  ?    A.  In  New  York. 

Q.  This  city  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  here  f  A.  About  eleven  months ; 
ten  months. 

Q.  Where  did  you  reside  immediately  before  coming  to  New  York 
city  t    A.  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  reside  there  ?     A.  Have  always  lived  there. 

Q.  What  is  your  busihess  or  occupation  ?    A.  Newspaper  man. 

Q.  To  what  paper  are  you.  connected  ?    A.  The  World. 

Q.  The  New  York  World  ?    A.  New  York  World.      ' 

Q.  Is  this  the  paper,  issue  of  April  17, 1877,  containing  in  the  first 
column  of  the  first  page  an  article  headed,  ^^  Tweed's  confession,  story 
of  his  guilt,  and  who  shared  in  it  i "  A.  That  is  the  paper  with 
which  I  am  connected. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the  paper!  A.  Since 
the  seventeenth  of  July,  last. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  connection  with  this  paper  ?  A.  I  am 
(dty  editor  of  the  paper. 

Q.  Who  is  the  editor-in-chief  ?    A.  William  H.  Hurlbert. 

Q.  Look  at  the  first  two  columns  of  the  paper  of  ^he  issue  of 
April  17,  1877,  and  tell  me,  if  you  know,  who  prepared  the  article 
contained  therein  ?    A.  I  prepared  a  part  of  it. 

Q.  That  is  the  article  contained  in  the  first  two  columns  ?  A. 
The  article  in  the  first  two  columns  by  direction  of  Mr.  Hurlbert. 

Q.  Which  part  of  it  did  you  prepare  ?  A.  That  I  could  not  tell 
you  without  examining  very  closely. 

Q.  Look  at  it  carefully  3  A.  I  would  have  to  go  over  it,  sentence 
by  sentence,  in  order  to  do  so. 

Q.  Did  you  then  arrange  and  prepare  the  entire  article  ?  A.  I 
arranged  and  prepared  the  entire  article. 

Q.  What  you  didn't  prepare  you  arranged  ?  A.  What  I  didn't 
prepare  I  arranged. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  the  part  that  you  didn't  prepare  came 
from  ?    A.  The  part  I  didn't  prepare  came  from  Albany. 

Q.  Were  any  of  the  names  mentioned  in  this  article  sent  from 
Albany  t    A.  I  should  have  to  examine  it,  sir. 
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Q.  Eun  yonr  eye  over  it ;  you  could  tell  that  very  quickly,  1 8li< 
link.     A.  Any  of  the  names  mentioned  in  the  article ! 

Q.  Yes,  sir.     A.  Tee,  some  of  the  names. 

Q.  Which  ones !  A.  Shall  T  go  through  it  t  Mr.  Townee 
»nie  from  Alhanj,  also  Mr.  Tweed's  ;  the  mention  of  Mr. 'Woo< 
ame  came  from  Albany  ;  O'Conor's  name  came  from  Albany, 

Q.  Mr.  Woodin's  name  was  mentioned  in  the  article  coming  i 
ilbany  ?  A.  Wait  one  moment;  yon  eimply  referred  to  the 
vo  columns? 

Q.  Yes,  air!  A.  I  was  mistaken  ;  Mr.  Woodin's  name  didn't  c 
'om  there.  , 

Q.  Townsend's?     A.  Towneend's,  and  Tweed's  and  Mr.  O'Coi 

Q.  From  whom  did  these  diepatches  come  ?  A.  Mr.  Hi 
alkine.   ^ 

Q.  Of  what  portion  of  that  article  did  theee  dispatches  com 
ow  large  a  portion  ?  A,  I  couldn't  inform  yon  ;  the  dispatehet 
I  all  parts  of  the  paper,  all  parts  of  the  article. 

Q.  The  Attorn ey-Qcneral's  name   was  probably  in    there  ? 
he  Attorney-General's  name  was  in  there. 

Q.  About  what  portion  of  this  did  you  prepare,  of  these 
(lumne  ?     A.  I  prepared  the  entire  portion  of  these  two  colnini 

Q.  What  portions  did  you  write  ?     A.  That  I  couldn't  tell  yo 

Q.  What  might  be  termed  original  matter  with  you,  and  w! 
irt  was  telegraphed  from  Albany;  what  portion  was  telegraf 
om  Albany  ?     A.  Perhaps  under  one-half  of  it. 

Q.  Perhaps  under  one-half  was  sent  from  Albany  ?  A.  Perhap 
mid  not  say  distinctly. 

Q.  Do  you  know,  uf  your  personal  knowledge,  the  truth  or  fal 
■  the  ftllegationa  contained  in  that  article  ?     A.  1  don't. 

Q.  You  didn't,  when  you  wrote  them,  of  course  ?  A.  Of  co 
could  not  know,  personally. 

Q.  From  what  source  did  you  derive  the  statements  upon  wl 
>u  founded  these  allegations?  A.  That  I  must  n«pectfully  dec 
I  answer. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  any  person  in  referene 
le  preparation  of  this  article  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  whom?     A.  Conversation  with  Mr.  Hurlbert. 

Q.  Did  the  statements  which  you  Lave  put  into  this  article  c 
am  him  ?     A.  They  didn't. 
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Q.  From  whom  did  they  come!  A.  That  I  must  decline  to 
ansMi^r. 

Senator  Sfraoue  —  Mr.  Chairman,!  think  we  ought  to  take  some 
action  npon  this  matter  of  witnesses  declining  to  answer ;  I  think  we 
ought,  at  least,  to  state  to  the  witness  that  the  committee,  as  a  bodji 
insist  upon  his  answering  these  questions  for  the  purpose  of  laying  a 
foundation  of  any  future  action  about  it,  if  it  is  thought  best. 

The  Chaisman  —  Is  that  the  judgment  of  the  committee  that  he 
should  answer  that  question  ?  It  seems  to  me  it  is  a  proper  question  ; 
I  should  think  that  was  sufficient  for  any  future  action;  I  may 
simply  state  to  him  though  that  we  probably  have  no  power  here  to 
compel  yon  to  answer,  or  visit  upon  you  any  penalty  if  you  don't ; 
I  suppose  we  can  report  it  to  the  Senate,  and  that  the  Senate  would 
have  ample  power  —  would  certainly  have  authority  to  take  such 
action  as  it  thought  fit ;  I  merely  make  that  statement. 

Mr.  Green  —  Mr.  Chairman,  the  witness  desires  to  state  the  reason 
why  he  declines  to  answer,  if  the  committee  have  no  objections. 

Senator  Sprague  —  I  don't  think  that  is  important. 

Mr.  Green  —  We  don't  press  it  at  all. 

The  Chairman  —  It  strikes  me  it  is  proper,  unless  hQ  includes  some 
hearsay  testimony  of  that  kind. 

By  Senator  Sfraoue: 

Q.  Very  well,  you  can  go  on  and  state  from  how  many  persons 
did  you  receive  statements  in  reference  to  the  allegations  which  you 
have  put  into  this  article  ?     A.  I  would  say,  sir,  two  persons. 

Q.  Statements  rather  which  you  make  the  basis  of  allegations  from 
two  persons  ?  A.  From  two  persons ;  the  information  which  was 
contained  in  the  article  was  derived  from  two  persons. 

Q.  Yon  have  no  knowledge' of  the  truth  or  falsity  of  that  informa- 
tion ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Hulbert  one  of  those  persons  ?    A.  Not  directly. 

Q.  Who  were  the  persons?    A.  That  I  must  decline  to  answer. 

Q.  Was  John  Kelly  one  of  those  persons  ?  A.  I  must  decline  to 
answer. 

Q.  Was  Marcus  C.  Stanley  one  of  those  persons  l  A.  I  must  also 
decline  to  answer  that. 

Q.  I  ask  you  who  the  persons  were  t  A.  I  must  decline  to  answer 
that,  respectfully. 
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By  Senator  Sp&AamE : 

Q.  I  will  ask  yon  whether  the  persons  from  whom  yon  received 
yonr  information  were  the  persons  attached  to  the  New  York  World  t 
A.  That  I  must  decline  to  answer,  also. 

By  the  Ghaibman  : 

Q.  When  was  this  article  prepared  ?  A.  It  was  prepared  the  day 
before  its  publication. 

Q.  At  what  time  of  day  did  yon  commence  the  preparation  of  this 
article  ?  A.  I  could  hardly  give  yon  the  honr ;  it  was  in  the  after- 
noon, however. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  yon  complete  its  preparation  ?  A.  The  arti- 
cle went  into  the  compositors'  hands  at  twelve  minutes  past  two 
o'clock. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  twelve  minutes  to  two  o'clock  f  A.  It 
was  put  into  the  compositors'  hands  at  twelve  minutes  past  two 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  publication. 

Q.  On  the  morning  of  the  publication  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  the  morning  of  the  seventeenth  t  A.  Yes,  sir,  in  order 
that  its  contents  might  not  get  out. 

Q.  How  far  had  you  proceeded  with  that  at  half-past  twelve  of  the 
morning  of  its  publication,  or  the  night  before  its  publication  —  it 
would  be  difficult  to  tell  which  ? 

Mr.  Gbeen  —  The  morning  of  the  publication. 

A.  It  was  in  a  state  of  completion  at  half-past  twelve. 

Q.  Yon  put  it  into  the  compositors'  hands  as  soon  as  you  had  com- 
pleted it  ?  A.  As  soon  as  I  had  completed  it ;  I  beg  your  pardon ; 
there  was  some  lapse  between. 

Q.  Did  you  show  it  to  any  person  after  you  had  completed  it  t  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  whom  ?    A.  Mr.  Hurlbert. 

Q.  Did  he  direct  the  publication  of  it  —  was  it  the  manuscript 
article  that  you  showed  to  Mr.  Hurlbert?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  showed  him  the  proof  of  it  ?    A.  The  proofs  of  it. 

Q.  Did  you  show  the  manuscript  to  any  person  before  the  article 
was  put  in  type  ?    A.  I  must  decline  to  answer  that. 

By  Senator  Spraoitb  : 

Q.  Was  there  some  other  person  there,  assisting  you  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  that  article,  who  was  not  attached  to  the  Kew  York  World  t 
A.  There  was  not 
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Mr.  Sfbiqgs — Did  Mr.  Harlbert^to  your  knowledge,  know  any  of 
the  faets  contained  in  that  article  until  yon  showed  the  proof  copy  f 
.  Mr.  Gbebn — I  object  to  that  question.  I  think  it  has  no  relevancy 
to  this  investigation. 

Mr.  Sfbiogs  —  I  submit  that  it  is  entirely  competent ;  Mr.  Hurl- 
bert  has  stated  —  made  a  statement  of  this  matter  which  it  seems  to 
me  is  entirely  in  conflict  with  the  statement  of  this  witness,  and  by 
this  direct  question  I  propose  to  show  whether  it  is  or  not. 

Mr.  Gbbsn  —  What  did  Mr.  Hurlbert  say  t 

Mr.  Sprigos  —  That  is  another  matter. 

Mr.  Grebzc — I  would  like,  when  a  gentleman  makes  a  statement 
of  that  kind,  that  the  gentleman  has  made  a  false  statement,  to  show  it. 

Mr.  Sfbioos  —  I  didn't  say  any  thing  of  that  kind ;  I  only  said 
that,  so  far  as  Hurlbert's  statement  was  concerned,  that  it  does  not 
agree  with  Smith's  statement  in  regard  to  the  preparation  of  the 
artide. 

Mr.  Gbsxn  —  I  should  be  glad  to  have  4;hat  point  pointed  out,  if  it 
exists,  in  order  that  it  might  be  explained. 

By  Senator  ^hoonicakbb: 

Q.  Under  whose  direction  did  you  act  in  preparation  of  the  article  ? 
A.  Altogether  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Hurlbert. 

Q.  Exclusively  under  his  direction  ?  A.  Exclusively  under  his 
direction  in  this  matter  as  well  as  all  others. 

Q.  I  refer  to  this  article  t 

Senator  Oabpsntbb  —  I  for  one  see  no  objection  to  each  of  the 
gentlemen  stating  his  recollection  of  the  occurrences  that  evening, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  impeaching  any  body ;  perhaps  it  is  very 
seldom  that  two  persons  witnessing  the  same  transaction,  could  state 
it  in  every  respect  alike. 

By  Senator  Sohookicakeb  : 

Q.  Were  the  matters  contained  in  the  article  a  subject  of  conversa- 
tion between  yon  yourself  and  Mr.  Hurlbert  t    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Before  the  preparation  t    A.  Before  the  preparation. 

Q.  The  question  Mr.  Spriggs  asked,  if  I  apprehend  it  correctly, 
he  asked  from  the  witness  whether  Hurlbert  knew  any  thing  about 
the  oontenta  of  the  article! 

Mr.  Sfbiogs — No ;  I  asked  this  witness  if  Hurlbert  had  any  knowl* 
edge  of  the  &ct8  contained  in  the  article,  so  far  as  he  knows,  until 
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after  he  read  the  proo&  to  him ;  he  says  he  read  this  artide  first  to 
Hnrlbert  from  the  proofs,  not  from  the  mannscript. 
The  Wmress  —  I  didn't  say  I  read  it. 

By  Mr.  Sprigos  : 

Q.  The  witness  says  he  showed  the  proof  to  Hnrlbert ;  that  is  what 
yon  stated,  that  yon  showed  Hnrlbert  the  article  in  proof!  A.  I 
don't  think  I  did  answer  in  that  way  ;  I  stated  that  I  had  read  to 
him,  as  I  recall,  the  mannscript. 

Q.  Did  yon  show  him  the  mannscript  ?  A.  That  I  conld  nut 
positively  say. 

Q.  Did  he  see  this  article  complete  before  it  was  in  proof,  that  yon 
knew  of,  I  mean  ?     A.  Before  it  was  in  proof? 

Q.  Yes,  sir  ?     A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Can  yon  answer  the  qnestion  that  I  asked ;  did  he  have  any 
knowledge  of  the  facts,  that  yon  know  of,  before  he  saw  the  article 
in  proof? 

Mr.  Gbeeh  —  Mr.  Spriggs,  won't  you  vary  the  phraseology  of  that 
a  little  ? 

Mr.  Spbigos  —  I  will. 

Mr.  Gbeeen  —  It  is  ambignons ;  yon  ask  him  if  he  knows  that 
Hnrlbert  knew. 

By  Mr.  Spkiggs  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  he  had  any  knowledge,  until  yon  showed 
him  the  article,  of  the  facts  contained  ?  A.  I  cannot  say  that  I  know 
it  positively. 

Q.  You  say  you  received  the  information  upon  which  yon  based 
the  article  from  two  individuals,  whose  names  yon  are  not  at  liberty 
to  give  —  whose  names  you  decline  to  give,  rather  ?  A.  That  is 
what  I  said. 

By  Mr.  Speaoue  : 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Hnrlbert  furnish  you  any  information  that  was 
embodied  in  that  article?  A.  That  would  be  difficult  to  sav;  I 
receive  all  of  ray  suggestions  from  Mr.  Hnrlbert,  in  my  department. 

Q.  I  wish  to  bring  yojar  mind  right  down  to  the  facts  stated  in  the 
article ;  were  any  of  those  facts  communicated  by  you  to  Mr.  Hnrl- 
bert ;  take  the  three  columns  of  The  World,  were  any  of  the  facts 
contained  in  those  col nmns  communicated  before  they  were  published, 
any  of  the  statements  ?    A.  No^  sir ;  I  should  say  not. 
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Q.  Did  Mr.  Hnrlbert  direct  yon  to  go  to  any  person  to  obtain  those 
facts,  or  state  to  you  the  name  of  any  person  from  whom  yon  could 
obtain  tliem  ?     A.  He  did. 

Q.  Did  you  obtain  the  statements  from  the  person  or  persons  to 
whom  he  directed  yon  ?     A.  I  did. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  ihe  person  ;  who  was  the  person  from 
whom  yon  obtained  the  fact  ?    A.  That  I  must  decline  to  answer. 

William  H.  Hublbebt,  being  duly  recalled,  testified  as  follows : 
Examined  by  Senator  Spbagub  : 

Q.  I  wish  to  know  whether  you  directed  Mr.  Smith  to  the  gentle- 
man under  whose  roof  you  had  a  conversation,  of  which  you  have 
spoken  ?    A.  I  beg  yonr  pardon. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  if  you  directed  Mr.  Smith  to  the  gentleman 
under  whose  roof  you  had  the  conversation,  of  whom  you  have  spoken 
in  yonr  direct  evidence  ?     A.  I  did. 

James  F.  Pieece,  being  dnly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 
Examined  by  Senator  Sohoonmakee  : 

Q.  You  reside  in  Brooklyn  ?     A.  I  reside  in  Brooklyn  ? 

Q-  Were  you  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  New  York 
in  1870  and  1871?     A.  I  was. 

Q.  Was  that  your  first  term  then  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  I  was  there  in 
1S68,  1869, 1870  and  1871. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  the  New  York  World  of  April  17,  1877 !  A. 
I  have. 

Q-  Have  you  read  the  first  two  columns  of  the  first  page  of  that 
paper  ?  A.  I  have ;  the  second  one  is  the  only  one  in  which  my 
name  is  mentioned. 

Q.  It  is  stated  in  these  two  columns  that  you  are  the  person  who 
could  furnish  some  information  to  this  committee  in  reference  to  the 
charges  contained  in  this  article  ?  A.  I  have  no  knowledge  directly 
or  indirectly  of  money  being  paid  to  any-  member  of  the  Legislature 
daring  the  period  that  I  was  there,  and  the  statement  embraced  in 
The  World,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  I  have  asked  immunity  at  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Tweed  fur  the  purpose  of  corroborating  his  statement, 
is  absolutely  and  unqualifiedly  false. 

Q.  Mr.  Woodin  was  a  Senator  with  you  in  1870  and  1871  ?  A. 
He  was. 

Q.  You  know  him  personally  ?     A.  I  do ;  I  did. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  any  thing  whatever  that  would  lead  yon  to  think 
that  any  money  had  ever  been  paid  to  him,  or  offered  to  him,  or 
that  he  had  in  any  manner  received  any  money,  or  any  valuable 
thing,  in  consideration  of  bis  vote  upon  any  measure  before  the 
Senate  of  that  year,  of  1870 1  A.  Not  the  slightest  knowledge 
whatever. 

Q.  Make  any  statement  you  desire,  Mr.  Pierce !  A.  I  can  say 
nothing  more  in  reference  to  it  than  what  I  have  said,  that  I  have 
no  knowledge  of  any  moneys  being  paid  by  Tweed  or  anybody  else 
to  influence  legislation,  to  any  member  of  the  Senate,  or  to  any 
member  of  the  House,  or  given  to  any  person  outside  of  it  for  the 
purpose  of  influencing  legislation. 

By  the  Ohaibman  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  circumstance  that  would  excite  a  suspicion 
in  your  mind  in  regard  to  Senator  Woodin  ?    A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  If  you  did  know  of  any  such  circumstance,  I  wish  yon  would 
mention  it  t    A.  I  don't. 

By  Senator  BBiiDLiET : 

Q.  Do  you  understand  any  money,  or  any  pool  of  money,  was  made 
up  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  legislation  in  1870  ?  A.  There  w^ere 
rumors  to  that  effect ;  I  have  no  knowledge  whatever. 

Q.  Bumors  at  that  time  t  A.  No,  sir ;  subsequently  it  was  stated 
that  money  was  used ;  I  have  no  knowledge  whatever  of  it ;  it  was 
entirely  a  matter  of  rumor,  and  I  cannot  tell  the  source  of  it,  where 
it  emanated  ;  I  heard  it  simply. 

By  Senator  Spbaoue  : 

Q.  Did  you  know,  while  you  were  a  member  of  the  Senate,  of  any 
improper  influence  being  brought  to  bear  upon  any  Senator  for  the 
purpose  of  influencing  his  vote  t    A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  On  any  measure  ?    A.  On  any  measure. 

Q;  How  long  were  you  in  the  Senate  ?    A.  Four  years. 

Q.  Have  you  any  evidence  of  any  sort  that  any  such  thing  was 
donef    A.  No,  sir;  none  whatever. 

By  Senator  Bbadlbt  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  the  offer  of  any  means  or  any  money  t  A.  I 
don't. 
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Q.  Directly  or  indirectly  for  the  purpose  of  inflaencing  legislation  ? 
A.  None,  whatever. 

By  Senator  Sfbagttb  : 

Q.  Mr.  Pierce,  yon  were  in  the  Senate  four  years ;  I  wo  aid  like  to 
ask  whether,  daring  that  four  years,  yon  ever  observed  —  had  knowl- 
edge of —  any  votes  in  the  Senate  which  in  yoar  judgment  were  given 
from  improper  motives  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Sohoonhakeb  : 

Q.  Mr.  Pierce,  you  recollect  the  Hackleberry  charter,  so  called  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q«  Did  that  pass  the  Senate  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  did  not  f    A.  That  is  my  impression. 

Q.  Was  the  Tweed  charter  discussed  in  the  Senate !    A.  It  was. 

Q.  Was  there  any  opposition  to  it  t    A.  But  two  votes,  I  think. 

Q.  I  mean  in  discussion  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  except  from  the  gentlemen 
who  opposed  it ;  I  tiiink  Mr.  Genet. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Thayer  f  A.  Mr.  Thayer ;  Senators  Genet  and  Thayer ; 
I  recollect  distinctly  of  Genet  occupying  the  Senate  for  a  long  time 
with  amendments. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  fact  of  the  caucus  of  the  republican  Sena- 
tors in  reference  to  that  charter  ?  A.  I  think  there  was ;  I  have  no 
positive  knowledge  of  it. 

Q.  You  belonged  to  the  democracy  f    A.  I  am  a  democrat. 

Q.  Yon  were  at  that  time !    A.  I  was  at  that  time. 

Q.  Yon  acted  with  the  democrats  t    A.  I  did. 

Q.  Was  there  any  understanding  between  Senators,  in  respect  to 
the  Tweed  charter  and  the  registry  law  ?  A.  There  was  something ; 
the  matter  was  talked  of,  but  I  cannot  remember  distinctly,  with 
reference  to.it ;  I  have  a  remembrance  that  the  subject  of  the  registry 
law  was  so  discussed  and  talked  about,  but  the  particulars  I  cannot 
remember. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  which  was  first  passed  in  the  Senate,  the 
election  law  or  the  charter  t  A.  My  impression  is  that  the  charter 
was  paased  first ;  I  may  be  mistaken. 

Q.  Was  it  known  by  democratic  Senators  that  republican  Senators 
ironld  vote  for  the  charter,  before  its  passage  ?  A.  I  cannot  answer 
that. 

Q.  Did  yon  take  any  particular  interest  in  it  I    A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  It  didn't  concern  your  city  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  I  wasn't  interested, 
except  as  it  was  regarded  as  a  party  measnre,  and  I  uniformly  sup- 
ported it. 

Q.  I  understand  you  took  no  part  in  the  discussions  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nor  in  any  action  by  Senators  i    A.  None,  whatever. 

By  Senator  Sprague  : 

Q.  Mr.  Pierce,  so  far  as  you  are  aware,  were  there  any  influences 
brought  to  bear  in  regard  to  the  Tweed  charter,  beyond  those  usually 
brought  to  bear  on  legislation  1     A.  None  that  I  know  of,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  considered  a  valuable  charter  to  the  democrats  ?  A.  It 
was. 

Q.  And  a  good  measure  ?     A.  And  a  good  measure. 

Q.  Was  it  considered  by  the  democrats  of  the  Senate  a  measure 
conducing  to  reform  and  economy  in  the  city  of  New  York?  A.  It 
was  so  regarded. 

Jenkins  Van  Sohaaok,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 
Examined  by  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside,  Mr.  Van  Schaack  ?  A.  In  the  city  of 
New  York,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  age  ?     A.  I  am  over  forty,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ?  A.  My  profession  is  that  of  a  stock 
broker,  and,  as  we  have  to  pay  license,  as  broker  and  banker,  sir. 

Q.  Hbw  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  that  business  f     A.  Since 

1857. 

Q.  Do  you  know  H.  J.  Hastings,  of  the  city  of  New  York,  editor 
of  the  Commercial  Advertiser  ?     A.""  I  do. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  acquainted  with  him  ?  A.  I  first 
remember  him  the  year  that  Henry  Clay  was  a  candidate  for  the 
presidency  of  the  United  States. 

Q.  Have  you  known  him  since  that  timeU     A-  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  had  business  transactions  with  him  ?  A.  1  tliiuk 
nearly  every  year  since  I  have  been  in  business;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  been  in  business  how  many  years  ?  A.  I  have  had 
transactions  with  him  certainly  for  ten  years  ;  I  have  been  in  business 
since  1857. 

Q«  Did  you  have  business  transactions  with  him  during  the  year 
1870  f     A.  I  did. 

Q.  State  what  they  were,  commencing  about  the  first  of  March, 
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or  in  March,  and  continuing  several  months  after  that  ?  A.  If  you 
will  permit  me  to  state  it  in  my  own  way  ;  I  suppose  the  object  of 
the  investigation  is  to  ascertain  the  disposition  of  a  certain  check 
which  was  deposited  with  my  house. 

Q.  A  $20,000  check,  referred  to  in  The  World  of  April  seven- 
teenth ?  A,  Individually  I  kne^  nothing  of  it ;  Van  Schaack  &  Co. 
were  the  ones  that  received  it ;  I  knew  nothing  of  it  until  there  was 
a  rumor  of  the  publication  in  the  papers,  and  then  I  was  spoken  to 
hy  Mr.  Hastings  about  it  to  look  it  up,  and  found  that  the  ninth  of 
April  I  received  from  Mr.  Hastings,  which  was  passed  to  his  credit, 
William  M.  Tweed's  check  on  the  Broadway  Bank  for  $20,000;  I, 
though  very  busy  to-day,  have  set  the  boy  to  work  with  myself  and 
get  this  out. 

Q.  Is  that  the  first  check  that  year  that  you  received  of  Hastings? 
A.  We  never  received  any  othe>  check  of  Tweed's,  of  Hastings,  and 
it  was  the  first  check  that  we  received  that  year  of  any  kind ;  I  have 
brought  with  me  the  vouchers  returned  from  my  bank  of  every  thing 
that  we  paid  for  Mr.  Hastings  during  the  year  1870,  January  sixth 
and  February  twenty-fourth ;  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  March  we  paid 
a  check  to  Hastings'  order  of  $5,000,  which  check  was  paid  to  E.  H. 
Ludlow  &  Co.,  the  real  estate  brokers  and  auctioneers,  of  $6,000 ; 
that  cheek  was,  to  my  knowledge,  the  first  payment  on  Hastings' 
house,  in  Fifth  avenue. 

Q.  What  is  the  date  of  it?  A.  Twenty-ninth  of  March,  1870; 
un  the  fifteenth  of  April  following,  we  paid  Mr.  Hastings  two  checks, 
one  of  $26,000  and  another  of  $1,200 ;  s^26,000  is  made  payable  to 
the  order  of  Mary  Hastings,  his  wife,  and  by  her  made  payable  to 
the  order  of  McKinn  Brothers,  of  whom  the  house  was  purchased  ; 
and  there  was  a  check  of  $1,200,  which  was  given,  according  to  my 
recollection,  for  some  carpets,  mirrors  and  "gas  fixtures;  those  two 
checks  were  paid  there;  here  is  every  check  paid  during  the  year 
b70,  one  of  $3,000  which  bears  the  indorsement  of  Father  McLean  ; 
I  suppose  Father  McLean  of  the  church,  you  know ;  and  there  is 
$1,500  which  is  indorsed  by  Thomas  E.  Stewart. 

Q.  Who  is  he  ?  A.  Used  to  be  Member  of  Congress  for  the  same 
district  that  Cox  represents  in  Copgress  now ;  there  is  a  check  $229 
and  $885,  and  a  check  of  $1,000  to  Fay,  the  paper-hanger  and 
npholster,  and  during  the  same  time  we  paid  for  his  house,  on  her 
.•rder,  at  his  request,  in  various  sums  during  the  year  1870,  various 
itetoB  on  this  paper  with  the  amounts  amounting  to  $16,600. 
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Q.  What  was  the  first  date  I    A.  The  first  date  was  in  H 

pril,  Aognst,  October,  aod  so  on  nDtil  Jaonary,  1871,  incl 

16  month  of  December. 

Q.  What  was  the  date  of  the  Tweed  check  1    A.  Ninth  of  i 

id  that  is  every  penny  of  money  we  have  paid  oat  to  Hastii 

'ery  kind  and  deacription. 

Q.  Did  yon  receive  from  Haatings  any  other  check  signed  b 

weed  of  that  yeart    A.  Not  that  year,  or  any  other  yearj  n 

Q.  Yon  know  the  fact  that  Mr.  Hastings  purchased  a  honee 

.  I  was  cognizant  of  the  fact ;  he  conanlted  with  me  abont  thi 

lase  before  making  it. 

Q.  It  was  furnished  that  yearf    A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  fnn 

at  year,  and  his  daughter  was  married  in  it  that  year. 

Q.  Paid  for  that  year  I     A.  Paid  for  that  year ;  yes,  sir  ;  thn 

ill  notice  when  you  come  to  view  the  $26,000  and  the  $1,200 

ere  given  in  two  amounts. 

Q.  About  how  valuable  a  property  was  it ;  I  don't  ask  the  p 

noQut  1    A.  The  precise  cost,  as  I  recollect  it,  was  $65,000 ;  I 

leo  told  to^ay  it  was  $66,000  —  $65,000  I  carried  in  my  miin 

Q.  With  reference  to  its  being  a  property  of  large  or  small  v 

.  That  is  BO,  the  cash  payment  of  which  t  was  cognizant. 

By  Senator  Bbadlbt  : 
Q.  This  covers  all,  the  payments  yon  made  by  yonr  bank  tc 
at  yeart    A.  Every  dollar,  possibly —  I  think  I  found  one  it 
ronan  &  Lent,  of  $160,  I  could  not  find  the  check ;  tiiat  '' 
iter's  bill. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  how  the  account  stood  at  the  end  of  the 
ter  this  payment  had  been  made  I  A.  I  am  very  certain  li 
)t  owe  us  any  money ;  our  business  is  to  see  that  no  one  owes 
e  can  help  it. 

Q.  Yon  are  satisfied  he  did  not  overdraw  t  A.  Unless  the; 
e  proper  collaterals. 

By  Senator  BoHOomcAKBR : 
Q.  How  was  this  account  kept ;  I  see  the  checks  were  drav 
>ur  firm!  A.  Individually  —  I  don't  know  that  you  heard 
It  individnally  I  knew  nothing  of  the  check  of  Tweed's ; 
)thing  of  it  until  since  the  publication  was  made ;  I  never 
At  Tweed's  check  had  been  deposited  with  as. 
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Q.  I  don't  refer  to  that  check  ;  these  checks  were  giveu  by  your 
firm  ?    A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  never  give  an  individual  check. 

Q.  An  ordinary  depositor  draws  his  own  check  upon  the  bank ; 
here  the  banker  draws  his  check  payable  to  the  depositor?  A.  We 
didn't  do  a  banking  business,  snch  as  Duncan,  Sherman  &  Co.  did, 
for  people  to  draw  checks  upon  them,  Hastings  or  other  gentlemen  ; 
we  have  a  number  of  accounts  ;  a  man  will  come  and  leave  so  much 
money  that  is  to  be  placed  to  his  credit,  if  you  please,  and  he  may 
buy  a  hundred  shares  of  New  York  Central,  and  he  may  not  have 
the  money  to  pay  for  it,  and  ask  for  a  check,  and,  don't  suppose 
Hastings  ever  made  an  individual  draft  upon  us ;  whenever  he  would 
require  money  he  would  say,  I  wish  you  would  give  me  a  check  to 
the  order  of  myself,  or  somebody  else,  and  it  is  drawn  there,  as  all 
the  checks  are  drawn,  and  we  give  the  checks  on  onr  bank  ;  we  don't 
keep  the  money  in  the  office. 

By  Senator  Spbague  : 

Q.  Those  checks  are  not  drawn  on  yourself?  A.  No,  sir ;  on  the 
Deposit  Bank,  and  we  render  him  a  monthly,  or  quarterly,  or  half- 
yearly  statement,  and  we  m^ke  the  deposit  in  the  bank  of  our  check ; 
so  that  we  draw  the  checks. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  whether  or  not  the  account  of  Hastings  was 
exhausted  by  the  $26,000  check  ?  A.  I  am  quite  sure  that  it  could 
not  have  been ;  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  about  it,  but  I  speak 
in  general  terms,  that  it  was  not;  that  was  the  first  check,  as  I 
stated,  that  we  received  from  him  in  that  year. 

Q.  The  $20,000  check  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  BbadIet  : 

Q.  Why  was  the  money  deposited  with  you  instead  of  being 
deposited  in  the  bank  by  Hastings ;  why  was  this  method  adopted  ? 
A.  At  that  time  there  was  a  great  activity  in  money ;  during  the 
year  1870  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  rate  for  money  on  the^  street  on 
approved  collaterals  was  much  over  seven  per  cent  per  annum  ;  the 
hanks  didn't  allow  any  interest  on  balances ;  Mr.  Hastings  might 
have  a  credit  of  $20,000  in  the  bank  for  a  week,  and  get  no  interest 
for  it  at  all ;  he  deposited  his  n^oney  with  us  on  the  ninth  of  April, 
and  left  it  with  us  six  days ;  six  day's  interest  at  six  per  cent  is 
twenty  dollars,  and  he  undoubtedly  got  seven  per  qent  for  it. 

Q.  From  you  ?    A.  From  us  ;  we  paid  him  that  interest ;  at  six 
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per  cent  for  Bix  days  it  wonld  be  twenty  dolUre,  and  it  wou 
twentj-three  dollars  at  seven  per  cent. 

By  Senator  Spbaqde  : 

Q.  Tiiis  is  not  Hastings'  check)  A.  Yes,  sir;  a  check  tlia 
paid  for  something ;  it  was  paid  for  his  account,  and  charged  1 
account;  it  was  payable  to  the  Merchants'  Exchange  Bank,  i 
didn't  have  time  to  look  it  np  ;  it  is  $329  ;  there  is  another  cbe 
a  thousand  to  the  order  of  the  National  Bank. 

Q.  Thomas  Fay  i  A.  That  is  the  paper-hanger ;  these  are  ch 
to  bis  account,  and  that  is  tlie  way  I  happen  to  have  them  aa  the 

Q.  Those  two,  January  and  February,  also!     A.  Both. 

By  Senator  ScHoomiAESB : 
Q.  Ton  stated  that  no  other  check  of  Tweed's  to  Mr.  Hai 
passed  throngh,your  hands !     A.  Never  at  any  time. 

By  Senator  Spbaqub: 

Q.  Did  you  know  Mrs.  Hastings  personally?  A.  I  knei 
before  she  was  married. 

Q.  These  payments  that  were  paid  to  her,  did  yon  understa 
the  time  that  they  were  for  household  parposes  t  A.  Hous 
pnrposes;  I  could  have  gotten  oat  the  checks,  I  euppose,  1 
wonld  have  been  a  considerable  labor. 

Q.  At  the  time  these  checks  were  being  issued  to  Hastini 
what  purpose  did  yon  nnderetand  he  was  using  the  money  ? 
know  for  the  purchase  of  the  house,  and  any  thing  that  I  saw  ; 
are  a  number  of  checks  there  that  I  never  beard  about ;  but  I 
had  any  information  or  knowledge  of  his  nsing  any  money  fo 
pnrpose  bnt  legitimate  purposes;  I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  Se 
Woodin  in  my  life,  and  I  never  heard  even  any  scandal  aboi 
payments  to  any  one  else ;  I  have  a  memorandnm  of  those  c 
and  numbers,  and  if  you  would  like  to  have  me  leave  them 
you,  I  will,  if  you  will  send  them  back. 

Senator  Sohoonmaebb  —  We  don't  want  these  checks. 

Nblson  J.  WATE&BtTBr,  being  duly  sworn^  testified  as  follow 

Examined  by  the  Chaibman  ; 
Q.  I  soppose  yon  were  snbposaned  on  account  of  the  lette 
was  read  this  morning  }    A.  I  don't  know. 
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Q.  Parporting  to  come  from  Mr.  Greeley  ?  A.  I  am  willing  to 
give  the  committee  anj  information  that  they  may  want. 

Q.  Do  you  recognize  a  letter  dated  March  27,  1870,  given  to  you 
by  Horace  Greeley  ?  A.  It  was  a  letter  substantially  the  same  as 
that. 

Q.  Directed  to  N.  Winslow  1  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  given  to  me,  and 
directed  to  Mr.  Winslow ;  I  can  tell  you  the  whole  of  the  matter 
about  it,  if  necessary. 

Q.  I  hardly  think  it  is  necessary ;  did  you  go  to  Albany  about  the 
27th  day  of  March,  1870  ?  A.  I  went  to  Albany  several  times,  two 
or  three  times  that  spring  ;  I  cannot  remember  exactly  the  dates. 

Q.  Upon  what  business  ?  A.  I  had  —  when  you  talk  about  busi- 
ness, there  were  two  or  three  bills  pending  in  the  Legislature  affect- 
ing real  estate  in  this  city  that  clients  of  mine  were  interested  in ; 
that  was  my  business  ;  nothing  to  do  with  public  matter ;  and  I  had 
drawn  up  an  election  law,  not  the  one  that  was  passed^  by  a  great 
deal,  but  an  entirely  different  one,  which  I  can  tell  the  committee  all 
about,  if  they  desire  to  know. 

Q.  While  in  Albany  did  you  make  any  efforts  in  favor  of  the 
passage  of  the  election  law  ?  A.  As  I  said  before,  yes ;  but  not  thia 
election  law  that  was  passed. 

Q.  Any  election  law  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  exerted  myself  to  have  an 
election  law  passed  to  secure  honest  elections  in  this  city. 

Q.  While  there  did  you  hear  any  talk  about  what  was  known  as 
the  Tweed  charter  }  A.  I  suppose  I  did ;  I  have  no  specific  particu- 
lar recollection  of  what  I  heard  then ;  I  know  that  just  before  the 
Tweed  charter  passed,  Mr.  Greeley,  Mr.  Tilden,  Mr.  Ottendorfer, 
Andrew  H.  Green  and  myself  went  up  to  Albany  together  to  oppose 
it ;  I  know  we  went  up  in  the  same  car  together,  and  talked  about  it 
all  the  way  up,  and,  of  course,  I  heard  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  the 
Tweed  charter. 

Q.  Was  that  before  or  after  the  election  law  had  passed  t  A.  I 
think  that  the  election  law  that  they  did  pass,  and  the  charter  passed 
together,  and,  therefore,  it  must  have  been  before  the  election  law 
was  passed. 

Q  Was  there  any  talk  that  you  heard  while  in  Albany  in  refer- 
ence to  an  understanding,  agreement  or  bargain,  by  which  the  pas- 
dBge  of  the  election  law  was  made  dependent  upon  the  passage  of 
the  charter,  or  vice  versa  /  A.  I  know  that  some  republican  Senators 
at  that  time  pretended  they  passed  the  charter  to  secure  an  election 
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law,  bat  I  told  them  that  was  a  false  preteose,  for  tho  ekcti 
they  did  pass  was  worse  than  the  charter. 

Q.  I  was  simply  asking  joa  whether  there  was  such  a  talli 
That  was  an  excuse  that  was  given  ;  I  ought  to  bav  I  inten 
answer  your  qneetion  by  the  answer  I  gave  before  ;  I  heard  ii 
as  an  excuse  for  passing  the  charter. 

Q.  Yon  heard  it  given  as  an  escnse,  as  yon  pnt  it,  to  p: 
charter  ?     A.  7ee,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  personally  know  of  any  money  being  nsed  wi 
legislator  to  aid  in  the  passage  of  the  Tweed  charter  1  A.  ] 
knew  of  any  money  being  paid  or  appropriated  to  any  men 
the  Legislature  to  influence  any  legislation  at  any  time  whati 
the  whole  course  of  my  life. 

Q.  Did  you  deliver  this  letter  to  Mr.  Wioslow!  A.  Aft* 
siderable  cogitation  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  have  an  interview  with  him  ?  A.  I  had  some  < 
sation  with  him. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  him  that  had  any  I 
upon  the  charge  against  Senator  Woodin  of  receiving  money 
passage  of  tbe  Tweed  charter  1  A.  No,  not  with  him,  nor  at 
else. 

By  Senator  Sohdohuakbb  : 

Q.  At  whose  instance,  jndge,  was  this  letter  of  Mr.  Gr 
written  ?  A.  That  letter  was  written  at  Greeley's  instance 
letters  were  written  at  my  instaace ;  that  letter  was  written  at 
ley's  instance. 

Q.  Was  there  any  special  reason  for  sending  it  to  Mr.  Wii 
A.  Mr.  Greeley  had  an  opinion  that  Mr.  Winelow  was  a  very  i 
ant  man  in  the  Senate  ;  bo  be  expressed  himself  to  me. 

Q.  Was  that  the  reason  why  tho  letter  was  addressed  to  him 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  other  letters  besides  those  that  yon  carried 
Yes,  sir ;  he  wrote  to  some  gentlemen  that  I  suggested  ;  he 
Mr.  Winslow  at  his  own  suggestion. 

Q.  Yon  said  that  after  some  cogitation  you  delivered  this 
what  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  A.  Well,  I  wanted  to  get  an 
election  law  passed,  and  I  didn't  think  Winslow  amonnted 
thing,  and  I  told  Mr.  Greeley  so. 

Senator  Sfbaoub  —  What  the  judge  thought  or  told  Mr.  G 
is  not  important. 
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[  didn't  aek  yon  for  any  accusations  against  Mr.  Winelow  ;  yon 
jou  had  some  conversation  with  Senator  WidbIow,  did  yon, 
eference  to  the  passage  of  the  election  law  or  the  charter  !  A. 
;  tliink  that  I  ever  had  any  conversation  with  Mr.  "Winslow  in 

to  the  charter  ;  of  courBe,  presenting  that  letter,  I  had  some 

sation  with  him  about  the  election  law,  hut   not  much,  for  I 

ted  the  letter  merely  more  ont  of  conrteay  to  Mr.  Greeley  than 

Ler   reason;  I    would    not    take  a   letter  from  bim  and  not 

I  it. 

:>id  yon  see  Mr.  Greeley,  at  Albany,  about  that  time?     A. 

r :  I  went  np  with  hitn  the  time  he  went  up  to  see  about  the 

■.  before  the  passage  of  the  Tweed  charter. 

iV'as  ynu  there  when  he  appeared  before  the  canons  of  the  repab- 

enators  1     A.  No,  sir ;  I  was  never  before  a  republican  caucus 

lite. 

mean  there  in  Albany  I     A.  I  was  there  at  Albany  ;  I  wasn't 
Ir.  Greeley  much  ;  I  saw  him  two  or  three  times  up  there. 
)o  jou  know  whether  or  not  Mr.  Greeley  advised  the  passage 
T\Feed  charter  *     A.  Only  from  what  Mr.  Greeley  has  told  me. 

suppose  tliat  would  not  be  proper ;  were  you  there  when  the 

charter  was  passed  I  A.  I  was  in  Albany,  yes,  sir. 
Vasyonin  the  Senate  chamber  t  A.  I  was  in  there  twice 
ternoon  ;  tlie  Senate  remained  in  session  until  late;  I  was  in 
sine  of  the  time  when  the  charter  was  up  ;  but  whether  I  was 
jfiien  the  final  vote  was  taken  I  don't  remember. 
A'as  the  election  law  passed  the  same  day?  A.  That  is  only  a 
brauce ;  my  impression  is  that  the  election  law  was  passed  the 
ay,  but  I  am  not  sure. 

I'ou  dratted  the  election  law' that  you  carried  np!  A.  Yes, 
i;  one  that  was  reported  by  the  Senate  judiciary  committee, 
printed  in  the  Senate  bills  of  that  year. 

fi.u  say  the  bill  you  carried  to  Albany  was  not  passed  t  A. 
,  sir ;  well,  I  believe  tbey  cut  two  pieces  out  of  it  and  put  in 

kV as  that  change  made  in  the  judiciary  committee  or  in  the 
(  A.  The  two  parts  they  took  were,  I  think,  a  provision  that 
Jiould  be  watchers  at  the  polls  for  protection,  and  the  other 
n<;  the  inspectors  —  they  were  required  previously  by  law  to 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  canvass  of  each  box,  a  proclamation 
reiiult ;  and  this  provision  was,  that  that  declaration  should  be 
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rima  facM  evidence ;  bat  those  things  amoanted  to  oothiDg 
lit  the  rest  of  the  law,  which  eecured  hooeetj, 

Q.  Without  giving  the  detaile,  what  was  the  chief  points  q\ 
irence  between  the  law  passed  and  the  one  you  prepared  t  A. 
iw  that  I  drafted  was  an  entire  revision  of  the  election  law  of  ] 
nd  all  the  statnies  tliat  have  been  passed  since  up  to  that  time, 
lie  subject  of  elections  together,  and  the  provisions  incorporati 
rowing  out  of  what  has  been  shown  to  be  here  —  had  been  si 
1  the  city  of  New  Turk  to  be  the  great  difficalties  about  obta: 
onest  election  results  here ;  careful  provisioua  to  guard  against 
rauds  in  the  futare,  and  its  provisions  were  especially  gnarde* 
Tingent,  in  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  the  canvaee  shou 
Duddcted  at  the  close  of  the  polls,  becanse  we  all  knew  here  i 
ity  of  New  York  that  that  was  the  great  source  of  frand;  then 
ery  little  repeating,  or  any  thing  of  that  kind,  after  the  paasaj 
lis  l&w;  the  bill  was  especially  stringent  upon  this  Gubjeot  o 
invaas  of  the  votes ;  at  the  election  of  1869  in  New  York,  v 
lese  men  had  control,  in  some  of  the  districts,  the  votes  ver< 
iiDvassed  at  all ;  tbey  were  made  up  on  local  tickets  I  mean. 

Senator  Sohooithakbb  —  I  don't  care  about  that. 

The  WiTKSSS  —  It  was  to  guard  against  tho^e  frauds,  and  the 
lat  was  passed,  its  principal  features  were,  in  the  first  place,  it 
le  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York  almost  absolute  control  ove 
lection  machinery;  be  was  to  appoint  a  bead  of  tht  bureau  ot 
ons,  who  made  out  instructions  and  fitted  up  the  polls,  aud  d 
lat  machinery  work,  and  that  was,  the  following  year,  amei 
iviiig  further  power  to  the  mayor,  either  directly  or  througi 
iiief  of  the  bureau  of  elections ;  then  this  bill  provided  also  fo. 
lection  of  iospectors  ;  it  was  a  very  cunningly  devised  achem 
le  election  of  inspectors,  requiring  them  to  be  voted  for  by  w 

Senator  Sfbaoue — Is  this  at  all  material,  to  go  into  the  ja 
pinion  and  views  in  regai-d  to  this  taw  } 

Senator  SoHOONUAEBB  —  I  don'i  think  it  is;  what  I  wished  t 
:  were  the  main  points  of  difference. 

The  Witness  —  The  inspectors  were  elected  by  wards ;  but 
tke  the  seventeenth  ward;  we  had  thirty  election  districts; 
Dted  for  two  inspectors  for  each  election  district  on  cue  tid(e 
sont  sixty  names  for  inspectors  on  the  ticket. 

Senator  Boboonmaxke  —  We  don't  want  all  this. 

Senator  Spba^site  —  I  cannot  see  what  this  has  to  do  witi 
larges  against  Senator  Woodio. 
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The  Whnjbss  —  I  am  not  desirons  of  volanteering  testimony,  bat  I 
Buppoeed  the  object  was-  to  show  whether  this  was  an  honest  eleetion 
law,  that  would  be  a  reason  for  passing  the  charter,  and  I  answered 
it  in  that  way,  that  if  the  election  law  was  honest,  and  intended  to 
secnre  honest  elections,  then  there  might  be  some  reason  for  doing 
another  thing  to  pass  it. 

Q.  Who  was  mayor  at  that  time  t    A.  A.  Oakey  Hall. 

Q.  You  say  the  election  law  that  was  passed  put  the  power  of  the 
appointment  of  the  inspectors  in  the  mayor's  hands  t  A.  No,  I  said 
they  elected  by  wards ;  in  the  year  following  they  passed  a  law  put* 
ting  them  in  the  mayor's  hands. 

^^  I 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  had  no  knowledge  or  inform- 
ation in  regard  to  the  use  of  money  in  the  Legislature  at  that  time  ? 
A.  None  whatever ;  I  don't  know  as  I  ever  heard,  at  any  time,  any 
specified  accusation  made ;  I  have  no  remembrance  of  it. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  say  you  hesitated  about  presenting  Mr.  Greeley's  letter  to 
Senator  WinsloW  at  that  time  ? '  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Because  you  regarded  him  a  Senator  of  but  slight  influence  ? 
A.  That  was  substantially  it,  Mr.  Senator. 

Q.  You  say,  also,  that  the  passage  of  the  registry  law  was  given  as 
an  excuse  by  members  of  the  Legislature  for  voting  for  the  charter ; 
do  you  mean  by  that  that  they  assigned  the  passage  of  the  registry 
law  as  a  reason  for  voting  for  the  charter  ?  A.  I  mean  to  say  that 
the  leader  of  the  republicans  of  the  Senate  stated  that,  in  Congress 
Hall,  in  a  convei'satiou  I  had  with  him,  as  a  reason  ;  Senator  Parker, 
I  mean  ;  Senator  Parker,  of  St.  Lawrence. 

Q.  He  assigi\pd,  as  a  reason  for  voting  for  the  charter,  that  it 
thereby  secured  the  election  law  t  A.  Secured  the  passage  of  this 
election  law. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  that  to  be  the  reason  assigned  by  other 
Senators  ?     A.  I  could  not  say,  now. 

Q.  Did  you  converse  with  any  of  them  ?  A.  That  I  had  any  con- 
versation with  any  of  the  republican  senators  after  the  charter  passed, 
except  Senator  Parker,  I  don't  remember,  unless  there  is  something 
to  call  it  to  my  mind ;  I  certainly  never  had  any  conversation  with 
Senator  Woodin,  that  this  investigation  is  about;  I  didn't  know  him 
at  that  time,  and  didn't  become  acquainted  with  him  until  several 
years  afterwards. 
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Q.  Did  joa  hear  the  paseage  of  the  election  law  given  as  a  fe 
before  the  charter  passed,  why  certain  Senators  wonld  be  like 
TOte  for  the  charter!  A.  My  impreseion  is  that  Mr,  Greeley  tol« 
that  the  repiihlicao  Senators  were  very  anzione  to  get  an  election 
passed  ;  that  is  my  impressioo. 

Q.  You  have  stated  in  your  testimony  that  the  r^stry  la* 
worse  than  the  charter !    'A.  The  election  law,  not  a  registry  lai 

Q.  Didn't  that  election  law  provide  fora  r^istry  !  A.  Had  i 
provisions  in  about,  a  registry,  bat  not  many;  there  was  a  re^ 
law  in  existence;  my  impression  is  now — I  may  be  wrong  — 
the  principal  provisions  of  that  election  law  were  not  in  rega 
the  registry. 

Q.  Wasn't  that  election  law,  a  law  that  was  passed  almost  eoi 
rently  with  the  charter,  a  republican  measure  in  the  Legislat 
A,  No,  sir. 

Q,  It  was  not  ?  A.  No,  air ;  it  could  not  have  been  ;  it  wasn 
the  nature  of  things  possible. 

Q.  There  has  been  some  testimony  on  that  subject !  A.  I  ca 
[lelp  it. 

Q.  You  were  a  democrat  1    A.  I  am  a  democrat. 

Q.  It  wonld  not  be  strange  if  yon,  being  a  democrat,  and  cei 
members  of  the  Legislature  being  republican,  ehonld  look  at  an 
lion  or  registry  law  from  a  different  standpoint  and  have  diffe 
>pinions  as  to  whether  it  was  a  wise  or  unwise  measure.  A.  Bee 
[  am  a  white  man,  that  don't  prevent  me  telling  a  black  man  v 
[  see  him. 

Q.  Why  not ;  members  of  two  different  parties  look  differe 
ipon  the  same  measure,  regarded  as  apolitical  measure t  A 
vould  hardly  be  in  the  nature  of  things  that  the  republican  S 
urs  of  intelligence  could  pass  a  bill  to  secure  honest  election 
;he  city  of  New  York  when,  if  they  analyzed  its  provisions,  1 
vould  know  it  didn't  secure,  and  wasn't  iutended  to  secnre,  ho 
ilectioDs. 

Q.  Wasn't  that  the  bill  that  was  advocated  by  Mr.  Gree! 
\..  No;  I  am  confident  it  was  not,  from  what  he  told  me ;  I  havi 
lonbt  bnt  what  there  was  a  great  deal  of  deception  to  Mr.  Gre 
ibout  the  bill ;  I  don't  know  whether  he  had  read  it ;  I  talked  i 
kir.  Greeley  afterward,  and  I  ara  sure  in  the  conversation  I  had  i 
lim  afterward  that  be  didn't  approve  of  the  election  law  that 
>aBsed;  of  course  I  cannot  remember  distinctly,  bnt  I  think  if 
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read  the  articles  he  pnbliflhed  in  regard  to  Winslow,  yon   would 
think  it  stated  so  distinctly  — 

Q.  Yon  refer  to  those  on  the  subject  1  A.  In  my  conversations 
with  him,  to  both. 

By  Senator  Spragub  : 

Q.  At  any  rate  the  elation  law  that  was  passed  was  not  the  one 
that  you  drew?    A.  No,  sir;  except  so  far  as  I  told  you  before.        ^ 

By  Mr.  Spbigqs  : 

Q.  The  republicans  were  desirous  of  passing  an  election  law  that 
winter ;  the  republicans,  and  Mr.  Greeley  at  the  head,  were  desirous 
of  passing  an  election  law  that  winter  ?  A.  I  cannot  say  how  the 
republicans  were,  but  I  know  Mr.  Greeley  was  very  desirous  of 
passing  an  election  law. 

Q.  The  election  law  that  you  prepared  wasn't  passed,  but  another 
one  was ;  that  is  true,  is  it  not,  Mr.  Waterbury ;  and  while  Mr. 
Greeley  was  there,  too  ?  A.  I  don't  know  whether  Mr.  Greeley  was 
there. 

Q.  At  Albany,  I  mean  I  A.  The  election  law  I  prepared  was  not 
passed,  but  another  election  law  was  passed  ;  that  is  very  certain. 

Q.  That  same  winter  was  not  Mr.  Ottendorfer  elected  Regent  of 
the  University  ?  A.  That  I  cannot  remember  in  which  year  he  was 
elected. 

Q.  It  was  in  the  winter  of  1870?  A.  I  don't  remember;  I 
have  too  many  things  to  think  of  to  be  remembering  every  thing 
like  that. 

By  Senator  Sohoonmakeb: 

Q.  Was  Tweed  in  favor  of  the  election  law  that  was  passed  ?  A. 
Not  from  what  he  said  in  the  Senate  be  was  not ;  I  can  only  judge 
from  that. 

By  Senator  Bbadlet  : 

Q.  Yea  said,  judge,  that  you  knew  how  the  election  law  was 
passed  f     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  mean  by  that  that  you  know  it  was  passed  by  any  improper 
means,  appliances?  A.  Not  by  the  use  of  money,  or  any  thing  of 
that  kind,  it'  that  is  what  you  mean ;  I  was  only  referring  to  what 
took  place  in  the  Senate ;  what  I  saw  there  and  heard. 

Q.  By  the  use  of  any  thing  valuable,  I  mean  ?    A.  No ;  what  I 
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aid  by  way  of  refereoce  to  this,  that  the  election  law  which  I 
p,  and  which  Senator  Murphy  of  Brooklyn  reported  from  the 
iary  committee  and  eai-neBtly  urged  was  defeated,  aud  this 
lection  law  passed  by  the  most  direct  and  positive  use  of  Mr.  Tw 
lower  in  the  Senate ;  I  mean  simply  that ;  so  much  so  that  be  (Ti 
urned  around  and  aebed  Senator  Murphy  if  he  thought  he  i 

contest  any  thing  with  him  in  that  Senate,;"  the  biggest  pic 
rrogance  I  ever  witnessed  in  the  Senate,  sir. 

Q.  Then  yuu  understand  that  the  passage  of  this  election  lav 
Tod  need  by  the  power  or  infltieuce  of  Tweed  1  A,  Undoub 
t  was. 

By  Mr.  Sprigos  : 

Q.  Wouldn't  the  fact  that  you  took  an  election  law  be  a  snS 
eason  for  Tweed  to  be  opposed  to  it  at  that  time  I  A.  Oh,  i 
ould  talk  with  Tweed  just  as  pleasantly  aa  any  body. 

Q.  You  were  in  opposition  at  that  time  t    A.  Everybody  '. 

was  opposed  to  this  domination  of  the  city  of  New  York 
irely,  and  I  was  always  on  pleasant  personal  relations  with 
?weed. 

Q.  Tweed  was  opposed  to  the  legislation  proposed  by  you ! 
To,  sir ;  Tweed  knew  whether  he  wanted  a  thing,  or  didn't 

thing;  if  he  wanted  a  tiling,  he  was  in  favor  of  it;  if  be 
pposed  to  it,  be  was  opposed  to  it ;  he  didn't  govern  bimsc 
hat  way. 

Adjoarned  until  to-morrow  morning  at  eleven  o'clock. 
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The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

All  the  members  of  the  committee  being  present. 

GbOboe  Jones,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  : 

The  Ohaibmah — Mr.  Jones,  it  has  been  represented  to  the 
aittee  that  in  1870  or  1871,  or  about  that  time,  you  made  charg 
orrnption  against  certain  Senators  who  were  members  of  the  I 
•eiiate  during  the  session  of  1870.  You  are  called  as  a  witne 
hat  account,  in  order  that  we  might  obtain  your  personal  know! 
n  the  matter.  I  believe  a  memoranda  has  been  banded  Se 
Ichoonmaker  in  reference  to  it,  and  I  suggest  that  he  esamii 
eference  to  it. 
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Seostor  SoHoomiAEXB : 

^here  do  jon  reside,  Mr.  Jones  i     A.  In  this  city, 
je  joa  coDDeoted  with  the  New  York  Daily  Times  i    A.  Tea, 

hat  relation  do  yoa  sustain  to  that  paper  I     A.  I  am  publisher. 

'ere  you  publisher  in  1870  J    A.  Yes,  sir. 

ndl871t     A.  Yes,  air. 

id  you  in  those  years  hare  any  knowledge  of  the  editorial 

that  appeared  in  The  Times!     A.  Portions  of  it. 

vy  control  over  thai  matter !     A.  I  do. 

are  yon  files  of  The  Times  of  1870,  with  you  1     A.  No,  I  have 

vas  snbpffinaed  up  town  and  stopped  on  my  way  down  to  see 

aald  be  required. 

nil  yon  recollect  the  fact  that  in  March  and  April,  1870,  cer- 

torials  appeared  in  The  Times  in  reference  to  the  so-called 

charter  t     A.  I  remember  it  in  a  general  way ;  I  have  not 

d  my  memory  by  looking  at  the  paper. 

wish  to  call  your  attention  to  an  article  that  appeared  on  the 

pril,  1870,  and  to  ask  you  whether  you  remember  a  statement 

^ect  in  that  article  in  speaking  of  the  Tweed  charter,  "  there 

lethiog  to  be  bought,  and  there  was  plenty  of  money  to  buy 

-Hordinary  means  to  gain  the  end  of  a  protracted  extension  of 

Tere  used,"  or  to  that  efEect ;  do  you  remember  that  article  ? 

member  there  were  some  strictures  upon  the  passage  of  that 

i»nnot  say  as  to  the  exact  langnage  used. 

wish  to  call  your  attention  to  an  article  that  appeared  on  the 

ly  of  August,  1871,  aad  to  inquire  whether  yoa  remember 

$  to  this  effect  in  speaking  of  the  Tweed  charter  at  Albany  ; 

i  and  Sweeney  had  the  votes  already  bought  up  ;  of  all  the 

:an  Senators,  Senator  Thayer   alone   is  recorded   as  voting 

it ;"  do  you  recollect  that  i    A.  I  don't,  only  in  a  general  way  ; 

there  were  severe  strictures  upon  the  passage  of  the  charter 

Timee. 

Jte  it  intended  by  these  strictures  to  charge  that  money,  or 

er  iufluence,  had  been  used  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  Tweed 

,  or  in  reference  to  the  passage  of  the  Tweed  charter !     A,  I 

:  the  langui^  nsed  woald  indicate  as  much  ;  1  think   there 

>  specified  charges  against  individuals. 

[ad  yoD  then,  or  have  you  now,  any  knowledge  of  the  fact  that 

was  ased  for  the  porpoae  indicated  i    A.  Personal } 
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Q.  I  ask  first,  personal  ?    A.  I  don't. 

Q.  I  QDderstHod  yon  to  say  that  yon  have  not  now  any  know 
the  fast  that  money  was  used  for  any  purpose  mentioned' 
es,  sir. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  knowledge  that  money  was  raised  for  thai 
•flei    A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  refer  in  the  strictares,  to  which  I  call  yonr  attei 
any  particular  Senators !     A.  I  don't  know  whether  the  qaoti 
The  Times  which  you  read  do  that  or  not. 
Q.  I  think  they  don't?    A.  That  is  my  impression   that 
dn't. 

Q.  Ilad  yon  in  fact  reference  to  any  particular  Senators! 
dn't  write  the  article,  and  therefore  I  cannot  say  what  the  wi 
irpose  was,  or  his  belief  was. 

Q,  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  what  his  purpose  was?  A.  I 
It. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  aay  whether  or  not  any  reference  was  int< 
be  made  to  the  action,  in  the  Senate,  of  Senator  Woodin  ! 
in't,  more  than  a  general  dissatisfaction  with  the  action  < 
embers  of  the  Senate. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  yon  to  say  that  you  are  not  able  to 
liether  reference  was  intended  to  be  made  to  him  or  nott 
pposed  the  general  language  of  the  article  would  apply  to 
le  who  voted  for  that  charter,  every  Senator  who  voted  fo 
Arter,  perhaps ;  if  Mr.  Woudin'a  name  is  not  mentioned,  I 
a  how  I  could  say  that  it  referred  to  him  any  more  than  any 
ember  who  voted  for  the  charter. 
Q.  I  think  no  names  were  mentioned  at  all  1     A.  TSo. 
Q.  Do  I   understand  you  to  say   that   the  articles  didn't  rE 
inator  Woodin?     A.  I  cannot  say   that;  I  don't  know  whi 
irpose  of  the  writer  was;  I  didn't  write  those  articles. 
Q.  Did  you  control  the  matter  that  appeared  in  The  Times 
could  control  it ;  I  didn't  always. 

Q.  At  that  time?  A.  I  was  then  in  a  positiou  to  dicta 
urse  of  the  paper. 

Q.  Were  the  articles,  to  which  your  attention  has  been  c 
ritten  by  your  direction?  A.  No,  sir;  you  mean  specific 
ms? 

Q.  Either  specified  or  general?  A.  Oeneral,  I  might  say,  yi 
Q.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  charges  of  corruption,  whether 
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were  by  jour  direction  I  A.  The  general  feeling  thfen  was,  that  the 
charter  was  passed  by  appliances  that  would  bear  out  the  charges 
made  in  the  paper  ;  of  that  general  feeling  I  partook. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  facts  upon  which  to  base  your  opinion  ?  A. 
We  had  the  published  facte,  as  exhibited  in  the  passage  of  the  charter, 
open  to  every  one. 

Q.  Had  you  any  information,  apart  from  the  facts  published  in  the 
newspapers?  A.  I  don't  think  we  had;  I  am  speaking  now  of 
things  occurring  five  or  six  years  ago,  and  of  course  1  am  not  as  clear 
'as  I  would  be  if  it  was  something  recent. 

Q.  You  said  you  had  no  personal  knowledge  of  any  corruption  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  any  information,  or  have  you  now  any  information, 
that  corrupt  means  were  used  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  Tweed 
charter !  A.  I  cannot  say  that  we  have,  and  I  cannot  say  that  we 
have  not;  I  cannot  remember  all  the  circumstances  that  went  to 
make  up  the  impression  that  there  was  uses  made  or  appliances 
used  to  pass  the  charter  that  would  bear  that  construction. 

Q.  Had  you,  at  the  time  these  articles  were  published,  or  have 
you  now,  any  knowledge  or  information  that  a  fund  was  raised  for 
the  purpose  of  influencing  legislation  at  Albany  ?  A.  Not  &rther 
than  a  general  impression. 

Q.  What  gave  you  that  impression?  A.  The  facts  that  we 
believed  the  charter  was  in  the  interest  of  a  certain  coterie,  or  clique, 
in  New  York,  who  received  advantages  from  it  and  get  a  prominent 
hold  of  power. 

Q«  Was  that  your  view  of  the  charter  at  the  time  of  its  passage  ? 
A.  It  was ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  fairly  inferable  from  the  provisions  of  the  charter  ? 
A.  That  is  stating  matters  of  opinion  that  is  almost  impossible  to 
determine;  every  individual  gets  impressions  or  opinions  from  certain 
facts  that  would  not  be  satisfactory  to  others. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  knowledge  of  your  own,  or  by  information,  of 
any  fact  connected  with  the  Legislature  that  winter  derogatory  of  the 
integrity  of  Senator  Woodin  ?     A.  I  have  not ;  no,  sir. 

By  Senator  Spbaoue  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  person  who,  as  you  suppose,  was  engaged  in 
the  passage  of  the  Tweed  charter,  outside  of  the  members  of  the 
LegisUtare,  who  could  afford  us  any  information  as  to  the  means 
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QEed  in  obtainiog  its  paBsage  f  A.  I  don't  know  personall; ; 
know,  in  anBwer  to  that  question,  that  parties  that  made  thei 
ntereated  in  the  passage  wonld  be  liable  or  likely  to  know. 

Q.  Who  Were  tlie  persons,  outside  the  meatbers  of  the  Legii 
!rho  interefited  themselves  in  the  passage  of  that  charter} 
]on't  know  that  I  could  gire  jon  the  names  from  memory. 

Q.  Can  yon  give  as  the  names  of  any  of  them  ?  A,  I  shoi 
iki!  to  do  that  nntil  I  had  refreshed  my  memory ;  I  don't 
whether  the  paper  charged  individnals  with  interesting  them 
[  didn't  visit  Albany  that  winter  at  all;  all  the  informatioi 
was  here. 

Q.  Did  yon  have  any  conversation  yourself  with  the  me 
ivere  interesting  themselves  to  procure  the  passage  of  any  d 
&..  I  cannot  remember  that  I  did. 

Q.  This  charter  passed  the  Senate,  I  think,  with  the  vott 
;he  Senators  bat  two,  the  evidence  is?  A.  Yes,  sir;  Mr.  ' 
md  G-enet. 

Q,  Do  you  know  any  reason  why  one  Senator,  of  all  who  vo 
t,  should  be  charged  with  being  inflaenced  with  improper  i 
nore  than  another  ?  A.  No,  sir,  I  don't ;  I  suppose  th 
:ame  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  their  daty  to  vote  for  the  c 

Q.  "When  these  articles  were  written,  was  it  your  theory  t 
:he  Senators  who  voted  for  it  had  been  corrupted  ?  A.  That 
lot  eay  what  the  intention  of  the  writer  was;  I  say  I  didn' 
he  account;  the  charter  developed,  as  it  went  on,  an  amc 
)ower  io  the  hands  of  a  few  that  no  one,  perhaps,  at  the  mon 
ts  passage,  contemplated  ;  its  actnal  workings  seem  to  be  to  i 
tate  of  affairs  that  you  could  not  have  foreseen. 

By  Senator  Sohoohiukkb  : 

Q.  Mr.  Jones,  is  the  writer  of  the  article  to  which  yonr  atl 
las  been  called,  now  connected  with  The  Times  ?  A.I  cane 
'on ;  I  think  some  of  them  are ;  I  should  not  be  able  to  tell  y 
QODieot  who  wrote  the  articles  at  all. 

Q.  You  have  do  recollection  who  wrote  them  }  A.  I  don't 
vere  probably  not  all  of  them  written  by  one  person  ;  ther 
;ood  many  writers  on  tliat  paper. 

Q.  Js  there  a  responsible  editor  of  the  paper ;  I  mean  an  ed 
ihief  ?    A.  I  occupy  that  position. 

Q.  You  are  the  editor-in-chief  yourself!  A.  The  editor-ii 
L  might  say ;  the  power  rests  in  me. 
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Q.  Do  I  anderstand  yon  to  say  that  yon  believed  in  the  truth  of 
these  charges  of  corrnption  at  the  time  they  were  made  I  A.I 
believed,  as  I  say,  in  a  general  way,  that  the  passage  of  the  charter 
was  procured  by  great  exertions ;  what  they  were,  in  what  shape,  I 
cannot  tell. 

Q.  The  question  is  whether  these  articles  which  charged  corruption- 
expressed  your  views  ?  A.  I  shared  in  the  gen  eral  belief  that  there 
were  improper  efforts  made  to  get  the  passage  of  that  charter. 

Q.  Had  you  any  evidence  to  charge  that,  ^'  there  was  something  to 
be  bought,  and  there  was  plenty  of  money  to  buy  it,"  in  the  passage 
of  that  cliarter  I  A.  I  believe  that  to  be  so  at  the  time,  and  I  do 
still. 

Q.  Have  you  any  evidence  to  support  that  belief  ?  A.  Personally, 
I  could  not  say  that  I  had ;  the  evidence  was  more  inferential  than 
otherwise. 

Q.  Did  yon  consider  the  paper  justified  in  making  the  charge  that 
the  Senators  had  been  gnilty  of  corruption  without  having  evidence 
to  support  it?  A.  I  think  the  impression  was  sufficiently  strong, 
from  the  advantages  gained  and  the  great  efforts  evidently  nsed  to 
justify  us  in  charging  as  we  did ;  I  believed  that  that  was  so,  or  else  I 
should  not  have  made  the  charge. 

Q.  Did  yon  have  any  evidence  to  sustain  the  charge  of  August  17, 
1871,  that  "Tweed  and  Sweeney  had  the  voters  already  bought 
apt"  A.  We  had  the  facts  that  they  voted  in  that  way,  and  that 
Tweed  and  Sweeney  derived  great  advantages  from  the  passage  of 
the  charter. 

Q  Was  that  all  the  evidence  you  had  to  support  the  charge  ?  A. 
That  and  other  circumstantial  evidence  that  I  cannot  now  detail ;  at 
all  events  it  was  convincing,  or  we  should  not  have  made  it. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  state  the  evidence  now  that  was  convincing  to 
yourself  and  the  editors  of  The  Times  ?  A.  All  the  circumstances 
went  to  show  there  was  great  advantage  to  be  gained  to  certain 
individuals,  and  the  effort  made  at  the  time  were  convincing,  to  our 
mind,  that  there  was  nothing  spared  to  do  it. 

Q.  Do  you  intend  to  be  understood  as  testifying,  Mr.  Jones,  that 
these  were  all  inferences  from  the  character  of  the  charter  and  the 
ends  that  were  to  be  gained  under  the  charter  i  A.  That  and  all  the 
circumstances  that  then  came  to  our  knowledge. 

Q.  What  circumstances  do  you  refer  to  ?  A.  That  I  cannot  tell 
yon  in  detail ;  I  know  it  was  convincing  to  us  at  the  time,  and  I 
think  Bubeequent  events  clearly  demonstrated  that  we  were  correct. 
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By  Senator  Bbadley  : 
Q.  Was  there  a  reporter  of  The  Tiines  at  Albany  during  that 


sion  of  18Y0  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Appointed  by  you  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  reporter  of  your  selection  ?    A.  My  selection ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  received  from  him  daily,  or  nearly  so,  accounts  of  the  pro- 
ceedings ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  from  him  we  got  impressions  that  we 
believed  to  be  based  upon  facts. 

Q.  These  impressions  that  you  say  you  have,  and  had,  respecting 
the  influences  used  to  produce  the  passage  of  this  charter,  were  they 
derived  from  the  then  current  events  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Or  subsequent  information  ?  A.  From  current  events  at  the 
time. 

Q.  Were  those  events  published  in  your  paper  or  not  ?  A.  Proba- 
bly not  all. 

Q.  Are  you  able  now  to  recollect  sufficiently  those  events  to  state 
some  of  them  ?  A.  I  don't  think  I  could  in  detail,  sir,  without  hav- 
ing some  time  to  look  them  up ;  I  don't  know  that  I  could  at  all ; 
they  have  gone  by  and  I  have  not  thought  of  them  since. 

Q.  Are  any  of  those  circumstances,  that  occurred  at  Albany,  in 
and  about  the  Capitol  t  A.  I  presume  so ;  our  correspondent  there 
.communicates  with  the  editors ;  I  don't  always  know  every  thing 
that  goes  between  them ;  they  are  detailed  to  write. 

Q.  Did  they  relate  to  the  personal  action  and  conduct  and  associa- 
tion of  members  of  the  Legislature  ?    A.  I  presume  so. 

Q.  At  Albany  ?    A.  I  presume  so. 

Q.  Do  you  now  recollect  the  names  of  those  members  of  the  Senate 
that  were  involved  in  those  circumstances  that  you  have  referred  to? 
A.  I  don't  any  more  than  collectively  the  members  who  voted  for 
the  charter ;  I  don't  know  that  I  could  select  out  particuler  names ; 
I  know  names  were  used  at  the  time  that  were  reflected  upon  in  that 
connection. 

Q.  You  don't  now  recollect  the  names?  A.  I  recollect  some 
names. 

Q.  I  don't  care,  if  you  recollect  any  names  you  may  state  them  ? 
A.  I  do. 

Senator  SPBAaiXB  —  That  hardly  makes  it  evidence. 

The  Witness  —  I  wish  to  state  that  in  asking  foi>  particulars  of 
events  occurring  so  long  ago,  I  wish  to  be  very  cautious  not  to  inflict 
any  injury  upon  anybody. 
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Senator  Bkadlbt  —  I  don't  suppose  yon  wonld  state  unless  yonr 
recollection  was  distinct  upon  that  as  to  individnais. 

Q.  Was  Senator  Woodin  one  of  the  individuals  ? 

Mr.  Spbioos  —  That  I  think  I  ou^ht  to  object  to ;  it  is  mere  rumor  ; 
if  he  has  any  knowledge  I  desire  to  have  it. 

The  Ghaibman — I  don't  suppose  it  is  legal  evidence  what  any- 
body told  him  about  any  other  person. 

Mr.  Spbigos  —  The  question  is  hardly  that ;  it  is  whether  there 
was  a  rumor  at  that  time ;  I  have  no  objection  to  its  coming  out,  but 
it  is  not  strictly  legal. 

The  Ghaibman  —  Let  him  answer. 

Q.  What  do  yon  say  ?  A.  I  suppose  that  there  were  names  used 
in  the  paper ;  you  can  discover  that  by  looking  over  the  files  ;  I  can- 
not say  whether,  we  used  particular  names  or  not ;  the  paper  itself 
would  be  evidence  of  that. 

By  Senator  Bbadlbt  : 

Q.  You  referred  in  your  statement  to  circumstances  that  occurred 
about  the  Capitol  i    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  inquiry  was,  if  you  recollect,  that  Mr.  Woodin  was 
involved  in  those  particular  circumstances }  A.  I  don't  know  that 
he  was  any  more  than  any  other  member  of  the  majority. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  confidential  communications  from  Albany  — 
strictly  confidential  —  relating  to  the  conduct  of  members  of  the 
Legislature  on  the  subject  of  the  charter  ?  A.  I  suppose  it  is  possi- 
ble that  the  editor  in  charge  did  ;  I  don't  remember  of  having  any 
thing  of  that  sort  myself. 

Q.  You  have  no  recollection  t    A.  I  have  none. 

Q.  Upon  that  subject  ?    A.  No. 

Q.  Yon  understand  communications  of  that  charaotei^  were 
received  at  The  Times  office  by  somebody !  A.  I  know  that  a  per- 
son in  charge  at  Albany  always  writes  a  private  letter,  if  he  has  any 
thing  particular  to  say  outside  of  what  he  wishes  to  put  in  his  public 
letter. 

Q.  That  is  common  I    A.  That  is  —  it  goes, on  all  the  while. 

Q.  Yoa  recollect  that  was  so  during  the  session  of  1870?  A.  I 
presume  it  was;  I  have  no  distinct  recollection,  but  I  know  that  is 
the  oonrse. 

Q.  Yon  at  that  time  conducted  this  paper,  I  understand !  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

[Senate,  Ho.  58.]  9 
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Q.  That  was  a  party  paper  t  A.  Sometimes  people  think  it  is  not' 
very  much  of  a  party  paper. 

Q.  Was  it  known  as  a  republican  paper?  A.  Generally  known 
as  such,  although  I  have  known  republicans  to  say  that  they  didn't 
think  it  was. 

Q.  I  ask  you  —  you  understand  it  was  an  orthodox  republican 
paper}    A.  As  a  partisan  paper  I  understand  you  ;  it  is  not. 

Q.  It  is  not}  A.  It  is  not ;  we  take  take  the  liberty  of  reflecting 
upon  the  action  of  our  own  party;  or  the  other  side,  if  we  think  onr 
own  party  is  not  doing  wisely  or  well ;  we  have  always  exercised 
that  liberty. 

Q.  You  do  that,  Mr.  Jones,  respecting  the  men  occupying  ofScial 
positions  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  at  the  time  of  an  election  it  is  a  partisan  paper  f  A.  I 
don't  like  the  term  partisan  paper,  because  I  don't  think  I  would  be 
willing  to  do  what  I  consider  wrong  for  a  party,  and  I  think  strictly 
a  partisan  paper  will. 

'  By  Senator  Sohookmakeb  : 

Q.  Who  was  the  correspondent  of  The  Times  at  Albany  in  March 
and  April,  1870  ?  A.  My  impression  is  that  it  was  a  Mr.  Snow, 
with  an  assistant  or  two. 

Q.  The  same  gentleman  who  is  the  present  correspondent  f  A. 
No,  sir ;  Mr.  Mills  is  the  person  there  now  ;  I  believe  it  was  Mr. 
Snow  ;,  he  (Occupied  that  position  three  or  four  years. 

Q.  What  was  his  full  name?    A.  Augustin  Snow. 

Q.  Was  he  the  correspondent  from  whom  the  information  was 
acquired  f  A.  If  I  am  correct  in  the  fact  that  he  was  the  correspond- 
ent at  that  time,  and  I  think  he  was. 

Q.  Where  is  he  now  }    A.  He  is  in  Albany,  I  think. 

Q.  Do  you  intend  to  state  that  the  charges  in  corruption  made  in 
The  Times  were  based,  to  any  extent,  upon  communications  from  Mr. 
Snow  !  A.  I  suppose  they  must  have  been  ;  I  only  speak  of  the 
probability  ;  I  cannot  speak  of  actual  knowledge. 

By  Mr.  Sp&agub  : 

Q.  I  understand  yon  to  say,  Mr.  Jones,  that  yon  have  no  knowl- 
edge that  any  republican  Senator  was  induced  to  vote  for  this  bill 
from  any  corrupt  or  improper  motives!  A.  No  personal  knowledge 
at  all. 
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Q.  Had  yon  any  knowledge  that  Senator  Woodin  was  induced  to 
vote  for  the  bill  from  any  corrupt  or  improper  motive,  or  other  than 
those  of  a  parly  character  ?    A.  No,  I  have  not. 

Bv  the  Ohaisman  : 

w 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  fact  that  a  registry  law  for  the  city  of 
New  York  was  passed  —  election  law  —  was  passed  in  the  winter  of 
1870?     A.  I  do;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  that  was  a  republican  measure  or 
not  I  A.  I  remember  that  an  election  law  to  protect 'the  franchises 
was  greatly  desired,  and  presume  now  that  the  republican  members 
were  in  favor  of  it,  especially  as  they  voted  for  it. 

Q:  Did  you  know  personally  many  of  the  Senators  who  were  in 
Albany  at  that  session  ?     A.  Some,  yes,  sir ;  not  largely. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Senator  Woodin  personally  at  that  timet  A. 
No,  sir ;  I  think  not.  - 

Q.  Did  you  know  any  of  the  new  members  of  that  session,  those 
who  went  there  for  the  first  time  that  winter?  A.  I  couldn't  tell^ 
you  who  the  Senators  that  appeared  there  the  first  time  wera 

Q.  Senator  Woodin  was  one,  and  Winslow  was  another?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  met  him  at  that  time  ?  A.  I  think  not ;  I  knew  him 
afterward. 

Q.  You  knew  Mr.  Tweed  ?  A.  Never  ;  didn't  know  him  ;  I  saw 
him  once  only  in  my  life. 

Q.  Did  yon  know  his  general  reputation  in  New  York?  A. 
Tolerably  well,  yes. 

Q.  Were  you  acquainted  personally  with  the  Senators  from  New 
Tork  city  who  were  at  Albany  that  session  ?  A.  I  cannot  recall  the 
names. 

Q.  Did  yon  know  the  persons  who  were  reputed  to  act  with  Mr. 
Tweed,  at  that  time,  in  reference  to  measures  before  the  Senate  ? 
A.  I  only  know,  in  a  general  way,  that  he  was  the  head  of  the  demo- 
cracy here  then,  and  exercised  an  influence  that  controlled  every 
thing. 

Q.  You  knew  the  general  reputation,  the  public  reputation  of  Mr. 
Tweed  and  those  who  were  supposed  to  act  with  him,  at  the  time  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  that  time  did  you  inform  yourself  as  to  the  general  character 
of  the  Senators  at  Albany^  otherwise  than  as  appeared  from  legisla- 
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tion?  A.  I  don't  think  I  did;  I  cannot  tell  what  inquiries  I  made 
touching  individual  Senators ;  I  probably  did  make  a  good  many. 

Q.  Then  when  you  said  that  you  formed  an  opinion  that  corrupt 
means  may  have  been  used,  did  you  base  that  upon  the  general 
character  of  Tweed  and  the  men  that  acted  with  him,  or  upon  the 
general  character  of  the  Senators  ?  A.  Very  much  of  the  character 
of  the  people  who  were  pushing  the  measure. 

Q.  Did 'you  have  any  knowledge  on  the  subject  at  all !  A.  Not 
any  more  than  — 

Q.  A  mere  impression  of  the  character  of  the  persons  who  were 
urging  the  measures  t    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Spkagub  : 

Q.  Did  you  examine  the  provision  of  the  Tweed  charter  before  it 
was  passed  ?  A.I  presume  I  did  ;  I  cannot  tell  from  recollection ; 
of  course,  I  must  have. 

Q.  Was  your  paper  opposed  to  the  passage  of  the  Tweed  charter, 
and  did  it  so  announce  itself  before  it  was  passed  ?     A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  about  that  ?  A.  That  is  my  impression  ;  I  should 
dislike  to  say,  when  it  is  a  matter  ascertained  by  reference  to  the 
paper  itself;  I  refer  you  to  the  paper. 

Q.  The  question  is,  whether  the  opposition  to  the  Tweed  charter 
arose  from  an  examination  of  the  charter  previous  to  its  passage,  or 
more  from  a  knowledge  of  the  men  who  were  engaged  in  pushing  it, 
and  from  subsequent  developments  as  to  its  real  operations.  A. 
From  the  latter,  more. 

By  Senator  Sohoonmakeb: 

Q.  You  wrote  none  of  the  articles  yourself  I    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  in  entire  sympathy  with  the  charges  made  in  those 
articles }    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  the  charges  were  made  without  evidence  to  support 
them  ?  A.  Without  direct  evidence,  so  far  as  I  know,  sir ;  I  am 
speaking  of  myself,  as  a  witness. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  Nothing  farther  than  rumor  or  hearsay,  so  far  as  yon  know  t 
A.  Personally,  I  don't  know  any  thing  about  it 

By  Senator  Spbagus  : 
Q.  Mr.  Jones,  if  there  was  any  individual  connected  with  The 
Times  who  knew  any  facts  upon  which  the  charges  were  made,  who 
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would  it  be  f    A.  At  that  time  it  wonld  be  Mr.  Jennings,  who  had 
the  direction  of  the  paper. 
Q^  What  is  his  name  ?    A.  Lonis  J.  Jennings;  he  is  in  Europe. 

By  Senator  Bbadlbt  : 
Q.  Now  a  reporter  of  The  World  1    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Sohoonmaksb  : 

Q.  Mr.  Jones,  have  yon  any  direct  evidence  npon  which  you 
relied  to  sustain  those  charges  of  corrnptiou  ?  A.  I  must  have  had  ; 
there  could  not  have  been  an  opinion  formed  without  something 
to  form  it  upon. 

Senator  Bradley  — •'  If,  upon  reflection,  you  can  ascertain  any  facts 
that  will  throw  light  upon  this  subject,  we  wish  you  would  come 
yourself  or  send  some  party  to  ns,  who  can  give  us  any  information. 

The  WrrNKss  —  I  will  do  so,  if  I  find  any. 

JoHK  Kbllt,  being  daly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 
Examined  by  the  Ohaibmak  : 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside,  Mr.  Kelly  ?     A.  I  reside  in  New  York. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ?    A.  I  am  comptroller  of  the  city. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  comptroller  }  A.  About  four  and  a 
half  months. 

Q-  Did  you  hold  any  oflSce  in  the  city  of  New  York  before  being 
comptroller  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  what !  A.  Sheriff ;  I  was  in  Congress  twice ;  was  anf 
alderman  two  years. 

Q.  About  when  ?     A.  I  was  alderman  in  1853  and  1854. 

Q.  Member  of  the  Legislature  ?  A.  I  was  in  Congress  in  1855, 
1S56  and  1857 ;  I  resigned  in  1858  ;  I  was  sheriff  in  1859,  1860  and 
1^61 ;  I  was  sheriff  in  1865,  1866  and  1867. 

Q.  Daring  the  past  twenty  years  you  have  taken  an  active  part  in 
p<)Iitical  matters  ?  A.  With  the  exception  of  about  three  years, 
when  I  was  abroad. 

Q.  With  which  party  have  yon  been  identified  during  that  time  ? 
A  The  democratic  party  always. 

Q.  Has  the  democratic  party  been  a  unit  in  the  city  during  that 
:':ine  I     A.  No,  sir ;  divided  most  of  the  time. 

Q.  With  which  branch  have  you  been  identified,,  if  there  were 
branches  t     A.  With  the  regular  organization,  with  the  exception  of 
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once;  I  supported  Mr.  Gunther  for  mayor,  who  was  ut  indepc 
candidate. 

Q.  What  uatno  has  the  regalar  organization  f     A.  Tamman; 

Q.  Are  yon  acquainted  with  William  M.  Tweed  I    A.  I  a 

Q.  Formerly  a  Senator!     A.  Yes,  eir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ?  A.  Since  1854  j  I  kne 
by  repatatioD  before  (hat  lime. 

Q.  What  liae  your  relations  been  with  him  ?    A.  Never  int 

Q.  Too  have  known  him  during  that  time !     A.  I  have  sir. 

Q.  How  frequently  have  you  seen  him  during  that  time 
Sometimes  I  would  not  see  him  once  in  three  months,  but  u 
)nce  a  week,  and  probably  two  or  three  times  a  week ;  I  ha 
leeu  him  since  I  saw  him  in  1872  ;  I  think,  spring  of  1872;  . 
jot  seen  him  since ;  I  saw  him  in  1872  in  a  carriage,  and  sine 
;inie  I  have  not  seen  him  at  all. 

Q.  Did  yon  act  with  him  politically  during  the  time  com 
tnown  as  the  time  of  Tweed's  reign  in  New  York  city?  A. 
n  the  organization;  I  never  acted  with  Tweed  ;  sometimes  I 
nember  of  the  committee,  and  then  again  I  was  not;  the  g 
K>mmittee. 

Q,  How  long  is  it  since  jon  have  seen  Tweed  t  A.  I  saw  I 
1872,  in  the  spring'of  the  year,  I  think. 

Q.  Was  that  the  last  time  you  saw  him  }     A.  The  last  time. 

Q.  Are  yon  acquainted  personally  with  Wm.  H.  Hnrlbert 
fes,  sir. 

Q.  Editor  of  the  New  York  World  1    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  him  !  A.  I  have  known  Mr. 
)ert,  by  reputation,  for  probably  twelve  or  thirteen  years;  J 
cuown  liim  pretty  well  for  the  last  three  or  four  years. 

Q.  What  are  your  relations  with  him  now  i    A.  Tory  friem 

Q.  Have  yoQ  seen  him  lately  ?     A.  I  have. 

Q.  When  did  yon  see  him  last  J  A.  I  think  I  saw  him  last  I 
lay  or  Friday. 

Q.  Have  you  not  seen  him  since  then  1    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  Ballard  Smith  1  -  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  City  editor  of  New  York  World  t    A.  1  am. 

Q.  How  long  have  you' known  him  I  A.  I  have  only  k 
Mallard  Smith  a  few  weeks  ;  I  never  knew  he  was  iu  the  office 
,  few  weeks  ago. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  read  the  New  York  World  1  A.  I  do,  sir ; 
aorning. 
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Q.  Did  you  read  the  editiou  of  Tuesday,  April  17,  1877 1  A.  I 
did,  sir. 

Q.  Does  this  appear  to  be  the  paper ;  it  is  headed  ^^  Tweed's  con- 
fession ;  the  story  of  his  guilt ;  who  shared  in  it  ? "     A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  Before  the  publication  of  this  article,  did  you  have  any  conver- 
sation with  Mr.  W.  fl.  Hurlbert  ?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  Or  Mr.  Ballard  Smith  ?     A.  I  did,  sir,  with  both  of  (them. 

Q.  Li  reference  to  an  article  to  appear  in  The  World  t  A.  I  did 
not  know  what  they  intended  to  do  with  it ;  I  supposed  they  intended 
to  put  it  in  The  World. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  either  of  them  in  reference 
to  the  subject-matter  and  the  substance  of  this  article  ?  A.  I  did, 
air. 

Q.  With  which  one  of  them  ?    A.  With  both. 

Q.  Did  yoa  furnish  to  either  of  them  any  part  of  the  statements 
contained  in  this  article  ?    A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  To  which  one  of  them  ?     A.  To  both  of  them. 

Q.  Furnished  to  both  of  them  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Glance  your  eye  over  the  article  and  state  which  part  you  fur- 
nished ;  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  first  few  sentences  came  from 
Albany.     A.  All  of  that  in  relation  to  Senator  Woodin. 

Q.  AU  in  the  first  two  columns  in  relation  to  Senator  Woodin  ? 
A  Yes,  sir  ;  and  all  of  it  in  relation  to  Senator  Bixby,  and  all  of  it 
in  relation  to  the  names  —  not  all  of  the  names,  but  some  of  the 
names  mentioned  hera 

Q.  Mr.  Hastings  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge,  that  the  statements  con- 
tained in  these  two  columns  which  you  say  was  furnished  to  Mr. 
Harlburt  and  to  Mr.  Smith,  were  true  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  that  Mr.  Tweed  had 
made  any  arrangement  of  any  kind,  or  had  any  pecuniary  transac- 
tion of  any  kind  with  ({orris  Winslow,  State  Senator,  in  the  year 
mo  I     A.  1  did  not. 

Q.  Then  you  know  nothing  in  reference  to  the  allegation,  of  your 
own  knowledge,  that  he  gave  $200,000  to  him  ?  A.  I  know  nothing 
except  — 

Q.  1  simply  ask  you  your  own  knowledge  f  A.  Very  well ;  I 
know  nothing  of  it. 

Q.  Do  yoa  know,  of  your  own  knowledge,  in  reference  to  any 
arrangement,  as  charged  here,  that  Mr.  Tweed  gave  Mr.  Hastings  a 
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check  for  $20,000,  with  the  nnderBtaDding  that  the  mooej  was  . 
to  Bome  Seoator  ?    A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Then  you,  personal!;,  knov  nothing  whatever  of  the 
stated  ?    A.  No,  sir.  ' 

Q.  Hare  joa  been  at  Albany  during  the  present  eeesioD  ( 
Legislature  ?  A.  Once,  air ;  I  have  been  there  once ;  subpo 
there  before  a  committee. 

Q.  What  is  the  fact  with  reference  to  biils  being  before  the  ] 
latare  in  reference  to  the  city  of  New  York  ;  do  yon  know  o 
bills  being  there )     A.  I  know  there  are  several  billa. 

Q.  In  reference  to  the  salaries  of  New  York  city  officials  1 
Yee,  sir. 

Q.  In  reference  to  the  reorganization  of  the  city  government  I 
re.,  .ir. 

Q.  In  reference  to  the  consolidation  of  certain  departments  1 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  effect  ol  those  bills  is  generally  to  decrease  salaries  1 
No,  sir. 

Q.  In  some  respects  it  is ;  it  decreases  the  salaries  of  some  ani 
that  of  others  i    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  decreases  the  number  of  offic«rs  I  A.  It  decreases  the 
ber  in  some  departments. 

Q.  Do  any  of  those  bills  affect  the  comptroller's  department  i 
Fes,  sir ;  one  of  them  does. 

Q.  In  what  way  I     A.  It  makes  the  office  a  legislative  office. 

Q.  And  legislates  the  present  comptroller  oat  I    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  would  yottr  term  under  your  present  appoint 
jontiuae?     A.  four  years. 

Q.  When  would  your  term  expire  if  the  bills  pass  ?  A.  In 
1878. 

Q.  How  much  does  that  shorten  the  comptroller's  termt 
&bout  three  years. 

Q.  What  other  effect  does  it  have  upon  the  comptroller's  o 
i.  Provides  how  the  sinking  fund  shall  be  apportioned  ;  pro 
low  the  board  of  apportionment  shall  be  constituted. 

Q.  How  does  that  affect  the  comptroller's  office  I  A.  None  at 
loes  not  affect  it  all. 

Q.  Is  there  any  bill  before  the  Legislature  reducing  the  salai 
he  comptroller  during  the  present  term  1  -A.  That  reduces  the 
irollcr's  salary  twenty-five  per  cent. 
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Q.  And  the  salary  of  all  pereons  employed  in   the  controller's 
office  whose  salary  is  above  $1,500 1    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Sohooiihaksb  : 

Q.  Mr.  Kelly,  you  have  answered  that  you  have  given  certain 
information  to  W.  H.  Hurlbert,  the  editor  of  The  World,  and  also  to 
Mr.  Smith,  the  city  editor  of  that  paper,  and  that  you  had  no  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  those  matters;  what  knowledge  had  you  upon 
which  you   based  your  information  ?     A.  I  think  about  two  months 
ago  Attorney-General  Fairchild  called  upon  me  in   relation   to  a 
letter  that  had    been    written  to  Mr. -O'Oonor  by    Mr.   Tweed, 
wherein   Tweed  proposed  to  surrender  property  in  his  possession, 
and  also  to  give  such  information  as  would  enable  the  city  of  New 
York  to  defend  actions  now  pending  in  our  courts,  and  to  become, 
in   other  words,  a  witness  for   the   State   and   the   city,  if  his  ser- 
vices were  required ;    Attorney-General  Fairchild,  I  think,  called 
on  Mr.  Tweed,  after  having  received  a  copy  of  that  letter,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  in  what  way  he  could  be  useful  to  the  city, 
and  whether  he  was  willing  to  fulfill  any  statement  he  had  made  in 
the  letter ;  after  having  seen  Tweed,  he  called  on  me  again,  and  a 
general  conversation  took  place  as  to  what  Tweed  would  be  able  to 
do ;  he  informed  me  these  statements  were  indefinite  ;  and  that  they 
probably  could  not  be  corroborated,  and  that  it  was  hardly  worth 
while  for  him  to  have  any  farther  communication  with  Tweed,  unless 
that  he  was  perfectly  willing  and  without  any  reservation  to  give  a 
full  statement  as  to  all  the  tacts  he  was  possessed  of ;  and  in  any  other 
way  to  be  useful  to  the  State  and  to  the  city ;  I  think  the  matter 
stood  in  abeyance  then  for  some  weeks ;  in  the  meantime  Mr.  Town- 
fend,  who  had  been  employed   by  Tweed   without  my  knowledge, 
called  on  me  and  asked  me  if  Mr.  Fairchild  had  seen  me  in  relation 
to  the  matters  connected  with  Tweed  ;  I  told  him  he  had  ;  well,  he 
then  asked  me  what  it  was  he  wanted ;  I  then  repeated  to  him  that 
he  wanted  Tweed  to  surrender  all  the  property  in  hia  possession,  and 
that  he  wanted  him  to  give  evidence  that  would  enable  him  to  recover 
the  money  back  that  had  been  paid  to  members  of  the  Legislature  and 
to  other  individuals  —  money  which  belonged  to  the  city  at  the  time ; 
or  rather  that  money  was  taken  from  the  city  at  the  time  and  paid  to 
these  individuals ;  and,  in  other  words  to  make  a  general  surrender  ; 
weU,   Townsend  then  informed  me  that  he  had  had  several  conversa- 
tions  with  Tweed  himself,  and  he  told  him  at  each  of  these  times. 
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that  it  would  be  nouBense  for  him  to  attempt  to  do  an j  thing  for  him, 
unless  he  placed  himself  entirely  in  the  interest  of  the  city  and  the 
State,  and  that  Tweed  was  reluctant  to  give  the  names  of  these  people 
to  whom  he  had  paid  money ;  then  the  thing  stood  in  abeyance  again 
for  three  or  four  weeks ;  in  the  meantime  Townsend,  I  presume,  had 
gone  on  with  his  client,  and  gotten  aU  this  information  ;  no.  Town- 
send  at  this  time  showed  me  some  memoranda  he  had  made ;  I  saw 
points  in  ihe  memorandum  which  were  very  important,  and  I  asked 
him  if  he  would  permit  mQ  to  make  a  copy  of  it ;  he  agreed  to  do  so, 
provided  I  would  not  use  them  ;  I  told  him  I  would  not,  but  in  the 
meantime  the  points  contained  in  his  memorandum  I  was  already  in 
possession  of  from  Attorney-General  Fairchild  ;  he  told  me  in  sub- 
stance what  Townsend  told  me  afterward ;  from  his  copy,  or  rather 
from  liis  statements,  I  made  a  copy. 

By  Mr.  Sfbiggs  : 

Q.  From  the  statements  of  the  Attorney -General  or  Townsend? 
A.  What  Mr.  Townsend's  memoranda  was,  I  was  already  in  pos- 
session of,  and  got  them  from  the  Attorney-General  himself,  in  a 
conversation. 

Q.  So  that  your  memoranda  was  made  from  what  you  got  from  the 
Attorney-General  ?    A.  From  both. 

Q.  I  did  not  know  that  Townsend  left  you  his  copy  ?  A.  He  left 
me  his  copy,  but  he  leil  me  nothing  but  what  I  had  full  knowledge  of 
before,  and,  in  the  meantime,  Mr.  Townsend,  I  presume,  had  gone 
on  ;  I  had  not  seen  him  in  three  or  four  weeks ;  after  that,  and  in  the 
latter  part  of  March,  Mr.  Hurlbert  came  into  my  office,  not  to  see  me 
about  Tweed  at  all,  but  while  therein  a  general  way  the  conversation 
came  up  in  relation  to  Oakey  Hall's  flight ;  Mr.  Hurlbert  was  sympa- 
thizing with  him ;  said  he  believed  him  to  be  ap  honest  man,  and 
that  it  was  a  pity  he  was  persecuted  in  this  way  ;  I  said  in  reply  he 
had  better  not  be  too  sure  about  that ;  he  wanted  to  know  the  reason 
why,  and  I  answered  him  by  saying,  '^  I  have  seen  several  times 
articles  in  your  paper,  all  of  them  sympathizing  with  Mr.  Hall ;  prob. 
ably  if  you  knew  all  the  facts  connected  with  the  old  ring  proceed- 
ings you  would  not  take  a  very  favorable  view  of  Hall ;"  that  led  to 
a  conversation  about  other  people  connected  with  the  old  ring,  and 
the  understanding  was  at  that  time  —  I  told  him  —  I  said  :  ^^  There 
is  nothing  at  all  which  compels  me  to  keep  silent  in  this  matter,  but 
I  don't  want  you  to  say  any  thing  about  it  until  tlxe  confession  of 
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Tweed  appears ;  probably  would  be  better  to  say  nothing  ;"  and  he 
told  me  he  would  not  until  after  the  confession  was  delivered  in  the 
hands  of  the  Attorney-General,  then  you  may  talk  as  much  as  you 
please  about  it ;  well,  says  he,  '^  when  the  confession  is  sent  on  to  the 
Attomey^General,  won't  you  see  me  again  about  it !"  I  says,  "  yes,  I 
will;"  or  rather,  "  won't  you  see  Mr.  Smith,  my  city  editor  i"  I  saySf 
**je8 ;"  Mr.  Townsend  came  to  my  house  on  Saturday  evening;  he 
had  promised,  however,  before  sending  that  confeesion  to  Albany,  to 
show  it  to  me  so  as  to  determine  in  his  own  mind  whether  it  met  the 
requirements  of  the  Attorney-General,  and  stated  to  me  at  the  same 
time  it  would  be  nonsense  for  him  to  go  to  Albany  with  any  state- 
ment of  Tweed  unless  he  was  perfectly  sure  to  meet  all  the  require- 
ments ;  and  he  came  to  my  house  on  Saturday  evening,  and  in  a 
general  way  I  told  him  I  did  not  want  to  listen  to  any  names  particu- 
larly at  all,  but  to  state  the  general  outline  of  the  confession,  so  that 
I  could  determine  also  from  the  conversation  I  had  with  Mr.  Fair- 
child,  that  it  met  the  requirements;  he  ran  over  the  papers  very 
hurriedly,  and  made  statements  with  relation  to  Senator  Woodin  ;  I 
saw  that ;  I  had  that  before  ;  and  statements  in  relation  to  Mr. 
Hastings ;  statements  in  relation  to  members  of  Assembly. 

By  Senator  Sohookmakbb  : 

Q.  Mr.  Winslow?  A.  Yes,  sir;  Mr.  Winslow  and  of  the  Senate, 
and  individuals  who  are  not  in  public  life;  I  paid  no  attention  to 
those  names  at  all  because  I  did  not  want  to  know  about  that  part 
of  it ;  I  was  only  interested  in  the  point  that  had  been  brought  up 
before,  by  the  Attorney-General  as  to  whether  the  confession  met 
those  requirements;  probably  he  spent  two  hours  —  the  confession 
k  very  voluminous  —  and  he  then  left  me  ;  on  the  Monday  following 
I  sent  word  to  Ballard. 

Q.  To  Ballard  Smith  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  he  was  not  in  his  office, 
but  subsequently  he  came  in  and  got  the  message,  and  came  over  to 
my  office  in  the  afternoon  of  Monday ;  I  then  told  him  that  the 
confession  was  probably  in  Albany,  and  I  had  promised  Hurlbert 
to  say  something  to  him  about  it,  and  was  now  ready  to  give  him  a 
few  points,  and  I  gave  him  those  points  which  you  see  published  in 
the  New  York  World  —  not  all  of  them  ;  there  are  some  things  he 
probably  had  himself,  but  the  main  points  as  to  Mr.  Woodin  and 
Mr.  Haatings,  and  the  Navarro  contract,  and  so  on. 

Q.  The  point  in  relation  to  the  $200,000  to  Winslow  ?     A.  Yes, 
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;  that  confesBion  coutaina  that ;  that  he  paid  to  Mr.  WidbI 
)0,000, .  and  that  Mr.  Winslow  told  him  afterwarda  that  tl 
oe;  waa  diatribnted  between  five  peraons,  and  that  Seoa 
x>din  was  one  of  thetu. 

j.  What  does  the  confession  contain  in  reference  to  the  t20,C 
ick  to  Hastings  <  A.  In  the  confeaeion  ho.  states  that  three 
r  days  after  the  charter  paased,  he  paid  to  Mr.  Hastinga  $20,0i 
1  —  I  am  not  sure,  bnt  I  think  that  the  understanding  was,  tl 
t  money  also  ahonld  go  to  Mr.  Woodiri. 

^.  Doea  the  confeeaion  state  how  the  $200,000  waa  divided  amc 
latore  ?  A.  Ko,  it  don't  particnlarize  at  all ;  be  said  that  Sena 
nelow  informed  him  afterward  that  he  bad  paid  thoae  Senate 
Dtioned  in  the  statement,  money. 

2.  Does  the  confession  state  whether  or  not  Tweed  has  any  voneh 
documents  to  show  the  payment  or  distribntion  of  any  mom 
No;  that  I  don't  know  positively;  I  don't  recollect  that;  i 
ifession  shows  that  he  has  in  hia  confeaaion  about  300  checks  p 
iifferent  individuals. 

J.  Well,  for  political  purpoaeat     A.  Tee,  sir. 
2.  Affecting  legislation  at  Albany  ?    A.  Tea,  air. 
J.  Or  matters  in  the  city  of  New  York !     A.  Yes,  sir ;  proba' 
:  all;  quite  a  large  number  of  checks  showed  to  whom   men 
re  paid. 

2.  Does  the  confession  contain  any  thing,  to  jonr  personal  recol 
J,  in  relation  to  the  personal  intercourse  of  Tweed  and  Sena 
lodin  i    A.  That  I  don't  recollect, 

2.  You  said  that  your  attention  was  first  called  to  this  Twi 
lineaa  by   a   letter   from   Tweed   to  Mr.  O'Conor ;  is  that  lei 
e,  Mr.  Stenographer — that  letter  that  was  printed  in  Hsrpi 
iekly,  dated  December  six;  is  that  the  letter  yon  refer  to! 
B,  sir. 

J.  You  aaw  the  manuacript  letter  I     A.  I  did. 
2-  Do  yon  remember  when  your  attention  waa  called  to  it  fii 
In  December,  I  think,   Mr.  Bryant    brought  the  letter  to   i 
ise. 

J.  What  Bryant  ?    A.  Carolin  O'Brien  Bryant. 
2.  Who  is  he  i    A.  The  man  who  wrote  that  account  of 
ipe. 

}.  What  is  his  posiiion  I    A.  He  has  been  connected  with 
SB  over  twenty  years ;  I  first  knew  him  in  OoDgress  ;  he  was  tl 
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correspondent  of  one  of  the  New  York  papers ;  that  was  twenty-two. 
years  ago. 

Q.  Was  you  comptroller  at  the  time  Attorney-General  Fairchild 
called  upon  you  in  respect  to  those  proposed  confessions  of  Tweed  ? 
A.  I  was. 

Q.  As  comptroller  yon  represent  the  financial  interests  of  the  city  t 
A.  I  do,  sir. 

Q.  YoQ  stated  briefly  there  were  litigations  pending  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  or  against  the  city  of  New  York,  involving  some 
transactions  with  Tweed  or  with  those  connected  with  Tweed  2  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  amount  of  money  is  involved  in  those  litigations  ?  A. 
Probably  $6,000,000. 

Q.  Does  the  city  defend  those  suits  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  willing  to  state  by  whom  those  suits  were  brought  ? 
A.  The  lawyenB,  I  don't  know. 

Q.  I  mean  the  parties!  A.  Navarro  against  the  city,  on  the 
meter  contract,  for  nearly  $1,000,000 ;  the  Jones  heirs  against  the 
city  for  about  $1,200,000 ;  there  are  several  other  claims  amounting 
from  $200,000  to  $300,000 ;  $50,000  and  smaller  sums  running  up 
probably  to  nearly  $5,000,000. 

Q.  Who  has  charge  of  those  suits  on  behalf  of  the  city  ?  A.  The 
corporation  counsel. 

Q.  Who  is  he  ?    A.  William  0.  Whitney. 

Q.  Does  any  part  of  the  confession  of  Tweed  relate  to  matters 
involved  in  these  suits!  A.  Yes,  sir;  several  points  in  the  con- 
fesBion. 

Q.  Were  you  interested  in  ascertaining  the  facts  in  regard  to  those 
contracts?  A.  I  was,  very  particularly;  that  was  my  motive  for 
taking  any  interest  in  them. 

Q.  Had  you  any  personal  interest  in  them  t    A.  None,  whatever. 

Q.  Only  as  an  official  of  the  city !    A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  The  information  contained  in  Tweed's  confession  appeared  to 
be  important  as  bearing  upon  that  litigation  ?    A.  Yery  important. 

Q.  Yon  stated  that  you  ha.ve  been  to  Albany  once  during  the 
present  session  ;  when  was  that  f    A.  About  two  months  figo. 

Q.  What  committee  was  it  that  you  appeared  before?  A.  The 
joint  committee  on  the  Woodin  charter,  as  it  is  known. 

Q.  Was  there  other  gentlemen  from  New  York  there  at  that 
time  ?    A.  Several  was  subpcsnaed. 
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Q.  Did  yoD  go  in  obedience  to  a  subpoena  !     A.  I  did. 

Q.  Were  the  other  gentlemen  enbpcenaed  !    A,  Tee,  sir. 

Q.  I  do  not  mean  all ;  were  eome  of  the  others  subpcenaed  ! 
All  the  pablic  officials  were  notified,  not  etibpoenaed,  to  ap 
before  the  committee. 

Q.  Did  you  apfiear  before  the  committee  and  make  a  pablic  t 
ment  J     A.  I  did. 

Q.  Which  appeared  in  the  newspapers  at  the  time  ?    A.  Yes 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Kelly,  state  whether  or  not  yonr  action  in  refer 
to  Tweed's  confession  has  any  relation  to  the  bills  pending  b 
theXegislatare?    A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  Was  your  communication  to  the  editors  of  The  World  i 
with  a  design  of  affecting  legislation  at  Albany!  A.  None  v 
ever. 

Q.  Or  did  that  legislation,  in  any  manner  whatever,  infla 
yonr  action  in  communicating  this  information  to  the  editor  of 
World*     A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  Have  you  any  personal  acquaintance  with  Senator  Woo 
A.  I  merely  know  him  slightly ;  I  have  probably  spoken  to 
three  or  four  times  in  my  life. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  conversation  with  him  during  the  pr< 
session  t  A.  When  in  Albany,  he  simply  epoke  to  me;  I  was  et 
iDg  behind  the  rail  and  he  came  up  and  asked  me  how  I  was ; 
was  all. 

Q.  I  understand  yon  to  say  that  this  confession  of  Tweed's 
shown  you  before  it  was  taken  to  Albany !     A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Was  it  on  the  Saturday  night  preceding  the  time  that 
Townsend  took  it  to  Albany?  A.  It  was;  I  do  not  mean  t* 
that  all  of  that  confession  was  stated  to  me,  I  stated. 

Q,  Those  portions  to  which  yon  have  referred  t    A,  Yes,  air. 

Q.  The  object  in  showing  it  to  you  was  to  see  whether  it  me 
requirements  of  the  Attorney-General !     That  was  it. 

Q.  Those  requirements  were  to  secure  sufficient  facts  to  er 
you  to  defend  those  snits  against  the  corporation  of  New  Y 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  any  other  i     A.  None  whatever. 

By  Senator  Ebadlet  : 
Q.  So  far  as  you  gave  this  information  to  Hr.  Hnrlbert  an 
Mr,  Smith,  was  it  a  correct  statement  from  the  confession  of 
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Tweed  ?  A.  It  was  a  correct  statement  of  the  facts  first  furnished 
to  me  by  Mr.  Townsend,  and  when  he  read  over  a  part  of  the  con- 
fession afterward,  I  saw  that  those  statements  were  the  same  that  he 
liad  given  me  and  the  same  that  I  had  obtained  from  the  Attorney- 
Greneral. 

Q.  Then  yon  would  say  that  it  was  a  correct  statement  from  the 
confession  ?  A.  There  were  some  inaccuracies  in  the  confession,  no 
donbt. 

Q.  I  think  yon  said  yon  saw  no  check  yourself;  did  yon  see 
them!  A.  I  saw  no  checks  at  all;  he  had  a  memoranda  of  the 
checks. 

Q.  Do  yoa  recollect  whether  the  confession  states  where  and  how 
this  $200,000  was  paid  to  Winslow  ?  A.  As  I  recollect  it,  it  simply 
states  that  the  money  was  paid  to  Senator  Winslow  — to  hitn  direct, 
and  that  Senator  Winslow  paid  the  money  to  these  other  Senators 
who  are  named  in  the  confession. 

By  Senator  Sfsague  : 

Q.  Mr.  Kelly,  what  was  your  occupation  in  the  spring  of  1870  f 
A.   I  was  in  Europe  two  years  and  seven  mouths. 

Q.  Including  that  period  t    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  know  nothing  personally  about  the  passage  of  the 
Tweed  charter?    A.  Nothing  at  all. 

Q.  Had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it  ?  A.  No  —  left  here  in 
April,  1869,  and  did  not  return  until  October,  1871. 

Q.  The  information  yon  gave  to  Mr.  Hulbert  was  derived,  as  I 
understand,  from  the  Attorney-General  or  Mr.  Townsend  f  A.  From 
both. 

Q.  Or  from  both,  or  from  the  paper  Townsend  showed  you  ?  A. 
As  I  stated,  Senator,  you  recollect  Mr.  Townsend  furnished  me  with 
a  memoranda  of  the  fact ;  he  gave  me  nothing  but  what  I  knew 
before. 

Q.  It  was  derived  from  those  sources }    A!  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  from  no  other  source  i    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  understood  that  information  had  been  derived  by  them 
from  Mr.  Tweed  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q«  Do  you  understand  they  had  any  other  source  of  information 
except  Mr.  Tweed  ?    A.  I  don't  think  they  had. 

Q«  So  that  it  comes  to  this :  that  the  information  you  gave  to  Mr. 
Harlbert  was  derived  from  Mr.  Tweed  as  I  understand  it  I  A.  As  I 
understand  it. 
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Q.  Did  the  Attoraej-General  ever  show  you  any  papers  I     A 

Q.  Yoar  information  derived  from  him  waa  verbal !  A.  A  ^ 
sonversatioD. 

Q.  The  memoranda  which  Mr.  Tovrnsend  fnrnished  yoa  i 
Grat  ioetance  —  in  whose  handwriting  were  they  J  A.  I  conl 
iay  ;  it  was  not  in  Tweed'a, 

Q.  Was  the  bulky  paper  that  you  epeak  of,  and  called  Tv 
Qonfeesion,  in  his  writing }     A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  read  that  youradf  or  did  Townsend  read  it  to 
A.  Townsend  read  from  it. 

Q.  To  you  i    A.  Tee,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Kelly,  do  yoa  know  of  any  person  who  knows  of  aoj 
touching  the  corrnption  of  any  member  of  the  Legielatara  in  r 
to  the  passage  of  the  Tweed  charter  t     A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  can  give  us  no  farther  information  upon  the  subject 
No. 

By  the  Oeaibmah  : 

Q.  You  were  speaking  of  a  paper  jnet  now  ;  the  paper  pnrpi 
to  be  a  confession  of  Mr.  Twee^  yoa  say  was  shown  to  yoa  i 
last  paper  by  Mr.  Townsend  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  looked  at  the  paper,  didn't  yon  t  A.  I  did  not  look 
I  looked  at  the  paper  as  he  was  reading  it,  of  conrse. 

Q.  I  asked  you  whether  you  read  any  portion  of  the  paper  ! 
did  not ;  I  read  the  preamble. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  whether  the  paper  was  signed !    A.  I  do  n 

Q.  By  Tweed «    A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

By  Senator  Sfbagde  : 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  read  the  preamble,  and  nothing 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  did  not  mean  to  say  I  read  the.  preamble  at  that 

Q.  That  is  all  that  yon  read  of  the  paper  1  A.  That  is  all  I 
of  the  paper. 

Q.  YoQ  don't  know  whether  it  was  signed  or  sworn  to 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  personal  knowledge  that  that  was  a  pape 
nished  by  Mr.  Tweed  )  A.  I  have  not,  except  from  Mr.  Tow 
himself. 

Q.  Senator  Woodin  is  chairman  of  the  Cktmmittee  on  Citiee, 
not  1    A.  I  believe  he  is,  sir. 
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Q.  And  introdaced  and  advocated  the  passage  of  the  bills  in  refer- 
ence to  the  government  of  the  city  of  New  York  f    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Sohoonmakbr  : 

Q.  Mr.  Kelly,  did  Tweed  have  a  private  secretary  t  A.  I  under- 
stood he  did ;  I  don't  know  his  private  secretary. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  he  had  one  f    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  did  you  understand  that  he  wast  A.  I  always  under- 
stood that  Foster  Dewey  was  his  private  secretary. 

Q.  Does  he  reside  in  the  city  of  New  York  }  A.  He  doiss ;  I  do 
not  know  him  well  ;  I  spoke  to  him  but  once,  I  think,  in  my  life. 

Q.  Yon  understand  that  he  resides  in  the  city  of  New  York  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Sy  Senator  Spsaqub  : 

Q.  It  is  stated  in  that  article,  published  in  The  World  referred  to, 
that  there  are  five  persons  who  are  mentioned,  who,  if  they  were 
promised  immunity,  would  corroborate  the  statement  of  Tweed ;  was 
there  any  thing  of  that  kind  in  the  confession  ?  A.  No ;  I  do  not 
recollect  of  reading  it ;  it  was  in  the  other  statement. 

Q«  That  was  in  the  first  statement  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  first  statement  furnished  by  Townsend  t     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  had  no  knowledge  that  these  parties  referred  to  would,  if 
imaianity  were  granted,  corroborate  him  ?    A.  None  at  all. 

Q.  You  say,  that  before  the  fact%  contained  in  the  memoranda, 
furoifihed  by  Mr.  Townsend,  was  already  in  your  possession  ;  I  sup- 
pose yon  mean  by  that,  from  some  information  you  had  received  from 
some  party  t    A.  That  was  the  Attorney-General. 

Q.  Before  that,  I  think  you  said,  from  some  other  parties  t  A. 
No  ;  I  did  not  say  so. 

Q.  Then  the  party  to  whom  yon  referred,  who  had  stated  to  you 
the  facts,  which  were  communicated  to  you  by  Mr.  Townsend  which 
he  desired  that  you  would  promise  you  would  not  divulge,  and 
which  was  already  in  your  possession,  you  received  from  the  Attor- 
ney-General!    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  fiLad  you  any  conversation  with  any  one  else  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Than  the  Attorney-General  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  no  one  else  ;  I 
want  the  committee  to  thoroughly  understand  that  when  Attorney- 
Geueral  Fairchild  gave  me  the  statement  he  did  not  say  I  was  to 
retain  it  confidentially  at  all. 
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Q.  He  did  not  make  any  conditions  in  regard  to  it  ?  A.  No,  sir  ; 
so  far  as  the  statement  of  Townsend  is  concerned,  I  did  not  rely 
npon  — 

Q.  Ton  have  violated  no  faith  with  Mr.  Townsend  ?  A.  That  was 
the  point  I  wanted  to  state  about. 

Q.  In  the  first  statement  which  you  received  from  the  Attorney- 
General,  or  in  the  conversation  between  you  and  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, was  it  considered  important  to  obtain  a  statement  from  Tweed 
which  would  affect  Mr.  Woodin  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nothing  of  that  kind  ?  A.  Nothing  of  that  kind  was  brought 
up  at  all ;  he  stated  at  the  time  —  probably  better  state  that  also  — 
that  if  it  was  simply  the  motive  of  Mr.  Tweed  to  smutch  people, 
that  he  wouldn't  have  any  thing  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  And  I  suppose  you,  where  Tweed  was  entirly  uncorroborated 
by  vouchers,  you  would  not  place  very  muc^  reliance  upon  his  state- 
ments t  A.  I  cannot  answer  that  question,  because  I  have  never 
been  in  a  position  to  judge. 

Q.  Would  you  take  his  statement  uncorroborated  —  I  mean  now, 
in  regard  to  matters  which  affects  the  city,  to  an  effect  which  would 
authorize  you,  in  your  judgment,  to  advise  the  Attorney-General  to 
release  Tweed  ;  yon  say  it  was  upon  condition  that  you  received 
information  which  would  aid  in  the  prosecution  of  these  suits  !  A. 
From  the  general  information  I  had  received  of  all  these  matters,  of 
course  they  have  not  come  froui  a  direct  course,  but  inferentially, 
they  have  been  entirely  substantiated  by  the  confession  of  Tweed. 

Q.  Nothing  that  you  have  seen  2     A.  Nothing  that  I  have  seen. 

Q.  And  that  inferential  corroboration  is  from  information  derived  f 
A.  From  conversation. 

Q.  With  other  parties !    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  it  appear  in  the  statement  that  Mr.  Tweed  said  that  the 
check  that  was  given  to  Mr.  Hastings  was  given  to  him  for  Mr. 
Woodin  I    A.  The  first  statement  said  that,  positively. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  it  is  with  the  second  ?  A.  No ;  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  states  that  the  check  was  given  or  that  money  was 
given,  but  it  states  positively  that  money  was  given  to  Mr.  Winslow. 

Q.  But  you  don't  know  how  the  second  statement  is  in  regard  to 
the  check  that  was  given  to  Mr.  Hastings,  whether  it  was  said  it  was 
given  to  him  for  Mr.  Woodin  or  not  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  first  statement  did  aver  that  positively  t  A.  Yes,  sir ;  I 
recollect  now,  it  says  that  the  understanding  was  that  that  check 
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was  to  be  given  to  Mr.  ]9^oodin  ;  that  the  UDderBtanding  was  between 
Hastings  and  Tweed. 

Ajtobew  J.  Gabvey,  being  dnly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  : 
Examined  by  the  Chaibman. 

Q.  Where  do  yon  reside,  Mr.  Garvey  !  A.  I  reside  in  this  city, 
sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  fcere  f    A.  Nearly  forty  years. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ?  A.  I  am  a  stucco  plasterer  and 
decorator  of  buildings. 

Q.  How  long  has  that  been  your  business  f  A.  All  my  life ;  for 
the  last  fifteen  years  I  have  followed  the  general  building  business, 
bailding  and  decorating. 

Q.  Have  you,  during  the  last  ten  years,  taken  any  interest  in  politi- 
cal matters  t  A.  I  have  taken  some  interest ;  I  have  done  a  great 
deal  of  work  for  the  city  the  last  ten  years,  or  the  first  three  years  of 
the  last  ten  years,  to  '71 — up  to  1871. 

Q.  From  what  time  up  to  1871  f  Q.  For  six  or  seven  years  pre- 
ceding that. 

Q.  Yon  have  done  a  good  deal  of  work  for  the  city  {  A.  Yes,  sir, 
a  great  deal  of  work. 

Q.  I  ask  you,  did  you,  during  that  time,  take  much  interest  in 
political  matters  f  A.  I  was  a  short  time  a  member  of  the  general 
committee,  but  I  never  took  a  very  active  part  in  it ;  I  was  never 
consulted  in  any  thing  of  that  kind ;  I  never  took  an  active  part ;  of 
coarse  I  was  interested  in  the  success  of  my  friends,  of  the  democracy 
here. 

Q.  Did  you  hold  any  office }  A.  Never ;  never  held  any  office, 
never  was  a  candidate  for  any  thing,  and  never  held  any  office  in  my 
life. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  William  M.  Tweed,  of  this  city  1  A. 
Yes,  sir.  / 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  acquainted  with  him  t  A.  I  should 
judge  that  I  have  known  him  about  twenty  years. 

Q.  You  knew  him,  then,  during  the  five  or  six  years  preceding 
1871  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  your  relations  with  him  during  that  time  ?  A. 
Was  friendly  with  him,  sir. 

Q.  Simply  friendly,  or  very  friendly  i  A.  I  was  friendly  an  ^  inti- 
mate with  him,  too. 
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Q.  Did  you  visit  Albany  during  the  sessioii  of  the  L^blature  of 
1870 !    A.  Never  was  there  in  my  life. 

Q.  Never  1  A.  Never,  except  to  do  some  work  around  churches 
or  private  houses  in  Albany^ 

Q.  When  was  that?  A.  I  fitted  up  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church 
in  1857 ;  that  was  the  last  job  that  I  did  there ;  never  was  there 
during  the  Legislature  at  all ;  never  had  any  business  there. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  money  being  raised  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  in  the  winter  of  1870,  to  influence  legislation  in  Albany  ? 
A.  I  have  knowledge  of  a  large  sum  of  money  being  raised,  stating 
that  it  was  for  that  purpose,  but  I  have  no  knowledge  that  it  was 
for  that  purpose. 

Q.  You  have  personal  knowledge  that  a  sum  of  money  was  raised 
for  that  purpose,  as  you  understood  at  the  time  ?  A.  I  have ;  cer- 
tainly, sir. 

Q.  Stated  to  be  for  that  purpose  t    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  contributed  to  the  fund,  so  far  as  you  know  t  A.  I  did, 
sir. 

Q.  Money,  yourself  1    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  contribute?  A.  Fifty  thousand  dollars ;  I 
was  assured  that  it  would  be  returned  to  me,  though  with  more 
advanced,  as  I  supposed. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  pay  that  money  ?  A.  About  the  latter  part 
of  March  I  received  a  note  one  afternoon  up-town,  sent  to  me  from 
William  E.  King,  Jr.,  who  was,  subsequently,  Tweed's  deputy, 
asking  me  — 

Q.  That  was  the  latter  part  of  March,  1870  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  asking 
me  if  I  had  any  money  I  could  spare,  to  part  with  it,  to  please  send 
any  thing  I  could  spare  to  him,  as  Mr.  Tweed  wanted  money  very 
badly  ;  so  I  sent  him  a  check  for  $10,000,  and  about  three  or  four 
weeks  subsequent  I  was  sent  for  in  a  great  hurry  one  day  by'Jamea 
H.  IngersoU  and  Woodard,  and  they  told  me  — ;  no,  I  didn't  see 
Woodard  at  that  moment,  I  saw  IngersoU,  and  he  told  me  lie  had 
just  left  Tweed,  that  he  had  gone  to  Albany,  and  that  it  was  imper- 
ative that  there  should  bo  a  large  sum  of  money  raised. 

Q.  State  that  time  ?  A.  I  can  state  it  almost  to  a  day  ;  it  was  on 
or  about  the  16th  of  April,  1870 ;  he  stated  that  he  had  been  called 
upon  for  the  advance  of  $50,000  —  that  I  had  been  called  upon  for 
an  advance  of  $60,000  ;  I  says,  "  I  have  already  sent  him  $10,000,-" 
he  says  all  right,  you  have  got  to  make  it  up  to  $40,000  more ;  and 
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he  said  George  W.  Miller,  the  boss  carpenter,  had  been  called  upon 
for  $25,000  and  John  H.  Keyser,  the  iron  founder,  for  $25,000,  and 
Arcliibald  Hall,  the  builder,  had  been  called  on  for  $10,000,  and  he 
said  "  the  money  will  be  forthcoming  at  once ;  you  will  get  your 
money  back  again.*' 

Q.  Did  you  pay  that  $40,000 !    A .  Tea,  sir. 
Q.  To  whom  I    the  first  $10,000  you  paid  to  William  E.  King  ? 
A.  I  paid  it  to  my  brother,  to  be  paid  to  him  ;  I  know  that  he  got 
it,  as  King  acknowledged  it  to  me  afterward ;  sent  liim  a  check  that 
afternoon. 

Q.  It  was  your  brother  ?    A.  John  Qarvey. 
Q.  Was  it  a  check  you  sent  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Payable  to  whose  order  ?  A.  To  the  order  of  William  E. 
King. 

Q.  State  about  the  $40,000  ?  A.  About  the  eighteenth  of  April, 
I  passed  my  check  over  to  Ingersoll  for  $40,000. 

Q.  To  who  ?    A.  To  James  H.  Ingersoll ;  he  got  it  cashed. 
Q.  Do  you  know  that  he  got  it  cashed  ?    A.  Yes,  sir,  I  do ;  I 
know  it  very  well ;  he  got  it  cashed,  and  he  also  had  the  moneys 
from  the  other  parties. 

Q.  How  do  you  know !  A.  Because  he  gave  it  into  my  hands ;  I 
had  the  $100,000  in  my  own  hand  ;  counted  it  myself;  the  $10,000 
from  Archibald  Hall  and  mine  made  $50,000,  and  the  other  made 
$100,000. 

Q.  How  do  yon  know  that  money  came  from  those  men  ?  A. 
Tbey  told  me  so  ;  I  saw  Keyser  —  I  saw  them  give  it  to  Ingersoll ;  I 
6a w  Keyser  pass  his  check  over  to  Ingersoll ;  it  was  his  check  upon 
an  up-town  bank,  and  to  oblige  Ingersoll,  as  he  was  in  a  hurry,  I 
took  the  check  and  got  twenty-five  $1,000  bills. 

Q.  Whose  order  was  that  check  payable  to  ?  A.  To  the  order  of 
Ingersoll. 

Q.  Ingersoll  indorsed  it  and  handed  it  to  you  to  get  the  money  f 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  Keysor  also  indorsed  it ;  I  got  the  money  and  gave  it 
to  Ingersoll,  the  $100,000,  and  Ingersoll  asked  me  if  I  could  procure 
a  reliable  messenger  to  go  to  Albany  that  forenoon. 

Q.  How  much  of  the  fund  had  you  then  ?    A.  $100,000. 
Q.  Fifty  from  you  ?    A.  Ten  from  Archibald  Hall ;  I  didn't  see 
Hall  pay  the  money ;  I  didn't  see  Archibald  Hall  pay  the  money, 
because  Ingersoll  stated  that  he  advanced  the  money  part  of  it  for 
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[m ;  that  be  had  got  the  $10,000  from  Hall;  I  saw  the  otfaei 
leD  pay  the  $25,000  each. 

Q.  What  did  joa  do  with  that  t  A.  Ingereoll  pot  the  mooe; 
is  pocket ;  for  a  short  time  I  went  ont  and  procured  my  bri 
ad  he  changed  lita  clothes,  and  they  told  him  he  had  to  tal 
ret  express  traio  to  go  to  Albany  ;  Ingeraoll  was  preBent,  and 
im  to  take  the  money  and  not  lose  it,  and  give  it  to  Tweed  I 
e  said  any  thing  to  anybody,  to  sew  it  in  his  inside  pocket,  ai 
id  80. 

Q.  He  told  yea  that  he  did  do  so  t    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  supposed  be  did !  A.  Yes,  sir ;  be  telegraphed  bac 
e  delivered  it  to  Tweed., 

Q.  Do  yon  know  what  was  done  with  that  money  in  Albany 
lo,  sir;  it  was  given  to  Tweed,  and  that  is  the  last  I  know  of 

Q.  Of  coarse  we  want  the,  story  all  out ;  a  part  of  it  is  evi< 
nd  a  part  of  it  is  not,  hat  we  will  take  the  story  at  any  rate  ;  I 
lean  to  eay  that  you  are  not  telling  every  thing  as  you  tell  it,  t 
nderstand  itt 

By  the  Chaibhan  : 

Q.  You  don't  know  what  became  of  that  in  Albany  t  A 
ir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  gel  yonr  money  back  again  t     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  that  come  to  you ;  I  understand  yon  were  $£ 
ut  —  $10,000  yoQ  paid  to  King,  and  the  the  $10,000  you  afte 
aid  to  Ingersoll !    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  about  your  getting  it  back  }  A.  Along  the  folli 
iimmer  I  was  instrnctcd  to  add  it  on  to  my  bill  gradually  c 
ot  it  back. 

Q.  Who  instructed  yofi  to  do  that }     A.  Woodard  and  Wat6< 

Q.  What  Woodard  I  A.  The  clerk  of  the  board  of  sapen 
nd  Ingersoll. 

Q.  You  have  no  knowledge  whatever  as  to  what  was  done 
le  money  1  A.  No,  sir ;  the  only  thing  I  know  about  the  t 
'as,  it  was  given  into  the  hands  of  Tweed,  and  never  heart 
liing  more  about  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  thing  whatever  in  reference  to  any  St 
3ceiving  money  that  winter!  A.  I  never  heard  of  any  St 
sceiving  a  dollar ;  to  my  own  knowledge  I  know  nothing  ab 
t  all ;  they  didn't  speak  to  me  about  those  things  ;  I  attended 
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work ;  I  had  two  or  three  hnndred  men,  and  I  attended  to  my 
own  work,  and  wasn't  sufficiently  intimate  with  him  to  talk  about 
these  things  at  all. 

By  Senator  Sohoonmaker  : 

Q.  Did  yon  testify  to  these  matters  in  substance  in  the  suit  of  the 
People  V.  Tweed  to  recover  the  $6,000,000.  A^  Yes,  sir;  almost 
substantially  as  I  state  here  now. 

Q.  Did  you  understand,  when  the  money  was  contributed  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  for  what  purpose  it  was  to  be  used?  A.  Nothing 
bat  hearsay,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  communicated  to  you  at  the  time  for  what  purpose  it 
was  to  be  nsed  }  A.  I  presume  it  was ;  that  it  was  supposed  to  be 
for  a  bertain  purpose  ;  of  course,  whether  it  was  used  for  that  or  not 
I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Was  it  stated  to  you  for  what  purpose  the  money  was  to  be 
used  !    A.  I  believe  it  was. 

Q.  What  was  the  purpose  f  A.  It  was  to  be  used  to  further  their 
efforts  in  Albany  in  some  way. 

Q.  What  efforts)  A.  Efforts  to  pass  the  charter,  or  to  pass  laws 
that  were  favorable  to  them  holding  their  power ;  they  had  a  fight 
with  the  young  democracy  at  that  time,  I  believe. 

Q.  Did  you  learn  from  Tweed  afterwards  whether  he  received  the 
$100,000 1  A.  No;  I  never  asked  him  any  thing  about  it,  for  I 
knew  that  he  had;  I  never  had  much  to  say  to  him. 

Q.  Better  answer  the  qnestion,  whether  you  learned  directly  or 
indirectly  from  him  that  he  received  the  $100,000  ?  A.  I  think 
several  months  afterwards  he  made  an  admission  to  me  something 
that  bore  upon  it  in  the  year  1871,  but  I  don't  think  he  ever  admitted 
to  me  that  he  ever  received  it;  I  never  asked  him. 

Q.  That  is  enough  on  that  point;  did  you  contribute,  during  the 
legislative  session  of  1870,  to  any  other  fnnd  of  money  than  the  one 
yoa  have  mentioned  }    A.  Not  a  dollar ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  To  what  was  the  first  $10,000  applied  that  you  paid  t  A.  I 
don't  know  ;  the  note  from  Wm.  E.  King  was  to  this  effect,  that  to 
please  send  in  money  all  I  could  spare,  that  Tweed  wanted  to  use 
the  amount  of  money  very  badly. 

By  Senator  Bbadlbt  : 
Q.  Did  you  give  the  date  of  that  transaction !    A.  Since  I  have 
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been  aitting  here  I  recollect  the  date  of  the  check  waa  the  sii 
>f  March. 
Q.  That  was  the  $10,000  I    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  SeDfttor  Scboonhakeb  ; 

Q.  The  date  of  the  other  transactioD  was  when  )  A.  The  »is 
>r  eighteenth  of  April. 

Q.  There  was  about  ft  month's  difference?  A.  I  think  so; 
lot  tlio  checks  in  my  possession  ;  Charles  O'Conor  or  Feckha 
tU  my  checks  and  hank  accounts. 

Q.  Were  those  checks  used  in  the  $6,000,000  snitl  A.  Y< 
[  think  so. 

Q.  Yon  think  they  are  in  the  possession  of  O'Conor  and  Feci 
i.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  is  William  E.  King?  A.  I  don't  know,  sir;  ] 
lot  seen  him  since  1871,  but  once  in  the  street. 

Q.  Is  he  in  the  city  of  New  York?  A.  I  think  not ;  I  th 
8  on  the  other  side,  in  Canada ;  I  read  in  the  newspapers. 

Q.  Is  IngersoU  in  the  city  of  New  York  9     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  is  yonr  brother,  iTohn  Garvey  9  A.  He  is  an  i 
ince  ftbout  fonr  or  five  months  ttgo  ;  he  is  qaite  an  iavali 
nother  is  with  him  taking  care  of  him. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  knowledge  as  to  when  he  expects  to  return 
le  has  DOthitig  pressing  to  bring  him  home;  I  suppose  he  i 
lome  sometime  the  coming  season  ;  he  has  been  sick  for  two  oi 
'ears. 

By  Senator  Bbadlbt  : 

Q.  Mr.  Garvey,  you  say  this  note  from  Wm.  E.  King,  reqn 
'Oil  to  advance  $10,000,  said  something  about  Tweed's  wanti 
i.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  it  say  for  what  purpose  i    A.  It  did  not, 

Q.  Did  it  say  where  he  wanted  to  use  it  i  A.  It  did  not, 
test  of  my  recollection,  I  think  not. 

Q.  Do  yoQ  know  whether  any  other  sum  went  into  a  fni 
vhich  this  $10,000  was  a  part,  any  other  money  at  that  time,  < 
he  $10,000  that  yon  advanced  1     A.  I  do,  sir. 

Q.  State  what  yon  know  about  that!  A.  IngersoU,  himsol 
ne,  and  he  recapitulated  the  amount  the  tradesmen  were  ast 
hat  he  himself  waa  asseesed  $50,000,  and  me  $50,000,  and  J 
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the  carpenter,  $35,000,  and  Keyser,  the  iron  founder  and  plumber, 
$25,000,  and  Mr.  Hall  $10,000. 

Q.  I  understand  the  $10,000  was  advanced  sometime  before  yon 
advanced  the  $40,000 1    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  my  inquiry  is,  whether  a  fund  was  made  up  at  the  time  the 
$10,000  was  advanced  ?  A.  IngersolPs  $60,000  was  paid  before  my 
$40,000;  was  paid  between  the  two,  I  think. 

Q.  How  much  did  it  all  amount  to  that  \k^s  make  up }  A.  As  far 
as  I  could  understand,  I  know  of  but  $150,000,  definitely,  I  saw  him 
seldom,  and  talked  with  him  less. 

Q.  Ton  say  you  understood  that  this  money  was  to  be  used  to  per- 
vert legislation  t     A.  That  is  what  I  heard. 

Q.  To  continue  certain  men  in  power  here ;  did  you  get  that  inform- 
ation from  IngersoU  at  the  time  he  asked  you  for  the  $40,000  i  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  the  purpose  he  stated  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  it  that  informed  you  the  money  would  be  refunded  f 
A.  IngersoU  and  Woodard  both,  and  Watson  also. 

Q.  Was  the  manner  in  which  it  was  to  be  repaid  stated  to  you  ? 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  should  not  have  given  it  if  I  had  known  it ;  I  didn't 
kiDow  that  at  the  time. 

Q.  Did  yon  understand  how  ?  A.  I  presume  it  was  more  in  the 
light  of  an  advance  or  loan. 

Q.  Loan  to  who  t  A.  Tweed,  or  something  of  that  character ; 
they  might  not  have  meant  it  to  be  in  that  way ;  they  might  have 
meant  it  to  be  in  the  way  it  did  ultimately  come  back  ;  I  may  have 
had  a  wrong  intention  about  its  coming  back  that  way ;  I  didn't 
expect  its  coming  back  in  that  way. 

Q.  You  afterwards  got  it  by  raising  your  figures  upon  your  work  t 
xL«    jL  es,  sir. 

Q.  Upon  the  court-house  ?  A.  Upon  the  various  buildings,  the 
arsenals  and  court-house,  and  court-rooms,  and  aqueducts  and  drill- 
rooms,  etc.,  that  I  was  employed  upon. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  other  moneys  advanced,  that  you 
have  referred  to,  were  repaid  to  the  other  parties  ?  A.  I  think  they 
were. 

Q  In  the  same  manner }  A.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  I 
think  so;  in  fact  I  am  almost  certain,  as  certain  as  I  can  be  ot  any 
thing. 

Q.  Yon  nnderstood  that  Tweed  was  having  some  difficulty  to  pass 
certain  bill  or  bills^  did  you,  at  Albany  t    A.  Yes,  sir» 
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Q.  And  this  money  was  to  be  need  to  qniet  that  oppoeition  ; 
the  way  yon  understood  it?  A.  I  never  had  hot  one  conve 
with  Tweed  in  ray  life  on  the  subject,  and  I  will  'repeat  that 
wish. 

Q.  Well  i  A.  It  was  in  aid  of  this  fight,  and  after  he  v 
iniBBed  from  the  position  of  deputy  street  cotumissioner ;  my 
common  with  a  good  many  other  well-wishere,  went  to  see  him 
had  his  office  removed  temporarily  to  Wayne  street  —  put  out 
street  commissioner's  office,  and  asked  him  if  he  had  heard 
report,  that  a  committee  from  the  Legislatnre  were  coming 
hereto  investigate  the  affairs  of  the  finance  department;  w 
said,  in  his  own  way,  it  won't  make  any  difference,  "  we  w 
them  up,"  or  something  to  that  effect ;  "  we  will  put  np  for  i 
must  pnt  np  too ;"  he  was  abrupt ;  I  told  it  to  Ingersoll  withii 
minutes,  the  very  words;  I  wanted  to  know  what  he  meant  I 
never  heard  of  any  thing  of  that  kind  before  from  Tweed. 

Q.  Was  there  any  pool  made  np  for  that  porpose  t  A.  T 
this  was  before  I  sent  the  $10,000  to  King ;  I  think  it  was  ab 
first  week  of  March  that  that  took  place;  that  was  the  only  co] 
tion  I  ever  had  with  Tweed  in  my  life  on  this  matter. 

Q.  Was  you  called  upon  at  any  other  time  dnrinj;^  that 
advance  any  more  moneys  for  that  pnrpose  1     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  parties  being  called  npon  t 
pnrpose  during  that  season  J  A.  Of  my  own  knowledge  ] 
know  of  any  other  parties;  my  own  personal  knowledge ;  of 
there  are  things  that  were  hearsay. 

Q.  Do  you  know,  sir,  of  any  other  person  who  can  give  any 
ation  npon  the  subject  of  raising  fnnds  to  be  need  at  Albai 
of  sending  moneys  there  for  that  pnrpose,  any  other  person 
city  besides  those  you  have  mentioned?  A.  I  don't;  I  h 
indefinite  knowledge,  nothing  that  I  could  awear  to  definitely 
nothing  but  hearsay. 

Q.  Did  you,  atWr  you  furnished  this  money,  have  any  convc 
with  Tweed  npon  the  snhject  of  this  advance  you  madet 
sir ;  never  referred  to  it  at  all. 

6;  Senator  SpBAoim: 
Q.  Do  you  know  any  thing  about  any  money  having  been 
Senator  Winslow  in  1870?     A.  I  don't,  sir  ;  indeed,  I  never 
of  it  before.  , 
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Q.  Or  to  Hugh  Hastings  ?  A.  No,  sir  ;  I  never  heard  of  it,  until 
T  saw  it  in  the  newspapers,  here  now ;  of  my  own  knowledge,  I 
know  nothing  at  all  about  it. 

Q.  You  were  not  in  Tweed's  confidence,  as  I  understand  it,  par- 
ticularly ;  were  you  consulted  by  him  in  the  course  of  his  transac- 
tions 8  A.  No,  sir  ;  I  was  a  tradesman  on  public  and  private  work, 
and  I  knew  Tweed  ;  got  the  work  through  other  parties,  not  through 
Tweed. 

Q.  When  you  got  down  to  1870,  at  the  time  these  moneys  were 
advanced,  I  suppose  you  felt  that  you  were  dependent  upon  Tweed 
to  Bonie  extent  at  least,  for  the  continuation  of  this  city  and  county 
patronage?  A.  Yes,  sir;  for  he  was  a  member  of  the  board  of 
supervisors,  and  the  bill  had  to  go  through  there  to  Pome  extent ; 
I  think  Alexander  Frear  and  Walter  Eoach  might  be  able  to  give 
yoa  some  information  ;  they  were  very  intimate  with  Tweed  at  that 
time. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  the  $50,000  was  all  the  money  you 
famished  or  advanced  in  any  way  to  Tweed,  or  for  any  political 
purpose,  during  the  spring  of  1870  !  A.  Every  dollar ;  ray  brother 
^ave  the  money  to  Tweed  in  a  carriage ;  it  had  been  raining. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  yourself  ?  A.  My  brother  told  n^e ;  he 
tel^raphed  that  he  delivered  it. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  That  money  was  returned  to  you  by  means  of  your  raising 
yonr  bills — the $50,000?  A.  I  had  a  certain  amount  of  bills;  I  had 
some  heavy  claims  due  to  me  for  legitimate  work,  and  I  added  on 
$50,000,  and  got  it  back,  a  little  on  each  bill. 

Q.  How  was  that  audited  ?    A.  Audited  by  Tweed. 

Q.  Any  voucher  f    A.  Tweed's  signature  and  Hall's. 

Q.  Didn't  they  require  a  voucher !  A.  Nobody  swore  to  those 
bills  in  those  days  at  all ;  that  was  all  Idft  blank. 

By  Senator  Spbagub  : 

Q,  Who  filled  the  amounts,  you  or  Tweed  ?  A.  For  instance,  if 
I  got  thirty-five  percent  of  the  bills,  that  was  for  legitimate  work, 
and  the  rest  of  the  figures  were  given  me  and  to  the  other  trades- 
men in  the  same  way,  and  increase  them  fro  rata  up  to  100  per  cent, 
and  when  they  paid  us  we  were  allowed  to  take  the  thirty-five  per 
mnd  thej  kept  the  difference. 
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Q.  Do  you  say  yon  only  got  thirty-five  per  cent  of  the  bills!  A. 
Kot  a  dollar  more,  they  kept  the  interest  as  well ;  the  thirty-five  per 
cent  we  earned^  that  could  be  sworu  to. 

Q.  Where  did  the  thirty-five  per  cent  go?  A.  Well,  I  suppose 
you  know  ;  Governor  Tilden  figured  that,  yon  know^ 

Q.  That  went  to  other  parties  f    A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  go  to  the  workmen  !     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Tlie  interest  also?  A.  They  kept  all  the  interest  as  well;  the 
interest  on  the  thirty-five  per  cent  should  have  been  given  us  bat  we 
never  got  it ;  some  (ff  it  was  standing  a  year  and  one-half. 

Shepard  S.  Enapp,  being  duly  sworn,  testifies  as  follows : 
Examined  by  Mr.  Gabpenteb,  the  chairman  : 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside  ?  A.  One  hundred  and  fifty-eighth,  New 
York  city. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  or  profession  ?  A.  I  am  receiver  of  the 
Bowling  Oreen  Savings  Bank  at  present ;  it  is  the  only  business  I 
have. 

Q.  When  was  that  bank  put  into  the  hands  of  a  Receiver!  A. 
November  20,  1871. 

Q..  You  have  acted  as  receiver  from  that  time  until  the  present? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  the  books  of  the  bank  from  the  first  of  January  come  into 
your  possession  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  liave  examined  them  ?     A.  Yes,  sir,  thoroughly. 

Q.  Have  you  them  with  you  ?  -  A.  Yes,  sir,  I  have  the  ledgers. 

Q.  During  the  year  1871,  was  there  any  account  kept  at  the  bank 
witli  Wm.  B.  Woodin  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  There  is  no  such  name  on  the  book?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  From  the  Ist  of  January,  1870,  until  the  present  time,  do  the 
books  of  that  bank  show  the  xiame  of  Wm.  B.  Woodin  as  one  of  its 
depositors  ?     A.  No,  sir  ;  they  do  not. 

Q.  Do  they  tliat  Mr.  Woodin  had  any  dealings  or  business  transac- 
tions with  that  bank  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nothing  whatever  in  reference  to  it  i  A.  Nothing  whatever 
in  reference  to  it ;  his  name  does  not  appear  upon  the  books  at  all, 
that  I  have  ever  seen. 

Q.  Yon  know  whether  his  name  is  there  or  not,  do  you  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir ;  I  ought  to. 

Q.  Whether  you  do  ?  A.  I  do  know  it  does  not  appear  on  the 
books  I  I  have  the  books  here. 
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Q.  Have  jon  made  snch  an  examiDation  as  would  enable  you  to 
know  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  his  name  appeared  there  you  would  know  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  jou  made  any  examination  with  reference  to  his  name 
appearing  there  ?    A.  I  have,  sir. 

Q.   Yon  cannot  find  it?    A.  I  cannot. 

Q.  You  have  the  books  here  for  the  examination  of  the  committee } 
A.   Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Sfbague  : 

Q.  So  far  as  yon  are  aware,  did  any  friend  or  relative  of  Mr. 
Woodin's  have  any  business  transactions  with  the  bank  during  the 
year  1870!     A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Spbigos  : 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Woodin  in  1870,  or  has  he  at  any  time  since,  made  a 
deposit  of  $20,000  in  the  Bowling  Green  Savings  Bank,  or  any  other 
sum  }     A.  No,  air. 

By  Senator  Bradlby  : 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  thing  to  do  with  this  bank  while  it  was  in 
operation  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  yon  examined  the  checks  that  remain  in  the  bank  since 
you  became  receiver !    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  examined  them  with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether  the 
name  of  Mr.  Woodin  appears  as  indorser  upon  those  checks  f  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  not  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Therefore  you  cannot  say  whether  there  is  or  is  not  a  check 
indorsed  by  him  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  make  an  examination  and  inform  us  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  a  check  might  be  indorsed  by  him  his  name  would  not  appear 
upon  the  books?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  possible  ;  I  don't  recollect  of 
seeing  his  name  at  all  upon  any  check  ;  I  have  never  examined  the 
books  in  relation  to  his  name,  except  this  morning  I  looked  at  the  W's. 

Q.  The  deposit  could  not  have  been  made  by  him  and  his  name 
not  appear  there ?  A.  That  wonld  appear  upon  the  books;  would 
Thursday  be  time  enough  for  that  ? 

The  Chairman  —  If  you  will  sepd  a  memorandum  to  Albany  to 
the  committee,  it  will  answer. 

The  WrrNBSS — K  there  is  any  thing  there  I  wiU  send  you  word. 
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By  Senator  Sohoonhasbb  : 

Q.  When  did  yon  become  the  receiver!  A.  I  was  appoim 
Oth  or  2lBt  of  November,  1871. 

Q.  Do  yoii  know  whether  there  was  a  deposit  of  $30,000  ii 
r  any  person  f     A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  recollect  that  amount. 

Q.  I  mean  that  specific  amoant !     A.  No,  sir  ;  I  don't  reco 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  whether  or  not  a  check  for  130,000  wm 
y  any  person  1     A,  No,  sir  ;  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  will  also  include  those  two  points  in  your  seareh,  a 
le  result  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  !     A,   Yes,  sir  ; 

Q.  From  the  lat  of  March,  1870,  during  that  year;  if  yoi 
uo  any  sucli  deposit  was  made,  or  any  euch  check  drawn,  m 
lemoranda  of  rlie  person?     A.  I  will  do  so. 

Q.  Are  yon  acquainted  with  Senator  Woodin!  A.  I  ha 
im  ;  very  slightly ;  I  met  him  once  at  Albany,  and  was  inti 
)  him,  and  jnst  said  how  do  you  do ;  that* was  all. 

Q.  Are  you  of  the  same  political  party  }     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  other  party  i    A.  The  other  party. 

Q.  Did  you  know  any  thing  of  the  afi'aira  of  this  bank  bef 
ecame  receiver  1     A.  No,  sir ;  not  at  all. 
By  Mr.  Spbiqos  : 

Q.  Who  was  the  cashier  of  that  bank  !  A.  I  think  Walte 
rns  acting. 

Q.  He  resides  here,  nowl  A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  either  cai 
ice-president ;  he  was  managing  officer. 

Q.  What  is  his  address}  A.  I  don't  know;  it  is  in  the 
Tew  York. 

[The  following  was  received  by  the  committee  at  Albany,   April  27,  1 
rdered  printed  at  the  cloee  of  Mr.  8.  F.  Eoapp'a  testimony  taken  in  Nei 
113  Eboadwat,  New  Yobb,  26  April, 
[on.  B.  Flatt  Cabpenteb  : 

Deab  Sib. —  I,  have  examined  the  books  of  the  Bowling 
avings  Bank  throughout  1870  and  to  the  suspension  of  th< 
[ovember,  1871,  and  find  no  deposit  of  $30,000,  to  credit 
erson.  Among  the  vouchers  of  said  bank  under  my  control 
one  with  the  indorsement  of  Senator  Woodin, 

Respectfully. 

S.  F.  KNAPP, 
As  £eceiwi 
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The  committee  hereapon  adjoarned  to  meet  subject  to  the  call  of 
the  chair. 


MioHABL  O.  MuBPHT,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 
Examined  by  the  chairman,  Mr.  Cabpentbb. 

Q.  Where  do  yon  reside,  Mr.  Murphy?  A.  Two  hundred  and 
seventy-two  West  street. 

Q.  In  the  city  of  New  York  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  or  occupation  ?  A.  I  am  not  in  business 
at  present ;  my  occupation  is  printer. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  the  city  of  New  York !  A. 
Since  the  17th  of  November,  1848. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  New  York  from  that  city !  A.  I  was  member  of  the  Legislature 
in  1867,;i868, 1869  and  18^0,  from  the  fii-st  district  of  New  York  city. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  William  M.  Tweed  of  the  city  of  New 
York  !    A.  I  am,  sir. 

Q-  Do  you  know  William  B.  Woodin,  at  present  Senator  from  the 
State  of  New  York  ?     A.  I  do,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  Senator  in  1870,  also?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  Do  yon  remember  the  fact  that  in  the  winter  of  1870  the 
charter  of  the  city  of  New  York  was  passed  in  the  Legislature?  A. 
Very  well. 

Q.  And  the  election  law  also  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  a  charter  which  did  not  pass  introduced  into  the  Legisla- 
ture and  defeated  ?  A.  There  was  a  charter  there,  called  by  Mr. 
Tweed  the  Huckleberry  charter,  which  was  introduced  and  defeated, 
if  that  is  what  yon  refer  to.  * 

Q.  I  ask  you  the  general  question,  if  you  know  of  any  money  being 
used,  or  any  corrupt  influence  of  any  kind  having  been  used  during 
the  Legislature  of  1870,  in  order  to  influence  the  action  of  any  Sena- 
tor in  reference  to  what  is  known  as  the  Tweed  charter,  I  should  be 
glad  to  have  you  inform  us?  A.  I  have  no  knowledge  whatever  of 
any  money  being  paid  to  any  member  of  either  branch  of  the  Legis- 
lature, of  my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  State  within  your  own  knowledge  any  circumstance,  if  there  be 
any,  that  would  cause  you  to  think  any  money  was  used  there  in 
reference  to  the  passage  of  that  charter?  A.  There  were  no  circum- 
stances that  would  lead  me  to  believe  any  person  got  money,  although 
I  believe  money  was  paid. 
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Q.  Do  yoD  know  &ay  fact  or  circamBtance  with  referen 
Senator  Woodia,  and  bis  action  npoii  that  bill  known  ae  the  1 
iharter  ?  A.  I  do  not,  sir ;  I  had  very  little  coDn&ctioD  with  St 
Voodin  other  thao  to  occaaiooally  meet  him  in  the  room  of  T 
hsy  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting  there,  and  all  other  memb 
he  L^ialsture,  in  the  evening. 

Q.  You  were  a  democratic  member}     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  yonr  relations  with  Mr.  Tweed  (  A.  Very  frii 
ixcept  when  the  isaue  came  up  on  the  charter. 

Q.  Yon  were  one  of  the  young  democracy?    A.  I  was. 

Q.  Yon  would  cheerfully  inform  this  committee  of  any  fac 
:new  in  reference  to  the  use  of  money  1  A.  If  I  had  any  know 
hat  Senator  Woodin  received  money,  I  woold  state  it ;  but  I 


By  Senator  SoHoomuEBB ; 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  that  a  fnnd  was  raised  in  New 
0  be  naed  in  Albany  }    A.  No  ofBcial  knowledge. 

Q.  I  don't  refer  to  official  knowledge  ;  I  ask  with  reference  t 
:uowledge?  A.  I  have  no  positive  knowledge;  nothing  e 
umor. 

By  Senator  Sfsasdb  : 
Q.  Any   personal   knowledge!     A.  Personal   knowledge,  I 
lone. 

By  Senator  ScHOomiAKEB : 

Q.  Have  yon  any  information  from  any  person  who  clain 
lave  knowledge }  A.  I  'heard  Mr.  Tweed  eay  more  than  one 
Qoney  was  paid. 

Q.  Perh.apB  yon  don't  nnderstand  the  question  I  A.  If  yon 
n  another  light  probably  I  will  answer  jou. 

Q.  I  mean,  have  you  any  information  that  money  was  raie 
ised  at  Albany  1    A.  I  have  not,  air. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  information  that  money  was  raised  iu 
fork  and  used  at  Albany  to  affect  legislatio.n  there  that  winter 

have  not,  sir. 

Q.  No  information  on  that!     A.  No  information,    . 

Q.  From  any  sources  t     A.  From  any  individnal  —  no,  sir. 

Q.  From  any  individual  —  have  yoa  any  information!      A 
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Q.  Yoa  Bay  you  believe  money  was  used  ;  if  you  had  no  knowledge 
or  information  on  the  sabject,  why  do  yoa  believe  money  was  usedf 
A.  Common  rumor. 

Q.  Yoa  say  yoa  heard  Tweed  say  money  was  need  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  yoa  hear  him  say  f  A.  I  heard  him  say  he  had  to 
ase  large  amounts  of  money. 

Q.  That  was  all  f  A.  That  was  all,  sir ;  I  never  heard  him  men- 
tion anybody's  name. 

Q.  Was  yoo  opposed  to  the  Tweed  charter  ?  A.  I  was  the  only 
democrat  in  the  Assembly  that  voted  against  it. 

Q.  You  were  in  favor  of  the  other  charter,  I  suppose }  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Were  you  in  favor  of  or  opposed  to  the  so-called  election  law  7 
A.  I  really  forget  how  I  voted  on  it. 

Q.  Was  there  or  not  any  sudden  change  of  position  in  the  Assem- 
bly on  the  Tweed  charter  ?  A.  Well,  the  Huckleberry  charter  came 
np  two  or  three  weeks  before  the  other  did  ;  probably  two  weeks ; 
and  that  was  beaten  by  a  very  decisive  vote,  after  leaving  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole ;  the  police  bill,  the  supervisors'  bill  and  the 
charter  were  in  committee  of  the  whole,  of  which  I  was  chairman, 
and  after  my  reporting  to  the  Speaker  the  result,  a  motion  was  made 
on  each  bill,  as  it  was  announced,  and  it  was  beaten  on  each  vote. 

By  Senator  Bbadlbt  : 

Q.  How  long  was  that  before  the  charter  passed  that  the  Huckle- 
berry charter  was  beaten  f  A.  Probably  a  couple  of  weeks  ;  it 
might  have  been  ten  days ;  I  have  no  data  at  hand  to  determine  the 
number  of  days ;  it  was  a  very  short  time. 

Q.  Was  the  Tweed  charter  in  the  Assembly  at  the  time  the  young 
democracy  charter  was  defeated  }     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  it  been  introduced  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Into  either  house  at  the  time  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  then  understood  that  the  Tweed  charter  was  to  beintro- 
doced,  and  what  its  general  provisions  were  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  caucus  held  there,  that  you  know  of,  of  the 
democrats  of  the  Legislature  upon  the  subject  of  the  charter  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  the  subject  of  which  charter  ?  A.  It  was  on  the  subject  of 
a  charter  ;  the  delegation  from  the  county,  of  New  York  for  two  or 
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three  years  prior  to  1870,  was  in  tbe  habit  of  meeting  together  to 
consnlt  on  bills  relating  to  the  city  of  Kew  York ;  just  before  the 
organization  of  the  Legislature  of  1870  the  Senators  and  membere 
from  the  county  of  New  York  met  at  Delmonieo's  hotel,  at  which  I 
was  elected  chairman,  and  we  met  occasionally  after  that  to  consult 
on  measures  relating  to  the  city  of  New  York ;  there  was  a  caucus 
held  in  what  was  known  as  the  small  breakfast-room  of  the  Delavan 
house,  and  they  adjourned  without  coming  to  any  conclusion.. 

Q.  That  was  on  the  subject  of  a  charter  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  caucus  held  by  the  democrats  after  the  young 
democracy  charter  was  introduced  9  A.  No,  sir  ;  not  that  I  am 
aware  of. 

Q.  On  the  subject  of  that  charter  t    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  caucus  held  by  the  democrats  after  the  Tweed 
charter  was  introduced,  upon  the  subject  of  that  charter  f  A.  Not 
after  the  morning  Mr.  Frear  introduced  the  charter  was  a  caucus 
held,  to  my  knowledge,  of  the  democrats  on  that  bill. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  result  of  the  caucus  ?  A.  The  caucus 
that  I  referred  to  as  being  held  in  the  breakfast-room  f 

Q.  On  the  day  Frear  introduced  the  charter?  A.  There  was  no 
caucus  held  on  that  day  ;  I  said  there  was  no  caucus  held  after  the 
introduction  of  tbe  Frear  charter. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  on  that  day ;  I  misunderstood  you 
then ;  there  was  no  caucus  held  f  A.  There  might  have  been ;  if 
there  was  I  had  no  knowledge  of  it. 

Q.  Then,  as  I  understand  it,  this  was  the  only  complete  charter 
was  pending  before  the  Legislature  when  it  was  introduced,  the 
Tweed  charter !  A.  That  was  the  only  one;  the  original  three  bills 
were  put  in  the  committee  of  the  whole,  the  charter  bill,  the  super- 
visors' bill  and  the  police  commissioners'  bill. 

Q.  When  that  charter  of  Tweed  was  introduced,  a  large  portion  of 
those  known  as  the  "  young  democracy  "  were  in  favor  of  it,  supports- 
ing  it  from  the  outset  f  A.  On  the  third  reading  they  all  voted  for 
it,  except  myself. 

Q.  Their  charter  was  out  of  the  way  i    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  make  any  opposition  to  any  extent  to  the  Tweed 
charter  ?     A.  Not  to  any  great  extent. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  any  caucus  being  held  on  whi(ih  an  oath  was 
administered  to  the  members  present  at  the  caucus  t  A.  I  was  not 
present. 
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Q.  Did  jon  understand  that  a  caacns  of  that  character  was  held  ! 
A.  There  was  snch  a  rumor  in  Albany. 

Q.  That  rumor  was  that  that  oath  was  in  reference  to  supporting 
the  charter  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  to  support  or  oppose  ?  A.  I  understood  it  was  to  sup- 
port a  Huckleberry  charter. 

Q.  That  was  before  the  Huckleberry  charter  was  defeated  then  7 
A.  Tee,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  or  idea  how  general  the  attendance 
was  at  that  caucus  of  the  democrats  }  A.  I  have  no  idea ;  I  under- 
stood there  was  a  very  general  attendance,  but  I  have  no  personal 
knowledge  of  it. 

Q.  State  about  when  that  was  held !  A.  I  could  not  tell ;  it  was 
previous  to  the  consideration  of  the  charter,  but  how  long  before  I 
could  not  say  ;  probably  two  weeks. 

Q.  Was  there  any  reason  why  you  did  not  attend  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  one  who  was  in  attendance  ?    A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  did  not  understand  there  was  a  pool  raised  in  New  York 
city  to  influence  legislation  that  winter  f  A.  There  was  a  common 
rumor  to  that  effect,  but  I  know  nothing  of.it. 

Q.  Were  there  any  circumstances  about  Albany  that  Ciime  to  your 
recollection  that  produced  any  belief  that  influence  of  that  kind  was 
being  applied  and  used  ?  A.  Well,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  activ- 
ity displayed  by  gentlemen  who  resort  to  lobbyists,  and  a  good  deal 
of  anxiety  in  New  York  in  relation  to  the  bill,  and  a  good  deal  in 
Albany,  and  a  great  many  people  from  New  York  there,  and  when 
there  are  so  many  people  there  are  a  great  many  rumors,  and  might 
be  founded  on  fact  or  not,  and  it  would  be  wrong  to  mention  any- 
body's name  on  a  prominent  hotel  rumor  or  lobby  rumor. 

Q.  Are  there  any  circumstances  that  you  can  refer  to  that  have 
relation  to  any  particular  individuals  of  the  Legislature  ?  A.  I  have 
not,  sir. 

Q.  WIio  were  the  active  men  that  you  call  lobbyists  ?  A.  Well, 
Mr.  Barber  was  very  active. 

Q.  Any  others  that  you  now  recall  f  A.  Oh,  there  were  probably 
some  minor  ones,  but  of  so  little  account  that  no  attention  was  paid 
to  them. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  A.  D.  Barber  f    A.  I  do. 

Q.  You  say  Mr.  Tweed's  room  was  the  place  of  resort,  to  quite  an 
extent,  of  the  members  of  the  Legislature?    A.  Yes,  sir;  his  recep- 
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on  parlor  was;  he  had  a  euite  of  some  six  or  seven  roc: 
robably  more,  and  his  recoption  parlor  was  the  resort  of  tr 
r  both  branches  of  the  Legislature. 

Q.  What  was  the  parpose  of  the  Senators  that  were  in  the  1 
oing  there  ?    A.  I  presume  caBDsl,  friendly  visits, 

Q.  Yon  refer  to  assemblages  when  there  was  no  oomraittei 
en  i    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  sort  of  place  of  social  gathering  t     A.  Social  gather! 

Q.  Did  you  know  Senator  Winslow  at  that  timef  A.  1 1 
^inelow,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  see  him  there  t  A.  I  did,  sir ;  I  was  introdi 
im  by  Mr.  Tweed  at  the  early  part  of  the  session. 

Q.  At  his  room!    A.  At  Tweed's  room ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  frequently  did  yon  see  Winslow  there!  A.  I  cc 
n'nk  any  thing  aboat  it. 

Q.  The  only  inquiry  is,  whether  yon  saw  him  there  eeveral 
..  I  may  have  met  him  there  several  times,  bat  not  mark  ii 
lindj  he  was  of  so  little  acconnt  in  the  Senate,  a  new  ma 
lat  we  did  not  pay  bnt  little  attention  to  him. 

Q.  He  was  large  enough,  eo  that  yon  could  see  him  witho 
ilty  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  short  distance  t    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Saw  Mr.  Woodin  there  1     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  TariooB  others  1     A.  I  met  General  Wood  there. 

Q.  Did  any  thing  occur  at  Tweed's  room  that  yon  obeer\ 
an  would  r^^rd  aa  a  circamstanoe  of  any  improper  influt 
ij  improper  relations  existing  t     A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  Between  any  persons  and  Mr.  Tweed  }    A.  Nothing,  si 

Q.  Did  yon  see  any  members  of  the  LegisUture  in  what  yoi 
:gard  as  a  sort  of  confidential  or  private  intercoarse  with  hit 
cannot  say  that  I  did. 

Q.  Or  having  private  or  secret  interviews  with  Tweed  1 
icret  interviews  in  Tweed's  rooms ;  the  rooms  were  so  situal 
9  other  person,  except  ihose  who  he  desired  to  witness  or  h 
iterview,  conld  hear  it. 

Q.  He  had  his  rooms  so  arranged  that  he  oonid  accomplii 
lings  1    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Without  discovery  !  '  A.  Yes,  sir. 
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By  Senator  Spbaoub  : 

Q.  So  far  as  jou  now  remember,  did  you  have  any  other  source  of 
information  that  any  improper  influences  were  used  during  the  ses- 
sion of  1870  over  members  of  the  Legislature,  excepting  Mr.  Twded 
himself}    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  So  far  as  yon  now  remember,  then,  your  impression  in  regard  to 
any  moneys  being  used  during  that  session  is  entirely  derived  from 
Mr.  Tweed  I  A.  I  never  heard  it  asserted  positively  that  money 
was  used,  except  by  Mr.  Tweed. 

Q.  You  have  no  knowledge  or  information  of  the  fact,  except  from 
him  ?    A.  None,  whatever,  sir. 

Mr.  Spriggs  —  I  understand  you,  Mr.  Murphy,  that  the  democratic 
members  were  bound  by  an  oath  to  support  the  Huckleberry  charter } 
A.  I  told  you  there  was  a  rumor  to  that  effect,  but  I  had  no  knowl- 
edge of  it. 

Q.  You  were  not  present  at  that  cauc^us }    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  understood  who  was  there?  A.  I  did  not;  when  men 
become  oath-bound  it  is  time  to  keep  aloof  from  them. 

Q.  Did  you  not  understand  some  of  them  were  bound  by  that  oath  ? 
A.  I  probably  could  point  out  some,  suspecting  they  were  present, 
but  I  had  no  knowledge  at  that  time  on  the  subject. 

By  Senator  Sohoonmakeb  : 

Q.  Did  you  know  Henry  Smith,  of  New  York,  at  that  time?  A. 
Yes,  sir ;  knew  Henry  Smith,  of  Albany,'  also. 

Q.  I  did  not  mean  Henry  Smith  of  Albany ;  did  you  see  this  other 
Henry  Smith  at  Albany  at  that  session  while  the  contest  was  being 
waged  in  regard  to  the  charter  ?    A.  I  met  him  there,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  position  he  took  in  regard  to  the  charters  i 
A.  I  could  not  tell  you. 
•The  Ghaibman — What  Henry  Smith  do  you  refer  to  ? 

Senator  Sohoonmakeb  —  The  police  commissioner. 

Q.  Was  he  a  republican  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  is  not  living  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

John  C.  Cbuicshane,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Examined  by  Senator  SoHooiniAKSB  : 

Q.  Do  you  reside  in  New  York !    A.  I  reside  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  not  in  the  city. 
Q.  Do  you  do  business  in  the  city  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  What  IB  yonr  position  i  A.  Secretary  of  the  Nation 
ompao;. 

Q.  Wliat  was  yonr  poBition  from  the  1st  of  March  antil  t 
ily,  1,8701    A.  I  was  teller  in  the  Broadway  Bank. 
Q.  YoD  was  not  in  the  National  Trnet  Company  at  that  tii 
o,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  now  secretary  in  the  National  Trust  Compa 
es,  sir. 
Q.  Do  yon  have  charge  of  the  books!    A.  I  have  genen 

them. 

Q.  Have  you  examined  the  acoonnt  of  Norris  Winslow  i 
>oks  of  that  company,  from  the  Ist  of  March  until  the  Ist 
170  i     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  yon  find!  A.  On  Jnne  2,  1870,  Norris 
lened  hie  account;  the  first  deposit  was  made  throngli  c 
nt,  as  it  stands  on  the  ledger,  from  D.  K.  Mangam,  $2 
e  fourteenth  of  June  a  deposit  of  $20,000,  in  the  same  y« 
tlie  credit  side  of  the  account ;  on  the  other  side,  there  wa 
lid,  of  June  second,  of  $2,500;  on  Jnne  fourteenth,  a 
.0,000  was  paid ;  on  Jnne  seventeenth,  a  drafl  of  $10,1 
at  completes  tlie  account  as  called  for  in  the  subpoena. 
Q.  State  generally  what  other  accounts  appear  on  the  hoc 
Here  was  a  small  deposit  made  after  the  fourteenth  of  Ju 
e  $20,000  was  made,  and  the  rest  of  the  credits  was  interei 
.lances,  small  accoauts ;  the  account  was  closed  inside 
unths.  I  think. 

Q.  Do  the  books  show  in  whose  favor  the  drafts  were  drai 
0,  sir. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  means  of  showing!  A.  If  we  conld 
inchers;  Mr.  Winslow  had  his  aeconnt  balanced,  and 
)ucbere. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  way  yon  can  ascertain  1  A.  It  is  the  o 
Q.  Was  Mangam  president  of  the  institution  at  that  tii 
es,  sir. 

Q.  Is  he  at  the  company's  office  now  )    A.  He  is  at  the  of 
Q.  He  is  still  the  president  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Winslow  personally  ?     A.  Tes,  sir. 
Q.  Has  be  an  account  there  now!     A.  He  has  an  ace 
^inslow  &  Co. 
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By  Senator  Bbadlet  : 

Q.  In  what  form  was  that  deposit  made,  that  $20,000  —  check,  or 
draft  or  money  t  A.  I  don't  know  ;  we  conld  find  out  by  searching 
for  the  deposit  ticket ;  I  am  under  the  impression,  looking  at  this 
statement,  that  Mr.  Winslow  made  that  himself,  becaase  on  the  same 
day  there  was  a  draft  made  of  $10,000,  and  he  must  necessarily  have 
been  there  ;  it  conld  not  have  been  paid  out  anywhere  else  and  come 
through  the  exchanges,  or  we  would  not  have  got  it  until  a  day  or 
two  after. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  currency  or  paper?  A.  We 
could  teU  by  examining  the  deposit  tickets.  The  party  calling  at 
our  office  to-day  desired  I  should  leave  as  soon  as  possible,  and  I  did 
not  make  any  search  for  tickets,  and  left  as  soon  as  possible. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  nature  of  Mr.  Winslow's  account  since 
that  time  i  A.  Mr.  Winslow's  account  did  not  amount  to  a  great 
deal  after  that ;  he  kept  a  small  account  there. 

By  Senator  Spsagub  : 

Q.  Had  he  kept  an  account  before  that  time  ?  A.  I  should  say 
not ;  if  he  had  had  an  account  there  this  would  have  been  credited 
right  in  his  account,  but  the  account  was  opened  at  that  time. 

Q.  Have  you  any  thing  to  say  whether  this  transaction  was  with 
Mr.  Winslow  as  a  banker  at  Watertown,  or  whether  it  was  an  indi- 
vidual ?  A.  If  there  would  be  any  thing  to  show  in  that  respect  it 
would  necessarily  come  from  the^  bank  on  the  heading,  through  the 
mail,  the  bank  heading ;  my  impression  is  that  Mr.  Winslow  must 
have  been  there  at  that  time  and  made  out  a  deposit,  ticket,  and 
deposited  that  money  ;  I  say  that  from  the  fact  that  on  the  same  day 
a  draft  was  paid  of  $10,000. 

By  Senator  Sohoonmaeeb  : 

Q.  When  was  the  next  draft  paid  f  A.  On  the  17th  ;  the  deposit 
made  on  the  18th,  the  same  day  there  was  $10,000  paid,  and  on  the 
seventeenth  ten  thousand. 

By  the  Chaibhan  : 

Q.  His  account  since  that  has  been  light  t    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  amount  he  has  deposited  any  time  since  ? 
A.  I  could  not  say,  sir,  without  examining  the  books ;  this  account 
was  dosed  np  in  a  very  short  time  and  another  reopened  after. 


3.  And  how  loDj;  after  was  an  acconnt  opened  t     A. 

QW. 

^.  About  how  long  after?  A.  I  don't  know;  I  hs 
Ltnined  to  see. 

rhe  following  wfts  received  at  Albany,  N.  T.,  and  ordered  by  the  ( 

ended  at  the  close  ef  the  testimony  of  Hr.  Cruiksbtuik  taken  in  New  Y 

Office  of  National  Tbtjst  Co., 

Naw  York,  April  25,  IJ 

n.  B.  Plait  Cabpentbk,  Chairman,  etc.,  Alhany,  N.  Y. 
jince  I  testified  jeeterday  before  j'onr  committee  in  thi 
re  made  tliorough  ezamioation  of  the  books  of  this  compan 
nslow  was  one  of  the  charter  members  of  the  company,  wl 
;anized  in  186T.  He  w&b  also  one  of  the  trustees  from  th 
il  abont  one  year  Bince,  During  most  of  that  time  and  ( 
ttroary  1,  1S77,  he  kept  bd  accoont  and  did  business  with  m 

latter  date,  N.  Winslow  &  Co.,  have  kept  an  account  ' 
reepect  to  the  item  of  $2,675,  plaeed  to  tlie  credit  of  M: 
',  June  2,  1870, 1  find  from  the  books  and  from  conversatii 
.  D.  R  Mangam,  our  president,  that  it  was  the  avails  of 
!  shares  of  the  stock  of  this  company,  sold  by  Mr.  Man 
.  Winslow,  which  stock  Mr.  Winslow  had  owned  since  th< 
)  of  the  company. 

II  reepect  to  the  item  of  $20,0iK,  placed  to  the  credit  of  M 
,  Jnne  14,  1870, 1  find  from  an  examination  of  our  books 
le  11,  1870,  this  company  loaned  to  J.  E.  Winslow  tht 
1,000  on  collaterals.  This  amount  was  deposited  on  tl 
ith,  to  tlie  credit  of  N.  Winslow,  and  on  the  fourteen 
snteonth,  respectively,  checks  of  110,000  each  against  this 
e  deposited  by  the  Mercliants'  Bunk,  Watertown. 

am  unable  to  say  to  whose  order  the  chocks  of  10  M  wer 
able,  as  the  vouchers  have  been  returned. 

was  required  to  appear  before  you  yesterday  so  sane 
:  scarcely  an  opportunity  was  afibrded  me  to  make  any  o: 
I  of  our  books. 

trust  this  explaaation  will  be  satisfactory  to  your  committ 
Respectfully  submitted. 

J.  C.  ORUIKSHANK, 
Seefy  JVat.  Trust  Co.,  A 
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National  Trust  Co., 


New  York,  May  1,  1877- ) 
Hon.  B.  Platt  Cabp enter,  Chairman  Committee  : 

Dear  Sir. —  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  herewith  hand  you 
copy  of  Merchants'  Bank  of  Watertown  acconnt  from  January  1, 1870, 
to  Jaly  first,  since  which  I  believe  the  bank  has  been  operated  as  ai> 
incorporated  company. 

This,  I  believe,  will  cover  all  the  time  called  for  by  your  committee. 

Very  truly  yours. 

D.  B.  MANGAM, 

President. 

New  York,  April  SO,  1877. 

Merchant^  Bank  of  Watertown^  in  account  toitk  National  Ti^tLst 

Compiomy, 
1870. 

January     1.  Balance $301  ^8 

5 2 ,  000  00 

8.  Gov.  tax 1,155  88 

8.  One-eighth  com 36  25 

8.  Loan  and  interest 5,007  78 

12.  Loan  and  interest 17,039  67 

25.  Check  returned  for  indorsement 378  27 

26 ' 1 ,  000  00 

February  3.  K.  Bros 2,047  83 

7 3 ,  000  00 

15 5,000  00 

,  17.  Checks  ret'd  for  indorsement,  $350,  $400,  ^50  00 

23 7,151  32 

25 1,261  89 

25 2,269  54 

26 -306  43 

26 278  45 

28 177  80 

28 278  11 

28 200  00 

28 252  08 

Balance  to  statement 21 ,420  64 

$51,313  22 
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1870. 

Jaunary     8.  December  interest 

3. 1, 

6 3. 

6 3, 

8 2, 

8.  $29,000  N.  C.  Bpeeial  tax  at  thirty 8 , 

10 4, 

12 3, 

13.  Dividend 

13 1, 

19 1, 

20 1, 

27.   1, 

29 ..  1, 

Febmaiy   6.  Jannar;  interest 

,              10 5, 

16 1. 

17 2, 

19 3, 

19.  Bonds 2, 

21 i, 

(51, 


Naw  YoEK,  April  30,  : 
Merchants  Bank  of  Watertovm,  m  aacount  with  NaUonai 


1870. 

March        1.  6,000  tj.  S.  6-20s $6, 

1 

1, 

23.  Cotleotions  (protested) j 2, 

29.  Check  returned 1> 

31 12, 

April       15.  Loan  and  interest 8> 

23 

25 7, 

26 2, 

Maj  2 


S $718.62 

9 T,500  00 

15.  Loan  and  intereflt T)560  41 

16.  Pro.  fees 1  66 

16. 6,000  00 

81 6,324  10 

80.    1,064  16 

Balance 12,062  29 

$82,787  39 

1.  Balance  from  statement $1,420  64 

1.  2,000  old  6-208  '65,  at  IISJ 2,270  00 

I.  6,000  '67  and  '68,  at  112f 6,618  76 

4.  Febrnary  interest 13  93 

28 6,739  66 

30.  C.  &  Co 1,000  00 

30.  Loan 8,000  00 

1.  March  interest 2  12 

16 7,790  66 

16 9,633  97 

20 1,683  27 

2 433  00 

4 7,600  00 

4.  April  interest 11  92 

6 2,667  32 

6.  Jnne  interest  6  20 

7.    6,104  30 

10.    4,092  66 

14 10,000  00 

17 10,000  00 

$82,787  39 

omed  to  meet  at  Congress  Hall,  April  26,  1877,  3  p.  M. 

OoNOKKBS  Hall,  Albany,  Aj;trU  26,  1877,  3  p.  li. 
wnimittee  met  pnrsaant  to  adjournment, 
vitneases  appearing,  the  committee  adjourned  to  April  26, 
1 5  p.  M.,  at  OoDgress  Rail 
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CoNOBBBS  Hall,  Albant,  April  S6, 18T7,  5  i 
The  committee  met  pnrsaant  to  adjonrDnient. 
S.  Foster  Dewey,  being  duly  eworn,  testified  ae  foUowB : 

Examined  b;  Mr.  Cabpenter,  chairman  : 

Q.  Where  do  yon  reside,  Mr.  Dewey  ?     A.  New  York. 

Q.  What  is  your  age  i     A.  Thirty-three. 

Q.  How  long  haveyoD  resided  in  New  York  city  !  A.  Sevt 
years. 

Q.  What  is  yonr  occnpation  )  A.  I  have  been  employed 
vate  secretary  to  Mr.  Tweed, 

Q.  Are  you  in  his  employ  now  t     A.  I  am. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  his  employ!  A.  Five  > 
years;  absolutely  io  his  employ  say  five  years. 

Q.  State  the  commencement  of  the  term  of  employment  as 
as  yon  can  t  A.  I  was  contract  clerk  for  the  city  in  his  depar 
prior  to  that. 

Q.  Stale  first  the  term?    A.  Since  the  latter  part  of  1871. 

Q.  Yon  mean  William  M,  Tweed !     A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Since  the  latter  part  of  1871  i    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  your  occupation  immediately  prior  to  that 
Contract  clerk  for  the  city. 

Q.  In  Mr.  Tweed's  department  I    A.  In  Tweed's  departme 

Q.  How  long  were  yon  employed  in  that  department}  A. 
years. 

Q.  State  as  nearly  as  you  can  the  commencement  of  thai  U 
employment  t  A.  It  began  immediately  after  the  passage  of  tl 
charter,  1870. 

Q.  Fix  the  date  as  nearly  as  possible  t    A.  April  or  May, 

Q.  That  is  as  near  as  yon  can  state  it  1    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Do  you  know  William  B.  Woodin,  Senator  from  the  T' 
fifth  Senate  district),  State  of  New  York}  A.  I  do  not;  nevi 
him. 

<j.  Yon  were  in  Albany  in  1870,  during  the  session  of  the 
lature?    A.  I  was;  several  times. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  part  in  advocating  or  opposing  any  me 
before  the  Legislature  here  )    A,  None  whatever. 

Q.  Do  yuu  know  of  any  money  being  raised  in  New  York 
aid  in  the  passage  or  defeat  of  any  bill  before  the  Lefpslature  < 
yeart    A.  I  don't. 
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Do  yon  Vnow  cf  any   money   being   paid    in   any   i 
SDce  the  vote  of  aay  member  of  the  Legislatnre?     A.  I  don't. 

Of  that  year  }     A.  I  do  not. 

I>o  you  know  of  any  payment  of  any  money  or  any  other  vhIu- 
thio^  tn  inflnence  the  vote  of  a  member  of  the  Legislature  t  A. 
not. 

Have  yon  in  your  poseeBBion  any  voucher,  returned  cheek  or 
,  or  contract,  or  agreement,  or  memorandnm,  in  reference  to 
n  upon  any  bill  before  the  Legislature  of  that  winter  i  A. 
air. 

Have  you  in  your  poeeession  any  voucher  or  paper  of  any  kind 
ring  to  Senator  Woodin  )     A.  I  have  not. 

Have  you  any  knowledge  of  any  means  or  influence  need  in 
-d  to  his  action  or  vote  in  the  Legislature  during  the  eeasion  of 
senate  of  1870 1     A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  BRADLffv : 

What  was  your  biisinesB  immediately  preceding  the  time  yon 
.  into  the  department  ?     A.  I  was  in  the  oil  business. 

Did  yon  have  any  relation  to  the  business  of  Mr.  Tweed  before 
>aaBage  of  the  charter  of  1870 1  A.  No  ;  I  think  not ;  I  was 
late  with  him. 

You  were  in  bis  employment  prior  to  the  time  of  the  passage 
le  charter  t     A.  I  was  not. 

"What  do  yoQ  mean  by  being  intimale  with  him  —  socially! 
k>cially. 

Were  yon  with  him  at  Albany  during  any  part  of  the  time  the 
Elstnre  was  in  session  in  1870!    A.  To  meet  him  ? 

Tee,  sir !     A.  Tea,  sir. 

Were  yon  in  Albany  at  his  request  during  that  session!  A. 
apecially. 

.   Were  you  generally?     A.  I  think  not. 

.  Were  yon  familiar  to  any  extent  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
slatare  respecting  the  legislation  in  reference  to  New  York  city 
Off  that  session  !    A.  No,  sir. 

.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Tweed  kept  books  during  that  time 
ot  }     A.  I  donH. 

.  Are  his  books  oow  in  your  possession  t    A.  They  are  not. 
.  Have  they  been  )    A.  They  have  not. 

.  Toor  dntiee  as  private  secretary  don't  require  you  to  take  charge 
lie  accooats  of  Mr.  Tweed  t    A.  No ;  not  necessarily. 
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Q.  What  f    A.  No ;  not  neceesarily ;  no. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  examined  the  accounts  he  kept  in  1870,  prior  to 
the  time  you  became  hie  private  secretary !  A .  He  kept  memoranda, 
but  I  doubt  if  he  kept  any  accounts  of  any  transaction. 

Q.  Were  those  memoranda  in  your  possession  f     A.  They  are  not. 

Q.  Or  under  your  control  ?  A.  They  are  not ;  that  is,  I  never 
knew  that  he  kept  any  books. 

Q.  Were  you  intimate  with  Tweed,  at  his  rooms^  that  session  of 
1870 1    A.  I  was. 

Q.  Any  considerable  time}  A.  Frequently;  perhaps  not  for  a 
long  time  of  visits. 

Q.  Did  you  perform  any  service  for  him  while  you  were  at  Albany 
in  18701    A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  Did  yon  know  Senator  Woodin  at  that  time  t     A.  Did  not. 

Q.  By  sight  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  So,  you  can't  tell  whether  you  saw  him  at  Tweed's  apartments  in 
the  city  of  Albany  daring  1870,  or  not  f    A.  I  cannot. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  any  entries  upon  his  books,  or  any  memoranda 
in  his  possession  respecting  the  use  of  money  at  Albany }  A.  I 
have  not. 

By  Senator  Sohooitmakbb  : 

Q.  What  was  your  business  in  Albany  during  the  session  of  1870  t 
A.  I  was  quite  intimate  ^  with  Mr.  Tweed,  and  came  to  Albany  to 
'  pass  the  time ;  I  was  not  particularly  engaged  in  my  business  occu- 
pation, and  had  the  leisure. 

Q.  Had  you  any  occupation  !  A.  I  was  disengaged ;  no  particalar 
occupation,  although  I  stated  I  was  in  the  oil  business  prior  to 
taking  the  position  of  contract  clerk. 

Q.  Did  you  stop  with  Mr.  Tweed!    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  stop !    A.  Delavan  House,  I  think. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  at  Albany  ! ,  A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Whether  yon  could  say  it  was  a  week  or  longer !  A.  It  was 
not  so  long  as  a  week ;  oh  I  I  think  on  one  occasion  about  the 
time  of  the  passage  of  the  charter,  and  after  the  opening  of  the 
river,  I  came  up  in  the  boat  and  went  back  the  same  day ;  the 
same  evening. 

Q.  Did  yon  come  to  Albany  for  any  business  purpose  then  }  A. 
I  can't  say  that  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  come  at  the  solicitation  of  any  person  t    A.  I  did  not 
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Were  jon  Bent  for  by  any  one  t     A.  I  was  not. 
Did  any  one  enggeet  to  yon  to  come }     A.  I  came  on  my  own 
isibility. 

Were  yon  the  gaest  of  Mr.  Tweed  while  you  atopped  here  I 
o,  sir. 

Dii]  yon  spend  mnch  of  yonr  time  in  hie  room )     A.  I  probably 
]  him  frequently. 

Did  yoD  have  any  conversation  with  him  about  any  matters  of 
ition  f     A.  Kot  any  specially.  ^ 

Or  abont  any  Senators }     A.  I  did  not. 

Did  yon  beome  acquainted  with  Senator  Winslow  at  that  time  I 
did  not;  nerer  met  him. 

Were  yon  aware  of  the  fact  there  was  a  Senator  of  that  name  I 
think  I  remember  that. 

Do  yon  remember  now  how  you  learned  1    A.  No,  except  by 
)□  returns. 

Here,  I  mean  I     A.  No. 

You  are  not  a  relative  of  Mr.  Tweed  t    A.  I  am  not. 
Did  yon  reeide  in  New  York  at  that  time}     A.  I  did. 
Did  yon  perform  any  service  for  Mr.  Tweed  at  Albany  t    A. 
ik  not. 

Have  yOQ  looked  over  the  memoranda  of  Mr.  Tweed  in  refer- 
to  afiairs  at  Albany  dnring  the  seesion  of  18701    A.  I  have 

Do  yon  know  any  thing  abont  those  memoranda  —  what  they 

to  t     A.  I  do  not,  particularly. 

Do  yon  know  in  any  respect  ?     A.  I  can't  say  that  I  do,  more 

[   have  seen  in  the  papers. 

What  do  you  refer  to  that  you  have  seen  in  the  papers!    A. 

Ileged  confession. 

Do  you  mean  to  state  that  yon  have  seen  any  thing  upon  this 

mnda  that  yon  have  seen  in  the  papers  t    A.  No. 

What  do  yon  mean  by  saying  more  in  the  memoranda  than 

ftve  seen  in  the  papers}     A.  I  did  not  say  that. 

What  do  yon  mean  by  the  language  yon  used  ;  what  did  you 

when  yoQ  answered,  "  I  can't  say  that  I  do  more  than  I  have 

u  the  papers } "     A.  I  read  the  article  in  the  papers,  and  that 

at  all  I  know  abont  it. 

Have  jojx  seen  any  thing  in  the  memoranda  of  the  kind  yon 

ead  in  the  papers }    A.  I  don't  know  that  I  have,  paiticnlarly ; 

;  seen  some  thinga  of  a  similar  nature. 
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Q.  Ton  have  seen  Bome  tbinge  of  a  eimilar  uatnrel  A. 
>ortione  of  the  statement. 

Q.  What  statement  do  jon  meao  ;  the  original,  statemeni 
Fes,  sir, 

Q.  PnbliBhed  in  the  paper,  you  saw  the  statement  t  A.  ] 
portion  of  it, 

Q.  Where  did  jou  see  it?     A.  In  Mr.  Tweed's  possession. 

Q.  Did  you  aaeist  in  the  preparation  of  it  I     A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  JOU  see  him  prepare  iti     A.  I  can't  say  that  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  one  prepare  it }     A.  l^o. 

Q.  At  what  stage  of  the  preparation  of  that  paper  did  yon 
&.  At  the  beginning,  I  think  ;  I  had  nothing  whatever  to  d 
its  preparation. 

Q.  Did  yon  see  it  after  it  was  completed  t    A.  No. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  yon  to  eay  that  you  saw  it  at  the  begini 
:he  preparation  of  the  statement  t  A.  I  can't  say  that  I  si 
itatement ;  I  saw  portions  of  the  statement. 

Q.  Did  yon  see  any  memoranda  from  which  the  statement 
pared  I    A.  No,  I  think  not. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  check  in  the  poesession  of  Mr.  Tweec 
Tea,  sir ;  I  did  not  notice  it  particalarly. 

Q.  When  did  yon  see  checks  in  his  possession  t  A.  For  t1 
Sve  or  siz  years.  i 

Q,  Did  yon  see  any  checks  in  bis  possession  relating  to  an 
ters  contained  in  tliat  statement!  A.  I  might  have  seen  s 
them  contained  in  the  statement. 

Q.  Do  yoQ  know  whether  or  uot  yon  saw  any  relating  to  i 
sontained  in  that  statement  t    A.  Ko. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  any  of  the  checks  ?  A.  The  checks  wi 
matters  to  me,  and  I  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  them. 

Q.  Did  you  look  over  any  of  the  checks?    A.  No. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  how  many  yon  saw  in  his  possession  I  A. 
:an't  say  the  number. 

Q.  Did  yon  see  them  at  the  time  the  statement  was  bein 
pared  9    A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  think  I  saw  the  checks  at  that  time. 

Q.  Were  they  then  before  Mr.  Tweed,  or  in  his  possessioi 
rhey  were  in  the  box,  under  the  table. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Tweed  on  the  i 
of  those  checks  ;  I  don't  ask  what  the  conversation  was  t     A. 

Q.  Did  yon  have  any  conversation  with  him  in  relation 
itatement ;  I  don't  ask  yon  what  the  conversation  was  I    A.  1 
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Q«  When  did  you  see  Mr.  Tweed  last  f     A.  I  saw  him  last  evening 

Q.  When  were  yon  sabpcenaed  f    A.  Yesterday  morning. 

Q.  Did  yoa  have  any  conversation  with  him  t    A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  the  conversation  relate  to  the  subject-matter  of  yonr 
examination  t    A.  It  did. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  now  hold  the  relation  of 
private  secretary  to  Mr.  Tweed  f  A.  Well,  I  don't  know  that  I  call 
it  that  position  now  ;  confidential  friend,  I  suppose  —  as  a  friend. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  his  confidential  friend !  A.  For  a 
great  many  years. 

Q.  How  soon  did  you  see  Mr.  Tweed,  after  his  return  in  Novem- 
ber last  t    A.  The  same  day. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  him  frequently  since  that?    A.  I  have. 

Q.  About  how  often  have  you  seen  him  ?     A.  Nearly  every  day. 

Q.  Have  you  called  upon  Mr.  Tweed  for  or  on  behalf  of  any  per- 
son implicated  in  that  statement }     A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  Have  you  been  requested  by  or  in  behalf  of  any  person  impli- 
cated in  that  statement  to  call  upon  him  !     A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  Have  you  been  requested  by  any  person  to  call  upon  him  since 
his  return  in  November  last  2     A.  In  reference  to  what } 

Q.  To  any  of  the  matters  that  relate  to  the  legislation  of  1870 } 
A.  I  don't  think  I  have. 

Q.  Are  you  positive  about  that  ?    A.  Well,  yes. 

Q.  Wliat?    A.  Yes,  sir.. 

Q.  Have  you  been  requested,  by  any  person,  to  call  upon  him 
since  his  return  in  November  last  f  A.  In  reference  to  liis  state- 
ment t 

Q.  Yon  will  pay  attention  to  my  question  ;  have  you  been  requested 
by  any  person,  to  see  Mr.  Tweed  or  to  call  upon  him  since  his  return 
in  November  last  ?  A.I  don't  think  I  have  ;  I  have  had  visits  with 
different  individuals  and  probably  some  of  them  may  have  said  to  me 
they  would  like  to  have  me  say  something  to  him,  and  I  may  have 
said  something  to  him. 

Q.  I  want  a  direct  answer, to  the  question  ?  A.  If  it  is  in  relation 
to  Btatements,  I  can  say  no. 

Q.  Yon  understand  the  question  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  been  requested  by  any  person  to  see  Mr.  Tweed  or 
call  upon  him  since  his  return  to  New  York  city,  in  November  last } 
A.  I  have  not. 
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Q.  Has  the  suggestion  been  made  to  you  by  any  person  to  call  upon 
him  or  to  see  him  t     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  been  requested  to  talk  with  him  by  any  person  since 
his  return !     A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  Have  any  suggestions  to  that  effect  been  made  to  yon  ?  A.  I 
think  not. 

Q.  Have  you,  as  matter  of  fact,  conversed  with  him  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  action  of  any  member  of  the  Legislature  of  1870  ?  A.  I 
think  not. 

By  Mr.  Spbigos  : 

Q.  Mr.  Dewey,  have  you  any  knowledge  that  any  check  which  yon 
saw  had  any  reference  to  legislation  at  A.lbany  in  the  winter  of  1870, 
or  at  any  time  f    A.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  that. 

By  Senator  Sohoonmakeb  : 

Q.  Mr.  Dewey,  when  did  you  arrive  in  Albany!  A.  At  one 
o'clock. 

Q.  To-day  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  conversed  with  any  one  since  you  have  been  here  1 
A.  I  have. 

Q.  With  whom  have  you  conversed  ?  A.  Well,  I  have  called  on 
Mr.  Flanigan,  Judge  Campbell  — 

Q.  Judge  Campbell  of  New  York?  A.  Of  NewjYork;  Archi- 
bald Bliss,  ex-Senator  Coe,  General  Barnum,  Mr.  Barber. 

Q.  What  Barber  ?    A.  A.  D.  Barber. 

Q.  Willard  Johnson  f  A.  I  don't  know ;  I  have  met  a  great  many 
people  here  whom  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  Have  you  named  all  with  whom  you  have  had  conversation 
since  you  have  been  in  Albany  f     A.  I  have  talked  with  Mr.  Spriggs. 

Q.  Any  one  else?  A.  Col.  Morehead,  Mr.  Shook;  that  is  all; 
Hiram  Calkins. 

Q.  Have  you  named  all  now  ?     A.  All  that  I  remember. 

Q.  How  long  was  your  interview  with  Mr.  Tweed  last  night  I  A. 
Four  hours. 

Q.  Was  the  alleged  statement  of  Mr.  Tweed  a  subject  of  conversa- 
tion 2  A.  I  don't  think  it  was ;  I  was  quite  surprised  at  my  being 
subpoenaed. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  any  communication  from  any  person  after 
Tweed's  return  in  November  last  in  relation  to  Tweed,  or  converse 
with  him  t    A.  I  think  not. 
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By  Mr.  Spbioos  : 

Q.  Yoa  say  yoa  expreseed  SDrprise  that  yoa  were  subpoBnaed ;  did 
that  arise  from  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  you  knew  nothing  with 
reference  to  the  matter  of  the  investigation  ?    A.  It  did. 

By  the  Chaibman  : 

Q.  Since  yon  have  been  in  Albany  have  yoa  talked  generally  with 
yoar  acquaintances  as  yon  have  met  them  t  A.  Yes,  sir,  all  of  them ; 
spoken  to  a  great  many  people. 

Q.  Did  yoa  know  there  was  a  contest  in  regard  to  the  charter  of 
New  York  city  in  18701    A.  I  did. 

Q.  You  came  ap  aboat  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  charter  ? 
A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  yoa  come  ap  on  business  with  reference  to  it,  or  to  see  the 
fun,  or  for  what  purpose  ?    A.  I  came  up  more  to  see  the  fun. 

By  Mr.  Spbiggs  : 

Q.  Mr.  Dewey,  Semitor  Woodin  is  the  gentleman  sitting  next  to 
Mr.  Shook  in  this  room;  do  you  know  that  you  ever  saw  him  before? 
A.  I  never  saw  him  before  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  conversation  with  him  with  reference  to 
any  matter  ?     A.  I  never  have* 

By  Mr.  Bbadley  : 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  about  the  time  when  the  first  rumors  appeared 
that  Tweed  would  make  a  confession  or  statement ;  do  you  recollect 
how  long  ago  it  wast  A.  I  think  it  was  immediately  after  his 
return  from  Spain. 

Q.  Since  that  time  has  any  person  talked  with  you  upon  the 
subject  of  that  confession  or  statement  2    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  called  upon  and  asked  whether  you  knew 
any  thing  about  it  or  not  ?  A.  More  than  likely  I  have  ;  yes,  sir ;  I 
cannot  say  by  whom. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  any  person  who  called  upon  you  and  made 
such  inquiry  t    A.  I  cannot  say  that  I  do. 

Q.  Did  yoa  learn  at  that  time  that  the  inquiry  was  made  in  behalf 
of  any  person  who  was  in  any  manner  implicated  in  the  statement  ? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  learned  by  any  communication  had  with  you  upon 
that  sabject  that  any  person  other  than  he  who  made  the  inquiry 
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lired  to  learn  what  the  statement  wast    A.  Have  hnd  a  g 
ny  applications  to  obtain  what  the  statement  was. 
J.  That  don't  answer  the  qnestion  ;  did  you  learn  that  any  pe 
er  than  he  who  made  the  application  to  you  was  deeiroua  of  le 
what  the  statement  was )     A.  No. 

2.  If  yoa  will   recollect  any  of  the  pereons  who  called  apon 
I  made  those  inqniries,  yon  will  please  state  their  names  ?     j 
't  say  that  I  have"  no  recollection  of  any  particular  iiidividna 
ay  inqniries  were  made  in  reference  to  him. 
2.  When  did  yon  first  learn  that  the  persons  who  appeared  t 
itieated  by  this  statement  were  the  persona  who  would  be 
plicated  by  him  ?    A,  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  knew  that. 
j.  What  1     A.  I  don't  think  I  erer  knew  that. 
i.  Did  you  in  any  man  ner  learn  that  any  of  theee  persons  w 
implicated  by  the  statement  until  you  saw  the  statement} 

2.  Have  yon  ever  seen  it  in   any  memoranda,  or  anywhere,  ] 
bhe  time  you  saw  this  stateme  nt  that  yon  have  referred  to  t 
'e  not. 

By  Senator  Sohooioukbb  : 
i.  What  ftin  did  you  expec  t  to  see  in  Albany  when  you  c 
e  in  1810  i     A.  Well,  I  expected  to   see  the  victors  jubilant, 
my  interest  appeared  to  be  with  the  winning  side,  I  thougl 
aid  afford  me  a  happy  time. 

2.  Did  yon  come  to  Albany  before  the  passage  of  the  diat 
I  think  BO. 

J.  Then  you  were  aware  who  would  be  the  victors  1    A.  I 
fident. 

2-  How  did  you  learn  who  the  victors  would  be?    A.  From 
leral  observation. 
1.  Did  you  learn  by  statements  made  by  any  person  }     A.  I  tl 

J.  Only  from  your  general  observation  i    A.  General  observa; 

}.  YoQ  came  to  see  the  jubilee  of  the  victors;  is  that  what 

an  t    A.  Yes,  sir. 

}.  You  felt  confident  of  the  success  of  Mr.  Tweed  t    A.  I  di( 

J.  Was  Mr.  Tweed  jubilant?    A.  I  think  he  was. 

2-  Was  there  any  expression  of  his  jubilant  feelings  at  the  ti 

Not  especially  so,  that  I  remember. 
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Q.  Adj  banquet ;  any  entertainment  t    A.  Not  particularly  so. 
Q.  Did  you  see  any  money  or  fund  in  his  possession  at  that  time  t 
A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Bbadlbt  : 

Q.  You  say  you  expected  a  successful  result  by  Tweed  when  yon 
were  here,  before  the  passage  of  the  charter  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  state  what  reason  you  had  to  expect  that }  A.  I  did 
not  have  any  special  basis  for  the  conclusion,  except  he  was  very 
energetic,  and  I  had  the  hope  he  would  succeed. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  that  he  had  the  means  of  making  his  influ- 
ence effectual  at  Albany  ?  A.  I  don't  know  that  I  had  any  special 
knowledge  of  that. 

Q.  Did  not  you  understand  that  there  was  a  pool  made  up  in  New 
York  city  for  some  purpose  I    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What?  A.  I  don't  know  that  I  had  any  knowledge  of  any 
pool  made  up  in  New  York. 

Q.  I  mean  a  fund  contributed  to  by  parties  in  New  York  prior  to 
the  passage  of  this  bill  ?    A.  I  don't  know  any  thing  about  that,  . 
except  the  general  rumor. 

Q.  Did  you  know  John  Garvey  ?     A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  at  Albany  when  you  were  here  ?  A.  I  might 
have  seen  him  here. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  it  f    A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Did  you  know  James  H.  IngersoU!    A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  at  Albany?     A.  I  can't  say. 

Q.  Did  you  base  your  expectation  that  Mr.  Tweed  would  be  snc- 
cessfnl  in  the  passage  of  the  bill  relating  to  the  city  of  New  York, 
because  yon  understood  money  was  used  ?    A.  I  can't  say  that  I  did. 

Q.  Can  you  say  that  you  did  not  ?     A.  No. 

Q.  Wliat  did  you  base  it  upon  ?  A.  General  observation  ;  I  don't 
know  as  I  can  say  what  it  was  based  upon. 

Q.  Was  it  from  information  you  derived  from  Mr.  Tweed  ?  A.  I 
think  not. 

Q.  Was  it  from  knowledge  or  information  you  received  before  you 
left  New  York  city  to  come  to  Albany  ?     A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Can  you  give  any  reasons  why  you  expected  that  success  on  the 
part  of  Tweed  in  that  legislation  ?  A.  I  can't  more  than  I  have 
given. 

Q.  You  were  an  advocate  of  the  bills  which  Mr.  Tweed  was  seeking 
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to  Jiave  passed?     A.  Not  especially  an   advocate,  except  I  felt  the 
hope  that  he'wonld  succeed. 

Q.  Did  yon  contribute  any  money  to  that  purpose}  A.  I  don't 
think  I  did. 

Q.  Yourself?     A.  I  don't  think  I  did. 

Q.  Can  you  say  you  did  not?     A.  Well,  yes;  I  think  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you,  before  or  after  the  passage  of  the  bills  that  passed  that 
session,  contribute  any  money  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  passage 
or  of  paying  up  arrearages  growing  out  of  some  arrangement  that 
had  been  made  ?     A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Shortly  after  the  passage  o  f  that  charter  you  became  derk  in 
the  department  in  New  York?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  whom  were  you  appointed  to  that  position  ?     A.  Mr.  Tweed. 

Q.  At  a  stipulated  salary  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
'  Q.  Was  any  per  centage  of  your  salary  taken  by  Mr.  Tweed,  or 
reserved  by  him  for  any  purpose?     A.  It  was  not. 

Q.  Did  you  contribute  any  portion  of  your  salary  to  any  purpose 
other  than  your  own  private  business  ?    A.  I  held  one  office  and  it 
.  was  a  fee  office ;  I  held  two  offices  at  the  same  time ;  I  don't  think  I 
contributed  any  moneys,  however,  for  any  purpose. 

Q.  Were  any  of  the  moneys  which  were  going  to  you  as  a  part  of 
your  salary  or  fee  reserved,  or  taken  for  any  purpose  other  than  your 
own  individual  use?     A.  There  was  not. 

By  Mr.  SpBioas : 

Q.  The  fun  you  expected  to  see  was  between  the  young  and  old 
democracy,  I  suppose?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  exultation  of  one  and  the  depression  of  the  other  t  A. 
Yes,  sir*  , 

Q.  You  did  not  state  the  other  office  you  held  ?  A.  Deputy  col- 
lector of  assessments. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  now  what  the  compensation  amounted  to  of 
those  two  positions  ?  A.  I  don't ;  the  salary  of  one  was  $5,000,  and 
the  other  was  a  fee  office.  , 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  something  about  what  the  fee  amounted  to 
annually  ?     A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  I  could  say. 

Q.  Was  it  $10,000  a  year,  the  fee  office  ?    A.  Probably. 

Q.  Who  received  those  fees  ?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  Mr.  Tweed  ?  A.  Since  1863,  I 
think. 
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Q.  Had  you  any  relations  with  him  prior  to  that  time — 1870! 
A.  Social  relations. 

Q.  Had  yon  been  in  his  service?    A.  Not  particularly . 

Q.  Had  yon  contribnted  in  any  manner  to  his  support,  political 
or  otherwise?    A.  I  think  I  did  ;  not  to  any  great  extent,  however. 

Q.  Were  there  any  particular  services  that  you  performed  that 
induced  him  to  give  you  these  positions,  that  produced  $15,000  a 
year  !     A.  There  were  not. 

Q.  Then  you  were  as  much  surprised  when  yon  were  appointed  to 
those  two  positions,  as  when  you  were  subpoenaed  yesterday  morn- 
ing!    A.  No,  I  think  not. 

Q.  Did  your  expectations  to  be  appointed  to  those  places  continue 
for  any  length  of  time  prior  to  the  time  of  your  appointment!  A. 
Yes,  sir ;  if  he  had  had  the  power  to  have  given  me  an  office,  I  think 
he  would  have  given  me  a  position  at  any  time  after  1866,  if  I  had 
feh  an  inclination  to  accept  one. 

Q.  Did  these  positions  grow  out  of  the  charter  of  1870 !  A.  No, 
not  altogether. 

Q.  Did  his  power  of  appointing  you  to  positions  grow  out  of  that 
charter !    A.  No,  I  think  not. 

(j.  Then  the  power  he  had  to  make  those  appointments  existed 
before !    A.  I  think  they  did. 

Q.  Was  there  any  reason  why  you  were  not  appointed  earlier  ? 
A.  None,  except  that  I  had  no  ambition  for  a  political  position. 

Q.  Was  there  any  thing  you  did  by  way  of  contributing  to  tlie 
result  of  the  legislation  of  that  session  that  induced  him  to  appoint 
you  to  that  position  !     A.  I  think  not. 

By  Mr.  Sprioos  : 

Q.  Were  yon  a  member  of  a  social  dub  that  he  was  president  of! 
A.  Several  of  them. 

Q.  Were  yon  a  member  of  a  club  known  as  the  "  Stable  Club  !  " 
A.  I  was. 

Q.  That  was  purely  a  social  club !    A.  It  was. 

Q.  You  said  in  answer  to  the  inquiry  put  to  you  by  one  of  the 
Senators,  that  you  had  been  inquired  of  by  several  parties  as  to  the 
probability  of  his  making  a  confession  or  statement !     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  a  general  inquiry !     A.  General  inquiry. 

Q.  It  was  not  with  reference  to  any  particular  matter  now  the 
subject  of  this  investigation  !    A.  It  was  not. 
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Q.  A  general  inquiry  of  information  that  thej  desired!  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  gentlemen  that  jon  have  spoken  of  here  to-day  —  Oen- 
Barnnm  and  others  —  fare  acquaintances  of  yours?  A.  Yes,  sir,  and 
have  been  for  years. 

Q.  And  you  spoke  to  them  socially ;  that  is  what  yon  mean  I  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  conversation  you  had  with  myself  was,  you  said,  you  were 
here  and  desired  I  should  get  you  eicamiued  to-day,  if  I  could,  and  I 
told  you  I  would  see  Senator  Carpenter,  the  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee, and  bring  up  the  conversation  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  I  introduced  you  to  Mr.  Carpenter?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Sohoonmakeb  : 

Q.  You  said  yon  spoke  to  A.  D.  Barber,  as  an  acquaintance  of 
yours  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you\ become  acquainted  with  him  ?  A.  About  1868 ; 
I  don't  know  but  earlier  than  that. 

Q.  Did  ycu  see  him  when  you  were  at  Albany  in  1870?  A.  I 
presume  likely. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  you  did  ?  A.  I  think  I  did;  I 
probably  did. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  at  Mr.  Tweed's  head-quarters !  A.  I  think 
I  have  ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  1870, 1  mean?    A.  Probably;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  in  consultation  with  Mr.  Tweed !     A.  I  have. 

y.  Has  he  visited  Mr.  Tweed  at  any  time  within  a  year  ?  A.  He 
has  not. 

Q.  You  know  he  has  not  ?  A.  He  has  not,  to  my  knowledge  • 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  Or  communicated  with  Inm!     A.  He  has  not. 

Q.  What  business  have  you  been  in  since  Mr.  Tweed's  troubles  in 
1871  ?     A.  I  have  been  occupied  helping  him. 

Q.  You  have  been  in  no  other  business  ?    A.  No  other  businese. 

Q,  You  are  not  now  ?     A.  Am  not  now. 

Q.  Where  is  your  address  in  New  York  city  ?     A.  Hoffman  House. 

Q.  You  board  there  ?     A.  Take  my  meals  there. 

By  Mr.  Spbiogs  : 
Q.  You  have  been  operating  in  stocks  some  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  You  have  operated  in  etocka   to  a  considerable  extent  ?    A. 
Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Daring  the  whole  time  t    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Bj  Senator  Sohoonmakes  : 

Q.  Did  jon  operate  in  stocks  in  1870  ?  A.  I  did ;  clear  back 
to  1860. 

Q,  Did  yon  have  any  stock  transactions  with  any  member  of  the 
Legislature  of  1870  ?     A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Know  of  any  stock  being  transferred  to  any  member  of  that 
Legislature?    A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Or  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  any  stock  ?     A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Or  any  investment  of  stock  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

NoBBis  WmsLow,  recalled  as  a  witness : 

Examined  by  Senator  Bbadlbt  : 

Q.  Is  there  any  thing  fnrther  you  desire  to  say  respecting  the 
deposit  of  the  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  odd  dollars  which 
appeared  upon  the  books  of  this  company  —  the  National  Trust 
Company  ?     A.  No  further  than  to  say  that  the  statement  is  correct 

Q.  Did  you  deposit  any  money  with  the  National  Trust  Company 
of  New  York  in  June,  1870  i    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  amount?  A.  The  $20,000  that  Mr.  Ornikshauk  men- 
tioned I  deposited  to  my  credit. 

Q.  In  what  manner  did  you  make  that  deposit  ?  A.  It  was  the 
company's  check  payable  to  the  order  of  J.  £.  Winslow. 

Q.  In  what  manner  did  you  abtain  the  company 's  check  for  $20,000  ? 
A.  I  think  the  check  was  handed  to  me  by  the  president,  payable  to 
the  order  of  J.  E.  Winslow  ;  I  took  the  check  to  Watertown  and  it 
was  indorsed  by  J.  E.  Winslow,  and  I  sent  it  to  my  credit  to  the 
Trust  Company. 

Q.  Where  did  you  receive  that  check?  A.  In  the  office  of  the 
Trust  Company. 

Q.  In  New  York  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Upon  what  consideration  was  that  check  given  « to  you  ?  A. 
A  loan  that  day  made  to  J.  E.  Winslow. 

Q.  Any  other  consideration  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  draw  upon  the  Trust  Company  for  that  money  after  It 
was  deposited  there  ?     A.  I  did. 

Q.  Shortly  after  it  was  deposited  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  The  same  month  ?     A.  Within  a  few  days. 

Q.  Airat  one  time?    A.  Two  different  checks,  I  think. 

Q.  At  the  %ame  time  ?     A.  I  think  they  were  a  day  or  two  apart. 

Q.  Who  were  they  drawn  by  ?     A.  They  were  drawn  by  me. 

Q.  To  whom  payable?     A.  The  Merchants'  Bank  of  Watertown. 

Q.  What  was  done  with  the  proceeds  ?  A.  Placed  !o  my  credit 
there. 

Q.  To  the  Merchants'  Bank  of  Watertown  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  disposition  made  of  it  other  than  for  yonr  own 
individaal  purpose  f  A.  There  was  none ;  it  was  all  nsed  in  my 
private  business. 

Q.  Had  yon  prior  to  that  time  deposited  any  money  in  the 
National  Trust  Company  of  New  York  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  same  spring,  prior  to  June!  A.  I  don't  think  I  had 
much ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  any  f  A.  I  think  there  was  a  dividend  on  the  first  of 
January  placed  to  my  credit. 

Q.  Dividend  made  npon  the  stock  yon  held  in  the  company  1  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  were  a  stockholder  ? '   A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  deposit  after  the  deposit  of  $20,000  in  Jane  ? 
A.  I  think  in  the  last  day  of  June  there  was  another  credit  of  a 
dividend. 

Q.  Did  yon  deposit  any  other  amount  that  year  in  that  trust  com- 
pany f     A.  Small  amounts  occasionally  ;  not  a  great  deal,  however. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  small  amonntsf  A.  Might  have  been 
a  few  hundred  dollars.  • 

Q.  I  think  you  stated  yon  had  an  account  at  no  other  bank  in  the 
city  of  New  York  ?    A.  That  is  the  only  account  I  had. 

Q.  Yon  made  no  deposit  anywhere  except  in  the  trnst  company 
during  the  session  of  1870  f    A.  Not  to  my  recollection. 

Q.  Have  you  a  statement  of  yonr  account  with  the  Merchants' 
Bank  of  Watertown  during  that  year  ?     A.  No,  sir,  I  have  not. 

Q.  Were  you  subpoenaed  to  prodnce  an  account?  A-  I  don't 
know  as  I  was. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  give  us  a  statement  of  yonr  account  with  the 
Merchants' Bank  of  Watertown  during  the  year,  to-day?  A.  No, 
sir,  I  could  not. 

Q.  Are  yon  able  to  state  the  large  amounts  that  were  deposited 
there  to  your  credit  daring  that  year ;  any  amounts  of  $5,000  and 
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upward  ?  A.  I  don't  think  there  was,  except  perhaps  in  a  transfer 
of  one  account  to  another ;  transfer  of  books;  no  large  deposit  of 
money,  etc. 

Q.  What  do  yon  mean  by  transfer  of  books }  A.  The  bank  was 
transferred  from  an  individual  bank ;  that  is,  there  was  a  stock  asso- 
ciation formed  in  the  spring  of  1870,  and  the  assets  of  the  private 
bank  was  placed  to  my  credit. 

Q.  When  was  that  done?  A.  In  the  spring  of  1870;  I. could  not 
give  yon  the  exact  date,  and  the  liability  of  the  bank  was  charged 
against  that. 

Q.  Was  that  at  the  time  the  MerchaTits'  Bank  was  organized  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Up  to  that  time  there  had  been  a  private  bank)  A.  Yes,  sir ; 
by  the  name  of  the  Merchants^  Bank  ;  but  it  was  all  owned  by  me. 

Q.  Dnring  that  year  were  there*  deposits  made  to  your  credit  in 
that  bank  t     A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  I  mean  the  private  bank,  before  the  incorporated  institution 
was  organized  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  any  large  amount  that  was  deposited,  say 
$5,000  and  upward  ?    A.  I  don't  recollect  of  any. 

Q.  Do  you  say  there  were  or  were  not  any  ?  A.  I  think  there 
were  not  any ;  I  am  quite  positive  there  were  not. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  account  whatever  with  any  bank  or  other 
than  the  banks  at  Watertown  you  have  referred  to,  and  the  National 
Trust  Company,  that  spring  ?     A.   Not  that  I  recollect  of. 

Q.  Anywhere?     A.  No, sir. 

Q.  Somebody  in  the  testimony  stated  about  a  certain  time  you  did. 
a  considerable  building?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  that  ?  A.  Was  it  in  relation  to  coupon  bonds  that 
Mr.  Cruikshank  referred  to  ? 

Q.  There  was  something  said  on  that  subject  ?  A.  That  building 
was  built  in  1871. 

Q.  Did  you  do  any  building  in  1870  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  build  in  that  year?  A.  I  built  a  sewing 
machine  manufactory ;  it  was  used  for  sewing  machines. 

Q.  A  pretty  expensive  building  ?  A.  Well,  yes,  sir ;  it  was  quite 
a  large  building. 

Q.  How  expensive  a  building  was  it  ?  A.  If  I  remember  right, 
what  was  done  to  it  that  year  must  have  cost  $25,000  to  $30,000. 

Q.  What  time  in  the  year  was  that  ?  A.  It  was  built  during  the 
year. 
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Q.  What  time  ^as  it  commenced  f  A.  It  was  commenced  as  soon 
as  the  frost  was  ont  of  the  grouod,  so  that  we  couTd  work. 

Q.  Before  the  fiirst  of  April '(     A.  I  shoold  hardly  think  it  was. 

Q.  Before  the  first  of  May  ?  A.  Probably  not  far  from  the  first 
of  May ;  it  would  be  about  the  usual  time  you  would  commence  such 
work. 

Q.  Did  you  erect  any  other  building  in  1870  ?  A.  1  don't  now 
recollect  that  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  build  any  dwelling-houses  that  year?  A.  Not  that  I 
remember  of. 

Q.  You  would  remember  of  it,  probably  ?  A.  Well,  no,  sir ;  I 
built  over  100  dwelling-houses  in  our  place,  and  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  tell  as  to  that  one  year. 

Q.  Did  you  build  any  dwelling-house  for  yourself  that  year  ?  A. 
I  did  not ;  no,  sir ;  I  built  the  dT^elling-house  I  live  in,  in  1866. 

Q.  Had  been  in  the  habit  before  that  year  of  giving  public  recep- 
tions at  your  house!     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  recollect  whether  you  gave  one  in  18701  A.  I  don't 
think  I  did. 

Q.  Are  you  quite  confident  of  that  f  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  am ;  I  don't 
recollect  of  ever  giving  one  after  I  become  a  member  of  the  Legislature. 

By  Senator  Sohoonmakbr  : 

Q.  Who  is  the  J.  E.  Winslow  referred  to  ?    A.  My  wife. 

Q.  Did  you  mean  that  she  ejected  a  loan  with  the  trust  company 
on  the  11th  of  June  ?    A.  I  did  it  for  her ;  yes,  sir. 
I     Q.  She  was  not  in  the  city,  then  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  in  New  York  city  ?  A.  Yes,  sir,  I  was  j  that  is  my 
recollection,  on  Saturday. 

Q.  Did  you  say  that  the  check  of  the  trust  company  was  given  to 
yon  of  $20,000 !     A.  To  hand  her  ;  it  was  payable  to  her  order. 

Q.  You  negotiated  the  loan  !    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  paper  states  the  loan  was  secured  by  collaterals  t  A . 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  they  were  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  they  ?^   A.  Merchants'  Bank  Stock  of  Watertown. 

Q.  The  new  bank  or  the  individual  bank?     A.  The  new  bank. 

Q.  Was  that  stock  your  own  I     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  own  individual  stock  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  loan  was  secured  by  your  own  property  I     A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.    You  took  the  check  to  Watertown,  jou  say  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.   It  was  indorsed  by  your  wife  t    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  sent  the  check  back  to  the 
Trust  Company  in  New  York  to  be  deposited  there  f  A.  To  my 
credit,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  you  drew  two  checks  upon  it  which  were  deposited 
to  your  credit  in'  the  Watertown  bank  !     A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  could  have  deposited  the  $20,000  check  at  Watertown  in 
that  bank,  could  you  not  t  A.  I  suppose  I  could  ;  nothing  to  binder 
luj  depositing  it  in  any  bank. 

Q.  That  is  the  way  in  which  banking  business  is  done ;  a  check  on 
New  York  is  deposited  in  any  country  bank  and  the  credit  given  to 
the  depositor ;  is  not  that  the  way  in  which  business  .is  ordinarily 
done  f  A.  The  check  can  be  deposited  in  any  institution  a  man  sees 
fit  to. 

Q.  Is  not  that  the  way  the  banking  business  throughout  the  country 
is  ordinarily  done?  A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  know  that  it  is;  it  is  a  very 
commoii  occurrence  that  people  living  in  the  country  have  an  account 
in  New  York  and  also  there. 

Q.  The  deposit  in  New  York  in  the  trust  conapany  was  credited 
to  you  on  the  fourteenth  of  June,  according  to  the  books  t  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  According  to  the  books  you  drew  a  check  on  the  deposit  the 
same  day  ?    A.  I  believe  that  is  so ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  entered  on  the  seventeenth  of  June?  A.  I  think  that 
was  the  date ;  it  was  very  soon  after,  at  any  rate. 

Q.  Both  of  those  checks  were  credited  to  you  at  the  bank  at 
Watertown  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  give  any  reason  why  the  business  was  done  in  the  way 
described  ?  A.  No  particular  reason,  except  in  the  matter  of  business 
it  was  convenient  for  me  to  do  so. 

Q.  The  proceeds  of  the  loan  were  intended  for  yourself  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir ;  perhaps  it  may  be  well  for  me  to  explain  why  the  loan  was  not 
made  in  my  name ;  the  charter  of  the  company  would  not  admit  of 
the  trustees  borrowing  any  money. 

By  Mr.  Spbiogs  : 
Q.  You  could  borrow  it  in  the  name  of  your  wife?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Sohoonmakeb  : 
Q.  How  was  the  money  drawn  out  of  the  bank  in  Watertown 
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after  it  was  credited  to  you  in  that  inBtitution  ?     A.  I  could  not  say ; 
it  was  drawn  as  I  wanted  to  nse  it  in  my  bnsiness. 

Q.  Don't  recollect  now?  A.  No,  sir;  I  presume  it  did  not 
remain  there  a  great  while,  for  I  was  quite  a  heavy  borrower  of 
money  that  year. 

Q.  You  stated  the  proceedings  of  the  individual  bank  were 
credited  to  you  in  the  new  bank  t    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  yon  recollect  now  how  much  those  proceeds  amounted  to  t 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  remember  the  stock  came  to  me ;  this  stock  which  I 
refer  to  was  a  portion. 

Q.  I  said  proceeds  and  should  have  said  assets  ?    A.  Assets. 

Q.  Do  yon  recollect  how  much  the  assets  amounted  to;  the 
amount  was  credited  to  you  on  the  books  of  the  new  bank?  A.  I 
could  not,  because  it  was  quite  large. 

Q.  State  as  near  as  you  cant  A.  It  would  be  mere  guess-work, 
Senator. 

Q.  You  have  a  right  to  correct  it  at  any  time  f  A.  In  the  ordi- 
nary business  of  the  bank  the  deposits  would  run,  say  $100,000  or 
more. 

Q.  Did  the  credit  that  was  made  to  you  as  and  for  the  assets  of 
the  old  bank  amount  to  $100,000!  A.  I  think  they  must  have; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  amount  to  more  tlian  that  t  A.  I  couldn't  state  as  to 
the  amount,  only  as  I  recollect  the  average  business  the  bank  did  and 
the  credit  that  was  placed  at  that  time  were  the  avails  of  bills  dis- 
counted, and  such  assets  as  the  institution  owned  —  as  I  owned  at 
that  time  and  had  owned  previously.  * 

Q.  Were  the  assets  you  referred  to  credited  all  in  one  credit  ?  A. 
I  think  they  were;  there  was  a  committee  of  the  new  stockholders 
appointed  to  receive  them  from  me;  they  were  examined  and 
reported  upon  by  that  committee. 

Q.  Have  you  any  statement  of  the  assets  of  the  individual  bank  ? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  books  showing  them !  A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  book 
will  show  it. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  you  were  credited  with  the.  value  of  the 
assets  of  the  individual  bank?  A.  Whatever  I  turned  over;  there 
might  have  been  some  that  they  would  not  take. 

Q.  Was  a  credit  made  to  you  of  money  ?     A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  What  was  the  capital  stock  of  the  individual  bank,  or  waa 
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there  do  capital  stock  If    A.  I  don't  think  there  was  anj  ;  it  was  all 
my  own,  whatever  was. 

Q.  What  was  the  capital  of  the  new  bank?  A.  One  hundred 
and  fiftj  thousand  dollars.  i 

Bj  Mr.  Spsiogs  : 

Q.  The  iudividual  bank  was  owned  entirely  by  yourself?  A. 
Yes,  sir ;  it  had  been  ever  since  its  formation  —  since  the  commence- 
meut  of  the  business,  in  1864. 

Q.  It  continued  until  sometime  in  1870,  when  it  was  chan^d  from 
an  individual  to  a  stock  bank  ?    A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  In  that  exchange  did  you  receive  shares  of  the  stock  of  the 
bank,  and  if  so,  how  many  ?  A.  I  could  not  tell  you  quite  now  ;  it 
was  quite  a  large  amount. 

Q.  Four  hundred  shares?  A.  I  think  there  must  have  been 
more  than  that ;  among  other  things  I  turned  over  was  the  banking- 
honae  of  $20,000 ;  I  think  that  was  the  price  they  paid  me  for  that. 

Q.  What  were  the  shares,  fifty  dollars  or  $100  ?  A.  One  hundred 
dollar  shares ;  the  banking-house  I  had  owned  ever  since  1865, 1 
guess. 

Q.  Was  there  a  certificate  of  deposit  out  against  the  individual 
bank?    A.  Yes, sir. 

Q.  That  was  your  individual  matter  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  recollection  with  reference  to  this  $20,000  being 
borrowed  in  part  to  meet  those  certificates  of  deposit  ?  A.  I  think 
there  must  have  been  quite  an  amount  of  it  used  for  that  purpose ; 
the  certificates  of  deposits,  which  were  transferable,  I  took  care  of 
iodividoally,  as  they  were  presented  ;  the  open  accounts  on  the 
ledger  balances  was  assumed  by  the  new  organization. 

Q.  When  was  the  last  of  this  loan  paid  to  the  National  Trust 
Company  ?  A.  It  was  in  the  fall  of  1873 ;  I  recollect  that  because 
they  called  on  me  in  the  panic,  and  1  had  a  pretty  hard  time  to  get 
it 

Q.  It  ran  until  the  time  yon  speak  of,  until  it  was  paid  up  in 
1873  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  had  forgotten  to  state  to  the  committee  it  was 
the  only  ledger  balances  which  the  new  organization  assumed ;  the 
certificates  of  deposit,  which  were  transferred,  I  paid  as  they  were 
presented. 

Q.  Was  there  a  large  amount  of  those  certificates  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Interest  certificates  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Do  yott  retnember  any  thing  about  the  amount?  A.  There 
must  have  been  upwards  of  50,000  of  them. 

By  Mr.  Spbiqgs  : 

Q.  How  was  your  account  kept  in  the  National  Trust  Company 
prior  to  1870 ;  whether  in  your  own  name  individually,  or  whether 
in  the  name  of  the  bank ;  yon  were  the  owner,  but  how  was  the 
account  kept?  A.  I  rather  think  it  was  in  the  name  of  banker 
up  to  that  time  ;  the  Senator  asked  me  if  I  had  done  some  building 
that  year ;  in  regard  to  the  large  building,  I  wonld  say  that  $20,000 
of  proceeds  that  went  into  that  building  I  borrowed  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Insurance  Company  on  a  mortgage. 

Q.  That  is  the  sewing-machine  building  you  spoke  of?  A.  Yes, 
sir  ;  it  was  a  large  building  designed  for  manufactories,  and  at  that 
time  there  was  quite  an  effort  being  made  to  extend  manufactories  in 
our  town  ;  I  recollect  it  was  talked  of  in  the  board  of  directors  at 
that  time,  and  I  made  such  a  proposition,  that  I  would  build  such  a 
building  if  they  would  make  me  such  a  loan  on  it,  and  it  was  so 
arranged,  and  that  mortgage  is  yet  unpaid. 

By  Senator  Sohoonmakbb  : 

Q.  If  you  want  to  make  any  statement  or  explanation  you  can 
make  it  ?  A.  I  don't  know  that  I  think  of  any  thing ;  the  reason  of 
my  making  this  statement  was  simply  to  give  the  facts  where  the 
money  was  obtained  to  build  the  industrial  building. that  year. 

By  Mr.  Spbiqgs  : . 

Q.  At  the  time  of  your  election  to  the  Senate  what  did  you  con- 
sider yourself  worth  ? 

Senator  Sohoonmaeeb  —  Hardly  that. 

By  Mr.  Speiggs  : 

Q.  What  were  you  worth,  a  fair  estimate  in  your  judgment  of 
your  property  ?  A.  Well,  I  was  worth  over  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars,  as  property  then  was. 

Q.  You  so  considered  it  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Sohoonhaeeb  : 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  your  property  was  worth  that  amount  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  it  was  worth  that  amount  over  and  above  your 
^abilities  ?    A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  so  considered  it. 
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Q.  When  were  yon  elected  to  the  Senate  t    A.  In  the  fall  of  1869. 

Q.  Had  your  property  depreciated  any  by  the  spring  of  1870 1  A, 
I  don't  think  it  had ;  my  recollection  is  it  was  abont  that  time,  or 
8oon  after  that,  real  estate  began  to  get  a  little  dull. 

Q.  You  stated  you  had  been  a  large  borrower  during  the  year 
1870 ;  how  do  you  explain  that  ?  A.  I  had  a  great  deal  of  property 
in  my  possession ;  a  large  number  of  houses ;  a  very  large  amount  of 
real  estate ;  a  large  amount  of  stock  —  insurance  stock,  bank  stock, 
etc. ;  it  was  not  all  paid  for. 

* 

By  Mr.  Spbiggs  : 

Q.  You  had  more  property,  in  other  words,  than  ready  mouey  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  owned  a  very  large  interest  in  a  sewing  machine  at 
that  time,  which  reqniired  a  good  deal  of  money  to  carry  on,  while  I 
was  assisting  largely  a  good  many  euterprises. 

By  Senator  Baadley  : 

Q.  You  found  you  needed  money  pretty  early  in  the  spring  of 
that  year  ?  A.  When  I  commenced  business,  after  I  left  the  Legis- 
lature, I  developed  my  plans  for  the  year. 

Q.  Your  property,  during  the  early  season  of  1870,  consisted 
mostly  of  real  estate,  as  I  understand  it !  A.  Noy  sir ;  I  don't  think 
it  did. 

Q.  You  commenced  borrowing  in  June  ?  A.  I  owned  bank  stock, 
insurance  stock  and  some  railroad  stock;  some  bonds  of  difierent 
kinds. 

Q.  Your  liabilities  exhibited  prior  to  1870  you  have  referred  to;  I 
anderstood  there  were  a  considerable  amount  of  liabilities  f  A.  Yes, 
sir ;  I  considered  all  these  certificates  of  deposit  that  were  out  were 
liabilities. 

Q.  While  you  had  a  large  amount  of  property  that  spring,  you 
required  money  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  I  didn't  need  money  until  I  began 
to  develop  business  in  the  spring ;  I  began  to  operate  after  I  got 
through  with  my  business  here. 

By  Mr.  Spsiggs: 

Q.  By  "  operating ''  you  mean  building  t    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Do  you  recollect  any  other  building  than  the  sewing  machine 
building  I    A.  I  don't  think  I  did  any  more  that  year. 
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Q.  You  raised  $20,000  by  loan  for  the  purpose  of  putting  in  there? 
A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  I  assume  from  that  that  you  had  not  a  large  amount  of  money 
when  you  returned  that  spring  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  had  liabilities  amounting  to  a  considerable  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  So  that  you  had  use  for  considerable  money  that  spring  t  A. 
Kot  till  I  commenced  operations,  I  repeat;  your  experience  has 
taught  you,  probably,  that  I  could  not  very  well  place  a  loan  on  a 
building  until  it  was  complete  or  nearly  so ;  consequently  I  had  to  put 
the  money  into  it  before  I  got  the  loan.' 

Q.  If  you  put  your  own  money  in  you  would  not  need  the  loan  ? 
A,  I  might  'have  borrowed  the  money  to  build,  expecting  to  pay  it 
when  I  got  in  a  position  to  loan  apon  .it. 

Q.  The  liabilities  were  existing  at  the  time  of  building ;  I  under- 
stood you  to  say  that  you  had  bank  and  insurance  stock,  and  quite  a 
large  amount  of  liabilities  I  A.  The  great  heft  of  the  liabilities  were 
those  outstanding  certificates ;  some  mortgages. 

The  committee  hereupon  adjourned,  to  meet  at  Congress  Hall, 
April  27, 1877,  at  9.80  a.  m. 


OoKQBBSB  Hall,  Albany,  April  27, 1877  —  9.30  a.  m. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Oblow  W.  Chapman,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  : 
Examined  by  Senator  Cabpentes,  chairman. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside,  Mr.  Chapman  t    A.  Binghamton. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  this  State  ?  A. 
I  was  a  member  of  the  Senate  in  1868, 1869,  1870  and  1871.     • 

Q.  Was  Wm.  B.  Woodin  a  Senator  during  part  of  that  time  ?  A. 
During  1870  and  1871  he  was, 

Q.  Was  Norris  Winslow  a  member  during  1870  and  1871  ?  A. 
He  was  there  after  I  was  the;*e,  and  the  same  time  I  was  there. 

Q.  Was  William  M.  Tweed  a  member  of  the  Senate  t  A.  He  was 
during  the  four  years  I  was. 

Q.  You  personally  knew  those  three  gentlemen  f     Q.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  which  political  party  did  you  belong  ?    A.  Bepubliean. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Tweed  take  an  active  part  in  legislative  matters  during 
the  four  years  yo'i  were  there  ?    A.  I  should  think  so. 
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Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  did  he  ?  A.  I  suppose  there  is  no  dispute 
aboat  that  in  any  quarter. 

Q.  State  what  the  facts  were  in  relation  to  Senator  Woodin  taking 
an  active  part  ?  A.  I  should  say  the  same  thing  of  Senator  Woodin 
during  the  two  years  he  was  there  with  me ;  that  would  be  my  idea 
about  it;  not  perhaps  as  much  so  as  lately Hthat  was  his  first  term. 

Q.  Did  he  take  an  active  part  in  discussion  of  measures  befoi^e  the 
Senate  in  the  winter  of  1870  ?  A.  I  should  say  that  he  took  as  much 
of  an  active  part  as  any  of  us,  and  still,  it  being  his  first  winter  there, 
it  may  not  have  been;  still  I  Jooked  upon  him  as  one^of  the  strong 
men  of  the  Senate. 

Q.  What  was  Mr.  Winslow's  position  in  ogard  to  activity  and  influ- 
ence ?  A.  I  should  say  perhaps  the  same  thing  of  Mr.  Winslow ; 
Senator  Winslow  was  not  much  of  a  talker  during  the  time  I  was 
there;  I  don't  think  he  claims  to  be  much  of  a  talker;  he  was  active 
in  connection  with  his  own  legislation ;  I  suppose  he  interested  him- 
self in  any  thing  coming  before  the  Senate. 

Q.  Who  were  the  Senators,  if  any,  who  took  a  particularly  active 
part  in  the  discussions  before  that  body,  modesty,  perhaps,  forbid- 
ding you  to  mention  yourself?  A.  Have  you  a  list  of  the  Senators 
daring  that  term  ?  I  am  liable  to  get  the  Senators  of  the  two  terms 
mixed ;  Kennedy  and  Parker  were  strong  men,  as  I  looked  upon 
them  in  that  Senate ;  those  two  men  were  looked  upon  as  strong 
men  in  the  Senate ;  if  I  had  a  list  of  the  Senate  I  could  pick  them 
out 

By  Senator  Ebadley  : 

Q.  We  have  not  any  list  here ;  do  you  know  any  thing  about  the 
bill  known  as  the  Huckleberry  charter  ?  A.  I  remember  there  was 
sneh  a  bill  there ;  about  its  introduction  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Was  it  before  the  Senate?  A.  Well,  sir,  I  can't  tell  you 
whether  it  came  up  before  the  Senate  or  not ;  there  was  a  liability 
one  time  of  its  passage  somewhere,  and  it  was  killed ;  it  strikes  me 
it  was  killed  in  the  house. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  there  was  an  active  contest  in  regard  to  it 
between  the  regular  and  the  young  democracy  ?  A.  I  think  there 
was,  but  my  impression  is  that  that  contest  was  in  the  house. 

Q.  Not  in  the  Senate?  A.  That  would  be  my* impression  ;  since 
I  was  subpoenaed  I  intended  to  look  over  the  matter  and  refresh  my 
memoiy,  but  I  have  not  bad  time,  and  can  only  give  my  impression. 
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Q.  Yoa  remember  there  was  a  bill  before  the  Senate  known  as  the 
Tweed  charter  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  passed  the  Senate  i   f^.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  also  a  bill  known  as  the  election  law   bill  2     A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  was  also  |passed  ?    A.  Yes,  sir ;  passed  and  signed  by 
the  Governor  before  the  charter  was  passed,  as  I  recollect  it. 

Q.  Was  there  a  republican  caucus  that  winter  in  r^ard  to  those 
bills  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  voted  {or  them  both  f    A.  I  did. 

Q.  They  were  both,  as  matter  of  fact,  generally  voted  for  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  vote  for  the  charter?  A.  I  voted  for  it  in  order 
to  get  the  election  law ;  at  least  that  was  my  own  motive. 

Q.  You  said  there  was  a  republican  caucus  held  upon  those  meas- 
ures?   A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  position  was  taken  in  that  caucus  in  relation  to  them ; 
state  what  was  done  there  in  reference  to  them  —  the  reasons  assigned  ? 
A.  The  action  of  the  republican  members  of  the  Senate  upon  those 
two  measures  was  the  question  under  discussion,  and  it  was  finally 
decided  to  support  the  charter  in  order  to  get  the  election  law ;  that 
is  my  recollection. 

Q.  Was  that  position  taken  by  the  caucus  as  a  body  2  A.  That 
is  my  recollection  of  it. 

Q.  That  was  the  political  reason  assigned  and  the  individual  rea- 
son }    A.  That  was  my  understanding  of  it. 

Q.  Which  passed  first  in  the  Senate  ?  A.  The  election  law  went 
to  the  Governor  and  was  signed  by  him,  as  I  understand  it,  before 
the  charter  was  put  upon  its  passage,  and,  as  I  recollect  it,  before 
the  Senators  would  consent  to  vote  for  it ;  I  think  that  was  it. 

Q.  How  long  after  t    A.  A  very  short  time. 

Q.  That  the  charter  passed  ?  A.  It  might  be  a  day  ;  it  was  v^y 
shortly  after  the  Governor  signed  it,  as  I  remember  it. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  any  money  being  used  or  promised 
to  influence  the  vote  of  any  republican  Senator  t  A.  I  certainly 
have  not,  directly  or  indirectly. 

Q.  If  you  know  of  any  circumstance  to  lead  you  tp  infer  that 
money  was  so  used,^please  state  the  circumstance  ?  A.  Of  course  after 
it  I  heard  the  rumors  in  the  papers  and  everywhere ;  but  my  impres- 
sion is  that  it  was  some  little  time  after,  before  I  heard  any  thing  of 
that ;  of  course  I  cannot  tell  now  how  long  after  it. 
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Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  that  money  was  used  at  all,  in  regard 
to  any  measure  before  the  Legislature  about  that  time  ?  A.  I  have 
not 

Q.  You  know  nothing  about  money  being  raised  ?    A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  Mr.  Greeley^s  position  was  at  the 
caucus  to  which  you  have  referred  ;  it  has  already  been  stated  that  he 
was  present  at  the  caucus?  A.  My  recollection  is  that  Mr.  Greeley 
and  some  other  gentleman  who  was  with  him  were  present  at  the 
caacus  a  part  of  the  time ;  some  members  of  the  caucus  had  conver- 
sation ^ith  Mr.  Oreeley  and  with  the  other  gentleman,  whose  name 
I  do  not  remember,  in  regard  to  the  measures ;  my  recollection  is 
that  Mr.  Greeley  first  urged  upon  the  republican  members  not  to 
pass  the  charter,  but,  after  hearing  the  suggestions  made  by  members, 
and  the  reasons  which  they  gave  tending  to  induce  them  to  support 
the  charter,  it  seemed  to  me  that  he  took  a  difierent  view  of  it  some- 
what, although  it  does  not  seem  to  me  now  that  he  quite  assented,  or 
that  he  seemed  to  be  quite  convinced  of  our  position,  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  other  gentleman,  whoever  he  was,  acknowledged  there 
in  the  caucus  that  our  position  was  correct ;  I  do  not  recollect  but 
two  men  in  there ;  it  seems  to  me  that  one  of  them,  before  he  went 
out  of  the  caucus,  conceded  that  our  position  was  correct  in  it ;  that 
is  my  recollection  of  it,  and  that  Mr.  Greeley  seemed  to  take  a 
different  view  of  it,  although  in  words  he  did  not  admit  that  our 
position  was  correct. 

Q.  Mr.  Greeley  was  very  earnest  in  advocacy  of  the  election  law  ? 
A.  My  recollection  is  that  was  so,  and  that  he  advocated  it  in  his 
newspaper  prior  to  this. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  whether  Mr.  Woodin  took  an  active  part  in 
that  caucus?  A.  I  have  no  recollection  of  Mr.  Woodin  saying  any 
thing  in  that  caucus,  and,  indeed,  I  might  say  that  in  regard  to  almost 
aoy  member,  I  cannot  now  bring  up  to  my  mind's  eye  the  action  of 
any  individual  member  of  the  caucus ;  I  remember  the  conversation 
there  in  the  caucus  between  members  of  it  and  Mr.  Greeley,  but 
individual  members  I  cannot  bring  up ;  I  don't  recollect  now  of  see-, 
ing  Mr.  Woodin  in  the  caucus,  but  I  have  no  doubt  he  was  there. 

Q.  You,  in  the  caucus,  listened  to  Mr.  Greeley  and  one  other 
gentleman  .who  was  there,  and  then  did  they  vote  to  support  the 
charter?  A.  These  gentlemen  then  retired  and  then  a  vote  was 
taken  upon  the  proposition  after  fiirther  informal  talk  in  the  caucus. 

Q.  And  it  was  agreed  to  support  the  election  law  and  the  charter  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  my  recollection  of  it. 
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By  3eD&tor  Woodin  : 

Q.  Do  yon  remember  a  caucus  being  held  io  this  building  (Ck)n- 
gress  Hall),  over  the  dining  room,  in  the  rooms  of  some  one  of  the 
Senators,  prior  to  the  caucus  in  the  Senate  chamber  where  that  sub- 
ject alone  was  considered  {  A.  That  thing  was  out  of  my  mind  ;  I 
remember  very  well  that  there  was  an  informal  consultation  in  some- 
body's room  off  in  the  north-west  portion  of  this  building,  and 
whether  all  the  republican  Senators  were  there  or  not  I  do  not  know, 
but  there  was  an  informal  gathering  of  repul^ican  Senators  to  talk 
over  in  regard  to  these  two  measures ;  I  remember  that  now  very 
well ;  I  had  forgotten  it  altogether. 

Q.  You  did  not  remember  the  names  of  those  gentlemen  who  were 
present!  A.  I  did  not,  except  Mr.  Greeley,  and  now  I  cannot 
thiiik  of  but  one  gentleman  beside  Mr.  Greeley,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  afterward  that  gentleman  came  out  in  a  letter  in  some  of  the 
newspapers,  stating  that  he  approved  of  our  position  ;  I  think  if  you 
refer  to  the  papers,  that  yon  will  find  a  letter  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  that  another  consideration  was  another  agree- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  democrats  to  desist  from  any  attempt  from 
passing  any  law  dispensing  with  the  auditor  of  the  canal  department ; 
whether  that  was  also  embraced  in  it ;  do  you  remember  wheth^- 
there  was  such  a  bill  on  your  files  f  A.  I  have  lost  sight  of  that 
entirely. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  there  was  also  a  proposition  also  pending  to 
repeal  the  law  which  provided  for  the  election  of  loan  commissioners 
ip  the  county  of  Onondaga  t  A.  It  strikes  me  that  there  was  some- 
thing of  that  kind,  but  I  have  forgotten  about  it  ;  there  was  some- 
thing in  regard  to  it,  but  I  have  forgotten  about  it ;  my  own  idea 
about  that  matter  was  this,  as  I  look  back  upon  it  now  :  there,  were 
three  parties  in  the  Senate,  the  republican,  the  democratic,  and  the 
young  democracy  —  the  young  democracy  holding  the  balance  of 
power ;  the  democrats,  if  necessary,  as  I  looked  upon  it,  could  get 
the  charter  passed  substantially  as  they  wanted  it  in  any  event,  bat, 
in  order  to  do  that,  they  would  have  to,  in  some  way,  conciliate  the 
young  democracy  ;  as  I  recollect  it,  they  were  desirous  to  punish  the 
young  democracy  as  rebels,  and  if  they  cpuld  get  their  charter  in 
any  way  without  conciliating  them,  they  desired  to  do  it,  but,  in  case 
they  could  not  get  it  without  conciliating  them,  they  woidd  get  it, 
'  and  the  republicans  would  get  nothing ;  by  taking  this  action  the 
republicans  would  get  an  election  law  which  they  would  not  get  in 
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any  other  way,  and  they  would  also  not  succeed  in  relieving;  the  peo- 
ple of  New  York  city  from  the  effect  of  the  charter ;  if  we  had  the 
election  law  we  would  have  something  that  would  help  us  in  the 
fntnre  in  the  elections  of  the  State,  so  that  we  could  have  an  honest 
election  in  the  State  thereafter,  and  if  it  was  necessary  then  to  modify 
or  repeal  or  change  the  charter,  we  could  do  it,  but  it  seemed  to  me 
as  thoDgh  it  was  vital  to  have  the  election  law  as  a  policy ;  that,  it 
seems  to  me  now,  was  the  reason  of  my  action  at  that  time. 

Q.  It  seemed  to  yon,  then,  that  you  could  only  get  the  election  law 
by  going  for  the  Tweed  charter  ?  A.  That,  it  seems  to  me,  was  the 
only  possibility  of  getting  the  election  law,  and  if  we  did  not  get  the 
election  law  in  this  way  they  would  have  the  charter  just  the  same, 
and  we  would  have  nothing. 

By  Senator  Bbadley  : 

Q.  Do  you  remember  that  there  was  more  than  one  election  law 
bill  before  the  Legislature  of  that  winter  for  the  city  of  New  York  t 
A.  I  have  no  recollection  of  any  other. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  that  (the  election  law  that  passed  was  the  one 
Mr.  Greeley  was  in  favor  of?  A.  That  was  my  idea  as  I  recollect  it 
now ;  we  were  to  have  the  privilege  of  making  that  election  law  just 
as  stringent  as  we  were  inclined  to  make  it,  as  I  understand  it. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  that  Mr.  Waterbury,  of  New  York,  had  one  t 
A.  Yes,  sir  ;  it  was  a  bill  about  an  inch  thick,  and  of  corresponding 
size;  I  was, before  our  committee. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  that  the  Waterbury  bill  was  the  one  that 
Greeley  wanted  ?  A.  I  cannot  say  it  w^,  but  my  Impression  would 
be,  that  was  not  the  bill ;  the  bill  thaf  finally  passed  corresponded 
with  his  idea. 

Q.  You  did  not  pass  the  Waterbiiry  bill?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  recently  seen  in  the  proceedings  before  this  com- 
mittee, a  published  letter  from  Mr.  Greeley  to  Mr.  Winslow,  said  to 
have  been  conveyed  to  Mr.  Winslow  by  Waterbury  ?  A.  I  did 'see 
that  letter  as  published  in  the  proceedings. 

Q.  I  call  your  attention  to  that  to  see  if  that  will  refresh  your 
recollection  upon  the  subject  of  whether  Mr.  Greeley  was  in  favor  of 
the  Waterbury  bill  or  not  I  A.  Well,  sir,  I  don't  recollect  of  having 
at  that  time  the  idea  that  Mr.  Greeley  was  in  favor  of  the  Waterbury 
bill. 

Q.  Do  you  now  recollect  that  he  was  in  favor  of  the  election  bill 
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which  did  pass!  A.  My  impression  would  be  that  Mr.  Greeley 
would  be  in  favor  of  a  very  stringent  election  law  bill  without  having 
committed  himself  in  favor  of  one  as  against  the  other ;  what  he 
wanted  was  a  stringent  election  law.  * 

Q.  Whose  bill  was  this  as  it  passed  ;  in  what  manner  was  it  desig- 
nated? A.  Well,  sir,  I  don't  remember  the  designation;  don't 
remember  that  it  had  any  designation ;  it  would  seem  to  me  as 
though  that  bill  was  gotten  up  by  some  of  the  Senators,  as  though  it 
was  a  stringent  election  law  than  any  thing  else. 

Q.  Is  your  recollection  entirely  distinct  as  to  which  election  law 
Mr.  Greeley  preferred  2  A.  It  is  not;  my  impression  would  be  that 
he  did  not  designate  which ;  it  seems  to  me  that  that  bill  of  Mr. 
Waterbury's  was  introduced  in  the  early  part  of  the  session,  and 
referred  to  our  committee  a  long  time  before  any  of  these  questions 
came  up. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  bill  before  that  Legislature  known  as  the 
New  York  city  tax  levy  bill  2  A.  I  recollect  there  was  such  a  bill, 
of  course ;  had  them  every  year. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  now  that  such  a  bill  passed  that  Legislature  of 
1870 }  A.  I  have  no  recollection  of-  any  circumstance  in  connection 
^ith  its  passage  ;  of  course  I  know  it  did. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  say  whether  it  passed  before  or  after  the  charter 
bill?  A.  I  am  not  able  to  say;  but  as  I  am  able  to  recollect  the 
proceedings,  I  should  say  it  was  some  little  time  afterward,  as  such 
bills  usually  pass  toward  the  close  of  the  session. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  whether  any  republican  members  of  the  Senate 
voted  for  that  tax  levy  bill?  *A.  I  do  not;  I  don't  remember  one 
way  or  the  other. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  that  that  bill  excited  a  good  deal  of  interest  in 
the  Senate  and  ottside  of  the  Senate  ?  A.  Was  the  provision  in 
regard  to  the  board  of  audit  in  that  bill  ?  I  ask  because  I  don't 
know. 

Q.  I  presume  it  was,  but  I  have  not  examined  the  bill?  A.  My 
impression  is  that  one  of  the  evil  results  of  that  charter  was  obtained 
by  some  subsequent  legislation ;  that  there  was  some  subsequent  bill 
passed  that  gave  point  and  significance  to  the  charter  that  did  not 
appear  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  charter  in  any  way. 

Q.  I  guess  you  were  right  about  that  ?  A.  And  where  that  was, 
whether  it  was  in  either  of  the  tax  levies  or  in  some  separate  bill  I 
don't  know ;  it  would  seem  to  me  it  was  in  some  separate  bill ;  there 
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was  Bome  subsequent  legislation  which  gave  significance  to  the  passage 
of  the  charter. 

Q.  Which  gave  great  opportunity?  A.  Yes,  sir;  which  gave 
point ;  it  — 

Q.  Gave  opportunity  to  those  who  had  power,  under  the  charter, 
to  accomplish  what  was  afterward  accomplished  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  and 
things  that  were  not,  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  charter? 
thonght  of,  at  least  by  me. 

Q,  My  inquiry  was,  whether  you  recollect  whether  any  consider- 
able interest  was  excited!  A.  Over  that  subsequent  legislation 
wherever  it  was,  whether  in  the  tax  levy  or  some  separate  bill  —  it 
seems  to  me  it  was  in  some  separate  bill  —  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
interest  over  it. 

Q.  It  was  that  bill  I  referred  to  ?  A.  And  there  were  some 
recriminations. 

Q.  That  is  the  bill  of  which  I  inquire  whether  any  of  the  republi- 
can Senators  voted  for  it  ?  A.  I  don't  think  any  republican  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  voted  for  that  proposition,  because  I  think  the  feel- 
ing was  strong  and  pretty  unanimous  against  that. 

Q.  You  think  the  feeling  was  pretty  strong  against  that  ?  A. 
That  is  the  way  yt  seems  to  me  now. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  evil  that  might  grow  out  of  that  legisla- 
tion in  that  bill,  if  it  become  a  law,  were  appreciated  by  the  members 
of  that  Senate!     A.  That  would  be  my  recollection  of  it. 

Q.  You  now  think  it  was  opposed  by  the  republican  members  of 
the  Senate  I  A.  That  would  be  my  idea  ;  of  course, '  it  might  be 
some  other  way,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  republicans  almost  —  I 
think  entirely  —  were  against  that  measure,  but  the  young  democracy 
were  then  acting  in  harmony  with  the  rest  and  they  had  the  power. 

Q.  Is  your  recollection  sufficient  to  enable  you  to  say  that  no 
republicans  voted  for  that  in  the  Senate  ?  A.  I  think  no  republican 
voted  for  that  in  the  Senate,  that  board  of  audit  measure;  that  is  my 
recollection  of  it,  that  no  republicans  voted  in  favor  of  it ;  of  course, 
if  I  eonld  refer  to  the  record,  I  could  be  more  certain  in  regard  to  it. 

Q.  Yon  say  that  there  was  during  the  progress  of  that  bill  through 
the  Senate,  considerable  discussion  and  charges  made  in  regard  to  the 
character  of  that  bill,  and  the  evils  that  might  grow  out  of  its  passage  ? 
A.  You  refer  to  the  last  one  ? 

Q.  I  refer  to  the  last  one,  which  I  assume  to  be  the  tax-levy  bill  ? 
A.  That  would  be  my  idea  of  it ;  that  would  be  my  recollection  of  it. 
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Q.  If  you  recollect  any  thing  in  reference  to  it,  please  state  it  t  A. 
I  cannot  do  that ;  all  I  do  recollect  is  the  general  fact ;  I  know  that 
I  had  the  feeling  that  that  measure,  wherever  it  was  and  whatever  it 
was,  gave  character  to  the  charter,  that  the  charter  itself  did  not  have 
in  my  mind,  at  the  time  it  was  passed. 

Q.  It  was  a  vicious  bill  I    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  charged  in  the  Senate  in  the  discussion  of  the  bill  t 
A.  That  would  be  my  idea,  although  I  have  no  recollection  of  any 
particular  Senator  being  on  his  feet  and  charging  that ;  still  I  don't 
tliink  there  can  be  any  doubt  about  that. 

Q,  You  recollect  that  Mr.  Tweed  was  an  advocate  of  that  bill  ?  A. 
That  would  be  my  idea. 

By  Senator  Sghoonmakeb  : 

Q.  Where  was  the  republican  caucus  held  that  was  attended  by 
Mr.  Greeley  ?     A.  The  library  room  of  the  Senate  chamber. 

Q.  You  think  that  was  held  after  the  passage  of  the  election  law  ? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Before?  A. .Before;  but  I  think  the  matter  had  very  nearly 
crystallized  itself  into  shape  by  the  time  of  that  caucus. 

Q.  According  to  your  recollection,  did  or  did  not  Mr.  Greeley 
ekert  a  controlling  influence  over  the  action  of  the  caucus,  or  the 
caucus  over  him,  as  the  case  may  be  ?  A.  As  it  seemed  to  me,  after 
the  conversation  between  him  and  the  members  of  the  caucus,  as  I. 
recollect  it  now,  my  impressions  were  that  he  seemed  to  have  a 
different  view  of  our  situation  and  gave  more  weight  to  the  reasons 
of  our  action  than  at  first,  that  his  views  changed  somewhat  during 
the  session  although  I  don't  think  he  said  to  us  even  at  the  close  that 
he  would  advise  us  to  do  that ;  it  seems  to  me  that  the  other  gentle- 
man assented  to  our,positioi;i ;  we  knew  more  about  the  matter  than 
he  did. 

Q.  Mr.  Greeley's  personal  attendance  produced  no  modification  of 
tha  views  of  republican  Senators  ?  A.  I  think  not ;  I  think  the  points 
which  he  pr^ented  were  taken  up,  the  ground  was  gone  over  again 
and  the  decision  was  finally  reached  that  it  was  the  best  policy  to 
support  the  charter,  provided  we  could  get  the  election  law  througli 
as  we  wanted  it. 

Q.  You'  understand  that  he  did  not  vary  the  action  of  the  republi- 
can Senators  ?  A.  In  fact  the  republicans  stood  together  on  the 
measure,  as  I  recollect  it. 
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Q.  He  affected  no  change  in  their  views  t  A.  'So ;  we  all  bat  one, 
I  believe,  voted  for  it. 

Q.  They  all  reached  the  conclusion  to  vote  that  way  before  the 
arrival  of  Mr.  Greeley,  as  I  underatand  it ;  is  that  your  recollection  ! 
A..  The  caucus  had  not  come  to  a  conclusion  until  after  be  was  there. 

Q.  I  must  have  misunderstood  you  ?  A.  The  caucus  had  taken 
no  decisive  action  until  after  he  was  there,  until  after  he  and  the  other 
gentlemen  went  out ;  then  the  matter  was  canvassed  still  further, 
and  I  think  the  vote  was  then  taken ;  'I  think  there  had  been  no 
vote  taken  before  that. 

Q.  When  was  the  caucus  held  at  Congress  BLall  f  A.  It  was  not 
in  the  nature  of  a  caucus  at  Congress  Hall ;  it  was  more  in  the  nature 
of  a  consultation  ;  I  don't  know  whether  all  the  republican  Senators 
were  there  or  not ;  my  impression  would  be  that  nearly  all  of  them 
were  there  with  the  idea  of  having  an  informal  consultation  in  regard 
to  the  matter ;  that  was  before  the  caucus  in  the  Senate  library. 

Q.  Was  there  a  caucus  in  reference  to  the  tax  levy  ?  A-  I  have 
no  recollection  of  a  caucus  in  regard  to  that ;  1  think  the  feeling  was 
ananimous  without  any  caucus  action ;  that  would  be  my  recollec- 
tion about  it. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  your  recollection  is  that  Senator 
Winalow  was  an  active  and  influential  member  of  that  Senate  ?  A. 
I  would  not  feel  like  saying  any  thing  else ;  it  was  Senator  Woodin's 
first  winter  there,  and  he  did  not  assume  to  take  an  active  part,  as  I 
have  seen  by  the  papers  he  has  taken  since. 

By  Senator  Woodin  : 

Q.  Do  you  remember  that  in  1870  there  was  a  great  deal  of  excite- 
ment aU  through  the  State  in  regard  to  the  subject-matter  of  sectarian 
appropriations  ?  A.  There  was  one  year ;  it  was  in  one  of  the  years 
I  was  there. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  that  the  Senate  was  flooded  with  petitions 
from  all  parts  of  the  State  for  the  repeal  of  the  law  ?  A.  If  that  is 
the  year,  it  is  true ;  at  almost  every  session  some  member  would  get 
op  with  a  petition  or  petitions  in  relation  to  that  matter  of  sectarian 
appropriations. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  republicans  insisting  upon  the  repeal  of 
the  provision  in  t^he  former  tax  levy  in  regard  to  the  sectarian  appro- 
priations for  the  city  of  New  York  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  if  that  was  the 
year. 
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Q.  Do  yon  remember  that  in  the  tax  levy  of  that  year  we  insiBted 
npon  a  provision  being  pnt  in,  and  did  put  in  a  provision,  repealing 
the  former  act  or  provision  in  a  former  snpply  bill  on  that  subject! 
A.  If  that  was  the  year,  that  would  be  my  recollection. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  that,  as  a  distinct  proposition,  there  was  any 
controversy  in  the  Senate  over  the  tax-levy  bill  ?  A.  I  don*t  think 
I  recall  the  difficulties  in  connection  with  that  tax  levy  ;  almost  every 
year  there  was  more  or  less  controversy  over  the  tax  levy ;  I  think 
during  the  session  before  there  had  been  a  contest  over  it,  and  my 
impression  is  that  it  was  at  the  time  when  the  clause  of  the  sectarian 
appropriation. was  worked  in  through  a  conference  committee;  it  was 
the  year  before  that,  I  recollect,  because  I  recollect  the  circumstances 
about  the  adjournment  of  the  Senate ;  one  or  two  of  our  members 
had  deserted  us,  we  thought.       * 

Q.  Do  you  remember  that  the  next  year  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
excitement  in  the  Senate,  i^  1871,  over  the  proposed  legislation  for 
the  city  of  New  York,  in  an  attempt  to  repeal  the  registry  law ;  it 
was  about  repealed ;  do  you  remember  that?  A.  I  remember  the 
fact,  and  I  remember  the  contest. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  we  thought  at  the  time,  and  the  very 
elaborate  speech  you  made  on  that  question  ;  do  you  remember  that 
we  had  a  good  deal  of  excitement  in  the  Senate,  and  accusing  men 
of  bad  faith  in  failing  to  keep  their  contract  ?  A.  These  things 
have  gone  out  of  my  mind  until  you  recall  them. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  of  publicly  arraigning  Tweed  for  breaking 
faith  with  us  ?  A.  I  remember  that  was  my  feeling ;  it  would  seem 
to  me  that  was  the  same  year  of  the  ^passage  of  the  charter ;  that  is 
what  I  had  in  my  mind  in  answering  Mr.  Bradley's  question  ;  that 
is  what  I  had  in  my  mind  in  response  to  Mr.  Bradley's  question. 

Q.  That  was  the  year  they  repealed  the  registry  law !  A.  That 
begins  to  come  back  to  me. 

Q.  That  was  the  year  in  which  the  Weed-Irving  controversy  hap- 
pened in  the  House  t    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  that  produced  a  good  deal  of  excitement  t 
A.  I  remember  that  very  well ;  I  guess  that  was  the  next  year ;  I 
guess  that  was  a  charge  of  bad  faith,  or  something  of  that  kind  ;  I 
don't  remember  of  making -a  speech  in  the  Senate ;  but  I  know  that 
was  my  feeling. 

Q.  Is  not  that  the  occasion  you  refer  to?  A.  That  is  what  I  had 
in  my  mind  when  I  answered  the  questions  of  Mr.  Bradley ;  it  was 
Jthat  contest;  and,  as  I  recollect  it  now,  it  was  the  following  year. 
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Q.  Do.  yon  remember  whether  there  was  any  legislation  in 
1871  that  tended  to  amplify  the  powers  conferred  under  the 
charter  passed  the  year  before,  from  which  we  all  dissented? 
A.  It  was  after  the  passage  of  the  charter  there  was  some  such 
measure,  and  the  idea  I  had  when  I  was  answeriog  Senator  Bradley's 
questions  in  relation  to  that  branch  of  it  was,  that  it  was  the  same 
winter  of  the  passage  of  the  charter,  but  as  I  think  of  it  now  it  was 
the  following  year,  and  in  connection  with  the  repeal  of  the  registry 
law, 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  clanse  repealing  the  sectarian  appropria- 
tion was  put  in  the  tax  levy  of  1870  f    A.  I  can't  remember  that. 

Qr  Do  you  remember  that  such  a  clause  was  put  into  §ome  bills  2 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  remember  that  the  republicans  of  the  Senate  were  all 
intensely  in  favor  of  that  proposition  ?  A.  I  think,  without  ei^cep- 
tion,  that  is  my  recollection  of  it. 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  that  the  election  and  registry  law  was  drawn 
by  republican  Senators  ?  A.  That  would  be  my  recollection,  that 
the  election  law  was  gotten  up  by  some  of  the  republican  Senators. 

Q.  Yon  don't  remember  that  it  was  made  a  condition  precedent  to 
our  voting  for  the  charter  that  the  election  law  should  pass  first  ?  A. 
And  to  go  to  the  Governor  and  be  signed  before  the  charter  passed. 

Q.  That  was  the  fact  ?    A.  That  was  the  fact,  as  I  recollect  it. 

The  committee  hereupon  adjourned  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
chairman. 


Congress  Hall,  Albany,  April  30, 1877. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Dasius  K.  Mangam,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 
Examined  by  the  Chairman  : 

•  Q.  Where  do  you  reside,  Mr.  Mangam  ?    A.  New  York  city,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  in  New  York  city  ?  A.  I  am  president 
of  the  National  Trust  Company. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  position  ?  A.  Since  its 
organization  in  1867. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Norris  Winslow  ?    A.  I  do. 

Q.  How  long  I  Al  Well,  he  was  one  of  the  original  subscribers 
to  the  National  Trust  Company  ;  I  have  known  him  since  that,  and 
in  fact  prior,  but  how  long  before  I  can't  telL  ■*  \ 
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Q.  Has  he  at  any  time  had  any  account  with  the  National  Trust 
Company  ?     A.  He  has,  sir. 

Q.  Have  yon  a  statement  of  the  accoant  ?  A.  I  have  part  of 
a  statement,  that  is,  a  statement  of  a  portion  of  the  time  that  comes 
within  the  limits  required  by  this  committee. 

Q.  What  period  does  that  statement  'include !  A.  It  is  in  1870, 
from  June,  or  in  June. 

Q.  Did  he  have  any  account  prior  to  June  in  that  year  ?  A-  He 
had,  sir  ;  Mr.  Winslow  has,  I  think,  always  kept  an  account  with  tlie 
National  Trnst  Company,  as  Mr.  Winslow,  banker,  up  to  the  time 
that  his  private  bank  was  transferred  into  an  incorporation.   . 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  a  statement  of  his  account  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  1870  ?  A.  I  can't,  now ;  I  can  by  reference 
to  the  books ;  I  can  tell  you  all  about  Mr.  Winslow's  private  account 
as  an  individual. 

Q.  He  had  two  accounts,  did  he?  A.  He  had  an  account  as  Mr. 
Winslow,  banker,  up  to  the  time  that  the  bank  was  transferred  to  an 
incorporation  ;  then  we  kept  an  account  with  the  Merchants'  Bank  of 
Watertown,  and  Mr.  Winslow  had  then  a  private  account. 

Q.  Had  he  a  private  account  up  to  the  time  of  the  transfer  of  the 
assets  of  the  previous  bank  {    A.  No,  sir ;  only  the  one  account. 

Q.  Have  you  the  account  that  he  kept  up  to  the  time  of  the 
organization  of  the  bank  ?    A.I  have  it,  not  with  me. 

Q.  When  was  it  that  bank  was  organized  t  A.  I  couldn't  tell  yon, 
dr. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  the  year  ?  A.  Probably  in  the  early  part  of 
1870. 

Q.  Was  it  earlier  than  May,  1870,  think?  A.. I  couldn't  answer 
that,  sir;  I  judge  that  it  was  early  in  1870,  for  the  reason  that  we 
made  a  loan  on  some  bank  stock,  and,  of  course,  we  could  not  have 
received  — 

Q.  [Interrupting.]  What  I  desired  to  know  was,  whether  you  knew 
the  situation  of  the  account,  as  banker,  of  Mr.  Winslow  at  the  time 
this  other  bank  was  prganized  ?  A.  I  can  only  give  a  general  state- 
ment of  it ;  deposits  were  made  by  Mr.  Winslow,  as  bwker,  and 
drafts  drawn  against  the  accounts  as  he  had  occasion  to  use  the 
money,  but  I  think  no  very  large  amount ;  amounts  varying,  perhaps 
—  I  don't  know  as  there  was  ever  an  amount  as  high  as  $10^000  ; 
there  might  have  been. 

Q.  That  account  continued  in  his  private  account  after  the  bank 
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was  organized  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  the  banker  account  was  closed  and  the 
now  bank  opened  an  account  with  ub  as  the  Merchants'  Bank  of 
Watertown. 

Q.  What  disposition  was  made  of  his  account,  as  banker,  when 
the  new  bank  was  organized  !    A.  Was  closed. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  that?  A.  Just  a  check  drawn  against 
the  little  balance  there. 

Q.  Recollect  whether  the  balance  was  small  or  large?  A.  I  don't 
know. 

Q.  Yt>u  have  then  a  statement  of  the  account  of  Mr.  Winslow 
after  this  bank  was  organized  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  From  the  time  it  was  organized  ?  A.  Probably  about  that 
time. 

Q.  Well,  that  you  are  not  able  to  state?  A.  The  first  credit  in 
Mr.  Winslow's  private  account  was  June  two,  according  to  our 
book^  ;  that  was  a  credit  of  $2,675. 

Q.  How  was  that  credit  pro4uced  ?  A.  That  credit  was  a  deposit 
made  by  myself  to  his  credit. 

Q.  Will  you  state  what  made  up  the  amount?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
endeavoring  to  get  this  exactly,  as  it  was,  I  find*  in  my  private  letter- 
book  this  letter,  written  to  Mr.  Winslow :  "  I  have  sold  the  twenty- 
five  shares  of  National  Trust  Company's  stock,  which  is  to  be  paid 
for  on  the  first  proximo,  and  will  credit  the  amount  to  your 
account ; "  that  letter  is  dated  May.  27,  1870. 

Q.  What  is  the  date  of  the  credit  ?    A*.  June  two. 

Q.  Now,  what  do  you  say  made  up  the  amount  of  that  credit  ? 
A.  I  mean  to  say  it  was  the  sale  of  twenty-five  shares  of  National 
Trast  €ompany  at  107,  which  just  produced  it. 

Q.  How  much  stock  did  he  have  at  that  time  of  this  National 
Trust  Company  ?  A.  I  think  he  had  about  150  shares  ;  I  won't  be 
positive,  but  he  had  150  shares  of  onr  stock. 

Q.  When  did  he  become  the  owner  of  that  stock  ?  A.  Well,  I 
think  from  the  commencement ;  from  the  formation  of  the  institution. 

Q.  From  the  time  of  the  organization  he  became  the  owner  ?  A. 
Yes ;  I  think,  if  my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  Mr.  Winslow  took 
100  shares  of  the  stock  to  start  with  ;  I  won't  be  positive ;  afterward, 
to  make  up  the  entire  capital,  the  directors  subscribed  additional, 
and  I  think  he  took  his  proportion  of  it. 

Q.  Did  he  afterw&rd  purchase  any  more  stock  ?  A.  I  don't  know 
that  he  did. 
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Q.  When  did  you  find  the  first  credit  made  to  him  t  A.  Is  on 
the  fourteenth  of  June. 

Q.  What  is  that  credit  ?    A.  Twenty  thousand  dollars. 

Q.  What  produced  that  credit  \  A.  That  was  the  result  of  a  loan 
that  I  made*  to  J.  E.  Winslow  of  $20,000. 

Q.  You  understood  who  J.  E.  Winslow  was  at  the  time  ?  A,  I 
supposed  at  the  time  it  was  Mr.  Winslow's  brother ;  I  now  under- 
stand it  is  Mr.  Winslow's  wife. 

Q.  Is  there  any  reason  why  he  should  not  make  that  loan  in  his 
own  name  ?  A.  Yes  ;  as  president  of  the  National  Trust  Ck>mpany 
I  can't  loan  to  a  director. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Winslow  a  director !    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  the  drafts  he  drew  upon  this  credit  — ^  a  statement  of 
them  ?  A.  I  have  the  check  we  paid  to  J.  E.  Winslow  for  the  loan 
made. 

Q.  That  is  the  time  it  was  made !  A.  That  is  the  time  the  loan 
was  made,  June  eleven. 

Q.  He  drew  upon  this  deposit  subsequently,  I  suppose  ?  A.  Let 
me  state  that  as  it  is ;  the  check  was  given  to  J.  E.  Winslow  on  June 
eleven,  and  on  the  fourteenth  that  check  was  indorsed  by  J.  £. 
Winslow,  and  deposited  to  the  credit  of  N.  Winslow  on  the  foar- 
teenth  of  June ;  on  the  same  day  a  chQck  of  $10,000  waa  drawn 
against  that  deposit,  and  on  the  seventeenth  another  check  of  $10,000  ; 
these  checks  came  tons  through  the  Merchants'  Bank  of  Watertown, 
and  the  proceeds  passed  to  their  credit. 

Q.  On  your  books  of  the  National  Trust  Company  ?  A-  Yes ; 
books  of  the  National  Trust  Company. 

Q.  Any  other  credits  ?    A.  Don't  seem  to  be  any  other. 

Q.  Now,  have  you  any  recollection  of  any  items  of  the  account  of 
Mr.  Winslow,  banker,  before  this  new  bank  was  organized  in  that 
year,  1870  t  A.  I  have  none,  sir ;  there  are  some,  but  I  have  nonq 
here;  I  could  have  learned  it  if  I  thought  it  was  necessary,  and 
brought  a  statement  of  the  whole  transaction. 

Q.  Up  to  that  time  he  had  been  a  private  banker  at  Watertown! 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  only  account  he  kept  was  an  account  as  banker  {  A. 
That  is  it. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  whether  any  large  amounts  were  credited  to 
him  as  banker  that  year,  before  the  organization  ?  A.  I  think  there 
are  no  large  amounts,  sir ;  I  should  say  from  memory  that  never  an 
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amonnt  as  large  as  $10,000 ;  I  am  not  positive  aboat  it,  bnt  I  should 
say  that. 

Q.  Now  have  you  made  a  statement  of  all  the  account  Mr.  Winslow 
had  with  the  National  Trust  Company,  from  the  first  of  June  during 
the  year  1870  ?     A.  I  have,  sir. 

Q.  Has  he  continued  an  account  since  1870,  in  this  company?  A. 
He  has;  there  is,  I  think,  a  very  small  amount  due  him  now. 

Q.  This  amount  was  credited  to  the  Bank  of  Watertown ;  this 
$20,000,  do  you  recollect  how  it  was  drawn  ?  A.  I  do  not,  sir ; 
probably  Mr.  Winslow's  checks  on  us ;  but  those,  of  course,  would 
be  returned  as  vouchers  to  the  bank  on  their  making  up  their  monthly 
statements. 

Q.  Does  that  bank  keep  their  New  York  city  account  with  you ! 
A.  Yes,  they  do  yet. 

By  Senator  SpBAaus : 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  make  up  this  account  to  the  first  of  June ! 
A.  Because  the  subpoena  from  this  committee  desired  it  for  those 
three  months. 

By  Senator  Oabpenteb  : 

Q.  From  the  first  of  March  to  the  first  of  July  ?  A.  Yes ;  that 
is  all  there  is. 

Q.  Have  you  made  up  your  account  from  the  first  of  March  ?  A. 
Yes ;  it  is  made  up  from  the  months  called  for  by  the  committee ; 
that  is  the  first  credit  to  Mr.  Winslow ;  this  credit  of  June  second  is 
the  first  credit  to  Mr.  Winslow,  personally. 

Q.  Bnt  he  had  an  account  as  banker  prior  to  that  time  ?    A.  Yesi 

Q.  And  that  account  ran  back  how  far  ?  A.  Since  the  organization 
of  the  institution;  I  think  he  always  kept  an  account  with  us  from 
the  time  we  commenced  the  business. 

Q.  During  the  months  of  March,  April  and  May,  1870,  can  you 
give  a  general  idea  of  those  amounts?  A.  I  cannot  from  memory; 
I  took  no  account  of  it. 

By  Senator  Bbadley  : 

Q.  Was  there  an  account  of  Mr.  Winslow,  banker,  kept  during  the 
months  of  March,  April  and  May  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Credits  during  that  period  to  Mr.  Winslow,  banker?  A.  I 
presume  so ;  it  was  kept  Winslow,  banker,  up  to  the  time  — 
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Q.  [Interruptinfi;.]  Didn't  you  understand  that  was  his  individual 
account  ?    A.  Certainly  ;  because  he  owned  the  whole  bank. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  give  us  a  statement  including  those  months 
under  the  subpcona?  A.  I  don't  know  that  there  is  any  thing  there 
under  those  months. 

By  Senator  Spbagub  : 

Q.  Will  you  send  us  a  written  account  of  his  statement  as  banker 
during  March,  April  and  May  ?  A.  Tes,  sir ;  if  the  bank  was  trans- 
ferred to  an  incorporated  bank,  of  course  there  is  no  account  there, 

Q.  Did  you  know  any  thing  about  the  reason  Mr.  Winslow  had  for 
the  money,  this  amount  of  $20,000?  A.  I  know  of  no  reason  what- 
ever. 

Q.  He  gave  none?    A.  No. 

By  Mr.  Speiggs  : 

Q.  Was  the  account,  prior  to  the  private  account  of  June  second, 
in  the  name  of  Mr.  Winslow,  banker,  or  the  Merchants'  Bank  of 
Watertown  ?    A.  Merchants'  Bank. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  Mr.  Winslow,  banker,  but  it  appeared  as  the 
Merchants'  Bank?     A.  Merchants'  Bank. 

Q.  So,  whatever  account  there  was  prior  to  Jane  second  was  kept 
in  the  name  of  Merchants'  Bank  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  have  not  that  account  here  ?  A.  I  have  not,  sir ;  we 
keep  an  account  yet  with  the  Merchants'  Bank. 

By  Senator  Bbadley  : 

Q.  Do  I  understand  the  bank  account  appeared  prior  to  the  organ- 
iAtion  of  this  new  bank  of  Watertown  ?  A.  The  account  was  kept, 
Merchants'  Bank,  owned  by  Mr.  Winslow,  banker;  he  calls  his  bank 
the  Merchanjis'  Bank. 

By  Senator  Cabpbnteb  : 

Q.  Wliether  it  is  Norris  Winslow,  banker,  or  Merchants'  Bank, 
send  us  a  statement  of  it  from  the  first  of  January  to  the  first  of  June ! 
A.  Yes ;  will  you  have  it  sworn  to  or  in  the  shape  of  a  letter  ? 

Mr.  Oabpbnteb  —  You  may  send  it  as  a  portion  of  your  statement 
here  under  oath. 

Geobge  N.  Kennedy  sworn  : 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside,  Mr.  Kennedy  ?    A.  Syracuse. 
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Q.  Were  you  formerly  a  Senator  of  this  State  trom  the  Twenty- 
secoud  district  t    A.*  I  was. 

Q.  During  what  years  I  A.  I  entered  the  Senate  on  the  Ist  of 
January,  1868,  and  lelt  it  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1872. 

Q.  In  the  session  of  1870  were  you  acquainted  with  William  M. 
Tweed?   .A.  I  was. 

Q.  Senator  William  B.  Woodin  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Norris  Winslow  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  all  the  members  present  at  that  session  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  order  to  expedite  matters  you  had  better  state  systematically 
the  history  of  the  legislation  that  winter ;  therefore  I  ask  you  to  give, 
as  full  and  comprehensively  as  you  can,  the  history  of  the  legislation 
during  1870  upon  any  proposed  charter  or  all  proposed  charters  for 
the  city  of  New  York,  and  the  election  law  which  was  pigssed  that 
winter,  and  also  state  the  history  of  the  action  of  the  republicans, 
and  democrats  also,  if  you  choose,  in  reference  to  it,  and  of  any  repub- 
lican caucus  that  was  held  that  Winter  in  regard  to  proposed  legisla- 
tion for  the  city  of  New  York  ?  A.  From  the  organization  of  the 
Senate  in  1870,  in  making  up  the  committee  on  municipal  affairs,  to 
which  committee  most  of  the  New  York  bills  were  referred,  which 
was  made  up  of  four  democrats  and  one  republican,  I  had  the  honor 
to  be  the  minority  member  of  that  committee. 

Q.  You  ^ere  the  republican  ?  A.  I  was  the  only  republican  upon 
it ;  the  other  members  of  the  committee,  my  recollection  is,  consisted 
of  Mr.  Tweed,  chairman,  Senator  Lord  from  the  Monroe  district. 
Banks  from  the  Albany  district,  and  Creamer  from  the  sixth  district, 
I  think,  of  New  York ;  very  soon  after  the  organization  of  the  Senate 
and  tlie  commencement  of  that  session,  the  precise  time  I  can't  state 
now,  it  was  developed  there  was  a  division  in  the  democratic  party, 
apparently  in  the  city  of  New  York,  one  part  of  it  represented  by 
what  was  called  the  young  democracy,  and  the  other  the  Tammany 
organization  of  that  city ;  the  contest  between  these  factions  was 
apparently  getting  quite  severe,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  ses- 
sion there  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  —  I  am  now  speaking  from 
recollection ;  I  haven't  had  an  opportunity  to  refer  to  the  journals  as 
thoroughly  as  I  might — in  the  early  part  of  that  session  there  was 
introduced  into  the  Senate  a  bill  characterized  as  a  new  charter  for 
the  city  of  New  York,  which  was  then  known,  and  has  been  since,  as 
the  Huckleberry  charter;  that  bill,  when  introduced,  was  referred  ta 
the  appropriate  committee,  I  see  from  the  journals  of  the  Senate ;  my 
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lleotion  ie  that  about  that  time  a  motion  was  mado  by  ma  in  1 
ite  that  that  bill  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  memberB  of  t 
ite,  and  for  their  examination ;  of  conrse  it  was  to  be  expect 
Buch  a  motion  as  that  would  not  be  adopted  without  oppuBiti< 
I  see  it  was  followed  bj  a  motion  to  refer  it  to  the  printing  co 
Be,  and  my  recollection  would  be  that  that  wae  about  the  end 

charter  in  the  Senate ;  my  recollection  is,  in  reference  to  ti 
ch  of  the  legislation,  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  vacillati 
]g  the  gentlemen  representing  the  young  democracy,  as  it  v 
d,  and  their  changes  were  frequent,  and,  in  many  respects,  qu 
:al;  it  was  attempted,  I  think,  on  the  part  of  the  repnblic 
ibers  of  the  Senate,  the  republicans  being  in  the  minority, 
!e  that  spirit  in  Now  York  for  the  benefit  of  the  city  of  N 
[,  but  I  think  that  attempt  was  qnite  unavailing ;  my  recollecti 
lat  republican  members  of  the  Senate  were  nnable  to  nse  1 
jr  of  the  young  democracy;  during  the  time  that  contest  v 
1^  on,  there  wae  introduced  by  Mr.  Tweed  himself,  I  think,  ii 
Senate,  a  bill  providing  for  the  government  of  the  city  of  N 
c,  which  has  been  popularly  known  since  as   the  new  charter 

;  that  bill  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  municipal  affairs 

That  is  also  spoken  of  as  the  Tweed  charter)     A.  Tee,  I 

id   charter;    after   an    appropriate   time  it  was  reported  fn 

committee  to  the  Senate;  while  it  was  pending  in  the  Si 
:he  membcraof  the  Senate  were  in  consultation  with  the  rep 
itives  of  the  republican  party,  and  with  several  organizations 
:itj  of  New  York,  looking  to  an  amendment  of  the  afiaire  iu  tl 
.  among  the  rest,  and  prominent  in  that  representation,  wae  1 
ice  Greeley,  at  that  time  editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune ;  wh 
charter  was  in  the  Senate,  and  growing  out  of  the  statements  fn 
epresentatives  of  New  York  city,  a  caucus  was  held  of  the  repi 

members  of  the  Senate,  and  my  recollection  is  that  that  cam 
ittended  by  all  the  republican  members,  and  I  think  Mr.  Gree] 
present  at  the  caucus ;  I  may  be  mistaken  in  that ;  if  he  was  i 
int,  be  was  in  the  city  of  Albany  at  the  time ;  there  was  gn 
ilaint  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  reference  to  frauds  eommitt 
r  the  elective  franchise,  and  the  details  of  those  frauds  consist 
ndiilent  registering,  fraudulent  voting,  fraudulent  counting  on  t 
of  the  registrars  and  fraudulent  ccrtiScatcs  ;  Mr.  Orceley  seem 

very  much  devoted  to  a  purification  of  the  elective  franchise, 
cable  to  the  city  of  New  York,  and  my  recollection  would 
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that  an  election  bill  Was  prepared  and  sent  here  with  that  view ;  in 
the  consnltations  which  were  had  between  the  repablicans  and  the 
representatives  of  New  York,  especially  Mr.  Greeley,  it  was  stated 
that  it  was  a  qaestion  of  paramount  importance  to  that  city  that 
there  should  be  some  stringent  election  law  passed,  to  the  end  that 
the  frauds  which  had  been  perpetrated  might  be  prevented,  if  it  were 
possible ;  whether  I  drew  the  whole  of  this  election  law  or  not  at 
this  time  I  can't  say,  but  the  penal  portions  of  the  law  of  1870 
I  prepared  myself  under  the  suggestions  of  gentlemen  from  that 
city ;  upon  consultation  with  the  democratic  members  of  the  Senate 
and  the  representatives  of  the  reform  element  of  the  city  of  New 
Tork,  there  was  an  arrangement  made  that  an  election  law,  such  as 
might  be  prepared  and  containing  measures  as  stringent  as  the 
ingenuity  of  any  member  could  frame,  should  be  passed,  Tammany 
claiming  that  they  were  in  favor  of  the  purification  of  the  election 
law,  as  well  as  the  republicans  of  the  city  of  New  Tork  ;  under  that 
arrangement  the  election  law  was  prepared ;  it  was  introduced  and 
passed  both  branches  of  the  Legislature,  and  was  signed  by  Governor 
Hoffman  before  any  action  was  taken  in  Senate  upon  the  final  passage 
of  the  charter,  and  had  become  a  law ;  reference  to  the  Session  Laws 
will  show  that  the  two  laws  are  stated  to  have  been  passed  on  the 
same  day,  the  fifth  of  April,  but  the  passage  of  the  election  law  pre- 
ceded the  passage  of  the  charter ;  in  the  caucns  which  I  have  referred 
to,  it  was  resolved  that  upon  the  passage  of  the  election  law  that  the 
republican  members  of  the  Senate  would  consent  to  the  passage  of 
the  charter ;  repeating  what  I  have  said,  the  election  law-  was  passed 
and  signed  by  Governor  Hoffman  ;  I  took  the  bill  myself  to  the  execu- 
*tive  chamber,  instead  of  sending  it  down  by  a  messenger,  and  it  was 
signed  by  Governor  Hoffman,  and  it  became  a  law  before  a  final 
action  was  bad  in  the  Senate  on  the  charter;  subsequently,  I  may  say, 
I  may  not  be  correct  about  tliat,  but  I  may  say,  from  recollection, 
that  the  election  and  the  charter,  together  with  some  other  unim- 
portant bill,  was  made  a  .-pecial  order,  for  the  same  time;  and  after 
the  passage  of  the  election  law  the  charter  came  up,  and  after  a  third 
reading  in  the  Senate  was  passed  by  the  united  vote  of  the  democrats 
and  the  republicans,  with  tiie  exception,  I  believe,  of  two  gentlemen, 
Mr.  Genet,  who  represented  the  young  democracy  of  New  York, 
and  Mr.  Thayer,  who  represented  the  Brooklyn  district;  I  under- 
stood at  that  time,  in  conversation  with  Mr.  Greeley  and  with  others 
from  the  city  of  New  York,  that  while  there  were  some  features  in 
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lie  charter  which  did  not  commend  themeelvee  to  the  f&vonible 
ideratioi)  of  those  gentlemen,  yet  they  regarded  the  charter 
'hole  to  be  secondary  in  importance  to  the  election  law,  and 
BtioD  in  regard  to  the  charter,  as  I  presamc  the  action  of  my 
iatee  in  the  Senate,  waa  influenced  in  a  great  degree  by  the  d 
ipreseed  on  the  part  of  those  gentlemen  from  that  city;  I  thii 
'ill  be  observed  on  reading  that  charter  that  the  radical  principl 

are,  that  it  unites  responsibility  and  power  in  one  head,  whi 
link  may  be  regarded  as  the  true  principal  of  mnnieipal  governi 
1  this  country ;  after  that  charter  passed,  and  in  the  session  of  1 
lere  were  some  radical  amendments  passed  to  the  charter;  pee\ 
)  that  time  the  tax  levy  of  the  city  of  New  York  came  to  the  L 
iture  and  was  passed  by  it;  the  tax  levy  was  based  upon  estin 
f  the  expenses  of  the  government  of  the  city  of  New  York,  mad 
16  proper  officials  of  that  city,  and  in  the  main  by  the  eomptri: 
mt  here  with  a  view  to  aid  the  Legislature  in  determining  what 
ty  of  New  STork  required  for  the  ensuing  year ;  in  other  wore 
as  the  budget  for  the  city  in  1871 ;  the  amendment  to  the  chi 
hieh  was  passed  provided  that  the  estimates  for  the  expenses  ol 
ty  of  New  York  should  be  made  by  the  heads  of  the  departm 
hich  were  created  by  the  new  charter;  those  gentlemen,  I  th 
msieted  of  the  mayor,  the  commissioner  of  public  works,  ' 
ader  the  new  charter,  was  Mr.  Tweed,  the  commissioner  of  pf 
ho,  under  the  new  charter,  was  Mr.  Sweeney,  and  some  o 
apartment,  I  don't  recall  now  what  it  was;  that  commission 
sting  of  the  heads  of  the  departments,  were  authorized  to  make 
le  bndget  for  the  year  for  the  city  of  New  York,  and  that  wa 
1  returned  to  the  hoard  of  supervisors,  and  the  board  of  saperv: 
Bs  authorized  to  make  their  levies  upon  that  bndget,  and  thei 
king  away  from  the  city  of  Albany  the  annual  expenses  of  the 
'  New  York,  which  included  all  the  moneys  that  were  raised  t 
r  any  purpose  whatever ;  the  fact  of  that  was,  of  course,  to  j: 
e  whole  financial  power  of  the  city  of  New  York  in  the  hand 
ose  departments;  I  don't  think  of  any  thing  else. 
Q.  What  was  your  opinion  of  that  charter  as  to  its  being  { 
gislation  or  bad  legislation  for  the  city  of  New  York  !    A.  Chs 

1870  ? 

Q.  Yes!  A.  I  regard  the  charter  of  1870,  in  its  principle 
ntain  many  valuable  features ;  it  was  nuderstood  by  mo  that  it 
charter  drawn  by  Judge  Edmunds ;  I  think  I  understood  Ji 
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Edmnods  was  the  man  who  drew  the  charter ;  the  nnderljing 
principle  of  it  was  to  center  in  the  mayor  the  power  and  responsi- 
bility  for  the  government  of  the  city  of  New  York,  instead  of  divid- 
ing it  np  among  the  different  heads  of  the  departments  ;  the  objection 
to  the  charter  which  was  urged  to  my  recollection,  was  that  the 
appointees  of  the  mayor  under  that  charter  continued  for  a  longer 
period  than  the  mayor  himself;  that  they  exceeded  his  term;  I  may 
be  mistaken  about  that,  but  that  was  one  of  the  objections  which  was 
arged  against  it ;  the  difficulty,  in  my  judgment,  was  in  selecting  the 
men  to  carry  it  into  execution  rather  than  in  the  feature  of  the 
charter  itself. 

Q.  During  the  session  of  1870,  and  subsequent  to  the  passage  of 
the  charter,  was  there  any  bill  passed  modifying  or  extending  the 
powers  given  by  that  charter  f  A.  I  don't  think  there  was ;  my 
recollection  would  be  there  was  not  during  the  session  of  .1870  ;  there 
was  during  the  session  of  1871. 

Q.  In  your  opinion  was  it  possible  to  secure  the  passage  of  the 
election  law  without  the  vote  of  the  republicans  of  the  Senate  being 
given  to  the  charter  ?     A.  I  don't  think  it  could  have  been  done. 

Q.  Was  that  the  reason  why  they  supported  the  charter  f  A. 
That  was  the  reason  why  I  supported  it. 

Q.  Was  that  the  reason  assigned  by  others  ?  A.  In  the  caucus 
that  was  the  reason  assigned  for  supporting  the  charter  by  the  repub- 
lican members  of  the  Senate  ;  I  will  say,  in  regard  to  Mr.  Greeley, 
that  while  he  objected  to  some  features  of  the  charter,  he  regarded  it 
as  secondary  to  the  election  law. 

Q.  Do  you  remember,  as  matter  of  fact,  whether  Mr.  Greeley 
favored  the  election  law  that  was  passed  !  A.  He  did,  I  think ;  he 
was  very  strongly  in  favor  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  there  was  a  proposed  election  law 
brought  up  from  New  York  by  Judge  Waterbury  or  some  other  per- 
son ?  A.  My  recollection  would  be  there  was  a  long,  detailed  elec- 
tion law,  said  to  have  been  drawn  by  Mr.  Waterbury,  sent  to  Albany, 
and  I  am  not  certain  that  the  election  law,  which  passed,  did  not 
contain  some  portions  of  that  law,  except  the  penal  portions  of  it, 
which  were  added  by  myself. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  money  having  been  paid  or  promised,  or  any 
improper  influence  having  been  used,  to  influence  the  vote  of  any 
Senator  upon  that  charter  or  any  other  measure  for  the  city  of  New 
fork  I    A.  I  do  not. 
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Q.  If  jou  know  of  any  circnmstance  or  fact  that  woald  cause  ana- 
picion  in  regard  to  the  action  of  any  Senator  in  reference  to  it,  please 
state  what  it  was,  if  you  know  of  any  t  A.  There  was  nothing  came 
ander  my  obsenration  that  woald  indicate  any  thing  of  that  kind, 
while  I  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Municipal  Affairs  with 
Mr.  Tweed  ;  I  was  not  very  frequently  in  his  rooms  ;  during  the 
sessions  my  meetings  with  him  were  in  the  main,  in  the  committee, 
but  I  don't  now  recollect  seeing  or  meeting  any  of  my  associate 
republican  Senators  at  Mr.  Tweed's  room  during  the  pendency  of  the 
charter. 

Q.  That  was  Mr.  Woodin's  first  term  in  the  Senate?  A.  Yes; 
Mr.  Woodin  was  a  new  member  of  the  Senate;  came  in  January 
1st,  1870. 

Q.  Did  he  take  an  active  part  in  the  discussions  of  the  Senate  that 
year  ?  A.  I  think  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  legislative  duties 
of  a  Senator  for  a  new  member  ;  my  recollection  is,  he  occupied  a 
very  enviable  position  in  the  Senate. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  he  made  many  speeches  or  few 
speeches  ?  A.  I  don't  think  he  was  very  talkative ;  I  remember  his 
making  one  or  two  speeches ;  I  remember  his  making  one  not  on 
any  question  in  reference  to  the  city  of  New  York,  but  general  ques- 
tion of  legislation,  after  a  month  or  two  of  the  convening  of  the 
Legislature. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  he  was  present  at  the  caucus !  A. 
My  recollection  is,  that  caucus  was  fully  attended  by  the  republican 
members. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  he  took  an  active  part  in  reference 
to  the  charter  bill  ?  A.  I  don't  remember  ;  I  don't  remember  who 
was  the  chairman  of  the  caucus,  but  I  think  I  remember  the  caucna 
was  fully  attended  so  far  as  the  republicans  were  concerned. 

Q.  If  you  can  call  to  mind  any  fact  or  circumstance  that  would 
indicate  that  Senator  Woodin  was  influeuced  by  improper  motives  in 
respect  to  the  bill,  I  wish  you  would  state  it?  A.  I  can  recollect  no 
such  motives ;  personally,  I  should  be  very  much  surprised  if  any 
such  existed. 

Q  Did  Senator  Winslow  take  an  active  part  in  the  advocacy  or 
opposition  of  bills  ?  A.  My  ide^  of  Senator  Winslow  during  that 
session  was,  that  he  was  a  quiet  member  of  the  Senate ;  he  was  not 
given  to  speech-making ;  my  impression  would  be  that  he  attended 
the  Senate,  and  attended  the  ordinary  routine  of  his  duty,  taking  no 
prominent  part  in  the  legislation. 
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Q.  Do  jon  remember  whether  he  took  a  very  active  part  in  refer- 
ence to  the  charter )  A.  I  don't  remember  now  of  meeting  him  in 
consultation  with  representatives  from  New  York  city  on  that  ques- 
tion at  all. 

Q.  Did  Senator  Woodin  attend  the  meetings  of  the  committee 
on  cities  much  daring  the  winter?  A.  I  don't  remember  of  his 
being  present  at  a  meeting. 

Q.  Where  did  you  meet?  A.  The  Committee  on  Municipal 
Affiiirs  met ;  I  think  there  was  a  small  room  that  was  used  as  a  com- 
mittee room,  off  from  Mr.  Tweed's  room,  at  the  Delavan ;  I  think 
we  occupied  one  of  the  committee  rooms  at  the  Capitol,  but  those 
rooniB  were  appropriated  for  other  purposes ;  and  I  think  the  com- 
mittee mainly  met  at  the  Delavan  after  that;  I  don't  remember 
Senator  Woodin's  being  before  that  committee ;  if  he  was,  it  was 
upon  some  local  matters  in  reference  to  his  own  city  or  his  own  dis- 
trict ;  all  the  bills  in  reference  to  municipal  government  came  before 
that  committee. 

By  Senator  Sohoonhakeb  : 

Q.  The  Tweed  charter,  so  called,  I  believe  first  passed  the  Assera- 
bly»  did  it  not  ?  A.  I  can't  say ;  I  don't  remember ;  I  think  that 
charter  was  introduced  in  the  Assembly ;  but  whether  it  passed  there 
before  it  came  to  the  Senate,  or  was  introduced  into  both  branches  of 
the  Legislature,  I  can't  say. 

Q.  Do  yon  remember  it  was  an  act  entitled  to  organize  the  local 
government  of  the  city  of  New  York  ?  A.  I  think  it  was ;  I  think 
that  is  the  title  of  the  bill  as  it  passed. 

Q.  By  the  Senate  journal,  it  appears  that  the  bill  under  that  title 
was  considered  in  the  Senate  on  the  4th  of  April,  1870  ;  does  that 
correspond  to  your  recollection  ?  A.  It  very  likely  passed  the  Sen- 
ate, as  my  recollection  is  not  distinct. 

Q.  By  the  journal  it  appears  as  follows,  under  the  fourteenth  of 
April :  "  Mr.  Tweed,  from  the  Committee  on  Municipal  Affairs,  to 
which  was  referred  the  Assembly  bill  entitled  ^An  act  to  reorganize 
the  local  government  of  the  city  of  New  York,'  report  in  favor  of 
the  passage  of  the  same,  and  the  said  bill  was  committed  to  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole.  Mr.  Tweed  moved  that  the  said  bill  be  made 
a  special  order  for  to-morrow  morning,  immediately  after  the  reading 
of  the  charter."  Does  that  correspond  to  your  recollection  ?  A.  I 
think  it  was  made  a  special  order,  and  the  election  law  was  made  a 
spedal  order  at  the  same  time. 
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Q.  "  Mr.  Kennedy  moved  also  to  inclade  the  AsBembl;  b: 
tied  'An  act  in  reUtion  to  the  elections  in  the  city  and  oo 
NewTork,' "  IB  thatyonrs?    A.  Tee. 

Q.  "Also  in  respect  to  the  election  of  militia  and  town  < 
and  said  bills  to  be  preferred  in  said  special  order ) "  A. 
two  bills  were  preferred  to  the  charter. 

Q.  Tonr  motion  was  agreed  to  i  A.  Yes ;  the  election 
preference  in  the  special  order,  and,  as  I  said,  was  passed  befon 
.  Q.  I  will  come  to  that  in  a  moment;  your  recollection  corn 
to  the  statement  of  the  journal  ?     A.  TeSj  in  substance. 

Q.  On  the  fifth  of  Aprj],  the  next  day,  it  appears  by  the, 
as  follows :  "  The  Senate  resolved  itself  into  a  committee 
whole,  and  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  special  ordei 
bills  entitled  as  fallows :  'An  act  in  relation  to  the  electioni 
city  and  county  of  New  York  ; '  'An  act  respecting  elections 
wise  than  militia  and  town  officers ; '  'An  act  to  reorganize  t. 
government  of  the  city  of  New  York.'  After  some  tim( 
therein,  the  President  resumed  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Lewis  repc 
favor  of  the  passage  of  the  first-named  bill,"  etc.  That 
election  bilU  A.  Yes;  if  the  election  law  passed  the  Ae 
first,  and  received  those  radical  amendments  in  the  Senate  that 
spoken  of. 

Q.  Then  the  election  law  was  put  upon  its  passage  on  thi 
day ;  you  look  at  the  journal  and  yon  will  find  it  had  the 
mous  vote  of  the  Senate  [showing  journal]  j  does  it  appear  thei 
thirty-two  votes  in  tavor  of  the  election  law?  A.  Thirty-tw 
were  cast  in  favor  of  the  election  law. 

Q.  By  the  journal,  it  appears  that  the  Senate  then  took  i 
nnlil  tour  o'clock;  in  its  afternoon  session,  the  Senate  havi 
vened  at  four  o'clock,  the  journal  shows  that  the  other  bill 
ganize  the  local  government  of  the  city  of  New  York  was  pi 
its  final  passage,  and  was  passed  the  same  day  ?  A.  Rurercno 
Assembly  journal  will  show,  doubtless,  that  the  election  la' 
it  passed  the  Senate,  went  to  the  Assembly  for  concurrence,  i 
amendments  were  concurred  in  immediately. 

Q.  By  the  journal  it  appears,  "  the  President  put  the  q 
whether  the  Senate  would  agree  to  the  final  passage  of  said  b 
the  charter],  and  it  was  decided  in  the  affirmative,"  giving  t 
as  you  have  stated,  except  two,  i.  e.,  ou  the  same  day  t  A. 
on  the  same  day  as  the  election  law  was  passed,  and  after  the  i 
law  had  been  passed  by  the  Governor. 
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Q.  Mj  qaestion  is,  it  was  the  same  day  as  that  according  to  your 
recollection  ?  A.  I  should  not  set  my  recollection  up  against  the 
joamal ;  my  recollection  is  both  bills  passed  the  same  day. 

Q.  Is  it  your  recollection  that  they  were  both  signed  the  same 
day  ?     A.  I  don't  know  any  thing  about  the  signing  of  the  charter. 

Q.  On  what  day  did  the  Governor  approve  these  bills )  A.  The 
Governor  approved  the  election  law  on  the  day  of  its  passage ;  the 
session  law  shows  that  it  was  the  fifth  ;  it  appears  to  have  been  filed 
in  the  Secretary  of  State's  ofiice  the  same  day. 

Q.  While  the  passage  of  the  election  law  was  first  in  order,  they 
were  both  passed,  and  both  became  laws  on  the  same  day  i  A.  So 
it  appears  from  the  Session  Laws ;  my  recollection  is,  they  both  passed 
the  same  day ;  the  charter  passed  after  the  election  law  was  signed, 
but  on  the  same  day. 

Q.  The  Tweed  party  conceded  the  election  law  to  the  republican 
members  as  a  concession  ?  A.  Well,  perhaps  not  quite  that ;  I 
intended  to  state  that  the  election  law  was  regarded  a  vital  measure 
by  the  republicans,  and  that  the  democrats  assented  to  it. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  that  they  assented  to  the  passage  of  it  as 
a  concession  to  the  republican  members  ?  A.  I  don't  think  they 
regarded  it  so ;  I  think  they  were  as  much  in  favor  of  a  stringent 
law  as  the  republicans. 

Q.  Then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  as  much  a  democratic  measure 
as  a  republican  measure  f    A.  Upon  the  fact  it  was. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  how  soon  after  the  passage  of  the  two  bills 
referred  to,  the  tax  levy  was  passed  for  that  year  ?  A.  Well,  I  should 
say  the  tax  levy  was  not  passed  until  the  extreme  close  of  the  session ; 
my  recollection  in  regard  to  the  tax  levies  of  the  city  of  New  York 
for  186d  and  1870  is  that  they  were  the  subject  of  a  severe  and 
lengthy  contest  between  the  democratic  representatives  and  the 
republicans  of  the  Senate,  and  that  both  years  they  were  passed  at 
the  very  close  of  the  Senate. 

Q.  Look  at  the  journal,  and  give  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the 
tax  levy }  A.  The  journal  of  the  Senate  shows  that  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill  entitled  ^^An  act  to  make  further  provision  for 
the  government  of  the  city  of  New  York,"  passed  the  Senate  April 
twenty-two. 

Q.  Will  you  give  the  title  of  the  tax  levy  so  the  stenographer  can 
take  it?  A.  ^^An  act  to  make  further  provision  for  the  government 
of  the  dty  of  New  York." 
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Q.  Those  acts  were  passed  the  twenty-second  daj  of  April  ?  A. 
That  is  not  in  accordance  with  my  recollection. 

Q.  How  did  the  vote  of  the  Senate  stand  on  the  passage  of  the 
tax  levy  ?  A.  The  journal  shows  there  were  twenty-four  affirmative 
votes  and  eight  negative  votes. 

Q.  Were  the  negative  votes  republican  or  democratic  votes  %  A. 
They  were  all  republican. 

Q.  Who  were  they  ?  A.  Messrs.  Brand,  Chapman,  Harpending, 
Elwood,  Kennedy,  Parker,  Thayer. and  Winslow. 

Q.  Senator  Woodin  voted  on  the  passage  of  that  bill  ?  A.  He 
appears  recorded  in  the  affirmative. 

Q.  Who  were  the  republicans  who  voted  in  the  affirmative?  A. 
Lewis,  Mynear,  Wood,  Woodin,  Scott,  Bowen,  from  the  Niagara 
district ;  I  think  those  were  the  only  ones. 

Q.  Six  in  number?    A.  Yes. 

By  Senator  Spbagub  : 

Q.  How  did  Mr.  Winslow  vote?  A.  Mr.  Winslow  voted  iu  the 
negative. 

Q.  Were  those  two  bills,  the  act  in  support  of  the  city  government 
and  the  county  government,  voted  on  separately?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  the  votes  the  same  upon  both  bills  ?  A.  No ;  the  affirm- 
ative vote  upon  that,  in  reference  to  the  county  of  New  York,  stood 
twenty-five,  negative  seven. 

Q.  The  one  to  which  you  did  refer  was  in  support  of  the  city  gov- 
ernment?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  On  the  vote  upon  the  other  bill  in  support  of  the  county  bill, 
it  was  twenty-five  to  seven.     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  were  the  Senators  who  voted  in  the  negative?  A.  Chap- 
man, Elwood,  Kennedy,  Harpending,  Parker,  Thayer,  and  Winslow. 

Q.  What  Senator  voted  in  the  affirmative  that  did  not  vote  for  the  i 
affirmative  on  the  other  bill  ?    A.  Senator  Brand,  I  think  ;  I  think 
he  was  from  the  Oswego  district.  | 

Q.  You  voted  against  both  bills,  as  it  appears  ?  A.  It  appears  so, 
sir.  j 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  now  for  what  reason  you  voted  against  those 
bills  ?  A.  No,  sir  ;  I  do  not ;  I  assume  they  did  not  commend  them- 
selves to  my  judgment  at  the  time. 

Q.  You  recollect  no  specific  reason  ?    A.  No. 

Q.  Can  you  recollect  whether  or  not  those  bills  contained  matters 
of  legislation  in  addition  to  the  appropriate  provisions  of  the  bill  ? 
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A.  I  have  no  distinct  recollection  ;  I  presume  they  did  ;  every  tax 
levy  from  New  York  had  incorporated  in  it  different  provisions  in 
regard  to  that  city. 

Q.  Do  you  now  recollect  any  objectionable  matter  of  legislation 
contained  in  those  bills  ?     A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  bill  for  the  support  of  the  city  govern- 
ment contained  provisions  for  enlarging  and  amplifying  the  provisions 
of  the  charter  which  had  already  passed?  A.  I  am  unable  to  state 
timt  without  an  examination  of  the  bill  itself. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  or  not  there  was  any  discussion 
upon  those  bills  i  A.  I  don't  recollect;  very  likely  there  was,  but  I 
don't  recollect  it  now. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  there  was  any  caucus  action  by  the 
republican  Senators  in  reference  to  those  bills  i  A.  My  answer  to 
tliat  would  be,  with  reference  to  the  New  York  city  tax  levies  there 
were  frequent  caucuses  of  the  republican  members,  but  whether  in 
reference  to  this  particular  levy  or  not  I  can't  speak. 

By  Senator  B&adlet  : 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  now  any  features  in  the  tax-levy  bill  that  were 
objectionable  to  yon !  A.  It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  state ;  I 
know  one  very  prominent  objection  to  the  tax  levy  of  the  city  of 
Xew  York  was  an  appropriation  made  for  sectarian  schools ;  that  was 
always  incorporated  in  it. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect,  Mr.  Kennedy,  that  there  were  any  provisions 
in  that  tax  levy  bill  of  1870,  relating  to  the  board  of  audit  of  the  city 
of  New  York.  A.  No,  sir,  I  do  not ;  I  do  not  recollect  any  of  the 
details  of  that  tax  levy ;  I  could  only  refresh  my  recollection  by  an 
examination  of  the  bill  itself. 

Q.  Do  yon  recollect  that  the  bill  was  the  subject  of  considerable 
di$cU86ion  in  the  Senate  for  that  year  ?  A.  Without  separating  this 
from  other  tax  levies  for  tiie  city  of  New  York,  I  should  say  it  was ; 
I  should  say  they  were  all  the  subject  of  much  discussion  in  the 
Senate. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  that  there  were  features  in  this  bill  that 
nested  powers  of  audit  in  certain  officials  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
that  were  regarded  as  objectionable  in  view  of  the  power  under  the 
charter  f  A.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  state  any  of  the  details  of 
that  bill  At  this  time. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  now  any  reason  which  was  given  by  the  repub- 
lican members  for  supporting  it }    A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 
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Q.  Yonr  recollection  is  Dot  very  distinct?  A.  Not  in  reference  to 
tLe  details  of  the  bill ;  there  was  a  fierce  contest  in  the  Senate  on  the 
tax  levies  in  regard  to  the  cities,  it  being  regarded  by  members  of  the 
republican  party  that  they  contained  many  objectionable  items. 

Q.  Are  yon  now  confident  that  this  charter,  which  was  known  as 
the  Tweed  cliarter  and  passed,  was  drawn  by  Judge  Edmnnds !  A. 
I  have  no  knowledge  aboat  it ;  I  only  speak  from  mmor  at  the  time. 

Q.  Do  yon  recollect  there  was  a  charter  drawn  by  Judge  Edmunds 
which  was  discarded  by  Tweed  and  his  friends  I  A.  M3*  recollection 
now  is  that  rumor  assigned  to  Judge  Edmunds  the  paternity  of  this 
charter  which  was  passed  ;  I  may  be  mistaken. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  Mr.  Greeley  expressed  himself  in  favor 
of  the  passage  of  this  charter  before  the  caucus  referred  to  ?  A.  My 
recollection  is  that  Mr.  Greeley  had  objections  to  some  provisions  of 
the  charter,  but  its  passage  he  made  secondary  to  the  election  law. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  that  Mr.  Greeley  favored  the  passage  of  any 
particular  election  law  ?  A.  I  think  he  favored  the  passage  of  the 
one  that  was  passed  as  amended. 

Q.  Wasn't  he  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  what  is  known  as  the 
Waterbury  bilH  A.  My  recollection  is  indistinct  in  regard  to  that 
Waterbury  election  law,  and  my  general  recollection  is  that  an  elec- 
tion law  was  sent  he  re  said  to  have  been  drawn  by  Mr.  Waterbury, 
and  my  recollection  wou  Id  be  that  the  law  that  was  passed  contained 
many  of  the  provisions  of  that  bill. 

Q.  Do  yon  recollect  of  understanding  at  the  time  that  Mr.  Water- 
bury came  here  with  the  approbation  of  Mr.  Greeley,  with  the 
approval  of  Mr.  Greeley,  and  represented,  or  claiming  to  represent, 
the  views  of  Mr.  Greeley  on  that  subject  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  my  recol- 
lection on  that  subject  is  not  at  all  distinct. 

Q.  Did  you  have  or  receive  any  letter  from  Mr.  Greeley  ?  A.  No, 
sir,  not  to  my  recollection ;  I  donU  recollect  any  now ;  my  communi- 
cations with  Mr.  Greeley  were  oral  here  at  Albany. 

Q.  Yon  had  a  personal  interview  with  him  on  the  subject  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir ;  I  saw  him  on  several  occasions. 

Q.  Yon  spoke  on  the  subject  of  the  election  law!  A.  On  the 
subject  of  the  election  Irw  and  the  charter,  too. 

Q.  Were  the  provisions  of  any  particular  law  considered  and  talked 
of  by  him  in  any  personal  interview  with  you  I  A.  The  provisions 
which  were  the  most  urged  by  him  were  the  penal  provisions  in 
regard  to  frauds. 


you  recollect  whether,  at  soy  time  whea  the  election  law 
consideration,  there  were  any  provieions  that  the  democrats 
late  objected  to !  A.  I  can't  say  that  I  have  any  recollec- 
npon  that  subject. 

ron  nnderetand  that  there  was  at  any  time  any  opptwition 
I  ia  the  Senate  on  the  part  of  the  demiKirata  to  the  election 
vas  introduced  in  the  Senate }  A.  I  don't  recollect  any 
aition  to  the  election  law. 

don't  nnderetand,  then,  there  was  any  neccBsity  for  any 
fit  with  the  democrats  to  give  the  republican  vote  in  favor 
ler  and  get  the  election  law  passed  f  A.  My  understanding 
;  general  iinpreasiun  at  that  time  was  that  an  election  law 
aracter  of  the  one  that  was  passed  coald  not  have  been 
«pt  with  the  concurrence  of  the  democratic  meinbers  from 
[  city. 

inquiry  was,  whether  you  nnderetood  there  was  at  any  time 
ition  to  the  election  law  by  the  democrats  of  the  Senate  t 
uld  say,  in  answer  to  that,  that  opposition  was  feared; 
.  was  expressed  or  not  I  am  unable  to  state  at  this  time, 
rhom  was  the  election  law  hill  introduced  ?  A.  There  was 
I  law  introduced,  ae  appears  from  the  journal  of  the  Senate, 
;iiet,  a  law,  entitled  "  An  act  to  prevent  fraudulent  voting 
i  the  right  of  legal  voters ; "  the  journal  seems  to  show  that 
ind  of  it ;  that  act  was  introduced  anU  referred  ;  does  not 
ive  been  acted  apon  afterward. 

I  yon  state  when  that  was  introduced  ?  A.  On  the  thirtieth 
irch ;  the  journal  of  the  Senate  shows  the  disposition  made 
IS  a  reference  to  a  committee,  but  there  was  no  action  by 
ittee  upton  it. 

I  recollect  what  bill  that  was;  whether  or  not  it  was  the 
yhilH    A.  No,  air;  1  do  not. 

yoa  able  to  learn  1  A.  The  Assembly  seems,  on  the  second 
,  to  have  sent  to  the  Seuate,  among  other  bills,  "  An  act  in 
)  the  elections  in  the  city  and  county  oT  New  York,!*  which 
red  to  the  committee  on  municipal  affairs ;  that  was  done 
ond  day  of  March,  and  on  the  first  day  of  April  the  journal 
,t  the  committee  on  municipal  affairs  in  the  Senate  reported 
upon  that  bill  with  amendments. 

it  committee  were,  democrats,  four ;  and  republicans,  one) 
then  the  journal  shows  that,  as  has  already  been  read,  that 
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hat  bil),  ae  amended  from  the  committee  on  mnnicipal  affai 
aade  a  special  order  with  the  charter  for  April  fourth. 

Q.  That  is  the  bill  that  passed t  A.  Yes;  the  bill  I  asent 
lassed. 

Q.  Were  there  any  amendments  made  after  the  report  of  th 
aittee!  A,  I  can't  say  what  was  done  in  the  committee  > 
rbole. 

Q.  The  jonrnal  wonld  show  that  I     A.  Not  necesBarily  thai 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  that  any  arrangement  was  made  vi 
lemocrats  of  the  Senate  in  reference  to  the  passaji^  of  this  e 
aw  i  A.  I  think  I  can  eay  rery  definitely  that  I  had  conve 
tpon  that  Bnbjeet  with  Mr.  Tweed  himself. 

Q.  Did  yon  state  the  day  when  that  report  was  made  by  thi 
nittee !    A.  I  did  not  state  it. 

Q.  Do  yon  recollect  of  seeing  a  letter  written  by  Horace  ( 
o  Mr.  Winalow  I  A.  I  don't  remember  it ;  I  remember  of  1 
>f  BDch  a  letter. 

Q.  A  letter  which  was  sent  by  Mr.  "VTinslow  to  Mr.  Greeley  t 
Fudge  Waterbnry,  conveyed  by  Judge  Waterbnry  t     A. 
■emember  to  have  seen  the  letter  now. 

Q.  In  which  reference  was  made  to  this  subject  of  an  electic 
&..  I  remember  to  have  heard  of  snch  a  letter  having  been  r 
jy  Mr.  "Winslow,  but  I  don't  remember  of  ever  seeing  it. 

Q,  There  is  a  copy  jof  the  letter,  Mr.  Kennedy ;  yon  may  loi 
f  yon  please !     [Showing  the  letter.]     A.  I  have  read  the  let 

Q.  The  letter  bears  date  March  37,  1870,  and  reads  as  folio 

"  Dbab  Sib —  It  is  indispensable  that,  oat  of  the  present  fi 
iie  Legislature,  we  get  an  honest  election  law.  That  is  on 
ind  we  must  not  fail  to  secure  it.  The  bearer,  Judge  Waterbt 
lemocrat  olF  the  anti-Tweed  stamp,  who  can  indicate  the  i 
ivhich  are  needed.  I  pray  yon  hear  and  heed  him. 
"  Yours. 

"  HORACE  GREE] 
'  Hon.  N.  Winslow,  Senate,  Albany." 

Now,  do  you  recollect  of  ever  seeing  that  the  charter  bil 
3uced  by  Mr.  Genet  was  the  Waterbury  bill?  A.  No,  sir, 
say  who  was  the  author  of  that  charter. 

Q.  Election  law,  I  mean  t  A.  No,  air,  I  don't  recollect ;  I 
ay  that  the  election  law  which  was  paaeed  was,  as  I  have 
before,  substantially  Mr,  Waterbury'a  election  law,  but  I  h 
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recollection  myself  of  framiug  any  portion  of  that  law  except  the 
penal  portions  of  it,  which  were  added  to  it ;  bat  it  was  drawn  by 
some  one  outside  of  myself;  the  main  law  itself. 

Q.  Was  there  any  caacns  of  the  republicans  upon  the  subject  of 
those  tax  levies  bill  in  1870?  A.  I  think  I  have  answered  ;  I  can't 
speak  definitely  in  reference  to  the  tax  levy  of  1870  ;  generally,  there 
were  caucuses  by  republican  members  of  the  Senate  upon  the  New 
York  tax  levies. 

Q.  This  tax-levy  bill  was  made  up  of  the  estimates  to  be  raised  in 
the  city  of  New  York  for.  the  then  next  year?  A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was 
the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year. 

Q.  And  in  the  tax-levy  bill  there  were  some  provisions  in  respect 
to  the  powers  and  exercises  of  the  audit,  were  there  not  ?  A.  Speak- 
ing generally  in  reference  to  the  tax  levies  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
there  was  always  incorporated  in  it  special  legislation  in  regard  to 
difierent  departments  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  that  in  this  tax  levy  bill  of  1870  enlarged 
powers  were  invested  in  the  heads  of  the  departments  of  the  city  of 
New  York  ?  A.  No ;  I  don't  recollect  the  details  of  the  tax  levy  of 
1870. 

Q.  And  don't  recollect  there  were  enlarged  powers  vested  in  refer- 
ence to  the  tax  levy  and  the  audit  ?  A.  I  don't  know ;  I  don't  recol- 
lect the  details  of  that  law  ;  I  remember  the  tax  levy  of  1869  made  a 
very  vivid  impression  upon  my  mind  ;  I  think  we  were  in* contest 
over  that  night  and  day  for  several  days  before  its  passage. 

Q.  Do  yon  recollect  of  understanding  that  Mr.  Tweed  was  mnch 
interested  in  this  tax-levy  bill  ?  A.  I  think  he  was  always  very  much 
interested  in  all  of  them. 

Q.  Any  thing  in  reference  to  this  of  1870  ?  A.  Not  particularly 
this  of  1870. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  that  any  influences  were  applied  to  support 
this  tax-levy  bill  of  1870  ?    A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  money  was  used?    A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Any  consideration  whatever  to  get  votes  in  support  of  the  tax- 
levy  bill  of  1870 !    A.  I  don't  know. 

By  Senator  Spsaous  : 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  Mr.  Greeley  was  urgent  to  have 
some  stringent  penal  provisions  put  in  this  election  law  ?    A.  Yes. 
Q.  Were  those  provisions  contained  in  the  Waterbury  law  as  it 
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rM  drawn  by  Judge  Waterbury  ?  A.  Mj  recollection  would  be 
be  files  of  the  Senate  and  Aesenibly  will  show  that  Waterbury 
s  compared  with  the  law  passed ;  that  bill  muat  have  been  I 
<n  file. 

Q.  Were  thoee  penal  provisiong  prepared  by  you  either  in  w 
r  in  part,  in  conseqnence  of  Mr,  Greeley's  repreaentationa  upon 
nbject?  A,  Tea,  sir;  they  were  prepared  with  i-eference  to  v 
ir.  Greeley  said,  and  what  others  said  upon  the  matter. 

Q.  Now,  in  your  conversation  with  Mr.  Greeley,  was  there 
hing  said  with  reference  to  the  pasaing  of  -the  Tweed  charter 
ondiiion  of  obtaining  the  election  law!  A.  My  recollection  u 
hat  subject  after  a  consnltation  with  Mr.  Greeley  and  'Others  i 
he  city  of  Kew  York,  while  it  was  stated  by  them  as  I  have  t 
liere  were  objectionable  features  to  the  charter,  that  after  all  it  m 
le  as  good  R  thing  as  they  could  get  under  the  circumstances,  an 
re  could  get  a  stringent  election  law,  that  would  be  a  matte 
•riinary  consideration  ;  upon  that  consideration  my  recollection  w< 
«  as  a  result  of  it,  Tweed  and  the  other  Senators  representing 
listricts  from  New  York  said  to  us,  "yon  may  draw  and  incorpo 
Q  yonr  election  law,  just  such  provisions  and  just  as  stringent  as 
ilease,  and  we  will  interpose  no  objection  to  its  passage ;  frame  i 
<wn  law  on  that  subject ;  "  that  would  be  my  recollection  as  the 
tanee  of  what  was  said. 

Q,  What  I  wish  to  get  at  is,  whether  yon  anderstood  Mr.  Gre 
0  say,  whether  he  would  acquiesce  in  the  passage  of  the  Ti 
barter  if  yon  could  get  the  election  lawl  A,  That  is  my  reco 
ion  ;  my  recollection  is  the  caucus  so  understood  at  the  time  it 
leld,  and  I  so  understood  from  Mr.  Greeley. 

Q.  What  led  you  to  suppose  it  was  necessary  to  vote  for  the  Tv 
barter  in  order  to  pass  the  election  law  f  A.  I  tliink  I  enterta 
his  impression  very  strongly,  and  I  think  my  aaeociates  in  the  Sc 
id,  that  it  was  desired  on  the  part  of  the  representatives  of  the 
f  New  York  to  pass  a  very  stringent  election  law  at  that  time ;  I 
rhat  that  impression  was  derived  I  can't  now  state ;  I  think  that 

general  impression  that  was  entertained. 

Q.  Did  yon  have  any  conversation  with  any  member  of  the  d< 
ratic  party  which  led  you  to  that  impression  I  A.  I  recollec 
pecific  conversation  on  the  subject ;  that  was  my  general  impree 
t  that  time. 

Q.  Any  with  Mr.  Tweed  (     A.  I  think  the  remark  which  1 1 


rhape  carae  from  Mr.  Tweed,  that  "  you  may  incorporate 
ent  measaree  as  yon  please  in  the  election  law,  and  we  will 

id  that  any  connection  with  the  passage  of  the  charter  ?     A. 

t  had  ;  the  two  meaeores  went  along  together. 

w  long,  ae  near  as  you  remember,  was  the  Tweed  charter 

before   the  Senate?     A.  My  recollection  would  be  it  was 

e  Senate  only  a  few  days. 

u  there   any  active  opposition  to  its  passage}     A.  How  do 

a  upon  its  passage } 

ev-iona  to  its  passage,  in  the  way  of  debate  1     A.    I  don't 

any  debate  in  the  Senate. 

ere  there  any  memorials  sent  np  from  New  York  against  it  H 

I't  recollect  to  have  seen  any. 

ere  there  any  bodies,  or  individuals  representing  bodies,  from 

rk  city  who  appeared  against  it  1     A.  My  general  recollec- 

bat  thing  would  be,  the  charter  was  generally  acquiesced  in 

ly  of  New  York,  subject,  however,  to  criticism  with  reference 

af  its  details. 

regard  to  this  tax  levy,  what  democrats  voted  against  it  t    A. 

)elieve  any  did  ;  I  never  knew  a  democrat  to  vote  against'a 

rk  tax  levy  while  I  was  in  the  Senate. 

I  the  democrats  vot«d  in  favor  of  the  tax  levy  and  how  many 

ms  against  it  ?     A.  The  journal  shows  there  were  eight. 

IS  thai  considered  a  democratic  measure,  the  city  tax  levyt 

anly  answer  I  can  give  to  that  is  that  New  York  city  was  a 

»mocratic  city,  and  the  tax  levy  was  peculiarly  an  iustttation 

York. 

<a  say  there  was  a  severe  contest  over  that ;  from  whom  did 

osition,  come  t     A.  The  opposition  to  the  New  York  tax  levy 

ain  was  from  the  republican  party. 

aa  there  opposition  from  the  citizens  of  New  York,  irrespec- 

«rty,  do  you  remember  i     A.   I  think  generally,  whenever 

bvy  was  np,  we  received  oommnnications  and  personal  inter- 

)m  people  from  the  city  of  New  York,  objecting  to  different 

the  tax  levy. 

e  democratic  party  had  a  majority  in  the  Senate,  had  it  t    A. 

and  1871  it  had. 

as  there  any  ueceesity  of  the  republican  vote  to  carry  it }     A. 
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!.  Did  it  require  any  thing  more  th&n  a  majority  vote  1  i 
*t  think  that  is  a  tvo-thirds  bill ;  it  is  a  majority  bill. 
|.  Now,  in  respect  to  the  passing  of  the  tax  levy,  do  yon  kno 
improper  means  being  used  to  influence  the  vote  on  that  snhjj 
I  do  not,  sir ;  I  have  no  sort  of  euBpicion  or  idea  about  it ;  I  S] 
;he  year  1870. 

t.  Have  yon  any  reason  to  suppose  that  any  inflnencee  of  that 
e  used  with  respect  to  the  tax  levy  t    A.  I  have  not. 

By  Senator  Bbadlbt  : 
I.  Do  yon  recollect  that  the  repnblieans  made  any  objection  t< 
terbnry  election  law }  A.  I  do  not  recollect ;  I  liold  tliia  elec 
,  which  is  a  law  of  some  considerable  length,  and  the  els 
ch  were  added  to  it;  I  think  the  amendments  which  were  a< 
t  in  the  Senate  are  the  amendments  commencing  with  and  in< 
the  twenty-Hfth  section  of  the  act,  there  being  thirty-eix  seel 
be  act;  bnt  I  have  no  recollection  as  to  the  rejection  of  the 
a  of  the  bill. 

[.  Yon  recollect  that  the  Waterbnry  election  law  bill  was  refe 
he  Committee  on  Municipal  Affairs?    A.  No,  sir;  Idonotren 
what  disposition  was  made  of  it. 
\.  I  refer  to  the  bill  introdaced  by  Mr.  Genet ;  you  underatai 

referred  to  the  Committee  on  Judiciary  1  A.  I  did  not  ui 
id ;  I  see  the  joarnal  shows  that  it  was  referred  to  that  comni 
liat  time;  Senator  Murphy,  of  the  Brooklyn  district,  was  c 
1  of  the  committee  ;  the  principal  provisions  which  I  call  a 
I  to  in  reference  to  the  amendments  in  1871,  to  the  chartei 
tained  in  section  1014,  which  is  a  section  enUrging  the  po 
f  mncb;  it  gives  that  commission  tlie  power  to  make  the 
es  instead  of  sending  it  here  for  {>a8sage;  I  find  that  amendi 
the  charter  of  1871  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Munii 
airs  on  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  March ;  reported  favorably  bj 
nmittee  on  Municipal  Afiairs,  to  which  I  had  the  honor  to  disE 
ippose  it  was  objectionable  to  me. 

I.  Befer  to  the  introduction  and  reference  of  the  election  Ian 
oduced  by  Mr.  Genet }  A.  It  was  referred  to  the  Cummitte 
liciary. 

|.  Are  you  able  to  say  whether  that  bill  was  reported  from 
imitteel  A.  I  think  the  journal  shows  there  was  no  report 
le  from  that  committee  on  that  bill ;  thSre  were  three  bilU 
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charter,  the  election  law  and  the  bill  in  reference  to  the  militia  offi- 
cers; my  impression  was  that  the  election  law  which  passed  the 
Senate  was  substantially  a  Senate  bill. 

Q.  Any  farther  information  that  yon  can  give  the  committee? 
A.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  give  them  any  I  possess. 

By  Senator  Schoonmakbb  : 

Q.  Were  you  acquainted  with  Senator  John  Morrissey  at  that 
time?    A.  I  knew  him  during  that  session. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  whether  he  took  an  active  part  in  regard  to 
those  New  York  measures  ?  A.  I  think  he  was  iden  titled  with  what 
was  kuown  as  the  young  democracy. 

Q.  Semember  whether  or  not  he  was  actively  opposed  to  the 
Tweed  charter?  A.  I  don't  remember  any  conversation  I  had  with 
him  on  that  subject. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  now  any  difference  of  opinion  existing 
aoiong  the  republican  Senators  in  reference  to  the  two  tax  levies,  or 
cither  of  them  ?  A.  I  can  recollect  nothing  in  detail  in  regard  to 
the  position  of  those  measures. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  as  a  fact  whether  there  was  a  difference  of 
opinion  among  the  republican  Senators  in  respect  to  those  measures  ? 
A.  I  don't  remember  it ;  I  can  only  say  as  indicated  by  the  fact  upon 
the  passage  of  the  bills. 

Q.  The  election  law  which  was  passed  was  considered  In  the  Com- 
mittee on  Municipal  Affairs,  of  which  Mr.  Tweed  was  chairman  ?  A. 
Yes;  it  came  from  thai  committee. 

Q.  It  was  reported  by  Mr.  Tweed,  as  chairman  of  that  committee  ? 
A.  I  presume  so;  yes,  sir;  there  don't  appear  to  have  been  any  dis- 
sent from  the  report. 

Q.  That  bill  and  the  charter  bill  were  considered  in  the  same  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  on  the  fifth  of  April  ?  A.  They  were  consid- 
ered in  the  same  Committee  of  the  Whole,  included  in  the  same 
special  order. 

Q.  And  both  passed  favorably  through  the  committee  ? 

By  Senator  Bradley  : 

Q.  This  bill  on  the  subject  of  elections  reported  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Judiciary  —  is  not  this  the  bill  you  now  refer  to,  that  was 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Municipal  Affairs  ?  A.  I  should  say 
so ;  1  should  infer  from  the  journal  there  were  two  election  bills  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
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Q.  Tlie  bill  that  yon  nnderatand  w.i8  reported  in  the  Commi 
If  nnicipal  Affairs  wae  tlie  Assembly  bill,  was  it  not  t  A.  I 
ible  to  answer  that  qacstion. 

Q.  And  the  bill  on  elections  tlmt  was  reported  from  the  Cor 
in  Judiciary  was  the  Senate  bill?  A.  I  will  give  the  comniil 
>enefit  of  the  journal  as  it  reads,  and  I  should  infer  there  W' 
)ilU  before  that  committee.  "  Mr.  Keimadaj  moved  to  inch 
^.ssembl;  bill  entitled  'An  act  in  relation  to  elections  in 
ind  connty  of  New  York,'  also  an  act  — 

By  Senator  Sohoomh&erb  [interrupling]  : 

Q.  That  was  the  one  from  the  Committee  on  Municipal  Affai 
Perhaps  so.  "Also  an  act  respecting  elections  other  than  for 
ind  town  officers."  The  Assembly  bill  and  ^neral  electii 
ogether  with  the  charter,  was  made  a  special  order  in  the  sam 
nittee  of  the  Whole,  and  as  I  read  the  journal  there  were  tv 
nree  in  reference  to  elections  before  that  committee,  c 
^.Bsembly  bill,  and  the  other  the  bill  in  relation  to  election 
ban  for  militta  and  town  officers. 

Q.  Did  yen  understand  the  other  bill  related  to  the  city  < 
fork  particnlarly !  A.  I  think  it  had  general  application 
vhole  State. 

Q.  Can  joa  learn  from  the  journal  what  disposition  was  i 
he  Waterbury  bill  after  its  report  from  the  Committee  on  Jm 
he  Genet  bill  we  will  call  it ;  the  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Gene 
ilere  is  an  election  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Norton  in  the  I 
intitled  "An  act  to  amend  the  laws  in  relation  to  elections,' 
late  of  March  thirty  ;  from  the  title  of  Mr.  Genet's  bill,  I  inl 
vas  one  of  the  bills  that  was  part  of  the  special  order  of  thf 
□ittee,  as  it  is  entitled  "An  act  respecting  elections  other  tht 
nilitia  and  town  officers." 

Q.  Ton  think  it  went  in  the  same  Committee  of  the  Whol 
t  appears  so  from  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Q.  Your  understanding  is,  it  was  the  Assembly  bill  that  ] 
he  Assembly  concurred  in  the  amendments,  and  you  took  il 
iovernor  the  same  day  t     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  number  of  the  chapter  of  the  laws  of  1870 
barter  bill  1     A.  Cliarter  bill  is  137. 

Q.  What  ie  tlie  number  of  the  chapter  of  the  election  lai 
)ne  hundred  and  thirty-eiijht. 
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Q.  I  sappofie  that  indicates  the  charter  law  was  first  seat  to  the 
Secretary  of  State's  ofdce  ?  A.  It  indicates  the  Secretary  of  State, 
in  making  np  the  laws,  indicated  that  first ;  they  both  appear  to 
have  been  passed  on  the  5th  day  of  April,  1870. 

Q.  Who  was  Secretary  of  State  at  that  time?  A.  Hoixier  A. 
Nelson. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  yon  to  state  that  yon  remember  what  law 
there  was  to  which  yoar  attention  has  been  called  entitled  '^An  act 
in  relation  to  elections  other  than  from  militia  and  town  officers  ?" 
A.  I  have  no  recollection  what  it  was ;  it  bears  the  same  title  as  that 
bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Oenet,  and  reported  favorably  by  Senator 
Murphy  from  the  judiciary  committee,  and  bears  the  same  title  as  one 
of  the  bills  made  a  special  order  in  the  committee  of  the  whole. 

Q.  What  was  the  fate  of  that  bill  ?  A.  It  appears  on  the  journal 
before  me  that  the  first  act,  which  is  in  relation  to  the  government  of 
the  city  and  county  of  New  York,  passed  the  Senate,  progress  was 
reported  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  whole  on  the 
second  bill,  which  was  Mr.  Genet's  bill,  in  relation  to  elections  other 
than  for  militia  or  town  officers ;  what  became  of  it  afterwards  I 
don't  know. 

By  Mr.  Spkiogs  : 

Q.  You  say  you  recollect  you  had  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Tweed 
in  reference  to  the  passage  of  the  election  law  for  the  city  of  New 
York,  in  which  he  stated  the  republicans  could  prepare  a  law  as 
stringent  as  they  pleased,  and  it  would  meet  with  no  opposition  from 
the  Tammany  democracy  ?     A.  That  is  it  in  substance. 

Q.  Was  that  conversation  before  the  republican  caucus  to  which 
you  have  referred  ?     A.  I  should  say  it  was. 

Q.  Did  you,  in  consequence  of  the  conversation  you  had  with  Mr. 
Tweed,  feel  at  liberty  to  state  to  the  caucus  that  if  the  republicans 
would  support  the  charter  the  democrats  would  support  the  election 
law,  and  did  you  so  state?  A.  I  don't  remember  of  so  stating;  I 
distinctly  recollect  of  the  understanding  at  the  time  of  that  caucus ; 
whether  I  so  stated  in  the  caucus  or  not  I  am  not  able  to  say. 

Q.  Still  you  deemed  it  advisable  to  pass  the  election  law  before 
committing  the  republicans  by  vote  to  the  charter,  didn't  you  ?  A. 
Yes,  it  was  understood ;  I  will  say  that  the  election  law  was  in  its 
passage  to  precede  the  charter. 
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Q.  Why  f    A.  I  suppose  there  should  not  be  mistake  about  it. 

Q.  Yon  meant  as  a  party  that  there  should  be  no  mistake  that  the 
election  law  should  passf  A.  The  republicans  meant  business,  and 
they  wanted  to  be  sure  the  election  law  would  pass. 

By  Senator  Woodin  : 

Q.  Do  you  remember  a  preliminary  caucus  held  in  this  building  in 
a  room  over  the  dining-room,  before  the  caucus  held  in  the  Senate 
chamber,  where  this  measure  was  talked  and  discussed  ?  A.  I  don't 
recollect  it  now. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  of  stating,  in  the  presence  of  the  republican 
Senators,  that  in  addition  to  the  election  law  that  the  democrats 
would  desist  from  their  contemplated  action  of  getting  rid  of  the 
auditor  bill  f  A.  Auditor  Bell's  term  of  office  expired  either  in 
1869  or  1870,  I  am  not  certain  which  ;  he  was  holding  over,  at  all 
events,  at  that  time,  and  also,  I  think,  the  salt  superintendent  of 
Madison  county  was  holding  over  at  that  time ;  Auditor  Bell  was 
holding  o^er,  and  there  was  considerable  discussion  in  regard  to  a 
new  auditor,  and  I  should  say  it  was  understood  that  Auditor  Bell 
was  to  remain  in  office,  and  he  did. 

Q.  How  about  the  snperfbtendent  of  the  salt  springs?  A.  Was 
not  removed,  if  it  was  in  1870  ;  continued  to  hold. 

Q.  George  Geddes,  was  it  not  f  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  he  continued  to 
hold  the  office  until  the  following  year. 

Q.  You  remember  of  contemplated  actions  that  winter  for  the 
repealing  of  the  law  that  related  solely  to  Onondago  county  that 
made  the  loan  commissioners  elective !     A.  No,  sir  ;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  not  remember  that  in  1871  a  proposition  was  made 
emanating  from  the  democratic  side  of  the  Senate,  in  materially 
modifying  the  election  registry  law  for  the  city  of  New  York  t 
o..   X  es. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  there  was  a  very  excited  controversy  in  the 
Senate!     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  this  question  :  if  there  were  any  charges 
made  by  republican  Senators,  yourself  and  Senator  Chapman,  Senator 
Parker  and  others,  charging  them  with  the  breach  of  faith  ?  A.  I 
do  remember  that  distinctly;  I  think  you  participated  in  it;  the 
charge  was  very  distinct  and  direct. 

Q.  And  very  exciting  f  A.  I  think  the  republican  members  of 
the  Senate  expressed  considerable  feeling  upon  the  question. 
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Q.  Did  yon  nnderstancl,  at  that  time  that  the  breach  of  faith 
referred  to  the  arraogement  that  was  made  between  the  republicans 
and  democrats,  that  the  election  law  and  charter  should  go  together 
and  stand  or  fall  together  ?    A.  Eested  wholly  upon  that  question. 

Q.  Do  yon  remember  that  election  law  was  passed,  in  the  Senate 
of  1871,  against  the  negative  vote  of  the  republicans  ?  A.  Yes ; 
passed  by  a  strictly  party  vote,  I  should  say  from  recollection  ;  it 
was  charged  upon  a  majority  of  the  Senate,  at  that  time,  the  attempt 
to  modify  the  previous  election  law  of  1870  was  a  breach  of  faith  ; 
they  regarded  the  majority  as  pledged  until  the  1st  of  January,  1872 ; 
they  should  not  go  back  on  their  own  pledge. 

Q.  Our  charge  was  that  it  was  a  violation,  was  it  not,  of  an  agree- 
ment at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  charter  and  the  election  law 
relating  to  the  city  of  New  York  ?  A.  I  think  it  was  so  charged 
upon  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  that  it  was  an  arrangement  between 
the  majority  and  minority,  that  the  election  law  was  passed  in  con- 
junction with  the  charter  and  npon  an  arrangement  that  il  was  to 
continue  a  part  of  the  law  ;  that  the  attempt  of  a  subsequent  meet- 
ing of  the  Legislature  to  repeal  or  modify  that  act  was  a  breach  of 
that  arrangement. 

Q.  Because  it  was  part  and  parcel  of  a  legislation  that  was  to  stand 
or  fall  together  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Wasn't  it  verj  bitter  ?  A.  I  think  it  was ;  I  know  it  was  on 
ray  part ;  the  vote  is  strictly  party  vote. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  fact  that  it  was  understood  that  a  portion, 
if  not  all  the  democratic  portion  of  the  Senate,  was,  in  sentiment, 
opposed  to  a  registry  law  ?     A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  that  Mr.  Lord  protested  against  a  registry  law 
and  it  was  with  reluctance  he  consented  to  vote  for  it  7  A.  I  remem- 
ber Mr.  Lord's  opposition  to  the  election  law  was  extreme. 

Q.  Do  you  not  remember  that  the  law  of  1871  essentially  changed 
material  provisions  of  the  law  of  1870,  so  far  as  related  to  the  city 
of  New  York?  A.  I  think  it  did;  was  regarded  so  at  the  time; 
my  recollection  would  be,  that  an  examination  of  it  would  show 
that  it  disposes  of  about  all  the  valuable  features  of  1870. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  that  the  law  of  1871  authorized  the  mayor 
to  appoint  the  inspectors  of  election  ?  A.  I  don't  remember  that 
feature  ;  I  will  say  now  I  think  from  recollection  that  question  was 
Qp  by  way  of  proposed  amendments  to  the  Tweed  charter  passed 
in  1870,  and  it  was  attempted  to  engraft  upon  that  charter  that  pro- 
vision giving  the  mayor  power  to  appoint  inspectors. 
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By  Senator  SoHoomcAKSB : 

Q.  Do  yon  state  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  was  an  arrangement 
made  in  1870  with  respect  to  the  city  laws  to  which  you  have  refer- 
red ?  A.  I  will  say  this,  that  my  understanding  of  it  was  that  if  the 
republicans  would  assent  to  the  passage  of  the  charter  the  democrats 
would  assent  to  a  stringent  election  law  as  the  republicans  might 
present  to  them  for  passage ;  that  was  my  understanding  of  an 
arrangement  at  that  time. 

Q.  Who  made  that  arrangement  ?  A.  It  was  a  general  under- 
standing between  the  democrat  and  republican  members  of  the 
Senate. 

Q.  Who  participated  in  this  arrangement  ?  A.  My  conversation 
was  with  Mr.  Tweed,  who  was  the  democratic  representative  of  the 
party  in  the  Senate  at  that  time. 

Q.  Do  yon  mean  to  say  the  arrangement  was  made  by  yourself  and 
Mr.  Tweed  f  A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  mean  to  say  that;  I  assume  no 
such  prerogative ;  I  mean  to  say,  I  think  I  recollect  conversations 
with  Mr.  Tweed  upon  that  subject,  and  my  understanding  on  the 
matter  was  that  that  was  the  arrangement. 

Q.  Did  your  conversation  with  Mr.  Tweed  result  in  an  arrange- 
ment with  him  ?  A.  I  can't  say  that  the  arrangement  was  the  result 
of  my  conversation  with  Mr.  Tweed;  an  arrangement  was  arrived  at, 
and  my  conversation  with  Mr.  Tweed  was  a  confirmation  of  that 
arrangement. 

Q.  Who  took  part  in  the  making  of  the  arrangement  f  A.  Well, 
sir,  I  think,  perhaps,  I  had  as  much  conversation  upon  the  subject  as 
anybody. 

Q.  Well,  did  the  arrangement,  the  one  that  was  made,  go  any  fur- 
ther than  you  have  already  stated  ;  that  the  election  law  should  be 
made  as  stringent  as  the  republican  members  desired  ;  that  the  law 
should  not  be  afterward  amended  or  interfered  with?  A.  There 
was  no  arrangement  for  the  future ;  the  arrangement  was  honorably 
carried  out,  and  I  think  a  fair  and  honorable  implication  at  the  time 
was,  that  the  law  was  not  to  be  passed  at  one  session  to  be  repealed 
at  the  next. 

Q.  It  was  not  expressly  stipulated  it  should  not  be  amended  or 
repealed  at  the  next  session  f     A.  No. 

Q.  Was  there  a  law  passed  at  the  next  session,  changing  or  amend- 
ing the  law  ?     A.  Tes  ;  my  recollection  is,  there  was  a  law  passed  at 
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the  next  session,  materially  and  radically  amending  the  election  law 
of  1870. 

Q.  Tliis  election  law  of  1870  wasn't  a  registry  law  ?  A.  I  don't 
know  whether  the  provisions  of  it  contained  a  registry  or  not ;  I 
haven't  read  the  act  in  detail. 

Q.  You  stated,  in  substance,  that  breach  of  faith  was  charged ! 
A.  My  recollection  of  that  is,  that  that  question  was  sprung  upon 
the  republican  members  of  the  Senate  by  a  bill  introduced,  substan- 
tially repealing  the  election  law  of  1870 ;  I  remember  very  distinctly 
the  feeling  I  expressed  upon  the  floor  of  the  Senate  at  the  time, 
and  which  my  brother  republican  Senators  expressed  upon  that 
proposition. 

Q.  Can  you  refer  to  the  law  of  1871  [referring]  ?  A.  It  was  sub- 
stantially a  repeal  of  the  registry  law,  'chapter  572  of  the  Laws  of 
1871. 

By  Senator  Spbague  : 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  the  Tw^ed  charter  was  amended  in 
1871  as  well  as  the  election  law  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  in  your  judgment  that  the  amendments  introduced 
in  1871  were  unfortunate  amendments  ?  A.  Well,  yes ;  I  regarded 
them  as  unfortunate,  because  they  vested  in  the  heads  of  four  depart- 
ments, mentioned  in  the  bill,  entire  control  over  the  whole  finances 
of  the  city  of  New  York. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  the  votes  stood  on  those  amendments  in 
1871  ?     A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  Mr.  Woodin  voted  on  those  amendments? 

A.  I  have  not  examined  the  journals  ;  that  act  went  from  the  Senate 

down  t<»  the  Assembly,  and  there  it  was  very  materially  amended ; 

the  first   vote  upon  a  motion  to  concur  in  the  amendments  of  the 

Assembly  was  strictly  a  party  vote,  seventeen  democrats  voting  in  the 

afiirmative,  thirteen  republicans  in  the  negative  ;*  on  the  final  passage 

of  the  bill   the  general  amendments  were  proposed,  with  the  same 

result,  seventeen  to  thirteen,  Mr.  Woodin  voting  in  the  negative  on 
each. 

Q.  How  was  the  vote  upon  the  passage  of  the  bill  originally  in  the 
Senate  before  it  went  down  to  the  house  ?  A.  By  a  vote  of  seventeen 
to  thirteen  the  journal  says ;  thirteen  republicans  against  it. 

Q.  Can  you  state  now,  in  a  few  words,  what  was  the  general  effect 
of  those  amendments?  A.  Eeferring  to  the  act  itself  as  passed  in 
answer  to  the  inqniry  of  Senator  Sprague,  one  of  the  provisions  of 
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the  amendmeDt  will  be  fonnd  nnder  eectioD  101,  article  16 :  ' 
ae  provided  in  the  last  precediDg  Bection,  a  majority  of  the  i 
of  a  board  in  &ny  department  of  the  aity  f^vernment,  and 
board  for  the  revision  and  correction  of  aaseBsmente,  ahall  o 
a  qnornm  to  full;  perform  and  discharge  any  act  or  duty  atii 
poaaesaed  by,  or  imposed  upon  any  department  or  any  board  i 
and  with  the  same  legal  effect  ae  if  every  member  of  sdj  8u< 
aforesaid  had  been  present.  Each  board  may  chooee,  in 
pleasure,  one  of  its  members  to  preside  at  board  meetings,  i 
appoint  a  chief  clerk.  Nu  expense  shall  be  incurred  by 
the  departments,  boardB,.or  officers  thereof,  whetlier  the  c 
expenditnre  sliall  have  been  ordered  by  the  common  council 
unless  an  appropriation  shall  have  been  pi-evioualy  made  covei 
expense.  Themayor,  the  comptroller,  the  commissioner  of  puh 
and  the  president  of  the  department  of  public  parks  of  th 
New  York  shall,  and  are  hereby  directed,  on  or  before  the  fin 
December  in  each  and  every  year  hereafler,  and  immediately  fo 
rent  year,  being  the  year  1871,  and  in  lieu  of  and  snpereedii 
ing  authority  in  relation  hereto,  to  make  and  agree  upon  an 
of  the  various  sums  of  money,  whicli  in  their  discretion, 
required  to  defray  all  the  various  expenses  necessary  for  coi 
the  various  boards,  commissions  and  departments,  whether  ei 
judicial,  legislative  or  admin istracive  of  the  city  government, 
for  paying  the  interest  on  the  city  debt,  and  the  principal  of  s 
tailing  due,  and  for  providing  for  charitable  or  other  objt 
thereupon  to  fix  and  determine  the  amount  of  all  such  « 
which  amount,  when  so  established  by  said  mayor,  comptrol] 
missioner  of  public  works  aud  the  president  of  the  depart 
public  parks,  by  tbe  concurring  votes  of  all  present,  shall 
become  appropriated  as  the  amount  of  money  required  as  a 
That  amount  thus  established  shall  be  certified  to  tbe  board  ' 
visors  of  the  county  of  New  York  by  the  comptroller,  as  tli 
gate  expenses  of  the  city  government  for  one  year,  and  said 
supervisors  are  hereby  empowered  and  directed  annually  to  c 
said  amount  of  money  estimated,  re<}uired  and  certified  ae  i 
to  be  according  to  law  raised  and  collected  by  tax  upon  thi 
real  and  personal,  subject  to  taxation  within  the  said  city  an< 
of  New  York.  The  first'  meeting  of  the  said  mayor,  com 
commissioner  of  public  works  and  president  of  the  deparl 
public  puikd  sliall  he  vailed  by  notice  from  the  said  mayor,  pf 
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served  on  the  members  above  mentioDed.  Subaeqaent  meetings  shall 
be  called  as  the  said  mayor,  comptroller,  commissioner  of  public 
works  and  president  of  the  public  parks  shall  direct.  At  the  first 
meeting  the  said  officers  above  mentioned  shall  organize  by  electing 
one  of  their  number  chairman,  and  shall  appoint  a  secretary." 

Q.  I  don't  care  about  particulars  ^     A.  There  are  other  provisions. 

Q.  As  I  understand  you  that  provision  took  away  from  the  Legis- 
latore  any  provision  of  the  expenses  of  the  city  of  New  York  ?  A. 
Yes,  and  vested  it  in  that  commission. 

By  Senator  Bradley  : 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  that  one  of  the  objectionable  fedtnres  of  the  tax- 
levy  bill  of  1870  was  that  it  vested  in  the  mayor,  comptroller  and 
president  of  the  board  of  supervisors,  the  power  to  audit  the  liabili- 
ties then  against  the  county  of  New  York,  and  providing  that  the 
amount  as  audited  by  them  should  be  paid  ?    A.  I  don't  remember  it. 

Q.  That  so  appears  in  section  4  of  chapter  382 ;  it  is  one  of  the 
two  tax-levy  bills  passed  ;  do  you  remember  now  that  there  were  any 
objections  raised  to  the  tax-levy  bill  of  the  city  of  New  York,  which 
vested  in  the  commissioner  of  public  works  large  powers?  A.  I  can 
only  answer  that  as  I  have  answered ;  my  recollection  is  entirely  at 
fault  in  r^ard  to  the  detail  objections  to  these  bills ;  those  tax-levy 
bills  were  like  the  supply  bill  of  the  State,  we  got  every  thing  in 
them  we  could  not  get  elsewhere.  ^ 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Tweed  appointed  commissioner  of  public  works  soon 
after  the  passage  of  the  charter  in  1870  ?  A.  I  so  anderstood  him 
to  be. 

Q.  You  recollect  whether  Mr.  Sweeney  was  made  commissioner  of 
parks  ?     A.  Mr.  Sweeney  was  commissioner  of  parks. 

Q.  Mr.  Connolly  was  comptroller  ?  A.  Mr.  Connolly  was  comp- 
troller and  Mr.  Hall  mayor,  I  think. 

« 
By  Senator  Schoonmakes: 

Q.  What  position,  in  regard  to  influence  with  his  party,  did  Mr. 
Tweed  occupy  in  the  Senate  of  1870,  as  it  appeared  to  you  ?  A.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  he  had  very  great  influence  with  his  party. 

Q.  You  stated  you  had  conversation  with  him  by  which  you  came 
to  the  conclnsioD  that  the  democratic  party  would  support  the  elec- 
tiou  law ;  when  you  came  to  an  understanding  with  him  on  a  ques- 
tion of  that  kind,  did  you  understand  that  as  having  an  understanding 
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with  tlie  democratic  members  of  the  Senato?  A.  On  that  bhI 
regarded  Mr.  Tweed  as  epeakiog  with  authority;  I  thiok  1 
regarded  bo  by  all  my  asBociiitee  iu  the  Senate. 

Q.  You  judged  that  from  the  influeace  which  he  appeared  t 
cise  over  his  party  iti  the  Senate  t  A.  Yea  ;  I  think  we  all 
stood,  tliat  Mr.  Tweed's  iDfliieiice  with  his  party  was  such  t 
could  make  suggestions  which  would  be  coucnrred  in  by  hie  assi 

Chables  M.  Clancy  sworn  ; 
Examined  by  the  Chaisuan  : 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside!     A.  New  York  city. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation }  A.  I  am  now  justice  of  the  i 
district  civil  court. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  justice)  A.  I  have  been  jneti 
yeare  last  January ;  I  was  elected  tor  an  unexpired  term  of  odi 
and  re-elected  for  a  full  term. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  New  York  I  A.  All  n 
except  the  first  three  months. 

Q.  How  old  are  you!    A.  Thirty-six. 

Q.  Did  you  hold  any  official  position  in  1868  t  A.  Yes,  sir ; 
assiatant  engrossing  clerk  in  1868. 

Q.  What  was  your  politics )  A.  Tammany  Hall  deoiocrat ; 
always  been. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  that  appointment!  A.  Through  the 
many  Hall  members  of  the  Legislature  that  year ;  it  was  th 
year  the  lower  house  had  been  democratic  for  a  long  time. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  hold  that  position  ?     A,  One  term, 

Q.  Did  you  hold  any  other  position  at  the  same  timet     A. 

Q.  Any  business  at  that  time  1     A.  I  was  studying  law. 

Q.  Did  you  hold  any  office  in  1869!  A.  I  was,  part  of  thi 
1869,  complaint  clerk,  which  title  was  altered  to  superintent 
incnmbrance^  in  the  then  street  department  of  the  city  of  New 

Q.  How  did  yon  get  that  appointment!  A.  I  was  appoint 
the  then  street  commissioner,  William  M.  Tweed. 

Q.  What  salary  did  you  get !     A.I  then  had  $1,800  a  year 

Q  Was  that  the  full  amount  of  compensation  !  A.  At  that 
^es,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hold  any  other  office  at  that  timet  A.  No,  I 
that  time  I  was  clerk  for  the  eighteenth  ward  market  commisaii 
bliere  were  three  commissioners  appointed  to  build  the  eig^ 
ffard  market,  and  they  appointed  me  their  clerk. 


'oa  receive  any  paj  ?     A,  Twelve  hundred  dollare.  4 

:  the   two   offices   together  for  a  while?     A.  Yes,  for  a 

long  did  yon  continue  to  hold  tbem  both  1  A.  Well,  I 
«ition  in  the  market  before  I  was  appointed  complaint 
lonld  say  abotit  four  months  T  held  them  both. 

long  did  you  continue  in  your  position  as  market  clerk? 
here  for  more  than  a  year, 

long  did  you  hold  the  other  office  t     A.  I  held  the  other 

the  resignation  of  Mr.  Tweed,  that  is  as  complaint  clerk 
ntendent  of  incumbrances. 

n  did  Mr.  Tweed  resign  %    A,  Id  December  I  shonld  say, 
twenty-necond. 
rhatyear*     A.  Of  1871. 

I,  then,  you  held  it  from  1868  to  1871!  A.  From  1868 
1 ;  I  was  removed  by  Mr.  Van  Ord,  either  the  —  of 
ir  tenth  of  February  following,  can't  say  which  ;  I  think 
tenth  of  February. 

owing  the  31et  of  December,  1871 1  A.  Following  the 
wember,  1871. 

you  hold  any  other  office  from  1868  until  yon  were 
)y  Mr.  Van  Ord  in  1872 1    A.  No. 

r  compensation  during  that  time  yon  say  was  $1,800  t  A. 
JDt  clerk,  and  $1,200  while  I  was  clerk  of  the  market ;  it 
,  after  1870,  to  $3,000  as  superintendent ;  the  other  saper- 

in  that  department  were  $4,000. 

yon  hold    any  other  position  dnnng  1870  than  those  you 

ioned  1     A.  No. 

rou  know  Mr.  William  M.  Tweed  %    A.  Yes  ;  since  I  was 

complaint  clerk  ;  I  became  acqnainled  with  him  in  1868; 

1 1  knew  hira  by  sight. 

n  that  time   ontil    the   Ist   of  January,  1870,  did  you  see 

jntiyi     A.  Yes. 

acted  with  him,  politically,  on  friendly  terms)   A.  Yes. 
OB   of   social   intimacy  ?     A.    I   can't   say    that ;    he   was 
tere    in  hie  demeanor  towards  thot>e  directly  nnder  him ; 
.1  with    those  who  were   in    position  that  power  might  be 

yon  spend  the  winter  of  1870  in  New  York  t  A.  From 
January  to  the  adjoarnment  of  the  L^ialatnre  I  was  in 
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Q.  What  were  you  doing  in  Albany  ?  A.  I  was  detailed  from 
the  department  of  public  works,  I  presume,  in  consequence  of  my 
knowledge  of  legislation,  to  keep  a  record  of  all  matters  pertaining 
to  the  city  of  New  York,  directly  or  indirectly,  and  answer  cor- 
respondence, such  letters  as  Mr.  Tweed  chose  to  hand  to  me,  make 
out  amendments,  prepare  bills,  just  such  matters  as  that. 

Q.  Where  did  you  room  in  Albany  ?  A.  I  roomed  with  him ; 
that  is,  I  had  a  room  that  was  paid  for  by  him. 

Q.  Where  ?    A.  In  the  Delavan  House. 

Q.  A  room  adjoining  the  one  he  occupied  ?  A.  No ;  he  had  there 
two  suites  —  one  for  his  family  and  the  other  for  business ;  I  had  a 
small  room  in  which  I  had  a  desk ;  that  room  opened  with  folding 
doors  into  the  business  parlor. 

Q.  That  business  parlor  you  speak  of  was  one  of  Mr.  Tweed's 
rooms  ?     A.  Yes  ;  my  sleeping  room  was  then  back  of  that  again. 

Q.  On  whicli  floor  in  the  Delavan  ?  A.  Second  floor,  i.  e.^  up  one 
flight  of  stairs ;  the  dining-room  floor. 

Q.  You  acted  under  Mr.  Tweed's  direction  during  the  winter? 
A.  Yes. 

r 

Q.  Were  you  with  him  much  during  the  winter.  A.  All  the 
time  ;  that  is  to  say  I  was  under  his  directions  and  under  his  order. 

Q.  And  in  the  same  room  with  him  a  good  deal  of  the  time  or  not  f 
A.  There  were  two  suites,  consisting  of  four  rooms  of  each  ;  one  suite 
that  was  precisely  the  same,  which  was  occupied  by  his  family,  had  a 
door  leading  in  what  we  called  the  business  suite  of  rooms;  that  is 
where  the  committee  meetings  were  held  and  where  my  desk  was, 
and  his  desk  was  right  adjoining  mine,  that  he  might  read  his  cor- 
respondence and  turn  them  over  to  me. 

Q.  You  kept  yourself  thoroughly  posted  in  regard  to  the  l^isla- 
tion  of  the  city  of  New  York  ?  A.  I  kept  a  record  of  every  bill  in 
the  Senate  or  Assembly  wherever  it  went  to. 

Q.  You  have  got  that  record?  A.  No,  sir;  Mr.  Tweed,  I  pre- 
sume, took  it  with  his  papers  when  he  left  Albany ;  I  had  a  book 
which  was  divided  in  columns,  by  which  I  could  refer  to  any  bill  by 
its  title  and  in  what  committee  it  was  in. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  legislation  in  either  branch  of  the  Legis- 
lature known  as  the  Huckleberry  bill  ?  A.  I  never  knew  that  name 
until  after  the  defeat  of  the  young  democracy  charter  in  the  Assem- 
bly ;  when  that  was  defeated,  then  Huckleberry  and  Tweed  charter 
were  given  to  bills. 
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Do  yoa  remember  the  iatrodnction  of  tbe  proposed  charter  b; 
>nof;  democracy  J  A.  I  couldn't  say  that  I  remember  the  intro- 
>n ;  I  remember  the  bill. 

Ton  remember  the  &ct  there  was  eucfa  a  bill )    A.  Yes. 

Before  which   house,    the   Seoate  or   ABseiubly  f    A.  In  the 

obly. 

That  was  a  bill  that   was  supported  by  what  was  known  the 

»  democracy  ?     A.  Yea. 

Yon  acted  with  the  Tammany  division  ^  A.  Yes  ;  the  young 
cT&cy ;  the  party  called  the  yonog  democracy  were  not  all 
ed  to  Tammany  ;  they  were  opposed  to  Tammany  rule  at  that 

i.  e.,  the  leaders  of  Tammany,  they  joined  together,  I  suppose, 
e  purpose  of  gainiog  the  control  by  a  combination  then  called 
oang  democracy. 

How  far  did  that  bill  progress  to  its  passage  ?     A.  To  the  best 

recollection,  without  referring  to  the  journals  of  the  Honse,  it 
n  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  ordered  to  a  third 
ig ;  a  motion  was  made,  it  occurs  to  ine,  by  Mr.  Burns  or  Mr. 
%  to  disagree  with  the  report,  which  motion  was  carried  and 
sidered  and  defeated. 

What  was  Mr.  Tweed's  position  with  reference  to  that  charter? 
can't  say. 

Know  whether  he  favored  it  or  opposed  it  t  A.  Circumstances 
jped  afterwards  that  he  opposed  it. 

What  position  did  tbe  democrats  take  who  acted  with  Mr. 
d !  A.  As  I  said  before,  there  was  a  division  among  the 
aany  democrats  supporting  those  bills,  because  it  was  generally 
eed  the  rule  of  Tweed  A  Co.,  was  abont  to  be  thrown  over,  and 
natter  of  course  many  left  and  went  to  the  other  side. 
What  position  did  those  who  acted  with  Tweed  take,  with 
nee  to  that  bill ;  you  say  sometimes  the  democrats  acted  with 
nd  others  were  hostile  to  him  ?  A.  There  were  three  or  fonr 
s  outside,  Mr.  Frear,  Mr.  Burns,  Mr.  Bergen,  Mr.  Hitchman, 
B  about  all  I  can  recollect  now,  without  referring  to  the  jonraal, 
roted  to  disagree  with  the  report. 

Bo  you  know  whether  Mr.  Tweed  and  those  who  acted  with 
ook  active  measures  against  the  passage  of  that  proposed  char- 

A.  No,  I  do  not ;  I  knew  that  morning,  how,  I  can't  call  to 
ection,  that  those  bills  would  be  beaten. 
How  did  yon  know  itl    A.  That  I  can't  recall  to  recollection 
Senate,  5o.  68.]  16 
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except,  I  presame,  bearing  a  conversation  that  it  would  be  beaten  in 
the  Assembly ;  there  was  a  meeting  held  the  night  before  in  the 
dining-room  of  the  Delavan  at  which  a  great  many  from  New  York 
were  present,  and  if  my  memory  serves  me  right,  one  of  the  Albany 
papers  commented* upon  it,  The  Journal  I  think,  and  the  result  was, 
there  was  almost  an  unanimous  feeling  on  the  part  of  those  repre- 
senting Tammany  Hall,  to  defeat  ir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  talk  with  members  of  what  was  known  the 
young  democracy  with  regard  to  it  ?  A.  Yes,  1  was  on  good  terms 
with  them. 

Q.  Were  they  anxious  for  its  adoption  when  it  was  introduced  ? 
A.  Undoubtedly ;  after  it  was  defeated,  there  was  an  avalanche  of 
politicians  to  the  other  side. 

Q.  They  clianged  suddenly  from  advocacy  to  opposition !  A. 
There  were  continued  changes;  I  can't  distinguish  the  young 
democracy  as  between  the  whole  of  them;  they  were,  with  few 
exceptions,  democrats ;  the  young  democracy  got  the  name  from  the 
fact  that  the  younger  men  wanted  to  get  control  and  drive  the  older 
men  out. 

Q.  How  was  this  change  brought  out  ?  A.  Of  course  you  rely  a 
great  deal  on  my  memory,  but  my  memory  is  this :  Mr.  Waterbury 
was  the  recognized  leader  of  what  was  called  the  democratic  union 
party,  a  party  in  opposition  to  the  Tammany  Hall  democracy;  the 
democratic  union  were  continually  looking  for  legislation  that  would 
give  them  some  recognition  as  regards  the  patronage  and  control  over 
elections  in  the  city ;  the  result  of  thai  was,  bills  were  brought  here  by 
Mr.  Waterbury,  and  sometimes  by  representatives  of  his ;  as  the 
democratic  cause  became  strong,  Taminany  naturally  became  weak, 
but  not  in  the  minority  ;  then,  when  the  dissension  occurred  in  Tam- 
many Hall,  of  course  there  was  a  combination  of  all  the  outside 
elements  of  Tammany  Hall,  before  the  defeat  of  that  Huckleberry 
charter,  as  it  is  termed. 

Q.  There  was  a  large  number  of  persons  who  did  not  act  with  Mr. 
Tweed,  who  was  here  advocating  its  passage,  were  there  not?  A. 
A  gi'eat  many. 

Q.  You  say  they  suddenly  stopped  from  advocacy  ?  A.  The  city 
was  flooded  with  New  York  politicians,  and  after  this,  bills  were 
beaten  with  what  you  call  the  Huckleberry  charter,  they  all  left  the 
city,  and  the  result  was,  there  was  a  stagnation  in  politics  for  a  while, 
then  in  the  course  of  about  ten  days  the  Oommittee  on  Municipal 
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Affairs,  of  the  Senate,  had  charge  of  what  was  called  the  Tweed 
charter. 

Q.  Do  yoxL  know  of  any  influences  that  were  nsed  to  caase  this 
large  number  of  New  York  politicians  to  desist  from  their  advocacy  ? 
A.  No. 

Q.  Know  of  any  money  being  nsed  ?     A.  No. 

Q.  Know  of  any  oflSces  being  promised  then  by  Tweed  ?  A.  No, 
I  do  not ;  it  was  Mr.  Tweed's  invariable  practice,  if  any  gentlemen 
came  for  conversation,  to  close  the  folding-doors  or  order  me  to  go 
somewhere  else. 

Q.  Do  yon  remember  the  introduction  of  what  is  known  as  the 
Tweed  charter  in  the  Legislature?  A.  I  can't  remember  the  intro- 
duction of  that  bill ;  the  first  I  can  recollect  of  that  was  after  the 
defeat  of  the  young  democracy  charter ;  then  the  first  I  can  recollect 
of  that  is  the  bringing  up  of  the  bill  and  the  Oommittee  on  Municipal 
Affairs  of  the  Senate. 

Q.  You  know  it  was  before  the  Senate  ?    A.  I  do. 

Q.  You  watched  that  as  well  as  every  bill !  A.  Kept  a  record  of 
that;  I  presume  it  was  ten  days  in  the  committee,  and  there  were  at 
least  four  meetings  of  the  committee. 

Q.  You  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Tweed  was  anxious  for  the 
passage  of  the  bill  t    A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  Was  there  any  opposition  to  the  biU  among  the  democrats  in 
the  Senate  ?  A.  I  can't  say  there  was  opposition,  but  there  was 
8ome  dissatisfaction  expressed  by  New  York  city,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  I  took  account  of. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Tweed  used  any  money  or  promising  any 
money  to  secure  the  vote  of  any  Senator  for  the  bill  known  as  the 
Tweed  charter  ?     A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  money  being  raised  in  New  York  to  aid 
in  the  passage  of  the  charter  ?  A.  Rumor  said  it  was ;  I  don't 
myself,  except  as  rumor  had  it,  that  the  departments  were  assessed, 
but  I  have  no  personal  knowledge. 

Q.  Have  you  any  recollection  of  any  improper  infiuence  being 
used  by  Tweed  to  secure  the  vote  of  any  Senator  ?  A.  I  have  not ; 
I  desire  to  state  right  there,  there  were  four  others  with  me  in  his 
employ ;  he  had  an  amanuensis  with  a  room  in  the  suite,  he  had  a 
Bteui^rapher,  he  had  another  clerk ;  I  don't  know  what  his  position 
was  in  New  York,  who  was  the  clerk  of  the  committee  on  Cities  and 
Municipal  Affairs  at  that  time,  and  all  these  had  more  or  less  business 
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ck  and  forth  tbroagli  this  buBiDees  suite  of  rooms ;  Gillespie  was 

lanueDsis;  doo't  know  what  his  first  name  is;  I'dou't  recol 

lat  the  stenographer's  name  was ;  the  olerk  of  the  committee 

iruelins  Cancel  ;  he  resided  at  that  time  in  New  York ;  I   hav 

)n  him  in  five  or  six  years. 

Q,  Who   was   the   other  person  ?     A.  John   Leveridge ;  I   d 

,ow  what  hie  position  was  ;  I  never  knew. 

Q.  He  seemed  to  be  an  assistant  to  Mr.  Tweed  ?     A.  He  had 

inmunication    whatever   with    me,   either  to   give   orders  or 

log  else. 

Q.  He  occupied  the  room  with  you  ?     A.  No,  he  did  not ;   he 

ams  elsewhere. 

Q.  Was  he  there  frequently)     A.  Occasionally  he  would  go  a 

d  wonld  return  ;  he  was  there  four-fitUis  of  the  time. 

Q,  Didn't  he  hold  an  ofiicial  poeition  at  that  time  t     A.  In 

ite  he  held  position  as  inspector  of  boilers. 

By  Senator  Schoonmaeeb  : 
Q.  Where  is  he  now  ?    A.  I  do  not  know,  personally  ;  I  heart 
18  in  Albany  here  last  week. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  feet  that  would  indicate  the  use  of  mo 
favor  of  the  passage  of  the  Tweed  charter }  A.  I  did  not  j  I 
itructed  very  early  in  my  career  with  Mr.  Tweed  to  mind  my  i 
siness,  which  I  very  carefully  attended  to,  to  preserve  my  positi 
3  result  was  I  very  often  heard  remarks  from  diiTerent  people  fi 
jw  York,  who  pretended  to  knew  a  great  deal  which  I  knew  i 
t  trne. 
Q.  Do  yon  know  Senator  Woodin  ?    A.  Yes  ;  that  is,  I  know 

sight,  and  I  conversed  with  him  very  often  when  sent  on  bnsi 

relation  to  bills. 

Q.  Ever  conversed  with  hitn  in  regard  to  securing  his  vote  for 

1 )    A.  No,  never. 

Q.  Ever  see  hira  in  Mr.  Tweed's  room )    A.  That  certainl 

a't  recollect ;  I  have  an  idea  he  was  tliere  the  day  the  Commi 

Municipal  Afi^airs  were   there   meeting,  but  I  have  no  dist 
;ollection. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Senator  Winslow?  A.  Yes;  his  rooms  \ 
joining  Mr.  Tweed's  in  the  Delavan. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr,  Tweed  paying  him  any  money  or  promi 
y  money  to  him  for  hie  services  in  refei'ence  to  the  passage  of 
IJ    A.  No. 
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Q.  Did  jon  have  any  occasion  to  talk  with  him  in  regard  to  billB 
that  were  before  the  Legislature  ?     A.  Tes. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  with  him  in  reference  to  influencing  his  vote  ? 
A.  Never ;  I  talked  with  the  Senators  whenever  I  was  sent  there,  or 
whenever  I  had  directions  touching  any  matter  that  might  come 
up,  the  report  of  a  bill  or  amendment  that  might  be  in  another 
committee. 

Q.  Find  out  the  status  of  any  other  bill  t  A.  I  had  my  business 
to  transact,  to  keep  Mr.  Tweed  well  posted  on  matters  that  would 
come  up ;  probably  he  would  go  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  and 
would  not  get  out  until  they  were  ready  to  adjourn,  so  I  had  those 
amendments  in  their  order  to  present  to  him  as  occasion  required ; 
sometimes  leaving  the  Senate  he  would  leave  instructions  to  speak  to 
this  Senator  or  that  Senator ;  I  was  merely  a  clerk  in  every  sense  of 
the  word. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  conversation,  on  the  part  of  Senators,  in 
reference  to  the  use  of  money  ?     A.  Never,  sir. 

Q.  Or  in  reference  to  any  valuable  thing  being  promised  ?  A. 
Never  heard  any  thing  about  it ;  of  course  you  were  speaking  of  my 
knowledge  ;  I  can't  say  as  to  rumor  in  New  York. 

Q.  You  heard  rumors  in  regard  to  it  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Ever  hear  rumors  in  regard  to  other  legislation  ?  A.  I  never 
heard  of  any  Legislature  that  rumor  did  not  circulate  about. 

Q.  Yon  say  Senator  Winslow's  room  joined  the  rooms  of  Senator 
Tweed  ?     A.  Yes,  adjoining  room,  fronting  on  Broadway. 

Q.  How  many  rooms  did  he  have  ?  A.  That  I  can't  say ;  I  don't 
believe  I  was  in  his  room. 

Q.  Did  you  see  much  of  Senator  Winslow  at  the  hotel  ?  A.  I 
saw  him  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

Q.  Did  he  come  into  the  room  of  Mr.  Tweed  ?     A.  Occasionally. 

Q.  About  how  frequently  would  he  come  in.  A.  I  couldn't  esti- 
mate that  he  was  there  frequently. 

Q.  Every  day  t    A.  Oh  no,  not  every  day. 

Q.  How  often  I  A.  Well,  I  should  strike  a  venture  of  twice  a 
week ;  that  is  a  mere  guess. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  present  at  any  of  the  interviews  between  Senator 
Winslow  and  Mr.  Tweed?     A.  Never,  except  casual  remarks. 

Q.  Did  they  ever  hold  private  interviews  ?  A.  They  were  often 
together. 

Q.  In  private  ?     A.  Private ;  that  is,  I  was  at  my  desk  if  anybody 
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elee  was  present  in  the  large  parlor  ;  I  wse  requested  to  get  out 
tbey  would  have  a  conversation. 

Q.  They  often  had  private  interviews  in  the  way  you  desci 
A,  Not  often ;  he  was  frequently  in  the  room  ;  interviews  of 
kind  I  shoald  say  there  were  not  more  than  two  or  three ;  that 
Mr.  Tweed's  invariahle  practice  to  persons  coming  in. 

Q.  Were  those  interviews  about  the  time  of  the  New  Tork 
bills  before  the  Legislature,  in  which  Mr.  Tweed  took  an  inte 
A.  I  can't  answer  that  qaestion,  not  knowing  the  subject  of 
conversation. 

Q.  I  didn't  ask  yon  the  subject  of  the  conversation,  bnt  of 
interviews,  to  which  you  have  referred,  were  about  the  time  the 
Tork  city  bills  were  pending  before  the  Legislature!  A.  I  can' 
that  to  recolhjction. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Tweed  have  a  safe  in  his  room  at  the  hotel  t.   A. 

Q.  How  large  was  the  safel  A.  It  was  in  the  private  suite; 
safe  I  never  saw. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  it  was  there  f  A.  He  would  take  pi 
in  and  keep  them- there,  and  Mrs.  Tweed  kept  her  jewelry  there 

Q.  For  what  purpose  did  he  have  the  safe  1  A.  For  Mrs.  Tw 
jewelry,  I  presume ;  he  had  his  very  large  diamond  there  at 
time. 

Q.  Did  he  inform  you  the  safe  was  there  for  the  purpose  of 
ting  the  jewelry  in  i  A.  No,  sir ;  he  never  informed  me  of  any  t 
in  his  life. 

Q.  How  do  yon  know  the  safe  was  there  to  keep  his  jewelry  ! 
The  remarks  of  his  lamily ;  son,  daughter  and  neices. 

Q.  Where  was  Senator  Woodin's  room  that  year!  A.  I  oou 
answer  j  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Don't  know  whether  they  were  at  the  Delavan  or  Cod] 
Hall  ?     A.  I  can't  say ;  I  think  they  were  at  Congress  Hall. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  in  the  rooms  of  Senator  Tweed  ?  A.  No. 
I  have  no  recollection  except  on  the  day  of  the  final  meeting  o 
Oomraiitee  on  Municipal  Affairs. 

Q.  What  do  yon  mean  by  its  final  meeting  I  A.  A  report 
given  ont  and  circulated  through  the  press  that  the  Committt 
Municipal  Affairs  would  have  a  final  hearing   on  the  Tweed  chs 

Q.  You  think  Senator  Woodin  was  present  I  A.  To  the  tx 
my  opioion  ;  I  won't  swear  to  it. 

Q.  Was  that  the  day  the  bill  was  reported  !  A.  1  think  no 
think  the  following  day  the  bill  was  reported. 
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Q.  Was  Senator  Woodin  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Munici- 
pal Affairs  ?    A.  He  was  not. 

Q.  You  stated  you  was  sent  with  messages  by  Mr.  Tweed  to  other 
Senators?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  sent  to  Senator  Woodin  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  messages  did  yon  carry?  A.  Verbal  messages  request- 
ing him  to  move  a  bill,  or  something  of  that  sort. 

Q.  Do  you  now.  recollect  any  of  the  messages?  A.  No,  sir;  I 
can't  recollect  any  thing ;  I  was  never  sent  with  messages  to  any 
Senator  that  any  person  might  infer  any  thing  derogatory  to  their 
character  or  any  thing  else. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  any  message  that  you  bore  to  Senator  Woodin  ? 
A.  No. 

Q.  Do  yon  recollect  to  what  bills  any  message  related  that  you 
bore  to  Senator  Woodin  ?    A.  I  cannot. 

Q.  Did  you  carry  any  message  to  Senator  Winslow  I  A.  Fre- 
quently. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  substance  of  any  of  these  messages  ?  A.  No, 
sir ;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Belating  to  bills  before  the  Legislature  ?  A.  Eclated  to  bills, 
or  reports  for  or  against  bills. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Winslow  upon  any  committee  that  had  charge  of  any 
New  York  city  bills?  A.  It  occurs  to  me  that  he  was  upon  banks 
or  insurance. 

Q.  Bemember  he  was  on  the  Committee  on  Heligious  Societies 
with  Mr.  Tweed  ?    A.  I  do. 

Q.  Was  Senator  Woodin  on  any  committee  that  had  charge  of  any 
New  York  city  bills  ?     A.  I  don't  know ;  I  can't  recollect. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  two  tax-levy  bills  of  1870?  A.  Well,  I 
do  in  a  measure ;  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  or  not  Mr.  Tweed  took  an  interest  in  their 
passage  ?     A.  He  undoubtedly  did. 

Q.  A  particular  interest,  a  warm  interest  in  their  passage?  A. 
Well,  sir,  he  was  very  anxious  to  have  them  passed ;  which  they  did 
finally. 

Q.  Did  you  carry  any  messages  in  regard  to  those  bills  to  any 
Senator  ?    A.  None,  that  I  recollect. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  offers  made  by  Mr.  Tweed  to  secure  the 
passage  of  those  bills  ?  A.  I  do  not ;  the  trouble  he;  had  with  those 
bills  was  with  New  York  members. 
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Q.  Sure  ;oa  don't  recollect  of  any  offere  be  made  to  secar 
iseage  of  those  bills)  A.  No  particalar  offer. 
Q.  Do  yoa  reiuember  any }  A.  I  remember  particular  offei 
as  very  aDxioiis  and  very  carefal  aboat  the  bilh  that  tbey  si 
)t  be  interfered  with,  and  he  kept  them  in  his  personal  posset 
Q.  Do  yoa  remember  thoae  bills  contained  a  provision  creat 
>ard  of  audit  ?  A.  I  remember  such  a  provision. 
Q.  And  ^ving  enlarged  powers  to  certain  heads  of  departmei 
lecityl     A.  Yes;  I  remember  that. 

Q.  Do  yon  remember  when  Mr.  Tweed  was  appointed  coi 
oner  of  public  works!    A.  Yes;  he  was  appointed  in  1870. 
Q.  How  soon  after  the  passage  of  the  charter  1    A.  I  think  i 
SB  than  a  week. 

Q.  It  was  certainly  inside  of  a  week !    A,  Yes. 
Q.  Mr.  Connolly  comptroller  I     A.  Tee. 
Q.  Mr,  Sweeney  commiesioner  of  parks  ?     A.  Yes. 
Q.  Of  whom  did  this  board  of  aadit  consist  I     A.  My  recolle 
it  consisted  of  the  mayor,  comptroller,  and  commissioner  of  p 
orks;  I  think'the  board  had  consisted  of  the  mayor,  comptr 
id  ihe  president  of  the  board  of  supervisors. 
Q.  Who  was  president  of  the  board  of   supervisors  J      A. 
weed,  the  commissioner  of  public  works. 

Q.  Those  gentlemen  all  held  their  positions  when  the  tax  I 
ere  passed,  did  they  not  t    A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  say  Mr.  Tweed  did  not  commnnicate  to  yon  any  { 
igotiations  he  had,  if  he  had  any  with  Senators,  in  regard  to  tbi 
ge  of  his  bills  1  A.  Never ;  I  was  instracted  early  in  my  cart 
ind  my  own  business ;  I  did  something  that  he  took  umbrage 
Senator  Sohoonmakbs  —  Never  mind  that. 

By  Senator  B^badlbt  : 
Q.  Did  yon  see  John  Garvey  at  Albany  i    A.  Yes. 
Q.  What  time,  in  reference  to  the  passage  of  the  charter  bil! 
lu  see  liim  at  Albany !     A.  I  remember  a  visit  he  made  to  Al 
It  I  can't  locate  the  time  particularly. 

Q.  How  long  did  he  stay !     A.  I  think  he  went  home  that  n 
at  ia,  he  left  the  Delavan  that  night. 
Q.  Did  yon  learn  what  he  came  for  ?    A.  I  did  not ;  no. 
Q.  Did  yoQ  understand  he  brought  some  money  from  the  c 
ew  York  1    A.  I  did  not  at  that  time. 
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Q.  Do  you  reooUect  whether  it  was  before  or  after  the  passage  of 
the  charter  f  A.  Well,  it  occars  to  me  it  was  after  the  passage  of  the 
charter;  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  it  was  after  the  pas- 
sage of  the  charter. 

Q.  How  long  after  ?    A.  I  couldn't  say. 

Q.  BecoUect  whether  it  was  before  or  after  the  passage  of  the  tax 
levy  I  A.  It  was  before  the  passage  of  the  tax-levy  bill ;  undoubt- 
edly before  that  time. 

Q*  Did  he  have  an  interview  with  Mr.  Tweed  when  he  came  to 
Albany  on  that  occasion  ?  A.  He  came  there  that  night,  at  least  he 
arrived  in  the  evening,  and  I  was  alone  in  the  room  busy  writing, 
and  he  came  into  the  room  and  asked  for  Mr.  Tweed,  and  I  looked 
around  and  said,  ^^ sit  down,'!  guess  he  will  be  in  in  a  few  minutes;" 
he  sat  down,  and  I  can't  say  what  he  said  after  that. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Tweed  come  into  the  room  while  he  was  there  ?  A. 
Mr.  Tweed  was  in  Mrs.  Tweed's  apartments. 

Q.  Did  he  come  into  the  room  ?     A.  Not  while  I  was  there. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  had  an  interview  or  not  ?  A.  I 
do ;  they  had  an  interview. 

Q.  Where  was  it  ?    A.  It  was  directly  in  front  of  my  desk. 

Q.  Were  you  present?  A.  No;  I  came  in  from  the  adjoining 
room,  saw  them  together  and  walked  out  again. 

Q.  Were  they  in  a  private  room  ?  A.  No ;  where  ray  desk  was 
was  a  small  room  adjoining  the  parlor. 

Q,  Were  they  in  there  alone  ?     A.  Tes. 

Q.  You  left  them  alone  }    A.  I  left  them  alone. 

Q.  What  were  they  doing  when  you  left  them  there  ?  A.  They 
were  conversing. 

Q.  Did  yoQ  see  any  money  or  any  thing  in  their  possession ;  any 
papers,  documents,  or  any  thing  of  any  sort  ?     A.  No  ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  saw  them  but  a  moment,  I  suppose?  A.  I  saw  the  gentle- 
men but  a  moment. 

Q.  Was  this*  place  where  they  were — was  it  a  closed  room  so  they 
would  not  be  exposed  to  view  ?  A.  They  were  exposed  to  the  large 
parlor,  but  there  was  no  one  in  the  parlor ;  I  came  from  the  adjoin- 
ing room,  and  as  I  came  to  the  door  and  saw  them  together,  I  walked 
uQt  again. 

Q.  He  came  that  evening  and  went  away  the  next  morning  ?  A. 
Went  away  that  evening  again  ;  he  arrived  say  along  at  about  half 
past  five ;  I  should  say  he  arrived  later  than  that ;  he  arrived  at  ten 
o'clock  at  night  and  left  before  morning. 
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Q.  Did  jon  Bee  them  agaio  after  yon  left  them  in  that  litt 
A.  No ;  I  did  not. 

Q,  Did  yon  afterward  see  or  learn  any  thing  wliich  indie 
parpose  of  John  Garvey's  visit  to  Albany !  A.  Afterwar 
yea. 

Q.  How  did  yon  learn  it  i     A.  On  the  trial  of  Mr.  Tweei 

Q,  Ton  heard  Mr.  Garvey  testify  on  the  trial  i    A.  Tee. 

Q.  Was  that  the  only  time  yon  saw  John  Garvev  at  Albt 
winter  during  the  seBsion  of  the  Legislature  I  A.  No  ;  he  i 
another  time,  and  spent  three  or  fonr  days. 

Q.  When  was  that!  A.  Early  in  the  season;  it  was  h 
Legislature  got  right  down  to  work. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  parpose  of  his  being  in  Albany  thei 
do  not,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  have  private  intercourse  with  Mr.  Tweed  at  tl 
A.  I  can't  say  that ;  I  don't  think  he  did. 

By  Senator  Sohookhaeeb: 

Q.  Did  Tweed  have  a  financial  secretary  t  A,  Well,  I  < 
that  be  did. 

Q.  Or  a  secretary  who  had  charge  of  his  account  books? 
Leverage  used  to  pay  the  bills  generally,  bills  of  the  hot< 
hills,  etc. 

Q.  Did  he  keep  books  of  account  1     A.  That  I  don't  knc 

By  Senator  Bradlet  ; 

Q.  Recollect  whether  Senator  Woodin  was  on  any  commi 
Mr.  Tweed )    A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  I  wish  yon  would  give  a  little  more  definite  idea  what ; 
by  the  meesagesyon  delivered,  orally  or  otherwise,  to  the 
you  have  referred  to ;  you  said  in  relation  to  bills,  you  reco 
were  sent  with  reqaests  to  move  bills  ?  A.  A  request  ti 
bill  or  a  request  to  agree  to  an  amendment,  or  something 
character;  they  were  sU  oral ;  I  brought  no  written  meesa^ 

Q.  Were  these  messages  that  yon  thus  delivered  —  did  t 
relation  to  city  bills,  or  any  bills  excepting  New  York  c 
A.  Yes ;  Mr.  Tweed  was  deeply  interested  in  the  charter  ol 
of  Buffalo  ;  it  occurs  to  me  the  Erie  district  was  represente< 
a  republican  memher,and  the  organization  there  requested  M 
to  take  charge  of  the  amendments  to  the  cbarter. 
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Q.  You  knew  Mr.  Lewis  was  the  member  from  that  district  f  A. 
That  is  correct. 

Q.  "Were  you  ever  requested  by  Mr.  Tweed  to  solicit  Senators  to 
come  to  his  room  f    A.  Never  in  my  life. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  Mr.  Tweed's  being  in  Mr.  Winslow's 
room  ?    A.  Never  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  any  of  those  interviews  you  have  referred  to 
between  Mr.  Tweed  and  Mr.  Winslow,  taking  place  about  the  time 
John  Grarvey  was  in  Albany?  A.  I  can't  locate  these  interviews  at 
that  time. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  of  any  interview  between  Mr.  Tweed  and  Mr. 
Winslow  after  John  Garvey  was  in  Albany,  the  time  you  refer  to 
when  he  went  back  the  same  night  ?  A.  I  can't  recollect  any  inter- 
view particularly  at  that  time  ;  Mr.  Winslow's  rooms  were  so  close 
that  occasionally  he  had  no  business  other  than  to  come  in  to  get  a 
cigar  and  walk  out. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  of  hearing  any  thing  about  a  pool  being  made 
up  in  New  York  city  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  Legislature  in 
Albany,  before  John  Garvey  came  to  Albany  on  that  occasion  t  A. 
Heard  a  rumor  there ;  yes. 

Q.  Before  he  came  to  Albany  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  he  came  to  Albany  did  you  have  any  suspicion  that  he 
came  with  funds  ?  A.  I  did  not ;  I  never  dreamed  he  was  capable 
of  carrying  funds. 

By  Senator  Spbaoue  : 

Q.  You  have  an  indistinct  recollection,  you  say,  of  Mr.  Woodin 
king  at  Mr.  Tweed's  room  on  one  occasion  ;  was  that  a  public  meet- 
iDg  or  a  private  meeting  ?     A.  A  public  meeting. 

Q.  At  whose  request  did  you  understand  Mr.  Tweed  was  acting  in 
reference  to  the  Buffalo  charter !  A.  At  the  request  of  Mr.  War- 
ren, who  represented  the  organization  in  the  city  of  Buffalo. 

Q.  The* democratic  party  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  there  any  man  connected  with  Mr.  Tweed  who  was  known 
as  Mr.  Tweed's  confidential  clerk  or  confidential  man  t  A.  That  I 
cao't  say  that  any  one  was  more  confidential  than  another ;  we  each 
uad  oar  particular  business  to  perform.  « 

Q.  Who  took  charge  of  Mr.  Tweed's  money  matters?  A.  The 
vdIj  money  matters  I  knew  Mr.  Tweed  to  have  were  in  relation  to 
tig  expenses,  which  were  paid  by  Mr.  Leveredge. 
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Q.  Know  whether  Mr.  Tweed  kept  a  bank  account  or  a  banks' 
account  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  bank  ?  A.  The  Broadway  Bank  and  the  Tenth 
National  Bank. 

Q.  Any  one  draw  checks  besides  himself;  did  Leveredge  draw 
checks  ?    A.  I  never  saw  one. 

^      By  Senator  Bradley  : 

Q.  Where  did  yon  say  Mr.  Gillespie  was  ?  A.  I  can't  say  where 
he  is ;  I  saw  him  about  two  years  ago  ;  he  is  a  surveyor. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  that  he  had  gone  away  from  New  York  ?  A. 
No,  I  think  he  is  New  York  somewhere ;  he  resided  in  Albany,  when 
Mr.  Tweed  employed  him  ;  I  don't  remember  his  first  pa  me. 

By  Senator  Sohoonmaker  : 

Q.  What  were  the  relations  between  Mr.  Tweed  and  Senator 
Winslow  ;  were  they  intimate  or  otherwise  ?  A.  Friendly,  I  guess  ;! 
Mr.  Tweed,  in  the  afternoon,  was  very  anxious  to  avoid  any  one;  he 
generally  retired  to  the  private  snite  of  rooms  ;  the  other  rooms 
were  always  open  ;  there  was  a  sideboard  there. 

Q.  Refreshments  ?  A.  Yes ;  it  would  be  very  hard  to  recollect 
parties  who  were  there;  they  were  from. all  parts  of  the  State;  all 
parties,  high  and  low ;  I  paid  little  attention  to  them,  except  I  had 
some  business  with  them. 

By  Mr.  Spbiggs  : 

Q.  That  winter  did  Mr.  Tweed  have  a  great  many  people  here 
who  were  here  on  his  account  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  he  had  fortified  himself  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  was  a  large  number  here  who  were  considered  his 
special  retainers  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  were  mostly  from  New  York  city,  I  suppose  ?  A, 
Yes. 

Q.  Other'  cities  I  A.  I  couldn't  say  from  other  cities ;  I  knew 
those  from  New  York. 

Q.  The  meeting,  you  say,  you  have  a  very  distinct  recollection  oi 
seeing  Senator  Woodin  at  was  a  final  meeting  of  the  committee,  and 
it  was  a  large"  meeting,  and  the  apartments  were  full  ?  A.  Yes  j 
Horace  Greeley  was  there. 

Q.  Mr.  Tilden  there  ?  A.  I  don't  think  Mr.  Tilden  came  it 
there. 
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Q.  It  was  a  full  meetiug,  largely  attended,  and  you  don't  recollect 
distinctly  whether  Senator  Woodin  was  there  or  not  I    A.  Yes. 
Eece88  ontil  4  p.  m. 


CoNGBEBS  Hall,  Albany,  AprU  30,  1877  —  4  p.  m. 
Abram  Van  Vechten,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 
Examined  by  Senator  Carpentbb  : 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside,  Mr.  Van  Vechten  %  A.I  live  in  Albany, 
sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  Albany  ?    A.  Always. 

Q.  How  old  a  gentleman  are  you  ?    A.  I  am  over  fifty. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ?     A.  I  am  a  lawyer  by  profession. 

Q.  Practice  law  in  Albany  ?  A.  I  keep  an  oftice ;  I  have  prac- 
ticed a  good  deal ;  I  can't  say  that  I  devote  a  great  deal  of  my  time 
to  the  practice  of  the  law  now,  I  am  engaged  in  other  kind  of  busi- 
ness ;  I  am  in  the  iron  business. 

Q.  Did  your  practice  lead  you  to  take  any  interest  in  legislative 
matters  ?    A.  Not  of  late  years  ;  it  used  to. 

Q.  Has  it  been  your  practice  for  the  last  twenty  years  to  appear 
before  committees  of  the  Legislature  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  until  within 
the  last  three  or  four  years. 

Q.  It  has  been  your  practice  to  advocate  bills  with  individual 
members  of  the  Legislature  also  ?  A.  Well,  I  don't  know ;  I  have 
often  been  retained  to  look  after  and  protect  interests  in  the  Legisla- 
ture. 

Q.  Retained  in  that  way  you  would  appear  before  a  committee  of 
the  Legislature  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  or  any  legitimate  way  in  aiding  or 
assisting  in  the  passage  or  defeat  of  bills. 

Q.  Conversed  with  members  of  the  Legislature  personally  1  A.  I 
iave,  very  often. 

Q.  In  advocacy  of,  or  in  opposition  to,  bills  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  but 
^^^t  of  late  years ;  I  used  to  do  that ;  I  have  paid  very  little  attention 
v»  it  of  late  years. 

Q.  Did  you  practice  as  late  as  18702    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  it  as  late  as  then  ?  A.  In  1870  there  were  matters 
xfore  the  Legislature  in  which  I  took  an  interest,  in  which  I  was 
^tained,  to  look  out  for  their  interests. 

Q.  What  were  they,  Mr.  Van  Vechten  ?  A.  The  principal  inter- 
est I  was  retained  for  was  the  Erie  railway  interest ;  I  was  retained 
by  them. 
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Q.  Were  yon  retained  to  look  after  any  bill  or  measare,  before  the 
L^slatnre,  in  regard  to  the  government  of  the  city  of  New  York  J 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  retained  to  take  any  interest  in,  or  did  yon  take  an; 
interest  in,  the  measure  known  as  the  Tweed  charter  ?    A.  I  did  not 
took  no  special  interest  in  it ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  take  any  special  interest  in  the  bill  before  the  Le^sla 
ture  known  as  the  election  bill  ?    A.  No  ;  no  special  interest. 

Q.  I  refer  now  to  the  session  of  1870  f  A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not ;  J 
was  not  employed  by  anybody  to  take  any  interest  in  those  bills. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  interest  in  the  proposed  charter  for  New 
York  f    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Known  as  the  "  Huckleberry  charter  t "    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  have  any  conversation  with  members  of  the  L^sla 
tnre  with  regard  to  those  bills  ?  A.  I  don't  think  I  ever  did ;  no 
sir,  unless  it  may  have  been  general  conversation  ;  no  special  conver 
sation  with  any  of  them  in  regard  to  it. 

Q.  Did  you  urge  any  member  to  vote  for  or  against  any  of  th( 
three  bills  I  have  named  ?    A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  not. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  Wm.  Inf.  Tweed  ?    A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  am 

Q.  Acquainted  with  Senator  Woodin  of  the  present  Senate  ?  A 
Whether  I  was  acquainted  with  Senator  Woodin  that  winter  I  couk 
not  say. 

Q.  You  were  acquainted  with  Senator  Winslow?  A.  Was  he  ii 
the  Senate  that  winter  for  the  first  time  f 

Q.  Yes,  sir  ?  A.  I  couldn't  say  positive  whether  I  was  or  not 
Mr.  Tweed  I  knew ;  he  was  a  director  of  the  Erie  railway,  and  m; 
connection  with  the  Erie  railway  necessarily  brought  me  to  a  eertaii 
extent  in  contact  him. 

Q.  What  bill  was  before  the  Legislature  that  winter  affecting  thi 
Erie  railway  f  A.  That  would  be  a  very  hard  matter  for  me  u 
answer. 

Q.  Were  there  several  ?  A.  For  three  or  four  years  I  wa 
retained  by  the  Erie  Railway  Company,  and  it  would  be  very  diffl 
cult  for  me  to  separate  the  legislation  of  one  year  from  another,  o: 
to  remember. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  what  the  nature  of  your  employment  was 
A.  It  was  to  look  after  and  prevent  any  damaging  legislation,  ani 
legislation  supposed  to  be  damaging  to  that  company,  and  to  loo) 
out  for  their  interests  generally  before  the  Legislature. 
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Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  any  money  being  used  or  promised 
to  any  member  of  the  Legislature  to  affect  legislation  in  regard  to 
the  Erie  railroad  that  winter?     A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  of  any  money  having  been  given  or  promised  to 
any  member  of  the  Senate,  or  the  Legislature  of  that  winter,  to  influ- 
ence his  vote  on  any  of  the  bills  named  —  any  of  these  New  York 
bills  that  have  just  been  named  ?    A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  fact  or  circumstance  of  any  money  being 
used  or  promised,  or  any  valuable  thing  given,  to  influence  the  vote 
of  any  Senator  on  any  of  those  bills,  and,  if  so,  st^te  the  fact  or  cir- 
cumstance? A.  Well,  I  know  of  this  circumstance,  sir:  I  was  in 
the  habit  that  virinter,  and,  I  think,  of  other  winters,  of  frequently 
cashing  checks  for  Mr.  Tweed ;  that  is,  he  would  frequently  send 
checks  to  me  to  draw  the  money  for  him  out  of  the  bank. 

Q.  Did  you  cash  any  checks  for  him  that  winter  ?  A.  I  think  I 
mast  have  done  it,  but  I  would  not  be  positive ;  but  whether  the 
money  realized  on  those  checks  were  used  with  the  members  of  the 
Legislature,  I  do  not  know  any  thing  about ;  what  moneys  I  did 
draw,  was  either  handed  to  him  directly,  or  the  agent,  clerk  or  secre- 
tary, or  whoever  it  might  be,  who  brought  me  the  check  to  get  the 
money  on,  and  I  think  I  may  have  indorsed  the  check,  and  sent  him 
to  the  bank  with  it ;  but  my  impression  always  was  that  a  great  deal 
of  that  money  was  used  entirely  outside  of  the  Legislature,  without 
being  able  to  state  any  specific  fact ;  my  impression  was  there  was  used 
a  great  deal  of  money  to  induce  them  to  kill  the  young  democracy 
charter  —  the  men  opposed  to  it,  to  change  their  views. 

Q.  That  is  a  matter  of  supposition  ?  A.  It  is  a  mere  impression 
of  mine ;  it  is  a  fact  of  which  I  have  no  knowledge. 

Q.  Have  you  any  record  or  memorandum  of  checks  cashed  for 
Tweed  1  A.  Not  at  all ;  the  checks  were  sent  to  me,  and  I  drew  the 
money  on  them,  or  else  I  indorsed  the  checks,  and  gave  it  to  the 
party  who  gave  it  to  me,  and  he  went  to  the  bank  and  drew  the 
money. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  amount  of  any  check  you  cashed  ?  A. 
I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  yon  remember  about  what  amounts  they  were  ?  A.  No ; 
I  gacss  some  of  them  were  pretty  large  amounts;  well,  $5,000  or 
$10,000  ;  I  could  not  give  the  amounts ;  it  is  a  thing  that  has  passed 
entirely  oat  of  my  mind. 

Q.  It  was  DO  unusual  occurrence  for  you  to  cash  checks  for  Tweed 
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for  three  or  four  years  !  A.  I  coald  not  say  for  three  or  four  years ; 
it  was  DO  nnusual  circumstance  for  me  to  cash  checks  for  him ;  I 
remember  having  done  it  frequently. 

Q.  What  is  your  best  recollection  in  regard  to  doing  it  in  18701 
A.  Upon  my  word,  I  could  not  tell ;  Mr.  Tweed  was  in  the  Senate 
here,  how  long,  four  years,  was  it  not  ?  I  think  more  than  likely 
I  cashed  checks  for  him  in  1870,  but  I  could  not  say  positively ;  I 
kept  no  record ;  no  memorandum  of  it  at  all. 

Q.  Can  you  state  the  year  in  which  you  are  certain  you  cashed 
checks  for  him !  A.  No,  I  could  not  say  ;  I  have  no  doubt  I  did  in 
1870,  and  I  have  no  doubt  I  cashed  checks  for  him  every  winter  he 
was  here,  yet  I  could  not  certainly  state  so. 

Q.  State,  as  nearly  as  you  can,  the  amount  of  money  you  furnished 
him  on  his  checks  in  1870 1  A.  That  I  could  not  state  ;  I  could  not 
state  that  all,  sir ;  I  rather  think  they  were  checks  for  considerable 
amounts,  and  I  think  he  wanted  generally  large  bills  for  his  checks. 

Q.  To  the  amount  of  $100,000  or  $500,000?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  aggregate  for  the  session  of  1870?  A.  No  ;  no  such  sums 
as  that. 

Q.  It  would  be  more  than  $1,000  ?  A.  Yes ;  probably  more  than 
that. 

Q.  Should  you  think  $100,000  ?  A.  I  don't  think  I  ever  cashed 
a  check  for  that  amount. 

Q.  Not  one  check ;  the  aggregate  for  that  winter  ?  A.  I  couldn't 
answer  that :  I  have  no  record  or  memorandum  of  it. 

Q:  Would  it  be  $300,000  to  your  best  recollection  ?  A.  No ;  I 
don't  think  I  have  cashed  checks  for  him  for  any  such  amoonts. 

Q.  I  am  speakii^  of  the  aggregate,  now,  for  the  winter ;  do  you 
know  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  money  ?  A.  No  ;  no  idea  at  all ; 
as  I  tell  you,  I  had  an  impression  on  my  mind  that  a  good  deal  of 
money  which  he  drew  here  during  the  winter  was  used  to  buy  up 
the  young  democracy. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  winter  or  spring  were  they  cashed  ?  A, 
During  the  course  of  the  winter ;  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  at  the  time  of  cashing  those  checks,  or  any 
of  them,  there  was  some  immediate  measure  affecting  New  York  city 
before  the  Legislature?     A.  No ;  I  don't  think  I  could  say  that. 

Q.  Why  do  you  say  you  thought  he  needed  the  money  to  buy  up 
the  young  democracy  ?  A.  I  did  not  say  that  I  thought  he  wanted 
the  money  tor  that  purpose,  but  I  said  this,  that  I  was  always  under 
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the  impression  that  he  used  a  great  deal  of  money  in  this  contest 
that  was  going  on. 

Q.  What  gave  yoa  that  impression  ?  A.  As  I  say,  there  was  an 
immense  number  of  politicians  here  from  New  York ;  the  current 
at  first  was  strongly  in  favor  of  the  charter,  in  opposition  to  Tweed, 
and  I  know  it  was  my  impression  that  the  opinion  of  a  great  many 
of  those  men  was  changed,  and  I  supposed  it  was  changed  by  the  use 
of  money  ;  that  is  the  impression  formed  on  my  mind  at  the  time. 

Q.  You  have  no  evidence  of  that  t  A.  No,  sir ;  they  were  a  class 
of  men  that  I  thought  were  — 

Q.  That  was  simply  rumor,  was  it !  A.  Well,  simply  rumor ;  I 
had  no  knowledge,  of  it ;  I  never  knew  of  his  paying  a  cent  to  any  of 
them. 

Q.  Was  the  money  drawn  about  the  time  the'  Huckleberry  charter 
was  before  the  Legislature  f  A.  I  guess  that  was  pending  here  some- 
time, but  I  could  not  remember. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  you  cashed  his  checks  before  or 
after  those  bills  were  disposed  of}  A.  I  couldn't  tell  you  when  that 
bill  was  disposed  of;  no,  sir  ;  I  couldn't  answer  that. 

Q.  Was  the  cashing  of  the  checks  connected  in  your  mind  with  the 
defeat  of  that  charter?  A.  No;  I  did  it  as  I  frequently  did  it  for 
other  parties  here  in  Albany ;  perhaps  not  for  so  large  amounts. 

Q.  How  many  different  times  during  that  winter  did  you  cash  his 
check }     A.  That  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  answor. 

Q.  A  great  many  times  ?    A.  Well,  no,  not  a  great  many  times. 

Q.  On  twenty  different  occasions  ?  A.  No,  perhaps  three  or  four 
times. 

Q.  What  was  the  amount  oi  those  checks  you  cashed  for  him  that 
winter!     A.  That  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  Over  $100,000 }  A.  It  is  under  $100,000  ;  a  good  deal  under 
that. 

Q.  Over,  or  under  $50,000?    A.  It  must  have  been  under  $60,000. 

Q.  Was  it  fifty  as  near  as  you  can  get  at  the  amount?  A.  Well, 
now,  Mr.  Senator,  all  I  know  is  I  was  in  the  habit  of  cashing  his 
checks,  but  I  don't  think  that  I  ever  cashed  any  check  to  the  amount 
of  $10,000;  I  may  have  to  the  amount  of  $10,000,  and  I  may  have 
to  the  amount  of  $20,000  ;  I  know  I  would  cash  his  checks  for  what- 
ever he  sent  to  me ;  if  he  sent  me  a  check  asking  me  to  cash  it  for 
him,  I  would  do  it ;  I  supposed  he  was  perfectly  responsible,  and  that 
his  check  was  good. 
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Q.  How  would  you  cash  his  cheeks  I  A.  I  would  take  it  to  the 
bank,  and  get  the  money,  or  else  I  would  indorse  it,  and  give  it  to 
the  party  who  brought  it  to  me,  and  he  got  the  money. 

Q.  Who  brought  it  to  you }  A.  Some  of  the  men  connected  with 
Tweed,  or  hanging  about  him. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  names  of  any  person  f    A.  No. 

Q.  You  would  hesitate  a  little  about  drawing  $50,000  and  handing 
it  to  the  messenger  boy  ?  A.  If  it  was  as  much  as  that,  I  think  I 
would  have  taken  it  to  him  ;  I  don't  think  that  I  ever  cashed  a  check 
for  him  for  $50,000 ;  no,  I  am  certain  I  did  not,  but  on  reflection,  I 
doubt  if  ever  I  cashed  a  check  for  over  $10,000. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  name  of  persons  who  came  there  !     A..' 
No  ;  frequently  they  would  be  brought  to  my  house  before  I  left  my 
house  in  the  morningj  with  a  request  for  me  to  get  them  cashed  for 
him. 

Q.  Did  the  man  who  brought  the  checks  wear  a  mask?    A.  No. 

Q.  Or  come  in  disguise  }  A.  No,  but  as  I  say  Mr.  Tweed  had 
about  him  a  good  many  men,  secretaries  or  messengers,  I  don't  know 
what,  men  that  I  did  not  know  at  all ;  checks  were  never  bi*oaght 
payable  to  me  or  my  order  nor  to  any  individual ;  I  guess  they  were 
payable  to  his  own  order ;  I  may  very  likely  have  put  my  own  name  to 
the  back  of  them,  and  I  might  not  have  done  it. 

Q.  Didn't  you  know  for  what  purpose  the  money  was  to  be  used  t 
A.  Not  the  slightest. 

Q.  Have  any  conversation  with  him  in  reference  to  what  they 
were  to  be  used }  A.  Not  the  slightest ;  he  never  asked  me  to  aseist 
in  the  New  York  legislation,  and  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  of  receiving  any  of  those  mysterious  checks 
about  the  time  the  New  York  charter  bill  was  before  the  Legislatare, 
known  as  the  tweed  charter  I  A.  Well,  I  don't  know  how  long 
that  was  before  the  Legislature. 

Q.  Or  shortly  after  the  passage  of  that  bill?  A.  I  don't  think  it 
was  shortly  after  the  passage  of  that  bill,  because  I  think  it  was 
earlier  in  the  winter ;  I  don't  know  when  that  bill  did  pass ;  I  do 
not  think  I  asked  any  of  his  checks  the  latter  part  of  the  winter  at  all. 

Q.  It  passed  April  fifth ;  do  you  remember  whether  yoa  caahed 
his  checks  before  or  after  April  fifth  ?    A.  No,  sir,  I  could  not 

Q.  You  cannot  remember  what  bill  was  before  the  legislature 
about  the  time?     A.  At  the  particular  time  when  I  cashed  it? 

Q.  Yes,  sir.     A.  No,  sir,  I  cannot. 
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Q.  Did  yon  take  any  interest  in  the  tax*levy  bills  of  New  Tork  f 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  have  any  conversation  with  Senator  Woodin  that  win- 
ter in  reference  to  New  York  city  matters  ?    A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  With  Mr.  Winslow }  A.  No,  sir ;  they  wei^  matters  in  which 
I  took  no  sort  of  interest ;  I  had  no  interest  in  them  at  all. 

Q.  Did  yoQ  pay  any  money  or  raise  any  money  for  the  purpose  of 
the  Erie  Bailway  company  f    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  To  secure  the  passage  of  any  bill  ?  A.  No,  sir  ;  my  business 
in  connection  with  that  was  simply  I  was  paid  a  retainer,  I  believe, 
before  the  session  commenced,  or  about  the  time  it  was  commenced, 
and  was  paid  afterwards. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  you  paid  that  winter  for  legal  ser- 
vices? 

Senator  Spsagub —  By  the  Erie  road  ! 

The  Ghaibman  —  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Spbaqub  —  Is  that  competent } 

The  WriNESs  —  I  don't  know  as  I  have  any  objection  to  answer- 
ing it  if  I  could  remember  it  correctly ;  this  cashing  of  checks  had 
no  connection  with  the  Erie  railroad  ;  Tweed  had  nothing  to  do  with 
that ;  as  I  say,  the  impression  that  I  always  had  was,  that  a  good  deal  of 
that  money  was  used  by  these  New  York  politicians ;  without  know- 
ing any  thing  about  it,  that  was  the  impression  I  always  had. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  thing  about  money  being  raised  in  New 
York  city  to  aid  the  passage  of  any  bill,  or  defeat  of  any  bill }  A. 
No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Sohoonmakkb  : 

Q.  Were  yon  retained  by  Tweed  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  mean  for  the  Erie  railway  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  retained  yon  ?    A.  The  president  of  the  company. 

Q.  Who  was  he }    A.  Mr.  Gould. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conferences  with  Mr.  Tweed  in  regard  to 
that  retainer  t  A.  Never ;  I  don't  know  that  he  ever  knew  I  had 
It ;  he  knew  of  course  that  I  was  interested  in  any  legislation  affect- 
ing the  Erie  railroad. 

Q«  Did  you  have  any  conversations  or  conferences  with  him  in 
regard  to  the  Erie  railway  matters  ?  *A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  undoubtedly 
talked  to  him  in  reference  to  bills  pending  here  which  affected  the 
Erie  railway. 
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Q.  Do  you  remember  that  you  did  ?  A.  I  don't  remember  dis- 
tinctly that  I  did,  but  I  have  no  doubt  but  I  did  ;  he  waa  a  director 
of  the  company,. and  interested  in  the  company,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  I  did  confer  with  him. 

Q.  Do  you  mead  to  imply  that  the  checks  you  cashed  were  for 
Erie  railway  purposes?  A.  No,  sir;  I  know  that  they  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Erie  railway  ;  it  was  a  mere  matter  which  I  have  often 
done  for  other  parties. 

Q.  No  matter  , about  that?  A.  The  checks  were  cashed  here  in 
the  city  by  an  Albany  bank. 

,  Q.  A  negative  answer  was  sufficient  for  that  question  ;  were  you 
connected  with  a  bank  in  Albany  at  that  time  ?  A.  No  ,more  than 
keeping  a  bank  account. 

Q.  I  mean  as  an  officer  of  a  bank  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  a  director  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  take  the  cliecks  or  send  them  to  any  particular  bank 
in  Albany  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  were  always  cashed  at  my  own 
bank. 

Q.  Which  one  was  that  ?     A.  The  Mechanics  and  Farmers'. 

Q.  You  stated  that  Tweed  usually  desired  large  bills ;  how  large 
were  the  bills  that  he  desired  ?  A.  Well,  they  were  probably  bills 
of  over  $100. 

Q.  What  is  your  recollection  as  to  the  size  of  the  bills?  A.  My 
recollection  is  that  he  wanted  large  bills ;  when  I  say  large  bills, 
bills  of  $100  or  over. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  any  bills  of  the  denomination  of  $1,000?  A. 
Well,  I  could  not  say ;  I  think,  when  I  went  to  the  bank  myself,  I 
saw  the  cashier  of  the  bank,  and  asked  him  to  have  the  check  cashed 
for  me,  and  the  bills  would  be  done  up  in  a  bundle,  and  I  don't  think 
I  ever  counted  them  or  examined  them  at  all,  when  I  drew  the  money 
in  that  way. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  they  were  large  bills  ?  A.  Because  I  gen- 
erally asked  him  to  get  me  large  bills. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  for  bills  of  $1,000?     A.  I  don't  think  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  understanding  with  Tweed  in  reference  to 
cashing  checks  for  him  ?     A.  No,  sir  ;  not  at  all. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Tweed  unknown  at  the  bank  ?  A.  He  was,  undoubtedly, 
known  by  reputation  ;  the  checks  were  checks  on  a  New  York  bank. 

Q>  Why  was  it  that  the  checks  were  sent  to  you  to  be  cashed  f  A. 
Because  he  knew  me  ;  probably  knew  that  I  kept    a  bank  account 
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and  knew  that  I  was  known  at  the  bank  here ;  I  know  of  no  other 
reason. 

Q.  Was  there  any  nnderstanding between  yon  on  the  subject?  A. 
Not  the  slightest ;  it  was  done  as  a  mere  matter  of  favor  to  him,  as  I 
would  for  any  gentleman  whom  I  knew  to  be  responsible. 

Q.  Do  yon  say  the  checks  were  payable  to  your  order  ?  A.  They 
were  not  payable  to  my  order,  I  know  that ;  I  think  they  must  have 
been  payable  to  his  own  order ;  I  am  very  sure  they  were, 

Q.  Yon  never  cashed  these  checks  with  your  own  funds  ?  A.  No, 
sir ;  I  merely  took  the  checks  to  the  bank  and  drew  the  money  on 
them ;  either  drew  the  money  on  them  myself,  or  else  would  indorse 
the  check  if  it  was  not  for  a  very  large  amount,  and  handed  it  back 
to  the  messenger  and  told  him  where  to  get  the  money,  and  the  bai)k 
would  cash  the  check  on  the  strength  of  my  indorsement. 

Q*  At  that  time  did  yon  know  who  the  messenger  was  that  brought 
these  checks  t  A.  I  must  have  known  it  was  some  of  Tweed's 
hangers-on. 

Q.  Do  yon  remember  his  name  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  his  name  John  Leverich  ?  A.  I  know  John  Leverich ; 
whether  he  ever  brought  me  a  check  or  not  I  could  not  say  ;  but  I 
knew  that  there  was  such  a  man  here. 

Q.  Did  yon  know  Charles  M.  Clancey,  the  man  who  was  examined 
here  to-day ;  he  was  one  of  his  secretaries  at  that  time,  or  clerk  ?  A. 
I  may  have  known  him ;  yes,  sir,  I  guess  I  did  know  Clancey. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  he  brought  yon  any  checks!  A. 
No«  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  Cornelius  Corson  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  one  of  Tweed's  clerks  ?     A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  he  was. 

Q.  Did  he  bring  you  any  checks?  A.  Upon  my  word,  Mr. 
Senator,  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Qillispie?  A.  I  do  not  remember  knowing  any 
such  man. 

Q.  Did  you  hand  any  bills  to  any  such  persons  that  I  have  named, 
Carson,  Clancey,  Qillespie  or  Leverich  ?  A.  I  couldn't  say,  sir ;  I 
think  possibly  I  may  have  gone  to  the  bank  with  the  parties  who 
brought  me  the  checks,  and  drawn  the  money  and  handed  it  to  them  ; 
bnt  as  I  say,  it  is  a  thing  that  is  entirely  out  of  my  mind. 

Q«  Do  you  mean  to  say,  or  do  you  not,  that  in  the  aggregate  you 
drew,  or  assisted  in  drawing,  as  much  as  $100,000 on  Tweed's  checks? 
A.  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  I  remember  of  having  drawn  any  such 
amoant  that  one  year. 
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Q.  I  speak  of  that  one  yeart  A.  That  I  conld  not  say;  I  cannot 
disconnect  ray  cashing  checks  that  winter  from  any  other  winter. 

Q.  Yon  stated  that  it  was  your  impression  that  the  change  was  pro- 
duced in  the  attitude  of  the  young  democracy  by  the  use  of  money  t 
A.  That  was  the  impression  formed  on  my  mind  at  the  time ;  in 
plain  words,  I  always  imagined  the  young  democracy  outside  — 

Q.  Please  stop  a  moment ;  I  don't  ask  for  your  imaginations}  A. 
I  never  saw  any  money  paid  them ;  when  I  speak  of  the  young 
democracy  I  mean  New  York  politicians  outside  of  the  Legislature. 

Q.  Name  some  of  the  men  prominent  as  leaders  of  the  young 
democracy  at  that  time  t  A.  I  think  Mr.  Morrissey  was  prominent 
as  a  leader,  and  I  think  before  the  thing  was  over  the  troops  deserted 
hip  and  left  him  alone,  and  I  always  supposed  money  did  that. 

Q.  Name  some  of  them  !     A.  They  were  men  I  did  not  know. 

Q.  Gould  you  name  any  other  t  A.  They  were  men  of  no  acquaint- 
ances of  mine. 

Q.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  there  was  any  change  of  opinion  in 
Mr.  Morrissey  ?  A.  No ;  I  think  Morrissey's  troops  deserted  him 
before  the  fight  was  over,  and  he  stood  pretty  much  alone,  and  I  Iiave 
no  doubt  the  examination  of  the  books  of  the  Delavan  House  will 
show  that  Tweed  paid  an  enormous  amonnt  of  board  bills,  that  win- 
ter, for  different  people ;  this  is  no  knowledge,  merely  an  impreosion 
formed  on  my  mind  at  that  time  that  I  have  retained  to  tlie  present 
time ;  I  think  in  that  fight  between  Mr.  Tweed's  party  and  the  yonng 
democracy,  with  one  it  was  a  struggle  to  keep  power,  and  with  the 
other  to  get  it ;  my  impression  was  there  was  a  great  deal  of  money 
spent;  Mr.  Morrissey  was  a  leading  man  among  them,  and  my 
impression  was,  a  great  deal  of  money  was  used  to  steal  Morrissey's 
troops  away  from  him ;  they  came  here  and  agreed  with  Morriaeey 
it  was  a  bad  thing  to  pass  the  Tweed  charter,  as  it  was  called. 

Q.  Were  you  connected  with  any  political  party  that  year  f  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  party  ?     A.  The  repnblican  party  in  politics. 

Q.  What  brought  you  and  Tweed  together,  being  of  opposite  partiest 
A.  As  I  am  in  connection  with  the  Erie  railway,  to  a  certain  extent, 
it  brought  me  in  contact  with  Mr.  Tweed,  but  not  in  connection  with 
such  matters. 

Q.  You  have  stated  the  cashing  of  checks  had  no  relation  to,  or 
connection  with,  the  Erie  railway?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  it  brought  about  the  intimacy  between  yourself  and 
Tweed  in  other  matters  ?    A.  There  was  no  intimacy  between  ns. 
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Q.  Well,  the  confidential  relations  in  regard  to  checks  ?  A.  I 
should  hardly  call  that  confidential  relations ;  I  had  no  confidential 
relations  with  him. 

Q.  Were  you  in  any  business  that  year  except  to  look  to  the  defeat 
or  passage  of  bills  ?    A.  I  had  my  law  office. 

Q.  Did  yon  give  your  time  to  the  practice  of  law  or  to  the  busi- 
ness of  legislation  t  A.  I  think  I  devoted  considerable  time  that 
winter  to  interests  in  and  about  the  Legislature ;  I  am  answering 
all  the  questions  the  committee  put  to  me  without  any  hesita- 
tion; I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  power  has  been  conferred 
upon  them,  but  I  would  like  to  know  whether  it  all  has  refer- 
ence to  the  subject-matter  of  the  investigation  which  they  are  called 
upon  to  investigate ;  I  do  not  make  any  objections ;  I  have  not 
made  any  objections  to  answering  a  great  many  of  those  questions. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Tweed  during  that 
seflsioD  in  regard  to  the  use  of  money  ?    A.  None  at  all. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Tweed  state  to  you,  at  any  time,  for  what  purpose  he 
deeired  the  money  that  you  procured  upon  his  cheeks !  A.  No,  sir ; 
be  did  not. 

Q.  Did  he  intimate  in  any  way  !    A.  Never  intimated  to  me. 

Q.  Did  he  state  to  you  that  he  desired  the  money  for  any  purpose 
whatever  t  A.  Not  at  all ;  simply  asked  me  if  I  would  get  the 
money  for  him  ;  sent  to  me  and  asked  me  to  get  the  money  on  the 
ebeck ;  no  intimation  as  to  what  use  was  to  be  made  of  it  or  what  he 
wanted  of  it. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  from  Tweed  or  otherwise,  that  he  was 
aoxions  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  tax-levy  bills  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  have  any  conversation  with  you  in  relation  to  the  action 
of  the  republican  senators  ?     A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  I  mean  upon  these  bills  t  A.  Certainly  he  never  did  ;  I  don't 
think  he  ever  asked  me  to  assist  him  or  do  any  thing  towards  it. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  Tweed,  after  the  adjourn- 
ment ot  that  session,  in  regard  to  these  New  York  city  measures,  or 
the  action  of  any  republican  Senator  in  respect  to  those  measures  t 
A.  l^o,  sir,  I  did  not ;  I  don't  think  I  saw  him  after ;  I  never  saw 
Tweed  except  here  in  Albany. 

Q.  When  have  yon  seen  him  last  ?  A.  I  have  not  seen  him  since 
his  iirst  trial ;  I  have  not  seen  him  since  he  has  been  in  custody. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  communication  with  him  }  A.  None  at  all ; 
not  a  word  or  a  line. 
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Q.  Neither  by  letter  nor  throngh  any  other  person  ?  A.  Not  a 
word ;  no  commnnication  of  any  kind  or  description. 

Q.  Has  he  with  yon  ?  A.  Not  at  all ;  I  do  not  know  how  long  it 
is  since  that  first  trial  took  place. 

Q.  Did  yon  receive  money  from  Tweed  to  use  in  r^ard  Erie  legis. 
lation  ?     A.  Not  at  all,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  receive  any  thing  more  from  him  than  yonr  own  per- 
sonal retainer?  A.  I  did  not  receive  that  from  him ;  I  reoeived  that 
from  the  company  itself. 

Q.  Mr.  Gonld  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  receive  money  from  any  other  person  than  Tweed  to 
be  nsed  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  legislation  in  regard  to  New 
York  city  ?     A.  I  did  not,  sir. 

By  Senator  Bradlbt  : 

Q.  Had  you  known  Mr.  Tweed  before  he  came  to  the  Senate  f  A. 
I  don't  think  I  had ;  no,  sir ;  and  yet  I  would  not  be  certain  ;  I  might 
have  known  him ;  oh,  I  must  have  known  him. 

Q.  I  mean  personally !  A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  must  have  known  him  per- 
sonally before  he  came  to  the  Senate. 

Q.  During  the  four  years  you  was  in  the  Senate,  did  yon  give  con- 
siderable of  your  attention  to  legislation  t  A.  I  did  to  certain  inter- 
ests about  the  Legislature ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  an  intimacy  grow  up  between  you  and  Mr.  Tweed  while  he 
was  in  the  Senate  —  what  I  mean  by  that  is,  an  intimacy  that  made 
you  personal  friends?  A.  Well,  no  particular  confidential  intimacy 
between  us;  my  connection  with  the  Erie  railroad,  and  thefaetofhie 
being  a  director,  necessarily  brought  us  into  contact  to  a  certain 
extent. 

Q.  Did  yon  spend  some  portion  of  your  time  in  Mr.  Tweed*8  room 
with  him?  A.  A  very  little  time,  sir;  I  never  was  in  the  habit  of 
spending  a  great  deal  of  time  there. 

Q.  Your  duties  about  the  Legislature  brought  you  in  contact^  I 
suppose,  with  the  members  of  that  body  ?  A.  It  did  with  some  of 
them ;  yes,  sir,  and  it  led  me  to  keep  an  eye  on  what  was  going  on 
generally. 

Q.  Did  you  endeavor  to  become  acquainted  with  the  members  of 
the  Legislature  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  a  great  many  of  them  I  did  not  know 
at  all,  but  some  of  them  I  did. 

Q.  Was  your  acquaintance  confined  mainly  to  members  of  the 
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Legialatnre  belonging  to  the  same  political  party  you  did  t  A.  Mostly ; 
yes,  Bir. 

Q.  Whatever  influences  yon  exerted  for  legitimate  purposes  of  leg- 
islation was  npon  those  members  t  A.  Well,  no^  I  could  not  say  that ; 
I  think  I  would  be  likely  to  argue  the  question  with  the  democrats. 

Q.  You  would  not  as  much  as  those  you* became  acquainted  with  t 
A  No,  probably  not. 

Q.  Your  relations  with  Mr.  Tweed,  while  he  was  here,  enabled  you 
to  learn  what  his  desires  were  in  respect  to  New  York  legislation  ?  A. 
I  think  they  would. 

Q.  Yon  were  friendly  to  Mr.  Tweed  i    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  endeavor  to  have  your  views  harmonize  with  his  upon 
the  subjects  that  you  recollect  t  A.  It  was  a  matter  of  no  consequence 
to  me  whether  my  views  harmonized  with  his  or  not. 

Q.  You  don't  recollect  that  you  did  any  thing  counter  to  his  wishes  ? 
A  No,  I  don't  recollect ;  I  mean  in  matters  of  this  kind  in  which  I 
was  not  concerned,  in  which  I  had  no  special  interest. 

Q.  You  know  that  he  regarded  you  as  his  friend  ?  A.  I  think  he 
did ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  regarded  him  as  your  friend  ?  A.  Well,  yes ;  outside  of 
politics^ 

Q.  So  far  as  you  had  any  views  or  desires,  with  respeot  to  legisla- 
tion, you  endeavored  to  obtain  his  aid  as  a  legislator  f  A.  Yes,  sir ; 
I  should  think  very  likely,  I  did. 

Q.  You  talked  freely  with  him  on  that  subject  t  A.  Probably  I  did ; 
yea,  sir. 

Q.  He  did  not  neglect  to  advise  you  what  he  desired,  did  he,  to 
enable  yon  to  aid,  so  far  as  you  could,  in  your  way,  to  do  so  ?  A.  I 
don't  think  he  ever  asked  me  to  aid  or  assist  him  in  any  matters  of 
eity  legislation  at  all ;  I  am  very  confident  that  he  did  not. 

Q.  Were  not  your  services  about  the  Legislature  applied  wherever 
they  could  be  made  available  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  not  by  any  manner  of 
means. 

Q.  Wherever  tliey  could  do  the  most  good  or  produce  the  most 
wholesome  legislation  ;  was  not  that  so !  A.  No ;  I  don't  think  I 
was  quite  so  public-spirited  as  that. 

Q.  Gail  you  tell  why  yon  were  consulted  by  Tweed  to  indorse 
his  checks  t  A.  I  don't  know  ;  I  have  not  said  I  used'to  indorse  his 
checks. 

Q.  Well,  to  cash  his  checks,  if  you  please !    A.  I  know  of  no  rea- 
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BOD  other  than  this,  Mr.  Senator,  that  I  had  known  Tweed,  Tweed 
knew  me,  but  knew  that  I  kept  a  bank  accoant,  and  possibly  knew 
that  I  had  passable  credit  in  the  bank,  and  probably  knew  that  the 
bank  wonld  cash  checks  on  the  strength  of  my  indorsement,  or  on 
my  bringing  them  to  them ;  I  think,  possibly,  I  may  have  pat  mj 
initials  also  np  in  the  comer. 

Q.  Were  not  other  men  having  the  same  credit  and  the  same  facil- 
ities yon  had  in  Albany,  to  get  the  checks  cashed  !  A.  There  might 
have  been. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  of  any  reason  why  yon  were  consulted  by  Tweed ! 
A.  I  have  no  reason  other  than  this,  that  Tweed  knew  me  very  well 
and  knew  I  kept  a  bank  aoconnt,  and  that  I  had  credit  at  the  bank, 
and  he  wonld  ask  me  to  get  his  checks  cashed. 

Q.  Didn't  you  understand  that  it  was  a  transaction  of  a  oonfiden- 
tial  character  that  Mr.  Tweed  did  not  desire  to  have  exposed,  and 
he  had  that  confidence  in  you  that  you  were  the  one  he  selected  to 
do  it  t    A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  Had  you  any  idea  of  that  kind }  A.  Not  at  all ;  any  thing 
more  than  any  stranger  had  who  should  come  to  me  and  ask  me 
to  get  the  money  on  his  check. 

Q.  Didn't  you  understand  the  use  designed  to  be  made  of  this 
money  was  such  that  he  would  not  desire  to  have  it  public !  A. 
Not  at  all. 

Q.  Were  things  pretty  easy  about  the  Legislature  that  winter  f  A. 
What  do  yon  mean  by  "  easy  t " 

Q.  I  mean  so  easy  that  it  was  not  a  matter  of  much  importance, 
whether  the  use  of  money  was  exposed  qr  not!  A.  I  think  it  was 
not ;  I  do  not  know  how  the  members  of  the  Legislature  or  the  public 
regarded  it ;  I  should  regard  it  as  a  matter  of  some  importance. 

Q.  I  understood  yon  to  say,  that  you  had  the  impression  that  he 
used  money  to  demoralize  the  joung  democracy  I  A.  I  did,  sir, 
and,  as  I  say,  without  being  able  to  give  any  satisfactory  reason  for 
it;  that  was  an  impression  formed  on  my  mind  that  money  did 
more  with  the  outside  influence  from  New  York,  with  the  young 
democracy  to  induce  them  to  change  their  minds. 

Q.  Yon  understand  that  sort  of  thing  was  being  applied  when  you 
had  those  checks  cashed,  did  you  not }  A.  I  cannot  say  that  I 
thought  much  aboat  it  at  the  time. 

Q.  Didn't  you  understand  that  his  desire  was  to  get  the  charter 
bill  passed  and  to  get  votes  enough  to  pass  it  t    A.  I  understand  that 
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he  wanted  to  beat  the  yonog  democracy ;  that  I  understood ;  every* 
body  that  was  aboat  here  understood  that. 

Q.  By  the  passage  of  the  Tweed  charter?  A.  I  don't  know  whether 
it  was  the  passage  of  the  Tweed  charter  oxclasively. 

Q.  Yon  knew  that  he  desired  to  pass  this  charter  that  was 
passed  t    A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  knew  that. 

Q.  Did  yon  know  there  was  some  opposition  to  that  charter  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  Legislature  t    A.  I  knew  nothing  about  that. 

Q.  In  your  communication  with  republican  members  of  the  Legishi- 
ture,  did  you  learn  that  there  was  opposition  to  it  t  A.I  think 
there  was  opposition  on  the  part  of  some  of  them. 

Q.  Of  republicans  t  A.  And  yet  I  could  not  exactly  answer  that 
question ;  I  know  that  that  charter  was  advocated  by  a  good  many 
republican  papers ;  I  may  be  mistaken,  but  I  think  the  Albany  Even- 
ing Journal  advocated  the  passage  of  that  charter;  I  think  they 
annexed  a  condition  to  it. 

Q.  I  don't  care  aboot  the  Evening  Journal ;  do  you  recollect  there 
was  opposition  ?  A.  Now,  Mr.  Senator,  as  I  told  you  before,  the 
passage  of  that  charter  or  New  York  legislation  was  a  matter  that  I 
took  but  very  little  interest  in ;  it  did  not  concern  me  at  all  except 
as  a  member  of  the  republican  party  ;  I  did  not  pay  any  attention 
to  it,  and  did  not  solicit  anybody  to  vote  for  it,  and  did  not  have 
any  thing  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  Do  you  undertake  to  say  that  at  the  time  you  were  not  entirely 
aware  of  all  the  current  events  of  legislation  ?  A.  Of  iJie  current 
important  events  in  the  Legislature. 

Q.   All  exciting  public  attention  t     A.  Exactly. 

Q.  Was  not  the  subject  of  the  charter  exciting  a  good  deal  of 
attention }    A.  I  think  it  was. 

Q.  At  the  time  were  yon  not  entirely  familiar  with  the  whole 
proceedings  and  with  the  opposition  to  it,  if  there  was  any,  and  with 
the  influences  operating  to  pass  this  charter  bill  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  I  can- 
not say  that  I  was.  ^ 

Q.  You  had  been  for  a  great  many  years,  at  any  rate,  before  the 
Legislature,  had  you  not  ?    A.  I  had  been  ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Oiving  your  attention  almost  exclusively  to  matters  of  legisla- 
tion,  and  you  had  become  so  familiar  with  legislation  and  the  ways 
io  which  legislation  was  accomplished  that  you  kept  track  in  detail 
of  the  proceedings  of  importance  t    A.  Of  things  that  interested  me. 
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in  which  I  had  an  interest ;  in  this  I  had  no  interest,  except  as  a 
member  of  the  republican  party  and  as  citizen,  and  1  will  say  this, 
that  the  impression  made  on  my  mind  at  that  time,  that  that  charter 
of  1870,  that  it  was  about  as  good  a  charter  as  by  possibility  conld 
be  devised  for  the  city  of  New  York. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  of  advising  any  of  yonr  political  friends  in 
4;he  Legislature  to  support  it  f  A.  I  do  not  remember  of  advising 
them ;  I  think,  very  likely,  I  conversed  with  them  on  that  subject. 

Q.  Didn't  yon  understand  there  was  such  a  desire  to  pass  that 
charter  that  an  opposition  might  be  valuable  ?  A.  How  do  yoa 
mean,  ^^  an  opposition  might  be  made  valuable  ?  " 

Q.  Might  be  made  valuable  by  rendering  it  productive  to  quiet 
opposition  t  A.  That  is  the  very  point  that  I  think  Tweed  made 
with  the  gentlemen  from  New  York,  who  came  up  here  to  represent 
the  city  of  New  York ;  I  think  they  were  bought  up  when  they  got 
here. 

Q.  It  was  not  necessary  for  the  democratic  party  to  have  the  sup- 
port of  the  republicans  of  the  L^islature,  was  ft  i  A.  Well,  I  don't 
know  that  they  had  the  full  support  of  the  whole  republican  party. 

Q.  They  did  not  need  it,  if  they  had  the  support  of  the  repnb- 
lii^ans?    A.  I  think  the  Senate  was  democratic. 

Q.  Did  you,  in  any  manner,  learn  that  money  was  being  used  for 
the  purpose  of  aiding  legislation  respecting  any  of  the  New  York 
bills  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  learn,  in  any  manner,  that  money  was  being  used  dnr- 
ing  that  session  to  aid  in  the  passage  of  these  New  York  bills,  the 
Tweed  charter,  or  tax-levy  bill ;  did  you  learn  .any  thing  upon  that 
subject  ?     A.  I  don't  know  any  thing  of  the  kind. 

Q.  Had  yon  knowledge  of  any  circumstances  in  that  respect?  A. 
Not  at  all ;  no,  sir,  other  than  mere  gossip. 

Q.  Had  you  any  reason  why  you  did  not  give  that  charter  yonr 
support  and  influence  i  A/  There  was  no  special  reason  why  I  did 
not  give  it  my  support,  except  that  it  was  a  matter  that  did  not  par- 
ticularly concern  me. 

Q.  You  were  a  friend  of  Tweed's  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  I  thought  it 
was  a  good  charter,  and  I  think  so  still ;  I  don't  think  the  fault  was 
in  the  charter ;  I  do  not  think  it  possible  for  ingenuity  to  frame  a 
charter  that  would  be  good  if  you  put  dishonest  men  into  office. 
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Bj  Senator  Spkagub  : 

Q.  Did  yon  receive  any  information  in  regard  to  any  improper 
influenoes  being  used  in  the  Legislatare  in  the  session  of  1870,  of  any 
pereon  who  professed  to  know  any  thing  about  it  I  A.  No,  sir ; 
what  I  do  not  consider  information  —  public  rumor. 

Q.  From  any  person  who  professed  to  know  himself  of  any  trans- 
action I    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Whatever  information  you  got  was  from  persons  who  got  their 
information  from  others  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  speak  of  money  being  spent  among  the  young  democracy 
by  Mr.  Tweed,  as  you  supposed ;  do  you  include  in  that  any  member 
nf  tiie  Legislature  t  A.  No,  sir ;  as  I  said,  awhile  ago,  the  city  of 
New  York  was  represented  here  that  winter  by  men  on  both  sides. 

By  Mr.  Spbigos  : 
Q.  YoQ  do  not  include  any  member  of  the  Legislature  ?    A.  No, 
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Q.  In  the  winter  of  1870  did  you  have  any  transactions  yourself 
with  Senator  Woodin,  or  do  you  know  of  anybody  who  had,  in  which 
money  or  any  other  valuable  thing  was  given  or  promised  to  induce 
his  action,  either  on  the  Tweed  charter  or  any  other  subject  before 
the  Senate?  A.  Not  at  all ;  and  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  say,  in 
jtistice  to  Senator  Woodin,  having  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  legis- 
laiioD  in  years  gone  by,  and  heard  a  great  deal  of  gossip  and  a  great 
deal  of  scandal  — 

Senator  Schoomxakbb —  No  matter  about  that. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Coald  you  state,  in  a  very  few  words,  the  important  facts  you 
hare  been  testifying  to  ?  A.  I  have  been  testifying  to  a  great  many 
things  which  are  not  important ;  that  is  for  the  committee  to  judge. 

AxASA  D.  Barber,  being  duly  sworn,  testifies  as  follows  : 

Examined  by  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  Where  do  you  reside,  Mr.  Barber  ?     A.  In  Utica. 
Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  there  ?    A.  Over  twenty  years ;  in 
the  coQDty  ever  since  I  was  a  boy  fifteen  years  old  ;  been  in  Utica 
about  twenty-five  years. 
Q.  Have  you  resided  in  the  city  of  New  York  at  any  time  during 
past  twenty  years!     A.  I  have  had  a  residence  you  might  say 
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in  both  places,  for  that  matter ;  I  have  done  bueineee  in  New  York, 
and  had  a  sammer  residence  in  Utica. 

Q.  Did  you  hold  any  official  positions  in  the  city  of  Kew  York  1 
A.  I  was  a  harbor-diaster  there  for  eight  years. 

Q.  When  was  that!  A.  Twenty-one  or  twenty-two  years  ago ; 
I  went  there  under  Governor  Clark ;  I  cannot  remember  the  year ; 
twenty-one  years  ago,  I  should  say. 

Q.  At  the  commencement  of  the  term  ?  A.  I  should  say  it  was 
twenty-one  or  twenty-two  years  ago,  without  being  able  to  give  it 
exact. 

Q.  Have  you  held  any  official  position  since  t  A.  After  that  I 
was  deputy  collector  of  assessments. 

Q.  Was  that  an  office  under  tlie  city  government  of  New  York 
city  t    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  an  appointive  office  t    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  whom  were  you  appointed  I  A.  In  the  first  place  by 
Oharles  G.  Cornell,  McLean  ;  afterward  by  Mr.  Tweed. 

Q.  You  know  Mr.  Tweed  ?    A.  Yes,  sir  ;  very  well. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ?  A.  I  should  say,  by  sight, 
twenty  odd  years. 

Q.  You  have  taken  an  active  interest  in  public  afiairs  the  past 
thirty  years,  have  you  nott    A.  I  have,  to  some  extent. 

Q.  In  matters  before  the  Legislature  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  has  been  your  practice  for  the  last  twenty  years  to  oome 
frequently  to  Albany  during  the  session  }  A.  I  guess  every  winter, 
sir. 

Q.  Were  you  here  in  1870 1    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  spend  the  winter  here?  A.  Most  of  the  winter; 
nearly  all. 

Q.  Did  you  take  an  active  part  in  advocating  or  opposing  bills 
before  the  Legislature  t  A.  I  was  active  in  the  interest  of  Mr. 
Tweed,  so  far  as  that  was  concerned ;  we  may  as  well  get  to  that 
point. 

Q.  You  favored  the  bills  he  wanted  passed,  and  opposed  the  ones 
to  which  he  was  opposed  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  there  was  one  time,  I  shall 
have  to  say,  I  was  in  opposition  to  him  a  little;  at  one  time  he 
became  a  young  democrat. 

Q.  During  the  winter  of  1870 1    A.  Yes,  sir ;  if  I  recollect  right. 

Q.  Can  you  mention  the  bills  that  you  advocated  earnestly  that 
winter  ?    A.  I  could  not,  \ijpthout  I  say  the  charter  known  as  the 
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Tweed  charter ;  it  was  not  known  much  as  the  Tweed  charter  at 
that  time;  it  wae  not  bo  called,  if  I  recollect  right ;  there  were  three, 
charters,  if  I  remember,  and  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  there  were 
three  before  the  Legislature. 

Q.  There  was  the  Tweed  charter  {    A.  I  do  not  recollect  it  as  sach. 

Q.  You  know  it  now  as  such  I  A.  You  refer  to  it  as  such  ;  it  has 
became  famous  as  such  since ;  there  were  three  charters,  one  drawn 
by  Judge  Edmunds,  the  other  by  Judge  Waterbury,  and  the  other 
by  Greorge  H.  Purser;  the  one  drawn  by  Purser  was  the  young 
democracy  charter  ;  the  Huckleberry  charter  by  Waterbury,  and  the 
other  by  Judge  Edmunds. 

Q.  Was  that  the  one  that  was  passed  }  A.  That  is  the  one  known 
now  as  the  Tweed  charter. 

Q.  Did  you  take  an  active  part  in  opposing  the  Huckleberry 
charter,  the  one  drawn  by  Judge  Waterbury  ?  A.  No ;  I  don't 
know  as  there  was  any  particular  opposition  to  that ;  the  issue  was 
made  upon  the  young  democracy's  charter. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  members  of  the  Legisla- 
ture in  regard  to  that  charter !  A.  Well,  I  undoubtedly  did,  sir, 
with  a  good  many. 

Q.  Did  you  use  any  arguments  to  cause  them  to  vote  against  it? 
A.  Well, I  don't  know  as  I  used  many  arguments;  if  you  want  to 
know  if  I  used  any  money  or  not  —  if  that  is  what  you  are  getting 
at — I  will  save  you  all  the  trouble  of  getting  there. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  first  whether  you  used  any  arguments !  A. 
I  undoubtedly  talked  with  them,  but  I  do  not  know  that  I  did ;  there 
was  a  sharp  contest  going  on  between  the  two  factions  of  the  demo- 
cratic party  in  New  York ;  in  the  start,  in  the  House,  the  young 
democracy  was  largely  in  the  majority. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  money  being  raised  to  defeat  that  char- 
ter! A.  I  shall  have  to  object  to  answering  that  question,  as  I  see  the 
oonfeesion,  reported  to  be  Mr.  Tweed's,  puts  me  in  a  position  of  need- 
ing immunity;  perhaps,  if  I  knew  what  was  needed,  I  could  answer 
the  question  a  good  deal  better;  I  want  to  know,  in  the  first  place, 
whether  I  need  immunity. 

Q.  I  don't  know  what  you  need  ?  A.  The  whole  examination  is 
based  upon  a  reported  examination  of  Tweed's,  and  the  testimony  of 
John  Kelly  following  it,  in  which  it  is  said  I  need  immunity  ;  if  I  do 
need  it  (not  being  aware,  however,  I  need  any),  I  want  to  know  how 
much  I  need,  and  where  to  go  to  get  it ;  I  did  not  know  I  needed  any 
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on  earth ;  I  may  need  it,  as  men  do,  hereafter,  but  I  don't  know  I 
need  any  on  earth  ;  I  think  it  would  be  hardly  fair  to  afik  of  a  gen. 
tieman,  pat  in  that  position,  such  questions. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  mouey  being  used  ?  A.  I  am  advised  by 
my  counsel  not  to  answer  any  sucli  question  as  that  in  regard  to  the 
charter,  or  any  thing  else. 

Q.  Do  yon  decliue  to  answer !  A.  Out  of  respect  to  you,  gentle- 
men, I  do  not  want  to  decline  answering  any  question  ;  bat  I  sabmit 
it  to  you  four  gentlemen,  whether  it  is  proper  to  ask  the  qnestion  of 
me ;  I  leave  you  to  decide  that. 

The  Chaibman  —  It  strikes  me  it  is  proper  to  ask  it. 

Senator  Spbagub  —  I  can  see  no  objection  to  the  qnestion. 

The  Wn^Bss  —  I  must  decline  to  answer  it  under  the  advice  of  my 
counsel. 

Q.  Do  you  wish  to  state  any  reasons  for  declining  to  answer  it  t 
A.  Simply  upon  the  ground  this  document  states,  that  I  need 
immunity  for  something ;   I  don't  know  what,  and  by  having  it  — 

Q.  I  do  not  recognize  the  validity  of  the  question?  A.  You, 
gentlemen,  ought  to  know  better  than  myself. 

By  Senator  Spbagub  : 

Q.  If  yon  cannot  answer  the  question  because  you  think  it  will 
criminate  yourself?  A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  make  any  such  answer ;  I 
am  notified  by  that  article  that  I  am  needed  for  that  reason,  and  I 
am  not  aware  that  I  am ;  if  there  is  any  thing  in  his  confession  that 
requires  it  I  want  to  know  it. 

By  Senator  Bbadlet  : 

Q.  Can't  yon  take  immunity  ?  A.  If  you,  gentlemen,  can  give  it 
if  I  need  it ;  if  I  need  it,  I  will  take  it. 

Q.  You  decline  to  answer  that  question  ?  A.  I  do  for  the  reasons 
I  give  ;  not  that  I  need  immunity;  any  question  that  I  could  answer 
pertinent  to  the  subject  under  consideration,  under  advice  of  my 
counsel,  I  will  answer  any  thing  that  relates  to  Senator  Woodin  ;  I 
have  no  objection  to  answer ;  I  don't  wish  to  be  discourteous  to  yon, 
gentlemen  ;  I  don't  do  it  with  any  other  view  than  that  I  am  advised 
by  my  counsel. 

Q.  Who  is  your  counsel  ?  A.  Mr.  Adams,  of  Utica ;  of  the  firm 
of  Adams,  Swan  &  Doolittle ;  I  showed  him  my  snbpodna  and  dis- 
cussed the  matter  with  him,  and  he  told  me  not  to  do  so  ;  he  said  if 
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I  submitted  the  case  to  you  gentletnen,  he  did  not  think  yon  woald 
insist  npon  it. 

Q.  Do  1  understand  you  to  say  that  you  will  answer  any  question  ? 
A.  In  relation  to  the  subject  of  the  resolution ;  that  is,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  any  question  you  ask  me  in  reference  to  Senator  Woodin  or 
any  questions  that  have  been  drawn  out  that  impugn  him  in  any  way  ; 
I  should  hardly  think  you  would  hardly  think  it  was  fair,  when  it  is 
bruited  about  in  the  press  and  everywhere  else  that  I  need  immunity  ; 
I  don't  say  that  I  do ;  I  simply  submit  it  as  I  supposed  a  proper  thing 
for  me  to  do  ;  any  thing  that  relates  to  the  Senator  I  have  no  objection 
to  answering. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  money  having  been  given  or  promised  to 
any  member  of  the  Legislature  to  secure  the  defeat  of  that  charter ; 
the  defeat  of  the  young  democracy  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  ?     A.  I  don't  recollect  of  any. 
Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  fact  you  can  state  bearing  npon  the  ques- 
tion ?    A.  I  do  not  now  know  ;  I  do  not   think  I  ought  to  be  called 
on  to  go  into  a  general  matter  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  ?  A.  I  do  not  now  recollect  of  any  ; 
there  was  a  general  talk  of  money  being  spent  here  that  winter,  as 
there  has  been  every  winter  since  I  have  been  here. 

Q.  Did  you  advocate  the  passage  of  the  Tweed  charter  ?  A.  I 
don't  know  that  I  advocated  it  particularly  ;  I  don't  know  that. 

Q.  You  worked  for  its  passage?  A.  I  don't  know  that  I  particu- 
larly worked  for  it;  I  don't  now  recollect  that  it  required  much  labor 
for  it ;  the  other  charters  were  out  of  the  way  ;  I  don't  recollect  that 
I  exchanged  a  word  with  any  member  on  the  subject,  and  my  judg- 
ment would  be  that  I  did  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  money  having  been  raised  to  secure  the 
passage  of  that  charter  t     A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Did  you  pay,  or  promise  to  pay,  any  member  of  the  Legislature 
for  his  vote  or  influence  in  that  charter  ?     A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  You  know  Senator  Woodin  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Yon  know  Senator  Winslow  1    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  either  of  those  gentlemen 
in  regard  to  the  Tweed  charter  t    A.  I  did  not  know  Senator  Woodin 
in  1870  or  1871. 

Q.  Then  you  had  no  conversation  with  him  ?  A.  I  had  no  con- 
versation with  him  ;  I  never  spoke  to  him  in  1870  or  1871. 
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Q.  Did  yon  know  of  any  money  being  paid  or  promised  to  be  paid 
to  him  ?    A.  No. 

Q.  For  his  vote  or  iiiflnence  ?     A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Or  to  Senator  Winslow  ?  A.  No,  sir  ;  I  think  I  knew  Wins- 
low  in  1871 ;  I  am  not  certain  wliether  it  was  in  1871  or  1872  ;  did 
not  know  him  in  1870,  except  by  sight,  as  I  knew  other  gentlemen  ; 
did  not  know  either  of  the  gentlemen  to  speak  to  them  in  1870,  and 
it  is  barely  possible  I  did  know  Winslow  in  1871 ;  I  am  not  sure ;  Mr. 
Woodin  I  did  not  know  till  1872,  to  speak  to  him. 

Q.  Did  you  hand  any  money  to  any  person  whatever  to  be  handed 
to  them  ?    A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  promise  any  money  for  them  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  either  of  them  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  money  being  used  to  secure  the  passage 
of  the  tax  levy  for  the  city  of  New  York,  that  was  passed  afterward  ? 
A.  I  don't  know ;  I  don't  recollect  of  any. 

Q.  The  same  winter?    A.  I  don't  recollect  of  any. 

Q.  You  have  no  knowledge,  then,  in  regard  to  the  use  of  money  to 
secure  the  passage  of  any  bill  in  the  Legislature  of  1870 1  A.  I 
don't  now  recollect  of  any. 

Q.  Did  you  lend  any  money  to  any  members  of  the  Legislature 
that  yon  remember!     A.  I  might  or  might  not  ;  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Did  yon  lend  any  large  amounts  t  A.  No ;  I  may  have  lent  a 
few  hundred  dollars. 

Q.  Did  you  lend  a  few  hundred  dollars  to  Senator  Woodin  f  A. 
Never  lent  him  any  in  my  life  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  Or  to  anybody  for  him  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Senator  Winslow  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  To  any  one  for  him  I    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Sohoonhakeb  : 

Q.  When  have  you  seen  Mr.  Tweed  last  ?  A.  I  saw  him  just 
before  he  went  over  to  Spain,  a  little  while  on  Blackwell's  Island ;  I 
think  a  short  time  before  that ;  before  the  trial,  I  should  say. 

Q.  You  mean  after  his  conviction  in  New  York  city  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Was  that  the  last  you  have  seen  of 'him }    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  communication  in  any  manner  with  him 
since  then  !     A.  I  have  had. 

Q.  By  letter  1    A.  Not  by  letter,  but  through  friends* 
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Q.  Through  other  pereonB  ?  A.  Through  Mr.  Dewey  and  other 
fnends  that  were  communicating  with  him. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  communication  with  him  since  his  return  to 
New  York,  in  November  last  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  whom !    A.  Through  several  parties. 

Q.  Name  them?     A.  Tbrongh  Mr.  Bryant  jind  Mr.  Dewey. 

Q.  Give  the  fall  name?  A.  I  cannot  give  the  full  name  of  Mr. 
Bryant;  Fitz  James  Bryant;  some  gentlemen  here  may  remember 
his  name ;  Oarolin  O'Brien  Bryant ;  I  may  have  with  several  other 
gentlemen  who  go  there;  with  Judge  Campbell  of  New  York,  I 
think,  and  with  several  gentlemen  who  were  in  the  habit  of  visiting 
him.  ' 

Q.  I  only  ask  you  for  their  names  ;  Foster  Dewey  ?  A.  Foster 
Dewey. 

Q.  Name  some  of  the  other  gentlemen  ?  A.  I  don't  know  as  I 
could  ;  I  have  named  three^  I  think  ;  I  don't  think  of  any  other  now 
except  those  three. 

By  Senator  Bbadlet  : 

Q.  You  have  named  four  ?  A.  Dewey,  Campbell,  Bryant ;  I  have 
talked  with  other  gentlemen  who  went  there  to  see  him,  but  I  do  not 
now  recollect  who  they  were ;  they  were  persons  who  went  there  in  a 
friendly  way. 

Q.  Has  Tweed  sent  any  messengers  to  you?  A.  Not  particularly 
messengers. 

Q.  Any  word  or  communication  of  any  kind?  A.  No,  sir;  I  do 
not  know  that  I  could  say  that  he  did ;  in  the  course  of  the  conversa- 
tion with  both  Bryant  and  Dewey  the  subject  of  his  getting  released 
was  talked  of  by  making  certain  remuneration  to  tlie  city,  and  by 
making  a  satisfactory  explanation,  so  far  as  he  could,  of  matters 
relating  to  the  city  ;  it  was  talked  not  so  much  between  Dewey  — 

Q.  Were  you  seen  by  Bryant  in  relation  to  a  supposed  statement 
by  Tweed  ?    A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was. 

Q.  Were  you  requested  to  assist  in  refreshing  his  memory'?  A.  I 
am  not  aware  that  I  was. 

Q.  Or  to  aid  in  recalling  any  facts  or  circumstances  to  his  memory  ? 
A.  Not  that  I  recollect. 

Q.  Were  you  consulted  on  the  subject  of  his  proposed  statement  ? 
A«  His  proposed  statement  related  to  matters  — 

Q.  Were  you  consulted  on  that  subject  ?    A.  No,  I  don't  know 
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that  I  was  ;  the  proposed  statement,  so  far  as  I  heard,  related  to  city  • 
matters ;  I  understood  he  made  a  certain  statement  to  Bryant. 

Q.  How  early  were  you  spoken  to  on  that  subject  ?    A.  Before  he 
got  back  from  his  little  pleasure  trip  out  to  Spain. 

Q.  Who  was  it  ?  A.  With  Mr.  Bryant ;  Mr.  Bryant  made  the 
suggestion. 

Q.  Were  you  spoken  to  again  after  his  return }  A.  Several  times 
by  Bryant. 

Q.  Did  he  speak  to  you  in  behalf  of  Tweed  after  his  return  1  A. 
Yes,  sir ;  it  was  in  Tweed's  behalf,  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Q.  Claiming  to  represent  Tweed }  A.  He  was  representing  him  bo 
far  as  saying  that  he  was  anidons  to  do  any  thing  he  could. 

Q.  Did  he  claim  to  represent  Mr.  Tweed  i  A.  I  should  say  to  a 
certain  eztcnt  he  did  in  his  conversation  with  me. 

Q.  Were  you  inquired  of  as  to  your  recollection  of  any  matters 
that  would  likely  be  set  forth  in  the  statement?  A.  No,  sir  ;  noth- 
ing of  the  kind  ;  no  recollection  of  any  thing  of  that  kind. 

Q.  On  what  point  were  you  consulted  ?  A.  As  to  the  letter ;  I 
was  shown  the  letter  which  he  submitted  to  O'Oonor. 

Q.  Not  the  letter  1  A.  Then  it  was  an  amended  letter ;  then  as  to 
giving  up  his  property. 

Q.  Were  you  consulted  on  that  point  ?     A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  On  what  other  point  were  you  consulted  ?  A.  Nothing  on  any 
thing  that  I  am  aware  of  but  that. 

Q.  Were  you  in  Tweed's  confidence  during  the  legislative  sesBion 
of  1870  ?     A.  I  think  I  was,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  holding  office  under  him  at  that  time  I  A.  Not  then  ; 
I  think  he^had  not  come  into  office  ;  Mr.  McLean  was  in. 

Q.  You  held  an  office  that  was  procured  to  you  by  his  aidi  A.  I 
do  not  know  that  it  was  ;  I  received  my  office  in  the  first  place  from 
Mr.  Oornell,  and  afterward  from  Mr.  McLean ;  I  suppose  he  \nras 
friendly  to  me. 

Q.  Were  you  in  Albany  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  Tweed  during 
that  session  ?     A..  I  was,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  here  for  that  purpose  and  no  other  I  A.  Well,  tliat 
was  pretty  general. 

Q.  That  was  your  principal  business  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  that  might  be 
the  answer. 

Q.  Did  you  aid  him  in  matters  of  legislation  during  that  session  \ 
A.  I  did  sir,  a  period  —  tried  to. 
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Q.  Did  you  hold  frequent  conversations  with  him  in  regard  to  leg- 
islative matters  f    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  discuss  with  you  the  subject-matter  of  bills  before  the 
Legislature  ?    A.  Well,  to  some  extent. 

Q.  Did  he  discuss  with  you  the  means  that  were  proper  to  be  used 
to  defeat  or  secure  the  passage  of  the  measures !  A.  I  could  not  say 
now  how  far. 

Q.  I  don't  ask  how  far ;  did  you  discuss  those  matters ;  those  points  ? 
A.  It  is  possible  we  did  ;  I  4o  ^ot  now  recollect. 

Q.  Did  he  indicate  to  you  what  means  he  thought  important,  or 
desirable  to  be  used  for  that  purpose  f  A.  I  do  not  now  recollect  any 
particular  means  he  indicated. 

Q.  I  ask  whether  he  indicated  them  i  A.  I  don't  know  that  he 
did. 

Q.  Did  you  apply  or  use  any  of  the  means  that  he  thought  proper 
to  be  used  ?  A.  Very  likely.;  if  he  suggested  any  thing,  I  might 
have  done  it. 

Q.  Was  the  use  of  money  one  of  the  means  indicated  by  him  i  A. 
I  don't  recollect  his  indicating  the  use  of  money. 

Q.  Was  the  matter  of  a  fund  of  money  being  raised  in  New  York 
city,  a  subject  of  conversation  between  you  and  Tweed  ?   A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  knowledge  of  a  fund  of  money  being  raised  there  1 
A.  No,  sir;  oh!  I  say  this;  I  say  there  was  always  money  raised 
there;  the  departments  were  assessed  every  winter  some  amount;  I 
do  not  know  what  it  was ;  I  may  have  known,  and  may  not;  I  could 
not  say  that  I  did;  I  would  alter  that  statement  and  say  that  there 
was. 

Q.  Always  wast    A.  Always  has  been. 

Q.  Was  that  winter  ?  A.  I  think  there  was  that  winter  and  every 
winter. 

Q.  How  large  was  the  fund !    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Were  you  assessed  ?     A.  I  could  not  say  any  thing  about  it. 

Q.  Did  you  contribute  to  any  fund?  A.  I  suppose  I  did;  there 
was  an  assessment  made  on  the  bureau. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  contribute?  A.  T  could  not  say;  it  was 
assessed  upon  the  bureau  of  which  I  was  one. 

Q.  What  was  the  amount  received  by  you  in  the  way  of  fee  and 
salary  at  that  time?  A.  This  was  a  fee  office;  you  will  have  to 
excuse  me  if  I  go  into  details. 

Q.  I  don't  want  any  detail  ?  A.  It  depended  upon  the  amount  of 
busioeflB ;  the  street  openings  that  came. 
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Q.  Id  1870  ?  A.  In  1870 ;  I  see  Tweed  states  the  amount ;  I  think 
he  is  en«:.ly  mistaken. 

Q.  That  is  not  the  question  t  A.  My  remembrance  would  be  that 
I  got  jast  about  half  the  amount  he  states,  for  the  reason  the  num- 
ber of  appointeejs  were  increased  to  ten  instead  of  standing  at  five,  as 
it  did  before. 

Q.  Your  recollection  dififers  with  his  t  A.  Only  in  that  respect ; 
it  might  have  been  eight  or  nine,  but  I  think  it  was  ten. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  in  Tweed's  private  apartment  in  the  Delavan 
that  winter?    A.  Frequently;  almost  daily. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  safe  in  there  t  A.I  think  there  was  one  there, 
but  I  don't  recollect. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  for  what  purpose  it  was  there  for?  A.  I 
suppose  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  money. 

Q..  Did  you  see  any  in  it  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  John  Garvey  that  winter?    A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Did  yon  learn  the  fact  that  he  was  here?  A.  I  might  and  I 
might  not  have  seen  him. 

Q.  Did  you  learn  the  fact  that  he  brought  money  to  Albany  ?  A. 
Only  what  I  have  heard  since ;  I  did  not  knpw  at  the  time  he  did. 

Q.  Do  you  refer  to  his  testimony  ?  A.  I  read  the  testimony  of 
John  Garvey,  or  some  Garvey,  that  said  John  Garvey  came  up  here. 

Q.  Did  you  learn  at  that  time,  or  during  that  session,  that  John 
Garvey  brought  money  to  Albany  ?  A.  I  don't  recollect  that  I  knew 
any  thing  about  it  at  the  time  ;  I  have  no  recollection  about  it. 

Q.  You  were  in  Albany  during  most  of  the  time  during  that  ses- 
sion ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  were  intimate  with  Tweed  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  was  well  acquainted  in  Albany?    A.  Yes^  sir;  I  was. 

Q.  Can  you  state  why  Mr.  Van  Vechteii  was  employed  to  procure 
checks  to  be  cashed  ?  A.  Only  from  what  I  have  heard  him  aay 
here. 

Q.  Have  you  any  other  knowledge  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  aware,  at  that  time,  that  he  was  cashing  checks  for 
Tweed  ?     A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  was  ;  I  have  no  recollection  of  it. 

Q.  Did  you  procure  any  checks  to  be  cashed?  A.  I  don't  think  I 
did,  sir ;  it  is  posssible  I  did  through  him  or  some  one;  Mr.  Tweed 
might  possibly  have  given  me  a  check. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  that  he  did  ?  A.  I  don't  recollect  that  he  did, 
either  through  him  or  any  one  else;  it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing;  I 
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sometimes  wanted  some  money  myself  and  I  have  given  Van  Vech- 
ten  my  check,  not  being  acquainted  at  the  bank. 

By  Senator  Bbabley  : 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  you  did  not  know  Mr.  Woodin  till  1870 
or  ^71 ;  do  you  mean  yon  had  no  personal  acquaintance  with  him  i 
A.  None  whatever^ 

Q.  Did  you  know  him  by  siglit  I     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  You  say  the  same  in  respect  to  Mr.  Wiuslow  ?  A.  I  say  the 
same  in  1870 ;  I  am  not  entirely  certain  I  did  not  know  Winslow  in 
'71,  but  I  did  not  know  him  in  '70.  ^ 

Q.  Were  Mr.  Tweed's  rooms  a  place  of  resort  for  members  of  the 
Legislature  to  any  extent!  A.  Yes,  sir;  very  largely  so;  he  had  two 
parlors ;  one  or  the  other  was  always  kept  open. 

Q.  So  far  as  yon  observed,  what  was  the  purpose  of  their  gathering 
or  coming  to  his  room  ?  A.  A  good  many  of  them  came  to  get  a 
cigar ;  he  kept  good  cigars  and  had  a  good  sideboard  ;  he  kept  open 
house. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Woodin  or  Winslow  there  ?  A.  Never  saw 
either  of  them  there  that  I  recollect  of. 

Q.  Did  you  know  of  any  intimate  relations  existing  between 
Woodin  and  Tweed  during,  say,  the  session  of  1870  ?  A.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  relations  existing  between  them. 

Q.  Or  Mr.  Winslow!     A.  No,  sir,  I  do  not. 

Q.  I  think  you  were  asked  if  you  knew  of  any  influences  or  money 
being  used  to  defeat  the  young  democracy  charter ;  did  you  aswer 
that  question!  A.  T  don't  remember  if  I  answered  it  or  not;  the 
stenographer  can  tell. 

Q.  Did  you  know  of  money  being  used !  A.  Eumor  said  there 
was  some. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  personal  knowledge  on  that  subject!  A.  I 
don't  recollect  now;  I  don't  think  you  had  better  go  into  that,  for 
that  is  hauling  riffht  off  again,  where  I  may  need  immunities,  if  he 
ia  around. 

Q.  You  might  take  it  if  you  wished  it !  A..  No ;  not  until  I  know 
what  I  want  it  for. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  that  the  passage  of  the  charter  that  was 
passed  depended  somewhat  upon  the  defeat  of  this  young  democracy 
charter,  which  had  been  previously  introduced  into  the  Legislature! 
A«  Well,  it  will  be  a  very  reasonable  conclusion  to  come  to,  saying 
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nothing  about  what  I  might  have  understood  oi*thought ;  there  were 
three  charters  there ;  I  don't  recollect  as  to  the  order  of  introduction, 
whether  they  were  all  in  at  once. 

Q.  I  inquire  whether  the  defeat  of  the  young  democracy  charter 
was  a  part  of  a  scheme  for  the  passage  of  the  charter  thnt  was  passed? 
A.  No ;  I  don't  know  ;  I  don't  recollect  in  what  order  they  were  in, 
but  if  I  am  right,  there  were  three  charters  there,  and  there  was  con- 
siderable time  elapsed  after  the  defeat  of  the  young  democracy  char- 
ter ;  it  appears  to  me,  I  should  say  now,  there  was  nearly  a  month 
elapsed  ;  I  should  say  two  or  three  weeks,  any  way,  before  the  passage 
of  the  other  charter ;  before  the  other  charter  was  perfected  and 
passed. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  were  those  assessments  on  those  bureaus  in 
New  York  city  I  A.  There  were  large  expenditures  here;  there 
were  a  great  many  persons  here  under  pay ;  outside  parties  ;  a  very 
large  number;  they  were  paid  their  expenses  here,  and  probably 
other  amounts. 

Q.  What  I  wish  to  learn  was,  whether  it  was  understood  at  the 
time  these  assessments  were  paid  by  you  that  it  was  to  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  influencing  legislation  2  A.  To  be  used  here  in  reference 
to  their  interests  here,  and  without  specifying  what ;  I  do  not  know 
as  there  was  any  interest ;  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  raising  of 
the  money.  Senator ;  I  had  no  knowledge  of  it,  after  the  money  was 
raised  in  the  bureau  at  the  end  of  the  month,  I  would  not  know  it 
for  two  or  three  months  afterward  ;  I  did  not  know  any  thing  about 
it ;  it  would  be  taken  out  of  the  fee  at  the  end  of  the  month,  or  two 
months^  when  it  was  paid. 

Q.  You  learned  of  the  division  in  the  amount  received  ?  A.  They 
would  say  so  much  had  been  assessed  on  the  bureau. 

Q.  Whether  you  understood  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  to  be 
used,  and  whether  that  purpose  was  to  aid  legislation  at  Albany  in 
the  city  matters  2  A.  I  might  have  learned  that  when  I  come  to  get 
there;  yes,  sir ;  I  might  have  known  it  before  tha^  it  was  to  be  used, 
for  money  was  taken  from  there  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  Whether  any  pfert  of  it  was  to  be  used  for  corrupting  members 
of  the  Legislature,  or  inducing  member  of  the  Legislature,  by  directly 
giving  it  to  them  to  vote  upon  bills  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  any  thing  of  the  kind. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  any  circumstances  that  would  tend 
to  show  that*  any  money  came  to  the  hands  of  Mr.   Woodin   in  anj 
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manner,  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  his  action  in  respect  to  the 
city  legislation  of  the  session  of  1870  2    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  Winslow  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  heard  reference  made  to  $200,000,  that  is  said  to  have 
been  sent  to  Albany,  or  in  Albany,  paid  to  Mr.  Winslow  for  distribu- 
tion ?    A.  Yes,  sir,  I  have  heard  of  that. 

Q.  Did  you  learn  or  know  any  thing  of  that  in  the  winter  of  1870? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  on  that  subject,  or  any  circumstance 
on  that  subject,  that  you  can  state  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  None  whatever  ?    A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  You  were  pretty  familiar  with  the  details  of  legislation  in  1870  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  there  was  opposition  to  this  charter  which  passed, 
while  in  its  progress  through  the  Legislature  ?  A.  The  charter  called 
the  Tweed  charter  ? 

Q.  Yes,  sir  ?  A.  I  should  say  no ;  there  was  very  little  or  no  oppo- 
sition to  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  views  of  the  republican  Senate  was  upon 
tliat  bill  that  came  into  the  Legislature  ?  A.  I  know  there  was  a 
caucus  of  the  republicans,  I  suppose  of  both  branches  of  the  Legisla- 
ture ;  I  have  no  recollection  now  whether  it  was  composed  of  both 
or  not ;  my  memory  would  be,  there  was  a  caucus  called  some  con- 
siderable time  before  it  was  passed,  and  that  there  was  an  expression 
in  favor  of  the  passage  of  the  charter ;  a  unanimous  one,  or  nearly  so. 

Q.  Wasn't  it  understood  that  that  was  a  measure  of  a  portion  of 
the  New  York  democracy  —  that  portion  which  was  opposed  to  the 
vouDg  democracy;  was  it  not  so  understood?  A.  I  believe  all  the 
democrats  were  in  favor  of  it ;  I  now  recollect  that  I  knew,  probably, 
there  were  only  one  or  two  democrats  that  were  in  opposition  to  the 
charter;  my  recollection  would  be,  Senator,  that  all  the  democrat 
senators,  with  the  exception  ^of  Mr.  Genet ;  I  may  be  mistaken ; 
there  may  have  been  one  or  two  more;  I  do  not  now  recollect  of 
any ;  and  all  the  members  were  in  favor  of  it,  with  the  exception  of 
one  or  two;  I  don't  recollect  just  how  many;  I  saw  the  statement 
the  other  day,  that  only  one  voted  against  it. 

Q.  Was  that  so  when  it  first  went  into  the  Legislature,  when  it 
was  first  introduced?  A.  There  was  not;  much  talk.  Senator,  allow 
rae  to  say,  of  any  thing  of  young  democracy  about  those  days ;  there 
was  a  great  shower  on  the  subject  of  their  charter. 
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Q.  Was  Mr.  Morrissey  in  favor  of  the  Tweed  charter?  A. 
Morrissey  ? 

Q.  Tee,  sir  ?     A.  I  never  heard  of  it. 

Q.  Wasn't  he  opposed  to  it  ?     A.  Yes,  sir ;  you  said  in  favor  of  it- 

Q.  I  asked  if  he  was  in  farvor  of  it?     A.  No. 

Q.  Was  he  regarded  as  the  leader  of  the  young  democracy  at  that 
tinae?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he  and  O'Brien  ;  there  were  a  good  many  gen- 
tlemen; I  don't  know  who  they  all  were;  Senator  Morrissey  was  the 
most  prominent,  perhaps,  ^.nd  Sheriff  O'Brien  ;  there  were  several 
Senators  acting  with  thena  then. 

Q.  Was  it  in  any  sense  a  republican  measure ;  was  it  a  party  meas- 
ure! A.  I  could't  say  that  it  was  a  party  measure,  only  to  this 
extent;  it  was  a  partisan  measure;  as  I  understand  it,  it  was  a  char- 
ter gotten  up  to  —  well,  to  use  the  language  of  some  persons  in  thoee 
days,  that  you  could  drive  a  horse  and  cart  through,  or  Barn  urn's 
menagerie  through,  by  Mr.  Percer;  that  is  about  all  I  can  recollect 
about  it,  and  these  gentlemen,  Morridsey  and  O  Brien,  favored  it. 

Q.  You  were  a  member  of  some  party  in  1870?  A.  I  voted  the 
democratic  ticket  about  those  days;  done  some  work  to  aid  and 
assist  in  the  election  of  the  democratic  candidates. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  what  the  inducement  or  reason  was  that 
induced  the  republican  members  of  the  Senate  to  support  that  Tweed 
charter  ?  A.  It  would  be  more,  sir,  from  what  I  have  heard  lately, 
to  say  they  voted  for  it;  thoy  caucused  the  matter;  I  recollect  there 
was  an  argument  n)ade,  and  a  greaty^^r^??'^  over  it  on  the  part  of  some 
gentlumen  that  came  down  both  sides;  they  had  an  argument  in 
favor  of  it,  and  who  the  gentlemnn  were  I  could  not  say ;  I  recollect 
Governor  Tilden  and  Mr.  Greeley  came  up ;  said  to  be  in  opposition, 
rather ;  I  don't  know  that  they  were  in  favor  of  the  young  democ- 
racy charter,  but  they  came  up  rather  as  an  opposition  in  whole  or 
part,  and  made  an  argument  before  the  committee. 

Q.  Did  yon  understand  that  Mr.  Greeley  was  opposed  to  the 
charter  ?  A.  I  say  I  so  understood  they  were  in  part  opposition  to 
it — some  clause  of  it;  they  proposed  dovetailing  in  two  or  three 
charters,  and  out  of  it  getting  in  a  charter. 

Q.  You  understood  Mr.  Greeley  was  opposed  to  it?  A.  Well, 
yes ;  he  came  there  to  make  arguments  to  it ;  to  some  portions  of  it, 
as  I  understood  it. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  that  he  used  some  influence,  what  influ- 
ence he  could,  to  produce  opposition,  or  have  opposition  in  his  party  t 
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A.  Well,  the  beat  recollection  I  have  on  the  point  is,  I  was  not  in  the 
room,  bat  O'Brien  came  out  and  made  the  remark,  "  that  argnment 
was  pretty  thin,''  and  that  he  thought  that  the  other  side  had  got 
him. 

Q.  He  was  then  editor  of  The  Tribune,  I  suppose !     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  New  York  Tribune ;  did  that  express  itself  in  opposition  to 
the  charter!  A.  Well,  I  don't  recollect  now  what  the  position  of 
the  paper  was. 

Sj  Senator  Spraoub  : 

Q.  Yon  say  there  was  a  great  shower  of  young  democracy  here  in 
the  spring  of  1870  in  regard  to  the  city  business  ;  do  you  remember 
that  shower  suddenly  ceasing  ?  A.  It  continued  along —  there  was  a 
continnal  spattering  all  winter. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  that  one  time  there  was  a  great  rush  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  they  suddenly  disappeared  and  stopped  their  opposi- 
tion ?    A.  There  was  a  bad  feeling. 

Q.  And  they  all  went  in  for  the  Tweed  charter  ?  A.  I  should  say 
they  all  went  in  for  what  was  subsequently  known  as  the  Tweed 
charter. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  influences  produced  the  change  of  heart  { 
A.  A  good  many  influences,  positions,  etc. ;  I  could  not  tell  you  all 
of  them. 

Q.  Influences  addressing  themselves  to  the  interests  of  men  ?  A. 
They  were,  I  have  no  doubt. 

Q.  In  the  way  of  ofiice  ?  A.  Every  inducement,  I  have  no  doubt, 
was  used  that  could  be  placed  ;  place  and  patronage  given  to  them  in 
all  cases. 

Q.  And  their  opposition  was  got  rid  of  in  that  way  ?  A.  Largely 
80,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  the  election  law  bill,  a  bill  to  purify 
the  elections  in  the  city  of  New  York,  was  one  of  the  inducements 
held  ont  to  the  republicans  to  induce  them  to  vote  for  the  Tweed 
charter  ?  A.  My  recollection  would  have  to  be  based  on  what  I  have 
read  lately  more  than  what  I  recollect  of  it ;  I  recollect  there  was  an 
election  bill,  or  two  election  bills  ;  it  seems  to  me  there  was  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  with  Mr.  Oreeley  about  the  election  law ;  it  seems  to 
me  that  was  a  mixed  matter  again ;  there  was  a  good  deal  of  succo- 
tash in  the  thing,  and  the  question  was  whether  there  should  be 
more  black  beans  than  white. 
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Q.  Ton  say  money  was  raised  by  asseBsment  for  the  purpose  of 
inflaencing  legislation?  A.  I  don't  know  that  I  used  exactly  that 
expression ;  it  was  to  have  their  friends  here  largely  and  produce 
results. 

Q.  You  mean  by  that,  that  money  was  nsed  to  influence  members  of 
the  Legislature,  that  it  was  used  to  obtain  the  support  or  to  prevent 
opposition  of  outsiders  I  A.  All  ways ;  I  mean  to  influence  all 
ways ;  influence  the  outsiders,  of  course  ;  get  men  here  to  influence 
and  talk  with  their  men ;  I  don't  know,  but  I  should  say  there  were 
150  men  here. 

Q.  Money  was  used  among  them  I  A.  There  were  150  men,  per- 
haps ;  I  don't  know  but  I  have  exaggerated  it,  but  there  was  from 
100  to  150  brought  from  all  over  the  State  wherever  there  was  a 
member  that  could  be  sent  for  and  got  here,  and  largely  from  the 
city  of  New  York,  with  their  own  members  there  to  influence  them. 

Q.  Was  money  distributed  among  that  class  of  people  ?  A.  I 
suppose  they  were  paid  tlieir  fares  here  and  expenses  here  ;  that  is, 
there  might  have  been  some  of  them  that  held  positions  here,  that 
might  have  come  without  it. 

Q.  A  good  deal  of  money  was  used  up  in  that  way  ?  A.  A  large 
amount  of  money. 

Q.  Was  any  money,  in  the  fall  of  1870,  used  to  corrupt  or  influ- 
ence members  of  the  Legislature  in  regard  to  these  bills  ?  A.  I  have 
no  recollection  of  any. 

Q.  You  say  you  have  no  recollection  of  any  ;  do  you  say  that  you 
have  no  recollection  of  the  fact  ?  A.  No  knowledge ;  I  have  said 
what  I  have  had  to  say  with  reference  to  Mr.  Woodin  and  Mr. 
Winslow. 

Q.  No  money,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned  ?  A.  No  ;  and  I  think 
I  had  not  ought  to  be  called. for,  and  under  the  circumstances  I  don't 
think  it  is  hardly  fair. 

Q.  Didn't  talk  any  more  about  it  then  ;  dropped  the  question  ;  it 
has  been  stated  in  the  New  York  World  that  Mr.  Tweed  approached 
Mr.  Woodin  through  Senator  Winslow,  and  that  certain  money  was 
also  paid  to  Mr.  Hastings,  which  was  to  go  to  Mr.  Woodin  ;  do  you 
k»)ow  of  any  fact  or  circumstance — have  you  any  information  tending 
to  justify  any  such  statement  ?     A.  I  have  not,  sir. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  are  aware,  were  those  statements  made  without 
any  foundation  ?  A.  So  far  as  I  am  aware  thej^  were,  sir  ;  I  have  no 
knowledge  of  them  in  any  way,  direct  or  indirect. 
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Q.  Were  yonr  relations  vrith  Mr.  Tweed  of  a  confidential  charac- 
ter ?    A.  They  were. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  they  were  as  much  so  as  any  other  individnal 
that  winter  with  Mr.  Tweed  ?  A.  Well,  I  don't  know  but  there 
might  have  been  some  other  gentlemen  here. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  the  name  of  any  other  gentleman  who  you 
think  stands  as  confidential  t  A.  I  should  hasre  to  name  parties  in 
New  York. 

Q.  I  mean  parties  here  I    A.  They  were  here  most  of  the  time. 

Q.  Who  were  they  ?  A.  Comptroller  Connelly  was  here,  and  all 
of  those  gentlemen  connected  with  the  State  department ;  most  all 
of  them  were  here  most  of  the  time,  and  all  the  other  officers  were 
here;  in  fact,  I  don't  know  as  there  was  any  left  behind  to  do 
business. 

Q.  So  far  as  yon  know,  or  have  any  information  during  the  winter 
of  1870,  did  Mr.  Tweed  have  any  relations  whatever  with  Mr. 
Woodin,  except  such  as  necessarily  grew  out  of  their  being  Senators 
together,  and  being  on  the  same  committees  ?  A.  Not  any  that  I 
know  of,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  at  that  time  aware  of  any  communication  between 
them  i    A.  Not  any. 

Q.  Through  messenger,  or  by  writing,  or  any  other  way  ?  A.  In 
no  way,  direct  or  indirect. 

By  Senator  Sohoonmaksb  : 

Q.  Did  you  know  any  thing  about  the  Hug]i  Hastings  check  of 
$20,000  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  At  that  time  ?     A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Were  you  familiar  with  the  names  of  the  persons  who  held 
office  in  New  York  city  ^t  that  time  ?     A.  Yes,  sir  ;    I  think  I  was. 

Q.  You  knew  the  persons  who  were  appointed  under  the  Tweed 
charter  ?  A.  That  was  afterward  ;  persons  that  were  here  then  were 
under  the  charter  as  it  then  existed.  Senator. 

Q.  The  appointments  were  made  immediately  after  the  passage  of 
the  bill  ?  A,  There  were  some  made,  I  guess,  during  the  legislation  ; 
1  guess  several  of  them  were  made  then  ;  I  don't  know ;  I  knew 
alx>ut  all  that  were  in  city  offices  here. 

Q.  What  were  the  politics  of  the  appointees  under  that  charter ; 
were  they  all  of  one  party  i  A.  They  were  all  supposed  to  be  friendly 
to  Tweed's  interest. 
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Q.' Were  any  of  them  republicans?  A.  I  could  not  name  one 
now  ;  there  were  republicans  always  holding  office  in  almost  all  of  the 
departments. 

Q.  I  mean  appointed  under  the  provisions  of  that  charter,  after- 
ward ?  A.  Without  being  able  to  name  any,  1  should  say  there  were 
several. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  friends  of  any  of  the  republi- 
can Senators  were  provided  for  under  that  charter  ?  A.  I  don't 
know  that  I  could  name  any. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whetlier  they  were,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  A.  I  do 
not,  sir;  I  don't  now  think  of  any. 

By  Mr.  Spbigos  : 

Q.  You  speak  of  many  men  being  here  as  retainers  of  Tweed  ; 
where  were  they  from,  mostly  ?     A.  Largely  from  New  York. 

Q.  Were  there  men  here  from  other  places  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  differ- 
ent cities  in  the  State  or  counties. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  they  were  supported  here  by  Tweed  in  the 
main  ?    A.  That  is  my  recollection  of  it,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  understand  they  were  here  to  aid  him  in  any  other  way 
than  as  they  might  influence  members  ;  were  they  held  in  reserve  for 
any  other  purpose  ?  A.  I  don't  know  just  exactly  what  answer  to 
give  to  that  question,  Mr.  Spriggtf. 

Q.  Did  they  hold  themselves  generally  to  be  useful  ?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
to  do  any  thing  he  wanted. 

Q.  To  be  generally  useful  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  winter  of  1870,  did  you  ever  hear  Tweed  speak  of  money 
in  connection  with  Senator  Woodin,  or  his  action  as  a  legislator? 
A.  I  think  not,  sir. 

By  Senator  Bradley  : 

Q.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  understood  that  men  were 
here  from  different  parts  of  the  State  to  influence  tlie  action  of  mem- 
bers of  the  legislators  from  their  localities,  in  aid  of  this  city  legisla- 
tion? A.  Yes,  sir;  in  aid  of  Tweed  and  whatever  he«wanted  to  do; 
as  I  said  there  was  one  time  he  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  question 
a  little  while ;  there  were  men,  I  should  say,  from  a  good  many  dis- 
tricts in  this  State,  of  course. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  that  as  one  of  the  means  he  had  of  operat- 
ing upon  members  of  the  Legislature  ?    A.  Oh,  he  sent  into  districts 
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where  he  had  acqnaiDtances  aud  friends,  acqaaintaDces  politically 
enough  influential  to  come  here  aud  see  their  members  and  talk  with 
them ;  that  is  what  he  did  it  for,  I  suppose ;  some  very  respectable 
gentlemen  from  all  over  the  State,  from  different  places ;  I  could  not  tell 
yon  how  many  men  were  here  during  the  whole  time  ;  a  very  large 
number. 
Adjourned  to  May  1, 187T,  3  p.  m. 


Albany,  Jfay,  1,  1877. 
The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 
A.  X.  Pabkeb,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  : 

Examined  by  the  Ohaibman  : 

Q.  State  the  years  when  you  were  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  this 
State  1    A.  1868,  1869,  1870, 1871. 

Q.  You  took  an  active  interest  in  bills  before  that  body  in  the  ses- 
sion of  1870  ?     A.  I  did  ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  State,  if  you  please,  the  reasons,  so  far  as  you  know  them,  that 
caused  the  republican  Senators,  during  the  session  of  1870,  to  vote 
for  the  bill  known  as  the  Tweed  charter  ?  A.  There  were  several 
reasons,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  tell  them. 

Q.  State  them  briefly  in  your  own  way  ?  A.  One  was,  that  it  was 
understood  and  discussed  that  the  charter  offered  was  better  than  the 
laws  then  applying  to  the  city  of  New  York ;  one  reason  was  that 
that  kept  a  considerable  number  of  republicans  in  office  ;  the  promi- 
nent and  main  reason  was,  that  there  was  an  election  law  passed, 
which  we  desired  as  a  party  measure,  and  believed  it  would  stop  the 
alleged  fraudulent  voting  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

Q.  Was  or  was  it  not  regarded  as  necessary  to  support  the  Tweed 
charter  in  order  to  get  the  election  law  ?     A.  It  was. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  money  having  been  u6ed  during  that  ses- 
sion, or  promised  to  any  Senator,  to  influence  his  vote  upon  that  bill, 
known  as  the  Tweed  charter?     A.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  improper  influence  of  any  kind  being  used 
in  reference  to  Senator  Woodin's  vote  ?  A.  I  don't  know  of  any 
whatever. 

Q.  Of  Mr.  Winslow's  vote?     A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  tax  levies  iu  the  city  of  New  York  ?  A. 
I  do ;  the  city  and  county  levy,  I  recollect  both  of  them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  money  having  been  given,  or  promised,  to 
influence  any  Senator  upon  those  measures  ?    A.  I  do  not. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  fact  or  circamstance  that  would  lead  you 
to  entertain  a  suspicion  that  any  improper  influence  was  used  in 
regard  to  Senator  Woodin's  vote ;  if  so,  state  what  the  fact  or  circum- 
stance is  ;  I  don't  wish  to  call  for  your  opinion  ?  A.  I  know  of  no 
fact  or  circumstance  tending,  in  any  manner,  to  indicate  that  Senator 
Woodin's  vote,  or  that  of  any  other  Senator,  democrat  or  republican, 
was  influenced  by  any  thing  but  proper  motives  ;  I  wish  to  make  the 
statement  as  broad  as  I  can  use  language  to  make  it. 

By  Senator  Bbadlby  : 

Q.  When  the  charter  bill  was  introduced  into  the  Legislature,  and 
afterward,  before  its  passage,  was  there  opposition  to  it  1  A.  There 
was. 

Q.  By  any  portion  of  the  Senators  ?  A.  If  you  will  give  me  time 
I  will  refer  to  the  journal,  I  think  I  can  give  you  a  short  history  to 
that. 

Q.  Was  there  opposition  ?     A.  There  was. 

Q.  Was  there  opposition  amongst  the  republican  members  of  the 
Senate  ?  A.  I  never  recognized  any  direct  opposition,  but  the  query 
was  raised,  or  question,  whether  we  would  support  it,  or  oppose  it ; 
it  was  considered. 

Q.  Was  there  any  meeting  of  the  Senators  by  which  that  was  con- 
sidered, and  any  conclusion  reached  t     A.  There  was. 

Q.  What  was  the  conclusion  they  reached  ?  A.  The  conclu- 
sion that  they  reached  was,  that  if  we  could  get  an  election  law,  such  as 
we  believed  we  wanted^  and  such  as  should  meet  the  approval  and 
judgment  of  Senator  Kennedy,  he  having  charge  of  that  part  of  the 
business ;  if  we  could  obtain  that  we  would  sustain  the  charter ;  but 
if  you  will  allow  me  to  add  this,  that  before  and  during  the  negotia- 
tion there  was  an  understanding  that  B.  F.  Manniere  and  Henry 
Smith  would  remain  police  commissioners,  that  Galway  and  Shaler 
would  remain  fire  commissioners,  and  that  the  bill  which  had  been 
passed  through  the  Senate,  removing  James  A.  Bell,  would  go  no 
further,  as  Auditor  of  the  Canal  Department;  that  the  superinten- 
dent of  the  salt  springs  of  Onondaga  county  would  not  be  deposed 
from  office ;  that  Mr.  Van  Nort  would  be  kept  clerk  of  the  commis- 
sion of  parks,  and  that  the  republicans  should  have  these  and  some 
others  that  I  don't  recall  now,  under  the  arrangement. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  whether  this  bill  that  was  passed  was  satisfac 
tory  to  Mr.  Greeley  or  not ;  the  bill  that  he  recommended  ?  A.  Shall 
I  answer  the  question  direct } 
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Q.  In  yonr  own  way  I  A.  Some  two  or  three  weeks  before  the 
election  law  was  passed  I  was  at  New  York  and  met  Mr.  Greeley,  and 
had  some  talk  with  him  about  the  charter  as  it  was  then  proposed  ; 
but  it  was  not  known,  the  details  of  it ;  I  didn't  know,  and  don't 
think  he  did,  except  there  was  a  controversy  over  the  charter ;  he 
said  it  made  little  difference  what  sort  of  a  charter  was  got  nnless  an 
election  law  was  got  that  stopped  fraudulent  voting,  and  made  some 
reference  to  the  previous  election  ;  that  is  the  only  conversation  I 
ever  had  with  Mr.  Greeley  upon  the  subject. 

Q.  He  was  heard,  was  he  not,  at  Albany  }  A.  Afterward  he  was 
heard  at  Albany  before  the  committee,  and  I  was  told  that  afternoon 
he  had  a  meeting  vnth  some  of  the  Senators  in  a  room  at  Oongress 
Hall ;  I  was  not  present  and  kniw  nothing  of  it ;  during  the  evening 
I  was  informed  there  was  a  meeting  of  Senators  in  the  side-room  of 
the  Senate,  at  which  Mr.  Greeley  wished  to  see  the  republicans ;  I 
went  in,  and  the  meeting  was  then  in  progress ;  Mr.  Greeley  was 
giving  his  views  to  the  Senators  there,  and  I  understood  his  position 
to  be — I  cannot  agree  with  all  others,  there  seems  to  be  various 
opinions —  I  understood  his  position  to  be  that  the  charter  as  proposed 
was  better  than  the  old  law,  but  that  he  thought  it  needed  a  number 
of  amendments;  that  he  had  a  number  that  he  had  argued  that  after- 
noon before  the  committee,  and  I  understood  his  position  to  be  that 
unless  these  amendments  were  adopted  he  would  not  advise  us  to 
support  the  charter. 

Q.  I  don't  care  about  a  long  statement  about  it,  I  simply  desire  to 
ascertain  whether  he  was  not  in  favor  of  the  Waterbury  election  law 
biU  f  A.  I  have  no  knowledge  that  he  was ;  he  was  in  favor  of  a 
strict  election  law,  but  I  don't  know  that  he  specified  that  or  desig- 
nated any  in  particular. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  that  any  money  was  raised  for  the  purpose 
of  influencing  legislation  2    A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  For  the  city  of  New  York  ?  A.  1  did  not ;  I  have  read  such 
rumors  in  the  papers  ;  nothing  further. 

By  Senator  Sohoonmakeb  : 

ft 

Q.  Senator,  did  you  understand  that  Mr.  Tweed  desired  republican 
votes  for  the  charter  or  for  the  tax  levy  2  A.  I  nnderstood  that  he 
did  for  the  charter ;  about  the  tax  levies  they  were  never  called  to  my 
attention  until  they  came  up  for  consideration  in  committee  of  the 
whole ;  I  was  upon  no  committee  that  had  charge  of  those  matters, 
[Senate,  No.  68.]  19 
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being  only  apon  finance,  and  I  had  no  knowledge  of  the  tax  levies 
until  they  came  ap  there ;  they  seemed  to  me  objectional  and  I  voted 
against  them. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  for  what  reason  Tweed  desired  republican 
votes?  A.  Well,  I  had  the  understanding  that  it  was  to  have  the 
charter  passed,  and  probably  also  to  administer  sound  discipline  to  a 
faction  of  the  party  ;  that  was  my  understanding  at  the  time. 

Q.  Then  you  understood  that  the  arrangement  to  leave  some  repub- 
lican officials  in  office  was  a  concession  on  the  part  of  the  Tweed 
interest  to  the  republicans  f    A.  I  did. 

Q.  To  secure  their  votes  for  the  charter  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  were 
two  purposes ;  one  to  keep  them  in  office,  and  that  we  could  enforce 
the  election  law  much  better,  and  be  surer  of  its  success,  as  Greeley 
suggested,  by  having  a  representation  in  the  fire  and  police  commis- 
sion. 

Senator  Bradley  —  Ready  to  make  a  good  bargain,  if  there  was  an 
opportunity,  I  suppose. 

By  Senator  Carpenter: 

Q.  Did  or  did  not  the  republicans  agree  in  caucus  to  support  the 
election  law  and  Tweed  charter  ?     A.  They  did. 

Q.  That  is  all,  unless  there  is  something  to  throw  light  upon  the 
inquiry  ?  A.  There  are  three  things  I  would  like  to  present  to  the 
committee,  and  I  ask  that  they  be  evidence;  one  is  the  memorial  oi 
the  ''  Citizens'  Association  of  the  City  of  New  York,"  favoring  the 
charter  in  question,  which  was  presented  to  each  of  the  Senators  it 
this  form  ;  one  is  the  petition,  with  these  names  on,  giving  the  points 
of  this  charter,  and  requesting  us  to  support  it : 

"  Moses  Taylor,  Richard  Mortimer,  H.  B.  Claflin  &  Co.,  James  M 
Constable,  Arnold,  Constable  &  Co.,  I.  F.  D.  Lanier,  Jesse  Hoyt  <S 
Co.,  Ball,. Black  &  Co.,  John  A.  Parker,  Pres.  Great  Western  Ins 
Co.,  J.  Howe  &  Co.,  Edwin  Hoyt,  Horace  B.  Claflin,  Benjamin  H 
Hutton,  Richard  Arnold,  David  Stewart,  David  Dows  &  Co.,  Wood^ 
rulf  &  Robinson,  Thomas  Paton,  H.  Y.  Morgan,  Thomas  &  Benham 
Hermance  &  Mauton,  Benthard  &  Hutton,  Allan  Hay  &  Co.,  Geo 
D.  H.  Gillespie,  Clark,  Clapp  &  Co.,  Swan  &  Miller,  L.  Roberts  <S 
Co.,  Geo.  W.  Smith,  I.  C.  Merrill,  Joseph  Stuart,  W.  and  J.  Sloane  & 
Co.,  Richard  Perrin,  Edward.  H.  Bulkley,  Morton,  Bliss  &  Co. 
Edward  Cromwell,  H.  P.  DeWolf  &  Co.,  Peter  Cooper,  Fred.  Sher 
wood,  E.  Titus,  F.  D.  Tappen,  Eben  Monroe,  E.  B.  Monroe,  Henri 
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Ball,  C.  L.  Tiffany,  0.  8.  Cook,  0.  B.  Stockwell,  Wm.  Brenton 
Greene,  Ohas.  G.  Landor,  Theodore  D.  Hende,  John  C.  Paulison, 
Isaac  H.  Walker,  Shephard  Knapp,  J.  L.  Spofford,  Parker  Handy, 
J.  and  J.  Staart  &  Co.,  Wm.  L.  Jenkins,  Osboru  &  Oommack,  and 
many  others." 

Another  is  a  resolution  passed. by  the  republican  union  committee 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  appointing  a  committee  of  Charles  S.  Spen- 
cer, J.  V.  Gridley  and  others,  a  committee  to  go  to  Albany  and  urge  . 
the  republican  Senators  to  support  the  charter ;  a  copy  was  sent  to 
me,  and,  I  understood,  sent  to  all  republican  Senators,  and  this  and 
similar  documents,  with  the  views  expressed  by  most  of  the  news- 
papers, had  its  influence. 

The  Chaibican  —  I  think  it  will  be  well* enough  for  the  stenographer 
to  put  down  a  memorandum  of  this,,  without  being  to  the  expense  of 
printing  the  documents. 

By  Senator  Sohoonhakeb  : 

Q.  Was  Peter  Cooper  at  the  head  of  the  Citizens'  Association? 
A.  I  think  he  was. 

^^  The  association  would  state  that  there  are  so  many  provisions  in 
the  proposed  new  charter  that  are  decided  improvements  upon  the 
existing  local  government,  that  the  association  respectfully  ask  its 
enactment  into  law  at  your  hands,  as  the  greatest  benefit  we  can 
obtain  for  this  community. 

"  Very  respectfully. 

"  PETER  COOPER" 

Chablss  S.  Faibohild,  sworn : 
Examined  by  Senator  Cabpentbb  : 

Q.  Yon  are  now  Attorney-General  of  the  State?    A.  I  am. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  such  ?  A.  Since  the  1st  of  January, 
1876. 

Q.  You  were  subpoanaed  here  as  a  witness  ?  A.  I  was ;  I  was 
subpoenaed  on  Friday  last. 

Q.  Have  yon  the  subpoena  with  you  ?    A.  I  have  not ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  In  that  subpoena  you  were  requested  to  produce  a  certain 
paper  I    A.  I  was ;  have  you  a  copy  of  it  here  ?. 

Q.  The  sergeant-at-arms  happens  not  to  be  here  at  this  moment ; 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  do  you  remember  the  reference  ?  A.  I  remem- 
ber there  was  ^m^  document  asked  for  in  it ;  I  forget  how  it  was 
described* 
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Q.  Did  you  bring  that  paper  with  yon  ?     A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Well,  the  recollection  of  the  chairman  of  the  committe  is  that 
there  was  an  attempt  to  describe  a  certain  reported  confession  recently 
made  by  William  M.  Tweed,  alleged  to  be  in  your  custody,  or  under 
your  control  ?  A.  I  have  no  confession  of  William  M.  Tweed ;  I 
have  just  been  looking  at  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Townsend,  who  is 
Mr.  Tweed's  counsel,  in  which  he  describes  a  certain  document  which 
he  gave  to  me,  which  is  a  correct  description  of  what  he  gave  me  — 
which  is  a  statement,  I  presume,  made  by  Mr.  Townsend,  6f  what  he 
says  that  Mr.  Tweed  would  testify  to. 

Q.  The  paper  is  not  signed  by  Mr.  Tweed?  A.  Not  signed  by 
Mr.  Tweed. 

Q.  There  was  no  affidavit  connected  with  it  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  willing  to  produce  that  paper  ?    A.  I  am  not. 

Q.  Do  you  desire  to  state  your  objections  ?  A.  My  objection  is, 
that  the  paper  which  was  brought  to  me  by  Mr.  Townsend,  purports 
to  be  a  statement  of  certain  testimony  which  Tweed  would  give, 
provided  the  State  would  give  him  certain  immunities —  namely,  to 
be  at  large. 

Q.  Will  you  exhibit  that  paper  to  the  committee  for  their  inspec- 
tion ?     A.  No,  I  will  not. 

Q.  I  ask  you  that  question  in  order  that  the  committee  might  deter- 
mine whether  there  was  any  clue  in  any  way  of  testimony  in  this 
investigation  ?     A.  I  cannot. 

Q.  Were  you  in  Albany  in  1870,  Mr.  Fairchild  ?  A.  I  was ;  yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  any  fact  connected  with  the  sub- 
ject of  this  inquiry,  as  appears  in  the  resolution  of  the  committee ;  on 
the  first  page  of  the  printed  testimony  is  a  copy  of  it-?  A.  I  have 
not  any  knowledge  in  regard  to  that  whatever. 

Q.  You  have  no  fact  that  you  can  furnish,  to  your  own  personal 
knowledge  ?     A.  No  ;  nothing. 

Q.  Relating  to  the  subject  of  inquiry  ?  A.  I  know  nothing  about 
the  Legislature  of  that  time  at  all ;  the  only  thing  that  I  can  remem- 
ber about  that  was  meeting  Mr.  Tilden  in  front  of  the  State  Hall  the 
day  he  came  from  making  his  argument  before  the  Senate  committee 
against  that  chartqr,  and  he  was  in  a  very  low  frame  of  mind  ;  I  met 
him  in  front  of  the  State  Hall,  and  he  said  they  were  going  to  pass 
that  charter,  and  that  ruin  would  come  to  New  York ;  that  is  all  that 
I  heard  about  it. 
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The  Chairman — I  don't  know  as  it  ifi  proper  to  tell  what  he  said. 

The  WrrwESS — That  was  all;  I  don't  know  any  thing  about  the 
charter ;  I  took  no  interest  in  these  matters  at  all  at  that  time. 

Q.  Yon  decline  to  exhibit  to  the  committee  that  document  ?  A. 
Certainly ;  the  committee  will  see  how  it  has  come  to  me. 

Q.  State  yonr  reasons  ?  A.  It  has  come  to  me,  as  Attorney-General, 
from  this  man — certain  things  that  he  proposes  to  do ;  of  course,  any 
thing  that  I  have  in  that  way,  in  the  first  place,  is  not  evidence,  and, 
in  the  next  place,  it  is  entirely  improper  for  me  to  make  any  use  of 
it  whatever,  except  upon  giving  certain  stipulations  to  Tweed. 

By  the  Chaibman  : 

Q.  Id  what  manner  do  you  hold  that  paper,  whether  under  restric- 
tioos  or  not ;  under  a  pledge  of  secrecy  ?  A.  I  told  Mr.  Townsend 
that  there  should  be  no  copy  of  it  made  or  any  publication  made  in 
any  way  whatever,  when  I  acceded  to  their  terms  ;  he  said  that  I 
might  consult  with  whoever  I  thought  it  proper,  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  whether  any  evidence  there  was  valuable — was  of  value  ;  but, 
K»  far  as  making  it  public  or^  making  any  actual  use  of  it  in  any  way, 
I  cannot. 

Q.  Or  permitting  it  to  be  made  ?     A.  Or  permitting  it  to  be  made. 

By  Senator  Bbadlbt  : 

Q.  In  your  judgment,  do  the  public  interests  require  that  you 
should  decline  to  exhibit  it  ?  A.  I  do  most  certainly  ;  on  evei'y 
account  public  interests  require  it  should  not  be  exhibited. 

By  Mr.  Spbiggs  : 

Q.  Where  were  yon,  Mr.  Fairchild,  when  you  received  that  paper 
from  Mr.  Townsend  ?     A.  In  the  Attorney-General's  office,  in  Albany. 

Q.  When  did  you  receive  it ;  about  when  ?  A.  It  was  two  weeks 
ago  to-day — to-day  is  Tuesday,  is  it  not  ? — about  eleven  o'clock  in 
the  morning. 

Q.  That  would  be  on  the  seventeenth  of  April  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  it 
was  00  Tuesday,  I  know,  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Q.  Was  your  attention  called  to  the  article  in  The  World  of  the 
seventeenth  ?     A.  It  was. 

Q.  Had  you  received  that  paper  before  that  article  was  published 
in  The  World  ;  it  was  the  morning  of  the  seventeenth,  perhaps?  A. 
I  think  that  was  in  The  World  on  the  morning  of  the  seventeenth  ;  I 
received  it  about  eleven  o'clock  on  the  morning. of  the  seventeenth  ; 
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I  had  not  looked  at  the  paper  ^hen  my  attention  was  called  to  the 
article  in  The  World. 

Q.  Between  the  time  yoa  received  it  and  the  time  yon  saw  the 
article  in  the  New  York  World  had  yon  seen  John  Kelly  in  New 
York  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  felt  at  liberty  nnder  the  arrangement,  Mr.  Fairchild,  under 
which  you  received  this  paper  from  Mr.  Townsend,  to  consult  with 
any  one  with  regard  to  the  propriety  of  using  it,  I  suppose  ?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  Didn't  consider  it  any  breach  of  faith  on  your  part  to  him  to 
do  that !    A.  Of  course  not ;  not  at  all. 

Q.  But  you  had  not  consulted  Mr.  Kelly  after  receiving  it  from 
Mr.  Townsend  ?  A.  No ;  not  after  receiving  that  paper  from  Mr. 
Townsend. 

Q.  But  you  had  consulted  Mr.  Kelly  prior  to  this  time  with  regard 
to  some  statements  which  had  been  made  by  Mr.  Townsend  about  it? 
A.  I  had  consulted  Mr.  Kelly  as  to  the  general  question  of  the  pro- 
prifety  and  policy  of  trying  to  make  any  use  of  Tweed  at  all. 

Q.  Was  that  before  you  received  the  statement  at  all  ?  A.  Long 
before  that ;  many  weeks  before  ;  tlie  first  time  Mr.  Townsend  spoke 
to  me  about  it,  that  Tweed  wished  to  do  something. 

Q.  And  you  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  publication  of  it  ?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  In  The  World  ?    A.  Nothing  whatever. 

Q.  It  was  through  no  instrumentality  of  yours  ?  A.  I  knew  noth- 
ing about  it  at  all. 

By  the  Chaisman  : 

Q.  The  paper  came  to  you  as  Attorney-General  of  the  State?     A. 

Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Have  you  reached  any  conclusion  yet  in  reference  to  the  use  of 

the  paper  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.'  None  as  to  whether  Tweed  shall  receive  the  immunity  asked 
for  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  not  decided  that  it  shall  as  yet ;  perhaps  the 
committee  would  like  to  have  me  make,  if  they  are  done  asking 
questions,  a  statement  as  to  all  there  is  of  this,  and  the  history  of 
what  there  is  about  this  affair  without  any  statement  as  to  what  any 
testimony  is  or  any  thing  Tweed  has  said,  or  any  thing  of  that  sort, 
because  it  is  a  very  simple  matter. 

Q.  We  would  like  any  thing  that  would  give  any  clue  to  the  subject 
of  inquiry  ?  A.  1  can't  give  you  any  clue  to  the  subject  of  inquiry 
here  whatever,  and  I  don't  propose  to  give  any  thing  that  has  any 
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bearing  upon  the  immediate  Bnbject  of  this  inveBtigatioD,  for  I  know 
nothing. 

Q.  It  is  fair  to  yon,  Mr.  Attorney-General,  that  if  you  wish  to^tate 
any  thing  in  vindication  of  yonr  own  action  ?  A.  No ;  I  don't  wish 
to  state  any  thing  in  vindication  of  my  own  action. 

Q.  Or  any  publication  in  regard  to  it  ?  A.  No ;  I  don't  care  to 
do  that;  Mr.  Tweed  is  imprisoned  now  in  the  Ludlow  street  jail  on 
civil  process,  in  default  of  bail  to  answer  to  a  judgment  against  him, 
and  there  are  other  criminal  indictments  against  him  in  New  York  ; 
he  wishes  to  get  out  of  prison,  and  in  view  of  that  he  wrote  a  certain 
letter  to  Mr.  O'Conor,  in  December  last,  which  has  been  published; 
before  any  thing  was  done  about  that,  Mr.  O'Oonor  retired  from 
having  any  thing  further  to  do;  the  first  of  January,  retired  from 
having  any  thing  to  do  with  these  litigations  springing  out  of  the 
ring  matters  in  New  York,  in  1870;  previous  to  that  time  Mr. 
O'Conor  had,  since  1871,  been  practically  Attorney-General  in  these 
matters;  had  absolute  control  over  them ;  after  he  went  out,  there*, 
was  no  one  who  occupied  the  position  which  Mr.  O'Oonor  had  with 
reference  to  those  litigations ;  some  of  them  were  in  the  hands  of 
one  attorney  and  some  in  the  hands  of  another  ;  the  Tweed  civil  suit 
was  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Peckham ;  afterward,  I  can't  say.  when  exactly, 
bat  some  time  during  the  present  year,  Mr.  Townsend  came  to  me 
one  day  in  Albany  and  wanted  to  talk  with  me  about  Tweed,  and 
Baid  that  Tweed  wished  to  give  up  his  property  and  to  give  evidence, 
and  then  be  allowed  to  go  at  large,  very  much  as  Mr.  Townsend 
stated  it,  I  think,  perhaps  in  his  testimony  here,  and  asked  if  I  would 
consider  it  all ;  I  told  him  I  would  ;  afterward  Mr.  Townsend  came 
to  see  me  at  my  hotel  in  New  York,  and  asked  me  about  it  again, 
and  finally  Mr.  Peckham  and  myself,  with  Mr.  Townsend,  went  to 
see  Tweed  at  the  Ludlow  street  jail  ;  talked  with  him  a  little ;  no 
statement  from  him  or  any  thing  of  that  kind,  but  told  him  that  if 
he  was  of  use  to  the  public  we  would  consider  how  much  use,  and 
whether  it  would  justify  doing  any  thing  for  him  ;  and  subsequently 
there  was  a  little  memorandum  handed  by  Mr.  Townsend  to  me  —  I 
think  by  Mr.  Townsend,  or  sent  by  Mr.  Townsend  —  of  the  heads  of 
things  that  Tweed  might  give  testimony  upon  ;  afterward,  at  Tweed's 
request,!  saw  him  again  at  the  jail  ;  I  saw  him  a  second  time  the 
next  day  for  a  few  minutes,  Tweed  not  making  any  statement  to  me, 
particularly,  of  any  evidence  that  he  had  ;  stating  a  few  topics  upon 
which  he  would  give  testimony  ;  talking  a  little  generally  about  the 
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situation  ;  about  the  affairs  he  had  been  connected  with  ;  I  then  told 
him  I  did  not  propose  to  ask  him  questions  aboat  the  various  individ- 
uals, but  if  he  had  any  statement  to  make,  or  facts  that  were  within 
his  knowledge,  to  prepare  such  a  statement  and  submit  it  to  me  and 
I  would  see  whether  it  was  of  any  value  to  the  public  ;  whether  it 
could  be  made  use  of  in  any  way  so  as  to  justify  doing  any  thing  for 
him  ;  pursuant  to  that  this  statement  came  to  me  ;  oh,  the  first  time 
I  saw  him  with  Peckham  and  Townsend,  I  told  him  to  state  what  he 
had  to  his  counsel,  if  he  chose,  and  if  his  counsel  thought  it  was  of 
any  value  to  submit  it,  and  see  what  it  was  ;  I  didn't  care  to  have 
him  make  any  statement  to  me  ;  before  I  saw  Tweed  at  all,  and  after 
Mr.  Townsend  had  said  to  me  that  he  wished  to  do  this,  I  consulted 
with  several  people  as  .to  their  view  of  the  general  policy  of  trying  to 
make  any  use  of  Tweed,  what  the  public  sentiment  was  on  the  subject, 
and,  among  others,  was  Mr.  Kelly,  comptroller  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  with  whom  I  had  some  business  in  the  comptroller's  office  ;  I 
asked  him  his  opinion,  having  had  a  little  conversation  with  hina 
about  it,  some  little  time  before,  when  I  had  occasion  to  pay  some 
money  which  had  been  collected  from  Woodward,  and  afterward  I 
had  one  other  conversation  with  Mr.  Kelly  at  my  hotel,  where  he 
came  to  see  me  about  some  otlier  matters  ;  we  talked  in  regard  to 
the  subject  of  Tweed,  and  I  stated  to  him  what  some  of  the  subjects 
were  upon  which  I  thought  testimony  could  be  gotten  from  Tweed ; 
what  I  had  learned  iu  one  way  or  another;  a  very  brief  conversa- 
tion ;  I  consulted  with  other  people  —  the  corporation  counsel  of 
New  York,  with  Mr.  Phelps,  the  district  attorney  of  New  York,  one 
official  or  another  in  regard  to  the  matter,  but  all  in  an  official  man- 
ner as  affecting  the  general  question  somewhat. 

Q.  Were  those  conversations  understood  by  you  to  be  confidential  ? 
A.  Well,  they  wore  considered  to  be  official ;  considered  to  be  con- 
versations that  were  not  to  be  published  at  all ;  I  didn't  suppose  Ihey 
would  ;  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  said  to  any  of  these  gentlemen  that 
any  thing  I  said  was  not  to  be  published  or  repeated ;  I  don't  think 
that  I  did ;  I  presume  I  didn't  think  it  necessary  to  do  that. 

Q.  You  assumed  that !  A.  I  assumed  it;  of  course  the  committee 
will  know  that  whatever  I  should  do  officially  in  this  matter,  I  must 
do  with  entire  regard  to  the  public  interests,  and  any  evidence,  any 
thing  that  is  offered  as  evidence  under  such  circumstances  must 
amount,  iu  my  judgment,  to  proof  before  I  can  make  any  use  of  it; 
any  statement  made  by  Tweed  must  be  fortified  in  one  way  or 
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another ;  I  miiBt  be  satiBfied  in  my  own  mind,  as  a  lawyer,  before  it 
caD  be  made  ase  of. 

Q.  Should  yon  want  any  other  evidence  besides  Tweed's  ?  A.  I 
should  want  corroborative  circumstances  that  would  satisfy  my  mind, 
as  a  lawyer,  that  it  would  be  proper  to  use  it  in  proceedings. 

By  Mr.  Spbiggs  : 

Q.  Tou  mean  by  that  as  a  lawyer  that  the  statements  you  have 
cannot  be  considered  evidence  in  any  manner?     A.  Cannot ;  no,  sir. 
Q.  And  you  so  regarded  it  ?     A.  I  so  regarded  it. 

By  the  Chaibman  : 

Q.  You  stated  to  him  or  his  counsel  that  you  would  consider  the 
question  of  his  release,  and  might  be  willing  to  eifect  that  release 
provided  he  furnished  to  you  facts  that  would  tend  to  promote  the 
public  interest  ?    A.  That  is  it. 

By  Senator  Sohoonmakbb: 

Q.  Supported  by  proof?  A.  He  was  to  furnish  me  whatever  he 
chose  ;  I  was  to  judge  whether  it  could  be  made  useful. 

By  the  Chaibman  : 

Q.  You  would  not  feel  at  liberty  to  state  whether  any  thing  was 
or  was  not  in  the  paper?  A.  No,  sir,  because  the  process  of  elimina- 
tion might  show  what  was  in  it ;  then  sucli  a  paper  of  that  kind  is 
not  evidence. 

By  Mr.  Spbiggs  : 
Q.  Yon  would  not  want  to  go  into  court  with  it  ?     A.  No. 

John  Mobbissey,  being  duly  sworn,  testifies  as  follows  : 
Examined  by  the  Chaibman  : 

Q.  You  are  now  Senator  of  this  State,  representing  the  fourth  dis- 
trict ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  paid  more  or  less  attention  to  politics  for  the  last 
twenty  years?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  During  that  time,  what  has  been  your  political  affiliations? 
A.  A  democrat  all  the  time. 

Q.  Were  you  in  Albany  during  the  session  of  the  Legislature  of 
1870!    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  of  the  time  of  that  session  did  you  spend  in  Albany ; 
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how  much  of  the  time  dnring  that  winter  did  yon  spend  in  Albany  ? 
A.  Nearly  three  months. 

Q.  Which  part  of  the  winter  ?  A.  From  after  January  up  to  the 
passage  of  the  charter.  ^ 

Q.  Did  you  take  an  active  part  in  advocating  or  opposing  any 
measure  before  the  Senate  before  that  winter?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was 
opposed  to  th^  charter. 

Q.  Opposed  to  what  charter  ?  A.  What  was  known  as  the  Tweed 
charter. 

Q.  Did  you  advocate  any  charter?     A.  Yes,  sir., 

Q.  The  proposed  charter  ?     A.  The  side  that  I  was  on  did. 

Q.  Did  you  belong  to  what  was  termed  the  young  demoftracy  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  Senator,  state  to  us  the  part  you  took  in  advocating 
that,  and  the  result  of  your  advocacy  ?  A.  I  would  state  to 
the  committee  that  it  is  all  from  memory,  and  I  may  be  mis- 
taken in  regard  to  some  particular  things,  and  tlie  date ;  I 
may  make  a  mistake  in  that  way,  and  you  will  make  an  allow- 
ance for  it;  in  1870,  shortly  after  the  Legislature  met,  there 
was  organized  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  in  my  house,  what 
was  afterward  known  as  the  young  democracy  ;  at  the  first  of  that 
there  were  seven  persons  I  think ;  there  were  Genet,  who  was  then 
Senator;  Creamer,  who  was  then  Senator;  no,  not  Creamer,  Norton  ; 
O'Brien,  who  was  sheriff,  Judge  Cox,  Judge  McQuade  and  myself, 
and  that  organization  started  from  that  meeting;  it  was  in  opposition 
to  the  charter  that  Mr.  Tweed  and  Sweenev  &  Co.  had  either  intro- 
duced  then  or  Were  about  to  introduce ;  I  forget  whether  it  was 
published  in  the  papers  before  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature,  or 
whether  it  was  introduced  then  ;  it  had  many  arbitrary  powers  in  it, 
and  in  fact  it  was  taking  nearly  all  the  powers  away  from  the  people, 
and  we  agreed  to  oppose  it ;  I  should  judge  in  about  ten  days  after 
that  we  came  to  Albany  and  had  a  charter  drawn  up  ;  there  were  three 
charters  introduced  during  the  session  ;  one  was  the  original  charter 
that  I  now  speak  of,  and  the  other  was  what  was  known  as  the  yonng 
democracy  charter,  and  it  was  introduced  in  the  Assembly  and  Senate 
both  ;  when  it  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  it  was  referred  to  the 
delegation  from  the  city  of  New  York ;  it  never  was  reported  from 
that  committee ;  it  was  introduced  in  the  House  and  beaten  ;  after 
that  Mr.  Frear  introduced  a  charter,  I  think,  very  nearly  the  original 
charter,  with  the  exception  of  8<3me  amendments  to  it ;  that  was  the 
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charter  that  finally  passed  ;  passed  on  the  fifth  of  April,  and  signed 
that  night  by  the  Governor,  I  think  ;  if  I  am  not  mistaken  it  was 
signed  that  night. 

Q.  Senator,  let  me  ask  yon  one  question  !     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  many  of  the  young  democracy  with  you  here  in  advocat- 
ing the  charter  which  has  been  termed  the  "  Huckleberry  charter?" 
A.  Weil ;  I  should  think,  at  times,  there  must  have  been  seven  or 
eight  hundred  people  here  ;  tliat  is,  on  both  sides  ;  I  have  no  doubt 
of  it. 

Q.  Did  they  adhere  to  their  advocacy  of  that  charter  until  it  was 
defeated  f  A.  No ;  they  kept  fading  away  after  we  got  here,  and  got 
into  a  fight. 

Q.  How  many  faded  away,  about  ?  A.  I  think  very  nearly  all  the 
people  who  started  in  it ;  all  got  on  the  other  side  before  we  got 
through  ;  there  might  have  been  half  a  dozen  exceptions. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  to  account  for  the  change  in  front  in  that 
matter  f  A.  I  had  my  opinion  about  it,  but  of  course  I  have  no 
doubt  in  many  instances,  in  a  great  many  instances,  it  was  for  a  con- 
sideration of  Qoxx^e  kind  or  another ;  I  suppose  there  was  some. 

Q.  You  have  no  personal  knowlege  whatever  ?  A.  Ob,  no  ;  I  was 
on  the  losing  side,  you  know ;  I  wasn't  on  the  side  that  had  the 
money,  if  there  was  any. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  adhered  to  the  last  with  you  in  advocacy  of 
that  charter,  in  support  of  it?  A.  I  would  have  to  judge  that  by 
what  occurred  afterward. 

Q.  State  any  fact  that  occurred  ?  A.  I  don't  think  there  was  only 
one,  or  two,  or  three,  or  four,  that  didn't  affiliate  with  Tammany  Hall 
afterward  from  that  circnmstance,  and  the  fact  they  had  all  made  their 
peace  one  way  or  another ;  I  don't  believe  there  was  over  four  or  five 
of  us  in  the  city  of  New  York,  out  of  all  that  started,  who  didn't 
affiliate  with  Tammany  Hall  afterward. 

Q.  You  remember  the  passage  of  the  charter  known  as  the  Tweed 
charter!     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  opposed  that  ?     A.  All  the  way  through,  sir. 

Q.  Opposed  it  almost  alone  ?  A.  Toward  the  latter  part  I  did  ;  I 
felt  as  though  I  was  getting  weak  about  a  month  before  it  was  passed. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  money  having  been  given,  or  promised  to 
any  republican  Senator  for  his  vote  or  infiuence,  for  the  passage  of 
that  charter  ?  A.  Well,  no,  sir,  I  don't ;  and  I  will  state  right  here, 
with  your  permission  that  tKere  was  no  chance,  for  me  to  have  that 
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knowledge,  becaase  I  differed  with  the  people  who  were  advocating 
the  passage  of  the  Tweed  charter ;  therefore,  I  was  not  in  their 
councils  at  all,  with  no  chance  for  me  to  have  any  information. 

Q.  You  were  opposed  to  all  the  measures  that  Tweed  advocated  ? 
A-  From  1868  np  to  the  time  he  was  overthrown  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  fact  or  circumstance  that  would  indicate 
whether  Senator  Woodin  was  improperly  influenced,  in  any  way,  in 
regard  to  his  vote  given  upon  the  charter,  or  any  other  bill  before  the 
Legislature  that  winter ;  and  understand  me,  I  don't  call  for  your 
opinion  merely,  but  I  ask  you  to  state  the  fact  or  circumstance,  what- 
ever it  may  be  ?    A.  I  don't  think  I  ever  heard  bis  name  mentioned. 

Q.  In  connection  with  it  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  came  here  with  Mr. 
Greeley  and  Mr.  Tilden  both,  and  went  to  them  both,  and  went  to 
Mr.  Marble,  who  owned  The  World,  and  asked  him  to  denounce  these 
people,  which  he  did  do;  I  went  to  Greeley  and  asked  him  to  do  the 
same  thing,  and  take  a  part  in  it,  and  come  here  and  oppose  the 
charter;  I  came  here  witli  him  and  Tilden  ;  met  the  day  before,  and 
made  an  appointment  to  come  here  at  seven  o'clock  the  next  morning, 
and  they  both  went  before  the  committee. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  Greeley  was  in  favor  of  the  election 
law  that  winter  If     A.  Everybody  was. 

Q.  For  New  York  ?  A.  Everybody  was  in  favor  of  the  election 
law  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  he  was  in  favor  of  the  one  that  was 
passed?  A.  I  do  not  know;  I  was  never  before  the  committee  nor 
in  the  room  where  the  argument  took  place. 

Q.  Do  you  inean  to  say  all  your  associates  in  support  of  the  Hackle- 
berry  charter  mysteriously  deserted  you  i    A.  Oh,  not  at  all. 

Q.  Gould  not  account  for  the  desertion?  A.  Many  of  them,  iu 
my  judgment,  got  consideration  for  it. 

Q.  Of  course,  I  didn't  ask  that }  A.  I  didn't  see  it  given  to  them, 
but  I  saw  every  thing  else  l)ut  the  money  handed  to  them,  or  the  con- 
sideration. 

Q.  Well,  simply  state  the  facts  or  circumstances  that  would  lead 
you  to  that  opinion  i  A.  Well,  sir,  they  are  these :  it  was  an  organ- 
ization made  under  oath,  that  one  should  stand  by  the  other  ;  it  was 
organized  iu  that  way. 

By  Senator  Sohoonmakbb  : 
Q.  You  mean  the  Tweed  people  ?     A.  No,  sir ;  the  other  aide. 
Q.  The  young  democracy  I    A.  Yes,  air ;  it  was  organized  under 
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oath ;  there  was  every  reason  why  they  should  stay  together ;  public 
opinion  was  with  them ;  many  such  men  as  I  have  just  mentioned 
took  their  side  in  it  without  'knowing  them  scarcely,  only  thinking  it 
was  right ;  and  had  they  ever  staid  together  the  Tweed  charter  never 
would  have  been  passed ;  now,  for  instance,  there  were  three  Senators, 
which  was  a  majority  of  the  New  York  delegation ;  they  left  us,  two 
of  them,  Creamer  and  Norton,  Norton  introducing  the  young  democ- 
racy charter;  after  introducing  it  he  supported  the  Tweed  charter 
and  all  its  provisions,  and  voted  for  it;  Creamer  did  the  same  thing; 
well,  there  was  a  number  of  such  occurrences  in  the  Assembly  ;  there 
certainly  must  have  been  some  motive  for  them  taking  that  side  after 
starting  with  us. 

Q.  That  was  unaccountable  to  yon  ?  A.  I  had  my  own  opinions 
about  it ;  of  course,  I  naturally  would. 

Q.  Senator,  had  you  any  knowledge  of  a  pool  of  money  that  was 
made  up  in  New  York  to  aid  the  appliances  of  Tweed  in  the  Legis- 
lature?    A.  No  more  than  general  rumor ;  I  have  no  doubt,  at  all,  * 
but  what  there  was  money  sent  here. 

Q.  Didn't  you  acquire  some  actual  knowledge  of  that  fact?  A. 
No ;  I  had  no  chance  for  getting  information  of  that  kind,  for  I  sup- 
posed they  were  more  hostile  to  me  than  any  man  in  the  city  of  New 
York. 

Q.  Yon  was  rather  a  leader,  or  the  leader  of  the  organization  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  I  suggested  the  organization  of  it. 

Q.  You  fought  these  Tweed  measures  to  the  last  ?     A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  stood  by  the  charter  that  you  deemed  the  right  charter 
until  it  was  beaten  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  the  Tweed  charter,  so  called,  was 
published  in  New  York  city  before  it  was  introduced  in  the  Legisla- 
ture? A.  I  have  an  indistinct  recollection  that  it  was,  but  I  am  not 
positive. 

Q.  Was  it  a  matter  of  notoriety  before  it  was  introduced?  A. 
Oh,  yes ;  in  all  the  papers,  and  the  press  very  nearly  unanimous 
against  it. 

Q.  And  that  was  generally  known  ?  A.  Yes,  sir,  and  that  caused 
this  organization  against  it. 

Q.  That  was  tlie  cause  of  the  organization  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  well  known  at  Albany  that  there  was  strong  opposition 
in  New  York  city  ?    A.  Oh,  yes ;  exactly. 

Q.  When  it  was  determined  at  Albany,  by  democrats  and  republi- 
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cans  alike,  to  support  that  Tweod  charter,  waa  it  with  fall  knowledge 
that  the  seDtiment  of  New  York  city  was  against  it?     A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Yon  state  that  yourself,  Mr.  Tilden,  Mr.  Greeley  and  some 
others  came  to  Albany  to  oppose  the  Tweed  charter  before  the  com- 
mittee on  cities  ?  A.  That  is,  I  went  and  asked  them  to  come ;  to 
go  before  the  committee,    t 

Q.  You  came  up  in  company?  A.  If  you  will  ezailiine  The  World 
for  about  thirty  days^  you  will  see  their  columns  opposed  it  bitterly 
every  day. 

Q.  I  recollect  the  fact  ?  A.  I  think  it  was  between  thirty  and 
sixty  days ;  I  went  to  Marble  himself,  and  he  wrQte  very  violent  arti- 
cles, I  think,  if  you  recollect. 

Q.  I  recollect  them  very  well ;  the  several  gentlemen,  whose  names 
have  been  mentioned,  came  to  Albany  for  the  purpose  of  opposing 
the  passage  of  the  Tweed  charter,  as  I  understand  it?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
that  is  what  they  left  New  York  for. 

Q.  Did  they  appear  before  the  committee  on  cities  ?  A.  Mr.  Til- 
den and  Greeley  did  that  afternoon. 

Q.  Did  you  appear  also  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Greeley  oppose  or  favor  the  passage  of  the  Tweed  charter 
when  he  was  in  Albany  ?  A.  Well ;  I  didn't  hear  the  argument 
before  the  committee,  but  I  thought  very  singular  what  I  heard  Mr. 
Greeley  had  suggested  before  the  committee ;  he  appeared  to  over- 
look every  thing  for  a  registry  law  and  election  law,  and  I  did  not 
blame  him  at  that  time,  because  we  were  in  a  pretty  bad  condition 
in  the  city  of  New  York  ;  I  speak  more  from  the  information  that  I 
got  about  the  election  law  than  the  charter,  although  he  was  opposed 
to  the  charter ;  I  had  talked  with  him  on  Saturday,  before  we  letl 
New  York;  I  ipet  him  on  Saturday  night,  and  on  Monday  morning," 
at  seven  o'clock;  we  came  to  Albany,  and  that  afternoon  he  appeared 
before  the  committee. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  whether  or  not  he  withdrew  his  opposition 
to  the  charter  when  he  was  in  Albany?  A.  I  cannot  answer  that 
question ;  that  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  position  of  the  republican  Senators 
were  in  regard  to  the  charter  at  first?  A.  I  don't;  I  don't  think  I 
was  acquainted  with  a  republican  Senator  in  the  Senate. 

Q.  Did  you  have  no  conversation  with  any  of  the  republican  Sena- 
tors ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  was  there  a  sentiment  in  the  Legislatnre, 
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the  Senate  and  Assembly,  or  either  branch,  in  favor  of  the  jonng 
democracy  charter  at  one  time?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  in  the  lower  House  ; 
I  think  we  had  the  majority,  and  I  don't  know  but  all  but  two  or 
three  from  the  city  of  New  York,  and  I  think  they  were  a  full  delega- 
tion of  democrats  on  oar  side  ;  the  speaker  we  didn't  have,  but  we 
had  him  for  a  little  while  ;  he  left  us;  we  had  him  for  a  little  while, 
bat  he  changed  his  opinion  ;  but  with  the  exception  of  Frear,  Bnr- 
hans  and  Hitchman,  I  think  we  had  the  whole  delegation  on  our  side. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  newspapers  in  the  city  of  New  York 
opposed  the  passage  of  the  Tweed  charter  in  their  columns !  A. 
Certainly ;  The  World  did  ;  I  think  The  Express  did  ;  The  Tribune 
hadn't  said  any  thing  np  to  the  time  of  my  going  to  see  Greeley  ;  had 
taken  no  part  in  it ;  I  think  it  did  oppose  it  after  that ;  I  think  there 
was  one  or  two  articles ;  I  think  there  was  an  article  on  Monday 
morning,  after  I  saw  him  on  Saturday. 

Q  How  was  it  with  The  Times?  A.  Well ;  I  could  not  state, 
bat  I  should  rather  think  it  favored  the  passage  of  it,  and  from  the 
circumstance  I  would  explain  it ;  there  was  a  man  then  interested  in 
The  Times,  that  had  a  very  large  interest  with  these  people ;  you 
know  who  I  mean,  I  suppose. 

Q.  No ;  I  don't.     A.  James  B.  Taylor. 

Q.  1  understood  you  to  say,  in  answer  to  the  chairman's  question, 
that  you  acquired  no  knowledge  of  the  use  of  money  to  influence  the 
votes  of  Senators ;  did  you  acquire  any  knowledge  of  any  other  means 
to  influence  their  votes  ?     A.  No,  sir ;  I  could  not  state  that  I  did. 

Q.  Can  you  account  in  any  way  for  the  feet  that  the  republican 
Senators  supported  that  charter  ?     A.  No  ;  I  cannot,  sir. 

Q.  You  answered  the  chairman,  that  the  people  in  New  York  were 
all  in  favor  of  an  election  law  ;  was  that  your  understanding  of  the 
case?  A.  Well;  I  think  that  every  fair  man  in  the  city  of  New 
York  was  in  favor  of  an  election  law. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  that  was  a  party  question  at  all,  whether 
or  not  there  should  be  a  good  election  law?  .A.  I  think  it  was  a 
unanimous  question ;  I  mean  ever  person,  only  them  that  got  the 
benefits  of  the  way  it  was  carried  on. 

Q.  Did  you  learn  at  Albany  at  that  time,  or  elsewhere,  whether 
or  not  the  election  law  was  a  peace  offering  or  concession  to  the 
republicans  to  secure  their  votes  to  the  Tweed  charter?     A.  No. 

Q.  Yon  heard  nothing  of  that  ?    A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  learn  any  thing  about  any  arrangement  between  Tweed 
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and  Mb  friends  with  reference  to  ret»nning  certain  ropnblican  officials 
in  office,  or  provide  places  for  them,  in  consideration  of  their  voting 
for  the  charter  ?     A.  No  ;  I  had  no  opportunity  of  finding  that  out. 

Q.  Yon  learned  nothing  on  that  subject  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  in  Albany  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  tax 
levies?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  any  thing  about  any  improper  means  being  made 
use  of  to  secure  their  passage  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  oppose  those  measures  ?  A.  I  opposed  them  all ;  the 
tax  levy  — the  board  of  audit  was  made  in  the  tax  levy  of  1870  ;  the 
comptroller  and  the  corporation  counsel  was  made  an  appointive  office ; 
I  don't  believe  any  one  of  them  ever  come  before  the  Legislature. 

Q.  Did  you  oppose  the  tax  levy  on  account  of  the  provision  in 
regard  to  the  board  of  audit ;  was  that  one  of  the  grounds }  A.  No  ; 
I  didn't  know  about  the  board  of  audit,  but  I  recollect  this,  that  the 
office  of  comptroller,  when  it  was  made  an  appointive  office,  and  the 
corporation  counsel,  that  members  of  the  Legislature  and  members 
outside,  parties  outside,  were  astonished,  and  many  of  them  said  that 
it  never  was  acted  on  in  either  House. 

By  Mr.  Spbiggs  : 

Q.  That  is,  that  it  was  not  in  either  bill  ?     A.  In  either  bill. 
Q.  When  it  passed  ? 

By  Senator  Sohoonmaxeb  : 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  fact,  whether  it  was  or  not  ? 
A.  Not  positive. 

Q.  You  have  no  knowledge  of  that  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  learn  any  thing  about  a  sum  of  $200,000  being  paid  to 
Senator  Winslow  by  Tweed  ?  A.  I  never  heard  of  it  until  I  saw  it 
published  in  the  papers  the  other  day. 

Q.  Did  you  learn  any  thing  about  a  check  of  $20,000  to  Hugh 
Hastings?     A.  No,  sir ;  not  until  I  heard  that  the  other  day. 

Q.  That  was  the  first  you  ever  heard  about  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  now  any  knowledge  as  to  the  use  Hastings  made  of 
that  money?     A.  No,  I  have  not. 

Q.  Did  you  remain  in  Albany  until  after  the  passage  of  the  tax 
levies?  A.  I  remained  in  Albany  until  after  tlie charter  was  passed  ; 
I  think  two  or  three  days  after. 

Q.  Then  you  was  not  here  when  the  tax  levies  actually  passed, 
were  you  ;  they  passed  on  the  twenty-second  of  April  ?  A.  I  think 
I  was  not  here ;  no. 
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Q.  Were  yoa  pereonally  acqaainted  with  Tweed  at  that  time  ?  A. 
Twenty  years  I  have  been  acqaainted  with  him. 

Q.  Were  your  relations  friendly,  so  that  you  were  on  speaking 
terms  ?     A.  No ;  not  from  sixty -eight  up  to  the  present  time. 

Q.  So  that  you  didn't  visit  his  rooms  at  the  Delavan  ;  did  you 
stop  at  the  Dielavan  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  you  holding  the  office  of  member  of  congress  at  that  time  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Tweed  exhibit  his  hostility  to  you  in  any  manner  while  he 
was  here  ?  A.  He  offered  a  resolution,  vacating  my  seat  in  Congress 
on  account  of  being  absent. 

Q.  He  was  not  very  well  pleased  to  have  you  here ;  you  say  you 
were  not  acquainted  with  Senator  Woodin  at  that  time  ?  A.  I  never 
saw  Senator  Woodin  in  my  life,  that  I  know  of,  until  a  year  ago  last 
winter. 

Q.  You  didn't  know  him  then  ?    A.  No,  never  saw. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  didn't  know  Senator  Winslow?  A.  I  didn't 
know  scarcely  a  Senator,  with  the  exception  of  Thayer,  only  from 
New  York  and  Kings  county. 

Q.  Are  you  in  possession  of  any  facts,  Senator,  that  you  can  state, 
that  will  throw  any  light  upon  the  subject  of  this  inquiry  i  A.  None 
at  all,  sir,  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Other  than  those  that  you  have }  A.  No  farther  than  what  I 
have  stated. 

By  the  Chaibman  : 

Q.  You  say  you  knew  no  republican  Senators  ?  A.  With  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Thayer;  I  knew  Thayer,  because  he  lived  at  Hoo- 
sick,  above  Troy. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  Tweed,  and  the  democrats  that  acted  with 
him,  to  be  in  favor  of  the  election  law,  that  prevented  frauds  in  the 
city  of  New  York  ?     A.  That  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  had  no  conversation  with  him  in  reference  to  it  ?  A.  No  ; 
I  cannot  answer  that  question. 

Q.  You  stated  that  a  large  number  of  the  democracy  that  came  up 
with  you, -subsequently  deserted  you;  did  they  abandon  your  cause 
and  go  over  to  Tweed  ?    A.  Yes,  sir ;  frequently. 

Q.  All  supported  the  Tweed  charter  }    A.  Yes,  sir. 
[Senate,  No.  58.]  20 
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By  Mr.  Spbiggs  : 

Q.  Mr.  Morrissey,  in  your  judgment,  bow  many  men  had  Tweed 
here  that  winter  aiding  him  in  opposition  to  the  young  democracy? 
A.  Well,  at  times  I  would  not  be  surprised  if  there  were  500. 

Q.  Where  were  they  from  ?     A.  New  York. 

Q.  And  who  were  they  ?  A.  Well,  there  were  many  of  them  that 
held  positions  in  New  York  ;  there  were  many  of  them  desperadoes 
of  every  kind ;  dangerous  men  as  there  were  in  New  York. 

Q.  Were  there  men  from  other  cities  than  New  York  here  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Out  of  the  city  ?  A.  No ;  men  from  all  parts  of  New  York  ; 
different  parts  ;  but  at  times  there  were  some  of  the  most  desperate 
men  there  were  in  the  city  of  New  York  here. 

Q.  Was  it  understood  by  you  at  the  time  that  they  were  kept  here 
by  Tweed?  A.  Plenty  of  them  were,  for  they  didn't  have  any 
money  to  keep  themselves,  and  they  didn't  come  here  without  cod- 
sideration  either. 

Q.  How  long  a  time  were  they  here?  A.  Off  and  on,  for  between 
two  and  three  months ;  I  think  the  fight  lasted  very  nearly  three 
months,  didn't  it  ? 

Q.  A  number  of  those  that  were  here  you  knew  what  their  circum- 
stances were  as  to  their  ability  to  be  here  at  their  own  expense  ?  A. 
Oh,  yes,  a  good  many  of  them. 

Q  You  had  reason  to  think,  and  did  think  at  the  time,  that  they 
were  kept  here  at  Tweed's  expense?  A.  I  don't  know  as  any  body 
else  paid  their  expenses. 

Q.  About  what  number  of  them  at  that  time  ?  A.  Well,  I  couldn't 
state  the  number,  but  I  know  they  all  went  on  the  pay-roll,  after  the 
charter  passed,  in  New  York ;  I  know  they  were  all  on  the  pay-roll; 
there  is  another  thing,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  might  just  as  well  know, 
that  Tweed  was  on  our  side  for  a  little  while,  up  here,  too. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  How  was  that,  Senator  ?  A.  He  joined  us ;  left  Sweeney  & 
Co.  and  joined  us  for  about  forty-eight  hours. 

By  Mr.  Speiggs  : 

Q.  That  must  have  been  the  time  when  you  seemed  to  be  strong, 
I  take  it?  A.  Yes  ;  he  made  an  offer  to  put  our  young  democracy 
charter  through,  and  I  broke  it  up ;    Creamer,  Genet,  Norton  and 
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O'Brien,  and,  I  think,  McLean,  were  in  favor  of  doing  it,  of  accept- 
ing the  proposition,  and  I  stopped  it ;  be  took  an  oath  on  oar  side. 

Q.  He  was  bound  by  an  oath  with  your  people !  A.  Yes,  sir ; 
6\Torn  to  over  in  the  Senate  chamber ;   had  a  room  up  there. 

6y  the  Chaibmak  : 

Q.  Did  he  formally  withdraw  his  oath  afterward  ?  A.  No  ;  I  don't 
think  he  gave  in  any  oath ;  he  withdrew  without  giving  in  any  oaths. 

By  Mr.  SpBioas : 

Q.  It  was  the  Tweed  charter,  known  as  the  Tweed  charter  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  petition  I  present  to  you  now  of  Moses  Taylor  and  H.  B. 
Glafiin,  and  others,  was  a  petition  in  favor  of  that  charter }  A.  Oh, 
well,  they  could  have  got  any  petition  they  wanted  down  there  at 
that  time. 

Q.  That,  in  fact,  was  I  A.  They  all  certified  to  OonnoUy's  books 
down  there,  and  they  look  to  me  as  though  they  were  gotten  up  like 
that ;  I  know  they  could  have  got  any  names  they  wanted  to  ;  that 
is  all. 

Mr.  Spbiggs  —  I  hold  a  memorial  of  the  Citizens'  Association  of 
the  city  of  Kew  York  for  the  charter  of  that  city  as  passed  March 
thirtieth,  signed  by  Peter  Cooper. 

The  Witness  —  I  think  Sands  came  up  and  advocated  it ;  Sands 
was  president,  or  Sands  belonged  to  it ;  oh,  you  could  have  got  any 
petitions  you  liked. 

Q.  These  fellows  fell  from  grace  about  the  same  time  the  young 
democracy  did  t    A.  Oh,  yes. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Then  you  would  not  be  surprised  if  three-fourths  of  the  people 
petitioned  for  it  ?  A.  It  is  very  hard  to  find  people  that  don't  want 
to  be  on  the  winning  side ;  they  all  want  to  be  with  the  winners,  with 
the  winning  side. 

By  Senator  Sohoonhakeb  : 

Q.  Yon  have  mentioned  the  name  of  Mr.  Sands;  who  was  Mr. 
Sands?  A.  He  belonged  to  a  citizens'  association  down  there,  I 
beheve ;  they  used  to  go  around  and  examine  the  books,  and  finally 
they  gave  him  an  office  there,  I  believe,  and  got  him  on  their  side  ; 
tax  oommisBion. 
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Q.  A  Balaried  office  t  A.  Saed  them  for  $75,000, 1  believe^  since 
the  fall  of  the  ring. 

Q.  Was  it  a  salaried  office  ?    A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  it  was. 

Q.  How  much  was  the  salary  ?     A.  Ten  or  $12,000,  wasn't  it  ? 

Q.  Was  that  an  office  under  the  Tweed  charter  ?  A.  I  think  it  was 
continued  under  that ;  I  donit  remember  whether  it  was  made  before 
that  or  not,  was  it. 

Q.  Did  he  receive  his  appointment  under  that  charter?  A.  I 
think  he  was  continued  in  office  under  that  charter. 

Q.  He  was  in  favor  of  that  charter  ?  A.  I  think  he  came  up  here 
and  went  before  the  committee,  in  favor  of  the  charter,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken. 

Q.  He  was  the  gentleman  who  represented  the  citizens'  association  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  mentioned  a  Mr.  Taylor,  who  was  connected  with  the 
New  York  Times  at  that  time;  who  was  he?  A.  James  B.  Taylor, 
now  dead. 

Q.  What  did  you  mean  by  saying  that  he  was  one  of  those  people  ?  A. 
I  meant  he  was  connected  with  them  ;  he  had  interests  with  them  ; 
he  had  interests  with  them  in  the  printing  contract. 

Q.  You  speak  of  the  desperadoes  who  were  here  in  the  interest  of 
Tweed ;  were  they  about  the  streets  and  hotels  in  Albany  ?  A.  Yes ; 
bar  rooms,  principally. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  service  they  rendered  or  attempted  to  ren- 
der to  Tweed  ?  A.  I  don't  know  what  they  were  brought  here  for 
any  more  than  this,  that  it  was  to  intimidate,  for  they  certainly  couldn't 
do  any  service  outside  of  that  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  You  saw  those  people  ?    A.  Every  day. 

Q.  Did  they  talk  in  favor  of  Tweed's  bill  ?    A.  All  of  them. 

Q.  So  that  Senators  and  members  would  see  these  men  and  hear 
what  they  had  to  say,  I  suppose?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  they  were  making  sentiment  here  in  favor 
of  Tweed's  charter  and  other  bills  ?  A.  They  came  here  by  their 
request. 

Q.  They  were  trying  to  make  sentiment  in  tavor  of  those  bills  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  i 

By  the  Chaibman  : 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  politics  of  Mr.  Sands  ?    A.  No. 
Q.  Mr.  Taylor  that  you  have  spoken  of?    A.  Taylor  was  a  repub- 
lican. 
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Q.  Yon  don't  knowwhether  Sands  was  or  not!  A.  No;  I  knew 
of  Sands  as  belonging  to  the  citizens'  association  down  there  and 
going  into  the  department  and  wanting  to  examine  their  books,  and 
one  thing  with  another,  and  finally  woand  up  with  an  office,  as  asnal ; 
that  is  the  way  they  generally  do. 

AuGUSTiN  Snow,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  foUo.ws : 

Examined  by  Senator  Sohoonmakeb  : 

Q.  Mr.  Snow  are  you  occupied  in  Albany,'  at  present!  A.  1  am, 
sir. 

Q.  In  what  capacity  ?    A.  I  am  corr^pondent  of  The  Times. 

Q.  The  New  York  Times!     A.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  Senate. 

Q.  Were  you  the  Albany  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times, 
during  the  legislative  session  of  1870 !    A.  I  was. 

Q.  Were  you  in  Albany  during  that  session  !     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  correspondent,  did  you  wr;te  letters  to  the  paper !  A.  Every 
day  while  the  Senate  was  in  session. 

Q.  Was  it  a  part  of  your  duty  to  furnish  the  paper  with  accurate 
intelligence  with  regard  to  legislative  matters!    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  endeavor  to  do  so !    A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  write  to  that  paper  in  regard  to  the  passage  of  the 
charter  known  as  tho  Tweed  charter,  and  the  action  of  the  Legisla- 
ture upon  the  other  charter  known  as  the  young  denaocracy  charter ! 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Also  in  regard  to  the  passage  of  the  tax  levies !  A.  Yes,  sir ; 
and  of  every  thing  of  interest  relating  to  New  York. 

Q.  And  the  passage  of  the  election  law !     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  furnish  any  intelligence  to  that  paper  to  the  efiect 
that  there  was  any  corruption  in  the  passage  of  any  of  those  bills  or 
the  defeat  of  any  of  those  bills!  A.  I  think— ^ I  was  looking  over 
my  letters  the  other  day  — that  I  gave  currency  to  the  rumor  that 
the  young  democracy  charter  was  bought  oflT  or  killed  by  the  use  of 
money ;  that  was  the  charge  I  put  in  the  mouths  of  the  young  demo- 
crats that  were  defeated;  they  charged  that  money  was  used  to 
defeat  it. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  similar  statement  in  regard  to  the  passage 
of  the  Tweed  charter!     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  there  was  any  such  money  used  to  defeat  that!  A.  There 
was  no  such  rumor  afloat. 

Q.  Or  in  regard  to  the  tax  levies !    A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  yon,  as  matter  of  fact,  have  any  knowledge  that  money  or 
corrupt  influences  of  any  kind,  were  used  to  secure  the  passage  of 
any  bills  to  which  your  attention  was  called?  A.  I  had  no  knowl- 
edge of  any  such  act  as  that ;  I  know  that  a  great  many  of  the  young 
democracy,  as  they  called  themselves,  after  the  charter  was  passed, 
after  they  had  gone  over  to  Tweed's  side,  received  offices  under  the 

new  charter,  and  that  means  a  consideration  ;  I  don't  know  whether 

* 

it  was  or  not. 

Q.  With  what  political  party  was  you  identified  at  that  time  t  A. 
The  republican. 

Q.  Had  you  any  knowledge  of  the  sentiments  of  republican  Sena- 
tors with  regard  to  those  New  York  city  bills  ?  A.  Well,  they  were 
generally  in  favor  of  the  Tweed  charter,  provided  it  was  accompanied 
by  the  election  law. 

Q.  Did  you  become  acquainted  with  their  sentiments  in  regard  to 
these  bills  ?     A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  talked,  I  guess,  with  most  of  them. 

Q.  What  was  their  original  position  with  respect  to  those  bills,  for 
or  against  ?  A.  Well,  the  original  position  was  it  would  be  best  to 
prevent  the  democrats  passing  any  charter,  if  they  could ;  but  after 
the  young  democracy  charter  was  killed  and  they  had  gone  over  in  a 
body  to  the  other  side,  they  then  thought  the  democrats,  inasmuch  as 
they  had  the  power  in  both  Houses,  would  pass  some  kind  of  a  charter 
and  that  was  the  best  thing  they  could  do  to  get  the  charter  that  was 
the  most  favorable  to  them  they  could  get,,  and  particularly  to  get  an 
election  law. 

Q.  Was  the  determination  to  support  the  Tweed  charter  arrived  at 
after  the  young  democracy  had  gone  over  to  the  Tweed  side  f  A. 
Oh,  the  other  charter  was  not  introduced  until  after  the  young 
democracy  charter  was  killed. 

Q  Yon  understand  the  question ;  I  understood  you  to  say  that 
they  reached  the  c6nclusion  to  support  Tweed's  charter  after  the 
young  democracy  had  already  reached  that  conclusion  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ; 
they  could  not  have  reached  it  before,  for  the  reason  that  Tweed's 
charter  wasn't  presented. 

Q.  Mr.  Snow,  did  you  have  any  knowledge,  whether  or  not,  a  fund 
of  money  was  raised  in  New  York  to  be  used  at  Albany  ?  A.I  don't 
think  I  ever  heard  of  it  until  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Legis- 
lature. 

Q.  Yon  had  no  knowledge  while  the  Legislature  was  in  session  t 
A.  Except  these  rumors  that  the  young  democracy  charter  was  killed 
by  the  use  of  money. 
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Q.  Did  yoa  have  anj  knowledge  or  iuformation  in  respect  to  the 
payment  of  $200,000  to  Senator  Winslow  ?    A.  Never  heard  of  it. 

Q.  Or  in  respect  to  the  delivery  cf  a  check- for  $20,000?  A. 
Never  heard  of  that. 

Q.  Was  you  acquainted  with  Senator  Woodin  at  that  time?  A.  I 
was  slightly;  it  was  his  first  year  here,  and  I  was  not  much 
acquainted  with  him  at  that  time ;  the  old  Senators,  at  that  time, 
were  Parker  and  Kennedy  and  Chapman. 

Q.  Was  or  was  not  Senator  Woodin  a  prominent  Senator  that 
year?  A.  Well,  in  comparison  to  what  he  has  been  the  last  three  or 
four  years,  I  should  say  not ;  I  recollect  his  only  making  one  speech 
that  winter,  and  that  was  read  from  manuscript. 

Q.  Was  he  regarded  a  prominent  Senator  without  any  regard  to 
comparison  ?     A.  He  was  not  by  me. 

Q.  YoQ  saw  Senators  Parker  and  Chapman  and  Kennedy?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  they  were  the  most  prominent  Senators  in  debate ;  what  I 
considered  the  leading  men  in  the  Senate  on  our  side.        ' 

Q.  Yon  were  acquainted  with  Senator  Winslow  at  that  time?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  his  position  in  the  Senate?  A.  He  was  a  man  that 
had  been  there ;  he  didn't  take  much  part  in  debate. 

Q.  Was  he  not  an  active  member  of  the  Senate  ?  A.  He  was  an 
active  member,  I  should  say,  but  not  much  of  a  talker. 

Q.  Did  you  furnish  the  statement  to  the  paper  with  which  you 
corresponded,  that  the  passage  of  the  Tweed  charter  was  secured  by 
the  use  of  money  ?  A.  No ;  I  never  heard  of  it  until  long  after  the 
Tweed  reign  was  broken  up;  a. controversy  arose  in  the  New  York 
papers,  the  World  and  Times  and  Tribune,  as  to  the  responsibility 
for  the  charter;  they  seemed  to  lay  every  thing  to  the  charter, 
although  the  means  of  robbery  was  not  contained  in  the  charter  at 
all ;  and  the  Tribune  and  World  accused  the  Times  of  having  aided 
in  the  passage  of  that  charter ;  then  charges  were  made  that  money  — 
that  it  was  bought  up  with  money,  that  certain  republican  Senators 
were  named,  at  least  generally  named  five  Senators ;  didn't  name  the 
meo,  but  stated  five  Senators ;  until  that  time  I  don't  think  I  heard 
romors  that  Tweed's  charter  was  passed  by  money. 

Q.  Did  you  yourself  furnish  any  information  to  the  paper  upon 
which  any  such  charge  could  be  based  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  knowledge  of  any  facts?  A.  No,  sir;  I 
hare  been  looking  over  all  the  letters  I  wrote  at  that  time,  and  I 
don't  recollect  mentioning  any  rumor  at  that  time. 
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Q.  Did  you  mention  any  Senators  that  might  have  been  purchased, 
or  their  votes  improperly  secured  or  influenced  ?     A,  Never. 

Q.  Was  you  personally  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  the  Tweed 
charter?     A.  I  didn't  take  any  particular  personal  interest  in  it;  I 
was  personally  in  favor  of  defeating  any  charter  at  all,  if  that  could 
be  done ;  I  recollect,  after  the  young  democracy  charter  was  killed,  I 
went  to  Senator  Parker  and  asked  him  if  tlie  republicans  should 
stand  out  now,  whether  he  didn't  think  they  could  defeat  any  charter 
at  all  and  leave  the  government  as  it  was  before,  in  the  hands  of 
what  was  called  the  republican  commission,  and  he  said  he  thought 
that  the  young  democracy  having  all  gone  over  to  Tweed  now,  that 
the  best  thing  the  republicans  could  do  would  be  to  assist  in  passing 
Tweed's  charter  if  they  would  give  us  an  election  law,  and  if  they 
didn't  do  that,  that  he  thought  they  would  get  together  and  get  up  a 
charter  worse  for  the  republican  party  and  pass  that. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Greeley  in  Albany  when  you  came  here  i  A. 
I  saw  him  when  he  came  here  before  the  committee. 

Q.  Was  yon  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  committee?     A.  I  was. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  his  remarks  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  oppose  or  favor  the  passage  of  the  charter?  A.  He 
opened  his  address  by  saying  distinctly  that  he  didn't  come  here  for 
the  purpose  of  opposing  the  passage  of  the  charter,  that  he  came  to 
suggest  amendments;  if  you  could  get  the  files  of  The  Times,  or  his 
paper,  you  can  see  the  whole  speech. 

Q.  That  is  not  necessary  ?  A.  He  said  he  didn't  come  —  he  repeated 
it  twice  before  he  had  spoken  five  minutes  —  that  he  hadn't  come  to 
oppose  that  charter,  that  he  came  to  suggest  amendments,  and  went 
on  and  stated  that  he  thought  rt  should  be  accompanied  by  a  strin- 
gent election  law,  and  one  of  the  members  of  the  committee  said  that 
was  already  provided  for. 

Q.  Who  was  that  member  of  the  committee  ?     A.  I  don't  recollect. 

Q.  Wasn't  it  Tweed  himself?  A.  I  guess  it  was,  referring  back  to 
the  articles  I  wrote  to  The  Times ;  he  next  suggested  the  park  com- 
mission should  be  allowed  to  remain  as  it  was,  and  Mr.  Tweed  replied 
to  that,  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  that  we  didn't  propose  to 
touch  it,  and  then  he  made  several  other  suggestions ;  among  them 
was  that  the  corporation  counsel  should  be  an  appointive  oflSce  instead 
of  an  elective  oflSce ;  the  best  evidence  on  that  score  would  be  to  get 
Greeley'8  remarks,  I  think,  which  are  printed  in  full  in  his  own  paper. 

Q.  Were  you  at  the  republican  caucus  held  in  respect  to  the  charter  ! 
\.  No,  sin 
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Q.  Have  you  any  other  fact  or  circnmstance  that  yon  can  state 
throwing  light  upon  this  investigation  f     A.  Not  any. 

By  the  Chaibhan  : 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  opinion  expressed  by  the  republican  Senators 
in  reference  to  the  necessity  of  supporting  tlie  election  law  and  the 
Tweed  charter  together?  A.  That  was  the  general  talk,  almost 
universal,  among  republicans. 

Q.  What  was  the  opinion  expressed  ?  A.  That  was  considered  so 
important  a  point  that  they  made  Tweed  agree  he  would  pass  the 
election  law  before  he  passed  the  charter,  and  that  was  done;  they 
brought  up  the  election  law,  and  passed  it  by  an  unanimous  vote,  I 
think,  in  the  Senate. 

Q.  Was  the  opinion  expressed  that  it  was  impossible  to  pass  the 
election  law  without  passing  the  charter?  A.  That  was  considered 
the  consideration  that  the  republicans  were  to  get  for  supporting  the 
charter;  other  considerations  were,  that  the  police  commission, 
which  the  young  democracy  charter  proposed  to  make  a  democratic 
commission  entirely  —  they  agreed  that  the  police  commission  should 
be  made  non-partisan  ;  also  the  tax  commission,  which  Sands  after- 
ward went  into  ;  that  was  to  be  made  a  non-partisan  charter. 

Q.  What  was  the  politics  of  Sands?  A.  Sands  at  that  time  was 
the  agent  of  the  Citizens'  Association. 

Q.  What  was  his  politics  ?  A.  I  think  he  was  a  republican  ;  I 
am  not  certain  ;  there  were  several  considerations  of  that  kind, 
besides  the  election  law,  that  induced  the  republicans  to  support  it ; 
that  was  a  great  deal  better  for  them  in  a  party  point  of  view  than 
the  young  democracy  charter. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  facts  or  circumstances  indicating  that  any 
improper  influence  was  used  to  secure  Senator  Woodin's  vote ;  if  so, 
state  it?  A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  heard  Woodin's  name  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  uiatter  at  all ;  as  I  tell  you,  he  was  not  regarded, 
by  any  means,  a  leading  Senator  at  that  time. 

By  Mr.  Spbigos  : 

Q.  Were  you  here  in  the  winter  of  1871?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  action  was  had  by  the  democratic  Sen- 
ators with  regard  to  the  charter  of  1870,  in  the  winter  of  1871  ? 
A.  They  remodeled  it.  # 

Q.  Do  yon  remember  the  date  ?  A.  I  remember  the  most  import- 
ant thing  they  did ;  the  next  year  they  went  to  work  and  virtually 
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aboliehed  the  eloction  law,  which  had  been  the  consideration  of  the 
republicans  supporting  their  charter,  and  the  republicans  were  verj 
angry  about  that,  and  there  was  some  verj  hot  debate  about  that. 

Q.  Charging  bad  faith  to  Tweed }  A.  Yes,  sir;  Tweed's  excnse 
was  that  congress  in  the  meantime  had  passed  a  law  authorizing 
marshals  of  the  United  States  to  supervise  elections,  and  that  was  so 
odious  to  democrats  in  New  York  that  he  made  that  an  excase  for 
going  back  on  his  word  and  repealing  the  election  law  of  the  pre- 
vious year. 

John  B.  Levbbioh,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examined  by  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside,  Mr.  Leverich  ?     A.  Fishkill. 

Q.  Where  did  you  spend  the  winter  of  1870  mostly  I  A.  1870 
and  1871 1  spent  in  Albany  during  the  session  of  the  Legislature. 

Q.  Were  you  holding  any  oflBcial  position  during  the  winter  and 
spring  of  1870?     A.  I  didn't;  no. 

Q.  What  was  your  business  ?    A.  I  was  a  contractor  in  New  York. 

Q.  Had  you  held  any  official  position  shortly  before  that  t  A.  I 
was  inspector  of  small  contracts  before  that,  when  Tweed  came  into 
the  department  of  public  works. 

Q.  Appointed  by  whom  ?     A.  By  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Cornell  ? 

Q.  Did  you  hold  any  office  under  Tweed,  or  which  you  obtained 
through  Tweed's  influence!     A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  What  was  your  business  in  Albany  during  the  session  of  the 
Legislature?  A.  I  spent  the  winter  here  with  Mr.  Tweed  during 
the  time  he  was  Senator ;  had  but  little  to  do  in  New  York. 

Q.  What  were  your  relations  with  Mr.  Tweed  ?  A.  Social  rela- 
tions; no  business  whatever. 

Q.  Were  you  not  employed  by  him  ?     A.  Not  employed  by  him. 

Q.  Where  did  you  room !  A.  Roomed  with  him  ;  in  the  same 
suite  of  rooms  that  he  was ;  simply  a  social  friend  of  the  family. 

Q.  Were  you  personally  on  confidential  terms  with  him  f  A.  On 
all  other  than  political  subjects ;  I  was  more  a  friend  of  the  family 
than  the  political  friend  of  his. 

Q.  Did  your  relations  lead  you  to  assist  him  in  any  matter  that 
winter?     A.  Nothing  relative  to  the  legislation. 

Q.  Did  you  assist  him  in  any  other  matter  ?  A.  Nothing  more 
than  taking  charge  of  the  ordinary  hotel  expenses  and  paying  the 
biUs. 
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Q.  Yon  did  that  during  the  winter  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Did  he  pay  all  the  bills  for  himself  and  family  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Pay  any  other  bill  except  himself  and  family  ?    A.  None  other. 
Q.  Pay  any  bills  contracted  by  him  for  other  people?     A.  No, sir. 
Q.  Those  who  were  not  members  of  his  family  t    A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Any  acquaintances  or  friends  of  bis  that  visited  Albany  ?    A.' 
No,  sir ;  when  I  say  paid  bills  I  mean  those  only  connected  with  the 
hotel,  board  and  such  as  that,  and  carriage^  hire,  and  little  matters  of 
that  nature. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  about  the  aggregate  amount  of  bills  paid  by 
you  that  winter  f    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  conversations  with  Tweed  concerning  the  passage 
of  the  bill  known  as  the  Tweed  charter?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  No  conversations  concerning  the  defeat  of  the  young  democracy 
charter?     A.  It  was  a  matter  that  I  took  not  the  slightest  interest  in. 
Q.  You  recollect  no  conversations  with  him  about  that  whatever  ? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  concerning  the  tax  levy  ?  A.  That  or  any  other  bill ;  I 
kept  myself  wholly  aloof  from  any  thing  connected  with  the 
Legislature. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  any  money  raised  in  New  York  to 
influence  legislation  that  winter  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  knowledge  of  any  money  being  used  in  Albany 
for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the  vote  of  any  Senator  ?  A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  any  money  being  given  or  promised 
to  any  Senator  for  his  action  in  reference  to  any  bill  before  the 
Legislature  ?  A.  No,  sir  ;  I  have  no  knowledge  of  legislative  matters. 
Q.  You  were  acquainted  with  a  large  number  of  politicians  who 
were  in  Albany  that  winter  ?  A.  I  have  met  a  number  of  them. 
New  york  people  I  knew  principally ;  having  no  business  with  any 
others,  I  didn't  become  acquainted  with  them. 

Q.  Did  you  take  no  interest  in  regard  to  the  passage  of  the  Tweed 
charter?     A.  Not  the  slightest. 

Q.  Nor  the  defeat  of  any  other  charter  ?  A.  Neither  its  defeat ; 
cared  nothing  about  it ;  had  personal  friends  on  each  side,  and  made 
it  a  rule  never  to  interfere  in  any  way  at  all. 

Q.   Did  yon  have  any  knowledge  of  any  fact  or  circumstance  tend- 
ing to  show  an   improper  Influence  by  money   or  otherwise,  upon 
Senator  Woodin,  in  reference  to  his  vote,  that  winter  ?    A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Have  any  knowledge  of  any  circumstance  that  would  excite 
any  saspicion  that  he  was  improperly  influenced  ?    A.  N0|  sir. 
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Q.  Did  you  know  Senator  "Woodin  that  year!  A.  I  didn't;  I 
knew  tliere  was  a  Senator  named  "Woodin,  but  until  two  or  three 
years  ago  I  didn't  know  who  he  was  until  T  had  him  pointed  ont. 

Q.  You  were  in  Tweed's  room  most  of  the  time  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Senator  Winslow  ?  A.  T  knew  thei*e  was  a 
Senator  named  Winslow,  but  could  not  recognize  him  ;  I  don't  know 
that  I  ever  had  hini  pointed  out. 

Q.  Any  knowledge  of  any  money  having  been  paid  or  promised  to 
Senator  Winslow  in  reference  to  his  vote  or  influence  upon  any 
measure  pe!^ding  before  the  Senate  that  winter  !    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  circumstance  which  you  can  state  in 
reference  to  that  ?     A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  In  reference  to  him^  which  would*  indicate  that  money  had  been 

used?     A.  No,  sir. 

* 

By  Senator  Sohoonmaebb  : 

Q.  How  did  you  pay  the  hotel  bills;  with  what  funds!  A.  The 
principal  bills  generally  paid  b}^  check ;  when  I  needed  money  I  told 
Tweed  to  give  me  a  check  for  the  amount  I  asked  for. 

Q.  Did  you  deliver  the  check  to  the  hotel?    A.  Generally. 

Q.  Or  go  to  the  bank  and  get  the  bills  ?  A.  Generally  paid  in 
checks ;  most  always  had  some  of  his  money  in  my  pocket. 

Q.  He  furnished  you  with  funds  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  what  purpose?  A.  Simply  to  pay  the  current  expenses  of 
himself  and  family. 

Q.  Were  there  any  other  bills  charged  to  Tweed  at  the  hotel, 
except  the  family  bills?     A.  Yes,  sir;  he  paid  other  bills. 

Q.  Who  paid  the  bills  of  other  men  !  A.  I  have  paid  the  bills  of 
other  men  ;  New  York  people ;  friends  of  ours  that  came  here. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  friends  of  yours;  do  you  mean  political 
friends  or  family  friends  ?    A.  Political  friends  and  personal  friends. 

Q.  To  what  extent  were  such  bills  paid  ?  A.  I  can  hardly  answer 
to  what  extent;  no  great  extent ;  a  few  hundred  dollars  it  may  be. 

Q.  To  the  extent  of  a  thousand  dollars?  A.  I  don't  think  I  ever 
paid  a  bill,  outside  his  own  expenses,  as  large  as  a  thousand  dollars. 

Q.  In  the  aggregate  a  thousand  dollars  or  more  ?  A.  Oh^  yes  ;  I 
think  at  the  time  of  the  excitement  of  tlie  passage  of  the  charter, 
about  that  time  that  the  young  democracy  was  up  here,  there  were 
a.  number  of  persons  that  came  up  and  left  me  with  quite  an  exten- 
sive hotel  bill  to  pay,  and  that  was  the  one  that  I  said  was  less  than 
a  thousand  dollars.    ■ 
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Q.  Do  yon  aaj  it  was  less  than  a  thousand  dollars?  A.  I  think  it 
was  less  than  a  tboasaud  dollars ;  I  haven't  tliought  of  this  matter 
until  this  morning. 

■ 

Q.  According  to  the  best  of  your  recollection,  how  much  did  the 
hotel  bills  that  were  paid  by  Tweed  during  that  winter  for  persons 
other  than  the  members  of  his  family,  amount  to  ?  A.  I  don't  know ; 
coald  not  approximate  at  all ;  probably  five  or  six  thousand  dollars, 
the  whole  business. 

Q.  Was  it  as  much  as  $10,000!  A.  I  don't  think  it  was;  I  say 
about  $5,000  or  $6,000,  the  whole  thing;  they  mi^ht  have  run  over. 

Q.  Did  you  settle  those  bills }     A .  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Attend  to  the  settlement  of  them  I     A.  I  attended  to  them. 

Q.  Were  they  charged  in  the  hotel  bills  to  Tweed  ?  A.  They  were 
charged  to  the  room,  generally. 

Q.  To  his  rooms }    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  number  of  his  rooms?  A.  Four  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  the  rooms. 

Q.  Who  kept  the  hotel  at  that  time  t    A.  Mr.  Leland. 

Q.  The  same  proprietor  who  now  keeps  it  ?  A.  It  Chas.  E.  Leland 
now  keeps  it. 

Q.  Warren  Leland  t    A.  It  is  the  same  firm. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  go  to  a  bank  with  Mr.  Tweed's  check  for  a  large 
amount?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  procure  funds  that  were  not  designed  for  the  family  use 
or  the  payment  of  family  bills  }    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  person  who  did  ?    A.  I  don't. 

Q.  Was  you  acquainted,  at  that  time,  with  Mr.  Van  Yechten  ? 
A.  I  knew  there  was  such  a  person, 

Q.  Abram  Van  Vechten  ?    A.  I  knew  of  Van  Vechten.- 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  visit  Tweed  ?  A.  I  don't  know  that  I  ever 
^w  him  visit  him  ;  I  never  saw  him  visit  him. 

Q.  Visit  his  rooms  I  A.  Yes,  sir ;  Van  Vechten  has  been  in  his 
rooms ;  not  frequently,  sir. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  whether  or  not  he  cashed  checks  for  Tweed,  or 
procured  them  to  be  cashed?    A.  I  don't. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  of  Mr.  Tweed  holding  private  conferences  with 
aoj  of  the  Senators  at  that  time  ?    A:  I  don't,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  learn  from  Mr.  Tweed,  or  in  any  other  way,  that 
money  was  used  by  him,  or  by  his  direction,  to  influence  legislation  ? 
A.  I  didn't. 
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Q.  Did  he  have  any  person  with  him,  or  in  his  employment  at  that 
time,  to  represent  him  in  legislative  matters  t  A.I  don't  know,  sir. 
.  Q.  Did  you  see  the  safe  in  his  room  ?     A.  I  did. 

Q.  Was  it  a  large  or  small  safe  ?  A.  I  think  it  was  what  they 
called  a  half-size  safe ;  I  pat  it  there. 

Q.  You  brought  it  there  I     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  was  that  safe  there?  A.  To  put  Mrs. 
Tweed's  jewelry  in. 

Q.  Any  other  purpose ;  was  there  money  kept  in  it  ?  A.  I  never 
knew  of  a  dollar  being  in  it. 

Q.  Did  you  know  John  Garvey  at  that  time  ?     A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  in  Albany  t  A.  I  don't  recollect  of  seeing 
him  in  Albany. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  brought  money  to  Tweed  at  one 
time?     A.  I  don't. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  state  any  fact  or  circumstance  tending  to  show 
that  money  was  used  through  the  agency  of  Mr.  Tweed  to  affect  legis- 
lation ?  A.  I  know  nothing  that  tends  to  that  effect ;  know  of  no 
money  used  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  fact  or  circumstance  tending  to  show  a 
fund  of  money  was  raised  for  the  purpose  mentioned  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  you  in  the  confidence  of  Tweed  in  regard  to  legislative 
matters  ?    A.  Not  the  slightest. 

Adjourned  to  4  p.  m.,  May  2,  1877. 
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Albebt  D.  Y.  Dodge,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 
Examined  by  the  Chaiaman  : 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside,  Mr.  Dodge?    A.  Albany. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  here  ?     A.  All  my  life. 

Q.  What  was  your  business  or  occupation  in  1870  ?  A.  Was  con- 
nected with  the  executive  department. 

Q.  In  what  way  ?    A.  Governor's  messenger. 

Q.  During  the  session  of  the  Legislature  of  that  year  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  during  the  four  years  of  Governor  Hoffman's  administration. 

Q.  Were  you  particularly  acquainted  with  matters  of  legislation 
during  the  session  of  the  Legislature  of  1870?  A.  Only  as  they 
came  in  contact  with  the  office ;  had  a  general  knowledge  of  what 
was  going  on. 
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Q.  Do  yoa  know  of  any  money  being  raised  doring  that  winter  to 
inflnence  the  action  of  the  Senators  upon  any  bill  before  the  Senate? 
A.  No,  sir  ;  I  have  no  knowledge  of  my  own. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  of  any  money  being  given  or  promised  to  any 
Senator  for  his  vote  upon  any  bill  before  the  Senate  of  that  winter! 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  of  any  fact  or  circnmstance  which  yon  can  state 
tending  to  show  that  any  money  was  paid  for  the  vote  or  inflnence 
of  any  Senator  dnring  that  winter  !  A.  No,  sir;  I  have  no  knowl- 
edge at  all,  positive  knowledge,  personal  knowledge  of  the  transaction. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  of  any  money  being  paid  to  or  for  Senator  Woodin 
for  his  vote  or  inflnence  upon  any  measnre  I     A.  I  do  not. 

6y  Senator  Bsadlby  : 

Q.  Did  yon  know  Mr.  Tweed !    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Know  Mr.  Woodin  !    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  know  of  any  transaction  between  them  ?  A.  No  posi- 
tive knowledge  of  any  transaction  ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  hear  any  conversation  between  them  npon  the  subject 
of  legislation  ?  A.  I  don't  call  any  to  my  mind  now,  although  I  may 
have  heard  them;  I  think  I  probably  have;  nothing  that  impressed 
my  mind  at  the  time  as  being  remarkable. 

By  the  Chaisman  : 

Q.  If  you  know  of  any,  state  it  t  A.  I  don't  call  any  to  my  mind 
at  all. 

Q.  Did  you,  npon  any  occasion  in  the  Senate  library-room,  hear 
any  conversation  between  Tweed  and  Senator  Woodin  during  the 
session  of  1870  ?  A.  I  don't  remember  now  whether  I  heard  it  in 
1870 ;  I  remember  of  one  particular  time  of  seeing  the  Senators  in 
the  library  together,  discussing  something  in  reference  to  a  bill  then 
pending,  but  I  don't  remember  the  bill  now ;  I  remember  one  par- 
ticular time  having  occasion  to  go  into  the  Senate,  of  seeing  the 
Senator  in  the  library,  I  think,  lying  on  the  lounge. 

Q.  Who  lying  on  the  lounge  ?  A.  Senator  Tweed  ;  I  don't  remem- 
ber the  year;  I  don't  remember  whether  it  was  in  1870  or  1871 ;  it 
mnst  have  been  one  of  those  years. 

Q.  Who  else  was  in  the  library-room  at  the  time }  A.  There  were 
several  in  there ;  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Was  Senator  Woodin  *  there !  A.  My  recollection  is,  that 
Senator  Woodin  and  he  were  talking. 
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Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  conversation  t  A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't,  par- 
ticularly. 

Q.  Do  yon  recollect  any  of  it  ?  A.  It  was  in  reference  to  some 
bill  that  was  pending  in  regard  to  a  vote  on  a  bill;  I  don't  recollect 
what  the  language  was. 

Q.  If  you  recollect  any  part  of  their  conversation,  will  yon  please 
state  it  ?  A.  I  don't  know  that  I  do,  Senator ;  1  had  occasion  at 
times  to  call  here  at  the  Senate ;  I  remember  the  circumstance,  and 
did  not  charge  my  mind  particularly  with  it. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  whether  the  bill  was  one  relariug  to  the  city 
of  New  York  ?  A.  No,  I  don't ;  1  don't  remember  what  the  bill 
was  now. 

Q.  You  don't  recollect  any  thing  that  was  said  between  them ! 
A.  No. 

Q.  Or  by  either  of  them  t  A.  I  cannot  recall  to  my  mind  now; 
I  stepped  off  one  side  and  said  what  I  had  to  say  to  Senator  Tweed, 
and  passed  out. 

Q.  Did  you  leave  them  there  together?  A.  No,  sir;  Senator 
Woodin  passed  into  the  Senate,  and  Tweed  remained  in  the  library; 
that  is  my  recollection  of  it. 

By  Senator  Spbagtib  : 

Q.  You  say  you  have  no  positive  knowledge  of  any  transactions 
between  Mr.  Tweed  and  Senator  Woodin  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  any  kind  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  information  of  any  such  transactions  from  any 
person  who  would  know  about  them?  A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know 
that  I  have ;  the  general  rumors  were  afloat  at  the  time,  and  news- 
paper talk. 

Q.  Nothing  beyond  that?    A.  No  positive  knowledge  at  all. 

Q.  Was  there  any  person  excepting  Mr.  Tweed  and  Mr.  Woodin, 
who,  at  the  time,  you  understood  had  knowledge  of  any  such  trans- 
actions? A.  I  don't  know  that  there  was;  I  have  no  knowledge  of 
my  own ;  there  was  a  great  many  things  said,  as  everybody  else 
heard. 

By  Senator  Sohoonmakeb  : 

Q.  You  ^id  you  were  messenger  to  Governor  Hoffman  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 
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Q.  Did  you  carry  the  legislative  bills  to  the  Secretary  of  State's 
office !    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  any  thing  about  taking  the  Tweed  charter 
and  election  laws  to  the  Secretary  of  State's  office  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  I 
took  the  charter;  I  don't  remember  distinctly  about  the  election 
law. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  about  the  signing  of  those  bills  by  the 
Governor  ?  A.  I  remember  the  charter,  the  signing  of  the  charter ; 
I  remember  it,  because  there  was  a  little  incident  that  impressed  it 
upon  my  mind  as  remarkable  at  the  time. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  which  was  signed  first,  the  election  law  or 
the  charter  t     A.  No,  sir  ;  I  don't. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  were  taken  to"  the  Secretary  of 
State's  office  separately  or  together  ?  A.  I  don't  remember  now ;  I 
had  no  occasion  to  charge  my  mind  with  it  at  the  time;  I  haven't 
tliooght  of  it  since ;  1  could  tell  very  easily  by  referring  to  my 
books  —  to  my  chapter  books. 

Q.  You  have  no  personal  recollection  on  the  subject  of  signing 
those  two  bills,  or  their  transmission  to  the  Secretary  of  State's 
office !  A.  I  have  a  very  distinct  recollection  and  knowledge  of  the 
signing  of  the  charter,  but  1  don't  remember  particularly  about  the 
election  law ;  the  charter  I  remember  very  distinctly. 

By  Mr.  Spbiogs  : 

Q.  Where  was  the  charter  signed?    A.  The  executive  chamber. 

Q.  Who  Was  there?  A.  All  the  clerks  were  present,  and  my 
recollection  of  it,  Yan  Baren  was  there ;  I  don't  remember  now ; 
there  were  two  or  three  other  gentlemen  there ;  the  whole  force  was 
there. 

Q.  No  secrecy  about  it  ?    A.  None  at  all. 

Q.  All  open  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Nothing  to  attract  your  attention  to  it  ?  A.  My  recollection 
is,  that  the  force  of  the  office  was  all  present ;  they  were  passing  in 
and  out  all  the  time ;  numerous  gentlemen  were  in  and  out ;  it  was 
signed  late  in  the  evening,  at  the  close  of  the  session ;  the  charter 
came  into  the  office  late  in  the  afternoon. 

Q.  Late  in  the  evening?  A.  It  was  after  the  adjournment  of  the 
Legislature. 

Q.  What  was  t  A.  After  the  adjournment  of  tlie  Legislature  for 
that  day  ;  they  were  in  session  at^that  time. 
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Q.  You  say  it  was  about  the  doee  of  the  Legislature  i  A.  My 
recollection  is  it  was  the  close  of  the  session. 

Q.  That  would  be  your  recollection  of  it?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  had  no 
occasion  to  charge  my  mind  with  it  at  that  time. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  year  it  was  in  that  you  went  into  the 
library  of  the  Senate  chamber  and  saw  Mr.  Tweed  there  when  you 
saw  Mr.  Woodin  there ;  also,  whether  it  was  in  1870  or  1871 !  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  There  were  others  there  in  the  room  (    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Their  conversation  was  public,  whatever  it  was  t     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  what  the  subject  of  the  conversation  was  ? 
A.  No,  sir  ;  no  recollection  at  all,  except  that  it  was  some  talk  in 
reference  to  a  bill,  and  in  regard  to  the  vote  pending  on  it. 

Q.  Tweed  was  lying  down  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Some  conversation   passed  between    them,  in  the  presence  of 

others,  and  you  left  Tweed  lying  there  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Senator  Woodin  went  back  into  the  Senate  chamber!  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Cabpentbb  : 

Q.  You  say  you  had  no  information,  except  rumors,  in  regard  to 
that  Legislature  ;  have  you  heard  any  rumors  in  regard  to  the  present 
Legislature  ?    A.  Well,  yes,  sir ;  I  have. 

Q.  In  reference  to  the  Legislature  of  last  year  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Every  Legislature  ?  A.  I  rarely  remember  one  that  I  have  not ; 
I  have  lived  here  for  thirty  years. 

By  Senator  Spbaqub  : 

Q.  Those  rumors  did  not  include  the  Senate,  any  of  them  ?  A. 
The  word  Legislature  was  used ;  I  suppose  it  would  include  both 
houses. 

HiBAM  Calsjns,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  : 
Exam  ined  by  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside  ?     A.  In  the  city  of  New  York. 

Q.  You  are  at  present  the  correspondent  of  the  New  York  World? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  your  occupation  in  1870  ?  A.  I  was  clerk  of  the 
Senate. 

Q.  During  the  legislative  session  ?  A.  During  the  session  of  1870 
andi|1871. 
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Q.  Were  yon  also  correspondent  of  the  World  ?     A.  I  was  not. 

Q.  Yon  took  some  interest  in  legislative  affairs,  I  snppose  ?  A. 
I  took  interest  enongh  to  discharge  my  duties  as  clerk  of  the  Senate  ; 
did  not  interfere  with  legislation  in  any  way. 

Q.  Yoa  have  taken  more  or  less  interest  in  politics  for  the  past 
twenty  years  t    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  been  generally,  dnring  that  time,  correspondent  of  some 
newspaper !    A.  Well,  about  half  of  the  time. 

Q.  You  were  well  acquainted  with  nearly  all  of  the  Senators  ?  A. 
Yea,  sii*. 

Q.  You  paid  particular  attention  to  the  progress  of  the  passage  of 
bills  through  the  Senate,  did  you  not  ?  A.  Always;  it  was  neces- 
sary in  my  position. 

Q.  Well,  not  only  so  far  as  it  was  necessary  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  your  position,  but  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  was  it  not  ?  A.  To 
some  extent,  perhaps,  I  did,  as  a  clerk  always  has  to  be  posted  ;  Sen- 
ators and  others  are  all  the  while  inquiring  where  the  bills  stand, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  be  thorougly  posted  all  the  time. 

Q.  You  are  a  democrat,  politically  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  not  rather  on  intimate  terms,  politically  and  sociallyj 
with  the  democVats  —  i.  ^.,  members  of  the  Senate?  A.  Yes,  sir  ; 
with  the  republicans  also,  socially  with  the  republicans. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  knowledge  that  winter  of  any  money  being 
given,  or  paid  or  promised,  to  any  member  of  the  Legislature  to 
influence  his  vote  upon  any  matter  pending  before  that  body  —  any 
member  of  the  Senate  ?  A.  I  don't  know,  but  that  is  a  broad  ques- 
tion ;  I  have  no  knowledge  of  any. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  then,  you  say  you  have  no  knowledge  ?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  knowledge  of  any  money  being  given  or 
promised  to  Senator  Woodin  to  influence  his  vote  or  action?  A. 
I  have  no  knowledge  and  hear^  no  rumor  of  the  kind  during  the 
session. 

Q.  You  were  well  acquainted  with  all  the  democrats  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  With  Tweed  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  fact  or  circumstance  that  would  tend  to 
show  that  any  money  had  been  promised  or  given  to  influence 
Senator  Woodin's  vote  that  winter  ?     A.  I  don't  know  as  I  do. 

Q.  If  you  do  we  desire  you  to  state  the  fact  or  circumstance  ?  A. 
I  don't  recall  an'y^  or  a  suspicion  at  the  time. 
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Q.  Heard  no  rnmors?  A.  Heard  no  rumors  nntil  some  time 
afterward  —  nntil  the  republican  papers  charged  they  were  bought  np, 
and  since. 

Q.  That  was  a  particular  charge  made  against  that  Legislature  ? 
A.  That  and  all  others,  most  of  which  is  imagination. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  money  having  been  paid  or  promised  to 
Senator  Winslow?    A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  To  influence  his  vote  or  action  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  to  be  given  by  him  to  any  other  Senator?  A.  No;  never 
heard  a  thing  of  the  kind  until  recently. 

Q.  You  saw  the  article  in  the  New  York  World  of  April  seven- 
teen?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  thing  whatever,  in  regard  to  the  charges 
therein  contained,  in  reference  to  Senator  Winslow,  or  Woodin,  or 
Mr.  Hastings?  A.  I  know  nothing  except  from  the  papers  and 
what  has  come  out  since  and  has  been  published. 

Q.  Well,  wlien  you  say  you  know  that,  do  you  mean  you  saw  it 
in  the  papers,  merely  ?    A.  I  saw  it  in  the  papers. 

Q.  Or  did  you  have  no  knowledge?  A.  No;  had  no  personal 
knowledge,  only  what  you  all  have  got. 

Q.  Mr.  Calkins,  if  you  know  of  any  circumstance  that  would  aid 
us  in  this  inquiry,  I  wish  you  would .  be  kind  enough  to  state  it  ? 
A.  I  don't  know  as  I  know  of  any  particular  point  about  the  legis- 
lation of  that  winter ;  if  there  was  any  money  paid  I  did  not  know 
any  thing  about  it. 

By  Senator  Sohoonmaker: 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  arrangement  or  understanding  between 
democratic  and  republican  Senators  in  regard  to  the  passage  of  the 
charter,  or  the  election  law,  or  both  ?  A.  All  I  know  about  any 
arrangement  is  what  was  stated  .in  the  Senate  at  the  time. 

Q.  What  was  that?  A.  That  understanding  was  that  the  registry 
law  should  be  passed  as  a  concession  from  the  democrats,  and  the 
republicans  voting  for  the  charter  in  return. 

Q.  That  was  stated  in  the  Senate  at  the  time  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  said  it?  A.  I  think  it  was  stated  by  Parker,  or  Wins- 
low, and  Mr.  Tweed,  and  I  think  some  of  the  other  Senators,  in 
explaining  their  votes  on  the  charter,  stated  they  voted  that  way 
for  that  purpose,  or  with  that  understanding. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  considerations  were,  the  political  con- 
siderations, for  the  passage  of  tliose   two   bills?     A.  The  political 
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consideration  on  the  democratic  side,  to  get  rid  of  the  republican 
commission  in  New  York,  that  the  people  had  been  complaining 
of,  two-thirds,  both  democrats  and  repablicans,  advocated  their 
repeal. 

Q.  Yon  say  that  for  the  democrats  i  A.  Yes,  sir ;  on  the  repabli. 
can  side  it  was  claimed  they  wanted  a  more  stringent  registry  law, 
and  the  republicans  voted  for  the  charter  to  get  the  registry  law. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  understanding  about  retaining  any  repub- 
lican officials  in  office  ?  A.  There  were  some  rumors  of  the  kind, 
but  I  did  not  know  any  thing  about  it  personally ;  I  know  they 
were  retained  afterward. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  there  were  any  other  considerations  than 
political  ?     A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  passage  of  the  tax  levies  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  fact  or  circumstance  tending  to  show  improper 

influences  were  used  to  secure  the  passage  of  those  measures?    A.  I 

don't  know  as  I  do ;  they  went  through  very  smoothly ;  a  fight  only 

on  one  point. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  that  was?  A.  Appropriations  for  sec- 
tarian charity  schools ;  they  were  called  sectarian  appropriations  for 
charitable  sdiools  in  New  York. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  which  passed  first  —  the  charter  or  election 
law  bill  ?  A.  The  election  law  for  the  city  ;  they  were  reported  to 
the  Senate  from  the  committee  on  Monday  morning,  and  made  a 
special  order  for  Tuesday  morning ;  on  Tuesday  morning,  during  the 
morning  session,  the  Senate  went  through  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
with  both  of  them ;  the  registry  law  was  amended  and  passed ;  the 
charter  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  and  then  a  recess  taken 
until  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  in  order  to  give  the  House 
time  to  concur  in  the  amendments  to  the  election  law ;  the  House  held 
a  session  in  the  afternoon  and  concurred  in  the  amendments  to  the 
election  law ;  it  was  really  a  new  bill ;  the  message  to  the  Assembly 
was  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert ;  it  was  a 
new  bill,  and  after  the  word  came  back  from  the  House  that  they 
had  concurred  in  the  amendments  to  the  election  law,  the  Senate 
passed  the  charter. 

Q.   Were  they  both  Assembly  bills  ?     A.  Yes,  sir ;  both  engrossed 
in  the  Ariserably. 

Q.  Did  they  both  require  engrossing  when  they  went  back  to  the 
Assembly  t    A.  There  was  no  amendments  made  to  the  charter ;  the 
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charter  passed  the  Senate  as  it  passed  the  Assembly,  withont  crossing 
a  "t"  or  dotting  an  *'i";  I  think  the  charter  went  to  the  Governor 
first.. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  personal  knowledge  on  that  point?  A.  No; 
from  the  fact  that  didn't  have  to  be  engrossed  and  the  other  did,  that 
being  a  long  bill ;  I  know  it  was  signed  first. 

Q.  The  charter?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  any  thing  about  from  whom  the  proposition  came, 
wliich  side,  to  enter  into  the  arrangement  that  you  have  referred  to  ? 
A.  I  don't ;  the  first  I  heard  of  it  was  a  statement*  in  the  Senate, 
when  the  election  law  was  up  ;  Mr.  Tweed  announced  to  the  repub- 
licans tliat  they  could  make  whatever  amendments  to  it  they  desired. 

Q.  Was  this  election  law  and  bill  they  passed  the  Waterbury  bill? 
A.  It  WHS  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  became  of  that  bill  ?  A.  I  am  not  positive 
whether  it  was  the  Waterbury  bill  that  passed  the  Assembly  and  was 
stricken  out  in  this  amendment. 

Q.  Was  tlie  Waterbury  bill  reported  to  the  Senate?  A.  It  was 
not ;  my  impression  is  the  Waterbury  bill  was  not  reported. 

Q.  Did  you  know  which  bill,  if  any,  of  the  two  election  law  bills, 
Mr.  Greeley  was  in  favor  of,  and  advocated  in  Albany  ?  A.  I  was 
not  aware  that  he  was  in  favor  of  any  particular  bill ;  his  cry  wag 
simply,  '^  we  want  as  stringent  an  election  law  as  can  be  got." 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  there  was  any  other  provisions  than  that  you 
have  mentioned  in  the  tax-levy  bill ;  the  tax-levy  bill  that  was  the 
subject  of  discussion  ?  A.  I  don't  remember  of  any  other  being  dis- 
cussed at  any  length. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  there  was  any  thing  said  in  the  Senate  about  the 
provisions  in  the  tax-levy  bill,  which  created  a  board  of  audit  ?  A. 
That  wasn't  in  the  city  tax  levy  ;  it  was  in  what  is  called  the  county 
tax  levy. 

Q.  That  is  where  the  mischief  was  ?  A.  The  county  tax  levy  was 
the  bill  that  had  the  board  of  audit  in  ;  that  passed  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  without  any  amendments,  except  those  made  in  the  Com* 
mittee  on  Municipal  Affairs,  and  there  was  no  debate  or  discussion  on 
that  bill. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  any  reason  why  the  tax-levy  bill  of  the 
county  of  New  York  had  the  support  of  the  republican  members  of 
the  Senate?    A.  I  don't. 

Q.  Did  you  learn  in  any  manner  of  any  influence  being  applied  to 
get  their  support  for  that  bill  ?    A.  I  learned  of  none. 
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Q.  What  do  yon  say  in  answer  to  the  same  question  as  applied  to 
the  city  tax-levy  bill  ?  A.  I  learned  of  no  iuflaence  being  brought  to 
bear ;  the  city  tax  levy  was  a  mach  longer  bill,  and  the  debate  was  over 
what  they  called  the  sectarian  schools,  and  nearly  every  republican 
Senator  who  voted  for  it  gave  as  the  reason  at  the  tima  because  it 
repealed  that  provision  to  take  effect  at  some  future  day. 

Q.  The  bargain  that  you  referred  to  didn't  apply  to  the  tax-levy 
bills?  A.  No,  sir;  that  is  all  I  know  about  the  bargain;  I  don't 
know  what  it  applied  to. 

By  Senator  Spbaoue  : 

Q.  Mr.  Calkins,  were  you  in  the  Senate  in  1871 }     A.  I  was. 

Q.  As  clerk  t    A.  As  clerk. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  election  law  or  registry  law  being 
amended  that  year  ?     A.  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  fact  that  it  was  charged  in  the  senate  at 
that  time  that  the  amendment  to  the  election  law  was  a  breach  of 
this  contract  that  had  been  made  the  previous  session  ?  A.  I  do ; 
and  several  Senators  were  trying  to  tear  their  shirts  over  it. 

Q.  A  good  deal  of  indignation}    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  charge  was  they  got  the  charter  through  on  the  strength 
of  the  election  law,  and  were  seeking  to  amend  the  election  law  under 
the  breach  of  contract  under  which  the  charter  was  made?  A.  That 
was  the  charge  made  by  Parker  and  Chapman  and  Senator  Woodin 
and  I  think  some  other  Senators ;  Parker  headed  in  it,  made  the 
charge  first. 

Q.  Mr.  Calkins,  you  saw  the  article  that  was  published  in  the  New 
York  World  of  April  seventeenth,  purporting  to  be  a  message  from 
Albany?     A.  I  did. 

Q.  Containing  these  charges  in  respect  to  Senator  Woodin,  Hast- 
ings  and  Winslow  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  any  matter,  touching  those  gentlemen,  contained  in  that 
alleged  communication,  sent  from  Albany,  so  far  as  you  are  aware? 
A.  1  cannot  tell  you  whether  it  was  sent  from  Albany  or  not ;  I 
know  no  portion  of  my  dispatch  mentioned  those  names. 

Q.  Was  it  sent  from  Albany,  so  far  as  you  know  ?  A.  I  don't 
know  as  I  want  to  testify  in  regard  to  that. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  it  from  Albany?  A.  No  personal 
knowledge. 

Q.  Had  the  New  York  World  any  correspondent,  except  yourself, 
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at  Albany  at  the  time  ?     A.  Yes,  sir;  Mr.  Shanks  is  down  on   the 
list,  in  the  Senate,  as  one  of  the  correspondents. 

Q.  Was  any  portion  of  the  matter  contained  in  that  dispatch  sent 
by  yon  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

'  Q.  You  say  you  were  pretty  intimate  with  the  Senators  in  1870  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Woodin  ?    A.  I  knew  him  well. 

Q.  And  Winslow  also?  A,  Yes,  sir;  but  not  so  well  as  I  did 
Woodin. 

Q.  And  Tweed  also  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  in  Tweed's  rooms  often  ?  A.  Occasionklly  ;  I  cannot 
say  I  was  in  there  often. 

Q.  Where  did  Woodin  room  ?  A.  I  think  Woodin  roomed  at 
Congress  Hall  that  winter. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Tweed  at  the  Delavan  House  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Woodin  —  The  firat  year  I  was  here  I  boarded  at  the 
Delavan. 

The  Wftness  —  The  second  year  I  know  he  boarded  here  because 
I  boarded  here  that  year.  \ 

By  Senator  Spragub  : 

Q.  Were  there  any  relations  that  you  knew  of  existing  between 
Senators  Woodin  and  Tweed?  A..  Nothing  more  than  what  was 
customary  between  Senators. 

Q.  Was  that  Woodin's  first  year  in  the  Senate  ?     A.  The  first  year. 

Q.  Was  he  a  prominent  member  of  the  Senate  at  that  time?  A. 
There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  his  prominence;  at  the 
commencement  of  the  session  he  was  not  considered  as  prominent  as 
some  of  the  other  Senators,  but  I  think  he  was  at  the  close. 

Q.  Was  he  a  man  gradually  gaining  influence  through  the  session  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  what  we  call  developing. 

Q.  Now,  during  the  session,  were  there  rumors  of  improper  infla- 
ences  being  used  to  pass  the  Tweed  charter  ?  A.  I  heard  none ;  no 
rumors. 

Q.  So  far  as  the  passage  of  that  charter  was  concerned  ?  A.  So  far 
as  the  passage  of  that  was  concerned,  there  were  no  rumors. 

Q.  How  as  to  the  tax  levy  ?  A.'  The  tax  levy  passed  almost  at  the 
close  of  the  session,  and  even  if  there  were  rumors  nothing  woiUd 
have  been  heard  until  they  all  got  away. 

Q.  During  the  session  you  heard  no  rumors  of  improper  inflaenoes 
being  used  on  any  of  those  measures  ?    A.  No,  sir. 
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Q«  When  was  the  first  time  yon  heard  of  any  improper  means 
being  nsed  as  to  those  measures  ?  A.  I  think  not  until  a  year  after- 
ward. 

Q.  When  did  yon  first  hear  any  rnmors  connecting  Woodin  with 
it  in  any  way ;  any  improper  influences  so  far  as  Mr.  Woodin  was 
concerned!  A.  I  think  the  first  rumors  was  some  time  in  1871, 
when  the  republican  papers  were  making  charges  against  Mr.  Woodin 
and  other  Senators. 

Q.  Those  rumors  originated,  as  you  understand  it,  in  New  York 
city  I    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  press  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Were  there  any  rumors  of  the  use  of  money  in  the  passage  of 
the  charter,  by  the  young  democracy  i    A.  There  were. 

Q.  Those  were  rife  during  the  winter !  A.  They  were  rife  the 
very  day  the  charter  was  defeated ;  every  day,  all  around  the  hotels 
here. 

Q.  Those  were  the  only  rumors  you  heard  that  winter  for  the  use 
of  money  to  defeat  or  pass  any  measure  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  was  in 
the  House. 

By  Mr.  Spbigos  : 

Q.  That  was  to  the  efiect  that  the  young  democracy  had  been 
>3ught  up  ?     A.  Both  sides. 

Q.  Only  one  side?  A,  The  republicans,  with  a  portion  of  the 
democrats ;  the  vote  on  the  charter  and  the  defeat  of  the  young 
democracy  charter ;  the  New  York  delegation  nearly  all  voted  for 
the  charter,  and  the  vote  against  was  by  the  members  from  both  sides 
from  the  country  which  beat  it. 

Q.  The  only  charge  of  the  use  of  money  was  in  connection  with 
that  ?     A.  In  connection  with  that. 

Q.  I  think  you  said,  Mr.  Calkins,  but  it  does  not  appear  perhaps 
clear,  and  I  will  ask  this  question :  did  the  dispatch  sent  by  you  to 
the  World,  on  the  evening  of  the  sixteenth  of  April,  contain  the 
name  of  Mr.  Woodin,  or  either  of  the  other  persons  named  in  that 
article  !  A.  Contained  some  of  the  other  person's  names,  but  none 
of  tboee  who  the  charges  were  against. 

Q.  None  of  those  who  the  charges  were  against  ?    A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Then   I  will  put  the  question  distinctly ;    did  it  contain  the 
name  of  Woodin !     A.  It  didn't. 
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Q.  How  did  this  queetion  with  reference  to  sectarian  appropria- 
tions come  np  ?  A.  In  the  Legislature  of  1869,  a  clause  was  inserted 
in  tbe  city  ta;x  levy  providing  that  thereafter  there  should  be  p&id 
to  the  charitable  schools  of  New  York,  an  amount  equal  to  twenty 
per  cent  of  the  amount  paid  for  granting  licenses  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  of  the  excise  money. 

Q.  That  was  a  section  of  that  law  of  1869?  A.  That  was  a  para- 
graph, it  wasn't  a  section,  in  the  tax  levy  of  1869  ;  it  was  in  section 
ten. 

Q.  And  the  question  came  np  upon  the  effort  to  repeal  that  sec- 
tion ?    A.  To  repeal  that  section. 

Q.  Was  Senator  Woodin  prominent  in  that  fight?  A.  He  was 
very  prominent  during  the  entire  session  for  the  repeal  of  that 
section. 

Q.  And  succeeded  in  repealing  it;  that  is,  the  Senate  that  reported 
it  ?    A.  The  Senate  repealed  it,  to  take  effect  afterward. 

By  Senator  Sohoonhakeb  : 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying,  Mr.  Calkinsj  there  were  rumors 
that  both  sides  were  bought  up  on  the  young  democracy  charter  ?  A. 
Both  republicans  and  democrats. 

Q.  The  rumors  were  not  confined  to  one  political  party?  A.  No, 
sir. 

By  Mr.  Spriggs  : 

Q.  That  was  in  the  Assembly  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  didn't  extend  to  the  Senate?  A.  No;  that  charter  never 
came  np  in  the  Senate. 

Q.  About  how  long  was  that  before  the  passage  of  the  Tweed 
charter  ?  A.  As  near  as  I  can  remember  now,  the  ydung  democ- 
racy charter  was  beaten  about  the  twenty -second  of  March,  and  on 
the  twenty-eighth  of  March,  what  they  call  the  Tweed  charter 
passed  the  Assembly  ;  it  passed  the  Senate  on  April  fifth ;  that  and  the 
registry  law  both  passed  the  same  day,  and  both  were  signed  the  same 
day. 

By  Senator  Bradley  : 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  that  the  introduction  and  passage  of  the  Tweed 
charter  was  part  of  a  scheme  involved  in  the  defeat  of  the  young 
democracy  charter  at  the  time  that  was  defeated  ?  A.I  don't  know 
as  I  had  any  understanding  about  it  ^t  the  time. 
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Q.  Was  it  then  understood  'that  the  Tweed  charter  that  did  pass 
was  to  be  introduced  ?  A.  It  was  introduced  before  the  young 
democracy  charter  was  introduced. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  when  it  was  first  introduced?  A.  It  was 
iotroduced  in  the  House  early  in  February. 

Q.  It  was  pending  in  the  House?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  soon  after  the  young  democracy  charter  was  defeated  was 
the  Tweed  charter  passed  in  the  House  ?  A.  The  young  democracy 
charter  was  defeated  the  twenty-second  of  March,  and  the  other 
passed  the  House,  on  the  twenty-eighth,  the  following  week. 

Q.  Do  yon  recollect  whether  at  that  time  the  Tweed  charter  had 
been  reported  at  the  time  the  young  democracy  charter  was  defeated  ? 
A.  I  think  it  had  not. 

Q.  Had  it  been  published  ?  A.  It  was  published  in  full  in  the 
New  York  Times  the  day  after  it  was  presented. 

Q.  That  was  in  February  ?     A,  Yes,  sir ;  a  day  or  two  after. 

Q.  Was  that  also  introduced  in  the  Senate  ?    No,  sir. 

Q.  The  Tweed  charter  ?  A.  The  young  democracy  charter  was 
the  only  one  introduced  in  the  Senate,  and  that  was  referred  to  the 
delegation  from  the  city  of  New  York. 

Q.  Do  yon  recollect  whether  the  movement  which  defeated  the 
young  democracy  charter  in  the  House  was  a  sudden  one  ?  A.  It 
was. 

Q.  You  will  state  what  you  mean  by  its  being  sudden,  so  that  we 
will  understand  it  ?  A.  There  was  a  general  impression  that  the  bill 
was  going  to  pass ;  as  a  part  of  a^  scheme  of  the  young  democracy, 
the  Senate  bad  passed  a  bill  to  reorganize  the  police  department,  and 
sent  it  to  the  House ;  it  was  considered  there  in  the  same  Committee 
of  the  Whole  with  tlie  young  democracy  charter,  and  the  general 
impression  was  they  were  both  to  go  through ;  I  know  when  the 
ntessenger  came  up  from  the  Assembly,  I  received  it  during  the 
morning  session,  that  they  had  defeated  the  police  bill,  and  also 
suted  they  had  defeated  the  young  democracy  charter ;  it  was  a 
8Qrprise  to  me  and  others  around  me. 

Q,  How  long  before  the  defeat  of  it,  if  you  know,  was  the  combi- 
nation tbrmed  which  defeated  it  in  the  House  ?  A.  I  have  no  knowl- 
edge on  that  point ;  all  I  know  about  its  being  defeated  is  when  it 
was  defeated. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  influence  was  brought  to  bear  to  defeat  that 
in  the  Aasenibly  ?    A.  Nothing  further  than  by  rumor. 
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Q.  Did  any  republican  Senators,  eo'far  as  jon  kne^,  participate  in 
the  movement  which  defeated  it  ?  A.  Not  as  far  as  I  know ;  never 
heard  it. 

% 

Q.  Whether  the  defeat  of  the  yonng  democracy  charter  was  the 
product  of  it  ?  A.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  any  arrangement ;  those 
who  voted  for  the  defeat  of  that  charter,  voted  for  the  Tweed  charter 
when  it  came  np  afterward  ;  yon  can  draw  your  own  inference. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  the  republican  members  of  the  Senate,  at 
the  time  this  charter  was  defeated  in  the  House,  stood  in  reference  to 
it,  from  any  thing  you  learned  ?  A.  My  impression  is  the  republicans 
in  the  Senate  were  against  any  charter,  and  for  retaining  the  commis- 
sions at  that  time. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  that  any  arrangement  was  made  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  Tweed  charter,  before  the  young  democracy  charter  was 
defeated  in  the  House  ?  A.  I  think  not,  for  this  reason,  that  it  was 
given  out  that  the  Tweed  charter  had  been  abandoned,  what  we  now 
call  the  Tweed  charter;  it  was  not  called  that  then  ;  Mr.  Sweeney, 
who  had  been  here  early  in,  the  session  to  push  this  charter,  had 
picked  up  his  traps  and  left;  for  home,  and  said  he  was  not  coming 
beck  here,  and  it  was  not  ten  days  before  the  young  democracy 
charter  was  beaten. 

Q.  There  was  a  sudden  change  of  front  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  took 
place  on  that  day. 

Q.  Have  you  any  means  for  accounting  for  that?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Any  circumstances  which  enables  you  to  give  a  reason  ?  A. 
There  were  circumstances  on  that  day  after  the  adjournment ;  I  met 
quite  a  number  of  republicans  from  New  York,  several  commission- 
ers, police  commissioners  and  others,  who  seemed  to  be  very  much 
elated  ;  I  supposed  they  had  a  hand  in  it ;  I  recollect  of  meeting 
Henry  Smith  and  Mr.  Manniere  as  I  was  going  up  to  the  Capitol  that 
day. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  how  it  affected  the  countenances  of  members 
of  the  Senate?  A.  I  did  notice  a  very  marked  difference  between 
the  Senators  and  Assemblymen  ;  some  with  elongated  faces,  and  others 
very  cheerful. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  whether  Senators  Woodin  or  Winslow  partici- 
pated in  the  glory  of  that  result  ?  A.  I  did  not ;  I  don't  remember 
of  their  participating;  both  of  these  gentlemen  were  in  the  Senate 
attending  to  their  duties  all  the  morning  session,  and  Tweed  was  in 
the  House  very  hard  at  work,  and,  as  I  understood  at  the  time,  work- 
ing for  the  young  democracy  charter. 
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Q.  Did  yon  see  any  thing  by  way  of  commnnication  between  Tweed 
and  bis  friends,  and  the  republican  members  of  tbe  Senate,  immedi- 
ately preceding  that  coup  cPetat  in  the  Assembly  that  defeated  that 
young  democracy  charter?  A.  I  think  not ;  may  have  been  a  great 
many  and  I  should  not  know  it. 

Q.  No  peculiar  circumstances  that  attracted  your  attention?  A. 
None  whatever. 

Q.  That  excited  suspicion  in  your  mind  that  any  mischief  was 
going  on  ?  A.  I  had  no  suspicion  whatever  that  that  charter  was 
going  to  be  beaten. 

By  the  Ohaibman  : 

Q.  Did  there  seem  to  be  through  the  Senate  an  expression  of  sur- 
prise or  not  ?  A.  I  don't  think,  as  a  general  thing,  the  Senate  knew 
it  before  they  adjourned, 

Q.  Ton  were  speaking  of  the  expression  of  countenances?  A. 
After  they  adjourned. 

Q.  Was  it  an  expression  of  surprise,  apparently  ?    A.  It  was. 

Q.  Can  you  illustrate  that  expression?  A.  I  don't  know  as  I 
Goald  ;  I  am  not  an  artist. 

By  Senator  BBADLEr : 
Q.  Yon  soon  learned  the  republican  members  of  the  Senate  were 
ready  to  drive  a  good  bagain  ?  A.  I  have  always  found  them  good 
at  a  bargain,  especially  when  there  was  an  office  they  could  get  or 
retain  ;  there  were  a  good  many  combinations  I  should  judge  that 
winter. 

By  Senator  Spbagite  : 

Q.  Did  any  thing  occur  during  that  session  that  excited  a  suspicion 
in  yoar  mind  in  regard  to  the  integrity  of  Senator  Woodin  ?  A.  No, 
sir;  I  looked  upon  Senator  Woodin  as  a  very  conscientious,  church- 
going  man,  and  would  not  do  any  tiling  wrong. 

Q.  Did  you  see  John  Garvey  up  here  ?    A.  I  did  not. 

Q.   Did  you  hear  of  his  being  here  ?    A.  I  beard  of  his  coming. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  change  immediately  after  that ;  any  thing  that 
indicated  a  change  with  the  members  of  the  Legislature  ?  A.  I  did 
not ;  I  don't  think  I  knew  of  Garvey's  being  here  until  after  he  went 

away. 

Q.  I  meant  after  he  went  away  ?  A.  As  I  understood  it  at  the 
time,  he  was  here  jnst  before  the  defeat  of  the  young  democracy 
charter,  and  was  gone  before  I  heard  a  thing  was  done. 
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Q.  Yoa  nnderBtood  that  he  came  here  loaded  ?  A.  That  was  the 
rumor ;  kuew  nothing  about  it. 

Q.  You  saw  no  particular  evidence  of  increased  liberality,  1  sup- 
pose, about  the  Legislature  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Officially,  I  mean  ?  A.  No ;  I  am  not  aware  of  any  thing ; 
some  were  living  pretty  well  that  winter. 

Q.  Have  you  any  reason  of  changing  the  opinion  which  yon  enter- 
tained of  Senator  Woodin,  that  you  had  in  1870,  up  to  this  time? 
A.  It  depends  on  whether  I  believe  his  own  party  papers  or  not. 

Q.  I  asked  you  whether  yoa  have  changed  your  opinion  of  the 
Senator  since  1870,  as  being  a  conscientious  man  }  A.  Well,  Idon't 
know  but  it  would  be  hard  work  to  draw  the  lines  from  the  impres- 
sion the  articles  have  made  on  my  mind,  and  what  I  know  of  him. 

Q.  The  republican  papers  would  not  have  changed  your  mind!  A. 
No,  sir  ;  I  have  no  reason  to  change  it. 

William  B.  Woodin,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
Examined  by  the  Chairman  : 

You  are  Senator  from  the  twenty-fifth  Senate  district  now  ?  A.  I 
am. 

Q.  You  represented  that  district  in  the  Senate  in  1870 1    A.  I  did. 

Q.  You  have  read  the  resolution  adopted  in  the  Senate,  ordering 
the  inquiry  in  reference  to  the  matters  now  under  investigation  I  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  read  a  large  portion  of  the  testimony  that 
has  been  taken  on  this  investigation?  A.  I  have  not;  I  have 
read  in  some  of  the  New  York  papers  some  of  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Tweed,  Mr.  Hastings,  and,  I  think,  a  portion  of 
the  testimony  of  Mr  Kelly ;  I  have  not  read  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Winslow  nor  any  other  witness  you  may  have  examined  in  New 
York,  but  I  have  heard  the  testimony  of  several  witnesses  here;  I 
have  so  much  of  the  testimony  as  is  printed  in  my  possession,  but  I 
have  not  even  read  that  yet;  I  have  read  Mr.  Tweed's  testimony  and 
glanced  over  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Hastings. 

Q.  Perhaps  you  had  better  state  so  much  of  the  history  of  this 
legislation  of  1870,  and  such  other  facts  as  are  within  your  knowlege, 
that  bear  upon  this  subject  of  inquiry }  A.  I  will  say,  then,  to  begin 
with,  that  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  or  knew  of  there  being  any 
controversy  between  tlie  young  democracy  and  Tammany  Hall,  about 
any  legislation  affecting  the  city  of  New  York,  was  the  morning  of 
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the  defeat  of  the  Hackleberry  charter,  and  that  arose  in  this  wise : 
I  was  in  my  seat  in  the  Senate  chamber  attending  to  my  daties  there, 
and  all  the  morning  I  noticed  the  absence  of  Tweed,  Genet,  Oreamer, 
Norton  and  Bradley,  and  I  made  some  inquiry  of  some  Senator  what 
had  become  of  the  wheel-horses  of  the  democracy,  and  then  learned 
for  the  first  time  there  was  a  straggle  about  New  York  legislation, 
and  for  the  first  time  heard  of  what  was  called  afterward  the  Huckle- 
berry charter ;  my  information  was  that  there  was  some  controversy 
in  the  Assembly  ;  I  gave  no  heed  to  it,  nor  thought  any  thing  about 
it,  until  the  return  of  Tweed  and  Bradley  and  Genet ;  I  noticed  them 
on  their  return,  and   their  peculiar  expression ;  I  cannot  give  that ; 
Mr.  Tweed  I  can  describe  as  being  very  flushed  in  the  face,  apparently 
under  excitement ;  Bradley  in  the  same  condition,  and  Genet  with  a 
black  or  dark  frown  ;  I  did  not  notice  Mr.  Creamer  or  Mr.  Norton  ; 
that  was  the  beginning  of  my  knowledge  of  the  legislation  for  the 
city  of  New  York ;  that  passed  out  of  my  mind  very  soon  ;  I  heard 
nothing  about  any  struggle  or  anxiety  about  legislation  for  the  city 
of  New  York  ;  did  not  understand  or  realize  there  was  a  controversy 
in  the  Senate;  a  short  time  after  that  —  within  a  very  short  time  — 
there  was  a  caucus,  or  an  invitation  made  by  some  one  —  by  whom  I 
don't  know  —  for  republican  Senators  to  meet  in  the  room  of  some 
one  of  the  Senators  in  this  building  (Congress  Hall),  over  the  dining 
room ;  I  was  present,  and  I  believe  all  the  republican  Senators  were 
present,  except  Senator  Parker ;  I  thought  he  was  present,  until  he 
told  me  yesterday  he  was  not ;  there,  for  the  first  time,  I  heard  about 
the  charter,  which  was  subsequently  called  the  Tweed  charter ;  Mr. 
Kennedy,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Municipal  Affairs, 
opened  the  subject;  I  heard  nothing  about  it  before ;  and  he  then 
stated  to  us  what  political  considerations  or  advantages  we  could  gain 
by  supporting  that  charter ;  I  remember  very  distinctly  that  he  made 
use  of  this  expression  —  that  we  could  take  blank  paper,  and  draw 
8nch  an  election   law  for  the  city  of  New  York  as  the  republicans 
would  be  satisfied   with  ;  I  remember,   also,  of.  his  stating  that  the 
contemplated  removal  by  some  process  of  the  auditor  of  the  canal 
departaient   would  be  abandoned  ;  also,  -that  the  snpevintendent  of 
salt  springs  at  Syracuse  would  be  allowed  to  remain  ;  I  then  knew 
nothing  about  the  provisions  of  the  charter  at  ail ;  I  was  controlled 
somewhat  by  those  political  advantages,  political  considerations;  he 
rehearsed  to  as  what  we  all  had  been  told  before,  about  the  frauds  in 
the  city  of  New  York  in  1868  ;  what  all  republicans  would  say  about 
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them,  and  the  desirability  of  having  a  vigorous  election  law  in  that 
city  ;  that  was  the  beginning  of  my  knowledge  of  the  Tweed  charter  ; 
I  don't  know  what  condition  the  bill  was  in  in  the  Assembly  or  in  the 
Senate  ;  we  had  another  caucus  in  the  Senate  chamber  in  the  evening, 
I  think,  after  the  evening  session  in  the  Senate,  at. which  every 
republican  Senator  was  present,  and  during  the  caucus  there  was 
also  present  Mr.  Greeley,  Mr.  Varnum,  Mr.  Glassy,  ex-Senator 
Laimbeer,  and  there  was  a  general  conversation  about  the  charter  — 
rather  about  the  situation,  and  the  charter  was  talked  about  as  a 
whole,  not  in  its  details,  but  chiefly  the  desirability  of  an  election  law ; 
I  do  not  remember  now,  and  cannot  give  what  any  person  said  in 
reference  to  these  measures ;  I  know  -this,  remember  it  distinctly, 
because  it  made  an  impression  on  my  mind  at  the  time,  that,  as 
between  Mr.  Greeley,  Mr.  Glassy,  Mr.  Laimbeer  and  yarnum,  there 
was  not  entire  unanimity  in.  sentiment ;  there  was  a  difference,  but 
what  it  related  to,  I  am  not  now  able  to  recall ;  they  conversed  with 
us,  and  after  a  time  withdrew,  and  the  vote  was  taken,  and  it  was 
determined  then  to  support  the  charter,vand  I  think  that  it  was  given 
into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Kennedy  (I  do  not  know  that  a  committee  was 
appointed,  but  I  know  that  he  was  one  at  any  rate),  to  prepare  the 
election  law ;  that  was  done,  and  in  due  course  of  time  both  bills 
were  passed  ;  my.  recollection  is  now  that  theelection  law  passed  first, 
and  after  the  House  had  concurred  in  the  amendments  made  by  the 
Senate  to  the  bill ;  I  remember  distinctly  of  Mr.  Kennedy's  coming 
into  the  Senate  chamber  at  some  time,  I  won't  say  it  was  the  same  day 
it  passed,  nor  evening,  but  at  some  time  immediately  after,  and 
stated  to  me  that  the  Governor  had  signed  the  election  law ;  that  was 
uppermost  in  his  mind,  and  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  all  republican 
Senators ;  the  history  of  the  charter  after  that  I  know  nothing  about ; 
know  it  became  a  law  of  course ;  at  this  point  I  desire  to  put  upon 
record  what  is  already  upon  record  in  another  place,  first,  an  article 
of  the  New  York  Tribune,  of  March  30,  1870  ;  1  would  like  to  have 
it  in  the  record ;  it  reads  as  follows : 

[FsoM  Thb  Tribuns,  Wbdnbbdat,  Mabch  80,  1870.] 

THE  NEW  CHARTER. 

The  people  of  our  city  will  not  have  leisure  carefully  to  examine 
the  provisions  of  the  proposed  new  charter  for  this  city.  We  call 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  following  important  points  in  ^is 
new  instrument :  ' 
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L  The  board  of  aldermen  is  to  be  composed  of  fifteen  members,  * 
to  be  elected  on  a  general  ticket.  This  will  be  a  very  great  improve- 
ment on  the  other  plan^  and  will  probably-  result  in  returning  to  the 
board  men  of  good  repute.  We  think  that  respectable  and  trust- 
worthy men  can  be  induced  to  accept  a  nomination  on  a  general 
ticket  who  will  not  now  permit  their  names  to  be  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  board.  AU  along  we  have  insisted  that  this  was  a 
change  essential  to  the  good  government  of  this  city. 

2.  A  unanimous  vote  of  the  board  of  aldermen  is  made  necessary 
for  every  increase  of  salary  and  for  the  creation  of  new  offices. 

3.  The  street  and  Croton  aqueduct  departments  are  united  into 
one  department,  called  the  department  of  public  works,  with  one 
responsible  head  instead  of  four,  as  at  present. 

4.  A  department  of  docks  is  created  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
our  river  front,  and  providing  accommodations  commensurate  with 
the  trade  of  onr  city.  It  is  said  that  the  hoard  of  docks  is  to  have 
the  powers  set  forth  in  the  several  hills  that  the  Citizen^  Association 
has  had  introduced  in  the  Legislatv/re  from  time  to  time, 

5.  The  municipal  government  is  made  a  symmetrical  whole.-  All 
the  heads  of  departments  are  appointed  b}*^  the  mayor,  without  any 
concurrent  vote  of  the  board  of  aldermen  ;  and  the  mayor  has 
power  to  impeach  heads  of  departments,  and,  after  conviction,  to 
remove  them  from  office.  Heads  of  departments  cannot  be  removed 
without  cause. 

6.  The  members  of  the  various  commissions  hold  their  positions 
by  appointment  by  the  mayor. 

7.  The  commissions  are  deprived  of  their  metropolitan  features, 
bat  the  other  features  are  retained. 

8.  ITie  mayor  will  have  the  power  of  giving  our  people  good  munici- 
pal government^  and  will  be  responsible  for  whatever  of  bad  govern- 
ment may  still  exist. 

The  above  are  the  general  features  of  the  proposed  city  charter, 
and  from  these  it  can  be  seen  that  it  has  points  of  decided  superi- 
ority to  our  present  wretched  anarchy.  But  we  must  insist  that  an 
HFFicncNT  ELBcnoN  LAW,  whcrcby  fraudulent  voting  shall  be  pre- 
vented and  punished,  is  the  fikst  BEQ.uisrrE  of  oub  present  condi- 
tion. No  municipality  chosen  by  repeaters  and  ballot-box  stuffers 
can  be  honest  or  beneficent. 

•  [Senate,  No.  58.]  22 
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[Prom  The  Tribunb,  Thursday,  March  81,  1870.] 
CHARTER  REFORM  AT  ALBANY. 

"The  Tweed-Sweeney  municipal  charter  was  yesterday  driven 
through  the  Assembly  at  railroad  speed,  according  to  programme. 
It  now  comes  before  the  Senate,  where  its  fate  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
republican  minority.  We  entreat  them  to  accord  it  their  carefal, 
deliberate  scrutiny.  It  is  cm  improvement  on  the  origi^uxl  Frear 
cha/rter^  and  we  think  also  on  that  which  was  killed  last  week.  It  is 
eminently  right  in  dislodging  from  office  ov/r  presenthoards  of  alder- 
men and  assistants.^^        *        *        * 

I  should  say  in  justice  to  The  Tribune  that  this  is  only  an  extract 
from  this  article,  and  from  that  point  there  seems  to  be  something 
t^at  I  have  not  got  from  the  extract.  I  cut  it  from  a  paper  aa  it  was 
published : 

^^ Above  all,  beyond  all,  BEFORE  ally  give  us  a  law  which  shall 
henceforth  secure  to  ^the  legal  voters  of  our  city  their  constitutional 
right  to  choose  their  own  rulers.  ALL  ELSE  is  nothino  to  this  ! 
We  have  been  ruled  by  ballot-box  stnffers  long  enough.  Make  it 
certain  that  every  legal  elector's  vote  shall  count  exactly  one  when- 
ever he  sees  fit  to  cast  it,  as  the  law  directs,  and  that  no  other  vote 
shall  be  cast  at  all,  and  we  can  live  almost  under  any  charter;  with- 
out this  no  cliarter  can  do  us  any  good. 

"  We  entreat  the  repvilican  Senators  to  look  sharply  to  thispoint. 
It  is  the  THEBMOPYLiB  OF  THE  STRUGGLE.  Trust  not  to  their  pro- 
fessions; we  are  sick  of  them.  *  *  *  VOTE  WITH  ANY 
FACTION,  FOR  ANY  CHARTER,  THAT  WILL  PROTECT 
US  AGAINST  ILLEGAL  VOTES.  You  cannot  be  too  rigorous 
in  dealing  with  those  who  have  degraded  our  elections  into  a  revolt- 
ing farce  by  stuffing  half  the  ballot  boxes  with  illegal  votes,  and  fal- 
sifying the  votes  cast  in  the  remaining  districts  by  fraudulent  returns. 
VOTE  FOR  ANY  CHARTER  THAT  WILL  PROTECT  US 
FROM  A  REPETITION  OF  THESE  FRAUDS,  and  for  none 
that  leaves  us  exposed  to  their  perpetuation." 

Now  I  want  to  read  two  extracts  from  the  New  York  Times,  one 
published  April  fourth,  the  day  before  the  charter  passed,  and  the 
next  April  sixth,  the  day  after  it  passed. 
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P'rom  Thb  Nvw  Tobk  Tdcbs,  April  4,  1870.] 

THE  NEW  CITY  CHARTEK. 

"  While  the  Union  League  Olub,  by  a  small  majority,  and  afker  a 
tongh  oontest,  protests  against  the  passage  of  the  pending  charter, 
nnless  it  is  essentially  amended,  the  Citizen's  Association  indorses  it 
as  a  whole,  and  entreats  the  Senate  not  to  delay  its  enactments.  In 
a  question  of  this  nature  the  association  speaks  with  authority.  It 
has  struggled  so  long  and  so  earnestly  against  the  evils  of  our  city's 
government  that  its  declaration  in  favor  of  the  new  charter  as  a 
measure  that  '  should  receive  the  support  of  all  who  desire  to  give 
New  York  a  symmetrical,  efficient  and  honest  local  government,'  is 
entitled  to  careful  consideration.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  ground 
set  forth  as  a  basis  and  justification  of  this  announcement  is  other- 
wise than  solid. 

'^The  document,  we  print  elsewhere,  shows  that  many  of  the 
reforms  for  which  this  association  has  most  strenuously  contended  are 
secured  by  this  new  charter ;  that  many  abuses  of  the  existing  system 
are  effectually  prevented ;  that  in  other  respects  wiiich  are  specified, 
the  bill  embodies  recommendations  which  received  the  approval  of 
the  constitutional  convention,  in  which  republican  counsels  largely 
predominated.  The  merit  of  perfection  is  not  claimed  for  the  char- 
ter by  the  association,  but  it  is  alleged  that  so  many  of  the  provisions 
*  are  decided  improvements '  that  its  defeat  would  be  a  great  loss  to 
the  community. 

"  We  presume  that  the  possibility  of  making  the  bill  yet  more  per- 
fect will  be  well  considered  by  tlie  republican  Senators.  The  sug- 
gestion of  the  Union  League  Club,  in  reference  to  the  management  of 
the  Central  Park,  merits  special  attention.  The  most  important 
point  in  connection  with  the  charter  is,  however,  the  enactment, 
simultaneously,  of  a  comprehensive  and  well-balanced  election  law. 
The  promoters  of  the  charter  profess  a  determination  to  accompany 
the  proposed  changes  in  the  city  government  with  a  measure  which 
shall  secure  honest  elections.  Without  this  further  measure  all  else 
will  be  valueless ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  republican  members  of  the 
L^slature  toi  profit  by  the  opportunity  which  democratic  dissensions 
afibrd  for  securing  better  local  government  and  purity  in  elections, 
which  will  render  further  improvements  comparatively  easy. 
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[Fbom  Thb  New  Yobk  Times,  April  6,  1870.] 

MUNICIPAL  EEFORM. 

{Ext/ract) 

"Another  most  siogalar  featare  of  yesterday's  work  was  the  final 
demon stratioii  which  it  afforded  of  the  titter  ^;?a*c^  of  the  O'Brien  or 
World  action  of  the  democracy.  It  was  the  most  lame  and  impo- 
tent conclusion  of  a  movement  which  was  begun  with  a  high  sound- 
ing proclamation,  and  waged  with  an  unwonted  show  of  vigor.  The 
result  to  that  faction  has  been  a  most  humiliating  and  ignominious 
defeat.     Recent  political  history  does  not  record  such  another. 

"  Of  tiie  two  enactments  we  regard  the  new  election  law  as  the 
most  salutary.  It  strikes  at  the  very  root  of  the  intolerable  evil 
which  has  hitherto  existed,  by  placing  it  in  the  power  of  the  people 
to  secure  an  honest  expression  of  the  general  will.  Hereafter,  if  the 
responsible  and  honest  portion  of  our  citizens  will  but  attend  to  their 
duties,  we  can  have  fair  elections.  If  they  do  not,  they  will  be 
estopped  of  future  complaint.  To  the  State  at  large  the  new  bill  is' 
of  special  importance,  in  that  it  will  prevent  a  repetition  of  those 
monstrous  frauds  by  which  the  voice  of  the  rural  districts  has  been 
overcome,  and  its  majorities  nullified. 

"  The  new  charter  is  very  generally  conceded  to  be  a  good  one. 
The  vote  by  which  it  was  passed  ought  certainly  to  be  accepted  as  a 
sufficient  guarantee  that  it  is.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Citi- 
zens' Association,  and  the  members  of  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature, 
cauld  be  induced  to  sanction  it,  if  it  were  not.  In  the  matter  of 
practical  interpretation  and  judgment  of  so  important  and  formidable 
a  document  we  refer  to  the  opinions  of  those  who  have  given  it  that 
close  examination  which  it  deserves.  We  have  the  assurance  of  the 
best  men  of  both  parties  that  it  is  a  substantial  and  reliable  reform, 
and  from  the  examination  we  have  been  'able  to  give  it  we  are 
inclined  to  concur  in  that  opinion.  At  all  events  it  is  a  vast 
improvement  upon  the  old  one,  and  if  it  shall  be  put  in  operation  by 
Mayor  Hall,  with  that  regard  for  the  general  welfare  which  we  have 
reason  to  anticipate,  we  feel  sure  that  our  citizens  will  have  reason  to 
count  yesterday's  work  in  the  Legislature  as  most  important  and 
salutary." 

I  voted  for  the  charter  in  pursuance  of  an  arrangement  —  call  it  a 
bargain  —  let  it  be  written  a  bargain  —  made  by  some  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  republican  party  in  the  Senate  with  some  who 
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claimed  to  be  represontativefi  of  the  democratic  party  in  the  Senate ; 
that  they  would  allow  as  to  pass  a  rigorous  registry  and  election  law 
if  we  voted  for  the  charter ;  but  I  felt  at  the  time  that  I  was  per- 
forming onr  part  and  parcel  of  the  bargain ;  that  I  was  doing  an  act 
which  merited  jnst  snch  comments  as  I  have  read  to  the  committee; 
I  desire  specially  to  refer  to  some  testimony  that  has  already  been 
taken ;  I  boarded  at  the  Delavan  the  first  year  I  was  in  Albany. 

By  Senator  Bbadlkt  : 
Q.  That  was  in  1870  ?    A.  That  was  in  1870. 

By  Mr.  Spbigo9: 

Q;  Where  did  you  room  ?  A.  On  the  third  floor,  on  the  east  side 
of  the  building ;  I  never  was  in  Mr.  Tweed's  room  but  twice  in  my  life, 
once  on  the  day  of  the  final  hearing  before  the  committee,  when  Mr. 
.Greeley  was  there,  and  I  understood  Mr.  Tilden  was  there,  but  did  not 
hear  him ;  the  next  time  was  quite  late  in  the  session  ;  I  w^nt  there  with 
Wesley  Smith,  one  of  the  editors  of  The  Argus,  and  a  gentleman  by 
the  name  of  Robinson,  from  my  own  city,  and  I  will  tell  you  how  I 
came  to  go  :  Mr.  Robinson  was  a  clerk  in  the  department  of  taxes 
and  assessments  of  the  city  of  New  York,  appointed  by  George  H. 
Andrews,  now  one  of  the  commissioners,  at  the  time  the  act  or  right 
away  after  the  act  creating  that  department  was  passed,  and  has  been 
a  clerk  there  ever  since;  I  think  first  therein  1868;  in  1870,  near 
the  close  of  the  session,  Mr  Robinson  heard  that  there  was  to  be  a 
general  change  among  the  clerks,  and  he  came  here  to  Albany  to 
see  that  his  head  was  not  taken  ofi^;  he  came  to  me;  I  told  him  I 
could  be  of  no  service  to  him  ;  I  said  here  is  your  brother-in-law^ 
(Mr.  Wesley  Smith  was. a  brother-in-law  of  his),  the  editor  of  a 
democratic  paper  must  certainly  be  able  to  have  some  infiuence  with 
Mr.  Tweed ;  I  said  to  him  I  would  go  along  with  him,  and  we  three 
went  to  Tweed's  room,  and  that  subject  was  talked  about,  I  taking 
very  little  part  in  the  conversation,  and  after  that  we  left;  was  not 
there  probably  five  minutes  ;^  those  were  the  .only  two  occasions 
that  I  ever  was  in  his  room  ;  I  say  this  m)w,  that  I  never  had  a  word 
of  conversation  with  him  in  my  life  that  was  not  in  the  presence  of 
others,  and  that  in  the  Senate  cliamber  or  library  ;  nor  was  I  ever 
alone  with  him  anywhere  ;  in  the  printed  copy  of  Mr.  Tweed's  testi- 
mony I  find  this :  , 

"  Did  you,  during  that  time,  have   any  transaction  with  him  of 
a  pecuniary  nature?" 
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"  I  decline  to  answer  in  that  form  for  reasons  given  in  my 
statement." 

I  say  that  he  never  had  any  pecuniary  transactions  with  me,  either 
directly  or  indirectly. 

By  Senator  SprAgde  : 

Q.  Did  yon,  in  the  winter  of  1870,  have  any  business  transactions 
with  Mr.  Tweed  of  a  pecuniary  nature  ?     A.  I  never  did. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  at  any  time  have  any  transaction  with  him  t  A. 
Neither  before,  at  the  time,  or  since. 

Q.  Did  yon  receive  any  money  from  Tweed,  or  any  one  in  his 
behalf!     A.  Not  a  penny,  or  the  promise  of  any. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  borrow  any  money  of  liim,  or  receive  any  money 
from  him  in  any  way,  for  services  whatever  ?  A.  Not  a  dime ;  lest 
that  answer  may  be  criticised,  I  will  say  not  any  at  all. 

Q.  There  was  another  question,  put  to  Mr.  Tweed :  "  Did  you  play 
any  games  for  large  stakes  ? "  Did  you  ever  play  any  game  of 
chance  with  Tweed,  either  for  money  or  pastime?  A.  I  never 
saw  him  play  a  game  in  my  life ;  never  was  present  when  he  played 
a  game  in  my  life  ;  and  never  heard  that  he  played  a  game  in  my 
life ;  and  I  never  played'  with  him  or  any  agent  of  his. 

Q.  There  is  another  matter  on  the  subject  at  page  21  of  the 
printed  testimony  ?  A.  Here  is  another  one  I  want  to  answer,  one 
on  page  7  ;  the  question  is  :  "  Did  you  intentionally  leave  any  money 
where  he  might  get  it  ? "  He  declined  to  answer  that ;  if  he  ever 
did,  I  never  found  it. 

/  Q.  You  never  had  any  intimation  from  him,  or  any  one  in  his 
behalf,  that  he  had  left  any  money  where  you  might  get  it  or  find 
it  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  have  the  benefit  of  it  in  any  way  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  here  is 
something  on  page  17  :  "  Did  you  have  any  assurance  from  Senator 
Woodin  that  he  would  vote  for  that  charter !  "  He  says,  "  I  decline 
answering."  I  say  that  at  no  time,  under  no  circumstances,  did  I 
ever  have  one  word  of  cou\;ersation  with  William  M.  Tweed  about 
any  city  legislation,  except  once,  and  that  was  in  the  Senate  Cliamber, 
in  public,  and  that  related  to  the  two  per  cent  act ;  the  bill  known  as 
the  two  per  cent  act ;  I  desire  to  make  this  statement  here ;  that 
was  in  1871 ;  I  never  had  any  conversation  witli  him  about  the 
charter;  never  had  an^  conversation  with  him  abeut  the  tax  levies  ,' 
of  1870,  at  any  time  or  place. 
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Q.  Did  yoa  have  any  understanding  or  arrangement  with  Tweed 
iQ  regard  to  yonr  action  upon  the  subject  of  the  passage  of  the 
Tweed  cliarter^  or  any  other  bill  affecting  city  legislation  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  in  18T0  ?    A.  Never. 

Q.  Can  you  say  you  never  did  at  any  other  time,  except  the  two 
per  cent  bill  f     A.'  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  yon  desire  to  say  something  in  reference  to  that  ?  A.  I  will 
state  that  I  am  able  to  state  it,  because  it  was  a  single  act,  a  single 
conversation  that  I  had  with  him  in  the  presence  of  half  a  dozen 
Senators,  more  or  less ;  the  bill  known  as  the  two  per  cent  bill  came 
up  (I  do  not  know  but  that  it  was  in  1870)  in  the  Senate,  and  while 
it  was  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  I  got  up  from  my  seat  and  put  to  him 
one  or  two  questions  in  regard  to  the  two  per  cent  act ;  I  had  had  a 
hint  from  some  one  that  there  was  some  trick  in  the  bill ;  Mr*  Tweed 
got  up  and  moved  that  the  committee  rise  and  report  progress 
on  the  bill,  and  immediately  after  that  the  Senate  adjourned^  or  very 
soon  after,  and  he  came  across  on  the  west  side  of  the  Setiate  Cham- 
ber, and  he  says,  '^  Gentlemen,  you  do  not  understand  this  bill^  that 
bill  will  be  indorsed  by  the  New  York  papers  to-morrow ;"  the  bill 
came  up  subsequently  and  was  passed,  but  it  was  very  materially 
changed,  but  whether  it  was  changed  in  the  respect  that  I  criticised 
it  I  am  not  able  to  say  now ;  I  know  the  New  York  papers  next  day 
did  speak  favorably  of  that  bill ;  I  refer  to  printed  page  23,  ^'  Has 
Mr.  Woodin  or  any  agent  of  his  visited  you  since  you  have  been  in^ 
Lndlow  street  jail  ? "  he  declined  to  answer ;  I  say  I  have  neither 
visited  him,  corresponded  with  him,  nor  received  any  communication 
from  him,  nor  have  I  ever  sent  anybody  or  requested  anybody  to 
send  any  body ;  I  have  known  nothing  of  him  at  all ;  I  cannot  under- 
stand the  motive  that  should  have  induced  him  to  say  that  he  declined 
to  answer  that  question. 

Q.  Have  you  received  any  communication  from  him?     A.  Never. 

Q.  Or  attempted  in  any  way  or  manner  to  communicate  with  him 
upon  the  subject  of  legislation,  or  any  subject,  since  his  arrest?  A. 
No,  sir  ;  now,  I  wish  to  say  this :  my  reason  for  saying  it  is  that  it  has 
been  rumored,  and  in  this  city  this  week,  that  there  were  two  or 
three  checks  in  somebody's  possession,  with  my  indorsement  on  them  ; 
I  say  that  I  never  received  a  check,  bill  of  exchange,  draft,  note,  or 
any  other  evidence  of  debt,  from  Wm.  M.  Tweed,  or  anybody  for 
him,  and  there  is  not  now  nor  ever  was  any  such  in  existence. 
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By  Senator  Bradley  : 

Q.  Do  jou  inclade  in  that  statement  that  you  never  received  any 
check  or  draft  made  by  him  ?  A.  I  do  —  or  anybody  else  for  him  ; 
I  mean  by  that  to  undertake  to  deny,  and  want  it  to  be  so  constrned, 
that  in  no  possible  shape  has  any  thin^  of  any  value  ever  passed 
throngh  my  hands  or  been  received  by  me  in  consideration  of  any 
vote  given  or  act  done  by  me,  in  the  Legislature  or  out  of  it,  for  the 
benefit  of  William  M.  Tweed  or  anybody  associated  with  hiin  ;  I 
want  tO'COver  the  entire  ground,  as  broad  as  it  can  be  stated;  new, 
in  reference  to  Mr.  Hastings;  he  never  spoke  to  me  nor  I  to  him  on 
the  subject  of  the  legislation  of  1870,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  city  of 
New  York ;  I  mean  that  legislation  ;  he  may  have  spoken  to  me 
about  other  legislation,  for  aught  I  know ;  bat  about  the  legislation 
known  ^as  the  Tweed  legislation  I  never  had  any  conversation  with 
him  or  anybody  excepting  republican  Senators,  and  that  was  in  our 
caucuses  and  in  the  Senate  Chamber. 

By  Mr.  Spriqgs  : 

Q.  *Did  you  ever  have  any  knowledge  or  intimation  that  Mr. 
Hastings  received  any  money  from  Tweed,  or  from  anybody,  which 
was  to  be  divided  with  you,  or  given  to  you  in  any  shape  or  form,  for 
you  to  act  as  a  legislator  ?  A.  Never  had  any  knowledge  of  it,  never 
had  any  intimation  of  it  until  I  saw  tliat  article  in  the  New  York 
World. 

fc  Q.  With  reference  to  Mr.  Winslow  I  put  the  same  question  ?  A. 
I  never  heard  it  intimated  or  said,  nor  heard  any  thing  intimated  or 
said  in  reference  to  Winslow  or  myself  of  any  pecuniary  transactions 
until  I  saw  it  in  that  paper. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  Winslow's  receiving  $200,000,  or  any 
other  sum,  with  the  understanding  he  was  to  divide  it  with  you  and 
other  Senators,  or  between  you  and  any  one  ?  A.  I  not  only  did  not 
know  it,  but  I  never  heard  of  it  until  this  publication ;  and  I  desire 
to  say  in  connection  with  that,  I  never  had  a  pecuniary  transaction 
with  Mr.  Winslow,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  of  a  penny's  worth 
of  value ;  moreover,  I  will  say,  to  cover  the  whole  ground,  that  I 
never  had  any  account  with  his  bank ;  and  in  order  to  meet  the 
charge  made  by  the  Utica  Observer  and  New  York  World,  1  will  say 
that  I  never  had  a  dollar  on  deposit  in  any  banking  institution  or 
banking  house,  or  with  anybody  else  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  my 
life,  excepting  prior  to  1870  1  had  some  stock  transaction  in  Wall 
street,  and  1  had  some  on  deposit,  and  it  is  deposited  there  yet. 
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Q.  Did  jou  have  any  transaction  with  the  Bowling  Green  Savings 
Bank  in  New  York  t     A.  Never. 
Q.  Either  to  make  a  deposit  —    A.  No  kind  of  a  transaction. 
Q.  No  transaction  at  all  ?     A.  No^  sir. 

By  Senator  Spbague  : 

Q.  Mr.  Winslow's  Bank  at  Watertown?  A.  I  never  had  any 
transaction  with  his  bank  or  any  other  bank  at  Watertown,  and  I 
never  received  any  communication  from  him,  by  letter  or  otherwise  ; 
I  have  had  transaction  with  banks  in  thie  city  of  Auburn  since  1860. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  about  what  time  during  1870?  A.  I  can 
give  it  to  you  ;  I  have  got  it  right  here  in  my  pocket ;  it  is  not  by 
any  means  an  insignificant  banking  account  during  any  of  the  years 
prior  to  or  since  then  ;  I  will  give  you  the  bank  account  of  1870, 
if  you  desire  me  to  get  it,  but  1  would  like  to  hsCve  the  committee 
take  it  all,  for  it  is  a  kind  of  an  average  affair. 

Q.  Yon  mean  for  a  series  of  years  1  A.  Oh,  yes,  I  am  not  ashamed 
of  it ;  it  is  very  respectable. 

By  Senator  Spbaoue  : 

Q.  The  most  important  thing  is  to  show  how  it  compares  in  1870, 
compared  with  1869  ?     A.  Then  I  will  begin  in  1869  ;  in  1869  I  had 
a  balance  in  the  bank  of  $1,429.80 ;  on  the  31st  of  March,  1869, 1  had 
a  balance  in  the  bank  of  $3,335.43  ;  on  the  30th  day  of  June,  1869, 
1  had  a  balance  in  bank  of  $7,020.23  ;  it  went  out  fast  in  a  few  days  ; 
it  seems  to  have  accumulated  for  some  purpose  ;  right  along  after  that 
I  paid  out  quite  large  sums  of  money  ;  beginning  in  April,  $300, 
^411,  $37i  ;  1869,  May  6,  $2,017;  those  were  all  deposits,  Griswold's 
check  of  $1,140  ;  that  was  payment  on  account  of  some  real  estate  I 
^Ad  ;  the  sales  of  5-20  bonds,  that  happened  to  be  before  I  was  in 
the   Legislature,  $1,567.08  ;  cash  on  drafts,  $2,622  ;  that  made  up 
the  balance  of  the  $7,020,  but  as  I  was  saying  it  went  out  pretty- 
r^ion  after  that ;  January  1,  1870,  I  had  a  balance  of  $536.67 ;  Janu- 
ary 6th,  I  deposited  $400  ;  January  29th,  $300  ;  I  cannot  tell  from 
what  sources  they  came,  but  here  is  a  memoranda  that  shows  one 
source,   February  26th,  William   J.  Moses,  now  the  deputy   State 
treasurer,  paid  me  on  a  note  $703.41 ;  March  1st  a  dividend  was  paid 
to  me  of  $200  on  some  starch  stock  that  I  bought  in  1861  ;  that  was 
a  quarterly  dividend  of  $200  ;  March  7th,  three  checks  I  deposited 
$257.39  ;  April  21st,  deposited  $1,068.09,  and  on  the  29th  I  paid 
$1,068.09,  and  I  suppose  it  was  somebody  else's  money  that  was  paid 
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into  me  as  attorney,  and  I  gave  a  check  for  the  amonnt ;  May  9th, 
sale  of  coupons,  twenty  dollars  and  sixty-one  cents  ;  May  19th  a 
deposit  of  $1,000  ;  July  2d,  two  checks,  $430.23 ;  July  13th,  a  semi- 
annual dividend  on  150  shares,  of  American  Express  stock  that  I 
bought  1867  or  1868,  I  cannot  tell  the  exact  dates  ;  bought  it  on  the 
15th  of  April,  1868,  and  held  it  until  about  two  years  ago,  $450  ;  it 
will  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  is  the  year  that  I  came  to  the  Legis- 
lature, when  some  of  the  papers  have  charged  that  I  was  a  pauper, 
yet,  I  held  all  this  stock  as  my  own,  all  paid  for,  several  years  before ; 
deposited  in  September  $100,  and  in  December  $490  ;  well,  the  next 
balance  I  had  was  on  the  1st  day  of  January,  1871,  then  I  had  one 
dollar  and  eighteen  cents  left  in  the  bank. 

By  Mr.  Spkiggs  : 

Q.  During  that  year  had  you  any  other  bank  in  which  you  depos- 
ited money  ?  A.  Not  my  own  funds  ;  I  don't  remember  that  I  had 
any  other  bank  where  I  deposited  funds  ;  I  must  state  to  the  com- 
mittee that  I  was  chairman  to  a  building  committee  in  the  city  of 
Auburn,  treasurer  of  the  committee,  I  should  say,  and  there  passed 
through  my  hands  about  $50,000,  and  that  amount  was  kept  in  two 
banks,  one  account  of  $10,000  in  the  savings  bank,  and  the  other 
♦  account  was  kept  in  Wm.  H.  Seward;  Jr.'s  bank  ;  those  were  the 
only  other  two  accounts  that  I  had,  but  I  don't  know  that  it  was  tiiose 
years ;  I  think  it  was  before. 

By  Senator  Bbadlby  : 

Q.  Was  exclusively  made  up  of  the  trust  funds!  A.  Exclusively, 
if  I  remember  the  year ;  then  I  had  no  account  in  1870  and  1871,  in 
any  other  bank  except  the  old  Auburn  bank. 

Q.  In  1870  or  1871,  or  shortly  thereafter,  did  you  purchase  an  ele- 
gant mansion  for  a  residence,  and  construct  marble  wcn'ks  around  it  I 
A.  No  ;  in  1871,  after  I  had  sold  my  house  on  Grover  street,  in  the 
city  of  Auburn,  for  almost  $6,000 ;  I  don't  know  but  it  was  quite 
that;  it  was  very  nearly  that  at  any  rate;  in  1871,  I  bought  another 
house  on  North  street,  which  was  the  only  real  estate  that  I  owned, 
for  which  1  paid  the  sum  of  $6,500  —  $6,700. 

Q.  Not  $67,000  ?  A.  Oh,  no  ;  I  want  right  here  to  make  a  state- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  characterizing  some  of  these  things;  it  was 
stated,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  was  published,  that  I  had  laid  in 
my  door-yard  marble  sidewalks,  and  the  author  of  the  story  had  gone 
so  far  as  to  inquire  of  a  dealer  in  marble  what  would  be  the  expense 
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of  a  walk  of  such  dimensions,  and  he  was  answered  by  the  dealer  it 
^wronld  cost  from  $2,500  to  $2,800 ;  the  walk  looks  some  like  marble, 
but  it  cost  me  two  dollars  a  foot,  and  it  was  abont  the  worst  expendi- 
ture I  ever  made  in  mj  life;  made  of  cement;  that  was  the  marble 
^iralk. 

Q.  Some  deception  in  the  walk?    A.  I  was  deceived  ;  I  did  not 
buy  it  for  marble,  for  it  was  made  right  on  the  ground. 

By  the  Chaibman  : 

Q.  Was  it  blocked  off?  A.  No,  sir ;  it  was  simply  laid  four  feet 
wide,  and  I  think  four  feet  long  in  each  block. 

By  Senator  Sprague  : 

Q.  What  was  the  whole  expense  of  ^that  walk  ?  A.  The  length 
was  ^  about  180  feet,  and  it  was  four  feet  wide  most  of  the  way,  and 
five  feet  a  part  of  the  way  ;  I  may  not  have  given  the  right  length, 
bnt  it  cost  me  $170  or  $180;  that  is  just  about  it ;  it  is  a  great  piece 
of  extravagance,  for  which  I  have  paid  and  suffered  dearly  in  more 
ways  than  one. 

By  Mr.  Spbiggs  : 

Q.  If  you  have  no  objecti(^ns,  state  as  to  your  mode  of  living,  as  to 
the  cost  of  living?  A.  My  family  consists  of  my  wife,  myself  and 
child,  and  a  domestic,  for  the  most  of  the  time  a  nurse,  and  has 
since  1870 ;  my  oldest  son  left  my  home  in  1870  and  went  by  him- 
self;  I  am  not  at  all  mortified  to  state  that  the  expenses  for  the  sup- 
port of  my  family  has  never  exceeded  $1,800  a  year  ;  I  have  lived  in 
a  very  unpretentious  style,  without  any  extravagance  at  all. 

Q.  Keep  horses  and  carriages  ?  A.  I  never  owned  a  horse  in  my 
life  since  I  lived  in  Auburn  nor  a  carriage,  unless  it  was  a  baby-car- 
riage. 

Q.  There  have  been  some  remarks  about  the  manner  in  which  your 
house  is  furnished,  I  think,  among  other  things  ?  A.  Well,  sir,  there 
are  others  here  who  can  tell  about  that. 

Q.  You  can  give  us  some  idea  of  it  yourself?  A.  My  house  is 
not  furnished ;  my  dining-room  is  a  very  ordinary  room,  with  very 
ordinary  furniture ;  my  sitting-room,  where  I  receive  my  own  com- 
pany, is  the  only  furnished  room  there  is  in  the  lower  part  of  my 
house ;  the  upper  part  is  not  furnished  nor  never  has  been  ;  there  are 
two  bedrooms  that  are  furnished  very  ordinary,  and  that  is  the  extent 
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of  the  furniture  of  mj  hoose  ;  I  had  a  good  deal  rather  that  no  part 
of  this  should  go  upon  the  record  ;  but,  nevertheless,  I  suppose  it 
must  be  ;  it  is  a  part  of  the  humiliation. 

By  Senator  B&adlby  : 

Q.  Senator,  are  you  willing  to  state  comparatively  your  financial 
condition  when  you  went  into  the  Legislature  in  1870,  and  at  the  close 
of  your  first  term  ?  A.  I  am  perfectly  willing  ;  I  will  begin  before 
my  first  term  commenced ;  on  the  1st  of  January  1870  —  I  am  able 
to  state  such  facts  as  will  enable  others  to  investigate  and  see  "whether 
it  is  correct  or  not  —  I  considered  myself  worth  on  the  first  day  of 
January,  before  I  came  into  the  Legislature,  from  $25,000  to  $28,000  ; 
I  can  give  you  some  of  the  items  to  make  it  up. 

Q.  That  is  not  necessary  I  A.  I  would  rather  give  you  two  or 
three. 

Q.  Well  ?  A.  Because  they  are  matters  of  record  ;  I  have  bought 
and  paid  for  three  hundred  shares  of  the  American  Merchants'  Union 
Express  stock,  of  Messrs.  Stout  &  Dickinson,  brokers,  in  New  York ; 
I  think  in  1867  or  1868,  which  subsequently  became  American  Mer- 
chants' Union,  and  that  stock  cost  me  about  $12,000  ;  and  I  paid  for 
it  in  cash  two  or  three  years  before  I  came  into  the  Legislature,  and 
I  sold  it,  I  think,  three  years  ago,  for  $12,000,  getting  out  by  the  skin 
of  my  teeth ;  I  bought,  in  1862,  ten  shares  of  the  Oswego  starch 
stock  on  the  court-house  steps,  in  the  city  of  Auburn,  at  $145  a 
share;  in  the  winter  of  1864, 1  bought  twenty  shares  more  of  Nelson 
J.  Fitch,  of  Auburn,  and  paid  him  $150  a  share,  so  that  the  whole 
cost  me  $4,500;  I  retain  yet  twenty -two  shares  of  that  stock ;  I  had 
also,  at  that  time,  some  Western  Union  Telegraph  stock. 

By  Senator  Spbagub  : 

Q.  You  have  real  estate?  A.  I  had  no  real  estate  in  1870,  but  I 
had  the  avails  of  a  small  house  on  Grover  street,  which  was  about 
$6,000. 

Q.  That  you  had  before  1870  ?  A.  Yes,  sir;  all  that  I  am  telling 
you  now  about  was  before  1870,  so  that  it  would  aggregate  some- 
where in  the  neighborhood  of  $25,000 ;  I  had  notes  and  a  small 
mortgage  or  two,  probably  amounting  to  $3,000,  so  I  am  able  to 
establish,  aside  from  my  own  statement  of  the  facts,  that  I  had  in  my 
own  right  and  paid  for  with  my  own  money,  property  at  least  worth 
$27,000  or  $28,000  in  January,  1870 ;  and  if  anybody  wants  to  know 
how  much  I  am  worth  now,  I  will  tell  that. 
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By  Mr.  B&adlbt  : 

Q.  The  inquiry  was,  what  your  condition  was  before  the  close  of 
the  first  term  ?  A.  I  will  tell  you  that  I  had  no  increase  of  ray 
worldly  estate,  except  such  as  came  from  the  use  of  my  property  that 
I  had  in  1870 ;  the  first  of  January,  I  was  still  surrogate  of  the 
county  of  Cayuga,  at  a  sal^y  of  $1,600,  and,  of  course,  retained 
more  or  less  of  my  law  practice. 

Q.  That  year  you  got  your  salary,  $300,  as  a  member  of  the  Legis- 
lature, I  suppose?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  say  this,  that  it  cost  me  a 
little  less  than  my  salary  to  get  through  in  Albany  the  first  year  I 
was  here,  and  the  second ;  I  mean  my  salary  as  a  member. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  yonr  board  bill  did  not  amount  to  more  than 
that  ?  A.  I  mean  to  say  my  board  bill  did  not  amount  to  as  much 
as  my  salary. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  pay  for  board  1  A.  I  don't  think  it 
exceeded  thirteen  dollars  a  week  at  the  Delavan ;  their  books  will 
show  ;  it  was  a  very  small  room  I  occupied  ;  on  the  third  floor;  just 
large  enough  for  a  bed,  a  chair  or  two,  and  small  bureau ;  the  next 
vear  I  came  here  to  this  house  (Congress  Hall),  and  I  paid  twenty- 
five  dollars  a  week,  I  think,  for  a  room  on  the  extreme  west  side  ot 
the  building ;  I  think  it  was  twenty-five  dollars  a  week ;  it  wasn't 
more  than  that  at  any  rate ;  probably  I  got  out  a  little  behind  that 
year;  unless  the  committee  desire  it,  I  do  not  want  to  go  any  more 
in  detail  into  my  private  affairs,  but,  nevertheless,  I  am  willing  to 
answer  any  questions. 

Q.  I  think,  Senator,  to  cover  any  question  or  pretense  that  has 
been  going  the  rounds  that  you  are  now  very  wealthy,  that  you  had 
better  state  what,  in  your  judgment,  you  think  you  are  worth  to-day  ? 
A.  Well,  sir,  I  have  run  over  in  my  mind,  as  I  thought  the  question 
might  be  asked,  and  I  would  be  prepared  for  it ;  I  am  worth  between 
$38,000  and  $40,000  to-day,  unless  property  has  shrunk  since  morn- 
ing, and  it  consists  of  real  estate  or  stocks,  of  bonds  and  mortgages, 
of  notes,  a  little  money  on  deposit  in  the  banks ;  perhaps  $1,000  on 
dej>08it ;  I  had  one  loan  of  $10,000  that  produced  me  twelve  per 
cent  annually  ;  my  starch  stock  produced  me  twenty  per  cent,  and 
one  year  twenty-five  per  cent,  and  my  express  stocks,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  year,  paid  me  eight  per  cent,  and  my  investment  were  all 
very  clever,  and,  I  think,  averaged  ten  per  cent,  so  that  the  invest- 
ments I  had,  together  with  the  salary  I  had,  as  surrogate  for  the  two 
fears  after  I  came  here,  and  a  little  addition  that  has  been  made  to 
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my  estate  by  the  death  of  my  father  —  I  received  $2,000  from  that 
source  —  makes  ap  and  a  little  more  —  makes  up  the  apparent  difier- 
ence  between  the  amount  I  state  I  am  worth  and  the  amount  I  state 
I  was  worth  when  I  came  here. 

Q.  You  say,  Senator,  you  are  worth  that  amount ;  do  you  mean  in 
your  best  judgment,  you  are  worth  any^more  than  that  ?  A.  I  mean 
to  say  I  don't  think  ray  property  is  worth  $40,000  to-day;  from 
$38,000  to  $4:0,000 ;  I  made  a  little  calculation,  and  without  going 
inside  of  my  house  and  household  furniture,  which  is  far  from  extrav- 
gant,  and  I  cannot  consent  to  go  into  any  valuation  of  it  here  at  all, 
it  foots  up  less  than  $39,000;  $38,700, 1  think;  the  answers  that  I 
have  made  in  reference  to  the  charter  I  wish  to  repeat  as  far  as  they 
are  applicable  to  the  passage  of  the  tax  levies  of  1870,  inasmuch  ae 
they  have  been  spoken  of,  so  far  as  any  undue  or  improper  influence 
is  concerned. 

Q.  With  regard  to  those  tax  levies,  what  was  your  course  in  refer- 
ence to  them  ?  A.  Well,  sir,  the  first  time  that  the  tax-levy  bills 
attracted  my  attention  was  when  they  came  up  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole  ;  that  brought  those  bills  to  ray  knowledge,  and  I  know  noth- 
ing about  their  introduction  ;  but  when  they  come  up  in  Committee 
of  the  Whole,  it  was  my  habit  to  take  my  files  and  follow  the  reading 
clear  through  on  every  bill ;  I  had  nothing  to  take  my  attention  oth- 
erwise, and  that  bill  was  read  through  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and 
which  I  do  not  remember  any  amendment  that  was  offered  to  it,  yet  I 
discovered  by  examining  the  journal  of  the  Senate,  that  Mr.  Parker, 
and  perhaps  some  others,  offijred,  proposing  to  strike  out  some  appro- 
priations, but  in  reference  to  the  particularly  ugly  feature,  the  board 
of  audit,  it  never  attracted  my  attention  ;  I  heard  nothing  said  about 
it,  neither  at  the  time  of  its  introduction,  nor  during  its  passage 
through  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  nor  on  its  final  passage,  but  I 
had  been  very  active  all  the  winter  long  in  watching  what  was  called 
sectarian  legislation  ;  it  was  a  sort  of  hobby  with  me,  and  I  remem- 
ber to  have  made  war  upon  several  bills  that  seemed  to  me  to  be  of 
that  character ;  one  I  remember  particularly  that  related  to  some  town 
in  Senator  Starbuck's  district,  where  they  proposed  to  build  a  school- 
house  under  the  auspices  of  a  Methodist  church,  by  bonding  the 
town,  and  I  made  as  savage  a  fight  as  I  could  on  that  proposition,  and 
if  I  recollect  right  I  beat  it ;  I  made  a  pretty  savage  fight  upon  it,  at 
any  rate,  and  so  I  did  upon  every  bill  of  that  character,  and  when  the 
tax-levy  bill  came  up,  I  was  instrumental  in  having  the  amendment 
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ofier^  to  the  tax  levj  as  the  last  section,  I  think,  in  that  bill,  which 
proposed  to  repeal  the  tenth  section  of  the  tax  levy  of  1869,  as 
described  by  Mr.  Calkins  ;  I  knew  nothing  of  and  did  not  apprehend, 
wlen  I  voted  for  the  tax  levies  of  1870,'  that  there  was  any  vicious 
principal  in  it  or  any  vicious  thing  in  it,  and  I  do  not  know  now ;  I 
cannot  say  now  that  there  was  any  other  consideration  for  my  voting 
for  it  with  any  other  motive  except  the  privilege  of  voting  for  the 
repeal  of  the  sectarian  clanse  of  the  tax  levy  of  1869 ;  there  may 
have  been  something  else,  bnt  I  do  not  now  remember  it;  no  politi- 
cal consideration. 

Q.  I  ask  yon  whether  yon  did  not  give  that  as  a  reason  for  yonr  vote  i 
A.  I  distinctly  remember  this,  as  I  have  stated  it  to  my  counsel,  and 
I  only  wish  the  gentleman  was  here  to  confirm  it ;  when  the  tax  levy 
came  up  I  went  across  to  Seqator  Murphy's  seat ;  I  hafl  heard,  of 
conrse,  in  former  years,  about  the  New  York  tax  levy,  and  a  great 
deal  of  scandal,  and  about  provisions  contained  in  them,  and  I  went 
to  Senator  Henry  C.  Murphy,  of  Brooklyn,  when  the  bill  came  up 
for  final  passage;  I  says,  "Mr.  Murphy  you  know  all  about  this 
class  of  legislation,  is  there  any  thing  bad  in  this  bill  ? "  "  Why," 
he  says,  "  I  don't  know  that  there  is ; "  I  says,  "  are  you  going 
to  8np|K>rt  it!"  "Why,  yes,  certainly,"  and  I  went  back  to 
my  seat,  and  when  I  got  back  there  my  nanie  was  called,  and 
1  made  some  statement,  I  think  I  asked  to  be  excused  from 
voting,  and  stated  substantially  that  I  had  struggled  all  win- 
ter in  favor  of  repealing  the  tenth  section  of  the  tax  levy  of  1869, 
and  that  was  the  only  measure  where  I  should  be  able  to  vpte  for  a 
repeal,  and  gave  that  as  my  reason  for  voting  for  it,  and  then  the 
impression  that  I  got  from  Senator  Murphy  that  there  was  nothing 
vicious  or  bad  in  the  bill,  and  I  don't  think  there  is  to-day ;  I  am 
willing  to  take  that  ground,  unless  some  of  the  appropriations  were 
wrong ;  that  I  could  not  tell  about  any  more  than  I  can  tell  about 
the  appropriations  in  our  annual  supply  bill ;  some  of  them  we  have 
to  rely  upon  information  derived  from  others  altogether ;  it  was  the 
only  method  then  known  for  providing  a  tax  levy  of  the  city  of  New 
York. 


By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  What  were  your  social  relations  with  Senator  Winslow  in  the 
aession  of  1^70  ?     A.  Mr.  Winslow  boarded  at  the  Delavan,  as  I  did, 
that  winter ;  I  never  visited  his  room  or  be  mine,  and  it  is  perhaps 
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proper  that  I  should  state  that  we  were  not  upon  terms  of  &miliarity 
at  all  and  never  have  been  ;  I  met  him,  of  course,  whenever  I  had 
any  business  with  him ;  there  was  something  that  occurred  in  the 
Senate  that  displeased  him  ;  I  know  I  was  rebuked  for  it  at  the  time 
by  other  Senators ;  I  don't  know  but  I  was  to  blame ;  that  produced 
a  little  estrangement  between  us. 

Q.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  never  received  from  or 
through  Wm.  M.  Tweed,  Norris  Winslow  or  Hugh  Hastings,  or  any 
one  of  them,  any  money  or  other  valuable  thing  for  any  act  per- 
formed by  yon  in  the  Legislature  ?  A.  I  never  did,  nor  for  the 
neglect  or  refusal  to  perform  an  act. 

By  Senator  Spbaoub  : 

Q.  Did  you  ever  receive  any  money  fr^m  Mr.  Winslow  or  Hastings  i 
A.  Not  a  dollar. 

Q.  For  any  cause  ?  A.  No  transaction  ;  neither  business  nor  in 
any  other  way. 

By  Senator  Bbadlet  : 

Q.  Did  you  understand  that  winter  that  any  money  was  brought 
to  Albany  ?  A.  I  never  heard  of  that  until  the  Legislature 
adjourned,  and  I  do  not  know  but  it  was  the  next  year;  never  heard 
there  was  any  money  brought  here  for  any  purpose. 

Q.  Did  you  learn  during  that  session  that  any  money  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  Senator  Winslow  ?  A.  Never  heard  of  it  until  this 
winter. 

Q.  Whether  you  received  any  checks  or  drafts  upon  or  made  by 
the  National  Trust  Company  of  New  York  ?    A.  Never. 

Q.  I  refer  to  the  period  of  1870  I  A.  I  will  cover  this  year  and 
say  fro.n  1870  to  1874. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  during  1870  or  1871  any  checks  or  drafts  by  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Van  Schaack !  A.  Never,  or  by  any  one  for 
him. 

By  Senator  Sohoonmakeb  : 

Q.  Senator,  do  you  now  recollect  when  the  newspaper  attacks  upon 
yourself  and  other  Senators  were  first  made  ?  A.  The  first  I  ever 
heard  of  any  attack  was  in  the  fall  of  1871 ;  it  may  not  have  been 
that  fall ;  I  think  it  was  in  the  fall  of  1871 ;  I  will  tell  you  when  my 
attention  was  first  called  to  it ;  in  1871,  in  the  fall,  in  the  month  of 
October,  I  think  it  was  in  October,  I  went  to  Home  to  be  treated  by 
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a  physician,  and  while  I  was  there  I  read  in  some  newspaper  an 
account  of  a  speech  said  to  hare  been  made  by  Noah  Dainis,  now 
Judge  Noah  Davis  of  New  York,  at  Albion ;  I  think  that  was  the 
first  I  heard  of  it ;  it  was  about  that  time ;  I  don't  know  that  his 
speech  gave  the  names  of  individuals,  but  the  newspapers  began  to 
speculate  about  it,  and  1  got  it  from  the  newspapers,  that  certain 
Senators  were  suspected  of  having  received  money  on  the  charter ; 
it  was  in  the  fall  of  1871,  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  of  it;  at  that 
time  my  people  did  not  believe  it,  for  they  gave  me  a  larger  majority 
that  fall  than  the  election  before. 

By  Senator  Spbagub  : 

« 

Q.  Was  your  name  mentioned  in  the  papers  at-  that  time  ?  A.  I 
think  so ;  it  was  not  mentioned  by  the  judge,  that  I  remember  of. 

By  Senator  Sohoonhakbb  : 

Q.  Were  you  then,  or  are  you  now,  aware  of  the  cause  of  these 
attacks,  except-  politics  t  A.  |To,  sir ;  I  can't  say  that,  for  I  won't 
say  that  I  was  maligned,  for  I  don't  think  they  have  intended  to 
malign  me,  for  I  have  been  attacked  as  severely  by  republican 
papers  as  democratic  papers,  and  I  don't  know  but  more  so. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  personal  motive  or  personal  enmity  I  A. 
No,  I  don't  think  so ;  I  think  the  papers  that  made  the  onslaught  on 
me  in  1871  and  1873,  when  I  ran  again,  did  it  from  proper  motives 
—  for  the  public  good ;  I  have  no  doubt  about  that  at  all ;  that  is,  as 
a  general  thing ;  some  of  them,  I  thought,  took  special  delight  in 
publishing  them,  because  they  felt  unkindly  toward  me,  but  I  don't 
mean  to  say  that  all  newspapers  that  published  those  facts  did  it  from 
any  improper  motives ;  that,  as  a  general  thing,  they  did  it  for  the 
public  good ;  for  instance,  the  attacks  that  were  made  upon  me  by 
the  New  York  Times  in  1871  and  1872 ;  I  don't  think  they  began 
1871;  but  when  they  began  1  think  their  motive  was  an  honorable 
one ;  they  meant  to  protect  the  public  against  whom  at  the  time  they 
supposed  to  be  a  bad  man,  and  I  fought  it  as  well  as  1  could. 

Q.  Yon  always  repelled  these  accusations  t  A.  Oh,  always ;  these 
extracts  that  I  read  from  I  happened  to  preserve ;  I  made  a  public 
denial  of  these  charges ;  I  never  did  it  until  1873 ;  that  was  when  I 
was  before  the  people  a  third  time  for  Senator,  and  was  legitimately 
a  subject  of  criticism,  and  I  made  a  public  denial,  and  made  it  just 
as  broad  as  the  English  language  could  make  it ;  it  is  no  new  thing 
now  to  say  there  were  certain  checks,  etc,  because  it  was  said  in  1873 
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that  there  were  certain  checks  fonnd  with  my  indorsement,  and  it 
was  circnlated  through  my  own  city  that  the  checks  were  fonnd  with 
my  indorsement,  and  that  they  bad  been  transmitted  to  a  lawyer  in 
the  city  of  Anbam,  by  the  name  of  James  B.-  Cox,  to  collect  of  me, 
bnt  he  has  been  dilatory  abont  proceeding. 

Q.  What  do  yon  say  abont  the  existence  of  any  snch  checks ! 
A.  Never  since  the  foundation  of  the  world  ;  I  challenge  the  world 
to  produce  any  such  thing,  or  the  evidence  of  any  snch  thing ;  and 
yet  it  has  been  told  in  this  city  this  week,  by  a  gentleman  of  some 
prominence,  that  there  were  three  such  checks  in  existence. 

Q.  If  he  pretends  to  know  any  thing  abont  it  we  onght  to  have 
him?  A.  I  have  tried  to  cause  him  to  be  subpcenaed  before  the 
committee,  bnt  the  gentleman  who  gave  me  the  information  and  the 
name  enjoined  me  that  the  information  was  given  to  him  in  secrecy) 
but  I  intend  to  procure  his  consent,  sooner  or  later,  to  challenge  the 
prodnction  of  it ;  it  is  one  of  the  idle  rumors. 

By  Mr.  Spbiggs  : 

Q.  Since  1870,  have  you  put  any  property  in  the  name  of  your 
wife  or  son  or  any  relative  ?  A.  None  at  all ;  I  get  hold  of  all  I  can, 
and  keep  all  I  get  in  my  own  name,  and  when  I  get  through  with  it 
I  will  give  it  to  them,  if  I  have  any  left. 

Q.  Or  any  other  person  t     A.  Or  any  other  person. 

Q.  Or  any  company  or  corporation  !  A.  No,  sir ;  put  it  in  any 
conceivable  shape,  and  my  answer  is  no. 

By  Senator  Spragub  :  < 

Q.  Senator,  I  will  ask  you  one  question  for  the  benefit  of  other 
persons,  perhaps  as  well  as  yourself;  that  is,  whether,  during  the 
session  of  1870,  while  it  was  in  existence,  you  had  any  intimation 
from  any  source  that  any  improper  influences  were  being  used  to 
procure  the  passage  of  the  Tweed  charter!  A.  Not  a  particle,  except 
this :  I  concede  now,  and  ought  to  have  been  wiser  then,  that  there 
should  have  been  no  bargain  made  at  all;  that  we  should  have 
allowed  each  measure  to  stand  upon  its  own  merits ;  that  was  the 
only  improper  thing  done  to  my  knowledge  —  the  making  of  a 
bargain  to  put  another  bill  through  if  another  could  go  through 
with  it. 

Q.  But  you  heard  no  intimation  or  whisper  of  any  pecuniary  influ- 
ences being  used  upon  any  member  of  the  Legislature  during  that 
entire  session  ?    A.  No,  sir ;  not  in  either  House ;  I  did  not  hear  any 
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thing  about  the  movement  that  there  was  money  used  to  defeat  the 
charter  of  the  yoang  democracy,  and  still  there  might  have  been  sach. 

By  Senator  Bbadlity  : 

Q.  Did  yon  hear  money  was  raised  in  New  York  for  the  purpose 
of  aiding  legislation  in  any  way  ?  A.  Not  a  particle  ;  I  knew  this 
circumstance  ;  it  has  always  been  so  ;  I  had  heard  of  it  before  I  came 
here,  and  knew  of  rumors  of  there  being  lobbyists  here  whose  pro- 
fession was  to  lobby  bills  through  the  Legislature,  but  I  was  not 
fortunate,  or  unfortnnate  enongh,  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  them 
in  those  years;  I  had  no  personal  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Barber  in 
1870;  in  1870  I  did  not  know  him  by  sight;  in  1871  I  had  him 
pointed  out  to  me,  and  either  the  winter  of  1872  or  1873,  I  don't 
know  which,  I  had  an  introduction  to  him  going  home  on  the  cars, 
and  since  that  time  we  have  always  recognized  each  other,  and  I  meet 
him  socially. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  as  to  Yan  Yechten  t  A.  I  had  no  acquaint- 
ance with  him  until  1872  or  1873  ;  I  knew  him  by  sight,  and  knew 
of  him  and  knew  of  his  reputation  as  a  gentleman  connected  with 
legislation. 

By  Senator  Sfrague  : 

Q.  When  were  you  first  introduced  to  Van  Yechten  so  as  to  know 
himt  A.  I  never  had  any  introduction  to  him  at  all ;  but  I  had  no 
acquaintance  witli  him  in  1870  or  1871 ;  I  don't  know ;  I  did  in 
1872  or  1873 ;  it  might  have  been  in  1872  or  1873 ;  he  knew  me, 
probably,  ever  since  I  came  into  the  Legislature,  but  I  did  not  know 
him,  and  was  not  on  speaking  terms  with  him,  but  knew  him  by 
reputation. 

Q.  Did  yon  know  Mr.  Leverich  ?  A.  Never  saw  the  gentleman 
until  yesterday ;  I  will  go  a  little  further  —  I  never  saw  Foster 
Dewey  until  the  day  he  was  examined. 

Q.  Mr.  Clancy  I  A.  Clancy  I  knew  as  a  servant  of  Tweed's; 
need  to  see  him  about  the  Senate  Chamber,  running  on  errands  for 
him. 

By  Mr.  Spbigos  : 

Q.  You  knew  him  as  a  person  in  the  employ  of  Tweed  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  he  has  risen' to  a  very  respectable  position  since. 

Q.  ELave  you  any  thing  more  you  desire  to  speak  about!  A. 
No,  air. 
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Q.  Has  that  matter  of  legislation  of  1871  been  pretty  fully  gone 
into  in  reference  to  the  repeal  of  the  election  law!  A.  That 
attempted  repeal  Mr.  Oalkins  has  stated  fully ;  I  can  only  amplify 
it  by  saying  the  discussion  on  the  republican  side  was  exceeflingly 
bitter,  and  they  indulged  in  the  use  of  very  hard  epithets  toward 
those  consenting  to  the  breaking  of  the  compact ;  it  was  a  fact  that 
it  was  understood  as  a  compact,  and  spoken  of  as  sach  in  the  debate 
of  1871 ;  Senator  Chapman  delivered  the  most  vigorous  speech,  but 
I  think  Senator  Pafker  delivered  the  most  severe  castigation,  and  I 
put  in  a  word  or  two  myself,  after  my  style. 

By  Senator  Spbagub  : 

Q.  Senator  Woodin,  I  want  to  ask  you  how  it  was  that  you  did 
not  take  more  positive  steps  to  dispose  ot  this  accusation  when  you 
first  heard  of  it  or  before  now  ?  A.  Not  until  the  publication  in 
the  World  article  has  any  man,  any  newspaper  to  my  knowledge, 
said  that  I  took  mbney  for  my  vote  of  A,  B  or  C,  so  that  I  could 
disprove  it;  it  has  always  been  a  general  charge  that  five  or  six 
Senators,  of  which  I  was  one,  sold  our  votes  upon  the  Tweed  charter  — 
a  general  charge  of  that  kind,  and  the  very  moment  that  a  charge 
has  been  made  where  they  say  I  have  received  money,  and  that  I 
received  it  from  A,  B  or  C,  then  I  felt  that  I  could  prove  the  nega- 
tive or  disprove  it,  and  therefore  I  asked  for  this  investigation. 

Q.  Ton  have  considered  it  as  a  charge  too  general  to  justify  you 
in  requiring  an  investigation?  A.  Too  general;  the  papers  have 
alluded  to  me  as  a  corrupt  Senator  and  as  a  person  who  had  received 
bribes;  no  one  making  it  sufficiently  definite  so  that  I  could  get  right 
to  the  thing,  as  they  did  in  this  case,  that  I  received  a  part  of 
$200,000  from  Senator  Winslow,  and  a  part  or  portion  of  a  check 
through  Mr.  Hastings ;  it  enabled  me  to  get  directly  to  it  and  dis- 
prove it. 

Testimony  closed. 
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WITNESSES, 


William  M.  Tweed 6 

John  D.  TowDsend 83 

Hugh  J.  HastiDgs 86 

Noah  Davis 65 

Norrifi  Winslow 57 

William  H.  Hurlbert 82 

Ballard  Smith 101 

William  H.  Hurlbert  (recalled) 107 

James  F.  Pierce . , 107 

Jenkins  Vau  Schaack 110 

NeUon  J.  Waterbury 114 

George  Jones 122 

John  Kelly 133 

Andrew  J.  Garvey 147 

Shepard  S.  Knapp 156 

Michael  C.  Murphy 159 

John  C.  Craikshank 165 

S.  Foster  Dewey 172 

Xorris  Winslow  (recalled) , . .  185 

Orlow  W.  Chapman 194 

Darins  R.  Mangam 205 

George  N.  Kennedy 210 

Charles  M.  Clancy 238 

Abram  Van  Vechten 253 

Amass  D.  Barber 269 

A.  X.  Parker 287 

Charles  S.  Fairchild 291 

John  Morrissey 297 

Augustin  Snow 309 

John  B.  Leverich 314 

Albert  D.  V.  Dodge 818 

Hiram  Calkins 322 

William  B.Woodin 834 
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To  the  Hon.  William  Dobsheihbb, 

Pte&ideinA  of  the  Senate : 

Sib.  — I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  the  Annual  Bepoit  of  the  Regents 
of  the  University,  as  required  by  law. 

I  remain,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant. 

JOHN  V.  L.  PRUTN, 

C  hanceUor  of  the  University. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  REGENTS. 

To  t?t€  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  : 

The  Regents  of  the  TTniversity,  in  obedience  to  law,  respectfully 
submit  their  ninetieth  annual  report,  which  exhibits,  in  connection  with 
the  accompanying  documents,  the  condition  of  the  various  institutions 
composing  the  University  of  this  State. 

BOARD  OF  REGENTS. 

The  board  is  at  present  composed  of  the  following  members  : 
Lucius  Robinson,  Governor. 
William  Dobsheimeb,  LieutenarU- Governor. 
John  Bioelow,  Secretary  of  State. 
NsiL  Gilmoub,  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction. 

Other  members  in  the  order  of  their  appointment : 

John  V.  L.  Pruyn,  LL.  D Albany. 

Robert  G.  Rankin Newburgh. 

Erastus  C.  Benedict,  LL.  D New  York 

Creorge  W.  Clinton,  LL.  D Buffalo. 

Lorenzo  Burrows Albion. 

Robert  S.  Hale,  LL.  D Elizabethtown. 

Elias  W.  Leavenworth,  LL.  D Syracuse. 

J.  Carson  Brevoort,  LL.  D Brooklyn. 

George  W.  Curtis,  LL.  P W.  New  Brighton. 

Francis  Eernan,  LL.  D Utica. 

John  L.  Lewis Penn  Yan. 

Henry  R.  Pierson,  LL.  D Albany. 

ICartin  I.  Townsend,  LL.  D Troy. 

Anson  J.  Upson,  D.  D Albany. 

Augustus  C.  George,  D.  D Syracuse. 

William  L.  Bostwick Ithaca. 

John  A.  Dix,  LL.  D New  York. 

Channcey  M.  Depew  * New  York. 

Charles  E.  Fitch  * Rochester. 

^Appointed  January  81, 1877. 


vi  University  of  the  State  of  New  Tore. 

The  officers  of  the  board  are  as  follows : 

John  V.  L.  Pbtttn,  LL.  D Chancellor, 

Ebastus  C.  Benedict,  LL.  D Vice-  Chancellor. 

Samuel  B.  Woolwobth,  LL*  D Secretary. 

Daniel  J.  Pratt,  Ph.  D Aaaietayit  Secreta^. 

STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

The  standing  committees  of  the  board,  for  the  year  1877,  are  as 
follows  : 

On  the  Incobpobation  of  Oollbges  and  Academies. 

The  Chancellor,  Mr.  Brevoort,  Mr.  Pierson, 

The  Vice-Chancellor,  Mr.  Kernan,  Rev.  Dr.  Upson. 

Mr.  Leavenworth, 

On  the  State  Museum  of  Natubal  History. 

Mr.  Dix,  Mr.  Rankin,  Mr.  Bostwick, 

The  Supt.  of  Pub.  Instruction,     Mr.  Pierson,  Mr.  Townsend. 

Mr.  Clinton, 

On  the  State  Library. 

The  Chancellor,  The  Seo'y  of  State,    Rev.  Dr.  Upson, 

The  Governor,  Mr.  Hale,  Mr.  Depew. 

The  Lieutenant-Governor, 

On  the  Instruction  of  Common  School  Teachers. 

The  Supt.  of  Pub.  Instruction,  ,  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr.  Fitch. 

Mr.  Lewis,  Mr.  Burrows, 

On  the  Distribution  of  the  Literature  Fund. 

The  Lieutenant-Governor,  Mr.  Burrows,  Mr.  Bostwick. 

Mr.  Rankin,  Mr.  Townsend, 

On  Appropriations  for  the  Purchase  op  Books  and  Apparatus. 

Mr.  Clinton,  Mr.  Bostwick,  Mr.  Lewis. 

Mr.  Depew,  Mr.  Curtis, 

On  the  Annual  Report. 

The  Vice-Chancellor,  Mr.  Brevoort,  Rev.  Dr.  George. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Kernan, 

On  Arrangements  for  the  Visitation  of  Colleges  and  Academies. 

The  Chancellor,  Mr.  Hale,  Mr.  Fitch, 

Mr.  Dix,  Rev.  Dr.  George,       Mr.  Depew. 

The  Lieutenant-Governor, 
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On  Preliminaey  Academic  Examinations. 

The  Vice-chancellor,  Mr.  Lewis,  Rev.  Dr.  Upson, 

The  Supt.  of  Pub.  Instruction,     Mr.  Leavenworth,      Mr.  Fitch. 
Mr.  Hale, 

COLLEGES  AND  ACADEMIES. 

The  institutions  subject  to  the  visitation  of  the  Regents,  and  which 
are  required  by  law  to  make  annual  reports  in  regard  to  their  property, 
and  their  system  of  instruction  and  discipline  are  : 
I.  Literary  colleges. 
IL  Medical  colleges. 
III.  Academies  and  academical  departmenl^  of  union  schools. 

Reports  op  Colleges. 

Reports  for  the  last  collegiate  year  have  been  received  from  all  the 
literary  colleges,  except  the  Elmira  Female  College. 

Of  the  medical  colleges  formerly  reporting,  returas  for  the  last  year 
are  still  due  from  the  Albany  Medical  College. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  aggregate  attendance  in  the  colleges 
during  the  last  five  years  : 


collegiate  year. 


1871-72 
1872-73 
1873-74 
1874-75 
1875-76 


Literary 
colleges. 


3,013 
3,414 
3,355 
3,687 
3,745 


Medical 
colleges. 


1,099 
1,079 
1,311 
1,468 
1,607 


Total. 


4,112 
4,493 
4,666 
5,155 
6,352 


Reports  op  Academies. 

The  whole  number  of  academies  and  academical  departments  of 
union  schools  subject  to  the  visitation  of  the  Regents,  and  in  operation 
(luring  the  last  academic  year,  is  236.  Reports  for  the  same  year  have 
been  received  from  217.  Abstracts  of  these  reports  are  herewith  com- 
municated, in  the  form  of  schedules  containing,  respectively,  the  fol- 
lowing items  : 

Contents  of  Schedules. 

Schedule  No.  1  is  a  catalogue  of  the  several  academies  and  academical 
departments  of  union  schools,  arranged  by  counties. 

No  2.  contains  an  alphabetical  list  of  all  the  academies  and  depart- 
ments from  which  reports  have  been  received  for  the  last  academic 
year,  with  their  respective  locations,  the  names  of  the  principal  and  offi- 
cers of  the  board  of  trustees  of  each,  the  number  of  members  and  the 
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quorum  of  each  board,  and  the  date  of  the  close  of  the  academic  year, 
as  fixed  by  resolution  of  the  trustees  of  each  institution. 

No.  3  shows  the  average  attendance,  by  terms,  in  each  institution,  the 
whole  number  of  scholars  instructed  during  the  year,  the  number,  sex 
and  average  age  of  those  claimed  to  be  classical  scholars,  or  scholars  in 
the  higher  branches  of  English  education,  as  defined  by  the  statute ; 
the  number  allowed  as  such  by  the  Regents,  and  the  amount  of  money 
apportioned  on  the  scholars  so  allowed,  from  the  income  of  the  Litera- 
ture Fund,  in  November,  1876. 

The  following  table  shows  the  aggregate  attendance  of  scholars  dur- 
ing the  last  five  years,  and  the  number  claimed  and  allowed  as  stated 
above :  • 


ACADBMIC  YEAB. 


1871-79 
1879-78 
1878-74 
1874-76 
1875-76 


No.   ef    academies 
repotting  attend- 
ance. 

Aggregate    attend- 
ance. 

8 

« 

1 

Claocid 

A8  CLAMICAL,  STO. 

Malea. 

Females. 

TotaL 

198 
196 
917 
916 

918 

81,491 
98,697 
81,468 
80,154 
80,971 

169.8 
140.8 
144.8 
189.6 
188.0 

9,799 
8,996 
8,648 
8,761 
8,386 

8,894 
4,007 
4,864 
4,698 
4,068 

6,198 
7,a03 
8,019 
8,854 
7,464 

^8 
•of 


a 


5,783 
6,967 
7,890 
7,577 
7,154 


No.  4  shows  in  detail  the  number  of  scholars  who  have  passed  the 
preliminary  academic  examination  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  who 
have  received  the  Regents'  certificate  of  academic  scholarship  ;  also,  the 
Aggi^^g&te  number  of  scholars  examined  each  year  in  each  subject,  the 
number  claimed  to  have  passed  in  each  subject,  the  ratio  of  those  claimed 
to  those  examined,  per  cent.,  and  the  number  of  scholars  admitted  to  the 
examination  from  the  public  schools,  under  the  provisions  of  chapter 
642,  section  4,  of  the  Laws  of  1873. 

No.  5  shows  the  financial  condition  of  the  academies  reporting,  as  to 
their  permanent  endowments  and  other  property,  and  the  indebtedness, 
if  any,  of  each  institution. 

The  aggregate  valuation  of  lots,  buildings,  libraries,  apparatus  and 
other  property  set  apart  for  their  support,  and  their  aggregate  indebted- 
ness for  each  of  the  last  three  years,  are  as  follows : 


ACADEMIC  TEAR. 

No.  of  acade- 
mies reporting 
property. 

Valuation 
of  property. 

DebU. 

1873-74  

217 

216 
217 

$6,040,366  00 
6,362,664  00 
6,492,266  00 

$451,684   00 

1874-75  

567.165  00 

1875-76  

481  882  00 
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No.  6  containB  the  general  revenue  and  expenditure  account  of  each 
academy  reporting. 

The  total  receipts  during  the  year  1875-6,  including  bal- 
ances on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  were $1,1 24, 719 

Total  expenditures,,  including  balances  due  at  beginning  of 

year  1,120,731 

Excess  of  revenue  over  expenditure $3 ,  988 

No.  7  gives  the  number  and  sex  of  the  teachers  employed  during  the 
year,  the  number  of  those  who  intend  to  make  teaching  a  profession, 
the  number  of  scholars  pursuing  classical  studies  and  of  those  preparing 
for  college,  and  the  number  of  volumes  in  the  library  of  each  academy. 

The  number  of  teachers  reported  for  each  of  the  last  three  years,  is 
as  follows : 


No.  of  acade- 
mies reporting 
teacben. 

NVMBSB  OV  TXAOEIBS. 

No.  of  tbose 
who  make 
teaching  a  pro- 
fession. 

ACADBiaC  TBAR 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1873-74 

1874-75 

1875-76  

217 
216 
216 

495 
501 

499 

• 

656 
651 
617 

1,151 
1,152 
1,116 

951 
914 
937 

The  number  of  scholars  pursuing  classical  studies,  and  of  those  pre- 
paring for  college,  during  each  of  the  last  three  years,  is  as  follows : 


ACADEMIC  TEAR. 


1873-74 
1874-75 
1875-76 


No.  of  acade- 
mies report- 
ing classical 
scholars. 


196 
206 
211 


No.  of  classi- 
cal scholars 
reported. 


5,497 
5,587 
6,069 


No.  OV  SOHOLABS  PREPASING 
FOB  COLLieB. 


No.  entering 
the  same  year. 


345 
381 
395 


Whole  number. 


1,659 
1,828 
1,772 


The  aggregate  and  average  number  of  volumes  in  the  academy  libra- 
ries, according  to  the  reports  of  the  last  three  years,  is  as  follows : 


ACADEMIC  YEAR. 


- L 

1873-74 

1874-75  

1875-76  


Academies  re- 
porting nnm- 
ber  of  vol- 
ames. 


215 
214 
216 


NumiB  or  Voluxbs. 


Aggregate. 


163,669 
170,256 
175,933 


Average. 


761 

795 
814 
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No.  8  contains  a  statement  of  the  total  amounts  granted  from,  the 
annual  appropriations  made  by  the  Legislature  for  the  purchase  of  books 
and  apparatus,  pursuant  to  the  prorisions  of  chapter  140  of  the  Laws 
of  1834,  and  subsequent  legislation  relative  to  the  application  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  income  of  the  Literature  Fund.  From  this  schedule, 
it  appears  that  from  the  year  1835  to  the  12th  day  of  January,  1877, 
inclusive,  the  sum  of  $135,935.38  had  been  granted  by  the  Regents,  an 
equal  amount  having  been  raised  by  the  academies,  making  a  total  of 
$271,870.76. 

No.  9  shows  the  text-books  on  each  subject  of  academic  study  during 
a  series  of  years,  and  the  number  of  academies  in  which  each  has  been 
used,  year  by  year. 

No.  10  gives  statistics  of  the  classes  organized  for  the  instruction  of 
common  school  teachers  during  the  year  1876,  the  sum  apportioned  to 
each  institution  giving  such  instruction,  under  the  provisions  of  chapter 
556  of  the  Laws  of  1804,  and  a  list  of  appointments  by  the  Regents, 
under  the  statute,  to  give  such  instruction  during  the  academic  year 
1876-7. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  scholars  instnicted  in  these 
classes  during  each  of  the  last  five  years,  and  during  the  first  tenn  of 
the  current  academic  year,  together  with  the  annual  appropriations  by 
the  Legislature,  and  apportionment^  therefrom  by  the  Regents,  for  this 
purpose: 


No.  or  ScHOLABS  Instbdoted.  I     ^^   ^|> 

ACADEMIC  YEAR.       I scholare 

allowed. 


1871-72 

187^73 

1S73-74 

1S74-75 

1875-78 

187ft-77,  fall  term. 


MalcH. 

Femalef. 

Total. 

593 

1,002 

1,594 

551 

1,110 

1,661 

644 

1,400 

2,044 

655 

1,306 

1,961 

690 

1,186 

1,726 

361 

687 

1,048 

Totals 

Balance,  available  for  claeaes  now  ander  instmction. 


1,584 
1,553 
1,959 
1,810 
1,522 
960 


Annual 
appropria- 
tion. 


$18,000  00 
18,000  00 
30,000  00 
30,000  00 
18,000  00 

$114,000  00 

$114, 000  00 


Annnal 
apportion- 
ment. 


$15,333  30 
15,877  <X) 
29,337  ♦« 
83.661  5^ 
15.263  ^i 
9,600  eo 


$109,072  63 
4,927  37 


$114,000  00 


List  of  Academies  and  Academical  Departments  from  which  Annual 
Reports  for  the  last  tear  have  not  been  received. 

Albany  Female  Academy. 

Champlain  Union  School,  Academical  Department. 

Christian  Brothers'  Academy,  Albany. 

East  Bloomfield  Academy. 

Erasmus  Hall  Academy. 


iSPOST  OF  TBS    Rt'OEy^S. 


>oI,  Academical  Department. 


Academical  Department. 


:ford  Academy,  North  Granville  Seminary 

f,  which  also  have  not  reported,  were  incor- 
rlers.     The  conditions  have  not  hoen  fultilled 
any  share  of  the  Literature  Fund. 
f  tbe.sc  institutions  will  resume  their  reports. 


EACHEBS'   Cl.iSSB.S. 

II  during  the  last  academic  year  in  ninety-aix 
epartments  of  uniou  schools,  under  the  law 
:  science  of  common  school  teachiu);;,  under 
jribed  by  the  Regents  of  the  University." 
cipally  for  those  who  are  to  become  teachers 
lola.  It  is  such  schools  that  moat  need  well 
nents  of  education.  They  must  be  supplied 
I  and  women  residing  near  them,  llie  wages 
lufficient  to  induce  many  to  resort  to  the  dis- 
ises  in  the  academies  and  union  schools  fur- 
enient  distance,  and  to  an   extent  sufficient 

passed  the  last  Legislature  providing  for  an 
1  the  nnapplied  balance  of  the  United  States 
ileii  to  receive  the  approval  of  the  Governor, 
fclion  to  its  object,  hut  from  doubt  whether 

sufficient  to  meet  the  additional  appropria- 
commended  that  the  matter  be  re-examined, 
Bcient  to  meet  the  increase,  that  th«  appro* 

;T  Academic  Examinations. 

tediy  noticed,  in^their  annual  reports,  the 
examinations  instituted  by  them,  under  their 
and  as  amended  March  29,  1870,  toascertaiQ 
be  counted  in  the  annual  apportionment  of 
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The  statistical  results  of  this  examination  for  ten  years  pai 
in  schedule  No.  i  of  the  annexed  abstracts  of  academy  re] 
instructions  and  forms  used  in  conducting  the  examination,  i 
men  set  of  the  questions,  are  included  in  the  third  division  of 
acoompanying  this  report. 

This  system  of  ciaminationB,  the  most  extensive  in  res] 
namber  of  institatlons  and  scholars  participating  in  it,  a 
established  of  its  kind  in  the  country,  is  steadily  growing  in 
inflnence  as  an  educational  ^enoy. 

The  certificates  of  academic  scholarship  granted  by  the 
those  who  succeed  in  passing  the  examination,  are  received  b 
the  colleges  of  the  State  as  adequate  evidence  of  proficiency 
mentary  branches,  and,  in  some  of  the  academies  and  academ 
ments,  are  publicly  distributed  as  tokens  of  special  distin< 
estimation  in  which  they  are  held  is  believed  to  be  largely 
strict  and  impartial  enforcement  of  the  rules  and  standards 
and  to  the  rejection  of  all  papers  clumed  which  do  not  pa 
rigid  scrutiny  at  the  office  of  the  Regents. 

The  qaestions  and  tests  used  at  thirty  of  these  tri-yeariy  ex 
have  been  reprinted  as  an  individual  enterprise,  and  are  being 
used  as  a  text-book  for  reviews  in  many  achools  of  this  and  o 

Impobtant  Educatiomal  Confebbnce. 

On  several  occasions,  the  Regents  have  bad  under  conud 
importance  of  devising  measures  to  strengthen  the  position  i 
the  influence  of  the  colleges  of  this  State.  In  view  of  ' 
counsel  and  co-operation  of  the  colleges  themselves  in  any 
which  might  be  inaugurated,  a  call  was  issued  for  a  joint 
the  Regents  and  representatives  of  the  various  colleges  and 
subject  to  their  visitation,  to  be  held  on  the  twenty -first  day 
ber  last.  Ten  of  these  institntions  were  represented  at  that  i 
their  presidents  or  other  officers,  and  official  letters,  express! 
interest  in  the  movement,  were  received  from  others. 

After  full  discussion,  in  which  nearly  all  present  took  p 
committee  of  six  was  appointed,  consisting  of  three  college 
and  three  Regents,  to  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  TJni' 
added,  to  consider  and  report,  at  a  future  time,  upon  methodi 
plishing  the  ends  in  view.  This  committee,  through  their 
Chancellor  Haven,  of  th#  Syracuse  Uniiersity,  submitted  t 
to  the  Regents  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  board,  held  on  tl 
inst,  A  copy  of  this  report  has  been  communicated  to  the 
for  information,  and  is  printed  as  Assembly  Document,  No. ' 

This  Board  is  of  opinion  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  S 
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more  positively  foster  its  own  institutions  of  learning,  by  providing 
suitable  tokens  of  distinction  for  eminent  attainments  in  scholarship, 
ascertained  under  some  well-devised  system  of  rules  and  tests.  Whether 
this  movement  is  to  prove  successful  will  depend,  in  a  great  measure, 
upon  the  response  which  the  Legislature  may  make  to  the  appeal,  made 
in  the  report  of  the  committee  referred  to,  for  a  moderate  appropriatioa 
applicable  to  this  purpose. 

The  Centennial  ExHiBrriON. 

The  Regents  were  authorized  by  the  last  Legislature  to  procure  and 
place  on  exhibition  at  the  centennial  exhibition  buildings  at  Philadelphia, 
a  set  of  the  Natural  History  of  New  York,  and  of  the  annual  reports  of 
this  board  relative  to  education  and  to  the  State  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  together  with  other  publications  relating  to  the  natural  history 
and  resources  of  the  State. 

These  documents,  numbering  eighty-four  volumes,  were  sent  to  the 
Hon.  John  Eaton,  TJ.  S.  commissioner  of  education,  who,  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  government  exhibition  building  at  Philadelphia,  kindly 
provided  a  proper  place  for  them,  and  in  due  time  returned  them  in  good 
order  to  this  office. 

Of  the  appropriation  of  $600  made  by  cbapter  193  of  the  Laws  of 
1376,  for  this  object,  the  Regents  have  expended  but  $109.85. 

Deceased  Membebs  of  the  Boabd. 

During  1876,  five  members  of  the  Board  of  Regents  were  removed  by 
death,  a  larger  number,  it  is  believed,  than  in  any  former  year.  These 
were  Gen.  Prosper  M.  Wetmore,  who  was  for  several  years  the  senior 
Regent,  Rev.  Wm.  H.  Goodwin,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Horatio  G.  Warner, 
LL.  D.,  George  R.  Perkins,  LL.  D.,  and  Hon.  James  W.  Booth,  who  was 
at  the  time  of  his  death  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  this  State  from  one 
of  the  New  York  city  senatorial  districts. 

Of  the  five  vacancies  thus  created,  the  first  three  occurred  during  the 
last  legislative  session,  and  were  filled  by  the  election  of  Gen.  John  A. 
Dix  in  place  of  Gen.  Whitmore,  Rev.  Augustus  C.  George,  D.  D.,  in 
place  of  Rev.  Dr.  Goodwin,  and  Hon.  William  L.  Bostwick  in  place  of 
Mr.  Warner.  The  other  two  vacancies  occurred  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember last,  and  remain,  at  the  date  of  the  adoption  of  this  report,  to 
be  filled  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Legislature. 

With  reference  to  these  numerous  removals  of  their  associates  by 
death,  the  Regents  placed  on  record  the  following  minute  : 

The  Board  of  Regents  having  been  reminded,  by  the  Chancellor,  of 
the  unprecedented  mortality  in  their  number  during  the  last  year,  no 
less  than  five  having  died,  desire  to  inscribe  upon  their  minutes  a  perma- 
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nent  record  of  the  affection  and  regard  in  which  their  late  colleagnes 
were  held.  One  of  them,  Mr.  Wetmore,  was  the  oldest  member  of  the 
board,  in  whose  work  he  cherished  a  singular  pride  and  interest,  and  of 
all  of  them  it  may  be  truly  said  that  they  will  be  most  sincerely  mourned 
and  most  kindly  remembered  by  those  who  were  officially  associated 
with  them  and  who  knew  them  best. 

Historical  Allusions. 

In  submitting,  at  the  close  of  the  centennial  year  of  our  national 
existence,  their  ninetieth  annual  report,  the  Regents  advert  with  interest 
and  pride,  to  the  fact  that  the  institution  of  a  university  in  this' State 
preceded,  by  a  few  months,  the  formation  of  the  federal  constitution, 
and  that  the  many  changes  made  since  that  time  in  the  organic  and 
statute  law  of  the  State,  have  not  materially  interfered  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  statute  of  1787,  establishing  the  university. 

The  official  proceedings  of  this  board,  including  the  annual  and  special 
reports,  made  from  time  to  time  to  the  Legislature,  and  the  full  reports 
from  the  numerous  institutions  composing  the  university  of  this  State 
during  this  long  period,  are  records  which  are  of  great  value  for  their 
character,  extent  and  historical  interest. 

This  accumulation  of  materials  in  the  office  of  the  Regents,  and  in 
the  State  Library  under  their  charge  as  trustees,  as  well  as  in  the  office 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  stimulates  historical  research,  and  has  enabled 
the  officers  of  the  board  to  bring  into  available  form,  facts  hitherto 
overlooked. 

As  specimens  of  these  researches,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  Anaals 
of  Public  Education  in  New  Netherland  and  New  York,  from  1626  to 
1746,  a  small  edition  of  which  was  printed  in  1872,  by  order  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  which  is  being  continued  to  1800 ;  also,  to  the  partial  Report  of 
the  Regents  on  the  Boundaries  of  this  State,  transmitted  to  the  Legis- 
lature in  1873,  and  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  completed  at  an  early  day. 
These  works  have  received  critical  attention  and  high  commendation, 
as  valuable  contributions  to  the  history  of  the  State. 

The  University  Convocation. 

This  organization,  which  includes  the  Board  of  Regents  and  the  officers 
of  the  various  institutions  subject  to  their  visitation,  for  the  discussion  of 
educational  subjects  and  for  mutual  counsel,  held  its  thirteenth  anniver- 
sary meeting  at  the  Capitol,  in  July  last.  The  interest  of  this  meeting,  as 
compared  with  preceding  ones,  was  fully  sustained,  as  will  appear  from 
the  proceedings  which  are  annexed  to  this  report.  Special  prominence  was 
given  to  the  carefully  prepared  histories  of  various  institutions  of  learn- 
ing in  the  State,  under  the  suggestion  that  these  would  be  appropriate 
to  the  centennial  year.    These  are  included  with  the  other  proceedings 
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of  the  GonvocatioD,  as  an  important  contribation  to  the  educational  his- 
tory of  the  State.  ^ 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Convocation  held  in  July,  1875,  attention  was 
called  to  the  approaching  centennial  of  the  battle  of  Saratoga,  and  a 
resolution  was  adopted  to  request  the  Legislature  to  provide,  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  the  commonwealth  and  the  occasion,  for  the  celebration  of 
this  great  battle  of  the  RevolutioDb  This  action  resulted  in  a  formal 
communication  to  the  Governor,  which  he  transmitted  to  the  Legislature 
early  in  1876,  and  which  was  printed  as  Senate  document  No.  9  of  that 
year. 

The  Regents  understand  that  the  Saratoga  Monument  Association  is 
taking  active  measures  to  secure  suitable  commemorative  services  on  the 
seventeenth  of  October  next,  in  which  action  they  heartily  concur,  trust- 
ing, however,  that  the  State  itself  will  not  fail  duly  to  honor  both  the 
event  and  the  distinguished  services  then  rendered  by  General  Philip 
Schuyler,  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Board  of  Regents.  It 
may  not  be  generally  known  that  this  eminent  man  is  largely  entitled 
to  the  credit  of  those  measures  that  resulted  in  achieving  this  really 
decisive  victory  of  the  Revolution,  and  that  he  also  contributed  more 
directly  than  any  other  statesman  to  the  removal  of  obstacles  which,  for 
a  long  time,  delayed,  in  tbe  continental  congress,  the  final  ratification  of 
the  articles  of  confederation  between  the  States.  For  full  information 
as  to  this  historical  fact,  the  Regents  refer  to  pages  137-151  of  their 
special  report  on  the  Boundaries  of  this  State,  mention  of  which  has 
already  been  made. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

By  order  of  the  Regents, 

JOHN  V.  L.  PRUYN, 

Chancellor  of  the  Univereity. 

S.   B.    WOOLWOBTH, 

Stcreiary, 
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LITERARY  COLLEGES. 


I.  COLUMBIA  COLLEGE,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

To  the  Regents  of  the   University  of  the  State  of  New  York : 

The  trustees  of  Columbia  College  respectfully  submit  the  following 
report  for  the  last  collegiate  year,  ending  on  the  30th  day  of  September, 
1876,  the  close  of  the  financial  year,  containing  a  just  and  true  state- 
ment of  facts,  showing  the  progress  and  condition  of  said  college 
daring  and  at  the  close  of  the  said  year,  in  respect  to  the  several  subject- 
matters  following,  viz. : 

1.   NUMBEB  AND  DkSCBIPTION  OF  PbOFESSOBSHIPS. 

The  professorships  in  said  college  during  the  said  year,  as  established 
by  the  trustees,  were  the  following  :  1.  Evidences  of  Natural  and 
Revealed  Religion.  2.  Greek  Language  and  Literature.  8.  The  Latin 
Language  and  Literature.  4.  The  German  Language  and  Literature. 
5.  Chemistry.  6.  Mathematics  and  Astronomy.  7.  Philosophy  and 
English  Literature.  8.  Mechanics  and  Physics.  9.  Mathematics. 
*10.  History  and  Political  Science.  A  tutorship  each  is  attached  to  the 
classical,  mathematical  and  English  departments. 

In  the  School  of  Mines  the  professorships  are  the  following :  1.  Min- 
eralogy and  Metallurgy.  2.  Civil  and  Mining  Engineering.  3.  Ana- 
lytical and  Applied  Chemistry.  4.  General  Chemistry.  5.  Mechanics 
and  Mining  Siirveying.  6.  Mathematics.  7.  Physics.  8.  Geology  and 
Palaeontology.  There  are,  also,  in  the  school  several  assistants  attached 
to  the  different  departments. 

In  the  School  of  Law  the  professorships  are  the  following  :  1.  Muni- 
cipal Law.  2.  Constitutional 'History  and  Public  Law.  8.  Ethics  of 
Jorispradence.  4.  Medical  Jurisprudence.  An  assistant  professorship 
of  Municipal  Law  has  been  recently  established. 

The  School  of  Medicine  is  separately  reported  on  by  its  own  board  of 
trustees. 

*Tbl0  piofepsonhip  was  ettabllshed  April,  lOTft,  and  a  profesBor  elected  In  May,  but  no  instnietlon 
«M  given  fn  the  department  dnilng  the  year  embraced  |n  ^(b  report. 
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2.  Tbdstbbb,  Facultt  and  othbr  Colleqs  Otfioei 
ThtsUes. 
Hamilton  Fieh,  LL.  D.  John  C.  Jay,  M.  D. 

Samuel  B.  Ruggles,  XJL.  D.  William  Schermerhom. 

William  Betts,  LL.  D.  Morgan  Dii,  S.  T.  D. 

Benjamin  L  Haight,S.T.D.,LL.D.  F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  S.  T.  ] 
Robert  Ray.  L.  H.  D. 

Qonvemeur  M.  Ogden,  treasnrer.     Samuel  Blatchford,  LL.  I 
Henry  J.  Anderson,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.*   Stephen  P.  Nash. 
Edward  L.  Beadle,  M.  D.  CharleB  R  Swords. 

Manciua  S.  Button,  S.  T.  D.  Anthony  Haleey. 

Horatio  Potter,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Joseph  W.  Harper. 

D.  C.  L.   '  Cornelius  R.  Agnew,  M. 

Lewis  M.  Rutherford.  Evert  A.  Duyckinck. 

James  W,  Beekman.  A  Ernest  Vanderpoel. 

Charles  A.  Silliman. 

There  is  now  no  vacancy  in  the  board.  The  vacancy  re 
year  was  filled  by  the  election,  January  3,  1870,  of  A  Erne 
poel ;  and  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  decease  of  Dr.  Ani 
filled  by  the  election,  February  7,  1876,  of  Charles  A,  Sillima 

The  officers  of  the  board  of  trustees  are  a  chairman,  a  treu 
clerk.  The  treasurer  and  clerk  are  paid  officers ;  the  cha 
other  officers  receive  no  pay.  There  have  been  held  within  the 
October  4,  1875  to  September  30,  1876,  monthly  meetings  i 
the  months  of  Jnly,  August  and  September)  on  the  first  Mood 
month. 

The  faculty  of  said  college,  including  all  persons  chargei 
duty  of  giving  instruction  therein  during  said  year,  ooni 
president,  eight  professors,  two  emeritus-professors,  two  tutc 
assistant  to  the  professor  of  chemistry.  The  other  officers  or  i 
said  college,  charged  with  duties  therein  other  than  those 
instrnction  during  said  year,  were  a  chaplain,  a  librariani  a 
secretary,  a  janitor  and  a  sub-janitor.  The  faculty  of  the 
Mines  consisted  during  said  year  of  a  president  and  eight 
Other  officers  giving  instmctioD  were  two  instructors  i 
langu^es,  and  twelve  assistants  in  departments  of  science 
employed  and  not  giving  instruction  were  a  registrar  and  I 
janitor  and  a  sub-janitor. 

The  faculty  of  the  School  of  Law  consisted  of  a  president 
feraors,  one  assistant  professor  and  two  lecturers.  The  schi 
ptber  officers  receiving  pay,  except  a  janitor.     The  names  of  1 
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oes  or  places  in  aaid  college  daring  said  year, 
held  by  them,  reflpectively,  and  the  aalaries  or 
B  allowed  to  each  of  them  during  such 
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3.   NUHBEB  OF  SrUDBHTg. 

The  whole  Dumber  of  Btndenta,  nndergradnates,  in  said  co11eg< 
lid  year,  was  1 73.  The  whole  number  of  graduates  at  the  annii 
lencemeDt,  held  on  June  28,  1876,  was  thlrty^Beven.  The  whi 
er  of  graduates  in  arts  of  the  collie  is  2,272. 

The  ages  of  the  students  of  the  several  classes,  at  their  last  pi 
irthday,  were,  at  the  beginning  of  said  year,  as  follows  : 

Ajcnga  Kg«.  oldest  ^ 

sniors 19  8-4  years.  26  years.  1 

nniore ' ■  18  19-27  "  22     "  ] 

iphomores 18  2-9       "  23     "  1 

reshmen 17  49-60  "  26    " 

The  number  of  graduates  (Eni^iDeers  of  Mines,  Civil  Engi: 
aohelore  of  Philosophy)  in  the  School  of  Mines,  at  the  Commen 
as  19.  The  tutal  number  of  graduates  in  this  school  at  the 
lis,  its  twelfth,  year,  is  112.  The  number  of  graduates  (Bac 
aws)  in  the  School  of  Law,  at  the  Commencement,  was  219.  1 
imber  of  graduates  in  this  school  at  the  close  of  this,  its  eig 
jar,  was  1,546. 

4.  Ci^lssificattok  of  Stddbhts, 
Undergraduates. 

miore    .' . 

iniors  

>pi>»'»»™ 

reshmen  

School  of  Mines. 

bird  year  students 

tcoud  year  students 

irst  year  students 

reparatory  students 

lecial 

eddent  graduates 

iKtMfente  of  the  Zaw  School. 

iniors 

iniors 

SUidentB  of  the  School  of  Medicine, 
0  classification 
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6.    COKHENCEHENT  AND  DbOBBBS. 

is  presented  a  BCheme  of  the  last  Commencement  of  the 
department  and  of  the  School  of  Afinea,  held  on  the  26th  of 

encement  of  the  School  of  Lav  was  held  on  the  17th  of 
.t  of  the  School  of  Medicine  on  the  1st  of  Maroh,  1876. 

A  NQ 

NK  HONORED  AND  TWEKTT-BECOND  COHICBHCKIIBNT 


>i:iUMBIA     COLLEGE. 

AcASEicY  OF  Music, 
Wednesday,  June  26,  1876. 

(hmmiUee. 
Herman  Driblbb,  Chairman. 
I  Embitkt. 
Iaeokner. 

Dd  Boib  Bhith. 
rnKODOKB  FRELiMeHtJTBEH  LoziEB,  Orond  MarAat. 

ORDER  OP  EXERC18B& 
-"  Light  Cavalty,".. 


the  Bev,  C.  R.  Duffis,  D.  D.,  Chaplain  of  the  College. 

lyer  of  Martha," Flolme. 

ITATORT  ORATION Eugene  Beiigman. 

I  David  Caiman. 

Jolie  Parfumcusc," Qffmbach. 

'Theorizing  in  Bcience," Benjamin  Franklin  Mayer. 

The  Church  of  Rome  and  the  Qvil  Power," 

"John  Edmund  Bindon  Bjde. 

■Tz —  "Du  und  Du," Strautt. 

'CommnniBm," Berman  Drisler, 

■  Oliver  Ooldsmith," Richard  Theodore  Ely. 

Petit  Musketier," Wiegand. 

'         and  Character  of  Francis  Deak," Lelghton  Williams. 

ricau  Prose  and  Proae  Writers,".. Qeorge  Washington  Belignan. 

"Life  let  us  Cherish," Strmiit. 

re  and  Force  of  Babit," Theodore  PrelinghuyBen  Lozier. 

naiic  Language," *William  Augustus  Ton  tiachs. 

ihete," Myfrbeer. 

Federal  Institutions," "Iirln  Anchincloes  Bprague. 

:re»  of  ClTilizatlon," Aymar  Emhniy. 

"  Pandekten," Ovngl. 


LlTSRASr  OOLLKBBS. 
M  of  (/<«  Honor  Men,  in  the  QradttaUng  Clati  viill  be 


Annovneetmnt  qf  Bemit  of  GompeUUon  for  FiOouAip  in  LeOen  in  the  6 

Clou. 

The  Trudeei'  PrUeafor  eecdhTig  in  Oerman  mil  be  aunrdtd. 

The  TniOe^  Qraek  Prize  wiU  be  ausardtd. 

Th4  TrvtUetf  Pritetfor  Engluh  E»*ayi  win  be  awarded. 

The  Prite  of  the  Abtmni  Auodattmi   lo  be  given  to  "  the  matt  faithful  aru 
etvdent  cf  the  Qraditating  Ulau,"  vnU  be  awarded  lo 
Bbnjakin  Frakkldi  Matxr. 


Pritet  in  the  School  of  Mine*. 
MUSIC  — Galop— "Freikugeln," 

The  Degree  of  Baehelar  q_ 


le  Membert  ^Ihe  0 


ARROW8MITH,  Harold, 
Bates,  Hbnrt  Whttnet. 
Calhan,  David. 
Dribler,  Hbriuh. 
DuoKo,  Philip  Hbhrt. 
Elt,  Richard  Theodore. 
Ehburt,  Atvar. 
QooDwiN,  Jasper  Tillsrods. 
Oribwold,  Oaspar. 
Hyde,  John  Bdhuhd  Hinddn. 
IVKT,  LociB  Oliybb. 
Johnson,  Wh-mot,  Jr. 

JOHKS,  TOWNSEND,  Jr. 

Kent,  Edwin  Clark. 

IiITIHOaTON,  ROBKRT  ARMBTRONO. 
LOZIER,  THSODORE  FRBLINOHgrSBH. 

Mater,  Benjamin  Franklin. 
Morrow,  Corneudb  W.,  8p.  Gr. 
Oakeb,  Frederick. 


TTte  Degree  qf  Engineer  of  Mine*,  Oivil  Engineer,  and  Baeh^or  of  PhSotopl. 
eo^ferred  on  the  Qradualing  Clan  of  the  Sehool  of  Mine*. 

Degree  of  Engineer  of  Minee. 


Paob,  Edward  Wabhinot 
Pratt,  Edward. 
Raeoener,  Locib  Christij 
Rankin,  Eorert  Gcbrnbb 
Benwick,  Jameb  ARunno 
Schenck,  Nathaniel  Pe 

SBLIOlCAIt,  EUOBNR. 

Seliouan,  Qeoroe  Washi 
Seliouan,  Isaac  Newton. 
Skith,  Dtj  BoiB. 
Spraqub,  Irtin  Acghihcli 
'  Thater,  William  Cletel 
Throop,  Montgovbrt  Hd 
TowNSEND,  Robert. 
Verflanck,  William  Edw 
Von  Sachb,  William  Frai 
Williams,  Leiohton. 
Bang,  Richard  T.,  8p.  Gr. 


Austin,  Thomas  Seftimus. 
Brurn,  Frederick  Everett. 
Qarrison,  Edhund  Htatt. 
Holbroor,  Francis  Newberry. 
HoTT,  Walter  Lowrib. 
Hunt,  Frbdebick  Fdrnbaux. 


HuTTON,  Fred.  Reuben,  i 
Lord,  Nathanikl  Wright 
Robs,  William  Colmak. 
Schneider,  Albert  Franc 
Walbbidgb,  Adocbtub  Cl. 


Columbia  Oollegs. 


Bruen,  Frbdbbick  £. 
Cbavsn,  Francis  Sanderson. 
FooTB,  Herbert  Cabrinoton. 
Garrison,  Edmund  Htatt. 
HoLBROOK,  Francis  Newberry. 
Hunt,  Frederick  Furneaux. 
HoTT,  Walter  L. 


Decree  af  OMl  Engineer, 

HuTTON,  Fbbd.  Rbhsbn,  a.  B. 
Maoheb,  John  Holme. 
Ross,  William  C. 
Schneider,  Albert  F. 
TniDEN,  George  Cyrus. 
Walbridoe,  Augustus  Clark. 
Wardlaw,  James  RobbBt. 


Degree  of  Bachelor  of  PhUosophy. 


Gratacap,  Louis  Benton. 
King,  Chablbs. 


LoYB,  Edward  Gurlby,  A.  B. 


Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy, 
Ricketts,  Piebre  De  Peystbb,  E.  M.    I       Mott,  H.  A.  Jr.,  E.  M. 

Hie  Degree  of  Mtuter  of  Arte  teiR  be  etynf  erred  on  Candidaies  in  Course. 


Aymar,  Jos6. 
Del  Pino,  Emilio. 
HuTTON,  Fbbderick  R. 
Marshall,  Henry  R 
HcMahon,  Psbcy  H. 
Moore,  Cassimir  Derham. 
Smith,  Wybbants  A. 
Speib,  Gilbbbt  M.,  Jr. 
St.  Amant,  Louis. 


Still  WELL,  Silas  M.,  Jr. 
Strbbeigh,  Leffertb. 
Tbnnby,  Suthbbland. 
Thomson,  David. 
Vermilyb,  Daniel  B. 
Waterbuby,  Jambs  M.,  Jr. 
Whitlock,  Bachb  M. 
WissMAN,  John  F.,  of  Class  of  1866. 


Honorary  Degrees  wiU  he  conferred, 

MUSIC— Waltz  — "Publicisten," 8l/raAm, 

VALEDICTORY  ORATION James  Armstrong  Renwick. 

Benediction. 

HONOR  MEN— CLASS  OF  75. 

Firel  Claes  of  Honor. 

1.  Eugene  Sblioman.  4  John  Edmund  Hindon  Hyde. 

2.  Dayid  Calman.  6.  Herman  Drisler. 

8.  Bbnjamin  Fbanklin  Maybb.  6.  Richabd  Theodore  Ely. 

Second  Class  of  Honor, 

1.  LEI6RTON  W1LLIAM&  5.  William  Francis  Aug.  Yon  Sachs. 

2.  Jajcbs  Armstrong  Renwick.  6.  iRvm  Auchincloss  Spbagub. 

3.  Gbobge  Washington  Seligman.  7.  Aymab  Embuby. 

4.  Theodore  Fbelinghuysen  Lozibr.  8.  Habold  Arrowbmith. 

Third  Close  of  Hmiyr, 

1.  Louis  Oliybb  Iyey.  *  4.  William  Edward  Ybrplancx. 

2.  Philv  Henby  Dugbo.  5.  Isaac  Newton  Seligman. 

3.  LoDiB  Christian  Rabgenbr.  6.  Henby  Whitney  Bates. 

7.  William  Cleveland  Thayeb. 


Music  by  Graf  alia. 
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The  degrees  conferred  were  as  follows  : 

Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  npon  graduates  of  the  Academi( 
meat,  at  Commencement,  thirty-seven  ;  degree  of  Master  of 
members  of  class  otlBlS,  seventeen;  degree  of  Engineer  of  & 
Engineer,  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy,  conferred  upon  gradai 
School  of  Mines,  nineteen  ;  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  conf< 
graduates  of  the  Law  School,  210. 

The  following  honorary  degrees  were  also  conferred  : 

Doctor  of  Lama. 
Julius  Hawley  Seelye,  Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral  F 
Ainherst  College,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Doctor  in  Sacred  Titeology. 
William  Whittioghun  Olssen,  Professor  of  the  Greek  Lui 
Literature  and  of  the  Hebrew  Language,  St.  Stephen's  Coll^ 
dale,  N.  Y. 

Matter  of  Arts. 
John  Marshall  Kellogg. 

6.  College  Tebhs. 

The  terms  or  sessions  for  studies  in  said  college  during  said 
two,  as  follows  : 

The  first  term  commencing  on  the  first  Monday  in  Octot 
about  the  middle  of  February.  The  second  term  followin; 
without  an  intervening  vacation,  and  closing  on  the  last  Wei 
June.  ■* 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  calendar  of  the  next  college 

1876. 
October  2.   First  term  one  hundred  and  twenty-third  y< 
Monday. 
November  7.  Election  Day.    Holiday. 
November  30.  Thanksgiving  Day,  Thursday. 
December  25.  Christmas  HoUdays  begin  Monday. 

1877. 
January  6.  Christmas  Holidayo  end  Saturday. 
January  26.  First  Term  ends  Friday. 
February  5.  Intermediate  Examination  be^ns  Monday. 
February  14,  Ash  Wednesday.     Holiday. 
February  16.  Second  Term  begins  Thursday. 
Maich  30.  Good  Friday.     Holiday. 
April  2.  Easter  Monday.     Holiday. 
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1877. 
jAe  1.  Second  Term  oloses  Friday. 

June  4.  Concluding  Examination  begins  Monday  for  Seniors. 
Jane  1 1.  Concluding  Examination  begins  Monday  for  other  classes. 
June  20.  Examination  for  Admission,  Wednesday. 
June  27.  Commencement,  Wednesday. 
September  26.  Examination  for  Admission,  Wednesday. 
October  1.  First  term  one  hundred  and  twenty-fourth  year  begins 
Monday. 

7.    COUBSE  OF  iNSTRUCmON. 

The  sub-graduate  course  of  study  in  each  class  in  said  year  was  as 

follows  : 

Senior  Class, 

A  portion  of  the  Senior  class,  to  the  nuinber  of  thirty,  were  instructed 
in  Greek,  as  an  elective  study,  two  hours  per  week  during  the  year. 

The  subjects  of  study  were  the  "  Prometheus  Yinctns  "  of  .£schylus, 
with  choral  scanning ;  and  also  selected  orations  of  Demosthenes.  In 
Latin,  a  section  of  the  class,  about  equally  numerous,  have  read  841 
lines  of  the  Trinummus  of  Plautus,  with  a  careful  study  of  the  metres 
and  of  the  archaic  forms  of  syntax,  and  have  read  the  first  book  of 
Cicero's  '^  Academica,''  with  special  attention  to  ancient  philosophy. 
Attendance  two  hours  per  week. 

In  chemistry  the  entire  class  attended  lectures  in  organic  chemistry 
for  half  the  year  two  hours  per  week.  During  the  remainder  of  the 
year  they  received  instruction  in  geology  also  two  hours  per  week. 

A  portion  of  the  class  pursuing  an  elective  course  were  instructed  in 
metallurgy  and  applied  chemistry.     Attendance  three  hours  per  week. 

In  astronomy  instruction  has  been  given  by  means  of  lectures,  with 
illustrations,  and  also  by  recitations  from  the  treatise  of  White.  Attend- 
ance two  hours  per  week. 

A  section  of  the  xlass,  about  ten  in  number,  have  pursued  the  differ- 
ential and  integral  calculus,  with  applications  to  Mensuration,  Mechanics, 
and  Astronomy,  as  an  optional  study.  The  attendance  of  this  section 
has  also  been  two  hours  per  week. 

In  physics,  during  the  first  term,  the  entire  class  were  occupied  three 
hours  per  week  in  studying  the  subject  of  light,  including  its  transmis- 
sion, velocity  and  intensity;  description  of  photometers,  the  refection  of 
light,  plane  mirrors,  concave  and  convex  mirrors,  spherical  aberration 
refraction  by  plates  and  prisms,  total  refraction,  mirage,  dispersion  by 
prisms,  spectroscope,  chemical  and  solar  lines,  spectra  of  the  fixed  stars, 
lenses,  achromatics,  camera-obscura,  microscopes,  telescopes,  the  eye  and 
vision.    Daring  the  second  term  the  same  amount  of  time  was  given 
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weekly  to  the  atndy  of  eoand,  including  the  nature  of  boi 
velocity  of  sound,  in  gaaee,  in  liquids  and  solids;  reflection, 
and  interference  of  Bonnd;  measurement  of  ware  lengtha,  ai 
bers  of  vibrations;  the  vibrations  of  strings,  rods,  plates, 
masical  scale,  vibrations  of  colamns  of  air  in  pipes  and  w 
ments ;  determination  of  vibrations  of  tuning-forks  by  ohi 
.resonance,  the  human  voice;  the  ear  and  hearing.  A  por 
class  parsuing  an  elective  course  were  occupied  two  hon 
throughout  the  year,  as  follows  : 

Electro  statics,  determination  of  conetanta  of  the  batter 
ment  of  resiataace,  etc.,  undnlatory  theory  of  light,  propagati 
by  waves,  reflection,  refraction,  total  refraction  and  interferon 
Fresnel's  experiments,  Pouillet's  experiments  ;  explanation  o: 
experiments  by  the  undnlatory  theory,  phenomena  of  thin  p 
plates,  double  refraction,  conical  refraction,  circular,  rotary  as 
polarization. 

In  economics,  instruction  has  been  given  one  hour  per  v 
entire  class  throughout  the  year,  chiefly  by  lectures,  but  with 
to  Fawcett'a  Political  Econoiny.  The  course  has  embraceij 
topics  of  the  science,  viz.  :  The  production,  exchange  and  d 
of  wealth,  including,  under  the  first  head,  natural  agents, 
capital ;  under  the  second,  value,  price,  money,  credit,  com 
taxation;  under  the  third,  rent,  wages,  profit,  free  trade, 
strikes,  trades,  unions,  etc.  A  section  of  the  class  havereceiv 
tion  in  psychology  as  an  elective  study.  More  than  two-thi 
class  have  attended  this  course,  and  have  received  a  complet 
lectures  on  the  philosophy  of  the  intellect,  and  a  less  fall 
philosophy  of  the  feelings  and  the  will.  In  connection  with  tl 
constant  reference  has  been  made  to  Hiokok's  Psychology  a 
ton's  Metaphysics.  This  study  has  occupied  three  hours 
throughout  the  year. 

Junior  Claaa. 

The  Junior  class  have  received  instruction  in  Greek  three 
week  through  the  whole  year,  and  have  read  tbe  Ajax  of 
with  the  scanning  of  the  chorusses  and  the  Apoligia  Soorato 
with  part  of  the  Crito. 

In  Latin  the  same  class  have  read  the  first,  third  and  tentt 
Juvenal's  Prologue,  and  the  first,  second  and  third  satire  i 
with  exercises  In  writing  Latin  verse,  and  have  also  read  the  f 
one  chapters  of  Cicero  de  Officiis  with  exercues  in  Latin  prosi 
tion,  and  have  had  a  lecture  on  Roman  Philosophy,  Attend 
times  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

In  chemistry,  instruction  has  been  given  by  lecture  twice  a 
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'  the  Don-metallic  and  metftllic  elements  oom- 

he  first  term  instructioii  has  been  given  to 
ometry,  with  its  applications  to  the  conic 
i  the  subject  being  tbree  hours  in  each  week. 
Hhe  subject  of  inatruftion  has  been  mechanics 
ents  and  by  the  exhibition  of  models, 
iiilosophy  and  English  hterature  this  class 
>Drs  per  week  in  logic,  reciting  in  sections, 
onducted  chiefly  by  lecture,  illustrated  by 
9,  in  the  analysis  of  arguments  and  the  detec- 
mber  of  the  class  was  required  to  prepare 
during  the  term,  and  also  to  declaim,  pub- 

L,  a  critical  exercise  was  conducted  on  the 
dise  Lost,"  the  text  being  read  and  analyzed 
ai  a  Latin  treatise  or  a  Greek  play,  by  an 
it  languages.  Composition  and  declamation 
it  term. 

instructed  two  hours  per  week,  during  the 

heat,  embracing  expansion  of  solids,  liquids 

thermometer,  maximum  and  minimum  ther- 
eat by  solids,  liquids  and  gases,  tension  of 

pressure  and  low  pressure,  radiant  heat, 
ises. 

occupying  the  same  time,  weekly,  the  class 
iiflc  heat,  and  afterwards  in  magnetism  and 
rties  of  m^nets,  terrestrial  magnetism,  mag- 
lions,  fiictional  electricity,  theories  of  elec- 

snd  repulsions,  induction,  electrophorus, 
duration  of  the  spark,  Leyden  jar,  etc.  ;  also 
3ing  the  observations  of  Galvani,  the  experi- 

battery,  constant  batteries,  dry  piles,  Oer- 
MimpasB, galvanometer,  Ohm'slaw;  thermal, 
icts  of  the  current ;  decomposition  of  salts, 
ittractions  and  repulsions  of  currents,  eleo- 
.egraph,  Morse  telegraph,  ocean  telegraph, 
>e1eotric  apparatus,  induction  coils. 

hphomore  CloM. 

jlass  recited  three  times  a  week  throughout 
ly  being  the  Medea  of  Euripides  and  the 
;he  second  book,  of  Xenophon's  "  Memora- 
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>ilia."  In  Latin,  the  class  were  oconpied  an  eqnal  amoa 
lave  read  duriDfj;  the  year  the  first  book  of  the  Epistles  <: 
\  review  of  prosody,  and  exercises  in  comparative  etymo 
■ead  tho  first  forty  chapters  in  lincoln's  Livy,  with  ext 
)rose  composition,  with  a  lecture  on  the  Roman  historian 

In  Roman  history  tDe  class  were  instructed  one  honr 
he  smaller  Roman  history  of  Dr.  William  Smith,  enlarj 
!^wrence,  having  read  the  text-book  from  beginning  to 
!)onBpira«y  of  Catiline. 

In  Grecian  antiquities,  instmction  was  also  given  one 
rom  Bojesen's  Manual,  from  the  be^nning  of  Heroic  . 
Grecian  Games. 

In  mathematics,  dnring  the  first  session,  the  class  wen 
Jgebra,  employing  Davies'  Bourdon,  revised  edition,  as  a 
)nnctpal  subjects  tanght  being  logarithms,  interest,  coml 
>ilities  and  the  general  theory  of  equations.  They  were 
n  plane  trigonometry  as  contained  in  Davies*  Legendre. 
hree  hours  per  week.  During  the  second  session,  analyti 
lal  trigonometry  and  mensuration  were  pursued  from  1 
look  as  before,  instraction  being  two  hours  per  week, 
vith  all  these  mathematical  topics,  extra  problems  and 
riven  to  the  class  from  time  to  time  thronghont  the  j 
rhich  has  been  found  to  be  very  beneficial  in  stimulatin 
iffort.  A  course  of  lectures,  occupying  one  hour  per  wi 
in  surveying  instruments,  and  their  use,  including  land  st 
ng,  trigoQometric  surveying  and  geodesy. 

In  modem  history,  the  course  has  extended  from  the  f 
he  present  time,  embracing  an  outline  of  the  history  o; 
,nd  people,  the  social  life,  religion  and  literature  of  eacj 
ogether  with  the  philosophy  of  the  history  of  the  middii 
organization  of  society,  the  development  of  the  differei 
;overnment ;  the  causes,  progress  and  effects  of  the  refi 
ise  of  the  Jesuits,  their  system  of  teaching,  their  mission 
heir  overthrow;  also,  the  philosophy  of  the  great  revolu 
rom  the  days  of  Theodoric  to  those  of  William  and  Bii 
aember  of  the  class  has  been  required  to  prepare  three  En 
ions  in  each  term,  which  have  been  thoroughly  correct* 
esso^  and  then  criticised  in  the  presence  of  the  authors. 
1  this  class  was  required  to  declaim,  also,  once  a  month,  th 
leing  criticised  by  the  professor ;  and,  in  order  to  accoi 
our  has  been  set  apart,  weekly,  for  the  exercises. 
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Mreshman  Class. 

The  Freshman  class  have  attended  three  times  a  week  in  Greek 
through  the  year  and  read,  daring  the  first  session,  the  eighth  book  of 
Homer's  Odyssey,  and  selections  from  the  eleventh  and  thirteenth. 
Daring  the  second  session  their  reading  was  from  Herodotus,  embrf^ing 
portions  of  the  seventh  book. 

In  Latin,  during  the  first  session,  the  attendance  was  also  three  hours 
per  week,  and  the  subjects  read  were  selections  from  books  third  and 
fourth  of  the  Odes  of  Ho.race,  and  also  from  the  Epodes.  During  the 
second  session  selections  were  read  from  Cicero  de  Senectute  and  de 
Amicitia.  Weekly  recitations  have  been  held  throughout  the  year  in 
both  Latin  and  Greek  grammar,  and  compositions  in  Latin  and  Greek 
prose  have  also  been  required  weekly.  In  mathematics  this  class 
attended  five  times  a  week  throughout  the  year,  completing,  during  the 
first  session,  the  whole  of  Davies*  Legendre,  comprising  plane,  volumetric 
and  spherical  geometry,  and  during  the  second.  Peck's  Manual  of 
Algebra,  including  the  general  theory  of  equations,  Sturm's  Theorems, 
and  the  general  demonstration  of  the  binomial  formula.  The  class  was 
also  exercised  upon  original  problems  in  both  geometry  and  algebra. 

In  ancient  history  instruction  was  given  to  the  class  once  a  week  from 
Dr.  William  Smith's  smaller  history  of  Greece,  from  near  the  beginning 
to  the  battle  of  Issus,  inclusive.  In  Roman  antiquities  they  received 
instruction,  also  once  a  week,  from  Anthon's  Manual,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  book  entitled  "  The  City  "  down  to  "  Customs  of  the 
Romans,"  about  300  pages.  The  text-book  instruction  was  accom- 
panied by  illustrations  and  explanations  in  the  foi*m  of  lectures.  In 
English  the  principal  study  has  been  rhetoric,  the  text-book  used  being 
Quackenbos'  "Course  of  English  Composition  and  Rhetoric."  The 
whole  of  this  book  has  been  read  from  page  34.  "The  Origin  of  the 
English  Language  "  down  through  the  scanning  of  poetical  composition, 
page  406.  Three  written  compositions  were  required  of  each  student 
during  the  first  session,  and  two  during  the  second.  Each  student  was 
also  required  to  dedlaim  three  times  in  the  first  and  twice  in  the  second 
session.  Two  hours  per  week  have  been  given  to  the  exercises  of  this 
department  through  the  year. 

Instruction  in  Oerman. 

The  German  language  is  pursued  as  an  optional  study  not  embl^aced 
in  the  course  prescribed  for  graduation.  Classes  are  formed  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  without  reference  to  their  college  classification, 
but  according  to  their  degree  of  proficienoy  in  German  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  course.    The  number  of  such  German  classes  is  larger 
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or  sm&ller,  aecordiDg  to  the  discrepancies  found  to  exist  in 
advancement  of  the  different  volunteers  at  the  beginning. 
During  the  past  year  there  have  been  four  German 
first  called  the  class  of  beginners  has  studied  thoroughly 
and  Easy  Method  of  learning  the  German  Language, 
exercises  and  has  translated  a  number  of  selections  f 
German  authors ;  attending  one  hour  per  week.  A  secon 
the  advanced  class,  has  written  many  exercises,  has  be 
practiced^  turning  English  into  German,  has  read  vari 
from  different  German  authors  given  in  Oltrogge's  licse 
Cursus,.  attending  one  hour  per  week.  A  more  advan 
written  many  exercises,  has  been  constantly  practiced 
English  into  German,  and  has  read  selections  from  diff 
authors  contained  in  Oltrogge's  Lesebnch,  Britter  Curs 
three  hours  per  week.  The  fourth  or  most  advanced  da 
exercises,  has  been  practiced  in  translating  English  into 
read  a  considerable  portion  of  Schiller's  Dreissigyahriger 
the  correspondence  between  Schiller  and  Goethe,  and 
selections  from  different  German  authors  contained 
Lesebuoh,  Dritter  Cursus ;  this  class  has  attended  one  hoai 

8.    ExBBCieBB. 

The  students  of  all  the  classes  are  required  to  prepare  < 
in  English  once  every  month.  These  compositions  are  firs 
the  professor  or  officer  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  a 
criticised  in  detail  in  the  presence  of  the  authors.  During 
year,  weekly  compositions  are  required  in  Latin  prose,  and  i 
recitations  on  the  syntactical  forms  in  both  Latin  and  Gi 
the  Sophomore  and  Junior  years,  both  prose  and  metrical 
in  Latin  are  required  as  frequently  as  the  exigencies  of  t 
allow,  not  less  frequently  than  once  a  month.  In  the  pi 
the  style  of  some  classic  author,  recently  read,  is  proposed 
imitation.  In  the  German  language,  written  exercises  or 
are  required  of  all  the  members  of  the  several  volunteer  c! 
Declamations  from  a  portion  of  every  class,  except  tht 
place  weekly,  and  are  criticised,  by  the  professor,  on  tl 
Junior?  are  required  to  deliver  speeches  of  their  own  com 
extemporaneous  debates  are  required,  nor  any  gymnast: 
exercises;  nor  is  practice  required  in  reading  alond,  or  i 
the  branches  of  elementary  education. 
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9.  Exhibitions  and  Pbizb  Contests. 

The  only  public  exhibition  established  by  statute  is  that  of  the 
annual  commencement.  A  semi-annual  exhibition  is  usually  held  during 
the  winter  by  the  voluntary  action  of  the  students  themselves,  of  which 
the  literary  performances  are  not  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the 
faculty.  Exhibitions  are  also  sometimes  given  by  the  literary  societies. 
Prizes  are  awarded  for  excellence  in  scholarship,  or  for  meritorious  con- 
duct, as  follows: 

1.  For  Proficiency  in  Oerman, 

After  the  concluding  examination,  there  is  awarded  to  the  best  student 
of  German  in  the  more  advanced  class,  a  prize  in  money,  or  its  equiva- 
lent, of  thirty  dollars;  and  to  the  next  best  a  prize  of  twenty  dollars. 
Similar  prizes  of  equal  value  are  awarded  also  in  the  less  advanced  class. 

2.  Prize  of  the  Alumni  Association. 

A  prize  of  fifty  dollars  in  money,  or  its  equivalent,  at  the  option  of  the 
receiver,  established  by  the  association  of  the  Alumni  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege, was  first  awarded  at  the  commencement  in  June,  1858.  Its  condi- 
tions are  that  it  be  given  to  the  most  faithful  and  deserving  student  of 
the  graduating  class.  Three  are  to  be  selected  by  the  faculty  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  class,  who,  from  these  three,  are  to  designate  one  to  receive 
the  ]irize. 

8.  Tu)o  Prizes  called  Seminary  Prizes. 

These  were  founded  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  John  McVickar,  for  the 
Society  for  the  Promotion  ot  Keligion  and  Learning,  and  are  offered  for 
competition  to  members  of  the  Senior  class  who  propose  to  be  candidates 
for  the  General  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church.  The  first  is  called  "  The  Society's  Greek  Seminary  Prize,"  and 
is  of  the  value  of  thiity  dollars;  and  the  second  is  called  '^  The  Society's 
English  Seminary  Prize,"  and  is  of  the  value  of  twenty  dollars. 

4.  Junior  Prizes  in  Greek. 

An  annual  prize  of  $300  is  awarded  to  the  student  of  the  Junior  class 
who  passes  the  best  examination  on  an  entire  play  of  iEschylus,  Sophocles 
or  Euripides,  which  has  not  been  a  subject  of  college  study  in  that  class; 
and  a  second  prize  of  $150  is  awarded  to  the  student  of  the  same  class 
whose  examination  appears  to  be  next  in  order  of  merit. 

6.  Senior  Prizes  in  English. 

Two  prizes  in  Rhetoric  and  English  composition  are  offered  for  com- 
petition to  members  -of  the  Senior  class,  to  be  awarded  at  the  close  of 
the  academic  course.    Essays  ajre  prepared  by  the  competitors  on  a  sub- 
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joct  preBcribed  by  the  facalty  before  the  first  of  November, 
ered  to  the  Profeaaor  of  English  Liter&tnre  before  the  first  of 
ftward  is  publicly  made  on  Commencemeut  day. 

6.  Prize  Scholarships  and  FeUousships. 
Fonrteen  scholarahipB  have  been  established  by  the  tn 
annually  awarded,  of  tbe  value  of  tlOO  each  ;  and  also  two 
to  be  annually  awarded,  and  held  for  the  term  of  three  j 
annual  value  of  #500  eaub.  Four  of  these  scholarships  a 
in  the  Freshman  class,  four  in  the  Sophomore,  and  six  in 
all  for  pre-eminence  of  merit  in  special  departments  of  stud; 
lowships  are  called  respectively  "  The  Fellowship  in  Letters 
Fellowship  in  Science,"  and  are  awarded  to  successful  compt 
graduating  class  at  the  close  of  tbe  course. 

10.   ExAHINATiONB. 

The  requirements  for  admission,  as  published  In  the  annua 
are  as  follows : 

For  admisiiion  to  the  Freshman  class,  applicants  must  pat 
tory  examination  upon  English,  Latin  and  Greek  Grammar; 
Latin  Prosody  and  Composition;  Ancient  and  Modem  • 
Arithmetic,  including  the  metric  system  of  Weights  and 
Algebra,  as  far  as  the  end  of  simple  equations ;  four  booli 
dre's  Geometry;  and  the  following  books,  or  their  equiva 
Latin  and  Greek  languages,  viz.  :  Ceesar's  Commentaries,  D 
lico  ;  six  books  of  Virgil's  ^neid ;  six  orations  of  Cicero  ; 
of  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  and  two  books  of  Homer's  Iliad, 
tions  for  admission  commence  on  the  Wednesday  next  pi 
annual  Commencement,  and  also  on  the  Wednesday  next  pr 
first  Monday  in  October,  and  are  continued  through  the  succ 
until  completed. 

There  are  two  examinations  of  all  the  classes  during  the  ye 
the  public  are  invited.  One  of  these  commences  on  the  first 
February,  and  the  other  on  the  first  Monday  in  June. 

In  addition  to  these,  private  examinations  are  held  moi 
relative  standing  of  the  students  in  scholarship  is  determine 
bination  of  the  results  of  all  the  examinations. 

11.  Mode  of  Instruction. 
The  mode  of  isstniction  in  the  classes  generally  is  to  com 
tion  from  text-books,  with  expository  lectures  upon  the  imm 
or  upon  the  general  subject,  by  the  instructor. 
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DlSCIPLUTB. 

If  cases  of  miscondact  occur,  they  an 
the  president ;  but  for  any  serious  mi 
ince,  any  officer  may  require  a  atnden 
tre,  after  a  fair  hearing,  the  case  will  b 
its. 

ATUiToirs  Aid. 

ober  30, 1876,  forty-one  undergradnatt 

!ge  free  of  expense,  and.  sixty-seven  i 

twenty-iiTe  free  scholarships  in  the  gi: 
■  York,  Brooklyn  acd  Jersey  City,  an 
IS  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Ever 
ity  is  also  entitled  to  have  always  on 
be  designed  for  the  ministry,  educate 
cbool  which  may  send  in  any  year  foi 

their  tuition,  is  entitled  to  send  a  fift 
e  the  president,  with  the  assent  of  tb 
ng  student,  who  is  unable  to  pay  h 
he  School  of  Mines,  free  of  charge. 

TpmON,  AND  Bt-laws. 

per  annum  in  the  college  and  the  Schoi 

1  of  Mines.    The  by-laws  have  remaine 

\.VB,  OF  THE  COLLBGB    FbOPEBTT. 

onsist  of  the  main  building,  devoted  t 
course,  the  chapel  and  library,  the  wei 
1,  a  faculty  room,  a  students'  study  an 
B  of  the  janitor;  the  School  of  Minei 
that  school  and  the  collections  of  tfa 
These  occnpy  the  grounds  describe 
«nt8,  comprising  the  block  of  groun 
on  avenues  and  Forty-ninth  and  Fiftiet 

I  grounds  appurtenant 

$530,000  0 

;neral  library  of  the  col- 
its,  is  18,195.     Its  total 

49,300  0 

Law  School  of  Colum- 
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bia  College,  there  are  about  4,100  volnmee,  of  the 
estimated  valae  of 

The  library  of  the  School  of  Mines  coneists  of  6,523 
volumes,  of  the  estimated  value  of 

n  the  boianical  library  there  are  1,240  Tolumes,  of  the 
estimated  value  of 

rhe  chemical,  philosophical,  astronomical  and  mathemat- 
ical apparatus  and  cabiuets,  exclusive  of  those  of  the 
School  of  Mines,  and  exclusive  of  the  herbarium,  are 
valued  at . . , 

rhe  chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus  and  cabinets 
of  the  School  of  Mines  are  valued  at 

Phe  herbarium  is  valued  at 

Total  amount  invested  as   above  for  purposes  of 
instruction 

16.   Descbiptiou  and  Value  of  otqeb  College  Pi 
I.  Jieal  £^taie.    The  college  owns  land  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  in  College  place.  Park  place,  Murray,  Bar- 
clay and  Greenwich  streets,  subject  to  long  leases  of 
divers   and    separate   lots.     This   land    yields   a   net 

revenue  of  five  per  cent  on  a  capital  of ♦! 

rhe  college  also  holds  264  lots  of  land  (as  now  divided), 
described  in  previous  reports,  and  situated  between 
the  Fifth  and  Sixth  avenues  and  Forty-seventh  and 
Fifty-first  streets.  The  rents  reserved  by  the  leases  of 
this  estate,  now  yield  a  net  income  of  five  per  cent  on 

a  capita)  of . .    : 

[In  all  cases  the  buildings  erected  on  the  property  above 
described  belong  to  the  lessees,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  leases.)    Total 

I.  Personal  Ft-operCj/.     The  college  held,  at  the  end  of 
the  financial  year : 
Cash  balance  at  the  end  of  the  year. .       $4,848  35 
Invested  by  deposit  with  the  New  York 

Life  Insurance  and  Trust  Company,      45,918  33 
Invested  on  mortgage,  other  than  for 

the  Gebhard  Fund    389, 966  in 

Advances  to  the  Dean  of  the  School  of 

Mines l  ,000  00 
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ital  estimated  value  of  the  property  which 
ed  to  the  general  pnrpoBea  of  the  college, 

*4,eS0,208  21 

fund  IB  applicable  only  to  the  support  of  a 
p  of  the  German  language  and  literature, 
invested  on  bond  and  mortgage.  The 
iDd  application  of  the  fund  aie  in  accord- 
le  intention  of  the  donor.     Itit  amount  is. .  21,37-5  00 

mated  value  of  the  property  of  the  college, 
lan  BO  much  thereof  as  is  included  under 
15" ♦4,677,64*  21 

17.  Debts. 
nut  of  debt  contracted  by  the  trustees,  and 
npaid  at  the  end  of  the  year,  was t>l ,  240  00 

contracted  during  the  year. 

ccrued  on  the  debt  in  the  same  year  was. .  tl,4S6  80 

18.  Rbvbnok, 
arged  for  tuition  fees: 

rraduates 1 12, 940 

adents 61,400 

ts.  School  of  Mines 28,600 

mas  in  the  college 275 

mas  in  the  Law  School 1,090 

mas  in  the  School  of  Mines 185 

194,490  00 

'om  students  of  the  School  of  Mines  for 

,nd  breakage 6,702  93 

^tognes  of  students 24  30 

income  of  the  permanent  funds  of  the  coi- 
ned during  the  said  year,  which  has  been 

or  is  considered  collectible.  The  interest 
um  the  personal  funds  of  the  college,  other 

Sebhard  fund,  was 2,367  21 

ta  other  sources : 

the  said  year  collected  ....  $206,608  67 

n  rents 2S?  78 

irrear  and  unpaid 1 ,  268  67 

— , 208,010  12 

1  revenue  from  the  above  sources ta  1 1 , 6  94  56 
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19.  EzPBKBmJBB. 

rhe  whole  expeaJituree,  applioable  to  sud  mcome,  paic 
1  said  year,  are  as  follows  : 

laries  of  officers  of  the  college 

lerest  aocoont  accrued  during  the  year 

diDary  repairs  of  college  property 

el  and  all  other  incidental  expenses  of  the  college 

laries  of  officers  of  the  Law  School 

pairs  of  the  Law  School 

el  and  all  other  incidental  expenses  of  snch  school 

laries  of  officers  of  the  School  of  Mines 

pairs  of  such  school 

el  and  all  other  incidental  expenses  of  snch  school 

penses  of  treasurer's  offioe,  and  of  estate,  including 
taxes   

Total  expenditure 

SCHOOL  OF  MINES, 
rhe  object  of  this  school  is  to  fit  young  mca  for  the  s 
sions,  and  especially  to  qualify  them  to  take  charge  of 
tallurgic  works.     Instmction  is  given  by  lectures,  practici 
1  metallnrgic  laboratories,  and  the  working  out  of  schen 
the  teacher  for  the  establishment  of  metallurgic  works  i 
n  of  mines.     The  course  extends  over  four  years,  during  ) 
the  students  pursue  the  same  branches.     During  the  thii 
irs  five  parallel  courses  are  offered  to  the  student's  choice 
I.  Mining  engineering. 
!.  Civil  engineering, 
t.  Metallurgy. 

1.  Geology  and  natural  history. 
>.  Analytical  and  applied  chemistry. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  school  must  be  sereni 
e,  and  must  pass  a  satis&ctory  examination  in  arithmet 
!  metric  system  of  weigbts  and  measures ;  algebra  thn 
lations,  and  geometry  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  book 
gendre.  Graduates  of  colleges  and  scientific  schools  are 
I  beginning  of  the  second  year,  on  presentation  of  thi 
bhout  examination. 
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CooBsx  OF  Study. 
rat  year  instruction  is  given  in  geometry,  trigonometrj 
smiBtry,  inorganic  and  organic,  physics,  French,  Germai; 

r  the  second  year  embraces  analytical  geometry,  deecrip 
general  cbemietry,  qualitative  analysis,  stoichiometry 
any,  zoology,  French,  German  and  drawing. 

r  course  embraces : 

%gitieering.  Mechanics,  mining  engineering,  quantitativt 

lurgy,    geology,    mineralogy,    mathenmtical    pbysice 

nn^ering.    Mecbaoics,    civil    engineering,    strength    ol 

eey,  quantitative  analysis,  metallurgy,,  geology,  miner 

drawing. 

'.     Mechanics,  quantitative  analysis,  blowpipe  analysis 

logy,  mineralogy,  drawing. 

%d  Natural  SUtory.  Quantitative  analysis,  mineralogy. 

logy,  drawing. 

'  and  Applied  Chemistry.  Applied  chemistry,  quantita 

ineralogy,  metallurgy,  geology,  drawing. 

isr  course  embraces: 

ngineering.  Mechanics,  construction  of  mining  machines. 
ring,  assaying,  economic  geology,  metallurgy,  qnantita' 
itwing,  projects  of  works  and  dissertation. 
'neering.  Mechanics  applied  to  engineering,  constructions. 
fy,  drawing,  projects  of  works  and  dissertation. 
(.  Assaying,  economic  geology,  metallurgy,  quantitativt 
gy,  drawing,  projects  of  works  and  dissertation. 
^nd   Natural    History.  Economic    geology,    litbology, 
letallnrgy,  drawing,  dissertation. 

!  and  Applied  Chemistry.  Applied  chemistry,  qnantita' 
,  economic  geology,  metallurgy,  drawing,  disser 

r  vacation  of  the  second  and  third  years,  th( 
0  make  a  tour  of  obserration  among  mining  oi 
nd  to  present  the  results  in  a  descriptive  memoii 

:  of  Engineer  of  Mines,  Civil  Engineer,  or  Bacbeloi 
rred,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  coarse,  upon  those 
tisfactory  eiaminations  for  such  degreea.  Thf 
hiloeophy  is  conferred  on  graduates  of  the  school 
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rho  pnrsue  aucoeesfiilly  a  prescribed  course  of  study  and  ms 
ind  preseot  a  written  memoir  aatiBfaotory  to  the  faculty, 
eeults  of  original  research. 

Apparattit  and  Collections.  The  students  have  the  beni 
tztensive  and  valuable  collections  of  apparatus  in  the  Acadev 
nent,  embracing  all  the  branches  of  mechanicH  and  physics,  i 
;ho  laboratory  of  general  chemistry  and  collections  of  mine 
geology  belonging  to  the  college  and  distinct  from  those  of 
)f  Mines.  The  colleotions  especially  belonging  to  the  anY 
'ollows: 

Cabinets,  Colleotions  of  specimens  and  models  illnstrati 
mbjectB  taught*  in  the  school,  including  physical  apparatn 
ipparataB  and  specimens,  crystal  models,  natural  crystals,  psei 
jres  and  metallurgical  product*,  models  of  furnaces,  collectic 
liing  applied  chemistry,  fossils,  economic  minerals,  rocks,  Olivi 
3f  descriptive  geometry,  models  of  mining  constructions  and 
nodela  of  mining  tools. 

The  lectures  in  crystallography  are  illustrated  by  a  collec 
bollow  models  in  glass,  which  show  the  axes  of  the  crysu 
relation  of  the  derived  to  the  primitive  form.  The  suite  is 
i)y  350  solid  models  in  wood,  showing  most  of  the  actual  and 
forms. 

Minerals.  The  cabinet  of  minerals  comprises  about  10,000 
irranged  in  glazed  horizontal  cases.  It  inoludes  a  larg 
aseudomorpba,  and  a  collection  illustrating  crystallography 
>f  natural  crystals,  showlug  both  their  normal  and  thei 
'orms.  The  minerals  are  accompanied  by  a  large  colleotioi 
ji  wood,  showing  the  orystalline  form  of  eaoh.  Arranged  it 
ire  large  specimens  showing  the  association  of  the  minerals. 

Ores  and  Metallurgical  Prodtu^.  A  very  complete  co 
netallurgical  products  illustrating  the  different  stages  ol 
irooessee  in  use  in  the  extraction  of  each  metal  in  this  com 
Europe  has  been  gathered  and  is  constantly  increasing,  H 
ipccimens  have  been  analyzed  and  assayed. 

Models  of  Furnaces.  An  extensive  collection  of  models  c 
las  been  imported  from  Europe,  together  with  a  very  large 
vorking  drawings  of  furnaces  and  machines. 

lUmtrationt  of  Applied  Chemistry.  Several  thousand  sp 
nateriak  and  products  illustrating  applied  chemistry  have  al; 
ollected.  These  are  now  contained  in  cases  and  drawers  anc 
,ble  for  use  at  the  lectures. 
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Geological  Collection, 

This  consists  of  over  60,000  specimens,  forming  the  following  groups: 

First.  A  systematic  series  of  the  rocks  and  fossils  characteristic  of  each 
geological  epoch,  numbering  over  20,000  specimens. 

Second.  A  collection  of  ores,  coals,  oils,  clays,  building  materials  and 
other  useful  minerals,  illustrative  of  the  course  of  lectures  on  economic 
geology,  and  believed  to  give  the  fullest  representation  of  our  mineral 
resources  of  any  collection  yet  made. 

Third.  A  collection  of  5,000  specimens  of  rocks,  and  of  the  minerals 
which  form  rocks,  to  illustrate  the  lectures  on  lithology. 

Fourth.  The  paleontological  series,  which  includes  collections  of  recent 
and  fossil  vertebrates,  articulates,  mollusks,  radiates  and  plants.  In  this 
series  is  to  be  found  the  largest  collection  of  fossil  plants  in  the  world, 
including  many  remarkably  large  and  fine  specimens,  and  over  200  new 
species,  of  which  representatives  are  not  known  to  exist  elsewhere.  Also, 
the  most  extensive  series  of  fossil  fishes  in  this  country,  including,  among 
many  new  and  remarkable  forms,  the  only  known  specimen  of  the  gigan- 
tic dinichthys  ;  a  suite  of  Ward's  casts  of  extinct  saurians  and  mammals; 
a  fine  specimen  of  the  great  Irish  elk,  etc. 

Models  of  Descriptive  Geometry  and  Machines. 
The  Olivier  models,  forming  all  mathematical  surfaces  by  means  of  silk 
threads,  and  admitting  of  a  variety  of  transformations;  also,  other 
models,  illustrating  general  and  special  problems  of  descriptive  geometry, 
shades  and  shadows,  and  stone  cuttings,  drawings  of  machines  for  study- 
ing and  copying;  also,  landscapes  in  crayon  and  in  water  color,  for 
instruction  in  sketching;  models  of  mining  machines  and  mining  tools, 
stationary  steam  engine,  with  single  or  double  cylinder,  sections  of  steam 
cylinders,  water  sheds,  turbines,  shaking  tables,  stamps,  crushers,  blowing 
machines,  pumps,  etc.  , 

LAW  SCHOOL. 

1.  CouKSs  OF  Instruction. 
The  regular  and  systematic  instruction*  of  the  students  upon  the 
various  topics  of  legal  science,  is  under  the  control  of  Professor  Dwight. 
The  plan  of  instruction  combines  the  study  of  selected  text-books  with 
lectures.  The  student  is  expected  to  prepare  himself  each  day  upon  a 
topic  assigned  by  the  professor.  He  is  then  examined  upon  the  subject 
studied.  Having  grappled  with  some  of  its  difficulties,  he  is  prepared 
for  the  full  oral  exposition  which  accompanies  an  examination.  He  is 
encouraged,  at  the  same  time,  to  ask  questions  upon  any  difficulties  which 
may  have  suggested  themselves  to  him.  Written  lectures  are  also  given, 
in  which  the  principles  of  law  are  succinctly  stated,  and  leading  author- 
ities are  cited  for  further  information.     Experience  has  proved  the  value 
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if  this  ByBtem.  The  mind  of  the  stadent  having  been  active 
in  study,  his  attention  is  aroused,  and  he  is  prepared  to  j 
jagerness  such  avenues  of  legal  .Icnovledge  as  may  be  open 
B  believed  that  most  of  the  yonng  men  who  commence  the  s 
aw  in  this  country,  need  the  training  and  discipline  which  i 
ind  systematic  course  of  drill  and  daily  examination  may  fu 
rhe  inslinction  in  the  other  departments  consists  mainly  of  lee 
-eferences  to  approved  text-books  and  authorities. 

2.   CODBBSS   OF  LEtTTUBES. 

Courses  of  lectures  are  delivered  by  Professor  Dwight, 
nentary  to  the  regular  course  of  instruction,  upon  the  varioi 
nunicipal  law.  He  also  gives  a  series  of  lectures  upon  in 
aw.  Professor.  Burgess  delivers  a  course  upon  the  State  ai 
lonal  law,  embracing  the  origin,  development,  objects  and 
K)litical  society,  and  treating  particttlarly  and  comprehensi 
listory  and  provisions  of  the  United  States  Constitution  and 
nterpretation.  Professor  Ordronaui  gives  a  course  of  lee 
nedical  jurisprudence,  and  Professor  Chase  lectures  upon  cr 
ipon  the  law  of  torts,  and  upon  pleading.  Professor  Na 
ecturer  upon  the  ethics  of  jurisprudence.  Series  of  lectures  i: 
tnd  private  international  law,  and  upon  other  important  leg 
via  given  each  year  by  special  lecturers,  and  occasional  l< 
ilso  delivered  by  prominent  members  of  the  New  York  bs 
iourtesy  of  the  faculty  of  the  medical  department,  the  law  sti 
ittend  any  or  all  of  the  courses  of  medical  lectures,  free  of  c 

3.  Moot  Coortb. 
Two  moot  courts  are  held  every  week,  at  each  of  which 
'ionsly  assigned  is  argued  by  six  or  eight  students  selectee 
wo  classes.  The  counsel  respectively  prepare  written  poi 
isual  manner,  supporting  their  positions  by  citing  legal  i 
>ne  week  after  the  argument,  an  opinion  on  the  cause  is  de 
ne  of  the  professors. 

4,  Annual  Tsbu  and  Hoobs  of  Attbndakcb. 

The  term  commences  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  October 
inuea  until  May  fifteenth.  The  course  of  study  embraces 
Tie  first  year  is  given  to  general  commentaries  upon  municip 
iw  of  contracts  and  real  estate.  The  second  year  is  devote< 
irisprudence,  commercial  and  admiralty  law,  criminal  law, 
leading,  practice,  and  a  review  of  the  studies  of  the  ent 
'articular  attention  is  given  to  the  law  of  real  estate. 

The  hours  of  attendance  in  the  department  of  municipal 
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9^  A.  M.,  11  A.  M.,  3  P.  M.  and  4^  p.  m.,  daily.  The  other  lectures  do 
not  generally  exceed  three  per  week,  and  the  hours  are  announced  as 
occasion  may  require. 

5.    LlBBABY. 

The  library  contains  a  complete  series  of  the  reports  and  statutes  of 

the  United  States,  and  of  the  reports  of  the  State  of  New  York,  with 

the  most  valuable  of  those  of  other  States ;  a  full  series  of  the  English 

common-law  reports,  from  the  year-books  to  the  present  time,  and 

standard  treatises  on  English  and  American  law.     It  also  includes  many 

valuable  treatises  on  the  civil  law.     It  is  open  for  the  use  of  students 

during  the  term,  from  9  a.  m.  to  10  p.  m.     The  students  also  have  access 

to  the  Astor  Library,  which  contains  a  very  extensive  series  of  English 

and  American  reports,  with  other  valuable  works  on  American  and 

foreign  law. 

6.  Pbizbs. 

There  are  three  money  prizes  awarded  to  the  members  of  the  gradu- 
ating class  in  the  department  of  municipal  law.  The  examination  for 
the  prizes  is  conducted  by  means  of  essays  upon  a  selected  subject,  and 
by  written  answers  to  printed  questions.  The  first  prize  is  $250,  the 
second,  $150,  and  the  third,  $100.  There  is  also  a  prize  in  the  depart- 
ment of  political  science,  established  by  the  liberality  of  Robert  N. 
Topham,  Esq. 

7.  Graduation  and  Admission  to  thb  Bab. 

An  examination  for  graduation  is  held  at  the  close  of  the  Senior  year 
before  the  professors  of  the  Law  School  and  the  law  committee  of  the 
trustees,  occupying  four  days,  and  extending  over  the  topics  of  muni- 
cipal law  embraced  within  the  studies  of  the  course. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  is  conferred  upon  such  students  as 
shall  have  pursued,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  law  committee  and  the 
professor  of  municipal  law,  the  entire  course  of  study,  and  shall  have 
passed  the  requisite  examination.  By  chapter  202  of  the  Laws  of  1860, 
the  graduates  of  the  Law  School  are  entitled  to  admission  to  practice  in 
all  the  courts  of  the  State  without  further  examination.  A  subsequent 
statute,  passed  in  1871  (chapter  486,  Laws  of  1871),  authorized  the 
Court  of  Appeals  to  make  rules  for  the  admission  of  law  students  to  the 
bar,  but  as  it  contained  an  express  provision  that  this  previous  law  of 
1860  should  not  be  thereby  affected,  a  graduate  of  the  Law  School  is 
still  entitled  to  admission  to  the  bar  under  the  law  of  1860,  without 
complying  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1871,  or  with  the  rules  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals  based  upon  it.  A  student  of  the  Law  School  who 
remains  a  year  or  more,  but  not  sufficiently  long  to  graduate,  will  have 
an  allowance  of  one  year  in  making  up  the  time  required  by  law  as  pre- 
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liminary  to  sdmiBsioii,  and  ao  official  certificate  of  attendai 
time  will  be  given  him,  on  application  to  the  warden. 

8.  Tbbms  of  Adhisbiok,  Fees,  ktc. 

Ko  examination  and  do  particular  conree  of  previous 
hitherto  been  required  for  admission.  But^.by  resolution  of 
it  has  been  provided  that  on  and  after  the  first  Wednesday 
1876,  the  admission  of  students  shall  be  regulated  as  f 
graduates  of  literary  colleges  shall  be  admitted  without  « 
other  candidates  for  admission  must  be  at  least  eighteen  j 
and  have  received  a  good  academic  education,  including  st 
edge  of  the  Latin  language  as  is  required  for  admission  to  t! 
class  of  this  college,  viz.,  four  books  of  Ctesar'a  Commenta 
Gallioo,  six  books  of  Virgil's  ^neid,  and  six  orations  of 
applicants  mnst  be  of  good  moral  character. 

The  r^ular  examination  for  admissioo  is  held  at  the  begi 
school  year,  but  in  speoial  cases  applicants  may  be  examin 
beginning  of  the  session. 

9.    NUKBEB   OF  SrUDBHTB,  CaTALOGDXS,  KTC. 

The  number  of  students  during  the  scholastic  year  1 8?5-< 
whom  261  were  in  the  Senior,  and  322  in  the  Junior  class. 

The  Law  School  is  now  (I8T6)  in  the  eighteenth  year  of 

The  following  table  exhibits  its  members  since  ite  organizai 

Beulon.        Ju 

1858-59     36 

1869-60 28 

18ttO-61   61 

1861-62 79 


1863-64  . 
1864-46  . 
1866-66  . 
1866-67  . 
1867-68  . 


1870-71  . 
1871-72  . 
1872-73  . 
1873-74  . 
1874-75  . 
1875-76  . 
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it  nnmber,  242  are  gra^iiateB  of  forty-three  difiereht 
A  separate  catalogue  o.  the  Lav  School  ie  published 

(CLUSIOIf   AND   AUTHEMTIOATION  OF  RbPOBT. 

;  report  was  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the  trustees  of ' 
je,  held  on  the  4th  day  of  December,  1876,  and  it  was 
B  seal  of  the  college  be  affixed  to  the  same,  and  that  it 
B  chairman,  treasurer  and  clerk,  and  transmitted  to  the 
UniverBity. 

MOKGAN  DIX,  Chairrmn. 
{l.  9.]  G.  M.  OGDEN,  Tfeowrer. 

ANTHONY  HAI£ET,  Clerk. 
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■)i 
n.  UNION  COLLEGE,  SCHENECTADY. 
To  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
The  trustees  of  Uaion  College,  id  compliance  with  a  requ 
Regents  of  the  Univeraity,  snbmit  the  following  report 
ending  May  31, 1876,  containing  a  just  and  tnie statement  o 
ing  the  progress  and  condition  of  said  college  during  and 
of  s:ud  year,  in  respect  to  the  several  subject-matters  follov 

I.    NnUBBR  AST)  DbSCBIPTIOH  of  PBOFBSBOBaBlE 

A  professorship  of  Moral  Philosophy. 

A  professorship  of  Oriental  Languages. 

A  professorship  of  Mathematios. 

A  profeBsorship  of  Natural  Philosophy. 

A  professorship  of  Botany. 

A  professorship  of  Greek  Language  and  Literature. 

A  professorship  of  Modern  Langu:^es  and  literature. 

A  professorship  of  Analytical  Chemistry. 

A  professorship  of  Logic,  Rhetoric  and  Mental  Philosopfa 

A  professorship  of  Civil  Engineering. 

A  professorship  of  Natural  History. 

A  professorship  of  Latin  Language  and  Literature. 

A  professorship  of  Military  Science. 

A  professorship  of  Physios. 

2.  TBtrsTSBS,  Facultt  and  otbbb  College  Offic 
Thatees. 
His  Excellency  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  LL.  D.,  New  York.  1 
Hon.  William  Dorsheimer,  Buffalo.  I 

Hon.  John  Bigelow,  LL.  D.,  Albany.  I 

Hon.  Lucius  Robinson,  Elmira.  [ 

Hon.  Charles  N.  Ross,  Auburn. 

Hon.  Charles  S.  Fairchild,  Albany.  J 

James  Browti,  Esq.,  New  York. 
Hon.  William  W.  Campbell',  LL.  D.,  Cherry  Valley. 
Rev.  Ebenezer  Halley,  D.  D.,  Albany. 
Rev.  J.  Trumbull  Backus,  D.  D.,  Schenectady. 
Hon.  Clarkson  N.  Potter,  LL.  D.,  New  York. 
Hon.  Piatt  Potter,  LL.  D.,  Schenectady. 
Hon.  Charles  C.  Nott,  Washington,  D.  C. 
William  Tracy,  LL.  D.,  New  York. 
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Wan,  LL.  D.,  ^bany. 
Esq.,  Troy. 

t  Potter,  D.  D.,  Schenectady, 
)lcott,  Albany. 

Esq.,  Albany,  term  of  office  expires  1876. 

Hq.,  Troy,  term  of  office. eicpires  1877, 

,  Esq.,  Schenectady,  term  of  office  expires  1878. 

E^.,  New  Tork,  term  of  office  expires  1879. 

tsUora  of  the  Nbtt  Trust  Fund. 

henectady. 

.  D.,  Fonda. 

ipbell,  LL.  D.,  Cherry  Valley. 

^e,  D.  D.,  Schenectady. 

>arling,  Schenectady. 

le,  D.  D.,  Schenectady, 


t  Potter,  D,  D,,  President  and  Professor  of  Moral 

le  EvideDces  of  Cbrifitiacity. 

).,  Nott-ProfesBor  (No.  6)  of  the  Oriental  Languages, 

ical  and  Classical  Literature, 

LL.  D.,  Nott-ProfesBor  (No.  2)  of  Mathematics. 

>.,  Nott-Professor  (No,  8)  of  Natura]  Philosophy. 

A.  M.,  ProfeBsor  of  Agricultare  and  Botany. 

,  A.  M.,  Nott-ProfesBor  (No.  1)  of  the  Greek  Lan- 

U  D,,  Professor  of  Modem   Languages  and  Lit- 

L.  M,,  M,  D.,  Nott-Professor  (No.  3)  of  Analytical 

tor  of  the  Museum. 

une  Welch,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Nott-Professor  (No.  6) 

id  Mental  Philosophy. 

.,  C.  E.,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering. 

ebster,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Natural  History, 

Lowell,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  the  I^tin  Language  and 

Vard,  U.  S.  A.,  Professor  of  Military  Science  and 

Culture, 

E.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Physios. 

tock,  C.  £,,  Tutor  in  Matbematioa. 

A.  M,,  Treasurer  and  Librarian. 

okiuB,  Esq.,  AssistAnt  Treasurer  and  Registrar, 
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The  other  officers  and  servants  of  said  college  ohargei 
therein,  other  than  those  above  written,  were  &  superintc 
college  gardeo,  fanner,  two  janitors  and  three  men  of  all  w 

3.  NuHHBK  OP  Students. 

The  whole  number  of  students,  undergraduates  of  eaidcc 
the  year  ending  March  31,  1876,  was  165  ;  the  number  of 
the  annual  Commencement,  June  27,  1876,  A.  B.,  28  ;  C.  E 

The  whole  number  of  graduates  of  the  college  from 
inclusive,  was,  A.  B.,  4,317;  C.  E.,  148. 

4.  Classification  of  Students. 
The  students  who  were  undergraduates  in  swd  college 
year  were  claBsified  as  follows,  viz. : 


Juniors . . 
Sophoi 
Freshmen. . 


5.   ComCBNCBUBNT    ExBBCISBB. 

June  28,  1876. 
Husic. 

OUB  HuNDRXD  and  BEVRNTSltllTH  PSALH 

Music. 
1.  Latin  Solutatorj Josepb  Reuben  D: 

5.  The  Bkttte  in  the  Br^n Albert  Hen  rj  Eberhardt, 

B.  Belf-Reliance Charles  Andrew  Jones, 

4.  Human  Progresa Barnwell  Rhett  Heyward,  CI 

6.  Hemorials  of  Freedom DanidJames  KobertM 

HUBIC. 

6.  German  Oration Theodore  DuBois  Fre 

7.  Han  and  the  Situation John  WhiteOeld  Doremus,  Ei 

8.  The  Influence  of  Poetry Homer  Or« 

9.  Over  Obstacles James  Reagles  Truax 

10.  The  Elevation  of  Society Sam  W.  Buck,  Le 

PRIZES  AWARDED. 

1.  The  Warner  Priee.  6.  Prite  Btiai/i  in  Bt^iM,  Lite 

2.  PretideniU  Prua.  6.  2fr>U  Ptw  SOdarMh^. 

8.   Thel-ngham  Prite.  7.  Prite  apeaking.  Junior  and  • 

4.  The  Liyaaa  Latin  iViee.  a  BbUo^oni  Oratarieai  MeiaU 

Music. 
Benedietton. 
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6.  CoLLBGE  Terms  ob  Sessions. 

Commencement  day  occurs  on  the  fourth  Wednesday  of  June,  after 
which  there  is  a  vacation  of  twelve  weeks,  when  the  fall  session  begins, 
and  continues  until  Christmas,  from  which  day  there  is  a  recess  until 
the  first  Wednesday  in  January.  The  second  session  continues  twelve 
weeks,  followed  by  a  recess  of  one  week ;  the  third  session  closes  on 
Commencement  day. 

# 
7.  Subjects  ob  Coubse  of  Studies. 

Freshman  CUus. 

ExeidsM. 

Latin 156 

Greek '. 166 

Geometry,  books  VI,  VII,  Vm,  IX * 60 

Trigonometry 60 

Algebra. 135 

French 196 

Geometrical  drawing 76 

Military  science 48 

History ^ 48 

Sophomore  Ckus, 

Latin 156 

Greek ^ 156 

French  and  German 195 

Conies 48 

Statics 60 

Art  of  discourse  and  rhetorical  exercises 72 

Descriptive  geometry ' 45 

Analytic  geometry 48 

Military  science 36 

HiBtory 72 

liOgic 36 

Junior  Claee. 

Latin 108 

Greek 108 

Germ&n 136 

Hebrew '. 48 

Physics 30 

Mechanics 75 

Rhetoric,  with  declamation  and  composition 60 

Logic,  with  essays  in  class 40 

Descriptive  geometry,  shades  and  shadows 96 
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Koads  and  railroads 

Mensuration 

Calculus 

Military  history,  Bcienoe  and  tactics 

ChemiBtry 

Fortification  and  stone  cutting 

History  of  civilization 

Strength  of  materials '. 

Senior  CIosb. 

Optica 

Mental  philosophy 

Lectures  on  Greek  philosophy 

Geology 

Civil  engineering  . .-. 

Engineering  statics 

Chemistry 

Ijcctures  on  Greek  literature. 

Astronomy 

Butler's  Analogy 

English  literature  and  essays 

Rhetorical  exercises 

Lectures  on  biblical  literature 

Lectures  on  ut 

Military  science  and  tactics 

8.   ExBfiClBSS. 

Throughout  the  college  course,  exerciseB  in  English  com 
declamation  are  required. 

9.  ExHiBinoira  and  Prize  Contests. 
1.  The  Blatekford  Oratoricai  Medais. 
Hon.  R.  M.  Blatchford,  LL.  D.,  has  founded  an  oratorici 
sisting  of  two  gold  medals,  of  the  value  of  the  interest  of  I 
given  to  the  two  members  of  the  graduating  class  who  sba 
Commencement  the  best  orations;  "regard  being  had  al 
elevated  and  classical  character,  and  to  their  graceful  ai 
delivery."  These  medals,  of  the  values  of  forty  and  thirtj 
the  orations  respectively  first  and  second  in  merit,  are  awa 
close  of  the  exercises,  by  a  committee  appointed  for  the  pn 
first  medal  was  awarded  to  Homer  Greene,  of  Ariel,  Penns; 
second  medal  to  John  Whitefield  Doremns,  of  Enozville,  T< 
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2.  TJie  Warner  Prize. 

Hon.  H.  G.  Warner,  LL.  D.,  of  Rochester,  has  founded  an  annual 
prize,  consisting  of  silver  plate  of  the  value  of  fifty  dollars,  to  be  awarded 
to  *'  the  graduate  of  Union  College  classical  course  who  shall  reach  the 
highest  standing  in  the  performance  of  collegiate  duties,  and  also  sustain 
the  best  character  for  moral  rectitude  and  deportment,  without  regard 
to  religious  practice  or  profession."  The  prize  awarded  by  the  ofiicers  of 
the  college,  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  prescribed  by  the  donor, 
is  presented  at  Commencement.  Awarded  to  Joseph  Reuben  Davis,  of 
Pike,  Pennsylvania. 

8.  ^Dhe  Ingham  Prize. 

Hon.  Albert  C.  Ingham,  LL.  D.,  of  Meridian,  N.  Y.,  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  a  familiarity  with  the  best  English  classics,  has  founded  an 
annual  prize  of  seventy  dollars  (in  the  form  of  plate,  or  money,  as  pre- 
ferred) to  be  awarded  to  that  member  of  the  Senior  class  (connected 
with  the  college  for  not  less  than  two  years),  who  shall  present  the  best 
essay  on  one  of  two  subjects  previously  assigned  in  English  literature  or 
history.  This  prize  is  awarded  at  Commencement  by  a  committee 
appointed  in  accordance  with  certain  conditions  prescribed  by  the 
founder.     Awarded  to  James  Reagles  Truax,  of  Schenectady. 

4.  President's  Prizes. 

The  first  was  awarded  to  James  Reagles  Truax,  of  Schenectady;  the 
second  prize  to  Homer  Greene,  of  Ariel,  Pennsylvania. 

5.  Prize*  JEsaays. 

Prizes  are  awarded  to  the  two  members  of  the  Senior  class  who  pre- 
sent the  best  essays  on  English  literature,  on  subjects  assigned  the  previous 
terra.  The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Homer  Greene,  of  Ariel,  Pennsyl- 
vania; the  second  to  John  Whitfield  Doremus,  of  Enoxville,  Tennessee. 

6.  Prize  Speaking. 

Prizes  are  awarded  to  the  two  members  of  the  Junior  and  Sophomore 
classes,  respectively,  who  deliver  the  best  orations  on  the  occasion  of 
prize  speaking  during  Commencement  week.  Six  Juniors  and  four 
Sophomores  are  selected  for  this  exercise;  regard  being  had  both  to  com- 
position and  to  delivery,  ^he  first  Junior  prize  was  awarded  to  De  Witt 
Clinton  Moore,  of  Johnstown ;  the  second  Junior  prize  to  James  Angus- 
tiue  Delahanty,  of  Albany.  The  first  Sophomore  prize  was  awarded  to 
William  Densmore  Maxon;  the  second  Sophomore  prize  to  Leonard 
Paige,  of  Albany. 
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7.   7%e  LoweU  Zaiin  Prize. 
Was  awarded  to  Alexander  Dnaoe,  of  the  Sophomore  da 
Maine. 

10.   EXAHIVATIONS. 

ExsminatioDs  for  entrance,  are  held  on  TharBday  and  Frid 
Commencement  day,  and  on  the  last  two  days  (Monday  ai 
of  each  vacation.  The  examinations  of  the  classes  were 
close  of  each  aession  and  continued  three  days,  about  two 
devoted  to  each  class  on  all  subjects  of  study  pursued  by  thei 
to  the  last  previous  examination. 

11.  Mode  of  IiTSTBuinioN. 
The  general  mode  of  instruction  is  by  analysis  and  fee 
text-books  where  possible.  The  subjects  taught  solely  by  1 
Greek  philosophy,  poetry  and  literature,  by  Protessor  Le 
literature  and  poetry,  by  Professor  Welch;  and  art,  b; 
L'Amoroux  and  Staley.  Other  professors  lecture  occasional! 
connected  with  their  daily  recitations. 

12.  Discipline, 

The  discipline  of  the  college  is  administered  by  the  presi< 

The  standing  of  each  student,  both  as  it  respects  scholar 

ment  and  attendance,  is  reported  at  least  once  each  session, 

or  guardian,  and  is  recorded  by  the  registrar.     The  standi 

mined  by  daily  marks. 

13.  Gbatditous  Aid. 
The  income  of  (100,000  is  devoted  to  the  assistance  of  inc 
men.     All  needy  students  have  their  college  bills  remitted 
part,  as  the  case  requires.     Eighty-four  students  have  been 
these  funds  the  past  year. 

H.  Statutes  oa  By-laws. 
The  laws  are  the  same  as  those  transmitted  in  1873. 

16.  DESdUPTioir  AMD  Value  op  Bdildinqs,  etc 

The  following  college  buildings,  lands  and  movable  prop 
included  in  the  treasurer's  accounts  : 

Two  students'  dormitories,  containing  ninety-six  rooms. 

Two  buildings  for  lectures  and  apparatus,  chapel  and  na 
collections. 

Two  buildings  for  recitation  rooms  and  engineering  appii 

One  building  for  a  gymnasium. 
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Ten  houses  for  president  and  professors. 

Four  houses  for  janitors  and  servants. 

One  building,  unfinished,  called  Memorial  Hall. 

These  buildings  are  worth,  exclusive  of  site,  at  least 9263,000  00 

Adjacent  to  the  college  buildings  there  are  121  acres  of 

land,  constituting  the  sUe^  and  not  included  in  treasurer's 

accounts,  valued  at 100,000  00 

The  library,  consisting  of  about  15,000  volumes,  is  valued 

at .' 1 4 , 6  00  00 

The  chemical,  philosophical  and  engineering  apparatus  is 

worth  at  least 20,000  00 

The  cabinet  of  minerals,  shells  and  other  specimens 25,000  00 

Farming  tools,  horses,  carts,  stoves  and  furniture  of  public 

rooms 5,000  00 

1427,500  00 


16.  Descbiption  and  Valub  of  othbb  Collbqb  Pbopbbty. 

Assets/^ 
Cash $3 ,  955  98 

Perpetual  leases 7,663  48 

Residue  certificates 22,000  00 

Stocks 1 ,350  00 

Bill's  receivable 2,826  54 

Bonds  and  mortgages : .  139,844  88 

Real  estate 344,680  89 

Hunter's  Point  trust 2, 842  36 

Gymnasium    1 ,329  98 

Sundry  personal  accounts 1 ,035  48 

$527,029  59 

*  Panda  and  Liabilitiea, 

President  and  professors'  fund 978,483  93 

Indigent  students'  fund. 50,000  00 

John  David  Wolfe  scholarship  fund 50,000  00 

Coe  memorial  library  fund 10,000  00 

Blatchford  memorial  fund 10,000  00 

T.  H.  P.  memorial  fund 8,000  00 

C.L.  Wolfe  art  foundation 1,722  25 

*  NoTB.  —The  college  Imlldliige,  wiUi  Uie  Ubnry  and  other  property  contained  in  them,  and  the 
groonde  conitltoting  the  site,  are  not  diapoeable,  have  no  fixed  pecuniary  falne  attached  to  them  In 
this  let  of  aeeonnts . 
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Jackson  profesBorship  fund 12)250  00 

Foster  professorship  fund 1,700  00 

Lewis  professorship  fund 1 ,420  00 

Blatchford  prize  fund 1 ,000  00 

Warner  prize  fund 714  28 

(210,290  46 

Nott  trust 30,719  82 

Bills  payable 42,000  00 

Sundry  personal  accounts *  356  87 

(283,367  15 
Net  capital 243,662  44 

(627,029  59 

17.  Dbbtb. 

See  ^^  Funds  and  Liabilities''  above. 

18.  Bevbnus. 

Income. 
Literest  and  dividends (16,005  83 

Tuition .'. 8,761  00 

Park  and  buildings 197  51 

Bonds  and  mortgages 80  00 

Diplomas 82-75 

Graduates 42  75 

(25,159  84 

Taylor  A  Lowber  contract 45,648  10 

Net  loss 13,841  01 

(84,148  95 


w 


Mi^pendihires. 

Instruction (13,959  50 

Students,  unpaid  bills  of  1875 801  50 

Treasury  office 2,454  10 

Physical  laboratory 1,781  68 

College  garden 434  03 

Incidentals 1 ,406  28 

Analytical  laboratory 1 ,046  79 

Indigent  students 6,946  52 

Warner  prize 50  00 

Union  school  scholarships 450  00 

Printing  and  advertising 769  09 
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Insurance |662  95 

Ingham  prize 70  00 

Taxes 2,078  12 

Blatcbford  prizes 70  00 

Natural  history  department 444  79 

Library 1,626  79 

General  expenses 180  78 

Blatchf ord  memorial  fund 768  45 

John  David  Wolfe  scholarship  fund 3,502  81 

T.  H,  P.  memorial  fund 46  00 

Students,  unpaid  bills 1 ,009  48 

Thos.  Ward 90  00 

$39,649  56 
Nott  Trust  —  Taylor  &  Lowber  contract ....     |28 ,659  12 

Bond  and  mortgage  of  R  W.  Lowber 10,000  00 

Account  of  R.  W.  Lowber 1 ,  174  79 

84,833  91 

Memorial  hall 9,665  48 

184,148  95 

^  Ml—".  ■—*"  ■■■■  ■  ■■■ 

NoTT  Trust  Fund. 

Assets. 
Cash  on  hand |1 ,087  41 

Certificates  of  residue ; 7,000  00 

Bills  receivable 5,360  00 

Real  estate 704,269  23 

Bank  stock 500  00 

Union  College 30,720  02 

Hunter's  Point  trust 3,211  42 

Bonds  and  mortgages 123,962  45 

1876,100  53 

JFunds  and  ZiaMlities. 

Bonds  payable 1110,000  00 

Net  capital 766, 100  53 

(876,100  53 

Income, 
Interests,  rents,  etc $10,484  18 

Profit  and  loss  —  Lowber  contract 13,659  12 

124,143  30 
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Mgi)enditures, 
Professors $16,976  00 

Taxes 2,129  77 

Prize  scholars 60  00 

Visitors , 200  00 

Incidentals 201  28 

(18,566  00 
Net  gain 5,677  30 

•24,143  30 

19.  Tabulab  Statement. 
Courses  of  study,  three  —  classical,  scientific  and  engineering: 

Number  of  professors,  including  president 16 

Other  instructors 3 

Number  of  students  in  all  departments 165 

Number  of  gradtiates,  A.  B.,  in  1876 28 

Number  of  graduates,  C.  E.,  in  1876 12 

Whole  number  of  graduates,  A.  B.,  1 797-1876 4,317 

Whole  number  of  graduates,  C.  E 148 

Value  of  college  buildings  and  site « .  (363,000  00 

Value  of  library,  apparatus,  etc 69,500  00 

Value  of  other  college  property  over  and  above  debts. . .  1 ,009,762  97 

Receipts  last  college  year 94, 950  24 

Expenditures .' 102,714  95 

Debts 162,000  00 

20.  Pbice  OF  TumoN. 

Tuition,  incidentals  and  room  rent,  the  session $40  00 

Annual  Mxpenaes. 
College  bills  and  board,  iuel,  lights  and  text-books,  (300  to,  |400  00 

21.  Close  of  Rbpobt. 

This  report  is  submitted  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  Union  College,  passed  July  27,  1859,  directing  that  the 
finance  committee  be  authorized  to  prepare  the  annual  report  to  the 
Regents  of  the  University. 

Union  College,  JDecember  1,  1876. 

PLATP  POTTER, 

J.  A.  DeREMER, 

W.  F.  ALLEN, 

Mnance  Committee, 
Jonathan  Peabson, 

Ihecuurer  and  SecrUary  finance  Committee. 
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m.  HAMILTON  COLLEGE,  CLINTON,  ONEIDA  COUNTY. 

To  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  StcOeof  New  York: 

The  txastees  of  Hamilton  College,  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  submit  the 
following  as  their  report  of  its  condition  and  progress  during  the  col- 
legiate year  ending  June  29,  1876 : 

1.  Tbustebs,  Faculty  and  otheb  Offickbs. 

Trustees, 

1828.  John  J.  Knox*,  Esq.,  Knoxboro.   . 
1836.  Samuel  B.  Woolworth,  LL.  D.,  Albany. 
1836.  Hon.  Henry  A  Foster,  LL.  D.,  Oswego. 
1839.  Rev.  Simeon  North,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Clinton. 
1844.  Hon.  Horatio  Seymour,  LL.  D.,  L.  H.  D.,  Utica. 
1847.  Hon.  Othniel  S.  Williams,  LL.  D.,  Clinton. 
1847.  Rev.  Samuel  H.  Gridley,  D.  D.,  Waterloo. 

1849.  Rev.  George  S.  Boardman,  D.D.,  Cazenovia. 

1851.  Rev.  Philemon  H.  Fowler,  D.  D.,  Utica. 

1852.  Rev.  William  C.  Wisner,  D.  D.,  Lockport. 

1866.  Hon.  William  J.  Bacon,  LL.  D.,  Utica. 

1863.  William  D.  Walcott,  Esq.,  New  York  Mills. 

1864.  Rev.  A.  Delos  Gridley,*  D.  D.,  Clinton. 

1867.  Rev.  Samuel  G.  Brown,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Clinton. 
1867.  Charles  C.  Kingsley,  A.  M.,  Utica. 

1869.  Rev.  L.  Merrill  Miller,  D.  D.,  Ogdensburgh. 

1869.  Publius  V.  Rogers,  A.  M.,  Utica. 

1870.  Gen.  S.  Stewart  Ellsworth,  A.  M.,  Penn  Yan. 

1871.  Rev.  Henry  Kendall,  D.  D.,  New  York. 
1871.  Gilbert  MoUison,  Esq.,  Oswego. 

1871.  Hon.  John  N.  Hungerford,  A.  M.,  Coming. 

1872.  Hon.  Ellis  H.  Roberts,  LL.  D.,  Utica. 
1874.  Hon.  Daniel  P.  Wood,  A.  M.,  Syracuse. 

1874.  Gteorge  M.  Diven,  A.  M.  Elmira. 

1875.  Hon.  Theodore  W.  Dwight,  LL.  D.,  New  York. 

1876.  Hon.  Perry  H.  Smith,  A.  M.,  Chicago. 

1875.  Hon.  Joseph  R.  Hawley,  LL.  D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
1875.  David  H.  Cochran,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Brooklyn. 

1850.  Hon.  Othniel  S.  Williams,  LL.  D.,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
1859,  Rev.  N.  W.  Goertner,  D.  D.,  Commissioner. 

^Deceased. 
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Faculty. 

Rev.  Samuel  Gilman  Brown,  D.  D.,  LJL  D.,  PreBident  a 
ProfeBsor  of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity.     Elected  Noven 

Charles  Avery,  LL.  D.,  Profeasor-Emeritun  of  Chemisti 
August  12,  1834. 

Rev.  Nicholas  Westerraann  Goertner,  D.  D.,  College  Paeti 
July  15,  1863. 

Oren  Root,  LL.  D.,  Prafessor  of  Mathematics,  Mim 
Geology.     Elected  November  1,  1849. 

Christian  Henry  Frederick  Peters,  Ph.  D.,  Litchfield-l 
Astronomy  and  Director  of  the  Litchfield  Observatory.  1 
20,  1858. 

Ellicott  Evans,  LL.  D.,  May nard -Professor  of  Law,  Hi 
Polity  and  Political  Economy.     Elected  November  13,  1860 

Edward  North,  L.  H.  D.,  Edward-Robin  son -Professor  o: 
Language  and  Literature.    Elected  December  27,  1843. 

Rev.  John  William  Mears,  D.  D,,  Albert-Bames-Profesj 
lectual  and  Moral  Philosophy.     Elected  July  19,  1871. 

Albert  Huntington  Chester,  A.  M.,  E.  M.,  Childs-Profese 
Gultnral  Chemistry.     Elected  December  21,  1870. 

Kev.  Abel  Grosvcnor  Hopkins,  A.  M.,  Benjamin-and-llat 
of  the  Latin  Language  and  Literature.     Elected  August  26, 

Chester  Huntington,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Natural  Phil 
Librarian.  .  Elected  Ju!y  20,  1870. 

Henry  Allyn  Frink,  A.  M.,  Kingsley-Profeasor  of  Logic,  H 
Elocution.     Elected  June  27,  1872. 

Herman  Carl  Geoi^e  Brandt,  A.  M.,  MunBon-Instnictor 
Languages.     Elected  April,  1874. 

Jermain  Gildersleeife  Porter,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Elected  June  30,  1875. 

2.    NUHBBK  OP  STDDKNTS   AND   GbADUATES. 

The  whole  number  of  students  was 

Graduated  June  29,  1876 

Whole  number  of  graduates 

3.  Classification  of  Studknts. 

1 .  Law  students 

2.  Seniors 

3.  Juniors ' 

*.  Sophomores 

5.  Freshmen 

Total 
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4.  Gbaduatino  Exbbgisss. 

The  following  was  the  order  of  exercises  at  the  sixty-foarth  Com- 
meDcement,  June'29,  1876 : 

PROGRAMME. 
Prayer. 
Music. 

1.  -SALUTATORY  ORATION  IN  LATIN William  P.  L.  Stafford. 

2.  ORATION  — The  Relations  of  Religion  and  Politics William  H.  Allbright. 

3.  PRUYN  MEDAL  ORATION  — The  Contributions  of  New 

York  to  American  Statesmanship James  F.  Brodie. 

4.  PHILOSOPHIGAL  ORATION— Genius  and  Insanity. . .  .Clarence  L.  Barber. 

.    Music. 

5.  ORATION  —  The  American  Centennial Newton  W.  Cadwell. 

6.  ORATION  —  Co-operation  vs.  Monopoly Frank  F.  Davis. 

7.  CLARK  PRIZE  ORATOR,  WITH  HEAD  PRIZE  ORA- 

TION —  Alexander  Hamilton  and  Salmon  P.  Chase Howard  P.  Eells. 

8.  CLASSICAL  ORATION— Paganism,  Old  and  New George  P.  Bristol. 

Music 

».  INTERCOLLEGIATE  PRIZE  ORATOR,   ORATION  — 

•Two  Villians  of  Dickens Julien  M.  Elliott. 

10.  ORATION  —  Republicanism  in  France Philip  M.  Hull. 

11.  ORATION — The  Mission  of  History Junius  H.  Judson. 

12.  ETHICAL  ORATOR,  WITH  THE  KIREXAND   PRIZE 

ORATION  —  The  Unity  of  the  Bible Archibald  L.  Love. 

Music 

18.  ORATION  —  Fatalism  in  Literature Fayette  Kdly. 

14.  ORATION  —  The  Place  of  Geneva  in  History Wilfiam  E.  KimbalL 

15.  ORATION  —  The* *  Small  College  " Humphrey  McMaster. 

16.  LITERARY  ORATION— The  Real  and  Ideal  in  Literature 

and  Art Sidney  W.  Petrie. 

Music 

17.  ORATION  —  Modem  Machiavelism Aaron  E.  Moore. 

18.  ORATION—  Sobieski  and  Poland. George  S.  Robbins. 

19.  ORATION—  The  Cynic  in  the  Sanctum Edwin  A.  Rockwell. 

20.  LEGAL  ORATION  —  The  Law  as  a  Profession Edward  C.  Stringer. 

Music 

21.  ORATION  — The  Moral  of  Failure Herbert  R  Rundall. 

22.  ORATION  —  The  Influence  of  Music .William  P.  L.  Stafford. 

28.  SCIENTIFIC  ORATION  —  Curiosity  and  Inquiry Byron  Wells. 

Music 
24.  VALEDICTORY  ORATION James  F.  Brodie. 

Music 

Prize$  arid  Degrees  Cortferred, 

Benediction. 
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Fourth  KeUogg  Commenctment  Prvse. 
The  intereet  of  a  prise  fnnd  of  t700,  founded  b^  Cliarle 
Esq.,  oflTtica,  will  be  awarded  by  a  committee  appointed  b 
in  one  prize,  to  any  member  of  the  graduating  class,  exci 
collegiate  prtze  orator  and  the  successful  competitors  forth 
the  Pmjn  medal,  the  Head  prize  and  the  Eirkland  prize,  wj 
in  the  composition  and  delivery  of  his  Commencement  oral 

^  Degrees  Con/erred  June  29,  1876. 

A.  B.  in  Course  :  William  Hervey  AUbright,  Clarence  ] 
ber,  Gleorge  Prentice  Bristol,  James  Fairbaim  Brodie,  Ke 
worth  Oadwell,  Frank  Fillmore  Davis,  John  Richard  Stee 
ard  Parmelee  Eells,  Julien  Molinard  Elliot,  Philip  Marion 
Herbert  Judson,  Fayette  Kelly,  William  Eugene  Eimba 
Longworth  Love,  Humphrey  McMaster,  Aaron  Eyiar  lU 
Wilford  Petrie,  George  Sidney  Robbina,  Edwin  Amasa  R' 
bert  Ransom  Rundall,  William  Perry  Lucien  Stafford,  Ed 
Stringer,  Byron  Wells. 

LL.  B.  in  Course  :  Emmett  Jerome  Ball,  A.  B.  ;  George  ' 
edict,  Thomas  Cary,  A.  B  ;  Myrtle  Ceciliau  Cole,  John  Cla 
liam  Wallace  Dawley,  A.  B. ;  Charles  Jamee  Gano,  Mi 
George,  A.  B. ;  John  J.  Hgllock,  Melvin  Z.  Hazen,  Josi 
Hyland,  A.  B. ;  James  Addison  Hawkes,  Edward  Lewie,  y 
eser  Lewis,  A.  B.  ;  John  Brigham  Richardson,  A.  B. 

A.  B.  Ex-gratia :  Myron  Anderson  Boynton,  R«t.  Ln 
Pert. 

A.  M.  in  Course  :  Cornelius  Evarts  Billington,  M.  D. ;  W 
Avery,  Frederick  Eri  Barrows,  Charles  Taylor  Bnmley 
Cbaries  Briggs,  John  Edman  Massee,  Edward  David  M: 
Williams  O'Brien,  Prof.  Jermain  G.  Porter,  Rev.  ChrisU 
Vincent,  David  Boyd  Ward,  M.  D. 

A.  M.  Honorary  :  Charles  Boyd  Curtis,  Morven  Moore 
James  P.  Harrington,  Rev.  Nelson  Bimey  Randall,  CI 
Trnax. 

Ph.  D.  Honorary  :  Prof.  Isaac  Hollister  Hall 

D.  D.  Honorary:  Rev.  Joseph  Rusling  P^e,  Rev.  Thom 

LL.  D.  Honorary :  Prof.  Thomas  Allen  Clarke,  Hoe 
Hardin. 

6.  Collegiate  SKsetONs. 

1.  From  the  first  Thursday  in  September,  fourteen  weeki 

2.  From  the  second  Thursday  in  January,  twelve  weeks. 

3.  From  the  third  Thursday  in  April  to  Commencement. 
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Cdlmdarfor  1876-76. 
1876. 

September  2.  Fall  term  opened,  Thursday. 

September  4.  ExamiDation  of  delinquents,  Saturday. 

November  2.  State  election,  Tuesday.  ^ 

November  26.  Thanksgiving  day,  Thursdky. 

November  27.  Tompkins  prize  examination,  Saturday. 

December  3.  Examination  begins,  Friday. 

December  8.  Fall  term  closes,  Wednesday. 

Vacation  of  four  weeks. 

1876. 

January  6.  Winter  term  opens,  Thursday. 

January  7.  Head  prise  and.  Pruyn  medal  orations  presented,  Friday 
noon. 

January  8.  Examination  of  delinquents,  Saturday. 

January  27.  Day  of  prayer  for  colleges,  Thursday. 

February  3.  Junior  exhibition  orations  presented,  Thursday  noon. 

February  22.  Washington's  birthday,  Tuesday. 

March  23.  Curran  prize  exan^ination,  Thursday. 

March  24.  Examination  begins,  Friday. 

March  29.  Clark  prize  orations  and  prize  essays  presented,  Wednesday 
Doon. 

March  29.  Junior  exhibition,  Wednesday. 

Vacation  of  three  weeks. 

April  20.  Summer  term  opens,  Thursday. 

April  22.  Examination  of  delinquents,  Saturday. 

April  27.  Graduating  orations  presented,  Thursday  noon. 

May  26.  Underwood  prize  examination,  Friday. 

May  27.  Decoration  day,  Saturday. 

May  29.  Senior  examination  begins,  Monday. 

June  7.  Clark  prize  exhibition,  Wednesday. 

June  8.  Honors  announced,  Thursdajr. 

June  22.  Examination  of  lower  classes  begins,  Thursday. 

June  24.  Prizes  announced,  Saturday. 

June  26.  President's  baccalaureate  sermon,  Sunday. 

June  26.  Address  before  Society  of  Christian  Research,  Sunday. 

June  26.  Entrance  examination,  Monday  morning. 

June  26.  Eingsley  prize  declamation,  Monday  evening. 

June  27.  Entrance  examination,  Tuesday  morning. 

June  27.  Kingsley  prize  debate^  Tuesday. 

June  27.  Anniversary  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society,  Tuesday. 

June  28.  Anniversary  of  the  Society  of  Alumni,  Wednesday. 
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June  29.  CommencemeDt,  Thnrsday^. 
Vacation  of  ten  weeks. 

September  6.  Entrance  examination,  Wednesday. 
September  7.     Fall  term  opens,  Thursday. 

7.  CouBSB  OF  Study. 
The  full  course  of  undergraduate  study  occupies  four  yei 
in  each  claas  arc  required  to  attend  four  exercises  each  t 
morning  prayers.  Biblical  exercises  ^re  held  each  Mon 
sod  rhetorical  exercises  are  held,  twice  a  week,  in  the  chaj: 
The  following  table  shows  the  course  of  Study  in  the  a 
with  the  number  of  exercises  during  the  past  year,  and  t 
having  charge  of  them: 

Frethman  ClOM. 

1.  Mandeville'a  Elocution Frofessor  F 

2.  Bobinson's  Algebra Professor  H 

3.  Cicero's  De  Senectute , Professor  H 

4.  Biblical  exercises Professor  Ni 

5.  Homer's  Iliad Professor  Bi 

6.  Robinson's  Geometry Professor  R< 

7.  Xenophon's  Memorabilia Professor  N 

8.  Lectures  on  Greek  authors Professor  N 

e.  Lectures  on  Latin  authors Professor  H 

10.  Odes  of  Horace Professor  H 

1 1.  Class  exercises  in  composition Professor  M 

12.  Chapel  rhetorical  exercises Professor  F 

13.  Homer's  Odyssey Professor  N 

Sophomore  Class. 

1.  Surveying  and  navigation Professor  Ri 

2.  Demosthenes'  "  De  Corona  " Professor  Ni 

3.  Blair's  Rhetoric Professor  Fi 

4.  Robinson's  Trigonometry Professor  R 

s.  Tacitus'  "  Germania  and  Agricola  " Professor  H 

6.  Otto's  French  Grammar Professor  B 

7.  Analytical  geometry Professor  R 

8.  Biblical  exercises Professor  H 

9.  Class  exercises  in  composition Professor  H 

10.  Chapel  rhetorical  exercises Professor  F 

1 1.  Lectures  on  Greek  orators Professor  N 

12.  Lectures  on  conchology  and  mineralogy,  Professor  Ri 

13.  Trench  on  Words Professor  Fi 

1*.  Idyls  of  Theocritus Professor  Ni 
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Junior  Clots. 

cslcnluB Professor  Root 48 

ider Profesaor  Brandt  ....  66 

ProfesBor  Evana 12 

Professor  Huntington,  90 

Profesaor  North 66 

Profeaeor  Peters 48 

Professor  Frink 30 

Profeasor  Frink 80 

Professor  Hopkins  ...  48 

Professor  Meara 86 

Profesaor  Evans 12 

Professor  Huntington,  1 0 

Profeasor  Frink 20 

a Professor  Frink 80 

ature Professor  North 18 

Senior  Ctata. 

Profeasor  Meara 90 

Professor  Evans 45 

Profesaor  Root 46 

w Professor  Evans 26 

Professor  Cheater  ....  64 

iea Professor  Evans 70 

Christianity....   President  Brown    ....  30 

Professor  Chester  ....  40 

President  Brown 24 

deal  economy  . .   Professor  Evans 26 

«ophy Professor  Meare 10 

rs — Pbizes  Awabdbd  in  1876. 
ea  were  held  during  the  year,  and  a  lai^e 
in  them.  A  thorough  trial  of  their  influ- 
t  they  are  decidedly  beneficial  in  promoting 
Ktions  to  useless  reading,  and  in  elevating 
liscipline  and   attainment  throughout  the 

tgiate  Prize  in  OrcUory. 

lodem  Life,"  Julien  Molinard  Elliott,  New 

collegiate  contest,  held  in  the  Academy  of 

I,  1876. 

Villiam   Cullen    Bryant,   George   William 
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Tuoenty-Mcond  Clark  Prize  in  Oratory. 
«  The  Pathos  of  the  Bible,"  Howard  Parmelee  Eells,  Cleveland,  0. 

Fourteenth  Pruyn  Medal  Oration. 

'*  The  Contributions  o*f  New  York  to  American  Statesmanship,"  James 
Fairbairn  Brodie,  Hammond. 

Thirteenth  Head  Prize  Oration, 

'^Ale^^ander  Hamilton  and  Salmon  P.  Chase,"  Howard  Parmelee  Eells, 
Cleveland,  O. 

Fourth  Kirlda^id  Prize  Oration, 

"  The  Unity  of  the  Bible,"  Archibald  Longworth  Love,  East  Saginaw, 
Mich. 

Underwood  Prizes  in  Chemistry, 

1.  Archibald  Longworth  Love,  East  Saginaw,  Mich.    2.  Byron  Wells. 
Onondaga  Valley. 
Committee  of  Award :  The  Faculty  of  the  college. 

KingsHey  Prizes  in  Extemporaneous  Debate. 

1.  Frank  Fillmore  Davis,  Newark.  2.  James  Fairbairn  Brodie, 
Hammond. 

Committee  of  Award  :  Rev.  Alfred  B.  Goodrich,  D.  D.,  Utica ;  Dan 
P.  Eells,  A.  M.,  Cleveland,  O. ;  Elihu  Root,  A.  M.,  New  York. 

Fourth  KMogg  Prisae  for  Commencement  Oration, 

"  The  Place  of  Music  among  the  Fine  Arts,"  William  Perry  Lucien 
Stafford,  Deansville. 

Committee  of  Award :  Rev.  Henry  A.  Nelson,  D.  D.,  Geneva ;  Prof. 
Samuel  6.  Williams,  Ph.  D.,  Cleveland,  O. ;  Rev.  Charles  E.  Knox,  D.  D., 
Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Tompkins  Pizes  in  Mathematics, 

1.  Geo.  Webster  Kimberley,  Augusta.    2.  Louis  Boisot,  Jr.,  Dubuque, 

Iowa. 

Committee  of  Award:  Prof.  C.  H.  F.  Peters,  Ph.  D.,  Hamilton 
College  ;  Prof.  Jermain  G.  Porter,  A.  M.,  Hamilton  College. 

Ourran  Medals  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

1.  Jacob  Streibert,  Jr.,  Albany.     2.  Louis  Boisot,  Jr.,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

Committee  of  Award:  Prof.  James  Bradstreet  Greenough,  A.  M., 
Harvard  University ;  Prof.  John  Williams  White,  A.  M.,  Harvard 
University. 
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Sawley  Seholarahip  Medals. 

George  Hodges,  Rome.     Charles  Sumner  Hoyt,  Aabum.      George 
Webster  Kimberley,  Augusta.    Frank  Foster  Laird,  Stittville. 
Committee  of  Award :  The  Faculty  of  the  college. 

Southworth  Prizes  in  Physics, 

It  Louis  Boisot,  Jr.,  Dubuque,  Iowa.     2.  George  Webster  Kimberley, 
Augusta. 
Committee  of  Award :  The  Faculty  of  the  college. 

Pris^  in  English  Essays. 

Class  of  1877 :  '^Buffon's  Definition  of  Style,  as  Illustrated  in  English 
Literature,"  Harry  Wirt  Cockerill,  Glasgow,  Mo.  "The  Currency 
Question,"  IjOuls  Boisot,  Jr.,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

Class  of  1878:  "Dickens  as  a  Delineator  of  Eccentric  Character," 
Clarence  Francis  Parsons,  Clinton.  "James  Russell  Lowell's  Place 
among  American  Poets,"  William  Lorenzo  Parsons,  Clinton. 

Class  of  1879  :  "The  Search  for  Sir  John  Franklin,"  Theodore  Hand 
Allen,  Utica.  "American  Generalship  in  the  American  Revolution," 
Charles  Seymour  Hastings,  Rochester. 

Committees  of  Award  :  Hon.  Theodore  W.  Dwight,  LL.  D.,  New 
York  ;  Rev.  Thomas  S.  Hastings,  D.  D.,  New  York;  Daniel  W.  Gillette, 
A  M.,  New  York.  Hon.  George  W.  Clinton,  LL.  D.,  Buffalo ;  Rev. 
David  R.  Frazer,  Buffalo  ;  Franklin  D.  Locke,  A.  M.,  Buffalo. 

Kingsley  Prias/es  in  Elocution. 

Class  of  1877 :  1.  George  Griffith,  Clinton.  2.  Elia  Stephen  Yovchoff, 
Sleeven,  Bulgaria. 

Class  of  1878:  1.  James  Alton  Davis,  Scranton,  Pa.  2.  James 
McLachlan,  Jr.,  Groton. 

Class  of  1879:  1.  Charles  Mervin  Parkhurst,  North  Bridgewater. 
2.  Theodore  Hand  Allen,  Utica. 

Committee  of  Award :  Rev.  Henry  Kendall,  D.  D.,  New  York ; 
Col.  Edwin  L.  Buttrick,  A.  M.,  Ceredo,  W.  Va.,  Prof.  John  J.  Lewis, 
Madison  University. 

Tiaenty-first  Curran  Prize  Examination. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  scheme  for  the  twenty-first  Curran 
prize  examination,  held  March  23,  1876,  with  competitors  from  the 
junior  class : 
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f 

Translate  the  following  sentences : 

§  1.     rdi  if  HXXa  tnym*  fioo^  M  yXtofftn^  fiiXa<: 

aafpiara'i  &v  Xi^etev*  w^  ixwv  lyw 
fia^oufft  abdai^  xoo  fiai%ufft  Xjj^^o/iat, 

• 

§  2.     fiidrat  ^  d  rdXaf^a  Trec^cv, 
Ttpofioulonat^  aipepToz  2rac. 
&(oc  ^e  napLfidratov^  obx  kxpuip^^ 
npinet  dkf  ^cDc  alvoXafiizk^^  ffivo^, 
xoxoD  ^e  j^aXxoio  rpdnovy 
rptfitp  re  xat  ifpofffioXaJt; 
fieXafiirayijq  TciXet 

dixatw^ei^y  inel  ^ 

dtwxet  7ra?c  noraydv  Spvtv^ 
ndXet  npdiTTpififi  Stipsprov  iv^et^, 

§  3.     Mxa  dk  Xd/tnet  ftkv  iv  iotrxdnvoc^  dtufiaurtVy 

doyafitv  oo  tri^ooffa  nXooroo  irapdffT^/iov  aUvtp, 

§  4.  Give  metrical  schemes  for  section  2  and  section  3. 

§  5.  Make  out  a  tabular  statement  of  the  money  coined  at  Athens, 
with  the  value  of  each  coin  expressed  in  federal  currency,  and  the  metal 
used  in  the  coining.     Add  a  sketch  of  the  history  ^of  Greek  coinage. 

§  6.  Explain  the  metaphors  in  "  Boo<:  -^  fiifirjxev  "  and  "  napdar^iiw 
ahip:' 

II. 

§  1.  Copy  the  following  after  the  Alexandrian  method,  with  accents : 

01  A  EI  A  ETIKTEINYBPIIMENHA  AAIA  NEAZO  TIA  NEN 
KA  KOISBPOTQNYBPINTO  THTOSO  TETOKYPIONMOA 
HAAIMONA  TA  MA  XONAUOA  EMONA  NIEPONSPASSS 
MEAAINA  MEAABPOISINA  TA  EI AO  MEN  A  TOKEYSIS 

§  2.  Translate  the  above. 

§  3.  Add  a  metrical  scheme. 

§  4.  What  has  Sophocles  to  say  of  TBPIS  in  the  Oedipus  Tyrannus? 
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m. 

Translate  the  following  extracts,  and  explain  the  different  signification 
of  the  words  underscored  in  each  couplet  of  sentences : 

§  1.  fifyav  dk  'navdv  ix  vij<roo  rpirov 

'onefyreXTJ^  re,  ndmou  &(rre  f  vwriffat, 
§  2.     *Aped  re  rov  fiaXepdVy 

ipXiytt  fu  nept^daro^  du^idZoiv^ 
naXiffffUTOv  dpd/n^pui  viariaat 
ifdrpaq  I  Unoupov  erV  iq  fiiyav 
^dXaiiov  ^Afiipirpiraq^ 
etr  i<:  rdv  dnd^evov  Spftov 
▲        SpTJxtov  xXudatva' 

§  3.  f  riXst  ydp  ei  rt  v6f  d^^y  tout  in  ^/lap  ip^srat, 

§4. 


§  fi- 


le. 


§'• 


^eu  ^eO,  ^povelv  dt^  deivdv  iv&a  fii^  TiXrj 
XoTj  ^povohvTt, 

iz'oXia  ^  \  laj^  kv  ^ayxdXai^ 

vtoTpd^oo  Texvoo  dixavy 

fatdputndq  iror}  /eT/oa,  aaivtov  re  yaoTpb^  dydyxatq. 

ZcTi<z  ^  dyad^b^  TtpoPaToyvtopLwy^ 
oux  ia^t  Xa^sXv  Sjufiara  <pwT6^ 
Td  doxoovT  ed^povoq  ix  dtavoiaq 
Odapel  iraivetv  fiXdTr^Tt, 

J 10^  nXaydv  i^outrtv  eiitelv 
jrdpeffTi  tout6  y  i^t^veutrat, 
f  iirpaSav  a»c  ixpavev. 


§  8.     *IXi*t  de  xr^do^  dpOmofiov  TeXtaffifpwv 

M^vtq  ijXouri,  rpanKa^  dTifiwtrtv  6aTiptp  XP^^^ 

Kai  ^oveffTtou  Atd<: 

npa^ffo/iiva  Td  vofifdrt/iov  fiiXo^  ix<pdTw<:  TtovTaq, 

§  9.  Give  different  readings  for  the  words  that'  are  obelized,  and 

translate  appropriately. 
§  10.  Explain  the  syntax  of  Spafir^/ia  —  elnelv  —  drlfiannv^ 
§  11.  Select  proclitics  and  enclitics  from  the  foregoing  sentences,  and 

in  each  case  state  the  law  that  determines  the  treatment  of  its  accent. 

IV. 

§  1.  Analyze  as  many  of  the  derivatives  in  the  foregoing  extracts  as 
eontain  roots  for  English  words,  giving  the  English  words  so  derived. 

4 
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g  2.  Give  the  deriTation  of  some  of  the  proper  names  in  tfa 
ion  and  the  Oedipus  Tyrsnnns. 

'  §  8.  Traoe-baok  to  ite  Greek  root  each  of  the  following  w 
(a)  colon;  (&)  church;   (<;)   choir;   {d)  cynio;  («)  eyanj 
itany ;  (g)  panegyric ;  (A)  pomp  ;  (0  sarcasm. 


Estate  the  rules  of  syntax  for  double  negatives  and  cognate 
ind  illustrate  each  rule  with  a  Qreek  sentence. 

VL 
Give  some  samples  of  English  verse  that  seem  to  f  ollojr  tt 
'onnd  in  the  foregoing  extracts. 

vn. 

g  1.  Describe  the  interior  of  the  Theater  of  Bacchus,  witl 
>f  its  arrangements  for  the  audience,  the  orchestra,  and  the 
§  2.  Translate  the  following  sentences,  and  indicate  the 
nay  have  suggested  them : 

rd  f  ^LUa,  "pii  TtAXiv  n  xai  l^coii;, 
Koivohf  d^ivnt  diyTtf  iv  iraM)j-u/w(, 
BouXcoaS/KgSa'  la)  rd  ixin  xaXiot  'Z""! 
*(7xu;  j(poii(Coii  s5  fuyei,  fiooXeuriov 
§  3.     tljrdp  al  Tolaiis  Ttpd^tt^  Hjuat,  . 
rl  Utt  lit  jFOfitiiuv  • 

§  4.  Explain  the  rhythmical  and  dialectic  difference  I 
lialogue  and  the  chorus  of  a  Greek  tragedy. 

g  fi.  Describe  the  characteristics  of  Aeschylus  and  St 
Iramatic  authors. 

vm. 

Illustrate  the  arcbaiBma,  and  the  orthographic  pecnliaritiei 

IX. 
Translate  the  following  linen:  give  an  analysis  of  the  sc 
;lie  syntax  of  the  words  italicized. 
1.  Bute  ego  die  nomSn  Trinwmmo  fdcio :  nam  ego  oper&m  me« 

Tnbus  DummiB  bodi6  locftvi  ad  &rtU  nugat^riaa. 
S.  SI  ilntimquidquid  Binf^Ilatim  et  pl&cide  percoDtubere, 

Et  meum  nomen  kl  men  facta  et  itinera  ego  faxli  tetat. 
Y^rum  noB  homiincuU, 
8.  Bcintillula  anlmae,  qu&m  quom  eztemplo  emlaimua, 

Aequ6  m«idicuB  itque  ille  opulentiwinins 
peDB^tur  censu  ad  Acbemntem  m6rCtioiu. 
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X. 

Give  the  names  and  the  valuation  of  the  coins  mentioned  in  the 
"  Trinummufl.*' 

XI. 

Compare  or  distinguish  the  following  words : 

1.  Proelium  Bellum  Pugna  Rixa  Certamen 

a.  Delubrum  Templom  Fanum  Sacellum    Adytum 

8.  Sanguis  Gruor  Sanies 

4.  Invius  Devius  Avius  Pervius 

xn. 

Write  out  the  lines  beginning  '*  Da  me  hoc,"  etc. :  add  an  analysis  of 
the  scanning,  and  explain  any  compound  or  peculiar  forms, 

xm. 

Criticise  the  following  notes  in  Harrington's  edition  of  the  "  Trinum- 
mus,"  and  translate  the  lines. 

1.  Si  in  rem  tuam, 
Lesbonice,  esse  videatur,  gloriae  aut  famae,  sinam. 

"  Oloriae  aut/amod,  are  the  expression  of  the  in  rem^  and  are  appositives 
of  the  implied  genitive  in  tuam.*^ 

2.  Itan  tamden  hanc  maJ6re8  f  amam  trfididerunt  tibi  tui, 
Ut  vlrtute  eorum  6nteperta  p4r  flagitium  p^rderes 
Atque  honori  pdsterorum  tuorum  ut  vindex  fleres  f 

'*  Ut  tindex,  '  That  you  might  become  the  hangman,  for  the  honor  of 
your  posterity,  i.  e.  might  destroy  it" 

3.  P§niovi  equidem,  L^bonice,  ingenium  tuum  ingenuom  ad  modum. 
"  Connect  ad  modum  with  perrum, " 

4.  Minas  quadraginta  ftccepistlne  a  Callicle 
£t  ille  iiedis  mancupio  6ps  te  accepit  ? 

"  JfoTtcupK^— by  assignment.*' 

XIV. 
Translate  the  following  lines  and  formulate  the  scanning. 

PH.  Quo  lllic  homo  foras  se  penetr6vit  ex  a^dibus  ? 

LU.  Pater,  ^sum:  imper&  quidvis,  n€que  erit  mora  In  me 

Nee  litebrose  me  aps  tuo  consp^ctu  occult6bo. 
PH.  F6oeri8  p&r  tuis  t^ctw  id  ceteris 

P&rque  piet&ti,  tuum  si  patrem  p^rcoles, 

N61o  ego  cum  Improbis  t6  viris,  gn&te  mi, 

Neque  in  via  neque  in  foro  malum  lillum  sermonem  exequi. 

N6vi  ego  hoc  s&eculum,  m6ribu8  quibus  siet: 

M&los  bonum  m61um  esse  volt,  similfe  ut  sit  sui : 

Turb^t,  mlscent  mor^s  mall,  rap&x  avarus,  Invidus : 

Sacrdm  profanum,  ptiplicum  privatum  habent,  hiulca  gens. 
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XV. 

What  evidence  of  a  Greek  original  appears  in  the  "  Trinu 

XVX 
TrftDBlate  and  explain  the  construction  or  compoeition  o1 
italicized. 
1.  '  '  ■  PraemoDBtro  tibl 

Ut  it&  teaUoram  miserescat,  ne  tit  alkw  Tnlsereat. 
3.  Pol  ego  eml  atque  argentum  dedi:  set  ai  non  diela 

Audiem  est,  quid  ago? 
8.  SE.  Quid  factumateol 

ST.  Com«*twa,  expotum,  exuQctum,  elutum  in  balneis: 
Fiscator,  plstor  apstuUt,  lanii,  coqui. 
BoSloreg,  imiropolM,  autupei :  couflt  cito: 
Non  hercle  miniu  evorsi  snot  Dummi  cito, 
Qufimsi  formicis  tu  obieiat  papavermn. 

Oive  derivation  of  the  following  words: 

1.  Collicrepida  Cruricreplda  Pen 

Thermopolium  Fainigeratio 

9.  Matueuaticai.  Pboblehb  fob  1875-74. 

1.  Two  tangents  are  drawn  to  the  same  parabola;  one  c 
of  an  X  at  an  angle  of  sixty  degrees,  the  other  at  an  angle  c 
degrees.  Required  the  co-ordinatee  of  the  point  of  intersec 
tangents  in  terms  of  the  parameter  of  the  parabola. 

2.  A  straight  line  is  drawn  through  the  middle  points  c 
major  and  semi-minor  axes  of  a  given  ellipse.  Where  will  th 
sect  the  eiripae?    ' 

3.  The  pole  of  a  spiral  of  Archimedes  is  taken  at  the  cor 
given  square.  A,  B,  C,  D,  The  curve  passes  through  the  mi 
diagonal  of  the  square,  and  also  through  the  comer  D  of  the  ei 
Where  will  the  spiral  cut  the  diagonal  a  second  time? 

4.  Required  the  equation  of  that  tangent  to  the  cycloid 
cut  the  axie  of  i  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees. 

5.  A  tangent  to  a  given  ellipse  is  A>  drawn,  that  the  part 
by  the  axis  of  x  and  y  shall  be  a  minimum.  Required  the 
the  tangent  and  the  length  of  the  part  intercepted. 

6.  Required  the  integral  of  pi^i  between  the  limits  x-°o 

7.  The  Bobtangent  of  a  curve  is  equal  to 

Required  the  area  of  the  curve  between  the  limits  y— o  and 

8.  The  curve  whose  equation  is  y**  4-  x^^-r"  revolves  aroun' 
Required  the  surface  of  the  solid  described. 
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9.  The  curve  whose  equation  is  xy*+ax*-=a*  revolves  around  the  axis 
of  z.    Required  the  volume  of  the  solid  described. 

10.  The  curve  whose  equation  is  (y — x)  '««a' — ^x*  revolves  around  the 
axis  of  X.  Required  the  volume  of  the  solid  described,  between  the 
limits  y=o  and  y=a. 

10.    EXAMII^ATIONS. 

In  addition  to  the  special  contests  for  prizes,  four  regular  examina- 
tions were  held  during  the  year,  that  were  open  to  the  public ;  one  at 
the  close  of  each  term,  and  one  for  the  Senior  class  during  the  first  week 
in  June.  Each  student  was  required  to  pass  an  examination  on  all  the 
studies  of  his  class,  and  sessions  were  held  at  the  opening  of  each  term 
for  hearing  .delinquents.  , 

„.  Mo,,  o.  I.™.o„«.. 

In  most  of  the  studies,  recitations  were  made  from  approved  text- 
books, with  familiar  explanations  and  criticisms  by  the  ifastructor.  Text- 
books were  excluded  from  the  class-room  during  the  hours  of  recitation 
and  examination  in  ^1  cases  where  the  nature  of  the  study  would 'per- 
mit it.  In  mathematical,  philosophical,  scientific  and  classical  studies, 
the  blackboard  was  in  daily  use. 

12.    DiSCIPLINB. 

Particulars,  under  the  head  of  "Discipline,"  will  be  found  by  referring 
to  chapter  10  of  the  published  laws  of  the  college.  A  written  excuse 
is  required  for  each  absence  from  duty,  unless  the  excuse  is  rendered  in 
advance.  Five  unexcused  absences  are  followed  by  an  admonition, 
and  ten  by  a  warning,  with  a  letter  to  the  parent  or  guardian.  Six 
warnings  bring  a  suspension.  A  student  whose  standing  is  below  five^ 
on  the  scale  of  ten,  is  not  allowed  to  appear  as  a  speaker  on  Commence- 
ment day. 

13.  Gbatuitoits  Aid. 

It  is  provided  by  a  resolution  of  the  trustees,  that  where  the  student's 
circumstances  render  it  necessary,  hb  bills  for  tuition  may  be  remitted, 
provided  he  proves  himself  a  worthy  member  of  college  and  completes 
the  undergraduate  course.  Under  this  provision,  the  tuition  bills  of 
about  thirty  students  are  annually  remitted.  Twenty-three  permanent 
scholarships  have  been  donated  to  the  college,  which  yield  to  their  occu- 
pants enough  to  pay  the  ordinary  term  bills.  The  Baldwin  scholarship 
fund  is  used  for  the  same  purposa 

•  14.  Statutes  Ain>  Bt-lavts. 

The  laws  of  the  college  have  been  recently  revised,  and  a  copy  will 
be  forwarded  as  soon  as  they  are  published. 
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IS.  Dbscbiptioit  and  Value  of  Collbqk   Grounds,  Bui 

MOTABLK  PbOPBBTT. 

The  college  grounds  contain  about  forty  acres  of  well  im 
omameoted  with  trees,  slirubs  and  flowers,  and  made  acoessi 
part  by  graveled  drives  and  walks.  Special  attention  is  g 
curators  of  the  grounds  to  their  improvement,  and  it  is  a  ] 
plan  to  show  specimens  of  every  tree  and  shrub  supposed  ' 
in  the  climate  of  central  New  York.  Already  this  collect: 
over  200  varieties  of  deciduous  trees,  sixty  of  evergreens, 
shrubs  of  this  description,  and  the  number  is  annually  inc 
full  catalogue  of  these  trees  and  shrubs  will  be  found  in  tl 
for  the  current  year. 

The  principal  college  buildings  are  as  follows : 
'  1.  Three  stone  buildings,  each  four  stories  high  and  for 
wide  by  ninety-eight  feet  long,  for  study,  lodging  and  rtoiti 
The  buildings  are  called  Hungerford  hall  or  Sonth  college,  B 
or  middle  college,  and  Dexter  hall  or  North  college.  Hun 
has  .undergone  a  thorough  repair,  is  modernized  within  a 
and  has  been  in  use  since  September,  1874.  It  is  non 
"  Hungerford  hall,"  in  honor  of  John  N.  Hungerford,  Esq., 
who  has  given  to  the  college  tlO,ooo,  to  be  expended  in  m 
improvements. 

2.  A  stone  chapel,  three  stories  high  and  fifty-one  feet  wid 
one  feet  long,  with  lecture  and  recitation  rooms. 

3.  A  board ing-honse. 

4.  A  hall  for  collections  of  mineralogy,  geology  and  natu 
It  is  the  intention  thoroughly  to  repair  and  greatly  to  impn 
during  the  next  season.  A  new  roof  with  towers,  new  doc 
windows,  with  a  modern  lecture  room  and  new  furniture  at 
the  collections  in  natural  history,  are  among  the  contemplate 
ments;  and  after  its  completion  the  building  will  be  knot 
hall  of  natural  history,"  Hon.  James  Knox,  formerly  of  Utit 
recently  of  Knoxville,  Illinois,  having  given  to  the  college 
make  these  iiqproTements  and  aid  in  endowing  the  departme 

5.  A  gymnasium. 

6.  A  chemical  laboratory.  This  building,  a  few  years 
entirely  remodeled  and  renovated,  and  furnished  with  a  lai 
of  new  and  valuable  fixtures  and  apparatus,  under  the  d 
Prof  E.  W.  Root,  the  Childs-professor  of  agricultural  cher 
since  that  time  it  has  been  still  further  improved  by  Prof 
Chester,  the  present  incumbent, 

T.  An  astronomical  observatory.  This  building  has  been 
repaired  in  every  part,  and  in  several  respects  much  improvei 
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• 

During  the  pa«t  year  an  addition  has  been  made,  containing  working 
rooms  and  two  revolving  towers,  in  which  new  inetmments  have  been 
momited. 

8.  A  library  hall,  which  is  completed,  and  is  now  in  use.  The  alumni 
and  friends  of  the  -college  in  the  west  have  mainly  fiirnished  tlie  ftinds 
for  this  building.  It  has  cost  about  150,000,  and,  after  the  name  of  one 
of  the  principal  donors,  is  called  the  ^^  Perry  H.  Smith  library  hall." 

9.  A  president's  house,  which,  with  the  grounds  attached  thereto, 
recently  purchased,  has  cost  125,000.  The  house  is  completed,  and 
occupied  by  the  president  and  his  family. 

The  real  estate  of  the  college  is  valued  at 1200,000  00 

The  miscellaneous  library.' 20,000  00 

The  Noyes  library • 60,000  00 

Apparatus  in  chemical  department • 5,000  00* 

Apparatus  in  philosophical  department 5,000  00 

Instruments  in  astronomical  department 20, 000  00 

Cabinet  and  natural  history  collections 20,000  00 

1320,000  00 

Reference  is  made  to  the  reports  of  previous  years  for  a  more  detailed 
statement  respecting  the  property  mentioned  in  this  article. 

16.   DsSdUFTION  AND  VaLUB  OF  OTHBB  COLLBGB  PbOFBBTT. 

The  other  property  of  the  college  consists  of  its 'fixed  funds,  which 
are  classified  as  follows : 

Maynard  fund $28,300  00 

Walcott  fund 30,000  00 

Benjamin  and  Bates  fund 25,000  00 

Kingsley  fund 20,000  00 

Robinson  fund 17,455  00 

Albert  Barnes  fund 23,650  00 

litchfield  fund 30,000  00 

S.  D.  Childs  fund 25,000  00 

Mrs.  R.  Childs  fund 30,000  00 

Other  funds • 62,859  48 

t292,264  48 

The  alumni  of  the  college  have  resolved  to  raise  a  fund  of  1100,000, 
the  income  of  which  is  to  be  devoted  to  any  objects  and  expenses  of  the 
institution  not  otherwise  provided  for,  and  over  125,000  have  already 
been  subscribed,  and  a  large  part  of  this  amount  has  been  paid  in  and 
invested. 
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These  funds  are  teoarely  invested,  and  munly  in  bonds  anc 
lifl  prinoipal  is  inviolate,  md  the  aonoal  inoome  is  devoted 
lent  of  the  salarieB  of  tbe  officers  and  the  ordinary  ezpi 
ollege. 

At  the'present  time,  twenty-three  scholarships,  of  (l,OIK 
een  founded  and  endowed  by  friends  of  the  college,  the  inoo 
I  mainly  appropriated  to  the  assistanoe  of  meritorious  a 
indents. 

The  college  has  also  a  general  fund,  of  which  the  aomins 
bout  $26,000. 

This  is  made  up  of  accounts,  notes,  and  judgments;  onlj 
e  regarded  as  available,  and  whatever  is  realized  from  it  i 
le  payment  of  the  current  expenses  of  the  college. 

Separate  foundations  for  prises  have  also  been  establiahed 
esignated  as  follows: 

be  Clark  prizes  in  rhetoric 

he  Underwood  prizes  in  chemistry 

he  Curran  medals  in  olasBJcs 

he  Fruyn  medal  on  tbe  dnties  of  educated  yonng  men  K 

the  State 

he  Hawley  medals  in  the  classics 

he  Head  prize  on  Alexander  Hamilton 

he  Kingsley  prizes  in  elocution 

be  Kingsley  prizes  in  extemporaneous  debate 

he  Kellogg  prise  for  Commencement 

he  Tompkins  prizes  in  matbematics 

he  Kirkland  prize  in  biblical  scholarship 

he  Southworth  prize  in  natural  history 


An  effort  is  now  in  progress  for  the  more  complete  endow 
■liege  and  its  different  departments,  including  its  library 
3ns  in  natural  history,  and  to  increase  the  funds  for  aidii 
udente,  and  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  this  dii 

IT.  Revbnub. 
This  item  appears  under  the  head  of  income  and  expendit 

18.  Debts. 
The  total  indebtedness  of  the  college  at  the  date  of  Jnly  1 
'1,672.78,  and  this  amount  covers  all  debts  due  from  the 
erj  description,  including  the  overdraft  upon  the  treasa 
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expenditures  attending  the  erection  oi  the  library  hall  and  the  presi- 
dent's house;  all  of  which  have  been  liquidated. 

10.   InCOHB  Ain>  EXFBNDmTBES. 

The  receipts  of  current  funds  during  the  past  year  have  been  as 
follows : 

1.  General  fund loOO  62 

2.  Interest  of  permanent  fund •       18, 230  11 

3.  Term  bills • 6,866  17 

Ordinary  income 124,676  90 

4.  Special  income , 2,098  10 

126,776  00 


The  disbursements  of  current  funds  for  the  same  period  [have  been  as 
follows : 

1.  Officers*  salaries |21 ,  700  00 

2.  Repairs  and  improvements. 2 ,  476  38 

3.  Term  expenses 1,023  02 

4.  Commencement  expenses 769  84 

6.  Prizes 663  60 

6.  Miscellaneous  expenses 1,119  23 

7.  Chemical  department 289  21 

8.  Philosophical  department 194  60 

9.  Natural  history  department 32  76 

10.  Library 12  07 

11.  Interest 6,993  63 

td6,264  23 

Deduct  receipts  as  above 26,776  00 

Overdraft $8,479  23 


AU  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted,  in  accordance  with  a  standing 
resolution  of  the  board  of  trustees,  authorizing  the  annual  report  to  the 
Regents  to  be  made  by  the  president  of  the  college  and  secretary  of 
the  board. 

Dated  Hamilton  Colubgb^  December  30,  1876. 

SAMXJEL  G.  BROWN, 

President. 

0.  S.  WlIXIAMB, 

Secretary^ 
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IV.  HOBART  COLLEGE,  GENEVA,  ONTARIO  C 
To  the  Regents  of  the  Uhiverait}/  of  the  State  of  Nea  Yor, 

The  trustees  of  Hobart  College,  in  compliance  with  a 
the  RegentB  of  the  UniverBity  of  the  State  of  New  Tort, 
Btibmit  the  followitig  report  for  the  last  collegiate  year,  ei 
22d  day  of  June,  1876,  being  the  day  of  the  annnal  Coi 
containing  a  juBt  and  tme  statement  of  facts  showing  the 
condition  of  said  college  during  and  at  the  clo^  of  the 
respect  to  the  several  subject-matters  following;  to  wit : 

1.    NUHBEB  AND  DbSCBIPTION   OF  PROPBSSORSH] 

The  professorships  in  Hobart  College  during  the'paet  co 
as  established  by  the  board  of  trustees,  were  the  following, 

Startin-Professorship  of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity, 
fessorahip  of  Christian  EthicB.  Hobart-Frofessorship  o 
IJanguage  and  Literature.  Horace- White-ProfcsBorship  of 
Elocution.  Preudei^aet-ProfessorHhip  of  Astronomy  and 
loBophy.  Professorship  of  Intellectual  Philosophy.  Profes 
Greek  Language  and  Literature.  Professorship  of  MatI 
Civil  Engineering.  ProfeBBorship  of  Chemiatiy.  Professi 
English  Language  and  Literature.     Professorship  of  Moder 

2.  Visrroxs  of  thb  College. 

The  Right  Reverend  the  Bbhop  of  New  York,  Horatio  '. 
UL.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  Oxon. 

The  Right  Reverend  the  Bishop  of  Western  New  York, . 
land  Coie,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

The  Right  Reverend  the  Bishop  of  Central  New  York, '. 
Huntington,  D.  D. 

The  Right  Reverend  the  Bishop  of  Long  Island,  Abi 
Lttttejohn,  D.  D. 

The  Right  Reverend  the  Bishop  of  Albany,  William  Cr< 
D.  D. 

The  Reverend  the  Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  New  York 
Wx,  S.  T.  D. 

3.  Tbdstkxs. 

As  classified  with  the  dates  of  their  first  election. 

MxKi^io.    The  Rt.  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  Western  New 
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Mc-officio.    The  Rev.  the  President  of  the  college. 

1877.  Thomas  Fatzinger,  Esq 1878 

The  Hon.  Gfeorge  F.  Comstock,  M.  A.,  LL.  D 1869 

Alexander  L.  Chew,  Esq 1 868 

John  H.  Swift,  Esq 1866 

1878.  The  Rev.  Walter  Ayranlt,  D.  D 1860 

The  Hon.  Andrew  D.  White,  M.  A.,  LL.  D 1866 

Samuel  G.  Cornell,  Esq. 1864 

The  Rt.  Rev.  William  Croswell  Doane,  D.  D. 1870 

1879.  The  Rt.  Rev.  Frederic  Dan  Huntington,  D.  D 1869 

The  Hon.  De  Witt  Parshall , 1872 

Robert  P.  Wilson,  Esq 1876 

The  Hon.  Stephen  Hallett  Hammond,  M.  D 1874 

1880.  The  Rev.  William  Shelton,  D.  D 1843 

'       The  Rev.  Henry  Roswell  Lockwood,  M.  A. 1876 

William  B.  Douglass,  Esq 1866 

William  Steuben  De  Zeng,  Esq 1825 

1881.  The  Rev.  Morgan  Dix,  S.  T.  D 1863 

David  Saxton  Half,  Esq.,  Secretary 1 851 

Samuel  Russell  Welles,  M.  A.,  M.  D 1876 

Arthur  Patrick  Rose,  M.  A. 1871 

Edgar  H.  Hurd,  Esq.,  treasurer  of  the  college  and  trustee  of  profes- 
sorship and  scholarship  funds. 

4.    OfFICBBS   of   iNBTBUCnON   AKD   GOVBBNMEKT. 

The  Rev.  William  Stevens  Perry,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President,  Trinity- 
Professor  of  Christian  Ethics,  Startin-Professor  of  the  Evidences'  of 
Christianity,  and  acting  Professor  of  Litellectual  Philosophy. 

John  Towler,  M.  A.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering,  and  of 
Chemistry,  and  acting  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  of  Modern 
Languages. 

Hamilton  L.  Smith,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.,  Prendergast-Professor  of  Astron- 
omy and  Natural  Philosophy. 

Joseph  H.  McDaniels,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  and 
Literature. 

Francis  Philip  Nash,  M.  A.,  LL.  B.,  Hobart-Professor  of  the  Latin 
Language  and  Literature  (resigned,  January,  1876,  and  succeeded,  April, 
1876,  by ). 

The  Rev.  George  F.  Siegmund,  M.  A.,  Hobart-Professor  of  the  Latin 
Language  and  Literature. 

Charles  D.  Vail,  M.  A.,  Adjunct  Horace- White-Professor  of  Rhetoric 
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and  Elocution,  and  of   the  English  Language   and   Literature,  and 
Librarian. 

The  Rev.  Walter  Ayrault,  D.  D.,  Chaplain  and  Pastor  on  the  Swift 
Foundation. 

5.   NUMBEB  AND   CLASSIFICATION   OF  StUBENTS. 

Whole  number  in  attendance  during  the  year  in  the  academic 

department....; 88 

Seniors H 

Juniors   '. 6 

Sophomores 8 

Freshmen 6 

In  special  courses 4 

Graduates  in  the  academic  department  at  the  Commencement,  June 
22,  1876: 

Bachelors  of  arts 7 

Bachelors  of  science 4 

11 

6.   COMMENOEMBNT  EZBSOIBBS. 

The  following  were  the  exercises  of  Commencement  week : 

Sunday^  Juris  18. 

9.00  A.  M.  Early  sacrament  at  8t  John's  (College)  Chapel. 
10.80  A.  M.  (Trinity  Church.)    The  De  Lancey  Missionary  Sermon,  by  the  Rt  Rev. 

William  E.  McLaren,  S.  T.  D.,  Bishop  of  IHinois. 
7.80  P.  M.   (Trinity  Church.)    Baccalaureate  Sermon,  by  the  Rey.  Morgan  Diz, 

8.  T  D.,  Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  New  York  city. 

^  Monday^  June  19. 

8.00  F.  H.  (Linden  HalL)  Annual  Oration  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  of  Hobart 
College,  by  the  Rev.  John  Cotton  Smith,  S.  T.  D.,  Rector  of  the 
Church  of  the  Ascension,  New  York  city. 

Thiesdayy  June  20. 

9.00  A.  M.  Examination  of  Candidates  for  Admission,  at  the  President's  office. 
5.00  p.  M.  (Philosophical  room.)    Annual  Meeting  of  the  Zeta  chapter  of  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  of  New  York. 

I 

Wednesday  y  June  21. 

10.00  A.  M.  (Linden  Hall.)    White  Rhetorical  Prize  Orations 
8.00  p.  M.  (Philosophical  room.)    Annual  Meeting  of  the  Associate  Alumni. 
4.00  p.  M.  (Philosophical  room.)    Election  of  a  Trustee  by  the  Alumni. 
8.00  P.  M.  (Linden  Hall.)    Concert  under  the  auspices  of  the  Glass  of  1876,  by  the 
Forty-ninth  Regiment  Band  of  Auburn,  N.  Y. 
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Thv/nday^  June  23. 

9.00  A.  M.  Mommg  Prayer  in  St.  John's  (College)  Chapel. 
10.00  A.  M.  (Linden  Hall.)    Commencement 

2.00  p.  M.  Collation.    Address  before  the  Associate  Alnmni,  hy  the  Rev.  William 
A.  Matson,  S.  T.  D. ,  of  the  Class  of  1843. 

8.00  p.  M.  President's  Reception,  at  Trinity  Church  Rectory. 
10.00  p.  H.  Farewell  Reception  of  the  Class  of  1876,  at  Linden  HalL 

The  following  was  the  order  of  exercises  at  the  Commencement,  June 
22, 1876,  the  semi-centennial  of  the  first  annual  Commencement,  1826, 
at  which  a  class  was  graduated : 

ORDER  OF  EXERCISES. 
MUSIC  — OVERTUBE..- TiU, 

PRAYER By  the  Reverend  Chaplain. 

MUSIC—  Aria  from  Opera*'Mazza" Meyerbeer, 

SALUTATORY  ORATION  —  "  Seventy-Sir  " William  Wilson. 

ORATION— Statesmanship  of  the  First  Chief  Justice George  Kerr  Roberts. 

ORATION  —  "  Hobart,"  Past,  Present  and  Future C.  C.  Van  Deventer. * 

MUSIC— Artillerie  Polka Haumann. 

ORATION  —  Harold Gerrit  Smith. 

ORATION— The  Inflaence   of   the   Reformation  on  Civil 

Liberty George  Forbes  Kelley.^ 

PHILOSOPHICAL  ORATION  — The  Secret  of  Success. 

Chafles  Arthur  Cummings. 

MUSIC — Capriccio,  Clarionetto  Obligate Swobodo. 

ORATION — La  Payette Thomas  Hillhouse  Chew. 

ORATION  —  Cromwell  at  Drpgheda Charles  Kelsey  Scoon. 

ORATION  —  Influence  of  the  Monastic  System  on  Literature 

and  Civilization Charles  Henry  Hibbard.f 

MUSIC,  OvBRTUKE  —  '*  Stradella  " Floiavi. 

VALEDICTORY  ORATION  —  The  Minstrel Herbert  Morison  Clark. 

MUSIC  —  Song  without  Words Curth, 

Awarding  of  Piuzbs. 
MUSIC— ImStrudel  Galop Faust 

CONFBBRIHa  OV  DbGBBBS. 

MUSIC,  America-  "  My  Country 'tis  of  Thee." 

BENEDICTION By  the  Right  Reverend,  the  Bishop  of  Western  New  York. 

MUSIC,  Mabch  —  Through  Woods  and  Fields EerrmaTL 

The  f oUowiDg  honorary  degrees  were  conferred  by  the  president : 

DooroB  OF  Laws. 

Professor  Edward  Coppee  Mitchell,  M.  A.  (University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania), Dean  of  the  Law  School  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

^Bzoased. 
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DocroB  OF  Sacsbd  Thboiagt. 

The  Rev.  William  J.  Seabury,  M.  A.  (Columbia  Colli 
professor  of  Canon  Law  in  the  General  Theological  Se 
York  city. 

The  Rev.  Charles  R.  Hale,  M.  A.  (University  of  Pennsyl' 
ining  Chaplain  of  the  Bishop  of  Maryland,  and  Rector  of 
St.  Mary -the- Virgin,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

The  Rev.  George  Worthington,  M.  A.  (Hobart  Oolleg 
St.  John's  church,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

The  Rev.  Eaton  W.  Maxcey,  M.  A.  (Brown  University), 
John's  church,  Bridgeport,  Connecticut. 

Mastsb  of  Abts,  honorit  causa. 
The  Rev.  George  Stnart  Baker,  Rector  of  St.  James'  cht 
New  York. 
Mr.  Charles  W.  Brown,  Oxford,  New  York. 

V.  College  Tbbms,  18?5~6. 
Trinity  term,  September  2  to  December  23,  187S,  fifteen 
Epiphany  term,  January  18,  1876,  to  April  thirteen,  thirl 
Easter  term,  April  twenty  to  June  twenty-two,  ten  week 

CoUege  Ccdendair,  1876-77. 
1876. 
Sept.      7,  Thursday,  Trinity  term  begins. 
Dec     IB,  Monday,  term  examinations  begin. 

20,  Wednesday,  Sophomore  prize  exhibition. 

21,  Thursday,  Christmas  vacation  begins. 

1877. 
Jan.      11,  Thursday,  Epiphany  term  begins. 

16,  Tuesday,  meeting  of  trustees. 
Feb.     14,  Ash  Wednesday. 

22,  Washington's  birthday. 
March  30,  Good  Friday. 

April      1,  Easter  day. 

2,  Easter  Monday,  Easter  term  b^ins;  Easter  week  i 

10,  Tuesday,  Junior  prize  exhibition. 
May     10,  Ascension  day. 

31,  Thursday,  Senior  examinations  begin. 
June      7,  Thursday,  Phi  Beta  Kappa  election. 
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dDssdaj,  annual  examinations  begin, 
rd  Sunday  after  Trinity,   a.  u.,    DeLancey   missionary 
9nnon;  p.  h.,  Baccalaureate  sermon, 
iday,  oration  before  the  Phi  Beta  Eappa. 
sday,  meeting  of  truBtees,  examination  of  candidates  for 
dmissioQ. 

dneeday,  a.  h.,  orations  for  the  White  medal,  examinations 
or  prizes;  p.  h.,  annaal  meeting  of  the  slnmoi,  election  of 
trustee  by  the  alamni 

irsday,  OommencemeDt  day;  snmmer  vacation  begins, 
dnesday,  examination  of  candidates  for  admission, 
irsday,  Trioity  tenn  (1877-78)  b^;in8. 
]d&y,  term  examinations  be^n. 
dnesday,  Sophomore's  price  exhibition, 
irsday,  Christmas  vacation  begins. 

omplishkd  in  the  dipfbbbnt  dxfabi^bnts  ditbina  the 

Yeab. 
jnguage  and  ZiCeraturt,  Profetaore  Na»h  and  Stegmund. 
\  has  great  reason  for  regret  in  view  of  the  loss  It  has 
n  the  resignation  of  the  late  Hobart-pro feasor,  Francis 
tf.  A.,  LL.B.,  ivhose  profound  schoiarship,  added. to  wide 
ithueiastic  devotion  to  the  duties  of  his  chair,  rendered  him 
ififul  instructor,  and  secured  for  him  the  regard  of  every 
itudent.  The  chair  thus  vacated  at  the  beginning  of  the 
1  by  the  appointment  of  the  Rev.  George  F.  Siegmund, 
;Dt  of  the  universities  of  Halle  and  Berlin,  and  well  known 
rnd  a  teacher  of  unusual  power. 

class  read,  during  Trinity  term  —  which  alone  is  assigned 
if  Latin  —  Cicero,  De  natura  deorum.  In  the  exercises  of 
^ial  attention  waa  given  to  the  philosophical  argument  of 
id  the  readings  of  the  first  and  second  part  were  therefore 
tarallel  lessons.  Two  of  the  Seniors  joined,  during  tbe 
^he  Jimior  claits,  in  the  study  of  the  Germania  of  Tacitus, 
if  recitations  was  as  follows  :  Trinity  term,  25 ;  Epiphany 
rms,  24. 

class  read,  during  the  year,  the  first  book  of  the  Annals  oF 
the  Germania,  together  with  the  Satires  of  Juvenal. 
OD  and  interpretation  of  the  Latin  authors  assigned  for 
le  method  of  studying  and  practicing  the  language  was 
;  two  lower  classes  to  which  reference  will  shortly  be 
sgard,  however,  to  a  more  advanced  scholarship. 
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The  distribation  of  the  various  branofaes  of  the  Indo-E 
over  the  continent  of  Bnrope,  especially  the  bonndarii 
Europe  at  the  time  of  Tocitns,  were  examined  in  connec 
study  of  the  "  Germania." 

Number  of  recitations :  Trinity  term,  2fl ;  Epiphany 
terms,  54. 

The  Sophomore  class  read,  during  the  year,  first,  the  0( 
and  Epodes  of  Horace,  with  Carmen  Seculare ;  and,  seoom 
and  Are  Poetica.  The  study  of  prosody  was  combined  wit 
and  interpretation  of  tbe  poet.  Latin  prose  composition, 
principal  as  tbe  exerciseofthe  Freshman  class,  accompanied 

Number  of  recitations :  IVinity  term,  63  ;  Epiphany 
terms,  76. 

The  Freshman  class  read,  daring  the  year,  Cicero  de  £ 
the  twenty-first  and  twenty-second  books  of  Livy.  The  c 
'  the  first  part  of  Allen  and  Greenough's  Latin  grammar,  rec 
tion  in  Latin  syntay,  in  connection  with  the  readings  fn 
wrote  a  series  of  exercises,  for  which  the  vocabulary  and  t 
cal  material  were  drawn  from  the  authors,  translated  a 
during  the  term. 

Further  instruction  was  imputed  to  the  classes,  respec 
tares  ^ven  throughout  the  year  by  Professors  Nash  and  Si 

2,   Greek  Language  and  Literature,  li-ofeasor  McL 

The  Seniors  read  the  Phaedo  of  Plato  and  the  Birds  of 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  year.  Tbe  number  of  recitatic 
five.    Instruction  was  given  by  readings  and  lectures. 

The  Juniors  read  Demosthenes  on  the  Crown  and  the 
Socrates,  and  practiced  Greek  prose  compobition.  They 
half  of  the  eleventh  yoliime  of  Grote's  History  of  Greece  i 
with  Demosthenes.  The  number  of  recitations  during  i 
fifty-two. 

The  Sophomores  read  Herodotus,  Mather's  Selections,  tl 
Euripides,  the  Oedipus  Rex  — 1,100  lines.  They  wrote 
Greek  composition,  and  practiced  reading  at  sight,  and  tbi 
ningof  the  plays  just  mentioned.  They  recited  fire  times  a 
during  the  weeks  following  the  Easter  recess.  The  whc 
recitations  was  115. 

The  Freshmen  read  four  books  of  the  Odyssey  and  foi 
Lysias  ;  reviewed  Hadley's  and  Goodwin's  grammars,  and 
writing  of  Greek  prose.  They  also  read  portions  of  the  N< 
in  Greek  once  a  week.  The  number  of  recitations  was  s 
throughout  the  year.     The  whole  number  of  recitations  wa 
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8.  D^MTtment  of  MaihemtxiicSy  Pro/easors  Towler  and  Smith, 

Daring  Trinity  term  the  Sophomores  recited  fifty-one  times  to  Pro- 
fessor Towler  in  trigonometry,  —  plane  and  spherical;  mensuration  and 
suryeying.  Daring  the  Epiphany  and  Easter  terms  the  same  class  had 
forty-six  recitations  in  analytical  geometry,  and  thirty-six  iathe  calculus, 
differential  and  integral. 

The  Freshmen  had  fifty-one  recitations  in  algehra  during  Trinity 
term.  During  the  Epiphany  and  Easter  terms  the  Freshmen  recited  to 
Professor  Smith  four  times  each  week  in  Loomis'  Geometry  and  Conic 
Sections,  with  reviews  and  examinations. 

4.  D{partmerU  of  NaMjural  JScienceSy  Professor  Smith, 

Daring  Trinity  term  the  Seniors  had  three  recitations  and  lectures  each 
week  in  practical  astronomy  (Loomis' ),  with  exercises  in  the  use  of 
instraments  at  the  observatory.  During  Epiphany  term  the  study  of 
geology  (Dana's)  was  pursued,  there  being  three  recitations  each  week 
with  occasional  lectures.  The  same  number  of  recitations,  with  lectures, 
was  devoted  to  meteorology  (Loomis')  during  Easter  term.  Reviews  of 
the  work  done  in  each  case,  and  examinations,  were  duly  had. 

.With  the  Juniors,  during  Trinity  term,  Ganot's  Physics  was  studied, 
there  being  five  recitations  each  week,  with  occasional  lectures  and 
experimental  illustrations.  Optics,  electricity  and  magnetism  were 
studied  daring  Epiphany  term,  there  being  three  recitations  each  week 
with  lectures  and  experiments.  In  Easter  term  the  same  number  of 
recitations  was  devoted  to  celestial  mechanics  (Loomis'  Astronomy). 

Examinations  with  preliminary  reviews  were,  in  each  case,  duly  had. 

« 

5.  D^fHxrtment  of  Evidences  and  Ethics^  President    Van  Hevisselaery 
Professors  Smith  and  McDanielSy  and  the  Chaplain, 

^o  report  having  been  submitted  to  the  trustees  by  the  late  president 
with  reference  to  work  done  in  the  departments  of  ethics,  evidences 
and  intellectual  philosophy,  attached  to  the  presidential  chair,  reference 
should  be  had  to  previous  reports  presented  to  the  Regents,  the  usual 
course  of  instruction  in  these  departments  having  been  in  the  main 
carried  out  by  the  late  president  and  by  the  gentlemen  mentioned 
above. 

Daring  Trinity  term  the  Seniors  studied  Butler's  Analogy;  the  Juniors 
attended  lectures  on  the  Evidences;  the  Sophomores  had  recitations  and 
lectures  (Professor  Smith)  on  natural  theology,  using  Paley  as  a  text- 
book; and  the  Freshmen  (Professor  McDaniels)  studied  portions  of  the 
New  Testament  in  Greek. 

The  same  course  of  instruction  in  these  several  departments  was  pur- 
sued during  the  Epiphany  and  Easter  terms. 

6 
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6.  Dtpartment  of  Mental  Scienct. 

Of  the  work  done  with  the  Seniors  {President  Van  Ren 
was  uo  report  rendered  to  the  truHtees. 

The  Adjunct-Horaee-White-Professor  of  rhetoric,  etc 
Vail),  read  with. 

The  Juniors.  — (1)  McCosh'a  Logic;  (2)  Fowler's  Indu 
He  had  in  thia  department  eighty-one  recitations  aod  two  i 

7.  Department  of  Modem  Languages,  Profeaaor  Ti 
During  Trinity  term  the  Seniors  had  fifty-one  recitations 
language,  and  thirty  in  the  Epiphany  and  Easter  terms, 
tation  they  were  required  to  commit  to  memory  a  page  or  i 
quial  and  idiomatic  phrases  and  an  irregular  verb,  also  to  w 
exercise  and  to  translate  a  page  of  French  into  English. 

The  Juniors  had  sixty-six  recitations  in  German  duriog  i 
and  Easter  terms,  pursuing  the  same  system  ip  this  Ian 
Seniors  did  in  French. 

6.  Department  of  Jihstoric  and  £  locution,  and  qf  the  Eaigl 
and  Literature,  A^und-Profeaeor  Vail. 

Two  hnndred  and  sixty-frve  reoitatiooo  and  forty-four  o1 
were  held  during  the  year. 

In  riietoric  and  elocution  the  Freshmen  read  Part  I  of  B 
Composition  and  Rhetoric,  and  the  definitions  in  Mitchell'f 
Elocntion. 

The  Sophomores  read  the  second  part  of  Bain's  English 
and  Rhetoric,  and  the  whole  of  Whately's  Rhetoric,  ej 
In  both  classes  lectures  were  given  on  the  theory  and  pra 
position,  reading  and  gesture. 

The  praxis  in  these  classes  has  embraced  compositions, 
and  readings.  In  the  Freshman  class  there  has  been  a  sp« 
tion  for  the  public  reading  in  the  competition  for  the  I 
In  the  Sophomore  class,  a  special  preparation  for  a  SopI 
bition. 

The  Junior  and  Senior  classes  have  had,  during  the  y 
original  orations,  essays  and  dramatic  readings. 

In  the  department  of  Englinh  Language  and  Literature,  t 
have  read  the  first  half  and  the  Sophomores  the  second  hall 
First  Steps  in  English  Literature,  and  have  read  and  criticif 
from  some  of  the  leading  English  authors. 

The  Juniors  have  read  (I)  Hadley's  Brief  History  of 
Language,  supplemented  by  instruction  from  Morris'  recei 
the  Prologue  to  the  (^antei-bury  Tales  (Carpenter's  English 
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Century),  supplemented  by  readings  from  Professor  Morley's  English 
writers ;  (3)  book  I  of  Spenser's  Faerie  Queen,  supplemented  by  readings 
from  Professor  Morley's  Brief  Sketch  of  English  Literature;  (4)  the 
Knight's  Tale,  Chaucer. 

The  Seniors  have  read  (1)  Hart's  History  of  English  Literature,  sup- 
plemented by  readings  from  Morley;  (2)  Craik's  English  of  Shake- 
speare ;  (3)  Bascom's  Philosophy  of  English  Literature. 

9.  Lectures. 

Lectures  have  been  given  during  the  year  on  the  following  subjects : 

To  the  Seniors,  on  anatomy  ^48),  comprising  the  '^  bones, 'muscles, 
ligaments,  arteries  and  nerves  of  the  human  body,"  by  Professor  Towler. 

To  the  Sophomores,  on  chemistry  (27),  by  Professor  Towler. 

To  the  Seniors,  on  geology  and  meteorology,  by  Professor  Smith. 

To  the  Juniors,  on  physics,  by  Professor  Smith. 

To  the  Sophomores,  on  natural  jtheology,  by  Professor  Smith. 

To  the  Seniors,  on  Latin  literature,  by  Professor  Nash. 

To  the  Juniors,  on  comparative  philology,  by  Professor  Siegmund. 

To  the  Seniors,  on  Greek  philosophy,  by  Professor  McDaniels. 

To  the  Sophomores  and  Freshmen,  on  English  composition,  by  Adjunct- 
Professor  Vail. 

To  the  Seniors  and  Juniors,  on  Christian  evidences  and  Ethics,  by  the 
late  President  Van  Rensselaer. 

To  the  Seniors,  on  Butler's  Analogy,  by  the  Chaplain. 

9  Prizes. 

1.  Horace  White  Essay  Medals. 

A  gold  medal  of  the  value  of  twenty-five  dollars,  and  a  silver  medal 
of  the  value  of  ten  dollars,  are  awarded,  at  the  end  of  each  academic 
year,  to  the  writers  of  the  two  best  English  essays  in  prose  or  verse. 
The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  William  P.  McKnight  of  the  class  of 
'77,'  and  the  second  to  Gerrit  Smith  of  the  graduating  class.  The  com- 
mittee of  award  consisted  of  the  Rev.  John  Cotton  Smith,  D.  D.,  the 
Rev.  Morgan  Dix,  D.  D.,  and  the  Rev.  Robert  J.  Nevin,  D.  D. 

2.  Horace  White  Rhetorical  Medal. 

A  gold  medal  of  the  value  of  thirty-five  dollars  is  awarded  annually  to 
the  member  of  the  Senior  or  Junior  class  who  delivers  the  best  original 
oration  at  the  public  competition  on  the  day  preceding  Commencement. 
The  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  William  P.  McKnight  of  the  class  of  '77. 
The  committee  consisted  of  the  Rev.  William  A.  Matson,  D.  D.,  the 
Rev.  Charles  R.  Hale,  D.  D.  the  Rev.  Robert  N.  Parke,  D.  D. 
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8.  The  Cobb  FHzea. 
Two  gold  med&ls  of  the  value  of  twenty  and  fifteen 
awarded  annually  to  the  writers  of  the  two  beat  ^saye  on  hi 
connected  with  English  literature.  The  competition  is  restr 
two  upper  claeseB.  The  committee  of  award  assigned  the  fit 
Mr.  William  Wilson  of  the  graduating  class ;  no  second 
made.  The  committee  ooniisted  of  the  }(eT.  William  D'Oi 
:he  Eev.  William  H.  Lord,  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Walsh. 

The -President's  prize  of  tioo,  ofllred  by  President  Pi 
Senior  olaee  for  proficiency  in  classical  studies,  to  be  deti 
ipecial  examinations  on  the  studies  in  their  department  fo 
course,  was  awarded,  in  part  (fifty  dollars)  to  Mr.  Herbert  it 
;he  graduating  class,  for  profioiency  in  the  Latin  studies  of 
The  committee  consisted  of  Professor  Francis  Philip  Na 
JL.B.,  late  Hobart-Profeesor  of  the  Latin  Language  and 
>he  Rev.  Charles  R.  Hale,  D.  D.,  the  Rev.  Cameron  Mann,  ii 

6.  Tb£  Foffulty -Prize. 
For  the  Faculty  prize  there  was  no  competion  the  present 

6.  Junior  Prize.  7.  The  Oreek  Prize.  8.  The  Latin  . 
There  were  no  competitions  for  the  above  prizes  the  presei 
'ear, 

9.  The  Mtglith  Prize. 
The  prize  of  twenty-five  dollars  given  annually  by  the  Adjui 
Vhite  Professor  to   the   member  of  the  Freshman  class  v 
lose  of  the  £aster  term,  shall  pass  the  best  examination  in  1 
tudies  of  the  year,  was  awai'ded  to  Mr.  Edward  C.  Herendc' 

10.  Exam  I  NAT!  o  MS. 

Examinations  of  all  classes  are  held  at  the  close  of  Trinity 
erms  on  all  the  studies  pursued  since  the  last  examination, 
onducted  both  orally  and  in  writing,  and  in  determining'  tl 
f  a  student,  examination  marks  have  equal  weight  with 
rades. 

11.  Mode  OP  Instkuction, 

Instruction  is  given  both  by  recitations  and  lectures,  the  t 
)  combine  the  oral  examination  of  the  study  of  the  text-h 
.udent  with  explanatory  lectures  and  criticisms  by  the  instn 
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12.  DtBCiPLniB. 

uniBtretion  of  diBoipline,  the  president  is  associated  witb 

of  the  faculty  holdiag  fnil  professional  chairs,  and  all  qnes- 

Jded  by  a  majority  vote.     In  case  of  an  equal  divisioo  the 

vote. 


13.  Gratuitovb  Aid. 
M  for  tnitton  are  remitted  at  the  disoretioo  of  the  president 
tons  applicants.     There  are  the  following  scholarships  : 

Laight  and  WatU  Scholanhips, 
Laight  scholarship  and  the  John  Watts  scholarship  are 
Lndation  of  tl.OOO,  the  interest  on  which  sums  is  for  the 
]  andergraduatea  in  the  college.    The  scholars  are  appointed 
>  of  the  diocese,  and  lAust  be  commnmcants  of  the  church. 

AyrauU  Baholarshxpa. 
.wenty  scholarships  founded  by  the  late  Hon.  Allen  Ayranlt, 
These  scholarshipB  yield  the  incumbents  tlOO  each,  per 
!  scholars,  on  this  foundation,  must  be  communicants  of 
fell  reported  of  for  character  and  scholarship  in  the  studies 
»  the  college  course  ;  they  must  be  students  in  the  regular 
idies  in  college,  and  have  in  view  the  sacred  ministry  of  the 

Fierrepont  Scholankips. 
three  scholarships  which  bear  this  name^  The  endowment 
1  each  scholar  receives  the  income  of  t2,000.  The  condi- 
BSme  as  those  of  the  Ayrault  scholarships,  except  that  the 
icholarshipB  may  he  given  to  the  sons  of  clergymen  of  the 
Spiscopal  church,  being  communicants,  in  case,  afler  the 
ilarships  shall  have  been  filled,  there  are  no  applicants  who 
ter  the  minisiry. 

14.  Statutes  and  Bt-laws. 
few  and  simple,  and  are  so  little  needed  that,  though  out  of 
onvenience  is  experienced  from  their  want. 

JBSCBIPTIOK  AND  VaLCB  OF  THE  PdBLIC  BuILDIMOS. 

e  buildings  are  the  same  as  heretofore  reported,  and  are 
3,000. 
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16.  Descbifttok  AMD  Vauss  of  othbb  Collbqe  Pbopi 
uity  from  Trinity  Cbnroh,  New  York,  equal  to  a  cap- 

J  of ( 

ahj  from  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Beligioo 
id  Learning  in  the  State  of  New  York,  equal  to  a  oapi- 

lof ; T.. 

itional,  from  the  sadte 

art  profeaeorehip  fund 

ice  White  professorship  fund 

idergast  proteasorBhip  fund 

plaiuoy  fund , 

suit  scholarship  fund 

repont  scholarship  fund 

1  Watts  scholarship  fund 

ry  Laigbt  Bcholarship  fund 

see  White  prizes,  annuity  equal  to  a  capital  of. 

b  prize  fund 

7  philosophical  apparatus 

lidcnt's  house : 

dence  of  Prendergast  professor 

owment  fund  not  specially  appropriated 

* 

17.  Rbvbnub. 
tingents  (including  tuition  and  room  rent)  from  stu- 

mts ! 

uity  from  Trinity  Church,  New  York 

uity  from  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Religion 

id  Learning 

art  professorship  fund 

ace  White  professorship  fund 

idei^st  professorship  fund 

eral  endowment  professorship  fund 

Eiult  scholarships 

re]iont  scholarships 

1  Watts  Hcholarsbipa 

ry  Laight  scholarships 

!.  of  president's  house 

:  of  medical  college 
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18.  Indebtedness. 
There  is  a  floating  debt  payable  by  sinking  flind  of $2 ,  650  00 

19.  ExPENDrruBEs. 

Salaries  of  president,  professors,  treasurer  and  secretary  . .     $10,040  40 
Contingent  expenses,  including  janitor's  salary 2 ,  747  95 

$12,788  35 

20.  Tabular  Statement. 

Conrses  of  study  (three)  :  Classical,  scientific  and  special. 

Number  of  professors 7 

Number  of  collegiate  students  during  the  year 38 

Number  of  graduates,  B.  A 7 

■  • 

Number  of  graduates,  B.  S 4 

11 

Whole  number  of  graduates  478 

Value  of  college  buildings  and  grounds $53 ,  000  00 

Value  of  library  and  apparatus 12,000  00 

Value  of  cabinet  and  minerals ;  .* 4,000  00 

Value  of  dwelling-houses 9,000  00 

Value  of  other  college  property 265 ,  923  70 

1  ———————— 

Grand  total  of  college  property $343,923  70 

Revenue  for  last  collegiate  year $12, 870  70 

Expenditures  for  last  collegiate  year 12, 788  35 

$91  35 

Revenue  of  scholarship  and  pri«e  funds $2 ,687  14 

21.  Fees,  etc. 

Tuition,  per  term,  twenty-five  dollars  ;  per  year,  fifty  dollars.  Room 
rent,  per  term,  five  dollars  ;  per  year,  ten  dollars.  Contingents,  per 
term,  ten  dollars  ;  per  year,  twenty  dollars. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by  the  undersigned,  who  are  a 
committee  of  the  board  of  tnistees  appointed  for  this  purpose. 

WILLIAM  STEVENS  PERRY, 

[seal.]  President. 

MORGAN  DIX, 

DAVID  S.  HALL. 

Committe  on  the  Jieport  to  tJie  Regents^ 


A 
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V.  UNIVERSnT  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  T( 
To  the  Regents  of  the  UhivertUy  of  the  State  of  New  York 
The  CouDcilof  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  ii 
rith  a  requiBition  of  the  Regents  of  the  UniverBity,  eobmi 
ng  report  for  the  last  collegiate  year,  ending  on  the  19tb 
;ember,  1876,  containing  a  jnat;  and  true  statement  of  facts, 
jTogress  and  condition  of  said  university  dnring  and  at  the 
rear,  in  respect  to  the  several  subject-matters  following,  viz 

1.    NUUBER  AND  BbSCBIPTION   OP   PBOFEBSORBHU 

The  professorships  in  said  university  during  said  year,  ai 
ly  the  council,  were  the  following: 

land  IT.  Department  of  Arts  and  Science. 

1.  Latin  Language  and  Literature.  2.  Greek  Language 
lure.  3.  Chemistry  and  Natural  History.  4.  Logic  and  Int< 
tf  oral  Philosophy.  5.  Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy  and 
I.  Civil  Engineering.  7.  Physiology  and  Analytical  Ch 
j^Dglish  Literature.  9.  Italian  Language  and  Literature, 
tnd  German  Language  and  Literature.  11.  Spanish  Lai 
literature.  12.  Hebrew  Language  and  Literature.  13.  Oi 
IrtB  of  Design. 

There  were  also  in  these  departments  adjunct  profeBBorshi] 
aatics,  of  Chemistry  and  Natural  Philosophy,  of  the  French . 
languages  and  Literature,  and  two  of  Civil  Engineering. 

ITT.  Department  of  Medicine. 
This  department  makes  a  separate  report,  as  required  by  t 

lY.  Depariment  of  Law. 
The  course  in  this  department  was  conducted  by  a  preside 
Tofessora. 

2.  Council  and  Several  Faculttes. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  members  of  the  council,  i 
Bside  in  the  city  of  New  York: 

Officers  of  the  CmmcU. 
John  Taylor  Johnston,  president. 
William  R.  Martin,  secretai-y. 
Morris  K.  Jesup,  treasurer. 
Howard  Crosby,  D.  D.,  LL.  D,,  chancellor. 
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Members  of  the  CouneUy 

Class  of  I812'ie. 
Hon.  William  B.  Maclay.  D.  B.  St.  John  Roosa,  M.  D. 

John  Taylor  Johnston.  John  Hall,  D.  D. 

George  Griswold.  D.  Willis  James. 

Samuel  J.  Tilden.  S.  Oakley  Vanderpoel,  M.  D. 

Class  of  1878-77. 

E.  P.  Rogers,  D.  D.  F.  W.  Lente.  M.  D. 

Howard  Crosby,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  W.  B.  Duncan. 

John  £.  Parsons.  Smith  E.  Lane. 

J.  W.  C.  Leveridge.  James  H.  Anderson,  M.  D. 

Class  0/1874-76. 

Charles  Butler.  Aaron  J.  Vanderpoel. 

William  M.  Vermilye.  William  A.  Wheelock. 

William  Allen  Butler.  Abram  S.  Hewitt. 

Morris  K.  Jesdp.  Rev.  S.  M.  Hamilton. 

Class  o/ 1876-79. 

Mancios  S.  Hutton,  D.  D.  George  H.  Moore. 

Robert  L.  Kennedy.  Augustus  F,  Smith. 

William  E.  Dodge.  Alexander  R.  Thompson,  D.  D. 

William  R.  Martin.  Benjamin  B.  Aycrigg,  M.  D. 

The  last  annual  meeting  of  the  council  was  held  on  the  21st  day  of 
October,  1875,  at  which  the  following  members  were  present: 

John  Taylor  Johnston.  Smith  E.  Lane. 

William  R.  Martin.  William  M.  Vermilye. 

D.  Willis  James.  D.  B.  St.  John  Roosa,  M.  D. 

Aaron  J.  Vanderpoel.  A.  R.  Thompson,  D.  D. 

William  B.  Maclay.  M.  S.  Hutton,  D.  D. 

J.  W.  C.  Leveridge.  Rev.  S.  M.  Hamilton. 

Other  meetings  of  the  council  were  held  during  the  year  on  the  fol- 
lowing days:  1875,  September  twenty-fourth,  December  second;  1876, 
February  third,  April  sixth,  June  first. 

The  faculties  of  the  university,  including  all  persons  charged  with  the 
duty  of  giving  instruction  therein  during  said  year,  consisted  of  the 
chancellor  and  sixty-two  other  instructors,  as  follows: 

I  and  IL  Departments  of  Arts  and  Science.  Fourteen  professors  and 
three  adjunct  professors. 
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III.  Department  of  Medicine.  Nineteen  professors,  on< 
feasor,  niic  aBsiBlants,  six  tutors  and  eight  lecturera. 

IV.  Department  of  Law.     A  president  and  four  profess^ 

The  other  officers  or  servants  of  the  UDiversity,  chargei 
other  than  those  of  public  instniction  during  said  year,  ^ 
and  an  assistant  janitor. 

The  names  of  the  several  persons  holding  offices   or 
university  during  said  year,  with  the  offices  or  places  1 
respectively,  and  the  salaries  or  annual  compensation  for  o 
allowed  to  each  of  them,  were  as  follows : 

Howard  Crosby,  D.  D.,  UL.  D,,  chancellor,  no  salary. 

land  II.  I>ep<irtmentii  of  Aria  and  Science. 

E.  A.  Johnson,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Latin  Languag 
ture,  and  President  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  #3,500. 

John  W.  Draper,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry 
History,  and  President  of  the  Facuky  of  Science,  (3,600. 

Benjamin  N.  Martin,  D.  D.,  L.  H.  D,,  Professor  of  Logi 
and  Moral  Philosophy,  History  and  Knglish  Literature,  t3 

Henry  M.  Baird,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Greek  Langua, 
ture,  13,500. 

George  W.  Coakley,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics, 
loBphy  and  Astronomy,  and  Secretary  of  the  Faculties,  $3 

Richard  H.  Bull,  A,  M,,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering 
Professor  of  Mathematics,  $2,000. 

Henry  Draper,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Ans 
istry,  and  Adjunct  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Natural  H 

Charles  D.  Morris,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  English  Literatn: 

Vicenzo  Botta,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Italian  Languaj 
ture,  fees. 

Charles  Carroll,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  the  French  and  Germ 
and  Literature,  t2,000. 

Luis  F.  Mantilla,  A.  M.,  Fi-ofessorof  the  Spanish  Langua 
ture,  fees. 

Borden  P.  Bowne,  A.  M,,  Adjunct  Professor  of  the  Fre 
man  Languages  and  Literature,  (500. 

Alexander  Meyrowitz,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  the  Hebrew  1 
Literature,  fees. 

John  J.  Stevenson,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Geology,  tl,20i 

Arthur  Spielmann,  B.  S.,  C.  E.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Ci 
ing,  fees. 
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rash,  B.  S.,  C.  E.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Civil  Engineer- 
Uchards,  Professor  of  Art,  fees. 

III.  Department  of  Medicine, 
lent  makes  a  separate  report.' 

IV.  D^tartment  of  Law, 
E,.  Davies,  LL.  D.,  preaident,  no  salary, 
ifield  Smith,  A.  M.,  professor,  fees. 
[I.  Jaques,  LL.  B.,  professor,  fees. 
oore,  LL.  D.,  professor,  fees. 
CIS  Stone,  A.  M.,  professor,  fees. 
tthewB,  janitor,  tSOO. 

3.    KOUBEB  OF    StUDBNTB. 

lumber  of  students,  nndergradualea,  in  the   nniversity 

r  was: 

rtmentB  of  Arts  and  Science 139 

[>f  graduates  at  the  annual  Commenoeroent  on  the  22d  of 

rtment  of  Arts  and  Science 18 

students  in  the  School  of  Art  was 1 1 

students  in  the  (TIT)  Department  of  Medicine  was. .    480 
students  in  the  {IV)  Department  of  Law  was 68 

the  Departments  of  Arts  and  of  Science,  the  ages  of  the 

were  as  follows : 

age 27 

ge 16 

e.' I9| 

ates  of  1876: 

ige  was 27 

ge  was , 18 

e  was 22 

4.   C1.ASSIFICATION    OF  SniDENTB. 

and  II.  Departments  of  Arts  and  Science. 
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Sophomore  class 46 

Freshman  class 40 

School  of  art 11 

150 

III.  Dqnirtment  of  Medicine. 
No  classification. 480 

• 

IV.  D€p<xrtmerU  of  Lav). 

Senior  class 36 

Junior  class 22 

58 

5.    COMKENCEMBNT  BxBBOISBB. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  scheme  of  the  last  Commencement: 

XJnivkbsity  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
CoinriMncemenJt  Week,  1876. 

Taesday,  June  twentieth,  at  10  a.  m.,  examinations  for  admisfflon,  in 
the  council  room.    At  2  p.  k.,  annual  meeting  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

Wednesday,  June  twenty-first,  at  10.80  a.  m.,  Commencement  exer- 
cises at  the  Academy  of  Music,  Fourteenth  street  and  Irving  place. 
At  6  p.  M.,  annual  meeting  of  the  Alunmi  Association,  in  the  council 
room  at  the  university. 

Grand  marshal,  Chas.  Quackenbush  Freeman. 

President  of  the  class,  Baldwin  George  Cooke. 

COMMENCEMENT  DAY. 

Ordbb  of  Ezbbcibes. 

MUSIC,  Oybrturb  —  La  Gazza  Ladra Roitini. 

MySIC,  March.  .... ; Qrc^Ua. 

Pbatbb. 
MUSIC,  Prayer — Martha '. FMovf, 

1.  GREEK  SALUTATORY  ORATION .Heniy  Clay  Alvord,  Bolton,  Conn. 

MUSIC  —  Girofle  Girofla. Le  Qfcq. 

2.  ENGLISH  SALUTATORY  ORATION  . . . .  Wm.  Robt  Thompson,  Brooklyn. 
MUSIC— La  Petit  Musquetier Wiegand. 

8.  ORATION  — The  True  Idea  of  Success  in  Life, 

Lyman  Sewall  Linson,  Greenpoint,  L  I. 
MUSIC,  March  —  Company  G. Qraf^Ma, 

4.  ORATION— Science  and  Religion. .  .James  MUler  Riker,  Sciaalenbui^,  K.  J. 
MUSIC ,  Waltz  —  Du  and  Du BtswM. 

5.  PHILOSOPfflCAL  ORATION  —  Progress  of  Three  Generatione, 

Edward  Victor  Moffat. 


/ 
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MUSIC— SELBonoNS— La  Juive. Ettievy. 

6.  ORATION— Superatition Edwin  Bolts  Rice,  New  York  city. 

MUSIC,  Galop — Clear  the  Track £»rau8S, 

7.  ORATION  —  Defects  of  our  Higher  Education. 

Jacob  Van  Wagoner,  New  Milford,  N.  J. 

MUSIC  — The  Chimes Budiek. 

*%.  ORATION—  Archimedes. David  Daniel  Smeaton,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

0.  ORATION— Grounds  of  Hope  for  the  Future  of  Our  Country, 

WiUard  Clinton  Fisk,  Jersey  City. 
MUSIC,  Sbubgtions — Lohengrin Woffn&r. 

10.  ORATION  —  Moral  Courage Charles  Warren  Hunt,  New  York  city. 

MUSIC,  SsLBcnoNS — La  Jolie  Parfumeuse. Offenbach, 

11.  ORATION— The  Coming  Arthur,  with  Valedictory  Addresses, 

Ernest  Howard  Crosby,  New  York  city. 

MUSIC,  Paktasia- Apollo GhingL 

Messrs.  George  Henry  and  George  Portlock  Janes,  appointed  to  speak,  have  been 

excuaed  at  their  own  request. 

«■» 

Awcvrd  of  FeBowMps. 

Award  of  Butler  Eucleian  prizes  for  the  best  Essays  in  English  Composition  by 

members  of  the  Eucleian  Society. 

Beffuiar  DegrwB  Oaitferred. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Alts  wlU  be  conferred  upon  the  following  candi- 
dates, viz. : 

1.  Ernest  Howard  Crosby,  First  Fellow. 

2.  Henry  Clay  Alvord,  Second  Fellow. 

3.  William  Robert  Thompson,  Third  Fellow. 

4.  Edwhi  Botts  Rice. 

5.  Jacob  Van  Wagoner. 

0.  Lyman  Sewell  linson. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  in  Science  will  be  conferred  upon  the  following  candi- 
dates, viz.; 

1.  Charles  Ripley  Gillett.  6.  Charles  Warren  Hunt. 
3.  Edwin  Victor  Moffat.                           7.  David  Daniel  Smeaton. 
3.  James  Mills  Hiker.                                8.  Willard  Clinton  Fisk. 

i.  George  Portlock  Janea  9.  Chas.  Quackenbush  Freeman. 

5.  Qeoige  Henry.  10.  Stoycll  Cady  Parsons. 

A  certificate  of  proficiency  in  the  partial  course  will  be  conferred  upon  Joseph 
William  Stickler. 

The  degree  of  Civil  Engineer  will  be  conferred  upon: 

1.  Charles  Ripley  Gillett  5.  David  Daniel  Smeaton. 

3.  James  Mills  Riker.  6.  Chas.  Qaackenbush  Freeman. 

3.  Qeoige  Portlock  Janes.  7.  Baldwin  Gardner  Cooke. 

4.  Charles  Warren  Hunt  8.  Eugene  D.  Bagen. 

9.  Stoyell  Cady  Parsons. 

*  Bxcoaad  on  accoimt  of  domestic  affllctioii. 
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The  degree  of  Muter  of  ArlBvillboconferred,  in  course,  upoa  Bt 
Bubert  O.  Remsen,  William  H.  Hoff. 

Himorary  Degree*  OoT^mred. 
The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  apon  John  Jacob  Anderson. 
The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinltj  upon  Rev.  Chu-les  H    Bain 
UsuTj,  Rev.  Qeorge  Zabriskie  Gray,  Rev.  Cbas.  Stuart  Vedder. 
The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  upon  Rev.  William  G.  T.  Sbedd. 
BEKKDicnoir. 
MUSIC  — College  aire. 

6.  Tbbus. 
The  t«riiis  or  sessions  for  studies  in  the  university  dur 
were  the  following: 

I  and  II,  DepcartmenU  of  Arte  and  Scmice. 
In  these  departments  there  were  three  terms;  the  first 
IQth  of  September,  I8TS,  and  ended  with  the  Christraai 
second  began  on  the  3d  of  January,  1876,  and  ende<f  w 
vacation  of  one  week  from  the  first  Monday  of  April ;  : 
began  on  the  second  Monday  of  April  and  ended  with  C( 
day,  on  the  22d  day  of  June,  1876. 

III.  DqMrtment  o/  Medicine. 
In  this  department  there  were  two  sessions;  the  winter 
on  the  first  Monday  of  October,  1876,  and  contiimed  until 
of  February,  1876;  the  summer  course  began  on  the  first  < 
and  continued  until  the  first  Monday  of  October,  1876. 

IV.  The  D^artment  of  Late. 

In  this  department  the  studies  of  the  year  were  pursued 

terms  of  twelve  weeks  each  without  intermission,  except 

recess  of  one  week.     The  first  tenu  began  on  the  first  Moi 

her,  1 875,  and  the  last  term  ended  on  the  tliird  Wednesday 

The  following  is  the  calendar  for  thelneit  collegiate  yea 
the  Departments  of  Arts  and  Science: 
1876. 
September  19.  Examination  for  admission. 
September  20.  Opening  of  first  term. 
December.  Christmas  recess. 
1877. 
'January  'L  Opening  of  second  term;  day  of  prayer  for 
Thursday, 
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April.  Vacation  of  one  week  from  first  Monday. 

April.  Opening  of  second  term,  second  Monday. 

May  25.**  Annual  examinations. 

June  20.  Examinations  for  admission. 

June  14.  Commencement  day. 

June  14.  Vacation  to  third  Wednesday  in  September. 

» 

There  will  be  an  intermission  of  college  duties  on  such  days  as  are 
made  public  holidays  by  law  or  government  recommendation,  and  Good 
Friday  when  it  occurs  in  term  time. 

3,  Subjects  and  Course  of  Study. 

The  subgraduate  course  of  study  in  each  class  in  said  university  during 
the  said  year  was  as  follows: 

Z  Departfn£»U  of  Arts, 

Latin  Langiuige  and  Literature. — The  Latin  studies  of  the  Senior  class 
were  pursued  during  the  first  and  second  terms.  In  the  first  term  thuy 
read  the  Trinummus  of  Plautus,  and  the  first  and  a  part  of  the  second 
book  of  Lucretius.  In  their  second  term  their  reading  was  the  Andria 
of  Terence,  three  satires  of  Juvenal  and  one  of  Persius,  and  selections 
from  the  Annals  and  Histories  of  Tacitus.  Lectures  and  reviews  were 
given  from  time  to  time. 

The  Junior  class  read,  during  the  second  term,  the  satires  and  epistles 
of  Horace. 

The  Sophomore  class,  in  the  third  term,  read  satires  of  Horace  from 
books  I  and  II,  and  once  a  week  wrote  Latin  exercises  from  Arnold's 
Latin  Prose  Composition. 

The  Freshman  class,  in  the  first  term,  read  the  twenty-second  book  of 
Livy,  and  a  few  odes  of  Horace.  In  the  third  term  they  read  further  in 
the  odes  of  Horace. 

Exercises  in  writing  I^atin  occupied  one  day  in  the  week  during  the 
terms.  Lessons  were  also  recited  in  Zumpt's  Latin  grammar,  and  occa- 
sional lectures  were  given  on  the  authors  read  in  each  one  of  the  three 
lower  classes. 

Greek  Langvuge  and  Literature. — The  Senior  class,  during  the  first 
term,  read  the  Ph»do  of  Plato ;  several  of  the  minor  epistles  of  the 
New  Testament  (Phillipians,  Colossians,  1st  and  2d  Timothy)  critically, 
and  attended  a  course  of  lectures  on  Greek  literature,  from  the  origin  of 
Lyric  poetry  to  the  end  of  the  Byzantine  period. 

The  Junior  class,  during  the  third  term,  read  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles, 
and  had  a  course  of  lectures  on  Greek  literature,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Mythic  period  to  the  time  of  Homer  and  Heriod.     The  course  was 
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preceded  by  a  few  lectures  on  the  antiqaity  imd  origin  i 
alphabetic  writiDg  among  the  Greeks. 

The  Sophomore  class,  during  the  second  term,  studied  De: 
Corona,  with  selections  from  the  oration  of  .iSschiDes  (Pi 
edition),  and  had  a  course  on  Greek  physical  geograph] 
antiquities  as  exemplified  by  the  remains  of  the  Pelasgio  citi 
(Myoenie  Tiryns,  etc.),  Athens,  etc. 

The  Freshman  class  studied,  the  first  term,  selections  ft 
sixth  and  seventh  books  of  Herodotus;  during  the  secoi 
terms,  the  Memorabilia  of  Xenophon  and  Homer's  Odyssej 

Throughout  the  year  they  had  a  weekly  exercise  in  trai 
English  into  Greek,  going  through  the  whole  of  Professor 
cisea  in  some  of  the  more  didScult  principles  of  Greek  syni 
1874). 

Logic  and  Philosophy,  PoliHcai  Ecotuymy  and  Rhetoric- 
first  term,  the  Professor  had  charge  of  the  Senior  and  J 
for  an  hour  each,  daily. 

Seniors.  —  The  Seniors  studied  moral  philosophy  in  th 
Dr.  Hopkins,  entitled  "The  Law  of  Love,  etc."  They  < 
four  days  of  the  week  and  read  the  whole  of  the  volume  ^ 
elucidation  from  the  professor. 

The  remaining  day  was  occupied  with  alternate  exercisf 
oompositioD  by  the  class,  and  lectnres  by  the  professor,  on 
of  revealed  religion.  In  this  course  the  skeptical  theorie 
day,  together  with  those  of  the  past,  were  largely  diaonf 
direct  evidences  presented. 

Juniors.  —  The  Junior  class  was  under  instruction  in  thi 
for  one  hour  daily  throughout  the  year.  During  the  fir 
were  engaged  with  the  study  of  psyohology.  They  read 
most  of  the  elaborate  treatise  of  President  Porter,  with  i 
and  explanation  as  the  subject  called  for ;  some  portions  of 
were  omitted,  particularly  that  on  the  im^natiou  (par 
YI),  which  it  was  deemed  preferable  to  discuss  by  lecture 
reasoning  (including  ch.  Yl,  Til  and  YIII  of  part  3d] 
reserved  for  more  extended  study  in  the  form  of  logic  ;  an 
upon  final  cause  in  part  fourth.  With  these  exception 
volume  was  carefully  studied  for  four  days  of  the  week. 

In  the  second  term  the  hour  of  study  was  devoted  to  mc 
which  was  pursued  in  Weber's  Outline  of  Universal  H 
latter  half  of  the  book  treating  "the  modern  period"  n 
the  subject  was  brought  down  to  the  close  of  the  Napoleoi 

For  the  third  term  the  class  had  logic,  for  which  "  Thorn] 
of  the  Laws  of  Thought "  furnished  the  text-book.    The  eu 
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of  in  the  first  half  of  the  volume  having  been  already  discussed  in  con- 
nection with  psychology,  the  latter  half  only  was  studied.  To-  this 
were  added  lectures  upon  the  more  important  of  the  logical  discussions 
of  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton  and  of  John  Stuart  Mill.  These  exercises  occu- 
pied the  class  for  three  days  of  each  week.  During  this  time,  one  day 
of  each  week  was  devoted  to  the  subject  of  natural  theology,  which 
was  treated  wholly  by  lectures  from  the  professor. 

A  coarse  of  lectures  upon  rhetorical  criticism,  with  extended  illustra- 
tions from  the  best  English  anthdrs,  was  given  to  the  class  duiing  the 
year,  occupying,  with  alternate  exercises  in  composition,  one  day  of 
each  week. 

Sophomores.  —  The  Sophomores  were  assigned  to  the  Professor 
during  the  third  term  for  one  hour  of  instruction,  daily,  in  political 
economy.  This  departure  from  preceding  years  arose  from  the  changes 
conse(|uent  upon  the  death  of  Professor  E.  H.  Gillett,  and  the  necessity 
of  adapting  the  course  of  instruction  hereto.  In  these  changes,  the 
subject  of  political  economy  was  assigned  to  the  professor  who  had  it  in 
charge  for  many  years  prior  to  the  election  of  Professor  Gillett. 

The  study  was  pursued  in  the  text-books  of  Professor  Perry,  the  first 
three-fourths  of  which  were  carefully  read  and  recited,  in  exercises  which 
occupied  four  days  of  the  week.  The  remaining  day  was  devoted  to 
exercises  in  English  composition,  and  to  lectures  on  the  principles  of 
rhetoric. 

Freshmen.  —  The  Freshmen  attended  the  Professor  daily  for  one  hour 
during  the  second  term,  and  made  a  faithful  and  assiduous  study  of 
Whately's  Rhetoric,  the  last  of  the  four  parts  of  the  treatise  being, 
however^  omitted.  The  study  was  accompanied  with  exercises  in  English 
composition  on  assigned  subjects,  and  with  exercises  in  declamation,  the 
two  together  occupying  one  day  of  each  week. 

Lectures  were  also  given  in  pronounciation  and  the  use  of  words. 

All  the  subjects  studied  in  the  department  were  carefully  reviewed, 
and  formed  the  subject  of  examination  for  the  most  part  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  while  the  students  were  required  to  take  notes  of  all  the  lec- 
tures delivered  to  them,  and  to  present  those  notes  for  inspection  to  the 
profeBsor. 

MathemcUics.  —  In  this  fltudy  the  Freshman  class  studied  Loomis' 
Treatise  on  Algebra  during  the  first  and  second  terms;  examples  were 
given  to  the  class  which  were  not  contained  in  the  text-book,  and  which 
each  member  of  the  class  was  required  to  work  out  at  home  and  bring 
to  the  professor  carefully  written  out;  the  third  term  was  given  of 
Loomis'  Geometry. 

The  Sophomore  class,  daring  the  first  term,  studied  the  general  princi- 
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pleB  of  trigonometrical  analysifl  with  their  application  to 
nometry  and  to  the  measarementA  of  heights  and  distances  t 
ing;  the  computation  of  the  diameter  of  the  earth  and  of 
and  magnitude  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  illustrated  the  ni 
branch  of  the  trigonometry;  many  of  the  lunar  distances 
the  American  Nautical  Almanao  vere  recomputed  by  the 
third  term  the  class  studied  the  principles  of  analytical  g' 
their  applioatioDB  to  conic  seotions. 

The  Junior  class  received  a  coarse  of  lectures  on  the  dii 
integral  calculus  and  on  analytical  mechanics,  which  wen 
study  of  natural  philosophy  when  requisite;  the  class 
Loomis'  Natural  Philosophy  in  connection  with  lectures  on 
jects  with  the  aid  of  the  calculus.  These  lectures  ran  thn 
the  three  terms.  The  principal  part  of  the  third  term, 
devoted  to  a  course  of  lectures  on  astronomy. 

Modem  Languagte.  —  The  Junior  class  pursued  the  stud 
an  hour  daily  during  the  first  term, 

Chemutry  and  Natural  Science. — The  Sophomore  ol 
lectures  and  recitations  in  general  chemistry  during  the  fin 
terms  an  hour  daily. 

The  Senior  class,  during  the  seoond  and  third  terms,  attt 
of  lectures  on  geology  and  botany. 

The  following  is  a  scheme  of  the  iuU  course  in  the  d 
arts  : 

Freshman  class.  —  First  term :  First  hour,  mathematics ; 
6reek  ;  third  hour,  Latin.  Second  term :  First  hour,  i 
second  hour,  Greek  ;  third  hour,  rhetoric.  Third  l«rm : 
mathematics  ;  second  hour,  Greek  ;  third  hour,  Latin. 

Sophomore  class,  —  First  term  :  First  hour,  chemistry  ; 
'  trigonometry  (each  Monday,  essays  or  declamations) ;  third 
literatnre.  Second  term :  First  hour,  chemistry  ;  second 
nometry ;  third  hour,  Greek.  Third  term  :  First  hour,  p< 
omy ;  second  hour,  Latin  ;  third  hoar,  analytical  geomc 
cuius. 

Junior  class.  —  First  term :  First  hour,  German ;  secon< 
lectual  philosophy  and  natural  theology ;  third  hour,  natura 
Second  term :  First  hour,  modern  history  and  history  of 
second  hour,  Latin ;  third  hour,  natural  philosophy.  Third 
hour,  astronomy  ;  second  hour,  logic  and  comparative  phyi 
phy  ;  third  hour,  Greek. 

Senior  class.  —  Fii-st  term :  fVst  hour,  moral  science  and 
revealed  religion ;  second  hour,  Latin  ;  third  hour,  Greek,  t 
First  hour,  geology ;  second  hour,  constitutional  law ;  third 
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Third  term :  First  hour,  hotany  ;   second  hour,  international  law  ;  third 
hour,  physiology. 

There  were  exercises  in  composition  and  declamation  in  the  Freshman, 
Sophomore  and  Junior  classes  during  the  hours  with  the  professor  of 
rhetoric  ;  also,  essays,  reviews,  forensic  discussions  in  the  Senior  class 
during  the  first  and  second  terms. 

IL  Department  of  Science. 

In  this  department,  instruction  was  given  by  the  professors  as  follows : 

Preparatory  or  Freshman  class.  —  During  this  year  the  course  pursued 
was  the  same  as  that  in  the  department  of  arts,  except  that  the  study  of 
the  French  and  German  languages  was  substituted  for  that  of  Latin  and 
Greek. 

First  year,  or  Sophomore  class.  —  First  term:  EListory  of  English 
literature  (Spalding),  plane  trigonometry  (Loomis),^  chemistry  (Draper), 
exercises  in  English  composition. 

Second  term :  Spherical  trigonometry  (Loomis),  rhetoric  (Whately), 
chemistry  (Draper),  exercises  in  English  composition. 

Third  term:  Political  economy,  analytical  geometry  and  calculus 
(Loomis),  lineal  drawing,  draughting  by  plans,  elevations  and  sections. 

Second  year,  or  Junior  class.  — First  term:  Natural  philosophy,  intel- 
lectual philosophy  (Porter),  natural  theology,  with  English  composition 
and  original  declamations,  German. 

Second  term:  Modem  history  (Smyth),  history  of  civilization  (Guizot), 
zoology,  natural  philosophy. 

Third  term :  German  or  French,  logic  (Thompson),  comparative  phys- 
ical geography  (Guyot),  astronomy. 

Third  year,  or  Senior  class.  —  First  term:  Moral  science  (Hopkins), 
German,  analytical  chemistry,  lectures. 

Second  term:  Natural  and  constitutional  law,  geology,  lectures,  analyt- 
ical chemistry. 

Third  term:  International  law  (Woolscy),  botany,  lecliires;  clu^miHtiy, 
lectures;  comparative  physiology. 

In  the  laboratory,  for  instruction  in  practical  chcniistry,  have  been 
introduced  various  improvements  of  the  best  schools  in  Europe,  to  enable 
the  students  to  become  familiar  with  the  qualitative  and  quantitative 
analysis  of  substances,  the  principles  of  chemical  researcli  as  applied  to 
agriculture  and  the  manufacturing  arts,  photography,  assaying,  the  use 
of  the  microscope  and  the  physical  examinations  of  tlie  various  animal 
products  and  secretions. 

Course  in  CivU  JEhgineering,  —  This  course  is  connected  with  the 
department  of  science.  Students  in  this  course  are  not  required  to  study 
the  modem  languages.    Instruction  was  given  as  follows: 


4  Literary  CohhBQEs. 

First  year,  or  Sophomore  ciass.  —  First  terra:  Geometry  o\ 
ilide,  conic  Hectione  by  synthetic  method  (Looiuis),  trigoooi 
\A  spherical  (Loomis),  industrial  drawing  (Mahan),  with  m 
ents  and  gi^ometrical  demonstrations,  descriptive  geometi 
lemistiy  (Draper),  political  economy  (Waylaud)  and  > 
nglisii  oompoBitiori. 

Second  term;  Lineal  perspective,  continued;  leveling,  topt 
;Id  operations;  prineiplcs  of  architecture,  elements  of  desig 
sometry  (Loomis),  chemistry  (Draper),  history  of  Englii 
ipalding),  with  exercises  in  English  composition. 

Second  year,  or  Junior  class. — First  term:  Natural 
joomis),  higher  surveying  (Geodesy),  marine  surveying, 
raphy  and  topogi'aphical  drawing,  drawing  by  plans,  ele 
ictions,  natural  theology,  intelleutnal  philosophy  (Porter), 
lage,  English  composition,  and  original  declamations. 

Second  terra:  General  theoiy  of  equations,  natural 
>>omis),  differential  and  integral  calculus  (Smyth),  mod 
istory  of  civilization  (GuiKOt),  English  composition,  and  or 

Third  term:  Astronomy  (Loomis),  mechanics  of  engii 
•ciiiteoture,  statics,  dynamics,  stability  of  structures,  strenj 
als  (Mosety),  logic  (Thomson),  comparative  physical 
3uizot),  original  declaraations. 

Third  year,  or  Senior  class. — First  term:  Strains  on  roi 
,c.  (Stoney),  theory  of  machines, 'machinery,  steam  engii 
ves,  moral  science  (Hopkins),  evidences  of  revealed  religi 
nalogy),  physiology,  essays,  reviews,  forensic  discussions, 
eolamations. 

Second  term:  lioads  an<l  railroads,  retaining  walls,  specif 
itimates,  natural  and  constitutional  law  (Story),  geology 
lemistry,  forensic  discussions  and  original  declamations. 
Third  term:  Construction  of  canals,  aqueducts,  water-w< 
id  drains,  analytical  chemistry,  botany,  international  law 
A  thesis  on  some  engineering  subject  will  be  require! 
udent  before  graduation.  This  thesis  must  be  approved  bj 
id  filed  with  the  librarian  of  the  university. 
Degree  confen-ed,  that  of  civil  engineer, 

ISchool  of  Art. — The  school  of  art  is  also  connected  with 
ent  of  Science,  and  the  course  of  instruction  was  as  followi 
Elementary  drawing  in  lead  pencils  and  crayon,  from  ez 
e  round,  from  nature,  and  from  living  models;  painting 
ater  colors,  from  examples  from  nature  and  from  living  r 
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!es  of  composition;  ornament;  the  arts  of  ilesign  and  thei 
and  advantage  to  the  mechanic  arts. 

III.  Department  of  Medicine. 
krtment  makes  a  Reperate  report  as  reqnired  by  the  Regenti^ 

IV^.  Department  of  Law. 
of  tbe  law  school  is  carefnl  instruction  in  the  law,  with 
rough  preparation  for  practice  in  any  of  the  States. 
ce  of  pleading  received  attention,  in  the  belief  that  there  i 
d  at  the  present  time  of  chocking  the  prevailing  tendenc 
,  study  which  ia  useful  in  giving  clear  viewe  of  principle 
es  to  accurate  practice ;  while  the  study  of  procedure  wa 
the  Code  of  New  York,  in  which  gentlemen  preparing  fo 
hat  State  receive  a  thorough  drill, 

ne  of  studies  embraced  the  history  of  the  law,  jurisprudenci 
law,  international  law  and  municipal  law. 
krious  heads  of  municipal  law,  including  coromon  law,  equit 
law,  much  the  larger  portion  of  the  time  and  attention  wa 
Q;iven,  the  design  being  that  the  student  shall  get  a  con 
and,  at  the  same  time,  a  minute  and  exact  view  of  all  il 
pics;  and  every  subject  prescribed  for  examination  by  tli 
Supi'eme  Court  of  New  York  is  included  in  the  course  i 
iw,  the  studies  of  which  are  classified  as  follows : 
nd  personal  property  :  Personal  rights,  domestic  relationi 
iCts  in  general,  agency,  bailment,  bills  and  notes,  guarantei 
,  sales,  shipping,  bankrupts,  executors  and  administrator 
3,  ; 

)erty  :  Titles  and  conveyancing, 
■"""'  law. 

uity,  evidence,  the  New  York  syste  of  practici 
e,  surrogate  and  admiralty  practice. 
used  were:  Poraeroy's  Municipal  Law;  Blackstone 
tent's  Commentaries  (vols.  1  and  4);  Washburn  o 
Parsons  on  Contracts  ;  Addison  on  Torts  ;  Willard 
lence,  by  Potter ;  Greenleaf  on  Evidence  (vol.  I 
wJing ;   the  Code  of  Procedure ;  Select  Titles  of  tl 


1  given  on  these  subjects : 

1  text-books,  read  in  course  and  recited  in  class,  wii 

J  the  study  of  topics  from  the  books. 
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2.  By  leotureB  by  the  professor  on  topics  not  treated  in  the 
yt  requiring  fuller  or  more  practical  treatment. 

3.  By  lectures  by  le&dlng  members  of  the  bar. 

■  4.  By  moot  courts,  held  every  Friday  in  the  law  library  bj 
professors,  in  which  cases  assigned  to  students  will  be  argued 
on  points  prepared  by  the  student.  It  is  proposed  to  hold  a  j 
the  end  of  each  term,  by  a  jury  drawn  from  the  university. 

5.  By  drawing  process,  pleadings,  and  all  the  papers  in  act 
order. 

6.  By  preparing  written  opinions  on  oases  assigned. 

Lectures  were  delivered  by  the  professors  upon  some  of  th 
topics  during  the  year : 

1.  Classification  of  subjects  and  methods  of  stndy. 

2.  The  sources :  (a)  The  Corpus  juris  and  the  Latin  of 
[b)  The  early  English  Latin  treatises,  (c)  The  English  treat! 
man  French  and  the  year  books,  {d)  Text  writers  and  coi 
before  Blackstone.  («)  Commentators  on  the  commentaries 
*tone,  and  the  estimate  of  his  work  since  his  day.  (/)  Treati 
IS  a  science  since  Blackstone  and  since  Bentham,  by  English 
[can  text  writers. 

3.  Digests  and  reports ;  how  to  use  them. 

4.  Practical  conveyancing  and  searching  titles. 
6.  The  clerical  duties  of  the  attorney's  office. 

6.  The  science  of  jurisprudence,  classification,  codification. 

7.  Law  reform  in  England. 

8.  Law  refoim  in  America. 

The  classes  attended  lectures  on  each  secular  day,  except  1 
Saturday ;  and  at  each  lecture  every  student  was  called  upo 
bo  the  professor,  and  to  discuss  one  or  more  points  of  the  sul 
joneideration. 

8.   EXBBCISBS. 

I  and  II.  Departments  of  Arts  and  Science. 
In  these  departments  the  Seniors  and  Juniors  were  each  i 
leliver  orations  of  their  own  composition,  and  the  Sophomores 
nen  selected  orations,  once  in  each  term,  in  the  presence  of 
lents,  immediately  after  the  devotional  exercises  in  the  cha] 
yere  regal.trly  criticised  by  the  chancellor.  There  were  also 
dses  of  declamation  and  essay  reading  alternately,  with  the  { 
hetoric.  In  the  college  societies  the  students  had  fecilities  c 
:ind,  with  constant  debates.     '" 
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lY.  Depca-tment  of  Lafa. 
>artmeiit  a  club  has  been  formed  among  the  stndents,  which 
week,  and  in  which  questions  of  law  are  diBOussed  by  oonii- 
and  a  decieion  awarded  by  a  student  presiding, 

9.  Exhibitions  and  Pbize  Contests. 
/,  Dtparltnent  of  Arts. 
of  Abraham  Ogdeo  Butler,  of  the  class  of  18G3,  provision 
<r  two  prizes  annually  to  members  of  the  Euclian  Society, 
essays,  to  be  awarded  by  a  committee  named  by  the  tes- 
were  awarded,  the  first  to  William  Robert  Thompson,  and 
y  James  Henry  Darlington. 

iwshipH,  one  of  (300,  the  aeoond  of  $200,  and  the  third  of 
njoyed  for  one  year  after  graduation  by  the  most  meritori- 
n  this  department,  have  been  established.  The  ose  of  these 
B  conditioned  upon  ezaminations  during  the  fellowship  year, 
^warded  at  the  annual  Commencement,  in  June,  1876,  as 
first,  of  $300,  to  Ernest  H.  Crosby;  the  second,  of  t200, 
Alvord ;  the  third,  of  tloo,  to  Wm.  R.  Thompson. 

IV.  Dgpartmmi  of  Late. 
lartment  the  following  prizes  have  been  established, -to  be 
Commencement  upon   the   report  of  committees  of  the 
ictation  of  this  department. 

of  $250  for  the  beat  essay  of  positive  merit,  on  a  subject 
1  January.     A  condition  precedent  of  the  award  was  that 
ould  have  passed  a  eatiafactory  written  examination, 
of  1 100  for  the  best  examination  for  degree,  by  papers  or 
ers  to  printed  questions. 
of  tlOO  for  the  best  oral  examination  for  degree. 

awarded  at  the  annual  Commencement,  held  16th  May, 

>ws  :  That  of  $250  to  Charl  !S  Cornelius  Bull,  A.  B.,  of  the 

f  the  City  of  New  York,  for  an  essay  on  "  The  Sanction 

•iial  Law;  its  nature  and  force,  if  in  any  proper  sense  of 

>n  exist ;  with  special  reference  to  the  proposed 

'ourts  and  Arbitrations,  as  sources  of  any  sanction ; " 

wa  Gaul  Alger,  A.  B.,  Yale  College,  for  the  best 

that  of  tlOO  to  James  Burton  Butler,  Syracuse 

i8t  oral  examination, 

10.    EXUUNATIOHB, 

or  admission,  as  published  in  (he  annual  oatal(^n«B, 
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I.  Department  of  Arts. 

In  mathematics :  Algebra  to  equations  of  the  second  degn 
geometry. 

In  Latin :  Four  books  of  Cffisar'e  Commentaries,  sii  book 
j£neid,  six  select  orations  of  Cicero,  Sallnst's  Catiline,  Sal 
thine  War,  or  the  Eclogues  of  Virgil,  together  with  twelv< 
Arnold's  LatiD  Prose  Composition. 

In  Greek :  Three  books  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  one  boot 
Iliad,  with  prosody. 

Prerequisites:  Thorough  preparation  in  arithmetic  and  Ei 
mar,  a  knowledge  of  descriptive  and  classical  geography,  X. 
history  and  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities. 

II.  I>^artment  of  Science. 

For  admission  to  the  class  of  the  first  year,  the  candidate  i 
examination  in  arithmetic,  English  grammar,  geography,  V. 
history,  the  whole  of  Loomis'  algebra,  and  plane  geometry. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  higher  classes,  in  addition 
examination,  will  also  be  examined  in  the  studies  of  the  yea 
that  on  which  they  propose  to  enter. 

Ill  and  IV,  Departments  of  Medicine  and  Lav. 
Students  may  enter  at  any  time  without  examination. 

The  entrance  examinations  in  (I  and  II)  the  departments 
Science  took  place  on  the  20th  of  June  and  the  I9tb  of  Sept 
The  published  requirements  were  adhered  to  strictly.  N 
admitted  who  has  not  pursued  the  full  course  of  studies  the 
Applicants,  whose  preparation  is  not  entirely  satisfactory,  ai 
admitted  npon  condition  of  making  up  the  deficiency  withi 
time,  besides  keeping  up  with  the  class  in  its  regular  work. 

There  is  one  principal  public  examination  which  occurs  a1 
tlie  college  year  in  June,  in  which  the  proficiency  of  the  stu 
several  studies  of  the  year  is  determined.  In  some  instanc 
in  which  a  subject  was  fintBhed,  or  the  studies  of  a  departnicE 
a  special  examination  is  held  at  the  close  of  the  first  term 
ducted  by  the  professor  in  charge  in  each  department.  I 
examined  in  all  the  subjects  of  study  which  have  been  pni 
the  year,  and  both  written  and  oral  examinations  are  reguli 

The  standing  of  the  student  in  his  class  is  determined,  in  p 
examination,  but  principally  by  hia  daily  recitations.  Of  th 
record  is  kept  by  the  professor,  the  results  of  which  are  trans 
close  of  ihe  year  to  the  general  record.     From  this,  by  a  v 
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and  complete  estimate,  standing  is  determined.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  new  year,  the  standing  thus  assigned  to  each  student  is  publicly 
announced  in  the  chapel.  « 

No  student  in  any  of  the  departments  is  graduated  unless  all  his 
examinations  are  successfully  sustained. 

11.  Mods  ov  Instbuotion. 

The  mode  of  instruction  is  principally  that  of  recitation  from  a  text- 
book, accompanied  with  more  or  less  full  elucidation  by  the  professor ; 
but  in  most  departments  lectures  are  given  by  the  professor  as  occasion 
may  seem  to  him  to  demand,  and  in»8ome  branches  the  whole  instruction 
is  so  given,  e.  g,y  analytical  geometry,  the  calculus,  astronomy,  chemistry, 
physiology,  botany,  zoology,  geology,  classical  history,  literature  and 
archseology,  natural  theology,  evidences  of  revealed  religion,  and  higher 
rhetoric,  and  some  other  branches.  In  all  these  cases  the  student  is 
required  to  take  notes,  and  to  present  his  record  of  them  to  the  professor 
for  inspection  at  the  close  of  the  term.  Weekly  examinations  are  also 
held  upon  the  subjects  thus  studied. 

12.    DiSCIPLINS. 

The  aims  of  the  discipline  of  the  university  are  to  secure  a  regular 
attendance  upon  college  exercises,  and  a  faithful  exertion  of  the  mind 
in  study.  The  attendance  of  the  student  is  therefore  carefully  observed, 
and  his  absence  from  any  exercise  carefully  marked.  All  absentees  from 
the  opening  chapel  exercises  are  summoned  by  the  chancellor,  daily,  to 
his  room  for  explanation.  In  the  several  departments  the  professors 
are,  by  a  rule  of  the  institution,  required  to  exact  of  the  student  a 
private  recitation  of  every  exercise  from  which  he  may  have  been,  for 
whatever  reason,  absent,  on  pain  of  being  marked  as  failing  in  it.  In 
event  of  a  student's  continued  absence,  the  parent  or  guardian  is  written 
to  and  informed  of  the  fact. 

The  effect  of  this  system,  rigidly  carried  out,  has  been  to  bring  up 
the  daily  attendance  of  the  students  to  a  very  gratifying  degree  of 
regularity,  and  at  the  weekly  faculty  meetings  few  interruptions  of 
attendance  are  reported  which  are  not  at  once  explained  and  excused. 
If  a  tendency  to  negligence,  absence  or  disorderly  behavior,  appears  in 
any  instance,  the  student  is  summoned  to  an  interview,  and  is  appealed 
to  by  his  professor  in  the  hope  of  counteracting  the  evil.  Continued 
negligence  is  made  the  subject  of  admonition  by  the  chancellor,  and 
the  fact  that  such  admonition  has  become  necessary  is  reported  to  the 
parent,  with  a  request  for  his  increased  vigilance  and  care.  Obstinate 
persistence  in  irregularity,  or  neglect  of  study,  is  punished  by  dismissal. 
Experience  shows  that  although  instances  of  this  kind  do  sometimes 
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Kcnr,  resource  to  the  last  resort  is  seldom  necessary,  j 
levei-itj-  of  censure  can  very  generally  he  avoided  by  the  e 
»f  a  watcliful  care.  Few  cases  of  discipline  of  a  troubleso: 
>ccur  among  onr  students,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  find  thi 
imenable  to  the  moral  iuflnence  of  remonstrance  and  reproc 

13.  Gratuitous  Aid. 
/  and  II.  D^tartmetUs  of  Art*  and  Science. 
For  the  past  six  years,  instruction  in  these  departmen 
ree  to  all  who  are  sufficiently  advanced  in  attainments  t 
ivail  themselves  of  it,  the  former  fee  of  eighty  dollars  pe 
Dition  having  been  abolished,  the  incidental  fee  only  of  fi 
>er  annum  being  still  retained.  Beyond  this,  the  only  aid 
indergrnduates  is  that  derived  from  the  "Thomas  S.  Baley  i 
rhe  iDCome  of  this  fund  amounts  to  $350  yearly,  and  the  Ix 
low  enjoyed  by  one  of  the  stndents.  ■ 

14.  Statutes  of  the  Univkrsity. 
These  remmn  as  before  reported. 

15.   DSSCKIFTION  AND  YaLUB  OF  UmIVEASITT  BuILDINi 

,  Value  of  buildings 

I.  Value  of  libraries ; 

General,  3,601  volumes,  value 110,786 

Law,  2,295  volumes,  value 10,606 

Society,  1,200  volumes,  value 1,200 

.  Value  of  apparatus: 

Philosophical *3 ,  000 

Chemical 1 ,  800 


16.  Description  and  Value  of  other  Propebt^ 

?he  various  articles  of  furniture,  cases,  organs,  stoves,  fur* 
naces,  portraits,  etc 

^e  Loring  Andrews  endowment,  invested  in  Central  Rail- 
road of  New  Jersey  convertible  bonds  

Llumni  endowment,  invested  in  the  same 

"he  John  C.  Green  endowment,  invested  in  South  Branch 
Uailroad  Company  stock 

'he  John  Taylor  Johnston  endowment,  invested  in  the 
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The  James  Brown  endowment,  invested  in  the  same $5,000  00 

The  William  £.  Dodge  endowment,  invested  in  the  same. .  5,000  00 

The  Alnmni  endowment,  invested  in  the  same 1 ,  900  00 

The  George  Griswold   endowment,   invested   in    Harlem 

Railroad  first  mortgage  bonds 10,000  00 

The  Hannah  Ireland  endowment,  invested  in  the  same ....  5 ,  000  00 
The  James  Snydam  fund,  invested  m  the  State  of  Arkansas 

bonds 8,000  00 

t200,900  00 

17.  Debiib. 
The  university  has  no  permanent  debt. 

18.  Rbvbnus. 

The  following  statements   are   taken  from  the   treasurer's  annual 
report : 

Received  for  interest $12,000  00 

Received  for  incidental  fees 2,070  00 

Received  for  diplomas 1,088  50 

Received  for  rents 14,691  85 

Received  for  special  endowment 250  00 

$30,100  35 

19.    ExPBin)ITURB8. 

The  following  statements  are  taken  from  the  same  report : 

Paid  for  salaries $28,750  00 

Paid  for  expenses 4,663  29 

Paid  for  repairs 1 ,  723  09 

Paid  for  alteration  of  building 11,326  56 

Paid  for  gas , 1,608  87 

$48,071   81 

■'■■ 

20.  Tabular  Statbmbnts. 
Number  of  departments 4 

Number  of  professors : 

I  and  n.  Departments  of  Arts  and  Science 14 

IIL  Department  of  Medicine 19 

IV.  Department  of  Law 5 

38 
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Number  of  adjunct  professors  : 

I  and  II.  Departments  of  Arts  and  Science 

m.  Department  of  Medicine 


Kamber  of  other  instructors  and  assistants  :' 
m.  Department  of  Medicine 

Number  of  collegiate  students  : 
I  and  II.  Departments  of  Arts  and  Science . . . . 

Number  of  professional  students  : 
U.  Department  of  Science  (acliool  of  art)  . . . . 

m.  Department  of  Medicine 

IV.  Department  of  Law 


Number  of  graduates  at  last  Commencement : 

I  and  II.  Departments  of  Arts  and  Science 

in.  Department  of  Medicine 

IV.  Department  of  Law 


Value  of  buildings  and  ground . .  ■ 

Value  of  libraries  and  apparatus 

Value  of  other  property 

Revenue  for  the  year  ending  Slst  August,  1876   

Expenditure  for  the  year  ending  Slst  August,  1876 

Amount  of  debts 

21.  pEicE  OP  TurrioN. 
L  Department  of  Arts,  free. 
n.  Department  of  Science,  free. 

Course  in  civil  engineering,  fifty  dollars  per  annum. 

III.  Department  of  Medicine,  $140  per  annum. 

IV.  Department  of  Law,  tlOO  per  annum. 

In  the  (I  and  II)  Departments  of  Arts  and  Science,  a  ch 
dollars  per  annum  is  made  for  lighting  and  warming  ro< 
dental  expenses. 
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22.  Rbmabks. 

We  have  to  record  the  death  of  our  esteemed  associate,  Augustus  F. 
Smith,  and  of  Professor  E.  H.  Gillett,  of  the  faculty  of  the  Department 

of  Arts. 

23.  Closb  of  thb  Rbport. 

This  report  is  signed  for  the  counsel  by  its  officers. 

JOHN  TAYLOR  JOHNSTON,  President. 
WM.  R.  MARTIN,  Secretary. 
HOWARD  CROSBY,  ChaticeUor. 
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VI.  MADLSON  UNIVERSITY,  HAMILTON,  MAI 

To  the  B^mta  of  the  UniversUy  of  the  State  of  New  Yoi 
The  trustees  of  Madison  University  respectfally  present 
report  for  the  year  ending  June  19,  1BT6 : 

1.      NUUBXB  AMD  DBSCRIPTION  OF  PBOFBSaOB»U 

1.  Metaphysics. 

2.  Logic. 

3.  Natural  Sciences. 

4.  Greek  Language  and  Literature. 

6,  English  Literature  and  Civil  History. 

6.  Latin  and  Modem  Laognages. 

7.  Natural  History. 

8.  Moral  Philosophy. 

9.  Mathematics. 

2.    Trij8tbb3,  Facpi-ty  and  Otbbb  Oollbsk  Off 


James  B.  Colgate,  President,  Nev  York  (p.) 

Alva  Pierce,  Hamilton,  p. 

Charles  C.  Payne,  Hamilton,  p. 

Hon.  Alriok  Hnbbell,  Utica.   p. 

David  A.  Munro,  Camillus. 

Hon.  Caleb  Van  Husen,  Detroit,  p. 

Alonzo  Peek,  Eaton,  (p.) 

Hon.  Chan.  Mason,  LL.  D.,  Hamilton,  p. 

John  Mnnro,  A.  M.,  Elbridge. 

Hon.  Albert  R.  Fox,  Sand  Lake.  p. 

Samuel  Colgate,  New  York.  p. 

Theodore  F,  Humphrey,  A.  M,,  Albany,  p. 

Hon.  George  H.  Andrews,  New  York, 

Rev.  Walter  R  Brooks,  D.  D.,  Hamilton,  p. 

Prof.  P.  B.  Spear,  D.  D.,  Treasurer,  Hamilton,  p. 

Rev.  Thomas  D.  Anderson,  D.  D.,  New  York. 

Hon.  Thomas  Cornell,  Rondout. 

Henry  O.  Wheeler,  A.  M.,  Yates, 

John  B.  Trevor,  New  York. 

Col.  Morgan  L.  Smith,  Newiu-k,  N^.  J.  p. 

Rev.  Edward  Lathrop,  D.  D.,  Stamford,  Conn.  p. 

Hosmer  H.  Keith,  Esq.,  Secretary,  Hamilton,  p. 
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«  S.  Biekmore,  Ph.  D.,  New  York.  p. 

.ojt,  Esq.,  Utioa.  p. 

f.  Cronkhite,  Sandy  Hill.  p. 

ioh.  Janitor. 

Dodge,  D,  U.,  LL.  D,,  President  and  Professor  of  Meta- 

I.  Spear,  D,  D.j  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Latin,  Emeritus. 
■  M.  Beebe,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Logic. 

Osborn,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Natural  Sciences. 

Andrews,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  and 

Bs  Lewis,  •  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Civil  History,  English  Lit- 
Oratory. 

Taylor,  A  M.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
Brooks,  D.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Natural  History, 
wea.    A,   M.,    Professor    of   the    Latin   and   the   Modern 

[.  Maynard,  D.  D.,  Bleeoker-Profesaor  of  Moral  Philosophy. 
Towle,  A.  M.,  Principal  of  the  Grammar  School. 
Andrews,  A.  M.,  Librarian. 

3.  NuuBEB  OF  Students. 

itndents  in  college  during  the  year %1 

misBed 2 

he  close  of  the  year ' 85 

,  commencement 10 

ler  of  graduates 769 

4.  Classificatioh  of  Students. 


students 28 

p^mmar  school 101 

lumber  in  University 216 

b.   COMHSNCEHBNT   ExBRCIBSS. 

Husic. 
Prager. 
Husn^ 
«  SALUTATORY Eugene  Stark  Oardiner, 
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Husic. 
CandidatafoT  Degree  qf  B.  P. 

NO  DAY  WITHOUT  A  LINE •WUli«m  Ban 

.  MACAULAT'8  ESTIMATE  OP  CLIVE •GUbt 

THE  DUB  RELATIONSHIP  OF  COMMERCE  TO  POLI 

Charlei 

THE  BLACK  HAN  IN  THE  CENTENNIAL.  .Arnutrong  H 

,    TRIAL  BY  NEWSPAPER "John 

Mosio. 
Candidate*  for  Degree  of  A.  B. 

ORATION  OF  FIRST  DEGREE— Our  Social  Drift 

,    ORATION  OF  FIRST  DEGREE  —  "  We.  the  People,"  'DavW 

ORATION  OP  FIRST  DBGBEE— WUlthe  Republic  Ed  dun 

Cbarleg 

,     ORATION  OP  FIRST  DEGREE— The  Penally  of  Genius, 

Joseph 

.    ORATION— Whitewash '. Thomas  JefEerso 

,    ORATION  OP  FIKST  DEGREE  —  Mimbeau Pitt  i 

,     ORATION- Chrisliaa  Statesmanship Stephen  Ab 

Mdbic. 
ORATION  OF  FIRST  DEGREE  — The  Power  of  Convictio 
William 
,     ORATION  OF  FIRST  DEGREE— The  Christian  PhyaicUii, 

Alfret 
ORATION  OP  FIRST  DEGREE  —  Whitewaah Thonu 

,    PHILOSOPHICAL  OR  ATIO  N  —  National  Reverence . .  Chas.  i 
CLASSICAL  ORATIOJl- The  Scholar  and  his  TUaking, 

Alrah  W 
Huaic. 
VALEDICTORY  ORATION  AND  ADDRESSES— Dan le  Al 
William 
Music. 
Coj^erring  of  Awtrde  and  Degreei, 
BauEDiCTiOK. 
Music. 

The  degree  of   B.   P.   was  conferred   on   five,   namelj 

stusive. 

The  degree  of  A.  B.  was  conferred  on  thirteen,  namely 

d  14-19,  inclusive. 

The  degree  of  A.  M,  in  course,  was  conferred  on  Arthi 

idy,  Andrew  W.  Clark,  Andrew  V.  B.  Crumb,  Wm.  Th< 
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»B,  George  Alexander  Smith,  George  Rldgeway  Robbtns, 
nklin  Titus,  Albert  S.  Sheldon,  John   Greene,  J.  Irving 

Honore,  on  Rev.  W.  M.  Lawrence,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Lawson,  of  Brooklyn,  Rev,  A.  F,  Uason,  of  Washington, 
t.  R.  Riddetl,  of  South  Berwick,  Me. 
Professor  James  R.  Eaton,  Liberty,  Mo. 

6.  CoixEOE  Terms  and  Sessions, 
us  of  thirty-nine  weeks.  First,  began  September,  tenth; 
iry  third ;  third,  March  twenty-seventh.  The  Junior  exhibi- 
the  first  term,  December  twenty-third.  Senior  exhibition 
rize,  June  ninth.  Commencement,  closing  the  third  term 
-second. 

Calendar  for  1876-7. 

.  First  term  commenced,  Thursday  morning. 

.  State  election,  Tuesday. 

.  Thanksgiving  day,  Thursday, 

.  Junior  orations  presented,  Monday  morning. 

.  Examinations  on  the  studies  of  the  term. 

.  Junior  exhibition,  Friday  evening, 

FirBt  Term  closes, 

.    Second  Term  opens,  Wednesday  morning. 
Special  examination,  Friday  afternoon. 
Day  of  prayer  for  colleges,  Thursday. 
Washington's  birthday. 
Examinations  on  the  studies  of  the  term. 
Prize  essays,  and  prize  orations,  presented  Wednesday 


Second  Term  closes.    Recess  of  three  days. 

Tliird  Term  opens,  Monday  morning. 

Special  examination,  Friday  afternoon. 

Baldwin  Latin  prize  examination,  Saturday. 

Examinations  of  the  Senior  class. 

Baldwin  Greek  prize  examination,  Saturday. 

Oabom  Mathematical  prize  examination,  Saturday, 

Decoration  day. 

Commencement  orations  presented,  Thursday  .morning. 

Lewis  prize  exhibition,  Friday  evening, 

7 
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1877. 

June     13-16.  Examinations  on  the  Bta4JeB  of  the  term. 

Jnne  15.  EzliibitioQ  of  Colgate  Academy,  Friday  e^ 

June  19.  Rojce  prise  declamation,  Tueeday. 

June  IT.  Baccalaureate  sermon,  Sunday  morning. 

June  18.  Meeting  of  Universitf  and  Education  Bog 

Jane     18-19.  Entrance  examinations,  Monday  and  Tuesc 

June  19.  Meeting  of  the  Education  Society,  Tuesda; 

Jane  19.  AnniTersaryoftbe  Alumni  Association,  Tue 

June  20.  Anniversary  of  the  Theological  Seminary 

morning. 

June  21.  Commencement,  Thursday. 

Vacation  of  twelve  weeks. 
Sept.     12-13.     Entrance  ezaminationa  begin,  Wednesday. 
Sept  13.    First  Term  commences,  Tuesday  morning. 

Sept.  28.    Special  examination,  Friday  afternoon. 

Oct,  12.     Montgomery  prize  declamation,  Friday  ev< 

7,  COUBSB  OF  Studt. 

Freehman  class. — First  term:  In  Greek,  part  of  first  b< 
third  book  of  the  niad.  Daily  recitations  in  Hadley's  Grc 
Ten  chapters  of  Smith's  History  of  Greece,  in  weekly  re 
Latin:  Selections  from  the  twenty-first  and  twenty-seco 
Livy,  with  exercises  in  prose  composition.  In  mathema 
Solid  Geometry. 

Second  Term:  In  Greek,  completed  Boise's  exercises  in  C 
weekly  recitations  in  Greek  New  Testament,  with  apecia 
the  peculiarities  of  New  Testament  Greek.  In  Latin,  Cic. 
with  eierciaes  in  prose  composition.  In  mathematics,  first 
Olney's  University  Algebra,  and  forty  Theorems  in  Olne 
course  in  Plane  Geometry. 

Third  Term :  In  Greek,  Plato's  Apology  entire,  with  dai 
drill.  Essays  by  the  class  on  Socrates  and  his  Age.  Week 
in  the  Greek  New  Testament.  In  mathematics,  Olney's  '] 
to  Solution  of  Oblique  Angled  Spherical  Triangles,  omittii 
of  Spherical  Triangles.  In  Belles  Lettres,  176  pc^es  ol 
Elocution,  160  pages  of  Murdock  and  Russell's  Tocal  Cu 
and  Campbell's  Hand  Book  of  Pronunciation,  entire.  I 
Selections  from  English  Classic  Authors.  Written  exercie 
ation,  etc. 

Sophomore  class.  —  First  term  :  In  French,  forty  lessons  < 
French  Course,  and  fifty  pages  of  Otto's  Reader.     In  Nat 
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Chemistry  through  the  term,  with  Lectures  on  Organic  Chemistry.  In 
Belles  Lettres,  160  pages  of  Blair's  Rhetoric,  with  Review.  Exercises  in 
Style.  Essays  and  Exercises  in  Analysis.  Thirty  exercises  in  Crabb's 
Synonyms. 

Second  term :  In  Greek,  Lysia's  "  Defense  of  Mantitheus,"  and  Ora- 
tion against  Eratosthenes,  with  daily  Qrammar  Lessons.  Weekly  reci- 
tations in  Greek  New  Testament,  with  attention  to  the  Peculiarities  of 
New  Testament  Greek.  In  Latin,  Selections  from  the  Odes  and  Satires 
of  Horace.  In  mathematics.  General  Geometry,  Construction  of  Equa- 
tions of  Plane  Foci,  and  Transformation  of  Co-ordinates. 

Third  term :  In  Greek,  Selections  from  Demosth.  de  Corona.  Historical 
Essays  by  the  class.  Weekly  recitations  in  the  Greek  New  Testament. 
In^Latin,  bo(fk  I  of  Cicero's  Tuscalan  Disputations,  and  the  Somnium 
Scipionis,  with  the  more  difficult  parts  of  Latin  Syntax.  In  mathe- 
matics, General  Geometry  ;  Properties  of  Conic  Sections ;  Davies'  Sur- 
veying  to  Leveling. 

Junior  class!  —  First  term:  In  Greek,  Prometheus  of  Eschylus,  with 
Choral  scanning.  Weekly  recitations  on  Greek  Art,  with  oral  lectures 
and  recitations.  Essays  by  the  class  on  the  principal  Greek  authors. 
In  Belles  Lettres,  165  pages  of  Day's  Esthetics,  with  review  o£  140 
pages,  and  re-review  of  first  part.  In  logic,  daily  recitations.  McCosh 
completed  and  reviewed. 

Second  term:  In  Greek,  second  book  of  Plato's  Republic.  Weekly 
lectures  by  the  Professor  on  Platonism.  Essays  by  the  class  on  the 
leading  schools  of  Philosophy.  In  German,  completed  Comfort's  first 
book,  in  connection  with  Whitney's  Grammar.  Twenty  pages  of 
YThitney's  Reader.  In  mathematics,  first  part  of  Snell's  Mechanical 
Philosophy. 

Third  term :  In  German,  sixty  pages  of  Whitney's  Reader,  with  study 
of  the  Grammar.  In  mathematics.  Hydrostatics,  Pneumatics,  Sound, 
Electricity  and  Light  (Snell).  In  Natural  History,  daily  lectures  in 
Geology,  except  four  days  of  lectures  in  Physiology.  The  lectures  were 
illustrated  by  the  use  of  the  Oxyhydrogen-  Microscope.  Ten  evening 
meetings  haVe  been  occupied  by  written  reports  from  students  on  sub- 
jects originaL 

Senior  class. —  First  term:  In  Metaphysics,  daily  recitations  in  Porter's 
Human  Intellect,  with  lectures  and  essays.  In  German,  the  more  diffi- 
cult portions  of  Whitney's  Reader,  with  exercises  in  writing  German. 
In  Natuml  History,  daily  lectures  in  physiology  for  four  weeks.  In 
Political  Economy,  daily  lectures  for  two  weeks,  and  daily  recitations  in 
Thompson's  Social  Science  and  Political  Economy  for  six  weeks. 

Second  term:  In  Evidences  of  Revealed  Religion,  daily  recitations  in 
Dodge's  Evidences,  with  lectures.  In  Mathen:iatic6,  lectures  on  Astronomy, 
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the  Solar  Syatem.    In  History,  200  pages  of  Weber's  TJnivt 
essays  and  class  debates. 

Third  term:  In  Moral  Science,  dally  recitations  in  Greg 
with  lectures,  and  presentation  of  essays,  by  the  class.  In 
lectures  on  AstroDomy,  the  Planets  and  Fixed  Stars. 

8.  ELOCunoNABr  Exercises. 
Chapel   Elocutionary   Record   for   the   First   term.     Al 
debates  criticised  by  the  icetnictor. 
Freshman  class Biographical  Essays 

Declamations 

Sophomore  class Political  Essays  and  Reviewi 

Declamations 

Readings  of  Poetry. 

Junior  class Written  Debates 

Declamations 

Readings  of  Poetry .* 

Senior  class OrationsbeforeFacultyand  t 

Junior  exhibition Orations  (individual  drill  by 

Chapel  Elocutionary  Record  for  second  term : 
Freshman  class Biographical  Essays 

Declamations , 

Sophomore  class Political  Essays  and  Revtewi 

Declamations 

JEteadings  of  Poetry. ...... 

Junior  class Written  Debates 

Declamations 

Readings  of  Poetry 

Senior  class Orations  before  Faculty  and  E 

Prize    essay    (1,600    words) 
competitors Freshman  class , 

Sophomore  class 

Junior  class 

Prize  Oration  competitors. . ,   Seniors , 

Chapel  Elocutionary  Record  ;for  third  term : 
Freshman  class Biographical  Essays , 

Declamations , 

Sophomore  class Political  Essays  and  Revievi 

Declamations , 

Readings  of  Poetry , 

Junior  class Wntten  Debates , 

Declamations 
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Senior  class Gradnating  Orations 16 

Prize  Declamations Freshmen,  Sophomores,  Juniors 12 

Drills  by  the  Professor 108 

All  essays,  written  debates,  orations,  except  chapel  orations,  criticised 
by  the  Professor. 

9.  Pbize  Contests. 

Honors  of  Cldss  of  1876. 

Valedictory —  William  Leggett  Kolb. 
Salutatory  —  Eugene  Stark  Gardiner. 
Classical  —  Alva  Wayland  Bourn. 
Philosophical  —  Charles  Alvord  Nichols. 

Prizes  awarded  1876. 

Dodge's  prizes,  entrance  examinations : 

George  I.  Skinner $30 

William  J.  Leonard 26 

Henry  C.  Wright 20 

George  A.  Williams 20 

Osbom  prizes,  mathematics : 

Judson  K.  Folwell 36 

Henry  D.  Baldwin 20 

Benjamin  S.  Terry 16 

Lewis  prize.  Senior  orations : 
Evan  Davis ' 70 

Montgomery  prizes : 

E.  S.  Gardiner 26 

T.  J.  Whitaker 20 

A.  W.  Bourn 15 

W.  J.  Quincy 10 

Baldwin  prize: 

In  Greek,  A.  W.  Bourn .* 25 

In  Latin,  C.  A.  Nichols 26 

Lasher  prizes.  Junior  essays : 

T.  J.  Bronson 20 

E.  W.  Douglass 15 

Allen  prizes^,  Sophomore  English  Composition: 

H.  D.  Baldwin ; 20 

C.  J.  Clark 16 
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Freehmen  prizes: 

A;  K.  Fuller , 

EL  Northnip 

Royce  p^izea,  declamation  in  books : 

Juniors 1     L.  W.  Cronkhite 

2    E.  W.  Doaglass 

Sophomores 1     J.  H.  Mason 

2    T.  G.  Casa 

Freshmen 1  .  A.  K.  Fuller 

M.  W.  Haynes 

L,  D.  Temple 


Total  awarded  to  prizes . , 


ENTRANCE  EXAMINATIONS. 

Qbesk. 

I.  Translate: 

E\t  3i  ii)  ilice,  TtpoOTtoloitiisvo^  OTteiiStai  i>z  raj^tgra  Jloptui 
'EiidSa,  ffTpaTTjyohi  fiif  iXlaSai  iUooj  an;  Tdjrtara,  tl  fii)  fiauXi 
djcdyttv  rd  if  inir^Ssta  i-jropdZtaffat'  (7  i"  dyopi  ^v  iv  roi  fiap^apuS 
xa)  aovxfudZeadai'  ilffSyTa^  Si  Khpoy  ahsiv  TcXoia,  ii<;  d-Koitliat 
dldia  Tauray  ij-fcpAva  ahtiv  Kupov  Son;  StA  iptXlaq  i^z  j^Apa^  dicafi 

1.  Write  synopses  of  tlfe,  IXiaOat,  and  ittai. 

2,  Decline  tlz,  iXXou^,  dj'opA,  and  ^ytp&va. 

8.  Explain  the  mood  of  fioOXtrat,  ixoxXiotti',  and  itdoi. 

A.  How  does  ropfOopat  differ  in  meaning  from  itopsuoi^ 

n.  Translate : 

Jill'  TouTott  8k  &v  xadopa  fiaatXia  lal  t6  dfiip'  ixtlvov  irrlfof 
■jiiitr^tra,  iXX'  tintiv,  Tdv  &vipa  6pa,  hro  iic'  auriv  xal  jraui  xa 
xdl  Tixpaiffxu  dtd  Ttiv  Bapaxo^,  &<;  ^at  KryjOta!;  d  (arpiq  xai  la 
Tpau/td  ^Tjai.  IlalovTa  S  ahrhv  ixovti^tt  ri;  TcaXrm  btti  thv  iifB 
ml  ivraufla  pjr^ifiMvm  lot  ^aaiXxhi;  xai  Kupa^  xai  ol  ipip'  aiTohi;  i 
iitSaoi  fiiv  Tuiv  ip^\  fiaatXia  daiOvijoiov  K-n^aia^  Xfytf  ita/i  L 
Kupoi  8i  adrdt  re  dJtiOaiie  za\  dzrai  ol  Spiarot  rmv  nepi  airAvixt 

1.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  6pm,  pa^6iixvoi,  and  iviSavt. 

2.  Analyze  the  form  ^viaxno. 

8.  Give  the  simple  stem  of  TiTpmaxtt,  and  explain  the  pres' 

4.  Indicate  the  enclitics  and  proclitics  in  this  passag 
instances  of  elision.  , 

5.  Account  for  the  difierenoe  in  tense  between  dxiOavt  anc 

6.  Explain  the  accent  of  tlnt&v,  iaadai,  ixtlvip,  and  &piFtot. 
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jiate  : 

1  TctpUiixvoi  Ttaaatfipvtfv  oJ  rt  'EIXtjuc^  xal  'Apcdtii^,  ^)T^5  iXXtjAio 
Uvirtj  ^fi£pa-  irXctouz  ^  tixoaiu.  'Ev  Si  lauTaiz  aiptxvoovTat  itpi' 
'(  aSii^o\  xai  o(  iXXut  iya/valot^  xa\  itpif  tuJi?  ffhv  jitivfi  flspaw 
a^fiinoirrii  T(  '  xai  3t?id^  inoi  napd  fiaaiHu/^  ipipavTez  p' 
^aaiXia   ai>To7;  rig;  ahv  Kiipip  inunpaTtia^,  pijSi  Siiou  pt^itvi' 

he  tense  of  iarpmaKsSsaplvoc, 

the  uncoDtracted  form  of  Ttkelow;. 

oea  of  &X).ot  differ  from  of  Inpot  ? 

At  does  the  oraiio  oblique   in  the  passa^  p-fj  pvtjmax^att 

,  depend? 

ilate  into  Greek,  with  the  accents: 

ire  in  haste  to  march,  let  ns  qnickly  choose  generals. 

1  that  he  healed  t^e  men's  wounds. 

ing  will  not  bear  ill-will  towards  you  for  anything  of  thi 

Latui. 
ite: 

ita  respondit :  Eo  sibi  minus  dubitationis  dari,  quod  eas  res,  qua 
i  cnmmeinoraaset,  memoria  leneret :  atque  eo  graviua  f erre,  quo  minu 
.  BomaDi  acddiasent ;  qui  al  alicujua  inJurisB  sibi  cOQBCius  tuiaset,  do: 
I  cavere;  sed  eo  deceptum,  quud  neque  commissum  a  Be  intellegerel 
,;  neqoe  sloe  caoaa  timendum  patoret.  Quod  ai  veteris  contumelit 
t;  DDm  etiam  recentium  iDJuriarum,  quod,  eo  invlM,  iter  per  Provii 
teutasaent,  quod  £duoB,quo(l  Ambarros,  quod  Allobrogas  vesassent 
pouere  poase! 

n  the  case  of  eo  in  each  of  the  four  iaatances  in  which  it  i 
passage. 

is  the  peculiarity  in  the  forms  tentatsent  and  vexasaOnt. 
the  Bubjecte  of  dari,  ferre,  fuU»e,  deceptum,  and  state  wh; 
e  is  need  in,  these  verbs. 

lie  reason  for  the  subjunctive  in  inteUigeret  and  putaret. 
is  the  composition  of  accidusent,  contcius,  in^Hriantm  f 
is  the  force  of  num  f 
late: 

udium  meditatl  illi  sunt,  qui  fenintur,  labores  tui:  Jaceie  h\tm 
adum  Btuprum,  venim  etiaro  ad  faclnuB  obeundum;  vigilare,  no 
aomno  maritorum,  verum  etiam  bouia  occiaorum.  Hal>eaa  ul 
■laram  tnam  paticutiam  famia,  frlgoris,  inopiae  reram  omniun 
upon)  confectum  ease  Bentiea.  Tantnin  profeci  turn,  cum  te 
ead  potiua  tentare,  quam  eontvl  vexare  rempublicam  poasee 
gaaet  a  te  scelerate  auaceptum,  laiirodniwn  potiua  quam  MIui 
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1.  Give  the  principal  parts  ot  feruntur,  obsidendutn,  ob< 
ctum,  genties,  repidi,  and  inflect  the  present  indicative  of  j 

2.  E}cp1aiu  the  case  of  kumi,  ingidiantem,  bonU,  famU, 

3.  What  is  the  construction  of  jacera  and  vigUaref 

m.  Translate: 

At  Cytherea  novas  artea,  nova  pectore  versat 
Consilia,  iit  fociem  mutRtus  et  ora  Cupido 
Pro  duici  Ascanio  veniat,  donisque  furentum 
Incedat  reginain.  atque  ossibue  implicet  ignem; 
Quippe  domum  timet  ambiguam  Tyriosque  bilinguis; 
Urit  atroi  Judo,  et  sub  □octe'm  cura  recursat. 
Ergo  Ms  aligerum  dictis  afiatur  Amorem: 
'Nate,  meae  vires,  mca  magna  potentia,  hoIus, 
Nate,  patris  summi  qui  tela  Typboia  temnis. 
Ad  te  confugio  et  supplcz  tua  numioa  posco. 
Prater  ut  Aeneas  pelago  tuua  omaia  circum 
Litora  jactetur  odiis  Junonis  iniquae, 
Nota  tibi,  et  nostro  doluisll  aaepe  dolore. 

1.  Decline  yocieMi,  vires,pelago,  and  state  the  gender  of/ 

2.  Scan  the  first  four  lines,  marking  the  divisions  of  tl 
licattng  the  quantity  of  the  syllables. 

rV.  Translate  into  Latin  : 

t  Cceaar  were  coDscioaa  of  any  wrong-doiDg,  he  would  think  he 
lie  had  been  willing  to  furgct  the  uld  disgrace,  bo  would  not  have  bi 
ie  the  memory  of  late  injuriea.  Could  he  forget  these?  The  mon 
memory,  ihc  more  iudtgDant  ho  was.  The  Roman  people  cugl 
houl  a  cause.  Ho  said  he  remembered  what  the  ambassadors  wei 
a  Helvetians  attempted  a  march  Uirougli  the  Province  against  the ' 

M&THSMATICS. 

Arithmetic. 
L.  Divide  four  hundred  trillions  six  thousand  two,  and  fi 
id  thousandths,  by  two  hundred  millions  forty  thousand 
1  seven  hundred  six  bund  red -mil  11  on  ths. 


♦.} 


1"Vt 


(.  Find  the  greatest  common  divisor  of  3139,  657,  57fl7. 
[.  In  what  time  will  1480  at  4^  per  cent,  amount  to  $561.1 
).  Extract  the  square  root  of  0.2  to  three  places  of  decim 
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Algebra. 

1.  Divide  x+y+z— 3(xyz)J  by  i^+yi+zj. 

jjS 3x 4 

2.  Ecduce  — — to  its  lowest  terms,  and 

X»— 4:X— 5  ' 


to  a  simple  fraction. 


8 

g 

— 

+ 

f 

h 

3.  Expand  (2m* +c^)*  by  tlie  binomial  formula. 

4.  Beduce    :  ^"^ — i  to  an  equivalent  fraction  iiavine  a  rational 

7i  +  5^  ^  ^ 

denominator. 

5.  Wliat  number  is  that  to  which  if  a,  5,  and  c,  be  severally 
added,  the  firat  sum  divided  by  the  second  shall  equal  the  second 
divided  by  the  third. 

Geometry. 

1.  State  and  prove  what  is  the  measure  of  an  angle  included  between 
two  secants  to  a  circumference. 

2.  Solve  the  problem,  "  On  a  given  line  to  construct  a  segment  which 
shall  contain  a  given  angle,"  and  demonstrate  the  process. 

3.  Prove  that  triangles  having  their  sides  either  respectively  parallel 
or  perpendicular  to  each  other  are  similar.  % 

4.  State  and  prove  how  the  bisector  of  either  angle  of  a  triangle 
divides  the  side  opposite  the  bisected  angle. 

5.  What  is  the  approximate  numerical  value  of  the  symbol  it  ?  What 
two  magnitudes  does  it  represent  ?     What  two  ratios  ? 

10.  Examinations. 

1.  Entrance  examinations,  June  eighteenth,  nineteenth,  and  September 
twelfth,  thirteenth. 

2.  Progressive  examinations,  at  the  close  of  each  term  on  the  studies 
of  the  term. 

3.  Graduating  examinations,  for  degrees,  are  held  four  weeks  before 
Commencement. 

For  absence  from  these  examinations,  or  failure,  the  student  may  be 
sent  back  or  conditioned. 

11.  Mode  op  Instruction. 

Three  daily  recitations,  conducted  by  lectures  and  oral  instruction  on 
the  part  of  the  Professor;  and  by  recitations,  black-board  exercises, 
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essays,  written  reports  and  oral  reports  on  the  part  of  the  pnpiL  Text- 
books excluded  when  the  subject  allows.  The  pupil  is  thrown  upon  his 
own  resources,  is  required  to  take  up  his  theme,  and  give  his  exposition 
of  it,  or  to  reproduce  what  the  officer  has  dictated.  Omissions  and  defi- 
ciencies may  be  supplied  by  question  and  answer. 

12.    DiSGIPLIXB. 

This  is  administered  by  the  president  and  faculty.  But  each  professor 
grades  daily  the  standing  of  the  student  in  scholarship,  and  marks 
known  delinquencies  in  scholarship,  morals  and  general  conduct. 

18.  Gkatxjitous  Aid. 
By  Smith's  scholarships $1 ,500  00 

By  university  scholarships 8,106  00 

By  university  awards 495  00 

By  educational  societies 8,824  58 

$18,925  58 

14.  Statutes  and  By-laws. 
Charter,  university  laws  and  catalogue  are  herewith  forwarded. 

15.  Dbscsiption  and  Yalub  of  Collbgb  Buildings. 

Alumni  hall % $80,000  00 

President's  house  and  lot « 8,000  00 

Fifty-five  acres  of  land , 7,000  00 

East  college  and  west  college ; 25,000  00 

University  boarding  hall,  farm  and  professor's  house 15,000  00 

Library,  10,000  volumes 20,000  00 

Museums 10,000  00 

Chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus 5,000  00 

Colgate  hall  - \ 60,000  00 


0 


$170,000  00 


16.  Othbb  Collbgb  Pbopbbty, 

Prize  and  scholarship  funds $14,800  00 

Library  funds , 25,000  00 

Colgate  improvement  fund 10,000  00 

Trevor  educational  fund 40,000  00 

Coray  professorship  fund , 6>000  00 

Bleecker  professorship  fund 15,000  00 

Trevor  and  Colgate  professorship  fund ,  60,000  00 

Trevor  and  Colgate  academical  fund 30,000  00 


• 


• 
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Colgate  presidential  and  trust  fand $100,000  00 

General  endowment  fund * • 114,588  00 


X 


$406,388  00 

Inyested  as  follows ; 

Mortgages  on  real  estate $125 ,  948  00 

Stocks  and  bonds. . .  i 12^,200  00 

Bonds,  personal 7,000  00 

Notes  of  investment , 8,240  00 

Mich.  Cent.  7's 45,000  00 

State  bonds 94,000  00 

Total  of  interest  bearing  securities $405,388  00 

n.  Debts.  —  None. 

18.  Rbvenub  OB  Incomb. 

Interest  account $27,894  06 

University  bills 2,777  50 

Prizes  and  scholarships,  not  embraced  in  interest  account . .  657  50 

Col.  M.  L.  Smith's  scholarships 1  ,^00  00 

^J»  JCi.   1^.   O.    JL/I .     A.  ..••■•••........  ...4     •.•.•••*...••.•  jncO     TsO 

Colgate  academy  account • 4,539  03 

$37,514  57 

m 

19.   ExPBNDmjBE. 

College  salaries. $21 ,250  00 

Scholarships     *. ,•...,......  3,106  00 

Prizes,  $472  ;  library,  $1,082.53  .^ 1 ,554  5^ 

Janitor's  salary .* 480  00 

Expense  account,  repairs  and  improvements 2,088  82 

Insurance 100  00 

B.  K  S.  S.  ir.  Y 146  48 

Smith  scholarships 1,500  00 

On  Colgate  Academy  account 5,641  34 

$35,817  17 

The  Centennial  Fund  of  1876,  counted  in  No.  16 102 ,000  00 


A 


1.  A  classical  course. 


20.  Tabulab  Statement. 


2.  A  scientific  course. 

Number  of  collegiate  departments 9 

Number  of  professors'. 10 
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Number  of  collegiate  atadents 

Number  of  graduates  last  Commencement 

Whole  number  of  graduates 

Value  of  college  buildinge  and  grounds 

Value  of  library,  apparatus  and  museum 

Value  of  other  college  property ; . . . 

Kevenue  of  the  last  collegiate  year 

Expenditure  of  last  collegiate  year 

Amount  of  debts 

21,  Pkick  of  Tuition, 
College  tuition,  ten  dollars  per  term,  or  per  year,  thirty  d' 
rent,  three  dollars  per  term,  or  per  year,  nine  dollare.  Incit 
bill,  three  dollars  per  term,  or  per  year,  nine  dollars.  Bi 
dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  to  three  dollars  and  fifty  cei 
per  year,  1120. 

Conclusion. 
The  above  report  is  made  under  a  standing  rule  by  whi 
of  the  faculty  and  of  the  treasurer,  to  the  corporation  of  tl 
are  to  be  the  report  of  said  corporation  to  the  Regents, 
Respectfully  submitted. 
[l.  b.]  p.  B,  spear 

H.  H.  KEITH 
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Vn.    ST.  JOHN'S  COLLEGE,  FORDHAM. 

To  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  : 

The  trustees  of  St.  John's  College,  Fordham,  N.  Y.,  in'  compliance 
with  a  requisition  of  the  Regents  of  the  University,  submit  the  following 
report  for  the  last  collegiate  year,  ending  on  the  19th  of  June,  1876,  being 
the  day  of  the  annual  commencement,  containing  a  just  and  true  state- 
ment of  facts,  showing  the  progress  and  condition  of  said  college  during 
and  at  the  close  of  said  year,  in  respect  to  the  several  subject-matters 
following,  viz.  : 

1.    NiTMBBB  AND  DbSOBIPTIOK  OF  PrOFESSOBSHIPS. 

The  j^rofessorships  in  said  college  during  said  year,  as  established  by 
the  trustees,  were  the  following  : 

1.  Evidences  of  Religion.  2.  Ethics,  Civil,  Political  and  Interna- 
tional Law.  3.  Logic  and  Metaphysics.  4.  Natural  Philosophy  and 
Higher  Mathematics.  5.  Chemistry  and  Natural'History.  6.  Rhetoric 
and  General  Literature.  *l.  Belles  Lettres.  8.  English  Literature.  9. 
Geometry  and  Algebra.     10.  Classics.     11.  History. 

2.  Tbtjstees,  Faculty  and  othbb  College  Officebs. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  trustees  of  the  college,  with  their 
respective  places  of  residence : 

Very  Rev.  Theophilus  Charaux,  49  West  Fifteenth  street,  New  York. 

Rev.  Augustus  Thebaud,  49  West  Fifteenth  street,  New  York. 

Rev.  Joseph  Shea,  49  West  Fifteenth  street.  New  York. 

Rev.  David  Merrick,  49  West  Fifteenth  street.  New  York. 

Rev.  Joseph  Loyzance,  St.  Joseph's  Church,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  John  Fitzpatrick,  St.  Joseph's  Church,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  Frederick  W.  Gocklen,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  John  Treanor,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  Nicholas  Hanrahan,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 

The  last  meeting  was  held  on  the  28th  of  October,  1875,  at  which  the 
following  trustees  were  present :  Rev.  F.  W.  Gocklen,  Chairman ;  Very 
Rev,  Charaux,  Rev.  A.  Thebaud,  Rev.  J.  Shea,  Rev.  J.  Fitzpatrick,  Rev. 
J.  Treanor,  Rev.  J.  Xoyzance,  Rev.  N.  Hanrahan. 

There  was  also  a  special  meeting  held  on  the  Slst  of  January,  1876, 
at  which  the  following  tnistees  were  present :  Rev.  F.  W.  Gockeln, 
chairman.  Rev.  A.  Thebaud,  Rev.  J.  Loyzance,  Rev.  J.  Shea,  Rev.  D. 
Merrick,  Rev.  J.  Treanor,  Rev.  N.  Hanrahan. 
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The  faculty  of  said  college,  inolading  all  persona  ohai 
duty  of  giving  instruction  therein  during  said  year,  coneif 
dent,  vice-president,  profeseore  for  the  undergraduate  c< 
the  other  courses ;  in  all  profesaorB.  The  other  officers  c 
charged  with  duties  thereiD  other  than  those  of  publi 
durlhg  said  year,  were  a  treasurer,  librarian,  chaplain  and 
oiplinarians. 

The  names  of  the  several  persons  holding  offices  or  ] 
college  during  said  year,  with  the  offices  or  places  held  by 
ively,  were  as  follows : 

Rev.  F.  W.  Gockeln,  S.  J.,  President 

Rev.  Peter  O.  Kacicot,  8.  J.,  Vice-President,  Prefect  o 
Chief  Disciplinarian. 

Rev.  Nicholas  Hanrahan,  S.  J.,  Treasurer. 

Rev.  Frederick  Lopinto,  S.  J.,  Librarian,  Professor  of  tl 
ate  course  of  Ethics. 

Rev.  Edward  Doucet,  S.  J.,  Professor  of  the  undergrad 
Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy. 

Rev.  Michael  P.  Costin,  S.  J,,  Chaplain,  Professor  of  Sc 
Higher  Mathematics. 

1  Rev.  Maurice  Ronayne,  S.  J.,  Professor  of  History  and 
of  Religion;  Moderator  of  the  Historical  Society. 

Rev,  John  J.  McAuley,  S.  J.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric,  Pr 
Debating  Society,  Moderator  of  the  Dramatic  Association 

Rev.  John  A.  Cunningham,  S.  J.,  Professor  of  Belles  Lt 

Uev.  George  B.  Kenny,  S.  J.,  Professor  of  Classics. 

Rev.  Hugh  D.  Langlois,  S.  J,,  Professor  of  First  Qramn 

Oliver  Neanit,  S.  J.,  Professor  of  Second  Grammar. 

Mr.  John  P.  MoAul^,  Professor  of  Third  Grammar,  of 
of  Book-keeping. 

Ernest  Desjardins,  S.  J.,  Professor  of  the  "Special 
Director  of  Music. 

Rev.  John  H.  Finnegan.  S.  J.,  Professor  of  English  I 
and  of  First  English  Grammar. 

Mr.  Francis  J.  Jones,  Professor  of  Trigonometry,  and  o 

Mr.  James  Curran,  A.  B.,  T.  C.  D.,  Professor  of  Se 
Grammar. 

Mr.  Thomas  W.  Wallace,  Professor  of  Preparatory. 

Francis  Engei,  S.  J.,  Professor  of  Penmanship,  of  Ge 
Drawing. 

Julius  Mace,  S.  J.,  Professor  of  Music. 

Mi^t  Felix  Simon,  Professor  of  Vocal  and  Instrumental  ] 
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isler,  Professor  of  Elocution.        * 

,  Purroy,  A.  B.,  M.  D,,  Attending  Physician. 

vanagh,  S.  J.,  Patrick  A.  Halpin,  S.  J.,  George  E.  Qnin, 

jor  of  Arithmetic  ;  Peter  P.  Kerr,  S.  J.,  ProfesBor  of  Arith* 

(Villiam  F.  McTammany,  Mr.  Hamilton  S.  Quin,  Mr,  John 

,  ^Ir.  James  F.  Flood,  Assistant  Disciplinarians. 

450  were  given  as  salary.    Those  who  have  direction  of  the  • 

!  it  gratis. 

■3.     NCHBER  OF  StDDBNTB. 

:  nnmber  of  atndents,  nndei^raduates,  in  said  college  daring 
IS  178.  Of  this  number,  thirty-one  left  during  the  year; 
«  they  could  not  pay  their  bills,  others  because  they  were 
^heir  parents,  and  a  few  on  account  of  ill  health.  There 
the  close  of  the  year  147,  The  number  of  graduates  at  the 
lencement,  held  on  the  19th  day  of  Jane,  1676,  was  twenty- 

•■  number  bf  gradaates  of  the  college  is  408. 

atea  of  the  past  year,  so  far  aa  we  know,  embraced  liberal 

nam  ^e  of  undergraduate  was  twenty-five,  the  minimum 
age  age  of  undergraduates,  nineteen.  The  mazimnm,  age  of 
18  was  twenty-two,  the  minimum  eighteen;  average,  twenty. 

4.  Classification  of  Studbnts. 
nts  who  were  undergraduates  in  said  college  during  said 
[issified  as  follows,  viz. : 
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students  were  divided  in  the  grammar  and  English  courses. 

6.    COHUBNGBUBNT  EzEBCISES. 

ring  is  a  copy  of  the  scheme  of  the  last  Commencement: 

June  19.  1876. 

THIRTY-FIRST  ANNUAL  COMMENCEMENT. 

A.  H.  D.  G. 

ORDER  OF  EXERCISES. 

OviBTtJSK. 

A  Ifation't  CeTUenary. 
Birth JosephAHaher 
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Muaic. 
Out  Country's  Literature 'V 

Our  CoUDtry'a  Future Josi 

Ciithoileity  In  America 

HUBIC. 

Our  Country  {a  poem)  Valedictory 

Music. 
Oonferring  of  Begref*. 

Address  to  tbe  Oraduatea Rev.  Francis  J.  Preel,  D.  1 

Music. 
Ateard  of  Medal*, 

The  degrees  conferred  were  aa  follows  ; 

1.  Degrees  in  Course.  —  The  degree  of  A.  B.  was  confer 
J.  Jones,  New  York  city ;  Joseph  V,  Sweeney,  Lawrence, 
H.  Hunt,  Brooklyn,  L.  I.;  John  J.  Quinn,  Hartford,  0 
Cloonan,  Rondout,  N.  Y.;  Joseph  A.  Maher,  Dover  '. 
Walter  J.  Flattery,  Detroit,  Mich.;  John  F.  Hamilton,  N 
Christopher  B.  Hendrick,  Westchester,  N.  Y. ;  William  . 
rence,  Mass.;  A.  Joseph  Myers,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Jame 
Tampa,  Fla. ;  Daniel  G.  Cooney,  Syracuse,  N,  Y. ;  Loi 
Morrisania,  N.  Y.;  John'W.  Coogan,  Windsor  Locks,  C 
J.  Reilly,  New  York  city;  George  P.  O'Callahan,'  Westc 
George  W,  CoUigan,  New  York  city;  Timothy  J.  Doo 
Conn. ;  Christopher  B.  O'Reilly,  Westchester, N.  Y.;  Fram 
Detroit,  Mich, 

The  degree  of  A,  M.  was  conferred  on  Timothy  F.  Nev 
New  York  city;  Rev.  James  E.  Bobier,  A.  B.,  '69,  Br 
George  McCreery,  A.  B.,  '74,  Belleville,  N.  J.;  Joseph  I 
A.,  '74,  Albany,  N.  Y.;  Robert  F.  Touhey,  A.  B.,  '74,  Cli 

2.  Honorary  degrees.  —  TTie  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws 
on  Edward  Bermudez,  A.  M.,  LL.  B,,  New  Orleans,  La., 
Order  of  Pine  IX. 

6.  CoLLEOB  Terms  ok  Sessions. 

The  terms  or  sessions  for  studies  in  said  college  during 
the  following : 

The  first  term  began  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  Septem 
January  thirty- first. 

The  second  term  began  February  firet  and  ended  June  t 
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The  commencement  day  was  earlier,  on  account  of  the  centennial 
celebration. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  calendar  for  the  next  collegiate  year  : 

Ordinary  recreations  every  Thursday  from  September  until  November 
first,  and  from  Easter  until  the  close  of  the  year. 

From  November  first  until  Easter,  every  Tuesday  and  Thursday 
afternoon. 

Vacation. — First,  from  December  twenty-second  until  January  third  ; 
second,  from  the  last  Wednesday  in  June  until  the  first  Wednesday  in 
September. 

There  are  also  some  celebrations  during  the  year,  such  as  Washing- 
ton's birthday,  etc. 

7.  Subjects,  ob  Course  op  Study. 

The  instruction  furnished  by  said  college  is  of  two  kinds,  classical  and 
commercial. 

Classical   Course. 

1.  Third  grammar  class. — ^Latin  :  Elements,  Bullions'  and  Morris' 
Latin  grammar,  Yiri  Romse.  Greek  :  The  elements  of  this  language  are 
taught  in  the  second  term.  English  :  Bullions'  grammar  exercises,  spell^ 
ing  defining,  reading,  memory  recitations.  French  :  Eeetel's  New 
Method.  History :  Short  history  of  the  United  States.  Geography  : 
Cornell's  Gkogri^pl^y-  Arithmetic :  Davies'  Universal  Arithmetic. 
Writing  :  Lessons.  Christian  doctrine  :  Literal  study  of  a  small  cate- 
chism, with  explanations  by  the  professor. 

2.  Second  grammar  class. — Latin :  Bullions'  Grammar  (continued)  ; 
Bullions'  Exercises,  Nepos,  Phsedrus,  Select  Lettres  of  Cicero.  Greek : 
Kendrieks'  Bullions'  Greek  Grammar,  .^op's  Fables,  Kendricks'  Greek 
Ollendorff.  English  :  Bullions'  Grammar,  Metropolitan  Fourth  Reader 
exercises.  French:  Eeetel's  new  method  (continued)  exercises.  His- 
tory :  Fredet's  Ancient  History.  Geography  :  Cornell's  Intermediate 
Geography.  Writing :  Lessons.  Arithmetic  :  Davies'  (continued). 
Christian  doctrine  :  Literal  study  of  catechism  ;  explanations  by  the 
professor. 

3.  First  grammar  class.  —  Latin:  Grammar  (continued),  Bullion's 
Exercises,  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  Tristia,  Virgil's  Bucolics,  Georgics, 
Csesar's  Commentaries,  Sallust's  Catiline.  Greek :  Bullion's  Grammar 
(continued),  Greek  Ollendorff,  Lucian's  Dialogues,  Xenophon's  Anabasis. 
English  :  Grammar  (continued),  Murray's  Exercises,  Reading,  Elocu- 
tion. French:  Eeetel's  New  Method  (continued),  Telemachus,  exer- 
cises. History  :  Fredet's  Ancient  History  (continued).  Mythology  : 
Irving's  Catechisms  of  Mythology.    Arithmetic  :    Davies'  (continued). 

8 
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Book-keeping  :    Bryant  and  Stratton'a     Writing :    Leaeona. 
doctriue :  Catechism,  explanation  by  the  profesBor. 

Undergraduate  Close. 

4.  Classics. —  Latin :  Syntax  reviewed,  Idioms,  exercises  i 
verse,  SalluBt's  Jugurtha,  Virgil's  Eneid,  Cicero  "in  Verre 
Grammar  completed,  Xenophon's  Cryopedia,  Herodotn 
OdyBsey.  English  :  Grammar,  Qusckenbos'  Composition 
from  the  best  English  authors,  committed  to  memory 
French :  Keetel's  New  Method,  Telemachus,  exercises. 
Fredet's  Modern  History.  Algebra  :  Davies'  tJoiversity. 
ing :  Optional.  Christian  doctrine :  Gaume's  Catechism 
V  crane  e. 

6.  Belles  Lettres. —  Latin  :  Precepts  of  Latin  elegance  ii 
Terse,  Livy,  Horace,  Virgil,  Cicero,  Terence,  Plautns.  Gre 
pies  of  GreeV  style,  Plato's  Pheedo,  Thucydides,  Euripidi 
Iliad.  English :  Lectnres  on  English  style,  analysis  of  the  b 
epistolary,  descriptiTe,  narrative  essays,  etc,  elocution,  Pope 
Criticism,  committed  to  memory.  History  of  English 
French :  Chapsal's  Reader,  exercises.  History  :  Fredet's  ^ 
tory  (continued).  Geometry:  Davies'  Legendre.  Boc 
Optional.  Chrlstrian  doctrine :  Gaume's  Catechism  of  P< 
Chemistry :  Rolfe  and  Gillet. 

6.  Rhetoric.  —  Latin :  Cicero  de  Oratore,  ad  Brutnm,  H 
nal,  PersiuB.  Tacitus,  composition  in  prose  and  verse.  Grei 
thenes,  Sophocles,  Pindar,  Longinus,  ^Eschylus,  composition 
The  professor  gives  daily  lectures  on  the  principles  of  rheto! 
stmction  of  a  discourse,  etc.  All  that  is  most  valoable  ii 
modem  treatises  of  rhetoric  is  unfolded  to  the  students 
speeches  in  Goodrich's  British  Eloquence  are  analyzed  and 
to  memory.  The  utmost  attention  is  given  to  English  comj 
elocution.  Debates  are  held  every  week.  French  :  Be 
Flechier's  discourses.  History  :  The  Professor  of  History 
the  class  twice  each  week.  Mathematics  :  Davies'  Trigon 
Loomis'  Analytical  Geometry.  Chemistry  :  Ralfe  and  Gill 
try.  Religions  instruction :  Weekly  lectures  on  the  e 
religion. 

7.  Fbilosophy.  —  Mental  Philosophy :  first  term,  Logic  am 
second  term,  Cosmology,  Psychology  and  Theodicy.  The 
given  in  Latin,  and  the  students  are  required  to  speak  Latin, 
their  theses  every  week  in  that  langnage.  Such  defense  is 
before  the  faculty.    Natural  Philosophy:  Snell's  Olmsted.    M 
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Church's  Calculus.  Mechanics,  Peck's.  Astronomy:  Loomis'  Treatise 
on  Astronomy.  Elocution:  Lessons.  Debating  society.  History:  Lec- 
tures. Religious  instruction:  Weekly  lectures  on  the  evidences  of 
religion. 

These  four  under-graduate  classes  correspond  to  the  Senior,  Junior, 
Sophomore  and  Freshmen  classes  of  other  colleges. 

* 

in.  Post- Qradfuate  I>epartment, 

First  term:  Ethics.  Second  term:  Civil,  political  and  international 
law.  In  this,  as  well  as  in  the  first  year  of  philosophy,  the  students  are 
obliged  to  defend  their  theses,  both  in  class  and  before  the  faculty, 
against  some  of  their  own  nuihber,  or  against  professors  and  others 
appointed  to  attack  them.  Such  discussions  are  usually  carried  op.  in 
Latin.  The  members  of  this  class  are  required  to  write  dissertatious 
and  essays,  in  English,  on  the  various  matters  of  their  course.  At  the 
end  of  the  second  term,  essays  on  three  different  subjects,  already  treated 
in  class,  are  written,  and  to  the  best  is  awarded  a  gold  medal  worth 
fifty  dollars.  Various  branches  of  natural  sciences,  and  the  modem 
languages,  can  be  studied  in  this  course.  To  this  year  is  also  reserved 
the  history  of  philosophy. 

Commercial  Oourae. 

This  course  embraces  all  the  branches  of  a  good  English  education. 
It  is  completed  in  four  years.  However,  all  that  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  mercantile  purposes  can  be  learned  in  the  first  and  second  years; 
especially  when  students  have  previously  been  subjected  to  the  training 
of  the  two  preparatory  classes.  The  third  and  fourth  years  are  destined 
for  young  men  who  seek  something  higher  than  what  is  taught  in  an 
ordinary  English  school. 

First  year.  —  English :  Grammar,  letter  vniting,  narrations,  elocution* 
French:  Keetel's  New  Method.  History:  Fredet's  Ancient  History. 
Geography:  Cornell's  Geography.  Arithmetic:  Davies'  University 
Arithmetic.  Writing:  Lessons.  Book-keeping:  Bryant  and  Stratton's 
Coarse  (single  entry).    Catechism:  Short  Catechism. 

Second  year.  —  English :  Grammar,  Quackenbos'  English  Composition. 
French  :  Keetel's  N^w  Method  (continued),  Perrins'  Tables.  History : 
Fredet's  Modem  History.  Geography :  Cornell's  Geography.  Mathe- 
matics: Algebra,  geometry.  Book-keeping:  Bryant  and  Stratton's 
Course  (double  entry).    Catechism :  Gaume's  Catechism  of  Perseverance. 

Third  year.  —  English:  Rhetoric,  History  of  English  Literature, 
debating  society.  French  :  Keetel's  New  Method  (continued)  :  Chap- 
saPs Reader.    History:  Modem  History.     Mathematics:  Trigonometry, 
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anrveyiDg.  Katnral  Sciences :  Botanjr,  Phyaiolt^y.  Chei 
and  OUIet'a  Chenuetry.  Book-keeping :  Single  and  c 
(reviewed).    Religious  instmctions:  Evidences  of  Religio 

Fourth  year.  —  Philosophy :  Mental  and  Moral  Philosopl 
Essays,  debating  society.  French:  Bosenet's  and  Flechi 
DiscouTsea.  Natnral  Philosophy:  Sn ell's  Olmsted.  Mathi 
cnlns.  Astronomy:  Loomis  Treatise  on  Astronomy.  E 
tures.     Religions  instruction  :  Evidences  of  Religion. 

Students  of  this  course  can  obtun  the  degree  of  Bachelc 
provided  they  pass  satisfactorily  the  required  examinatio: 
also  study  German,  Spanish  and  Drawing,  but  these  bi 
extra  charges.  Besides,  there  are  in  the  college  some  si 
classes,  viz. : 

1,  A  special  Latin  class,  which  is  intended  to  advance  yo 
come  too  late  in  the  year,  or  are  too  old  to  enter  the  ordin 
claraes.  The  students  of  this  class  are  promoted  to  the 
which  their  success  in  the  January  or  June  examination  ent 
enter. 

2.  Two  preparatory  classes,  in  which  young  boys  are  i 
either  of  the  college  courses  of  study. 

3.  A  special  class  for  Spaniards  and  others  who  do  not 
enough  of  English  to  allow  them  to  take  rank  in  the  ordin 

4,  Special  classes  for  French,  German  and  Spanish. 

8.   FZKBCIBKS. 

Besides  the  rhetorical  exercises  belonging  to  the  Junioi 
mores,  there  are  weekly  declamations  and  competition  in  al 
At  the  beginning  of  every  month  the  rank  and  merit  of  ei 
pubhcly  proclaimed  before  the  assembled  faculty  and  stnd« 

Every  Friday  there  is  a  written  competition  in  all  the  ( 
the  Senior.  The  copies  are  examined,  and  rank  is  assign< 
to  merit. 

Declamation  is  taught  in  all  the  classes  on  every  Satord 

Class  exhibitions,  dramatic  and  literary  entertainments,  s 
{pven  during  the  year. 

The  debating  and  historical  societies  afford  abundant  liti 
to  the  Juniors  and  Seniors. 

There  are  two  reading  rooms  for  the  students  in  wbi 
fonnd  several  periodicals,  magazines  and  newspapers,  home 

The  stndents'  library,  which  increases  every  year,  coi 
4,500  valuable  books  on  literature,  science  and  history. 

Every  Sunday  a  sermon  is  preached  in  the  college  cha] 
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the  students.    The  students  are  separated  into  three  divisions,  according 

to  their  age  and  physical  deyelopinent,  and  as  the  college  grounds  are 

large  and  favorably  situated,  every  division  has  its  own  gymnasium, 

together  with  ample  scope  for  bathing,  skating  and  out-door  exercise  of 

every  kind. 

9.  Exhibitions  and  Pbizb  Contests. 

There  are  only  two  public  exhibitions  during  the  year,  namely,  one  in 
February  or  later,  as  the  season  suits,  and  the  other  on  Commencement 
day. 

As  yet,  no  prize  has  been  founded  in  this  college.  All  the  prizes 
which  are  awarded  at  commencement  day,  and  which  consist  of  gold 
and  silver  medals  and  books,  are  given  by  the  college,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  gold  medal  annually  bestowed  upon  the  writer  of  the  best 
biographical  essay.  This  medal  has  hitherto  always  been  given  by 
some  friend  of  the  college. 

Mr.  Joseph  Vincent  Sweeney,  of  Lawrence,  Mass.,  was  the  successful 
competitor  at  the  last  Commencement. 

10.    El^MINATIONS. 

Every  new  comer  on  entering  the  college  is  examined  and  then  sent 
to  the  class  for  which  he  is  judged  to  be  fit. 

There  are  two  general  examinations  during  the  year,  namely,  one 
before  the  close  of  each  term. 

These  examinations  are  oral.  Every  student  must,  if  he  desires 
advancement,  answer  satisfactorily,  on  all  the  branches  taught  in  his 
class.  These  examinations  are  carried  on  by  boards,  before  which 
only  one  student  appears  at  a  time.  Failure  before  these  boards  sends 
the  student  at  the  January  examination  to  the  class  immediately  below 
that  in  which  he  fails,  and  in  June  it  debars  him  from  advancement. 

Candidates  for  graduation  are  always  refused  the  usual  diploma  when 
they  do  not  satisfy  the  examiners.  No  student  who  fails  is  admitted  to 
another  examination  within  the  same  year. 

11.  MoDB  OF  Instruction. 

Text-books  are  used  for  all  the  branches  of  studies,  except  in  the 
public  lectures  on  History  and  on  the  Evidences  of  Religion.  However, 
even  in  these  two  branches  the  students  are  required  to  keep  notes,  to 
answer  at  recitations,  write  competition  papers  and  undergo  examination 
twice  during  the  year. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  writing  in  the  shape  of  themes,  literary  and 
oratorical  analysis,  parsing  and  translating  of  the  various  authors  used 
in  the  classes.  All  the  students  are  constantly  interrogated  on  the  sub- 
jects to  which  they  devote  their  attention. 
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12.    DlSCIFUHB. 

The  general  rules  of  discipline  reqnire  the  students  to  knoi 
if  the  college,  which  are  read  and  explained  publicly  twice  a  ; 
0  leave  the  college  bounds  without  permission,  and  to  respec 
lU  officers  who  preside  over  tbem.  Appeals  to  honor  and  to 
lud  the  influence  of  religion  are  found  to  be  the  moBt  effioie 
larians.  The  punishment  usually  inflicted  for  the  short-comi 
tudent  consists  in  depriving  him  of  some  of  his  recreation 
ixtra  literary  labor,  public  reprimands,  etc. 
Persistent  idlers  and  those  who  repeatedly  refuse  to  obey  are 
The  coqimon  causes  of  dismieaal  Irom  the  college  are  dr 
mmorality,  refusal  to  obey,  etc. 

13.   GEATurroce  Aid. 
Hitherto  no  fund  has  been  established  for  the  education  < 
tudente.    Still,  the  college  performs  every  year  some  acts  of 
his  line. 

14.  Statutk8  oe  By-Laws. 
The  board  has  framed  no  statutes  or  by-laws.     It  leaves  tq  1 
he  adoption  and  enforcing  of  such  disciplinary  rules  as  the; 
i>r  the  good  order  of  th^  college. 

IS.  Dbscbiftioii  Ain>  Value  of  Colleqe  BniLDiNas, 
For  details  on  this  point  we  respectfully  refer  to  former 
lO  change  has  occurred. 

18.  Dksceiption  and  Valdb  op  other  Oollbob  Peoi 
No  change  sincerlast  report. 

17.  Debts. 
Total  amount  of  floating  debt  and  mortgage,  tl46,293.90. 

18.  He  VENUE. 

The  college  poBsesses  no  other  revenues  than  what  results 
ees  of  the  students  for  board  and  tuition,  and  the  prodncts  oi 
ad  garden. 

deceived  for  board  and  tnition t 

'rom  the  farm  and  garden ; 

.mount  due  by  students  for  last  term  bills 

Total I 
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19.  ExPBNDmrRBS. 
Taxes $1,150  70 

Interest  .... \ 6,899  02 

Fuel,  gas 5,972  73 

Insurance  and  repairs 5 ,  402  52 

Board  of  students 43, 138  22 

Salaries  and  expenses  of  the  faculty 11 ,689  97 

Eztraordmary  repairs 1 ,  343  12 

Total 175,596  28 

20.  Tabular  Statement. 

Number  of  courses  of  study 8. 

Number  of  professors  and  tutors 18 

Number  of  collegiate  students 178 

Number  of  graduates  at  last  Commencement  in  course. . .  26 

Honorary 1 

Whole  number  of  graduates 408 

Value  of  college  buildings  and  grounds,  at  least. $500,000  00 

Value  of  the  library  and  apparatus 30,000  00 

Revenue  for  the  last  collegiate  year 77,819  61 

Expenditures  for  the  last  collegiate  year 75,596  28 

Amount  of  debts  of  the  college 146,293  90 

21.  Tuition. 

Day  scholars $60  00 

Boarders,  for  board  and  tuition 300  00 

Washing  and  bedding 30  00 

Entrance  fee 10  00 

Medical  attendance 5  00 

Use  of  chemical  and  physical  apparatus 5  00 

22.  Remarks. 
Nothing. 

23.  Close  of  the  Report. 

The  above  report  was  made  by  the  trustees  at  a  regular  meeting  of 
their  board  held  at  St,  John's  College,  Fordham,  N.  Y.,  on  the  5th  day 
of  October,  1 876,  at  which  time  they  authorized  the  chairman  and  secre- 
tary of  the  board  and  the  treasurer  of  the  college  to  have  the  above 
report  transcribed,  to  sign  it  and  affix  thereto  the  seal  of  the  board,  and 
forward  the  same  to  the  Regents  of  the  University. 

[l.  b.]  F.  WM.  GOCKELN,  S.  J.,  Chairman. 

N.  HANRAHAN,  S.  J.,  Th-eaa.  and  Sec'y. 
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Vm.   UNIVERSITY  OF  ROCHESTER,  ROCHESTER,  MONROE 

COUNTY. 

To  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York: 

The  trustees  of  the  University  of  Rochester,  in  compliance  with  the 
requisition  of  the  Regents  of  the  University,  submit  the  following  report 
for  the  collegiate  year  ending  June  28,  1876,  containing  a  true  state  of 
facts,  showing  the  progress  and  condition  of  the  University  of  Rochester 
during  and  at  the  close  of  said  year,  in  the  several  subject-matters,  as 
follows,  viz.  : 

1.   NUMBBB  AND  DeSCBIPTION   OF  PbOFBSSOBSHIPS. 

1.  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy.  2.  Greek  Language  and 
Literature.  3.  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy.  4.  Chemistry. 
5.  Modem  Languages  and  Literature.  6.  Rhetoric,  Logic  and  English 
Literature.     7.  Mathematics.     8.  Latin  Language  and  Literature. 

2.  TRusTBBft,  Faculty  and  otheb  Offiobbs. 

Trustees, 

John  B.  Trevor,  president,  Yonkere. 

Rev.  Edward  Bright,  D.  D.,  vice-president,  Yonkers, 

William  N.  Sage,  secretary  and  treasurer,  Rochester. 

Smith  Sheldon,  New  York. 

Roswell  S.  Burrows,  Albion. 

Hon.  Elijah  F.  Smith,  Rochester. 

Elon  Huntington,  Rochester. 

Oen.  John  F.  Rathbone,  Albany. 

Lewis  Roberts,  Tarrytown. 

Henry  W.  Dean,  M,  D.,  Rochester. 

Daniel  C.  Munro,  Elbridge. 

Rev.  V.  R.  Hotcbkiss,  D.  D.,  Buffalo. 

Edwin  O.  Sage,  Rochester. 

Hon.  Hiram  Sibley,  Rochester. 

Martin  W.  Cooke,  Rochester. 

Francis  A.  Macomber,  Rochester. 

Rezin  A.  Wight,  New  York. 

Hon.  Freeman  Clarke,  Rochester. 

Edward  M.  Moore,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Rochester. 

Hon.  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  New  York. 

Hon.  Russell  Sage,  New  York. 
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Rev.  Charles  DeW.  Bridgman,  Albany. 
Jacob  F.  Wyckoff,  New  York. 
John  P.  TowDsend,  New  York. 

FacuUy  and  other  Officers. 

The  faculty  of  the  nniyersity^  including  all  persons  engaged  in  giving 
public  instruction  therein,  during  the  past  year,  consisted  of  a  president 
and  seven  professors.  The  other  officers  or  servants  of  the  university, 
charged  with  duties  other  than  those  of  public  instruction,  during  the 
said  year,  were  a  secretary  and  treasurer,  librarian,  assistant  librarian 
and  janitor. 

Martin  B.  Anderson,  LL.  D.,  President,  Burbank-Professor  of  Intel- 
lectual and  Moral  Philosophy. 

Asahel  C.  Eendrick,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Munro-Professor  of  the  Greek 
Language  and  Literature. 

Isaac  F.  Quinby,  LL.  D.,  Harris-Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural 
Philosophy. 

Samuel  A.  Lattimore,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Albert  H.  Mixer,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Modem  Languages. 

Joseph  H.  Gilmore,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Logic,  Rhetoric  and  English 
Literature. 

Otis  H.  Robinson,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

William  C.  Morey,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  the  Latin  Language  and 
Literature. 

Otb  H.  Robinson,  A.  M.,  librarian. 

Samuel  A.  Lattimore,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  curator  of  the  cabinets. 

William  N.  Sage,  A.  M.,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

K  Withall,  janitor. 

ft 

3.*NuMBBB  OP  Students. 

The  whole  number  of  students  in  the  university  during  the  past 

year  was. 160 

Honorably  dismissed 0 

Deceased 0 

Left  for  inability  to  maintain  their  standing  in  their  classes,  or  from 

ilbiess  and  by  permission * 2 

Remaining  at  the  close  of  the  year 158 

Graduates  at  last  Commencement 36 

Students  at  the  datd  of  this  report 163 

Whole  number  of  graduates 602 

There  were  no  students  under  fourteen  years  of  age.  The  average 
age  of  the  graduating  class  was  twenty-two. 
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4.  Classification  of  Stddbkts. 
The  studenta  of  the  nulverBity  during  the  past  year  t 
follows : 

Seniors 

Janiors   , 


Freshmen  

Special  students  in  analytical  chemistry  . 


S,    CoifMBKCEUSNT  EzBRCISBS. 

ORDER  OF  EXERCISES. 

Mdsic. 

The  Significance  ol  Uie  Wealejan  Horement Edwla  Haaklnfl 

Commercial  Integrity Thomas  Augwius  Taylor, 

The  Qolden  AgR  in  the  Future,  not  the  Peat. .  Anhur  B.  Orifleu,  S 
Webster's  Reply  to  Hayne JobnBetlsC 

UoBic. 

AgasBiz  as  an  Interpreter  of  Nature Qeorge  Washington  Ci 

Wages  and  Capital Horace  Johnson  Totl 

Imsgination  in  Bistorj Pred.  AugustuB  Vanderburgh, 

The  Emancipation  of  the  National  Conscience. .  .Joseph  Tilden  A 

The  Eloquence  of  Mirabeau WiJUam  Robertson  V 

Reciprocal  Agencies  In  Modem  Society Nathan  Weldenth: 

The  JElement  of  Time  In  Social  Reform Benjamin  Reynolds  ] 

The  Poetry  or  Human  Brotherhood Frank  Julius 

Music, 

The  Essential  Unily  of  Law  and  Religion Frank  Lemoine 

The  Financial  Basis  of  GoTemment Charles  Wilder  Qc 

The  Literary  Influence  of  the  English  Bible Edward  Clare  Di 

Stdiolarship  in  Politics Horace  Holmes  Hum 

Hdbic. 

Conferring  of  Degree*. 
Addbbss  bt  the  Prbsideijt. 

doxoloot.  * 

^  Praise  God  from  whom  all  blessings  flow; 

Praise  Him  all  creatures,  here  below ; 
Praise  Him  above,  ye  heavenly  hoslj 
Praise  Father,  Son  and  Holy  QhosL 
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Candidates  for  the  Degree  of  A,  B. 

Charles  Wisner  Adams,  Harvey  Blanchard  Johnson, 

Joseph  Tildeu  Ailing,  E^win  Haskins  King, 

George  Preston  Barton,  Barton  MacAfee, 

Frank  Julius  Bellamy,  James'  Albert  Raynsford, 

Benjamin  Reynolds  Bulkley,  Thomas  Moore  Rochester, 

John  Betts  Calvert,  Fletcher  Joshua  Sherman, 

Morey  Smith  Collier,  Thomas  Augustus  Taylor, 
George  Washington  Coon,          '      Horace  Johnson  Tuttle, 

William  Kendrick  Dean,  Fred.  Augustus  Vanderburgh, 

Edward  Clare  Dodge,  William  Richardson  Vosburgh^ 

Charles  Wilder  Gorton,  Frank  Dinwiddle  Vreeland, 

Arthur  B.  Qriffen,  William  Hall  Wamsley, 

Howard  B.  Grose,  Nathan  Weidenthal, 

Horace  Holmes  Hunt,  Fred.  Potter  Wilcox, 

Frank  Lemoine  Wilkins. 

CandidcOea  for  the  Degree  of  B,  8, 

Louis  Amory  Amsden,  George  Edwin  Eldredge, 

Orlando  Elmer  Clark,  Horatio  Nelson  Peck, 

Joseph  Walmsley. 

OommUtee  of  Award  for  the  Davie  JMee  Medaie. 

President  Lemuel  Moss,  D.  D.,  George  F.  Danforth,  Esq.,  the  Rer. 
Corliss  B.  Gardner.  ^ 

6.    COLLBGB  TbBMS  AND  SESSIONS. 

The  terms  or  sessions  for  study  in  the  said  University,  during  the  past 
jear,  were  as  follows: 

First  term,  from  September  fourteenth,  fifteen  weeks;  second  term, 
from  January  third,  thirteen  weeks;- third  term,  from  April  fifth,  twelve 
weeks. 

Calendar  y  1876-76. 

First  term  ends,  December  twenty-second. 

Second  term  begins,  January  third. 

Day  of  prayer  for  colleges,  January  twenty-fifth. 

Second  term  ends,  March  twenty-eighth. 

Third  term  begins,  April  fifth. 

Senior  examination.  May  twenty-eighth  and  thirtieth. 

Sermon  before  the  Christian  Association,  June  twenty-fourth. 

Examioations  for  admission,  June  twenty-fifth  and  twenty-sixth* 

Sophomore  prize  declamations,  June  twenty-fifth  (evening). 
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ClasB-day,  Jane  twenty-sixth. 

Oration  and  poem  before  the  Alomni,  Jnne  twenty-sizth 

Commenoement,  Jane  twenty-serenth. 

Examinations  for  admission,  September  twelfth. 

First  term  begins,  September  thirteenth. 

First  term  ends,  December  tweoty-Beoond. 

7.  CoiTBSBS  OP  Study. 
Three  courses  of  stndy  are  open  to  the  members  of  the  a 

1.  The  ola«uoal  coarse,  extending  through  four  years; 
tioD  of  which  time,  those  who  have  satisfactorily  met  the 
of  the  faoulty  are  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  A 

2.  The  scientific  coarse,  extending  through  fonr  years, 
Greek,  and  only  so  much  of  Latin  as  is  essential  to  the  snc 
-cation  of  the  modem  langaagea  and  the  mastery  of  scientific 
Id  the  place  of  Greek  and  Latin,  a  more  extended  coorsi 
prescribed  in  physical  sciences,  mathematics,  history  anc 
languages.  Those  who  satisfactorily  complete  this  coarse, 
to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

3.  The  eclectic  coarse,  designed  for  stadenta  who  may  de 
the  recitations  of  particular  departments,  without  becomit 
for  degrees.  Sach  students  are  admitted,  provided  they  h: 
lite  preparation  for  the  studies  of  those  departments,  and  b< 
to  the  laws  of  the  university.  This  arrangement  is  desij 
the  wants  of  those  whose  age,  or  circumstances,  may  preve 
parfluing  either  of  the  regular  courses,  but  who  are  desirom 
the  liberal  culture  which  the  studies  of  a  portion  of  the  oo 
them.  Special  care  is  taken  to  give  such  pupils  the  insb 
they  reqaire. 

The  course  of  stady  in  each  class,  for  the  past  year,  was 

Frethman   Clots. 

First  term  —  A  daily  recitation  in  Greek,  the  class  readi 
from  Xeaophon's  Memorabilia,  and  going  through  Kendricl 
a  daily  recitation  in  Robinson's  New  University  Algebra; 
tation  in  Latin,  the  class  reading  the  first  book  of  Livy  t 
grammatical  exercises  and  oral  dissertations  on  the  mythi 
constitutional  history  of  Rome. 

Second  term  —  A  daily  recitation  in  Greek,  reading  sel 
the  orations  of  Demosthenes;  a  daily  recitation  in  math< 
pleting  algebra,  and  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  books  < 
Geometry;  a  dwly  recitation  in  Latin,  continuing  Livy 
history. 
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Third  term — A  daily  recitation  in  composition  and  rhetoric;  a  daily 
recitation  in  mathematics,  completing  geometry  and  plane  trigonometry; 
a  daily  recitation  in  Greek,  reading  selections  from  the  Iliad  of  Homer. 
To  this  should  be  added,  on  Saturdays,  lectures  upon  phonetic  analysis, 
phonography  and  elocution,  and  exercises  in  declamation. 

Sophomore  Class. 

First  term — A  daily  recitation  in  Latin,  reading  selections  from  the 
odes,  satires,  and  epistles  of  Horace,  with  lectures  upon  Roman  Imperial- 
ism  and  the  social  life  of  the  Augustan  age;  a  daily  recitation  in  French, 
with  the  use  of  Languellier  and  Monsanto's  Practical  French  Course;  a 
daily  recitation  in  mathematics,  completing  trigonometry,  surveying  and 
navigation. 

Second  term  —  A  daily  recitation  in  mathematics,  the  class  studying 
Loomis'  Calculus;  a  daily  recitation  in  Gre^k,  reading  select  orations 
from  Deniosthenes;  a  daily  recitation  in  German,  with  the  use  of  Com- 
fort's Crerman  Course  and  Reader. 

Third  term  —  A  daily  recitation  in  Latin,  reading  the  Agricola  and 
Germania  of  Tacitus,  with  lectures  on  Roman  literature;  a  daily  exercise 
in  French,  reading  selections  from  the  principal  French  authors;  a  daily 
exercise  in  German,  completing  the  reader,  and  reading  in  addition 
SchUler's  William  TelL 

To  this  should  be  added  lectures  on  medieval  history  on  Saturdays 
daring  the  whole  year;  and  also  a  weekly  exercise  in  English,  embracing 
lectures  on  the  origin  and  history  of  the  language,  and  readings  from 
Shakespeare  and  Milton. 

Junior  Class, 

First  term — ^A  daily  recitation  in  physics  ;  a  daily  recitation  in  Greek, 
reading  selections  from  the  tragedians ;  a  daily  exercise  in  logic,  instruc- 
tion given  mainly  by  lectures,  with  constant  reference  to  Thomson  and 
other  authors. 

Second  term — A  daily  recitation  in  physics ;  a  daily  recitation  in 
rhetoric,  taught  by  lectures  with  reference  to  Whately  and  Theremin  ; 
a  daily  recitation  in  chemistry,  using  Roscoe's  Chemistry,  with  lectures* 

Third  term — A  daily  recitation  in  Norton's  Astronomy  ;  a  daily  reci- 
tation in  Latin,  reading  Cicero's  '^De  Officiis,"  with  lectures  on  Roman 
philosophy;  a  daily  recitation  in  Greek,  reading  Longinus  on  the 
Sublime. 

To  this  should  be  added  lectures  on  Saturdays  during  the  first  and 
second  terms,  on  chemical  physics,  and  during  the  third  term,  on  French 
and  German  literature. 
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Senior  Claaa. 

First  term — A  daily  exercise  in  intellectual  philosophy 
given  mainly  by  lectures  and  examination ;  a  daily  exercis' 
live  physiology,  chiefly  by  lecture  with  use  of  Dalton;  a  ds 
in  Plato,  with  lectures  on  Greek  philosophy,  or  the  elec 
analytic  chemistry. 

Second  term — A  daily  recitation  in  the  history  of  civiliu 
tioQ  being  given  chiefly  by  lectures  with  the  use  of  6u 
lexeroise,  consisting  of  lectures  and  examinations  in  int 
moral  philosophy  ;  a  daily  exercise  in  the  InsCitntes  of  Jt 
ectures  on  the  Roman  law,  or  the  elective  study  of  analyl 

Third  term — A  daily  exercise  in   constitutional  law 
economy,  with  lectures;  a  daily  exercise  in  geology,  usin; 
lectures;  a  daily  exercise  in  moral  philosophy,  with  lecturt 

To  this  should  be  added  lectures  given  during  the  year  c 
of  art,  the  history  of  philosophy,  and  on  physical  geograpb 

Resident  graduates. — The  resident  graduates  pursue  adv 
under  the  instruction  of  the  professors  in  such  depar 
student  may  select. 

Analytic  chemistry, — Classes  are  formed  from  term  to 
study  of  analytic  chemistry,  consisting  of  such  gradual 
nndergraduates  as  are  permitted  by  the  faculty  to  substitn 
for  some  part  of  the  prescribed  course.  A  part  of  each  di 
the  professor  of  chemistry  with  these  classes  in  the  laborat 

8.   EZBBCISBS. 

In  English  composition  and  delivery,  the  Seniors  deliv 
orations  before  the  faculty  and  students  of  the  universit 
first  and  second  terms,  two  of  the  class  speaking  each  weel 

The  Juniors  delivered  original  orations  in  the  chapel  ,dui 
term  of  the  year,  two  of  the  class  speaking  each  week. 

The  Juniors  and  the  Sophomores  had  a  weekly  exercin 
position  of  essays  under  the  criticism  of  the  professor  of  r 

The  Freshman  class  read  essays  in  rotation  during  the  th 

In  addition  toweekly  exercises  in  declamation,  the  So[ 
Freshmen  received  a  course  of  elementary  instruction  in  p 
emphasis,  modulation  and  rhetorical  action.  Oral  and  wri 
in  Greek  and  Latin  composition,  with  criticism  before  tl 
connected  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  recitations  of  the  Sop 
Freshmen. 
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9.  Prizes,  Extba  Studies,  etc. 

7%6  Davis  Prize  Medals, 

The  sum  of  $1,000  has  been  given  to  the  funds  of  the  university  by 
the  Hon.  Isaac  Davis,  LL.  D.,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  the  annual  income 
of  which  is,  by  the  direction  of  the  donor,  to  be  expended  in  purchasing 
two  gold  medals  of  unequal  value,  to  be  given  to  the  two  members  of 
the  graduating  class  whose  orations,  on  Commencement  day,  shall 
exhibit,  respectively,  the  first  and  second  grades  of  excellence  in 
thought,  composition  and  delivery  combined. 

The  Stoddard  Prize  JIdsdal. 

Prof.  John  F.  Stoddard  (himself  a  distinguished,  mathematical  instruc- 
tor) has  given  to  the  university  the  endowment  for  a  gold  medal  or 
the  value  of  $100,  which  is  to  be  awarded  to  the  student  in  each  grad- 
uating class  (having  been  three  years  a  member  of  the  university,  and 
having  maintained  a  good  standing  in  all  the  studies  of  the  curriculum) 
who  shall  have  passed  the  best  examination  on  the  mathematical  studies 
of  the  entire  course,  and  also  on  some  special  topic  to  be  assigned  by  the 
faculty;  provided  that  such  examination  shall  have  attained  to  a  certain 
absolute  value. 

The  examination  for  the  present  year,  will  be  on  ''The  Problems  at 
the  close  of  Loomis's  Analytical  Geometry  and  Calculus."  The  topic 
for  special*  investigation  is  "  The  Mathematical  Theory  of  Vibrating 
Chords." 

The  Stoddard  medal  was  awarded  last  year  to  F.  A.  Yanderberg,  of 
the  class  of  '76,  for  an  examination  on  the  Theory  and  Uses  of  the 
Pendulum. 

The  Davis  Scholarship, 

A  scholarship,  yielding  seventy  dollars  a  year,  for  the  benefit  of  some 
indigent  student,  has  been  founded  by  the  Hon.  Isaac  Davis,  LL.  D. 
The  income  of  this  scholarship  is  now  available  under  certain  conditions, 
affecting  character  and  standing,  prescribed  by  the  founder. 

Scholarships  yielding  Free  Tuition. 

By  the  payment  to  the  treasurer  of  the  university  of  $1,000,  a  schol- 
arship yielding  free,  tuition  forever  to  some  deserving  student  can  be 
established.  The  following  gentlemen  have  availed  themselves  of  this 
provision  and  founded  scholarships  which  bear  their  respective  names : 

Abraham  Sheldon,  Esq.,  of  Adams  Centre;  Elisis  Johnson,  Esq.,  of 
Troy;  Alanson  3.  Fox,  Esq.,  of  Painted  Post. 
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PoUgraduate  iScholaraAipt. 

The  TToiverdty  has  received  from  leaac  Sherman,  Esq., 
the  sum  of  tSrOOO  as  a  permanent  endowment  for  a  postg 
arship  in  the  Department  of  Political  Economy;  and  Johi 
Esq.,  of  Kew  York,  haa  pledged  the  income  of  a  like  si 
similar  scholarship  in  the  Department  of  Constitutional 
History  of  Political  Inetitutions. 

The  Sherman  Scholarship  and  the  Tovneend  Schol: 
awarded  to  those  two  members  of  each  graduating  clas 
the  beginning  of  the  third  term  in  the  Senior  year,  pas 
the  second-best  examination,  respectively,  on  some  Fren 
Political  Economy,  and  some  German  treatise  on  Politii 
be  designated  by  the  fecnlty.  No  stodent  can,  howevei 
these  scholarships  unless  he  has  maintained  an  average  st 
in  all  the  studies  of  the  six  terms  immediately  preceding 
tion,  and  an  average  of  nine  in  History,  Political  Economy 
and  Constitutional  Law,  Thesum  of  JlflO  will  be  paid 
successful  competitors  at  graduation,  and  an  additiona! 
when  he  shall  have  presented  to  the  faculty  a  thorough  a 
written  discussion  of  »ome  specially  assigned  economic: 
theme. 

The  examination  for  the  present  year  will  be  on  Blai 
de  rEaonomit  Poliiique  and  Bluntechli's  Qeachickte  det 
StatarecM. 

The  City  Scholarship*. 

In  recognition  of  the  interest  taken  by  tbe  citizens  of 
the  establishment  of  the  university,  twelve  scholarships, 
their  holders  to  free  tuition,  have  been  granted  to  the  cit; 
by  the  board  of  trustees.  These  acholarships,  to  the  nv 
in  each  class,  are  awarded  as  prizes  for  excellence  in  the 
Rochester  city  schools,  preparatory  to  college. 

Senior  Prize  Eauay. 

A  prize  will  be  given  to  the  member  of  each  Senior  i 
present  the  best  essay  upon  a  subject  selected  by  the  facul 

The  subject  for  the  present  year  is:  "The  Social  and  P 
cance  of  the  Vision  of  Piers  Plowman." 

Tbe  subject  last  year  was  Wordsworth's  Place  in  Lit 
first  prize  was  awarded  to  F.  J.  Bellamy  of  the  Class  of  ' 

Ihe  Dewey  Prize  Declamalione. 
Prizes  are  given  for  tbe  best  exercises  in  declamation  I 
the  Sophomore  class,  those  students  only  being  allows 
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whose  standing  and  deportment  are  especially  approved  by  the  faculty. 
The  funds  for  this  purpose  are  derived  from  a  bequest  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Beadle  of  Philadelphia,  a  pupil  and  friend  of  the  late  Dr.  Dewey. 

Me(/ra  Studies  with  Prizes, 

Students  whose  absences  do  not  exceed  a  certain  percentage,  and 
whose  scholarship  in  all  departments  reaches  a  certain  fixed  standard, 
are  permitted  to  pursue  studies  additional  to  the  required  curriculum, 
with  a  view  to  competition  for  prizes. 

Junior  class  —  A  prize  will  be  given  to  the  member  of  the  Junior 
class  who  shall  pass  the  best  examination  upon  some  portion  of  a  Greek 
author,  selected  by  the  faculty,  which  shall  have  been  read  in  addition 
to  the  regular  and  required  course  of  Greek  studies. 

The  examination  for  the  present  year  will  be  on  Plutarch's  Life  of 
Solon,  with  an  essay  on  the  Constitution  of  the  Athenian  Courts 
of  Justice. 

For  an  examination  last  year  on  Selections  from  Felton's  Modem 
Greek  Writers,  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  E.  C.  Akin,  and  the  second 
prize  was  equally  divided  between  James  L.  Cheney  and  George  B. 
Stevens,  of  the  Class  of  '77. 

Sophomore  class  —  A  prize  will  be  given  to  the  member  of  the  Sopho« 
more  class  who  shall  pass  the  best  examination  upon  some  portion  of  a 
Latin  author,  selected  by  the  faculty,  which  shall  have  been  read  in 
addition  to  the  regular  and  required  course  of  Latin  studies. 

The  examination  for  the  present  year  will  be  on  The  Tenth  Book  of 
Pliny'a  Letters,  with  an  essay  on  the  Provincial  System  of  Rome  under 
the  Emperor  Trajan. 

For  an  examination  last  year  on  the  Fourth  Book  of  the  De  Civitate 
Dei  of  Augustine,  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  C  M.  Brink,  and  the 
second  prize  to  Ransom  Harvey,  of  the  Class  of  '78. 

Freshman  class — A  prize  will  be  given  to  the  member  of  the  Fresh- 
man class  who  shall  pass  the  best  examination  in  mathematical  studies, 
selected  by  the  faculty,  in  addition  to  the  regular  and  required  course 
of  mathematical  studies. 

The  examination  for  the  present  year  will  be  on  Ray's  Higher 
Algebra. 

For  an  examination,  last  year,  on  Symmetrical  Functions  of  Roots  and 
Theory  of  Eliminations,  as  developed  in  Todhunter's  Theory  of  Equa- 
tions, the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  C.  D.  Crandall,  of  the  Class  of  '79, 
with  honorable  mention  of  Louis  Spahn. 

Extra  Studies  vnthotU  Prizes, 
Students  whose  absences  do  not  exceed  a  certain  percentage,  and 
whose  scholarship  in  all  departments  is  such  that  their  attention  can  be 
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diverted  from  tbeir  regular  studies  without  detriment,  ai 
to  pursue  studies  additiqnal  to  the  required  ourriculam,  an 
tion  of  the  faculty,  without  competition  for  prizes.  T 
prosecution  of  such  studies  —  which  will  be  tested  by  car 
tion  —  is  difitiuguished  by  honorable  reference  in  the  ani: 
of  the  university.  The  intention  to  study  for  honorable 
the  course  of  study  to  be  pursued,  must  be  approved,  in  ad 
faculty, tand  no  honorable  mention  will  be  given  for  stud 
not  fairly  equivalent,  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  to  a  di 
for  one  term  in  the  department  in  which  the  student  pr 
for  honors. 

10.   EzAUIHATIOItS. 

Each  class  is  publicly  examined  at  the  close  of  each 
The  examination  is  conducted  by  the  officer  in  chaise  of  i 
the  presence  of  the  president  and  members  of  the  facu! 
viBitors  as  are  in  attendance. 

The  examinations  are  conductod  by  a  combination  of 
oral  exercises,  half  a  day  being  devoted  to  each  class  in 
nation. 

11.  Mode  07  iNSTBircnOH. 

In  the  Sophomore  and  Freshman  classes,  the  instruction  if 
by  the  text-books,  accompanied  by  a  searching  analyds 
and  subject  studied. 

In  those  English  studies  whioh  admit  of  it,  the  student  i 
give,  in  his  own  words,  an  outline  of  the  author  studied.  ' 
of  the  teacher,  being  supplementary,  are  deigned  to  i 
Student's  conception  of  the  author's  ideas,  and  the  Indepei 
which  the  student  himself  may  have  developed  on  the 
discussion. 

In  the  higher  classes,  lectures  are  constantly  connected 
jects  studied  in  the  text-books. 

Lectures  are  given  during  the  year  on  the  following  sub; 

I.  English  language  and  literature.  2.  Natural  ph 
Chemistry.  4.  Geology,  fi.  Mineralogy.  6.  Botany.  ' 
8.  Ancient,  medieval  and  modern  history.  9.  Greek  and  1 
ture.  10.  Greek  and  Roman  philosophy.  11.  Roman  la' 
lectual  and  moral  philosophy.  13.  Political  economy.  14. 
philology.  IS.  ..Esthetics  and  the  history  of  the  fine  arts, 
and  German  literature, 

With  a  few  exceptions,  the  students  are  examined  on 
matter  of  the  lectures  as  well  as  the  text-books. 

The  recitations  are  held  ordinarily  from  9  a.  m.  to  12  h., 
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ption  of  Saturday,  on  which  the  exeroises  are  some* 

12,    DlSClPLHTB. 

the  tmiversity  is  chiefly  moral  There  ie  no  written 
)  conduct  of  the  students,  and  the  faculty  rely  mainly 
leral  Buggeetions,  and  personal  association  and  inter- 
Q  the  pai$  of  the  students,  propriety  of  conduct  and 
lor. 

ns,  futhfully  applied,  have  failed,  it  is  considered  as 
nqaent  is  unfit  for  the  association  and  privileges  of  a 
ihe  parents  and  guardians  are  requested  quietly  to 
he  unirersity. 

university  dispenses  with  college  dormitories  as  a 
ivila,  and  experience  thus  far  has  shown  that  &  resi- 
1  religious  families  is  every  way  more  desirable  for 
Jtnal  attendance  on  all  the  required  exercises  is  dili- 
\s  exact  record  of  all  absences  and  delinquencies,  as 
oe,  is  kept,  together  with  an  estimate  of  the  excellence 

nieae  records  form  a  history  of  each  student  during 
mdence. 

18.  GuiTDiTonB  Aid. 
ps,  $1,000  each,  have  been  endowed  for  the  UM  of 
iristian  ministry.  Forty  such  students  have  received 
year.  Twelve  free  scholarships  have  been  guaranteed 
iools  of  the  city  of  Rochester.  Three  are  selected 
proper  regulations,  from  these  schools.  The  effect 
vs  been  stimulating  and  salutary. 

10H  A.VD   VlXtrX   OP  COLLKOB   BmtDnfOS,    BTO. 

and  grounds,  twenty-three  and  one-half 

H63,166  fi8 

liall 100,000  00 

ise  and  three  and  one-half  acres 44,000  00 

y  and  Mt.  Hope  lot 625  00 

38,685  76 

23,046  82 

ipparatns 6,834  62 

.- 3,089  70 


t384,442  61 
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IS.     DBSOBIFTIOir  AND  VaLITB   OF   OTHEB  COLLRGft  Pi 

1.  Bonds  fud  mortgages 

2.  Kemble  Coat  and  Iron  Company  bonds 

9.  Cleveland  and  I^tteborgh  Kailroad  bonds  . '. 

4.  Indianapolis  and  St.  Lonis  bonds 

6.  Boohester  city  bonds 

6.  Brockport  school  bonds 

7.  Detroit,  M.  and  Toledo  Railroad  bonds 

8.  Ulster  coaoty  bonds .- 

9i  Two  subscriptions,  each  yielding  interest 

10.  One  snbaoription,  not  yet  available  for  income 

1 1 .  Cash  on  hand 

19.  Klla  receivable tS0,388  75 

Foimer  Ntbeoriptions 19,746  00 

StndeoU'  aoooant 6,488  00 

Sstimated  worth  not  far  from 


16.  Debts. 

1.  Mortgage  upon  president's  honse 

2.  Note  dae  city  bank  in  Jnly 

3.  Amount  dae  professors  and  other  officers . . , 

4.  Amonnt  expended  over  income,  two  years. . 


17.  Rbvbmdi. 

1.  From  amonnt  of  term  bills 

3.  From  interest  recuved  on  bonds  and  mortgages,  gen- 
eral fond 

3.  From  Tracy  H.  Harris  professorship  fund 

4.  From  6.  W.  Bnrbank  professorship  fund 

5.  From  Rathbone  library  fund 

6.  Prom  J.  Monro  professorship  fnud 

7.  From  Isaac  Davis  prize 

8.  From  Isaac  Davis  scholarship 

9.  From  A.  Sheldon  scholarship 

10.  From  J,  F.  Stoddard  prize 

11.  From  C.  Dewey  prize 

12.  From  Isaac  Sherman  fond 

13.  From  E.  Johnson  scholarship 
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14.  From  diploma  account $646  40 

15.  From  John  B.  Trevor  on  last  year's  deficit 2,500  00 

16.  From  Charles  Pratt,  interest  on  subscription .........  1 ,  700  00 

17.  From  J.  F.  Wyckoff,  interest  on  subscription 1 ,400  00 

18.  From  Cleyeland  and  Pittsburgh  stock  in  general  fund,  262  50 

19.  From  Rochester  city  bonds  in  general  fund 280  00 

20.  Sundry  persons  towards  furnace  in  president's  house. .  528  10 

•25,726  55 


18.  ExpsNDrrusES. 

1.  Amount  paid  faculty  and  other  officers $21 ,  500  00 

2.  Current  expenses  for  the  year 2,784  88 

3.  Free  tuition  given  away 2, 100  00 

4.  Dewey  prize  and  medals 146  46 

$26,581  34 
Expenditure  over  income % $804  79 

19.  Close  of  Repobt. 

This  financial  report  was  presented  at  the  annual  meeting  before  the 
board  of  trustees,  at  Anderson  hall,  June  27,  1876,  and  adopted  and 
approved* 

The  seal  of  the  university,  with  the  signatures  of  the  president  and 
secretary  ordered  to  be  attached  to  the  same  and  forwarded. 

[l.  8.]  M.  B.  ANDERSON,  President. 

WILLIAM  N.  SAGE,  Beoretary, 
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IX.    UNION  TTNIVEESmr— ALBANY  LAW  S) 

To  the  SegmU  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York 

The  trustees  and  facnity  of  the  Albany  Law  School,  ii 
with  the  requisition  of  the  Regents  of  the  Univemty,  repoi 

The  professors,  and  topics  assigned  to  each,  are  the  foUoi 

Hon.  William  F.  Allen,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Real  Prope 

Hon.  William  L.  Learned,  Civil  Law  and  Equity  Jnrisp 
State  street,  Albany. 

Isaac  Edwards,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Personal  Property,  C 
Commercial  Law,  73  Ten  Broeok  Atreet,  Albany. 

Hon.  Matthew  Hale,  Professor  of  Criminal  Law  and  Do 
tioDS,  140  Swan  street,  Albany. 

President  Eliphalet  Nott  Potter,  Feudal  System,  Schenec 

Dr.  Henry  CoppeS,  International  Law. 

Charles  T.  F.  Spoor,  Esq.,  Practice,  Albany. 

Hon.  H.  E.  Sickels,  Law  of  Evidence,  Albany. 

I.   NdMBBB  of  STtTDKUTS. 

Number  of  studente,  academic  year  1876-6    


Graduates  during  the  same  year. . 


Professional  schools  are  now  regarded  as  indispensable  in  1 
of  yonng  men  for  the  pTofessions ;  each  art,  also,  involving  a 
be  studied  in  its  appropriate  school.  The  architect  and  the  ( 
ijiust  pursue  a  course  of  study  designed  to  fit  them  for  the 
of  life ;  and  the  lawyer,  equally,  must  be  bred  to  his  pr 
these  several  fields  of  activity  accurate  knowledge  and  skil 
cation  are  the  indispensable  conditions  of  snocessful  work ;  : 
ceded  that  a  special  course  of  study,  under  competent  instn 
of  the  best  means  of  securing  that  familiar  knowledge  of  tl 
fits  a  man  to  deal  with  the  important  matters  of  justice  anc 
-  Facility  and  accuracy  in  practice  are  best  acquired  in  ai 
the  study  of  law  in  its  principles  is  prosecuted  with  the  gre 
age  in  a  school  of  law.  The  present  condition  of  the  comm 
bined  and  blended  in  a  system  of  rennedies,  renders  both  of 
of  study  quite  indispensable.  While  the  student  must  learn 
he  must  also  master  the  law  as  a  science  ;  he-must  study  it 
ent  branches,  and  learn  to  apply  it  to  facts  and  transact 
arise  In  the  ordinary  course  of  life ;  he  must  discern  the  pi 
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ist  appropriate  its  epirit,  its  conservative  wisdom  —  that  pub- 
rliicb  apholde  and  enforces  so  many  of  its  .rules.  Impressed 
lief  we  adhere  to  onr  long-established  coarse  of  one  year ;  one 
to  a  previous  course  of  reading,  without  escluding  beginners. 

2.   DBPABTHEHT8  AND  ToPICS. 

Ity,  In  order  to  systematize  their  labors,  and  thus  render  them 
ffectual,  have  embraced    the  legal  topics  upon  which  they 

three  departments.  Three  terms  complete  the  coarse  of 
A  student  commencing  with  any  term,  by  attending  that 
o  succeeding  ones,  will  complete  the  course  of  instruction, 
;coiDe  a  candidate  for  graduation  ;  and  as  one  term  is  in  no 
lent  upon  another  in  the  study  and  mastery  of  its  appropriate 
student  may  as  profitably  enter  one  as  another  for  the  com- 

of  his  course.  He  may  also,  with  equal  advantage,  enter 
faile  in  progress,  and  complete  his  course  by  remaining  until 
bed  the  point  at  which  he  commenced. 

se  of  study  for  the  year  proceeds  as  follows,  with  but  slight 
'endered  necessary  by  unavoidable  occurrences  : 
he  fall  term  Professor  Edwards  will  lecture  upon  the  law  of 
operty,  of  contract  and  of  partnership. 

he  winter  term  upon  the  law  of  corporations,  contract  of 
able  paper  and  law  of  suretyship  and  guaranty. 
lie  spring  term  upon  pleadings  under  the  common  law,  and  as 
ider  the  Code,  npon  the  law  of  bailments,  insurance,  prin- 
^ent,  fixtures  and  insolvent  and  bankrupt  laws, 
he  fall  term  Judge  Allen  lectures  upon  the  law  of  real  prop- 
3  Learned  npon  equity  jurisprudence  and  equity  pleadings 
e. 

lie  winter  or  spring  term  Judge  Learned  will  lecture  npon  the 
)r.  Henry  Copped  on  international  law,  Hon.  Matthew  Hale 

law,  domestic  relations,  absolute  rights,  President  Potter  on 
system,  and  Charles  T.  F,  Spoor,  Esq.,  on  practice.     Judge 

up  the  subject  of  real  property  ^ain  in  January, 
he  spring  term  Hon.  H.  E.  Sickels  will  lecture  on  the  law  of 
Judge  Parker  will  give  a  brief  course  on  a  special  branch  of 
real  property. 

3.  Method  and  Means  of  Instruction. 
e  mainly  by  lecture  and  examination.     Professor  Edwards 
d  examines  daily,  except  Sundays,  through  each  term  of  the 
dge  Learned,  Judge  Allen,  or  Professor  Hale,  also  lecture 
l^he  like  exception. 
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All  the  leotares  are  oral,  and  are  expositionB  of  legal  ] 
illoBtratioiiB  and  applioationa.  They  are  also  accompa 
references,  hints,  and  auggestiona  as  are  deemed  the  best 
enable  the  mind  the  more 'thoroughly  to  master  and  retail 

The  facnlty  have,  however,  a  higher  aim  than  simply  tt 
met)  the  law.  They  will  also  use  their  best  endeavors  to  it 
are  intending  to  enter  the  profession  to  be  lawyers.  Th 
an  ardnoua  and  difficult  task.  It  is  training  the  mind  to  i 
its  own  faculties.  It  is  giving  it  a  power  over  its  own 
enabling  It  fnlly  to  avail  itself  of  its  own  stores  of  knowle 

Hiis  is  sought  to  be  accompliahed  in  a  variety  of  ways 
however,  by  accnstomiiig  the  yoang  man  to  do  thai,  as  a 
wis  qftenoards  be  nquv^  of  him  aa  a  lawyer. 

The  practical  lawyer  owea  bia  ancceas,  in  a  great  m 
quickness  and  accuracy  in  apptf/ing  legal  priTtdptee  to  ti 
ease.  This  the  student  is  here  taught  to  leam  In  the  onts 
ing  the  reported  cases  referred  to  in  the  lectures  to  Bustiun 
laid  down. 

The  moot  courts  are  another  feature  of  importance  t 
QueBtiona  or  oauses,  previouBly  given  ont,  are  here  ai^ 
the  students.  These  queBtions  and  canses  are  either  ta 
designed  to  illustrate,  some  vexed  points  arising  in  the  le< 
are  real  causes  pending  before  the  Supreme  Court  or  Com 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  argument,  the  cause  is  giv 
to  discuss  and  decide.  This  gives  rise  to  discussions  of 
ind  profit,  in  which  large  nnmbera  of  the  class  participa 
iliscuBsion  and  decision  by  the  class,  the  presiding  profe 
views  on  the  questions  involved,  and  on  the  correctness  oi 
)f  the  decision.  Two  of  these  courts  are  held  eac: 
[udicionaly  pursuing  this  courae,  varied  in  such  respects 
may  suggest,  it  is  confidently  expected  that  the  student 
tially  aided  in  his  efforts  to  become  a  ready,  fluent,  and  i 
joraneoQS  speaker,  and  that  he  may  also  acquire  goods  ha 
ng — learning  never  to  sacrifice  sense  to  aound,  or  solid 
ihowy  declamation. 

Another  exercise,  which  is  attended  with  very  beneficial 
ireviouB  appointment  of  two  of  the  students  to  prepare  aE 
he  class  their  written  opinions  upon  the  points  involved 
ion  or  cause,  and  the  grounds  upon  which  they  rest  t 
niis  requires  the  deliberate  exercise  of  judgment,  the 
tpposing  arguments,  and  is  well  adapted  to  fit  the  mind  f 
;ation  of  truth,  for  deciding  upon  converted  legal  p< 
cting,  if  ever  required,  in  a  judicial  capacity. 
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In  addition  to  these  class  exercises,  in  which  all  the  students  will  be 
required  to  participate,  it  will  be  optional  with  them  to  organize  and 
condnct  as  many  special  moot  courts  as  they  choose,  and  as  many 

r 

debating  clubs,  in  which  they  may  practice  forensic  eloquence,  as  they 
may  think  proper,  and  all  reasonable  facilities  will  be  afforded  them  for 
these  purposes.  * 

Of  these  facilities  the  students  largely  avail  themselves.  '  Besides  the 
associated  congress  for  debating  general  questions,  the  students  form 
clubs,  consisting  usually  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  in  number,  which 
devote  themselves  exclusively  to  the  discussion  of  law  questions. 
Every  evening  in  the  week,  except  Saturday  and  Sunday,  may  be 
occupied  by  the  meeting  of  one  of  these  clubs.  Here  are  presented 
good  opportunities  for  the  discussion  of  legal  principles,  and  of  learning 
their  proper  application.  The  student  will  feel  under  no  restraint,  as 
he  is  arguing  only  in  the  presence  of  his  associates  whom  he  has  himself 
assisted  in  selecting.  The  foundations  are  laid  here  for  subsequent 
discussions  in  the  class.  The  recent  addition  of  a  library,  easily 
accessible  both  to  the  club  and  class,  adds  immensely  to  these  facilities, 
since  it  affords  the  means  of  bringing  the  cases  relied  upon  by  each 
side  under  immediate  critical  examination  and  discussion. 

4.   Rbading,  Tbxt-books  and  FAOiLmss  fob  Instbuction. 

The  reading  which  is  more  especially  recommended  consists  in  a  close 
and  critical  examination  of  the  cases  referred  to  in  the  lectures,  and 
which  are  cited  to  sustain  and  apply  to  their  appropriate  facts  the  legal 
principles  there  laid  down.  This  species  of  reading,  so  different  from 
that  ordinarily  pursued  by  the  student  in  a  law  office,  serves  to  fix  the 
principles  permanently  in  his  mind,  and  to  familiarize  him  with  their 
application. 

For  this  purpose  library  facilities  are,  it  is  believed,  more  largely 
furnished  in  Albany  than  in  any  other  place.  These  are :  1st.  Large 
libraries  belonging  to  members  of  the  legal  profession  to  which  many 
students  are  fortunate  enough  to  gain  access  by  obtaining  seats  in  the 
office.  2d.  The  law  library  of  the  school,  which  is  a  well-chosen,  good- 
working  library.  And,  3d.  The  law  library  of  the  State,  the  best 
selected  and  most  extensive  in  the  United  States.  The  students  are 
permitted  to  use  this  for  the  purpose  of  reference,  subject  to  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  will  secure  to  the  judges  and  members  of  the  legal 
profession  that  full  and  free  access  to  which  they  are  by  right  entitled. 
In  addTtion,  it  is  earnestly  urged  upon  each  student  to  procure,  for  hb 
own  special  use,  a  few  elementary  books,  such  as  Rentes  Commentaries, 
and  as  many  of  the  text-books  recommended  as  he  is  able.  These  he 
can  consult  at  his  room  in  connection  with  the  lectures,  and  also  make 
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nse  of  tbem  id  hie  inveBtigationB  of  questions  ariuDg  foi 
the  ctnbs  and  moot  courts.  The  following  are  among 
recommended  hj-  the  facalty,  viz. :  Kent's  Commeuta 
Stoiy  or  Chitty,  on  Contracts;  Coljer  on  Partnerebip;  A 
on  Corporations;  Story  or  Benjamin  or  Hilliard  on  Sales 
Balls  of  Exchange  and  Promissory  Kotes;  Edwards 
Danlap's  Paley  on  Agency;  Reeves'  Domestic  BeUtioi 
Criminal  Law;  Archibald's  Criminal  Practice  and  Pleadin| 
Wills;  Bouvier'g  Law  Dictionary.  Others  will  be  recomi 
the  course. 

The  opportunities  for  witnessing  all  the  varieties  of 
and  styles  of  argument  are  much  greater  in  the  city  of  J 
any  other  place  of  the  same  size.  Besides  the  other 
sessions  of  the  Conrt  of  Appeals  are  held  in  Albany.  Ii 
student  will  hqve  an  opportunity  of  listening  to  the  higl 
styles  of  judicial  reasoning,  and  of  forming  his  own  i 
faultless  models. 

The  law  stadents  are  admitted  free  of  charge  to  the  lee 
in  the  Albany  Medical  College,  and  for  a  small  fee  to  i 
before  the  Yeang  Men's  Association. 

'  5.  Tbbwb. 

There  are  three  terms  held  annually  as  follows: 

The  first,  commencing  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  S< 
continue  for  twelve  weeks,  closing  on  Friday  of  the  tweli 

The  second  will  commence  on  the  last  Tuesday  of  t 
will  continue  for  fourteen  weeks,  with  the  exception  of 
two  weeks,  including  the  holidays. 

The  third  will  commence  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  Marcl 
for  twelve  weeks,  closing  on  Friday  of  the  twelfth  week. 

The  fee  required  in  all  cases  where  the  student  pays 
term  will  be  fifty  dollars,  payable  in  advance.  But  he 
enters,  pay  $130,  which  will  be  received  in  full  for  the  w 
ninety  dollars  for  two  terms.  Should  the  student  from 
be  prevented  from  attending  both  the  terms  or  the  ent 
money  will  be  in  part  refunded. 

No  examination  is  necessary  for  admission.  Attendam 
part,  even  in  the  commencement  of  their  legal  studies,  is 
to  those  whose  minds  are  sufficiently  matured,  as  the  h. 
acquire,  and  the  hints,  suggestions  and  gnides  fumisl: 
essentially  aid  them  in  their  subsequent  course  of  study. 
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6.   Requibehbmtb  fob  Gbvlduvltiok. 
fiDg  witb  the  foUowiDg  proTistonB,  the  atadent  may  become 
for  that  of  Bachelor  of  Lawa : 

be  twenty-one  years  of  age ;  muet  aastain  a  good  moral 
id  mDBt  have  attended  three  fall  terms  of  the  law  school, 
addition,  have  sustained  satisfactory  examinations  throogb 
t  terms;  most  have  faithfully  performed  all  the  exercises 
bim  and  have  prepared  and  read  before  the  claas  aad  the 
weeks  before  the  close  of  the  term  at  which  he  propoees  to 
lissertation  on  some  legal  sabject,  or  some  subject  connected 
story,  science  or  practice  of  the  law,  written  by  himself ; 
be  written  on  alternate  pages  of  ordinary  sized  letter  paper, 
de  inner  margin,  and  being  in  length  from  seven  to  fifteen 
lOt  to  oconpy  more  than  ten  minutes  ia  the  reading  thereof, 
ist  also  have  studied  law  at  least  one  year,  e:xclustve  of  the 
;d  to  onr  course  of  study.  Upon  complying  with  these 
tnd  upon  payment  of  a  graduation  fee  of  ten  dollars,  and 
8,  he  may,  if  properly  qualified,  receive  a  diploma  conferring 
>f  Bachelor  of  Laws.^ 

1.  Building,  Libkabt,  Dbbt. 
ting  in  which  the  school  ia  conducted  is  in  the  south  wing 
oal  College  building.  The  land  belongs  to  the  city  and  is 
e  Law  School.  The  building  was  erected  by  the  law  feculty 
>l,  with  the  aid  received  from  a  few  generous  men  of  Albany. 
Jon  is  free  from  debt  The  law  ball  contains  a  fiur  law 
rtb  t2,000,  which  is  exclusively  devoted  to  the  use  of  the 


MbjLcs, 

Secretary. 


TriOMAS  W.  OLCOTT, 
Preaident  of  the  Board  of  Jhuteta. 


X.    ELMIRA  FEMALE  COLLEGE. 
[Report  not  yet  received,] 
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XL     ST.  LAWRENCE  TINTVERSm 

To  the  Beffents  of  the  Uhimrsity  of  the  State  of  Xew  1 
The  tniBtees  of  the  St.  Lawrence  UniTeTsit^,  in  coi 
reqiiiaition  of  the  Begents  of  the  Univeraty,  anbmit  the 
for  the  last  colle^ate  year,  ending  on  the  22d  day  of  J 
the  day  of  the  annual  commencement,  containing  a  jos 
ment  of  foots  shoTing  the  pTogrees  and  condition  of  eai' 
and  at  the  close  of  said  year,  in  respect  to  the  soreral 
following,  viz. : 

1.   KUMBBB  AND  DbSCBIPTION  OF  PbOFXSSOBG 

1.  The  professorship  of  Intellectnal  and  Moral  Philoi 

2.  The  professorship  of  Msthematics. 

3.  That  of  Ancient  Languages. 

4.  The  profesBorghip  of  the  German  and  Frenob  Lang 
6.  The  profeBsorship  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy. 

The  professorship  of  Ancient  langaages  became  vac: 
187S,  by  the  resignation  of  Prof.  9.  B.  Rawaon.  Li  1 
nnfilled,  the  reason  being  that  it  is  ioipossible  for  one 
the  datiea  inTolved.  Practically  (not  formally)  the  pi 
been  divided  into  two — one  of  the  Latin  language,  etc 
of  the  Greek  language,  etc.,  and  as  so  divided  we  now  1 
and  efficient  instructors  in  each,  formally  called  assista; 
Latin  and  Greek,  respectively.  It  is  expected  that  the  fa 
will  formally  establish  at  its  next  annual  meeting  two 
one  of  Latin  and  one  of  Greek,  in  the  stead  of  Xhat  of  Ad( 

2.  Tbdstebs,  Facultt  and  othbs  Coixsqe  Of 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  trustees  of  the  St.  Lawn 
with  their  respeotive  places  of  residence  : 

Ihiateea. 
Jonas  S.  Coofeey,  H.  D.,  chairman,  Canton. 
Levi  B,  Storrs,  Esq.,  recorder  and  treasurer,  Canton. 
E.  Fisher,  D.  D.,  Canton. 
Silas  C.  Herring,  Esq.,  New  York. 
G.  W.  Montgomery,  D.  D.,  Rochester. 
Barzillai  Hodskin,  Esq.,  Canton. 
Theodore  Caldwell,  Esq.,  Canton. 
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Rev.  J.  M.  Austin,  Auburn. 
P.  S.  Bitley,  Esq.,  Branchport.    ' 
Abel  A.  Simmons,  Esq.,  Canton. 
Rey.  J.  S.  Lee,  D.  D.,  Canton. 
James  Brayley,  Esq.,  Buffalo. 
Rev.  J.  M.  Pullman,  New  York. 
Gen.  £.  A.  Merritt,  Potsdam. 
H.  Robinson,  M.  D.,  Auburn. 
B.  P.  Romaine,  Esq.,  New  York. 
Henry  Rodee,  Esq.,  Ogdensburgh. 
J.  W,  Clowes,  D.  D.  S.,  New  York. 
Geo.  Robinson,  Esq.,  Canton. 
Martin  Thatcher,  Esq.,  Watertown. 
Rev.  L.  J.  Fletcher,  D.  D.,  Buffalo. 
Allen  E.  Eilby,  M.  A.,  Carthage. 
Rev.  A.  B.  Hervey,  Troy. 
W.  TruesdeU,  Esq.,  Syracuse. 

Executive  Committee, 

J.  S.  Conkey,  chairman.  Theo.  Caldwell. 

Levi  B.  Storrs,  recorder.  A.  A.  Simmons. 

F.  Fisher. 

The  last  annual  meeting  of  the  board  was  held  on  the  20th  day  of 
June,  1876,  at  which  the  following  trustees  were  present,  viz. : 

Jonas  S.  Conkey,  M.  D.,  chairman.  L.  B.  Storrs,  recorder  and  treasurer. 

E.  Fisher.  G.  W.  Montgomery. 

J.  M.  Austin.  L.  J.  Fletcher. 

H.  Robinson.  John  S.  Lee. 

T.  CaldwelL  M.  Thatcher. 

Geo.  Robinson.  A.  A.  Simmons. 

A.  E.  Kilby. 

The  board  held  no  other  meeting  during  the  year,  the  current  work- 
ing interests  of  the  university  being  provided  for  by  frequent  meetings 
of  the  executive  conunittee. 

The  faculty  of  said  college,  including  all  persons  charged  with  the 
duty  of  giving  instruction  therein  during  said  year,  consisted  of  a 
president  (who  also  did  full  work  as  a  professor),  three  professors,  one 
assistant  professor  and  two  tutors. 

The  other  officers  or  servants  of  said  college,  charged  with  duties 
therein,  other  than  those  of  public  instruction,  during  said  year  were  a 
librarian,  assistant  librarian  and  steward. 
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In  tbe  theological   achool   of  the  nDiversity   there 
profesBors,  inolading  the  president  of  said  tbeologicat  bc 

The  names  of  the  several  persons  holding  oflBcee  ot 
college  daring  said  year,  with  the'  officere  or  places 
respectively,  vere  as  follovs : 

fhculty. 

Rev.  A.  G.  Gaines,  D.  D.,  President  of  College  of  Lett 
and  Cr^g'ProfeBBor  of  Intellectnal  and  Moral  PhllosopI 

A.  Zeoaa  Squire,  A  M,,  Profeflsor  of  Mathematics. 

Bemhard  Pink,  Professor  of  the  German  and  French 
Instmctor  in  History. 

Walter  B.  Gunnison,  B.  A.,  Asdstant  Professor  of  La 

Annette  J.  Shair,  B.  A.,  Instmctor  in  Greek. 

Rev.  James  Henry  Chapin,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Geology 

Chas.  K.  Gunes,  Tutor  in  Greek. 

Other  officere. 
E.  E.  msher,  m!  D.,  librarian  ;  W.  £.  Copeland,  assi 
L.  B.  Storrs,  Esq.,  treasurer ;  E.  J.  Sykes,  stevard. 

Theolofficai  School — Board  of  Inatruetio 

Rev.  Ebeneser  li^sher,  D.  D.,  President,  and  Dooksti 
Theology  and  Etbiro. 

Rev.  Orello  Cone,  A.  M.,  Cr^g-Professor  of  Biblical 
Literature. 

Rev.  J.  S.  Lee,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Ecoledastie 
Archieology. 

E.  E.  Fisher,  U.  D.,  Librarian. 

3.    NtTMBKB  07  StODBNTS. 

The  whole  number  of  students,  undergraduates  in  sait 
sud  year,  was  fifty-three.  Seven  left  college  during  tl 
expulsion,  two  from  failure  to  do  work  of  the  grade 
engage  in  teaching,  one  to  study  medicine,  and  one  by  i 
ness  of  his  mother.  Two  other  students  were  transfei 
of  those  pursuing  select  studies,  by  reason  of  failure 
requisite  grade  in  a  candidate  for  a  degree.  In  additii 
there  were  in  the  college  during  said  year  ten  students 
elected  by  themselves  from  those  branches  tanght  thi 
classes.  Of  these,  five  studied  Latin,  three  German,  tv 
algebra,  three  history,  and  one  trigonometry.  The  ni 
graduates  remaining  in  the  school  at  the  close  of  said 
three. 
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Eight  stadents  were  absent  a  part  of  the  year  teaching  in  the  public 
schools.  The  time  of  absence  ranged  from  seven  to  ten  weeks.  One 
student  was  absent  eight  weeks,  canvassing  for  a  publisher  of  books  sold 
only  by  subscription. 

Of  the  graduates,  nine  are  engaged  in  teaching,  one  is  studying  law, 
and  one  is  employed  as  clerk  in  a  railroad  office.  The  ages  of  the  stu- 
dents are:  Undergraduates,  maximum,  twenty-four;  minimum,  fifteen. 
<]rradtiates,  maximuib,  twenty-five;  minimum,  nineteen  and  one-half. 
Averages:  undergraduates,  nineteen  and  five-tenths ;  graduates,  twenty, 
one  and  six^tenths.       , 

4.  Clabsifioation  op  Students. 

The  undergraduates  in  the  college  during  said  year  were  classified  as 
follows,  viz. : 

(4)  Seniors 12 

(3)  Juniors 8 

(2)  Sophomores 13 

(1)  Freshmen 18 

Pursuing  select  studies '. 12 

There  were  twenty-eight  students  in  the  theological  department  study- 
ing theology,  classified  as  follows,  tiz.  : 

(i)  Postgraduate  course • 1 

(2)  Senior  class 10 

(3)  Middle  class 1 

(4)  Junior  class T 10 

Two  of  the  above  are  gr^uates,  and  both  were  members  of  the  Senioi 
class. 
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5.    COMHXNCSMBNT  ExBBCISES. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  scheme  of  the  last  Commencement: 

ST.  LAWRENCE  UNIVERSITY, 

CANTON,  N.  T. 

COMMENCEMENT  EXERCISES,  COLLEGE  OP  LETTERS  AND  8CIEN(  E. 

Ihursdayy  June  22,  1876,  at  8.80  o^dock  ▲.  m. 

Pboobammb.* 
Letters  and  Science, 

"  PEBPICB."  * 

ObCHBBTBAL  VOLrfNTABT. 

Prayer. 

1.  Free  Trade  as  a  National  Policy James  Stewart  White,  RichyiOe. 

d.  Materialism  and  Books;  and  the  Antidote John  B.  Hagarty,  Salem. 

8.  Woman  in  Literature Emma  G.  Powell,  Rensselaer  Falls. 

Music  :  Recitative "  Still  all  is  SUent  *' 

4.  Physical  Energy  the  Ground  of  High  Intellectual  Achieyement, 

Seymour  J.  Merrdl,  CaDton. 

5.  Philosophy,  and  Some  Incentives  to  its  Pursuit. . .  .Clara  Weaver,  Akron,  Ohio. 

6.  The  American  Union Eddy  H.  Bughee,  Ganton. 

Music:  Aria "All  is  Huahed." 

7.  Independence  in  Politics Ledyard  P.  Hale,  Canton. 

8.  The  Uses  and  Ahuses  of  Scientific  Theories, 

Bessie  Adams  Weeks,  No.  darendon,  Vt 

9.  The  True  Aim  and  Business  of  College  Education  .  .Charles  E.  Gaines,  Canton. 
Music:  **  Immortellen  Walzer,*' Gnngl 

10.  Literature  as  dependent  on  Men  of  Genius  more  than  on  Circumstanoea, 

Inez  Ardie  Jones,  Canton. 

11.  Relation  of  Art  to  Education John  Clarence  Lee,  Canton. 

Coftferring  Degrees. 

Music:  OrOHBSTRAL  VOLUNTABT. 

Benedietion. 

Thursday,  June  23, 1876,  annual  meeting  of  the  Union  Alumni  Association,  in 
the  Universalist  church,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m. 

Annual  dinner  of  the  Alumni  and  their  friends,  at  Miner  Hall,  at  8.80  p.  m/ 

The  degrees  conferred  were  as  follows : 

1.  Degrees  in  course. —  B.  S.  (Bachelor  of  Science):  John  B.  Hagartj, 
Ledyard  P.  Hale,  Inez  Ardie  Jones,  Seymour  James  Merrell,  Emma  0. 
Powell,  Bessie  Adams  Weeks,  James  Stewart  White.  B.  A. :  Eddy  E 
Bugbee,  Charles  Kelsey  Gaines,  John  Clarence  Lee,  Clara  Weaver.  M. 
A. :  Foster  L.  Backus,  Annette  Jane  Shaw.  M.  S.  (Master  of  Science) : 
Eva  D.  Heaton,  Hiram  A.  Merrell,  Lois  L  Witherbee,  Harleigh  W. 
Sheldon. 

^Arranged  with  no  reference  to  dan  honon. 
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2.  Honorary  degrees. —  Ph.  D.:  Nehemiah  White,  M.  A.,  president  of 
Lombard  University,  Galesburg,  Illinois.  D.  D. :  Luther  Jacobs  Fletcher, 
of  Buffalo. 

6.  College  Tbums  and  Sessions. 

The  terms  or  sessions  for  studies  in  said  college  during  said  year  were 
the  following :  There  were  two  terms,  the  first  of  twenty  weeks  and  the 
second  of  nineteen  weeks. 

Calendar — CoUegiate  J)€partment 
1876. 

June  25  to  August  26.    Vacation,  nine  weeks. 

August  26.     First  college  term  began. 

December  25 -January  2.     Recess. 

1876. 
January  10.     First  term's  examinations  began. 
January  12.     Term  ended. 
Vacation,  four  weeks. 
February  10.    Second  term  began. 
April  28.     Tree  holiday. 
June  14.     Examinations  began. 
June  19.     Examinations  ^nded. 
June  21  and  22.     Commencement. 
The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  calendar  for  the  next  collegiate  year  : 

1876. 
June  22.  to  August  28.     Vacation. 
Wednesday,  August  28.     First  term  begins. 
Friday,  December  22.     First  term  closes. 

1877. 
Wednesday,  February  7.    Second  term  begins. 
Friday,  April  27.     Tree  holiday. 
June  20.     Examinations  begin. 
Thursday,  June  28.     Commencement. 

7.  Subjects  ob  Course  of  Study. 

The  subgraduate  course  of  study  in  each  class  of  the  college  during 
the  year  was  as  follows : 

Iftret  Term, 

Freshman  class. —  Classical:  Read  Loomis'  Algebra,  to  the  General 

Theory  of  Equations,  and  reviewed,  ninety-six  lessons.     Greek :  Read 

thirty-eight  sections  of  Herodotus'  History,  and  reviewed  it;  150  pages 

Smith's  History  of  Greece;  and  eleven  lessons  in  Jones'  Greek  Prose 

10 
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Composition,  all  reviewed ;  lessons  daily.  Latin :  Read  L 
pages,  Cbase  &  Stuart's  edition,  and  reviewed  ;  raad  fii-s 
books  Liddell's  History  of  Rome,  and  eighteen  lessons 
HarkncBs'  Latin  Prose  Composition;  lessons  daily.  Scii 
Loomis'  Algebra,  same  as  the  classical  section  of  the  clu 
Read  Thalheimer's  Ancient,  and  reviewed;  lessons  da 
Otto's  French  Grammar,  first  part,  with  translations  from 
French;  lessons  daily.  Latini'Harkness'  Grammar  and  iU 
daily. 

Sophomore  class.  —  Classical:  Read  in  full,  and  revie 
Trigonometry  (plane  and  spherical),  Surveying  aod  Navig 
Conic  Sections;  lessons  daily.  Greek:  Read  Xenophon's 
with  lessons  in  Grecian  history,  and  in  Greek  prose  compos 
daily.  Latin:  Horace,  thirty  odes,  three  satirea,  three  epi 
Ars  Poetica;  read  books  one  and  two,  Liddell's  History  i 
eighteen  lessons  in  part  third  Elarkness'  Latin  Proae  Compos 
daily.  Civil  government :  Andrews'  Manual  of  the  Cc 
,fnll,  and  reviewed;  lessons  daily  for  fonrteen  weeks.  Scii 
aame  as  the  classical  section  in  mathematics  and  civil 
French:  Otto's  Grammar,  second  part,  and  Litteratear  Fi 
temporaine;  lessons  daily.  Latin:  Read  first  book  Cfcear'a  C 
and  reviewed;  and  pages  110-143,  Harkness''  Latin  Prose 
lessons  daily.  German ;  The  English  eiercides  in  Whitnt 
translated  into  German;  reading  of  prose  and  poetrj 
Reader) ;  and  two  scenes  Lessing's  Nathan  der  Weise;  lest 

Junior  class. —  Classical :  In  mathematics,  read  the  1 
8nell's  Olmstead's  Philosophy;  lessons  daily.  Greek:  Rei 
reviewed,  the  Electra  of  Sophocles,  with  sixteen  exercises  ii 
composition;  leasons  duly.  Latin:  Read  forty  sections 
Oratore,  eighteen  lessons  in  Liddell's  History  Rome,  and  eig 
Latin  proee  composition ;  lessons  daily.  Chemistry :  R 
Chemistry  entire,  and  reviewed  it,  with  lectures  and  ezpc 
half  the  time;  leasons  daily.  Scientific:  Read  mathematii 
iatry,  the  same  as  the  classical  section.  Latin:  Cicer 
and  prose  composition;  lessons  daily,  German:  Read 
Schiller's  Wilbelm  Tell;  Schiller's  Die  Piccolomini,  and  ti 
English  into  German. 

Senior  class.  —  Classical:  Read  German  daily.  Sciei 
Latin,  Virgil's  ^neid,  books  H  and  IH,  and  Harkness' 
Composition,  pages  132-136;  lessons  daily;  The  entire  cll 
tions  together).  Logic:  Read  Jevons' Lessons  entire,  and  re' 
revipw  being  in  writing  and  requiring  a  daily  exercise  for  f( 
Moral  philosophy:  Read  Fairohild's  Moral  Philosophy,  an 
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leaaons  daily.  Rhetoric:  Read  Whately'a 
bell's  PhiloHophy  of  Rhetoric,  books  second 
jry's  Lectures  od  Literature  and  Poetry. 
Philosophy,  all  following  mechanics  ;  lesaouB 

Second  Term. 
oal:  Mathematics:  Read  and  reviewed  the 
;  lessons  dally.  Greek;  The  Odyssey,  books 
Smith's  History  of  Greece,  chapters  fifteen 
le  composition  (Jones'),  lessons  eleven  to 
;in:  Read  Cicero's  De  Senectute  and  Horace's 
lird  and  foorth  of  Liddell's  History,  and  in 
cteen  leeeons  of  part  third  of  Harknees'  Latin 
I  daily.  Scientific:  Read  geometry  the  same 
ierman:  Read  Woodbury's  Grammar  entire; 
W's  Grammar,  second  part;  read  from  Littera- 
if  e ;  collection  of  French  phrases  and  idioms; 
d  Leighton's  Lessotis,  lessons  seventeen  and 

9(^110  inclusive,  and  Harkness'  Grammar, 
ive;  lessons  daily. 

ioal:  Read  Loomis'  AualyUcal  Geometry,  and 
)mi8'  Difierential  Calculus,  and  reviewed  it; 
mJ  and  reviewed  Plato's  Apology  and  Crito; 
:  Boise's  Greek  Syntax,  and  finished  Smith's 
OS  daily.  Latin:  Read  and  reviewed  the 
0  lines  of  Juvenal;  books  third  and  fourth  of 
and  sixteen  lessons  of  part  third  of  Harknes^ 

lessons  daily.  Meteorology:  Read  Loomis' 
instruments,  and  one  daily  weather  map ;  dailj 
lead  Dana's  Lessons,  with  namerong  lectures, 
lessons  daily  for  eight  weeks.     Mineralogy: 

specimens;  lessons  daily  for  eight  weeks. 
LCS,  geology,  mineralogy  and  meteorology,  the 
1.  Latin:  Read  first  two  of  Cicero's  Orations 
ighteen  exercises  in  Latin  prose  composition; 
«ad  Wilhelm  Tell  (Schiller),  translated  first 
Lyons'  into  German;  lessons  dally.  French: 
jaise  Contemporaine;  collection  of  French 
lille's  Le  Cid;  Moliere's  Le  Misanthrope,  and 
cine's  Athalie ;  lessons  daily. 
:  Head  and  reviewed  Loomis'  Treatise  on 
daily.  Greek:  Read  134  sections  of  Demos- 
iewed  110  sections,  and  had  eighteen  exercises 
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m  Greek  prose  composition  from  Wilkina'  Greek  Proae  C 
lessons  daily  for  fonrteen  weeks.  Latin:  Read  entire  an 
Plautus' Captivi;  lessons  daily  for  five  weeks.  Geology:  R 
Leflsons,  vilh  numerous  le'ctares,  and  with  fossils  and  miner 
d^ly  for  eight  weeks.  Psychology:  Bowen's  Hamilton  entin 
Outlines  of  Hamilton  entire ;  lessons  daily,  with  ten  lecturei 
metaphysical  subjects.  Scientific:  Read  astronomy,  geotog 
ohology,  the  same  as  the  classical  section;  and  read  the  folic 
Latin:  Read  the  third  oration  against  (^tiline;  the  Fro  Ih 
and  600  lines  of  first  hook  Vergil's  j^^Ineid;  and  had  eightet 
in  Harknesa'  Latin  Prose  Composition;  lessons  daily.  ] 
Dana's,  with  frequent  lectures;  lessons  daily  for  eight  week 
ology:  Loomis'  entire,  with  frequent  lectures,  instruments,  an 
weather  map;  lessons  daily  for  ten  weeks. 

Senior  Class. —  Classical:  Read  German  daily  for  fourteei 
the  rest  the  two  sections  of  the  class  were  together,  and  read 
Rhetoric :  Reviewed^  Whately'a,  writing  opt  the  whole  i 
exercises.  International  law:  Read  Woolsey's  entire,  and  i 
lessons  daily  for  fourteen  weeks.  Political  economy:  Ri 
entire,  and  reviewed  it;  lessons  daily,  with  eight  lectures 
topics.  Butler's  Analogy  of  Religion,  entire,  and  review 
review  being  in  writing,  and  requiring  twelve  different  ezerc 
dally,  with  eight  lectures,  for  fourteen  weeks.  English  liters 
Bascom's  Philtraophy  of  English  Literature,  and  Arnold's  Enj 
tnre;  lessons  daily  for  ten  weeks. 

The  student  is  required  to  pass  a  satisfactory  examinatio 
■Indies  pursued,  and  all  the  classes  were  examined  in  all  I 
named  above  as  read  in  course.  Many  of  these  examini 
written;  not  less  than  three  hours  was  given  to  the  ezamina 
subject,  and  nearly  half  these  examinations  extended  thrO 
days  —  frcwn  two  to  five  days,  and  all  were  meant  to  be  thor 
following  is  the  prescribed  course  of  study  in  the  theologic 
the  university: 

First  year,  —  Moral  philosophy :  Peabody's  Morals,  wil 
Biblical  geography:  Barrows,  with  lectures.  Logic:  Jevo 
in  Logic.  Greek:  Gkiodwin's  Grammar  and  lessons.  BiUi 
ology  :  Barrows.  Ecclesiastical  Histoiy  t  Hase.  Hebrew 
Grammar  and  Chrestomathy,  with  select  readings  from  the 
ment  (optional).  .  Exegesis:  Lectures  on  the  gospels. 

Second  year. —  Homiletics  and  extemporaneous  preaching 
Christian  Ministry  and  Criticism  of  Sermons.  Evidences  of  C 
Bnlfinch,  and  lectures;  dissertaiiona  by  the  class.  Intellect 
phy:   Bowen's  Hamilton.     Ancient  History  of  Universalis 
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History  of  the  Reformation:  Fisher.  Greek:  Xenophon.  Selections 
from  the  gospels,  with  the  use  of  Winer's  New  Testament  Grampar; 
Bntler'^s  Analogy.  History  of  Doctrines :  Hagenbach.  Hebrew:  Selec- 
tions from  the  Old  Testament  (optional).  Exegesis:  Lectures  on  Acts, 
Romans,  Corinthians  and  Galatians. 

Third  year. —  Pastoral  theology :  Hoppin.  Hermeneutics  of  the  New 
Testament :  Lectures.  Natural  theology :  Ghadbourne.  Emotional 
religion  and  the  inner  life:  Clarke's  Doctrine  of  Prayer.  Hbmiletics : 
Study  and  criticism  of  sermons.  Study  of  New  Testament  Greek: 
Winer's  Grammar  and  select  readings*  Systematic  Theology:  Lectures. 
Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament:  Bleek,  with  lectures.  Exegesis: 
Lectures  on  Hebrews,  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  Thessalonians,  Colossians, 
Ephesians  and  Philippians. 

Fourth  year  (postgraduate  course). —  Hebrew,  with  select  readings 
from  the  Old  Testament.  Critical  reading  of  the  New  Testament. 
Christianity  in  its  relations  to  science:  Hill  and  Murphy.  Theology  of 
the  New  Testament:  Oosterzee  and  Reuss.  Modem  church  history: 
Hase  and  Fisher.  Criticism  of  sermons.  Introduction  to  th6  New 
Testament.  Life  of  Christ:  Pressense.  History  of  the  Jews  and  their 
literature.     Lectures  on  the  Psalms  and  prophets. 

8.      EXBBCISBS. 

The  Freshman  class  were  exercised  in  select  reading,  under  thorough 
criticism  and  instruction,  once  a  fortnight  during  the  first  term.  The 
members  of  the  first  and  second  classes  were  required  to  write  and 
publicly  read  two  essays  each,  in  each  of  the  two  terms  of  the  collegiate 
year,  and  also  to  prepare,  and  publicly  deliver,  two  declamations  each 
during  each  term.  By  "publicly  read,"  and  "publicly  deliver,"  is 
meant^  in  the  presence  of  the  faculty  and  assembled  students.  The 
members  of  the  third  and  fourth  classes  were  required  to  prepare,  and 
deliver  publicly,  two  original  orations  during  each  term.  All  these 
essays,  declamations  and  orations  were  subjected  to  thorough  criticism, 
and  every  one  of  them  passed  under  the  eye  and  criticism  of  the  presi- 
dent. Seniors  were  allowed  to  offer  extemporaneous  orations,  if  they 
chose,  subject  to  the  criticism  of  the  president  and  faculty,  and  several 
seniors  so  elected  during  the  year. 

The  students  have  also  maintained  weekly  meetings  of  their  literary 
society,  in  which  they  have  exercised  themselves  in  debating,  essay 
writing,  and  extemporaneous  speaking,  etc. 

Instead  of  one  of  the  original  essays  required  of  the  members  of  the 
first  and  second  classes,  translations  from  Greek,  Latin,  French  and 
German,  of  prescribed  portions,  were  allowed  each  term. 
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9.  Exhibitions  ahd  Pbizb  Contbstb. 
The  established  prizes  offered  are  the  following: 

K  T.  Sherman  Ftixes. 
A  prize  of  twenty  dollars  will  be  given  annually  to  the 
Junior  claee  who  shall  pass  the  moat  perfect  written  e 
Latin  at  the  close  of  the  junior  year. 

A  prize  of  fifteen  dollarB  will  be  gives  annually  to  the  : 
:Jnnior  class  who  shall  pass  the  most  perfect  written  e 
mathematicB. 

Neither  of  these  prizes  woe  competed  for  during  the  yt 
class  thns  following  the  example  set  by  the  preceding 
before. 

The  Junior  class,  however,  gave  a  public  exhibition, 
following  is  a  copy  of  the  programe : 

CLASS  OF  1877. 
ST.    LAWRENCE  UNIVERSITT. 


JUNIOR  EXHIBITION,  AT  THE  UNIVERSALIBT  CI 
Wedneiday  Evening,  June  H,  1876. 
PROGRAMME. 
Oroah  Voldmtabt. 

1.  Influence  of  the  Times  and  CuBUima  on  the  Writings  of  8bak< 
*  Frai 

2.  GERMAN  ORATION— Progress  in  CivUized  Nations  ....Ma; 
8.  Culture , 

Music. 
4.  QUESTION— Whether  the   Study  of  the  Philosophj  of  H 
Philosophy  of  Matter,  affords  the  more  effectiTe  developmei 
of  the  Mind  iteelf. 

(1.)  Philosophy  of  Mind CUft 

(8. )  Philosophy  of  Matter 

8.  A  POEM  — A  Class  Allegory Cai 

Hneic. 

10.  Examinations. 

ITie  requirements  for  admission,  as  published  in  the  ann 
are  as  follows : 

For  admission  to  the  Freshman  class  of  the  classical  con 
nation  must  be  well  sustain&d  in  the  following  studies  : 
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Latin. —  Six  books  of  the  iEneid,  three  books  of  Caesar's  Commentaries, 
five  orations  of  Cicero,  Harkness'  Grammar,  including  prosody,  Hark- 
ness'  Introduction  to  Latin  Composition,  to  Part  III,  Liddell's  History 
of  Rome,  to  Book  IV. 

Greek. —  Goodwin's  Greek  Reader,  or  two  books  of  Homer's  Iliad, 
with  three  books  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Crosby's  or  Goodwin's 
Greek  Grammar,  including  prosody,  writing  Greek  with  the  accents. 

Mathematics. —  Arithmetic,  algebra,  to  equations  of  second  degree. 

Geography,  History,  etc. —  Modem  geography,  history  of  the  United 
States,  English  Grammar. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  class  of  the  scientific 
course  are  examined  in  arithmetic,  elementary  algebra,  English  gram- 
mar, geography,  and  his.tory  of  the  United  States. 

Candidates  for  advanced  standing  will  be  examined  in  the  studies 
which  have  been  previously  pursued  by  the  classes  which  they  propose 
to  enter.  Candidates  from  other  colleges  will  be  required  to  present 
certificates  of  dismission  in  good  standing. 

The  first  entrance  examination  was  held  on  the  Tuesday  preceding 
the  annual  Commencement,  and  the  second  was  held  on  Wednesday, 
AugtiBt  twenty-fifth,  the  day  preceding  the  opening  of  the  first  term. 
Each  of  these  examinations  was  ih  writing,  and  the  published  require- 
ments were  held  to,  either  in  form  or  in  just  equivalents.  Students 
found  deficient,,  but  not  so  deficient  as  to  preclude  their  going  on  with 
the  class,  were  conditioned  on  what  they  failed  in,  and  admitted. 
Those  too  much  lacking  for  this  were  rejected,  and  several  candidates 
were  so  rejected. 

A  public  examination  of  all  the  classes  is  held,  near  the  close  of  each 
term,  in  all  the  studies  pursued  by  the  class  during  the  term,  and  most 
of  these  examinations  were  in  writing,  ^one  of  these  examinations 
occupied  less  than  half  a  day  (three  hours),  and  many  of  them  ran 
through  several  days,  three  hours  each  day.  Any  student  falling  below 
six  in  a  scale  of  one  to  ten,  in  any  examination,  is  conditioned  on  the 
subject  so  failed  in,  and  required  to  prepare  again,  and  pass  an  exami- 
nation of  the  required  grade  before  he  can  be  graduated.  The  faculty 
believe  these  examinations  to  be  wholesome  in  their  infiuence  on  the 
student,  and  to  aid  in  the  attainment  of  a  better  grade  of  scholarships 
than  would  be  practicable  without  them. 

1 1 .  Mods  of  Instruction. 

The  mode  of  instruction  followed  was  carefully  described  in  our  last 
annual  report,  and  the  methods' there  described  are  those  still  followed 
in  this  college. 

The  constant  aim  of  each  instructor  is  to  educate  each  student  through 
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ihe  understanding  and  not  merely  through  the  verbal  men 
ar  and  constant  use  ie  made  of  text-books,  and  of  presc 
[rom  them.  In  this  use  the  faculty  believe  In  the  analytic 
[>e8t  adapted  to  lead  the  student  to  an  understanding  of 
mi  as  adapted  also  to  put  him  in  possession  of  it  in  such  a 
lie  will  be  least  likely  to  forget  it ;  and  hence  the  facalt; 
method  as  far  as  practicable.  The  subjects  suitable  for  su< 
ire  further  aided  by  frequent  lectures.  Chemistry  wi 
taught;  geology  and  mineralogy  were  largely  so  taug 
students  were  required  to  take  notes,  and  they  were  esai 
lectures  as  welt  aa  on  the  text-books.  Frequent  lectur 
given  in  psychology,  political  economy,  meteorology  and 
[>f  religion  ;  and  several  lectures  were  given  in  connection 
and  moral  philosophy.  The  attendance  of  students  was  r 
these  lectures. 

12.  Discipline. 

The  methods  of  disoipline  followed  were  given  very  fu 
annual  report,  and  the  methods  there  set  forth  are  folIowe< 

The  moral  conduct  and  standing  of  the  student  is  not  u 
his  ^rade  as  to  scholarship ;  the  two  things  are  kept  enti 
and  dealt  with  according  to  their  merits  or  demerits.  I 
marked  a  dunce  because  of  his  immoralities  ;  nor  do  his 
such,  raise  his  grade  of  scholarship.  Immoralities  are  ' 
with  as  immoralities,  and  deficiencies  in  scholarship  ai 
directly,  also,  for  just  what  they  are,  so  that  grade  in  echo 
that  and  nothing  else. 

Each  teacher  grades  every  scholar  in  his  class  at  each  r 
the  scholar's  average  grade  is  computed  from  these  daily 
required  that  the  average  grade  shall  not  fall  below  six  in  1 
one  to  ten,  ten  meaning  perfect.  Monthly  reports  of  all 
are  issued  both  to  the  students  themselves  and  to  their  pa 
the  average  grade  of  scholarship  in  each  study  pursued  f< 
together  with  a  statement  of  all  delinquencies  and  conditi< 
scholarship  and  general  behavior.  At  the  close  of  each 
also  issued  a  similar  report  of  each  student  for  the  whole  t 
is  also  given  the  grades  in  scholarship  attained  in  the  sev 
tions  stood  by  him.  The  influence  of  these  faithful  and  n 
is  believed  by  the  faculty  to  be  wholesome  in  all  respects 
to  aid  in  the  discipline  of  the  college  and  favorable  to  goo< 

13.  Gratuitous  Aid. 
The  following  are  the  provisions  for  gratuitous  instructic 
;his  college : 
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I¥ee  Scholarships  in  St.  Lawrence  County y  N.  Y. 

Four  scientific  and  four  classical  scholarships  (two  annually)  to  the 
Union  High  School  of  Canton,  St.  Lawrence  county. 

Four  classical  scholarships  (one  annually)  to  the  Ogdensburg  Educa- 
tional Institute  of  Ogdensburg,  St.  Lawrence  county. 

Four  classical  scholarships  (one  annually)  to  the  High  School  of  Mas- 
sena,  St.  Lawrence  county. 

Four  scientific  scholarships  (one  annually)  to  the  High  School  of  Rich- 
ville,  St.  Lawrence  county. 

Four  classical  scholarships  (one  annually)  to  the  academic  department 
of  the  Union  School  of  Waddington,  St.  Lawrence  county. 

Two  scientific  and  two  classical  scholarships  (one  annually)  to  the 
High  School  of  Hermon,  St.  Lawrence  county.     | 

Two  scientific  and  two  classical  scholarships  (one  annually)  to  Law- 
renceville  Academy,  Lawrenceville,  St.  Lawrence  county. 

Two  scientific  and  two  classical  scholarships  (one  annually)  to  the 
Union  High  School  of  Gouverneur,  St  Lawrence  county. 

Also  to  Clinton  Liberal  Institute,  Clinton,  Oneida  county,  four  scien- 
tific and  four  classical  scholarships  (two  annually). 

These  scholarships  are  granted  and  established  under  the  following 
conditions  and  regulations: 

1.  They  may  be  granted  to  students  of  either  sex. 

2.  The  candidate  for  a  scholarship  shall  declare  his  purpose  to  pursue 
the  full  course  of  four  years  in  the  university. 

3.  The  candidate  shall  be  in  good  health,  and  pledged  to  study  the 
laws  of  health  and  observe  them. 

4.  The  candidate  shall  present  to  the  examining  committee  evidence 
of  good  moral  character. 

6.  A  willful  violation  of  the  rales  and  regulations  of  the  university; 
the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  beverage;  or  any  course  of  conduct 
unbecoming  a  young  man  or  young  woman  as  a  member  of  the  univer- 
sity, shall  be  deemed  by  the  president  a  sufficient  cause  to  cancel  said 
scholarship. 

6.  The  following  are  the  conditions  of  examination  of  candidates  for 
scholarships,  and  apply  alike  to  all  the  schools  named : 

The  scientific  scholarship  shall  be  granted  to  that  candidate  who,  before 
a  committee  appointed  by,  or  caused  to  be  appointed  by,  the  president  of 
the  university,  shall  be  judged  by  said  committee  to  have  sustained  the 
best  examination  requisite  to  enter  the  scientific  course  in  the  university, 
without  conditions,  in  the  following  studies:  Arithmetic,  elementary 
algebra,  English  grammar,  geography  and  history  of  the  United  States. 
The  examination  before  the  examining  committee  shall  be  final,  and  the 
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certificate  of  said  committee  shall  be  deemed  nccesaary  s 
the  student  to  take  his  place  in  the  university  in  full  eta 

The  candidate  for  the  classical  scholarship,  in  additloi 
nation  required  for  a  scientific  scholarship,  must  receive 
ining  committee  a  certificate  for  the  best  sustained  exam 
to  enter  the  classical  conrse  in  the  university,  without  ci 
following  studies;  Latin  grammar ;  Ciesar,  three  books ; 
line ;  Virgil's  jEneid,  bii  books ;  Cicero,  five  orations ;  < 
Xenophon's  Anabasis,  two  books ;  Homer's  Iliad,  two  bo 

T.  In  the  case  where  four  scientific  and  four  classical  i 
gnaranteed,  one  of  each  shall  be  given  annually. 

In  the  case  where  two  scientific  and  two  classical  i 
guaranteed,  it  is  intenied  that  there  shall  be  alternatii 
scientific  scholarship  to  be  given,  the  next  a  classical,  an 

B.  On  any  young  man  or  woman,  over  fifteen  years  of 
the  certificate  of  the  examining  committee  from  any  of  t 
schools,  countersigned  by  the  president  of  the  university, 
of  the  university,  the  secretary  is  hereby  authorized  and  ( 
to  such  person  the  scholarship  named  In  said  certificate,  w 
so  held  shall  be  in  lieu  of  all  tuition  against  said  person. 

9.  In  case  any  student  holding  one  of  these  scholarsh 
maintain  the  requisite  standing  for  continuance  in  the  un 
sickness  or  other  cause  is  absent  for  two  successive  termi 
lar  exercises  of  his  class,  the  scholarship  may  be  declare 
president. 

10.  It  is  hereby  declared  that  it  is  expected,  and  it  is  rei 
of  the  various  principals  of  the  different  schools  hereby 
scholarships,  that  they  give  the  president  of  the  univei 
prior  to  the  opening  of  the  fall  term  of  the  university,  o 
or  candidates  in  their  respective  schools  for  said  scholarsl 
the  president  shall  appoint,  or  cause  to  be  appointed, 
decide  upon  the  fitness  of  said  candidate  or  candidates  f 
in  the  university. 

As  the  result  of  the  foregoing  provisions,  fourteen  sti 
gratuitous  instruction  in  the  college  during  the  year. 

In  the  Theological  depaitment  the  instruction  is  wholl 
tuition  fees  being  charged  students. 

14,  Statutes  ok  By-Laws. 
No  alterations  have  been  made  in  these  during  the  yci 
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BipnoN  AND  Value  of  Bdildinqs,  etc. 
been  made  to  the  college  griounds  and  buildings 

ig  is  of  briok,  one  hundred  feet  lon^  by  fifty  feet 
riea  Mgh  above  the  basement.  The  kitchen  and 
le  basement,  and,  in  addition  to  the  basement,  the 
le-fonrth  of  the  first  floor.  The  college  chapel, 
Doms  for  chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus,  the 
r  of  mathematics  and  the  president's  room,  occapy 
first  floor.  The  rooms  of  Professor  Tjee,  Professor 
Gunnison  are  on  the  second  floor,  the  rest  of  which 
rooms.  The  rooms  of  Professor  Hnk  and  of  tutors 
the  reading-room,  the  room  of  the  A.  S.  X.  society^ 
:,  the  remainder  of  which  is  also  given  to  students' 

le  of  this  building  is  132,000. 

ary  building  is  fifty  feet  long,  by  thirty-five  feet 
lam  sandstone,  and  is  reckoned  fire-proof.  It  is 
>  30,000  volumes.  Its  estimated  value  is  #15,000. 
and  volumes  in  the  library  is  ?,86d ;  besides  which 
>rof  pamphlets,  unbound  reports,  etc.,  value  |1 1,500. 
tuB  is  selected  with  special  reference  to  illustrating 
Btry  to  the  student,  and  for  practical  experimenta- 
}  purpcwes  is  reasonably  complete.     Its  estimated 

apparatus  is  also  selected  with  reference  to  ase  in 
ts  estimated  value  is  |1,000. 

ids  embrace  twenty-six  acres,  estimated  as  worth, 
buildings,  ti3,000.    Total  of  the  foregoing  values, 

16.  PsiCB  OF  Tuition. 
in  Id  this  college  is  $30  per  annum.  The  price  of 
ard  is  tS.SO  per  week  ;  in  private  families  in  the 
1  $3.50  to  $i  per  week.  The  estimated  necessary 
ent,  exclusive  of  clothing,  is  |200  per  annum.  The 
tmed  above,  cover  room-rent  in  all  cases.  In  the 
ere  Is  no  charge  for  tuition,  and  provision  is  made 
mtion  to  aid  students  therein  further  in  their  other 

A.  G.  GAINES, 

President,  College  of  Zettera  and  Science, 

St,  Lawrence  Vnivereitt/. 


\  k 
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17.  Tbeasusbb's  Report  fob  thb  Ybab  ending  June  20,  1876. 

CoUefficUe  DepartmenL 

Gash  on  hand  at  date  of  last  report $42  66 

Received  interest  on  bonds  and  mortgages , 4,886  14 

Received  of  permanent  fund 190  00 

Received  of  principal  bond  and  mortgage 2,000  00 

Received  St.  Mary's  professorship 1 10  00 

Received  tuition 448  50 

Received  diplomas •. .  20  00 

Received  room  rent 12  00 

Received  temporary  loan,  theological  department 884  28 

t8,093  58 

ExipeinAiJbaTes — CoUegicUe  Dqfxxriment, 
Paid  for  salaries $7,081  01 

Paid  incidental  expenses 1 ,012  57 

t8,093  58 

Theological  D^i>artment. 

On  hand  at  date  of  last  report , $245  41 

Received  interest,  bonds  and  mortgages 5,724  85 

Received  principal,  bond  and  mortgage 2,835  75 

Received  permanent  fund 740  00 

Received  diplomas 12  50 

to, 558  51 

JSttpendUures. 
Paid  salaries $6,628  75 

Incidental  expenses • 762  52 

Loaned  on  bond  and  mortgage 1 ,300  00 

Loaned  collegiate  department 384  28 

Cash  on  hand 482  M 

$9,558  51 

AaseU  CoUegicUe  Dq^artment.  . 

Bonds  and  mortgages  and  note $81 ,069  96 

Buildings  and  grounds 37,500  00 

Books  in  library ^ 2,500  00 

Philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus 1 ,500  00 

Furniture 400  00 

$122,969  96 
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Ai»a*  Theological  Dtyxirtment. 

mortgages tftl,241   31 

brary ^ 9,000  00 

,nd  grounds 22,500  00 

legiate  departmeot ; '. 384  28 

nd 482  9S 

$123,608  56 

Total  Afseta, 

department 1122,969  96 

1  department 123,608  B& 

1246,578  51 


L.  B.  STORES, 
TVeaturer. 

18.  Clobb  of  the  Report. 
igoing  report  was  sabmitted  to  a  special  seaeion  of  the 
iommittee  of  .the  board  of  trustees  December  2, 1876,  and  by 
^;  and  it  was  ordered  that  the  aeal  of  tlte  nniversity  be 
he  same;  that  it  be  signed  by  tbe  chairman,  treasurer  and 
id  transmitted  to  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State 
rk. 

J.  S.  CONKEY, 
.]  Chairtium, 

L.  B.  STORES, 
Secretary  and  Treaaurtr. 
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XII.  ALFRED  UNIVERSITY,  ALFRED,  ALLEGAl 

7!>  tAe  Regents  of  the  Unwernty  of  the  StaU  of  New  To 
The  trustees  of  Alfred  University,  in  compliance  with 
of  the  Regents  of  the  University,  submit  the  following 
for  the  collegiate  year,  ending  July  6,  1876: 

1,   Dbpabtuents. 
The  following  departments,  with  equal  privileges  for 
in  operation:  Preparatory,' academic,  collegiate  and  theol 

Course*  of  Study, 
The  following  courses  of  stndy  have  been  eatablish« 
teachers;  classical;  scientific;  industrial  mechanics ;  the 


Metaphysicaland  Ethical  Science;  Biblical  Theology;  '. 
«nd  Literature;  Greek  Language  and  Literature;  Pun 
llodem  Languages  and  Literature;  Natural  History;  Fh 
History  and  Literature;  Hebrew  and  Cognate  Lang 
Langu^e  and  Literature;  Industrial  Mechanics;  Ct 
Painting  and  Drawing ;  Music ;  Telegraphy. 

3.  Trustees  and  Faci/ltt. 
Trustees. 
Hon.  B.  F.  Lang  worthy,  president,  Alfred. 
Rev.  N.  V.  Hull,  D.  D.,  vice-president,  Alfred. 
Elisha  Potter,  treasurer,  Alfred. 
Mark  Sheppard,  recording  secretary,  Alfred. 
Rev.  J.  Allen,  D.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  corresponding  secretary, 
Maxson  Stillraan,  Alfred. 
Albert  Smith,  Alfred. 
Philip  S.  Green,  Esq.,  Alfred. 
Eliaha  C.  Green,  M.  D.  Alfred. 
Samuel  N.  Stillman,  Alfred. 
HaxBon  J.  Green,  Alfred. 
John  A.  Langworthy,  Genesee. 
Clark  Rogers,  Alfred. 
Rev.  Dariua  R.  Ford,  D.  D.,  Elmira. 
Ira  B.  Crandall,  Alfred. 
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Rev.  James  R.  Irish,  D.  D.,  Rockville,  R.  L 

William  M.  Saunders,  Alfred. 

William  C.  Burdick,  A4fred. 

David  R.  Stillman,  Alfred. 

Lorenzo  D.  Collins,  Alfred. 

Almond  E.  Crandall,  Esq.,  Alfred. 

Rowland  A.  Thomas,  Alfred. 

Oliver. D.  Sherman,  A.  B.,  Alfred. 

Silas  C.  Burdick,  Alfred. 

George  Greenman,  Greenmanville,  Conn, 

Charles  H.  Maxson,  De  Ruyter. 

Rev.  Walter  B.  Gillette,  Nile. 

Rev.  D.  R  Maxson,  D.  D.,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Hon.  Wallace  W.  Brown,  A.  M.,  Corry,  Pa. 

Henry  P.  Saunders,  M.  D.,  Alfred. 

ReT.  Stephen  Burdick,  Leonardsville. 

A.  R.  Allen,  Alfred. 

Chancellor  James  Marvin,  D.  D.,  Kansas  University. 

Q.  F.  Allen,  Alfred. 

Laroy  Lyman,  Roulette,  Pa. 

Faculty, 

Rev.  J.  Allen,  D.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  President,  Metaphyics  and  Ethics. 

Rev.  Nathan  V.  Hull,  D.  D.,  Pastoral  Theology. 

Rev.  Ethan  P.  Larkin,  A.  M.,  Natural- History  and  Latin. 

Rev.  Thomas  R.  Williams,  D.  D.,  Biblical  Theology  and  Greek. 

Abigail  M.  Allen,  A.  M.,  and  Amelia  E.  Stillman,  A.  M.,  Painting  and 
Drawing. 

Ida  F.  Eenyon,  A.  M.,  Modern  Languages  and  Literature. 

Henry  C.  Coon,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Physics  and  History. 

Susan  E.  Larkin,  A.  M.,  and  Helen  M*  Crandall,  Music. 

Rev.  Lucius  R.  Swinney,  Hebrew  and  Cognate  Languages. 

Alphens  B.  Eenyon,  S.  B.,  Industrial  Mechanics  and  Mathematics. 

William  .R.  Prentice,  A.  M.,  English  Language  and  Adjunct 
Mathematics. 

Mark  Sheppard,  Book-keeping  and  Penmanship. 

Morton  S.  Wardner,  A.  M.,  and  William  F.  Place,  A.  M.,  Latin. 

A.  W.  Coon,  Telegraphy. 

John  Davison,  Stenography. 
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Oradnates  for  the  year  ending  July  fifth 9 

C.  CoixEGB  Tbbks. 
The  terms  for  study  have  been  m  follows :  First  term 
ber  ],  1875,  thirteen  weeks.    Second  term,  irom  Decei 
thirteen  weeks.     Third  term,  from  April  S,  1676,  tbirteei 

6.    EXEBCISSS. 

The  students  are  exercised  in  composition,  declamatio 
free-hand  drawing.  Voluntary  classes  in  elocution  an 
term.  There  are  likewise  publio  exercises  in  reading 
original  productions, 

7.   ExAiriNATlOMS. 

Examinations  for  entrance  have  been  held  at  the  beg 
year,  and  for  advanced  standing  at  the  beginning  of  ei 
term.  Examinations  are  also  held  at  the  close  of  eaoh 
examinations  are  mostly  written. 

8.  Mode  of  Ihstbitctiom. 
In  most  of  the  stadies  recitations  are  made  from  te 
questions  and  explanations  by  the  instructor.     In  some 
studies  instruction  has  been  given  by  lectures. 

6,  Gbatuitoitb  Aid. 
There  has  been  granted  during  the  year  free  tuitio 
On  scholarships,  teachers'  class  and  gifts,  •575. 

10.  Valdb  of  Collboe  Gkoukds  and  Buil.DlI 

College  grounds  and  buildings 

Library,  cabinet  and  apparatus  (estimated) 

Total 

11.  Otbeb  College  Pkopeety. 
Bonds,  mortgages  and  notes '. 
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DebU. 

d  debt  and  balance  due  teachers «16,08e  00 

12.  Income  amd  Expenditoebb. 

bn .' t8,360  00 

tther  aoorces '. 6,788  49 

t *9,088  46 


teachers 16,242  69 

)Ur}MW«, 2,846  77 

1 $9,088  46 

1 3.  Pbicb  of  Tumos. 

r  year t21  to  30  00 

year  (extra) 30  00 

ig  per  year  (extra) 30  00 

)er  year  (extra) 6  00 

tm-rent  and  fnel 1S2  00 

I tl  73  to  248  00 

14.  Close  of  Rbpobt. 

iceding  report,  from  the  tmatees  of  Alfred  University,  was 
to  the  tmstees  of  said  university  at  a  meeting  legally  held 
n  the  6th  day  of  September,  1676. 

B.  F.  LANGWORTHT, 

PreHdent  of  Tnuteet. 
11 
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Xin.  INGHAM  UNIVERSITY,  LE  ROY,  GENESEE  COUNTY. 

To  the  RegenU  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York: 

The  councilors  of  Ingham  University,  in  compliance  with  the  requisi- 
tion of  your  board,  submit  the  following  report  for  the  year  ending 
June  14,  1876  : 

1.  Number  and  Dbscbiption  of  Pbofbssobships. 

1.  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy.  2.  Ancient  Languages  and 
Literature.  3.  Modern  Languages  and  Literature.  4.  Rhetoric,  His- 
tory and  English  Literature.  5.  Mathematics  and  Physical  Science. 
6.  Natural  Sciences.  7.  Music,  Vocal  and  Instrumental.  8.  Fine  Arts, 
Drawing,  Painting  and  Design. 

2.  Councilors,  Faculty,  and  othbb  Officbbs. 

Mrs.  E.  E.  I.  Staunton,  A.  E.  D.  L.,  vice-chancellor,  Le  Roy. 

Rev.  Joseph  R.  Page,  D.  D.,  Brighton. 

Hon.  Sherman  S.  Rogers,  Buffalo. 

Rev.  Levi.  Parsons,  D.  D.,  Mount  Morris. 

William  Lampson,  Qsq.,  Le  Roy. 

Rev.  C.  H.  Taylor,  D.  D.,  Le  Roy. 

Rev.  S.  D.  Burchard,  D.  D.,  New  York. 

Rev.  D.  D.  McCall,  Mumford. 

Rev.  I.  N.  Sprague,  D.  D.,  Geneseo. 

J.  E.  Pierpont,  Esq.,  Rochester. 

Josiah  Letch  worth,  Esq.,  Buffalo. 

Rev.  L.  D.  Chapin,  Le  Roy. 

Louis  Chapin,  Esq.,  Rochester. 

Rev.  T.  M.  Hodgman,  Jordan. 

Hon.  John  Fisher,  Batavia. 

Dr.  R.  Williams,  Le  Boy. 

Joel  Whiting,  Esq.,  Le  Roy. 

Oscar  Craig,  Esq.,  Rochester. 

Pascal  P.  Pratt,  Esq.,  Buffalo. 

Oliver  Allen,  Esq.,  Wheatland. 

John  R.  Olmsted,  Esq.,  Le  Roy. 

Rev.  J.  E.  Nassau,  D.  D.,  Warsaw. 

J.  H.  Plumb,  Esq.,  Westfield. 

Hon.  Augustus  Frank,  Warsaw. 
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Officers  of  the  Board. 

Rev.  C.  BL  Taylor,  D.  D.,  president.  ^' 

Joel  Whiting,  Esq.,  secretary. 

Rev.  Wm.  L.  Parsons,  D.  D.,  treasurer. 

Faculty, 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Ingham  Staunton,  A.  E.  D.  L.,  Vice-Chancellor. 
Rev.  Henry  J.  Van  Lennep,  D.  D.,  Natural  Science  and  Greek. 
Mrs.    Henry  J.   Van  Lennep,   Associate  Prfticipal,   Evidences   and^ 
Physiology. 
Rev.  Wm.  L.  Parsons,  D.  D.,  Mental  and  Moral  Science  and  Logic. 
Mrs.  W.  L.  Parsons,  A.  E.,  Physics  and  Higher  Mathematics. 
Miss  Julia  A.  Kempshall,  A.  C,  History  and  Literature. 
Professor  Henri  Appy,  Vocal  Music  and  Violin. 
Mrs.  C.  S.  P.  Gary,  A  E.,  Director  of  Musical  Department. 
Miss  Mary  S.  Hubbell,  Listrumental  Music. 
Miss  Maggie  R.  Innis,  A.  P.,  Instrumental  Music. 
Mrs.  P.  P.  Staunton,  A.  P.  M.,  Instrumental  and  Vocal  Music. 
Professor  L.  M.  Wiles,  Department  of  Painting. 
Professor  P.  P^  Staunton,  Department  of  Drawing. 
Mrs.  L.  M.  Wiles,  Preparatory  Drawing. 
Miss  Rboda  E.  Mead,  A.  E.,  French  and  German. 
Miss  Jennie  Van  Housen,  A.  C,  Latin  Classics. 
Miss  Lucy  Forbes,  Academic  Department. 
Miss  Jennie  Kempshall,  Preparatory  Department. 
Miss  Evangel  Allen,  Elocution. 
Mrs.  Julia  A.  Hays,  Matron. 
Mrs.  Julia  W.  Davison,  Assistant  Matron. 

Department  of  the  Arts. 

Mrs.  E.  E.  I.  Staunton,  A.  E.  D.  L.,  Director  of  the  School  of  Art. 
Professor  L.  M.  Wiles,  Department  of  Painting. 
Professor  P.  P.  Staunton,  Department  of  Drawing. 
Mrs.  H.  J.  Van  Lennep,  Art  Criticism.  • 

Professor  Henri  Appy,  Vocal  Music  and  Vocalization. 
Mrs.  C.  S.  P.  Cary,  Miss  Mary  L.  Hubbell,  Miss  Maggie  R.'  Innis, 
Instrumental  Music. 

3.  NtTHBBB  OF  Students. 

The  whole  number  of  students  in  all  the  departments  of  the  university 
during  the  year  was  154 ;  the  whole  number  in  the  college  classes  was 
forty-four ;  the  number  in  the  graduating  class  was  twelve,  of  whom 
nine  finished  the  course. 
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Clas$ificatum  of  StudenU. 

Resident  graduates- 

Seniors 

Juniorn 

Sophomores 

Novians 

Total 

In  academic,  elementary  and  special  studies . . 

In  music 

In  art ; 

4.    COHMENCEKSNT  ExKBClBKS. 

COMMBMCEMENT  INGHAM  UNIVBReiTY, 
June  14,  ]eT6. 

PUNO  SOLO— Waltz,  op.  «,  Cliepin MIm.I 

SALUTATORY Miss  ( 

PIANO  SOLO  — "  Silver  Threads  Among  the  Qold,"  Transcriptio 

MiMH 

EBBAY— Keeping  Step  wilb  the  Music Hiss  Bertl: 

PIANO  SOLO— Irish  Diamond,  tfo.9.  Pope Hiss 

ESSAY  — Wagoner... Mi 

VOCAL  SOLO MissK 

ESSAY  — Drifting Hiss 

PIANO  SOLO     -f  "■  "^^  Battle  Cry  of  Freedom,  OoHtehalk,  (  jj. 

'    (6,  Nocturne,  op.  87,  CM"'" ' 

GRAND  DUO  (Two  Ranos)— L'Eclair,  Waiiaee. .  :.  .Misses  McL. 

PIANO  SOLO— Last  Rose  of  Summer,  ThaOierg Hisi 

ESSAY  —  The  Cenluij  Plant Misi 

PIANO  60L0  — Tarantellc,  Tlialberg Misi 

ESSAY  — The  Music  of  Nature .Miss 

PIANO  80L0 — Pantaisie,  WQIism  Teli,  Eerz :  .Mias  » 

COLLOQUY  —  The  Music  of  the  Past,  of  the  Present  and  of  the  F 
Misses  McLean,  Wa 

PIANO  SOLO  — Zweiles  Spinolied,  Zitojf Mii 

ESSAY.  WITH  VALEDICTORY  —  The  Marble  Waiteth.  .Miss 

PIANO  SOLO— Hungarian  Fantaide,  No.  14,  Littl Hiss 

Deffree*  Oanf erred. 

GRAND  DUO  (Two  Pianos) —Belisario,  Goria Hisses  C 

ALUMN.*  GREETING  TO  THE  GRADUATES Miss  Juid 

Benediction. 
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ALTONIA  AND  CONCORDIA  SOCIETIES.  187». 

TffB  Ckhtury  IK  Tableau. 
Tuesday  Evening,  June  13. 

'  —  Oraod  Duo,  Martha Missea  Brown  and  Wbalen. 

)QUE— 'Tis  'SeTenty-sin,  One  Huodred  Teara  Ago.  .Miaa  Ha  DooliUle. 
iAU — Boston  ladies  at  work  for  soldiera;  outride  miuler  and  apeecheai 

June,  1778. 

ATION  —  The  Independence  Bell Hias  Mattle  Lawrence. 

HAU,  with  Song WaBhington's  Reception  at  'Frenton,  April,  1789. 

ATION  —  Lament  for  Wasbington Hias  Alice  Taylor. 

ilAU  — Allegorical The  Republic  Mourning  for  Waahington. 

ATION— Tbe  New  Year  Bella  erf  1800 MUa  Eva  Allen. 

JIAU,  with  Music Mra.  Madison's  Reception,  1813. 

ATION— Wend  you  with  the  World  to-nigbl MIm  Nettie  Gilbert. 

HAU,  with  Music La  Payette's  Reception,  1829, 

SAU Seizure  of  Osceola'a  Wife  at  Port  King,  1830. 

ATION — The  SemiDole's  Defense Hias  Eva  Allen. 

lAU,  with  Gaj's  Speech  — Henry  Clay  on  tbe  floor  of  tbe  Senate,  1848. 

—  My  Country Miaa  Minnie  Ferris. 

CAU Fugitive  Slaves  at  tha  North,  1868. 

!  SONG Miaa  Loretta  Davia. 

CAU,  with  Statuary  and  Song Emancipation,  1686. 

3AU,  with  Muaic '. Going  to  the  CeDtennial. 

I  —  Quartette  —  Butterfly  Galop,  IftlnotU, 

Misses  McLean,  .Warner,  Sticliney  and  Isherwood. 

5.     COLLKQB  TbBHS. 

e  two  aeeaions  of  twenty  .weeks  each,  with  no  regular  vacation 
ose  of  the,  year.  The  first  term  began  September  ninth;  the 
anaary  twenty -seventh.  Annual  Commencement,  Thursday, 
nteentb. 

Calendar,  1876-77. 
examinations  begin  Monday,  Jnne  eif;hth. 
nreate  sermon,  Sunday  evening,  Jnn^  eleventh, 
lations  close  Tnesday,  June  thirteenth, 
meeting  of  council,  Tuesday,  June  thirteenth,  11.30  a.  U. 
noeraent  exercisee,  Thursday,  June  fourteenth,  10  a.  h. 
I  before  the  aocieties.     Omitted, 
meeting  of  Alnmnse,  June  fourteenth,  4  p.  u. 
■Bt  term  of   next  year  will  begin  the  second  Thnrsday  of 
r,  and  continues  twenty  weeks.     Last  term  begins  on  Thnrs- 
-uary  4,  1876,  and  continues  twenty  weeks. 

0,   Course  ot  Study. 
)blem  of  a  course  of  study,  the  best  possible  in  its  adaptations 
the  troe  type  of  female  development  and  character,  is,  perhaps, 
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yet  unsolved.  Recognizing  the  demand  of  Bocietj  and 
nature  for  a  style  of  elegant  calture,  leas  restricted  tha 
other  sex,  and  eomewbat  peculiar,  we,  with  our  colaborers 
tutions,  are  directing  our  efforts  to  secure  the  highest  pract 

It  is,  as  yet,  easier  to  prescribe  a  thorough  curriculum 
to  interest  any  large  number  of  young  ladies  to  devote 
labor  required  to  master  it;  easier  than  to  induce  parents  t- 
their  daughters  as  upon  their  sons. 

With  tbe  design  of  adrancing  as  rapidly  as  possible 
standard,  we  have  a  four  years'  conrse  of  study,  corresp 
tially  to  the  undergraduate  course  in  our  colleges  for  t 
allowing,  in  certain  circumstances,  modem  languages  as  a 
the  higher  classics,  and  an  advanced  pursuit  of  mathem 
Boiences  as  a  substitute  for  the  Greek.  A  fifth  year  of 
plisbes  the  whole,  secures  a  completed  course  and  the  big] 
the  tmiTersity.  We  have  also  a  "literary  course"  of  tl 
which  is  embraced  a  full  quota  of  literary  studies,  in 
shorter  course  of  the  langu^es  and  mathematics.  The  o) 
ing  this  course  is  to  make  suitable  provisioD  for  the  mass  o 
who,  destined  to  fill  important  places  in  society,  and  re 
trained  with  peculiar  care,  have  yet  neither  tbe  taste,  time 
for  tbe  higher  olassica  and  mathematics.  Thus  we  aim  al 
laige  number  from  a  miscellaneous  and  often  unsuccessf 
study,  and  to  secure  a  tendency  to  more  thoroughnesB, ' 
happy  to  find,  b  the  practical  result.  The  diplomas  award 
to  the  amount  of  study  achieved. 

DfpartmetU  of  the  Art*. 

Believing  in  the  great  possibilities  of  women  as  artist 
desirableness  of  art  as  a  means  of  culture,  the  institution  i 
for  its  pupils  the  advantages  of  schools  devoted  excli 
studies. 

The  school  of  drawingj  painting  and  design,  originating 
and  labors  of  an  able  and  successful  artist,  tbe  late  Co 
Staunton,  we  believe  is  entitled  to  rank  among  the  very  fi 
ID  our  country.  To  secure  the  best  possible  results  to  O^ 
beautiful  fire-proof  Conservatory  of  Art  has  been  erected, 
constructed  on  the  most  approved  plan  for  artistic  effect  i 
tion  of  pictures.  On  its  walls  are  suspended  the  original 
religious  compositions  of  Colonel  Staunton,  "  The  Aece 
walk  to  EmmauB,"  "The  Miracle  at  Gadara,"  "Henry 
Contemporaries  in  the  United  States  Senate"  —  the  most 
his  works  —  together  with  a  lai^e  number  of  his  minor 
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portraits  and  landscapes ;  also,  ''  Charlemagne,''  an  historical  painting 
by  Clara  Oenicke  ;  "  Job  and  his  Friends,"  by  Ludwig  Tiersch,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Academy  of  St.  Petersburgh ;  "  Hunting  Scene,"  a 
landscape  by  Carl  Jungheim,  of  Dtlsseldorf,  and  others  of  considerable 
valae.  The  pictures  in  this  gallery  are  not  designed  to  serve  as  models 
for  copying  so  much  as  for  study,  and  for  the  culture  they  cannot  fail 
to  effect  in  those  who  possess  natural  taste  for  art  and  susceptibility 
to  its  powers.  Recently,  two  very  large  and  elaborate  paintings,  by 
Prof.  L.  M.  Wiles,  have  been  added  to  the  galleiy,  "The  Vale  of 
Elms  "  and  "  The  Bridal  Vail." 

The  studios  arranged  for  practice  contain  large  collections  of  draw- 
ings and  casts  from  the  antique  and  modern,  for  the  study  of  figures 

4 

with  reference  to  anatomical  accuracy.      For  pre-Raphaelite  studies, 

selections  of  plants  and  flowers  are  made  from  an  extensive  garden  and 

green-bouse,  and  of  birds  and  animals  from  the  Museum  of  Natural 

History.     It  is  the  aim  of  the  school  to  teach  art  to  its  students  and 

not  merely  to  supply  them  with  pictures.    They  are,  therefore,  as  soon 

as  the  manual  culture  is  sufficient,  placed  under  the  tuition  of  nature,  as 

the  great  teacher,  and  set  to  the  study  of  her  works  as  the  standard 

models  for  imitation  ;  passing,  in  the  school  of  drawing  and  crayoning 

from  the  simple  to  the  difficult,  and  thence  onward  to  the  school  of 

painting  and  design.     It  this  way  the  mere  copying  of  pictures  becomes 

a  matter  of  slight  importance,  easily  accomplished  when  better  work  is 

not  at  hand.     But  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  objects  with  the 

study  ef  effects  in  harmony  and  contrast  of  colors,  light  and  shade,  and 

efifective  grouping,  give  a  far  higher  culture^ — the  true  aim  and  object 

of  art. 

School  of  MuHc, 

This  department  is  thoroughly  organized,  under  the  direction  of  pro- 
fessors of  the  highest  character.  While,  in  general,  the  conservatory 
plan  is  adopted,  it  is  believed  that  pupils  cannot  become  accomplished 
musicians  if  taught  technics  merely  in  classes.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
acquire  a  fine  execution  and  a  polished  style,  each  student  is  subjected 
to  a  careful  and  thorough  personal  training. 

As  a  further  means  of  securing  confidence  and  success,  a  weekly 
review  is  maintained,  at  which  pupils  are  called  upon  to  play  in  presence 
of  the  class.  A  mutual  and  kindly  criticism,  tending  to  the  correction 
of  faults  and  peculiarities,  and  inducing  a  habit  of  careful  and  discrimi- 
nating observation,  all  important  to  the  prospective  teacher  or  performer 
of  music,  is  encouraged  and  enjoined. 

In  addition  to  private  lessons  and  weekly  reviews  the  pupils  are  also 
classed  and  instructed  in  the  theory  and  principles  of  music  as  a  science, 
from  the  simple  vibration  of  a  string  to  those  higher  laws  which  govern 
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musical  composition.  Blackboard  eierciaea,  in  the  varietii 
accent,  scales,  ornament,  modulation  and  transposition  ar< 
these  classes,  qualifying  them  to  analyze  and  more  perfectly 
and  render  the  best  music. 

In  the  traitiitig  of  the  voice  umilar  methods  are  pursued,  i 
adaptation  to  each  student.  In  this  department  we  have  i 
serrlces  of  Professor  Henri  Appy,  director  of  the  Rooheste: 
of  Music.  Twenty  years'  experience  in  training  that  mosi 
of  all  musical  instruments,  the  human  voice,  enables  him  to 
it,  as  from  his  violin,  that  most  desirable  quality,  purity  of  I 

A  musical  library  is  supplied  for  the  use  of  students,  anc 
for  those  who  are  candidates  for  graduation.  A  large  ball,  < 
upon  acoustic  principles,  and  furnished  with  superior  iuBtru 
daily  use  for  vocal  and  instrumental  practice,  as  well  as  foi 
musical  entertainments.  There  have  been  furnished  for  the 
department,  ready  for  the  fall  term,  a  Mason  &i  Hamlin  orgai 
banks  of  keys,  twelve  stops  and  twenty-seven  pedals,  and 
Chickeriog  grand  piano. 

The  instrumental  course  of  study  consists  of  selections  fr< 
lowing  text-books  and  studies: 

Plaidy's  Technical  Studies  ;  Czemy's  op.  139  ;  Czemy'a 
Velocity,  four  books;  Czemy's  op.  337,  740,  six  books;  Duovnt 
Studies  in  Mechanism;  Heller,  16,  45,  46  ;  Eratwe  op.  2,  4 
Preludes  and  Exercises  ;  Clement's  Gradus  ad  Parnassum  ; 
Preludes  and  Fugues;  J.  S.  Bach,  Inventions;  Moscheles  op. 
Hawsett  op.  2,  3  ;  Chopin  op.  10,  25  ;  Cruner's  Stadies,  t 
Thalberg's  Art  du  Chant ;  Thalbei^'s  Stndies,  op.  26.  Thoi 
A.  N.  Johnstone.  Harmony :  E.  F.  Riohter ;  A.  N.  Johnstont 
Theory  of  Musical  Composition.  Organ  :  Zuudel's  Orgi 
Schnider's  Organ  School.  Vocal  music  :  Concone's  exercises 
by  the  professor. 

Commercial  Department. 

The  university  aims  to  qualify  young  ladies  thoroughlj 
keeping,  and  for  the  independent  transaction  of  any  kind  of 
which  they  may  be  called. 

The  following  are  the  studies  pursued  by  the  several  dasse 

Classical  Course. 

Novian  year. —  First  term:  Sallust;  algebra,  fini^ed;  anci< 
Second  term:  Virgil;  geometry;  modern  history.  English  c 
and  elocution  twice  a  week. 

Sophomore  year, —  First  term:  Cicero;  French  or  German; 
etry  and  conies  or  Greek.      Second  term :    Livy  and  boo 
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French,  Gennan  or  Greek;  natural  philosophy;  botany,  ten  weeks. 
English  composition,  elocution  and  Bible  history  weekly. 

Junior  year. —  First  term :  Horace  ;  Greek  or  German ;  chemistry ; 
rhetoric ;  domestic  science,  ten  weeks.  Second  term :  Tacitus ;  miner- 
alogy and  zoology ;  English  literature.     Essays  and  elocution. 

Senior  year. —  First  term  :  Mental  philosophy,  with  logic ;  physiology 
and  geology  ;  political  economy  and  literature.  Second  term  :  Moral 
philosophy ;  natural  theology  and  evidences,  with  Butler  ;  astronomy 
and  HBSthetics.     Essays  and  elocution. 

Literary  Course. 

First  year. —  Fii-st  term:  French  or  German;  algebra,  finished;  ancient 
history.  Second  term:  Natural  philosophy;  geometry;  modern  history. 
English  composition  and  elocution  twice  a  week. 

Junior  year. —  First  term  :  French  or  Geiman;  chemistry;  rhetoric; 
domestic  science.  Second  term :  French  or  German ;  mineralogy  and 
zoology ;  botany ;  book-keeping  ;  English  literature.  English  composi- 
tion, elocution  and  Bible  history  weekly. 

Senior  year. — ^First  term:  Mental  philosophy;  physiology  and  geology; 
political  economy  and  literature.  Second  term  :  Moral  philosophy; 
natural  theology,  evidences  and  Butler  ;  astronomy  and  aesthetics. 
Essays  and  elocution. 

During  the  first  term  of  each  alternate  year  a  thorough  course  of 
instruction  is  given  to  the  Junior  and  Senior  classes  in  hygiene  ;  and  in 
the  second  term  of  each  alternate  year  a  course  of  lectures  is  given  to 
the  same  classes  on  music  and  fine  art. 

Lectures  on  various  other  subjects  were  given  during  the  course, 
including  the  art  of  teaching,  domestic  economy,  science  of  govern- 
ment, legal  rights  of  women,  etc. 

Throughout  our  course  we  lay  much  emphasis  upon  the  study  of 
language,  as  an  effective  instrument  of  mental  development  and  sym- 
metrical culture.  Accordingly,  besides  the  careful  study  of  our  own 
language  through  the  entire  course,  the  classical  and  modem  European 
languages  are  brought,  by  the  most  thorough  and  approved  methods  of 
teaching,  within  the  reach  of  every  pupil  who  may  desire  the  knowledge 
of  them. 

In  a  course  for  young  ladies  the  studies  of  history  and  literature  have 
some  peculiar  claims.  Taste  and  imagination  must  be  cultivated,  human 
nature  must  be  studied,  and  cause  and  effect  noted  in  the  ongoings  of 
Society.  Material  must  be  gathered  for  woman's  work  of  forming  and 
impressing  other  minds,  and  of  adding  interest  and  attractiveness  to  the 
social  sphere.  Rhetorical  training  having  led  to  an  appreciation  of 
literary  masterpieces,   the  leading   authors  in   English  literature  are 
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eritically  Btudied,  the  development  and  progress  of  th 
Bidered,  and  choice  passages  memorized.  History  » 
relation  and  paralleliEm  ia  recalled,  and  practical  results 

Elocution  is  studied  both  as  a  science  and  an  art.  I 
tanght  daily,  in  the  class-room,  by  oral  exercises,  ra 
elementary  sounds  to  the  rendering  of  difficult  passages 
authors.  As  an  art,  it  is  brought  into  use  by  weekly  ezi 
cbapel  stage,  before  the  college  assembled,  teachers  as  ' 
and  such  others  as  may  choose  to  attend. 

It  is  our  aim  that  the  sciences,  as  taught  in  this  depE 
presented  to  the  classes  as  a  unity,  making  promim 
between  them,  as  they  may  be  conceived  to  exist  in  natn 
in  algebra,  geometry  and  trigonometry,  the  discipline 
reasoning  and  theorization,  necessary  to  the  clearest  a 
physics  and  chemistry,  while,  in  these,  we  may  leam 
which  the  mineral  kingdom  was  founded  to  feed  the 
that  the  animal,  nntil  we  arrive  at  man,  God's  crowni 
we  study  in  his  scientific  relations  to  the  world  and  natni 
to  the  higher  relations  of  his  intellectnral  and  moral  beii 
ing  God's  order,  who  first  ordained  the  laws  of  the  mil 
and  animal  kingdoms  in  their  order,  and,  last  of  all, 
tanght  Mm  his  relation  to  his  Maker. 

7.    EZBBCISXS. 

All  the  pupils  are  assigned  to  classes,  which  meet  wee 
in  English  composition.  Written  exercises  of  some 
required  of  each  pupil  every  week,  and,  in  addition,  ai 
every  third  week.  These  are  corrected,  read  and  crit 
classes  or  before  the  assembled  school  and  faculty, 
exacted,  more  or  less,  in  connection  with  various  studiee 

Friday  of  each  week  is  given  to  these  and  other  ezerc 
supplement  the  daily  lessons,  and  to  make  the  course  of 
plete.  The  morning  is  given  to  reviews  in  all  the  ele 
generally  continued  to  the  Senior  year.  The  more  advi 
occupied,  the  firet  terra,  in  readings  in  ancient  literature 
classics,  especially  Shakespeare,  witli  criticisms  and  < 
written  analysis,  and  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  legal  r 
The  second  term,  these  are  succeeded  by  domestic  e 
training,  English  classics  continued,  and  lectures  on 
forms  of  government.  Special  attention  is  given  to  voc 
day. 

At  the  opening  of  each  daily  session,  half  an  hour  is 
devotional   exercises,  to  biblical  and  sucb  other  mors 
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pted  to  the  known  oeceBsitiee  of  tbe  papils.  All 
school  family  are  embraced  in  Bible  classes  held 
>on.  A  religions  service  is  held  in  the  eveniog  for 
who  do  not  atteod  church.  The  pupils,  with  few 
ugbly  drilled  in  gjmnaetic  exercises  at  least  'four 

8.  Exhibitions. 
^re  each  a  public  literaiy  entertainment  during  the 
the  evening  before  Commenoement,  a  united  one, 
discossions,  colloquies,  recitations,  etc  An  annual 
vo  societies,  by  a  gentleman  of  literary  reputation, 
nme  of  Commenoement  week. 

9.    EXAUINATIONS. 

of  the  studies  of  each  term,  a  thorongh  examination 
in  the  presence  of  the  school,  the  faculty,  and  such 
isitors  as  choose  to  be  present  A  satisfactory 
the  condition  to  the'  advancement  of  tbe  pupil  in 
aduatioQ. 

10.   MODKS  OF  IlTSTBCCnON. 

from  the  text-books,  and  each  student  is  required 
iDgB  of  the  author.  It  is  the  further  aim  of  the 
lation,  illustrations,  lectures  and  experiments,  to 
lependent  of  the  text-books,  and  to  lead  them  to 
of  what  they  learn  by  the  insight  of  their  own 
abject  makes  it  important,  notes  and  abstracts  arc 
re. 

11.    DlBClFLINB. 

ctionate  personal  influence  of  the  sectioD  teachen 
he  co-operative  authority  of  the  faculty,  has  been 
cient  to  secure  the  good  order  of  the  school.  We 
controlling  power  of  reason  and  conscience  in  s 
the  necessity  of  more  stringent  measures  in  the 
ibool  government.  The  expulsion  of  a  pupil  hae 
cessary. 

12.  Gratuitous  Aid. 
18  no  funds  from  which  such  Eud  can  be  granted, 
es  of  moderate  means,  yearning   for  educational 
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adrantagea,  are,   however,  aometiraee  aided   \>y   a  lar 
deduction  from  their  term  bills. 

13.  Statuteh  akd  By-laws, 
A  fev  simple  and  obviously  jnst  rules,  demanded  b 
^ood,  have  answered  all  the  purposes  of  more  formal  eta 

14.    DSSCBIPTION   AND   VaLDB   OF  COLLEQB   Bin 

The  institntioQ  has  one  large  university  building,  the 
which  furnishes  tbe  necessary  school  and  recitation  i 
upper  story  affords  a  large  audience  room  used  for  j 
music  classes,  and  for  Commencement  exercises.  Then 
connected  buildings,  reaching  each  way  from  a  large  tl 
tare,  arranged  for  educational  work.  In  these  buildings  v 
rooms  for  about  100  young  ladies;  parlors,  dining-roon 
large  society  rooms,  with  their  libranes  and  appropriate  i 
rooms,  etc.  Adjoining  the  south  end  of  the  central  hall 
conservatory  of  plants,  which  affords  great  pleasure  to  th 
the  winter  months.  Recently,  Mrs.  Staunton  has  erec 
stone,  fire-proof  edifice,  as  a  memorial  to  her  husband,  fo 
university,  and  which  is  known  as  the  "  Staunton  Const 
and  Science."  The  conservatory  is  a  substantial  and  or 
tore,  forty  feet  by  fifty,  two  stories  high,  with  a  three 
front.  The  lower  room  is  appropriated  to  the  various 
and  curiosities,  illustrative  of  the  natural  sciences.  Th< 
deposited  in  glass  oases,  and  so  arranged  as  to  make  theii 
study  most  convenient.  The  upper  story,  lighted  fro 
constrncted  into  ample  gallery  for  the  proper  exhibition  o 
and  valuable  oil  paintings. 

During  the  year  now  reported,  a  new  art  college  baa 
by  the  liberality  of  Mrs.  Julia  Ingham  Frothingham,  of  I 
built  of  stone,  thirty  by  fifty  feet,  two  stories  high,  and  is 
the  Staunton  Conservatory  of  Art  and  Science.  In  tbe  up| 
for  painting  are  arranged,  with  skylights,  movable  scre« 
walls ;  while  below  are  similar  arrangements  for  studei 
It  is  believed  that  neither  the  building  nor  its  appoint 
better  adapted  to  the  ends  of  an  art  school.  Indeed, 
that  no  institution,  in  city  or  country,  for  young  ladies,  ba 
as  the  university  now  has  for  the  study  of  art. 

Two  acres  of  ground  have  recently 'been  purchased, 
east  of  the  university  building,  and  are  valued  at  (4,000. 
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Over  a  thousand  dollai*s  have  been  expended  during  the  year  in 
improving  the  buildings  of  the  institution,  and  in  securing  additional 
conveniences  for  the  students. 

The  present  value  to  the  university  of  the  buildings  hereto- 
fore reported,  together  with  the  purchase  above  referred 

to,  we  iestimate  at : $45 ,  000  OO 

The  present  value  of  the  groiind 10, 000  00 

The  present  value  of  the  cottage  property  occupied  by  the 

vice-chancellor  and  family,  at 10,000  00 

The  conservatory  of  art  and  science  15 ,000  00 

The  art  college 10,000  00 

$90,000  00 

15*    OtHBB  PaOPBETY  in  USB  FOB  SOHOOL  PuEPOSBS. 

Libraries  of  the  university  and  of  the  societies,  $3,500  00 

Furniture  and  fixtures  in  school-rooms  and 
boarding-house 12,000  00 

Musical  instruments  in  use 6,000  00 

Chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus,  costing 
originally 1 ,500  00 

Cabinet  of  minerals 1 ,500  00 

South  American  collection  of  birds,  reptiles, 
Indian  curiosities,  and  other  valuable  speci- 
mens, gathered  on  the  equatorial  line  by  the 
expedition  led  by  the  late  CoL  Staunton  and 
by  Prof.  Orton,  of  Vassar  College 4,000  00 

Oil  paintings  and  models  used  in  the  art  de- 
partment     16,000  00 

43,600  00 

$133,500  00 

Id.  Rbvbnues. 

Receipto  from  tuition $6,774  04 

Receipts  from  board  bills 15,576  41 

$23,350  45 

17.  Debts. 
The  institution  has  a  permanent  debt  of $6,000.  00 
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18.    IrCOMK  AITD   ExPEHDmrBBS. 

loome,  28  sbove  stated 


slaiies  of  teachers $0,063  <X 

alaries  of  other  laborers 2,897  Oi 

nel  bills 1 ,830  7' 

able  expenses 6,600  0< 

^patrs  and  iucidentala 1,336  9' 

ighto 200  0( 

'hurch  sitting 120  Oi 

isarance 258  6. 

'atalogae 90  C 

Uetory  of  DDivereity 176  (X 

Ingraving  university 200  0' 

Deficiency 

19.  Fbick  07  ToinoM. 

The  price  of  board  and  tuition  in  English  branches,  Lai 
as  (230  ;  for  board,  tuition  and  extra  studies  (incln 
rawing,  music  and  modem  languages),  lights  and  washin 
jhool  year  of  forty  weeks,  payable  half-yearly  in  sdvani 
ay  papils,  from  fonrteen  to  thirty  dollars  per  year,  ace 
indies  pursued.  Music  is  from  fifty  to  sixty  dollars  per 
)rty  dollars,  and  drawing  forty  dollars  per  year,  WLe 
evotes  herself  exclusively  to  painting  and  drawing,  at  tl 
le  terms  are  one  dollar  per  lesson,  extending  through  tlu 

20.  Close  of  Repobt. 

The  foregoing  report  is  submitted  by  the  sub-council  of 
aving  been  adopted  at  a  meeting  held  October  9,  1B76. 
C.  H.  TA1 
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XIV.    ST.  STEPHEN'S  COLLEGE,  ANNANDALE,  DUTCHESS 

COUNTY. 

To  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  Nev)  York: 

The  trafltees  of  St.  Stephen's  College,  in  compliance  with  the  requisi- 
tion of  the  Regents  of  the  University,  Submit  the  following  report  for 
the  last  collegiate  year,  ending  June  22,  1876,  being  the  day  of  the 
annual  Commencement,  containing  a  trae  and  jnst  statement  of  facts, 
showing  the  progress  and  condition  of  said  college  during  and  at  the 
close  of  said  year  in  respect  to  the  several  subject-matters  following. 

1.  Ntjmbbb  and  Designation  of  Pbofbssobships. 

The  professorships  have  been  defined  by  the  trustees  only  as  they  have 
been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  professors. 

2.  Tbustbbs,  Faculty  and  othbb  College  Offigebs. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Horatio  Potter,  D.  D.,  LK  D.,  D.  C.  L,  Oxon.,  es  officio 
visitor. 
The  Hon.  John  Y.  L.  Pruyn,  LL.  D.,  chairman  of  the  board. 
The  Rev.  John  Ireland  Tucker,  D.  D. 
John  Bard,  Esq. 
Henry  W.  Sargent,  Esq. 
William  A.  Davies,  Esq. 
Thomas  W.  Ogden,  Esq. 
Cyms  Gurtiss,  Esq. 
John  W.  Mitchell,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  R.  B.  Fairbaim,  D.  D.,  ex  officio^  secretary. 
Stephen  P.  Nash,  Esq.,  ex  officio. 
The  Rev.  William  F.  Morgan,  D.  D. 
John  Campbell,  Esq. 
The  Rt  Rev.  A.  N.  Littlejohn,  D.  D. 
The  Rev.  George  F.  Seymour,  D.  D.,  ex  officio. 
The  Rt.  Rev.  WilUam  C.  Doane,  D.  D. 
The  Rev.  Henry  C.  Potter,  D.  D. 
The  Rev.  William  A.  McVickar,  D.  D. 
Richard  M.  Harison,  Esq.,  ex  officio. 
The  Rev.  George  H.  Houghton,  D.  D. 
Henry  M.  Braem,  Esq. 
S.  Van  Rensselaer  Cruger,  Esq.,  treasurer. 
Douglas  Merritt,  Esq. 
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There  were  present  at  the  annual  meeting  June  21,  16 
ter,  the  Rev.  Drs.  Tucker,  Seymour,  Morgan,  Potter, 
FalrbairD,  and  Messrs.  Campbell,  Cruger,  Davis,  Hariso 
Sargent. 

TTie  Faculty. 

The  Rev.  Robert  B.  Fairbaim,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Wardei 
of  Moral  Philosophy  and  acting  Professor  of  Lo^c  and 
The  Rev.  George  B.  Hopson,  M.  A,,  Professor  of  Lati 
The  Rev.  William  W.  Olssen,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Gret 
The  Rev.  Louis  L,  Noble,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  History 
Literature. 
Jas.  Stryker,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natu 
M.  S.  V.  Heard,  M.  A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Greek. 
George  JarvU  Coe,  B.  A.,  Tutor, 
There  are  two  janitors,  a  matron  and  nine  servants. 

S.  Ndubeb  of  Students. 


Juniors 

Sophomores 

Freshmen 

Preparatory  class .' . . 

Total 

4.    COMUBNCEIfBHT. 

The  Commencement  was  held  on  Thursday,  June  twen 
programme  was  as  follows ; 

Oratio  BalutatorU Joseph  D.  Herron,  f 

CoDservatism'. Alfred  A.  Brockwa; 

Anniversaries. Charles  G.  Cofll 

CruBades David  L,  Sanford,  Thoi 

Uiurie  Antoinelte Jamea  H.  Tilus 

Period  of  tbe  Stewarts  in  England William  C.  Maj 

Hero  Worship Kerre  McD.  Blei 

Novel  Reading Bradford  R.  Kirkb 

Francis  Bacon,  with  Valedictory  Address Scott  6.  Rathbun 

The  above  named,  nine  members  of  the  class,  receivec 
B.  A. 

William  M.  Jefieris,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Del 
Thomas  B.  Fulcher,  Andrew  W.  Gilkeson,  Richard  C 
William  H.  Tomlins,  received  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in 
been  B.  A.  three  years,  and  having  presented  to  the  fau 
tory  thesis. 
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,  Andrew  Oliver,  D,  D.,  of  Hobsrt  College,  and  Profesaor  of 
iterpretation  in  the  General  Theological  Seminary,  and 
rofessor  of  Greet  in  St.  Stephen's  College,  waa  admitted  to 
fern  degree  of  D.  D. 

5.    OOLLEQK   TkBUS   OB   SESSIONS. 

ege  year  is  divided  into  three  terms.  The  first  beginning 
eighth,  and  ending  December  twenty-second.  The  second 
January  third,  and  ending  April  1st.  The  third  beginning 
,  and  ending  June  twenty-second. 

College  Calendar. 

(T  8.  Christmas  term  begins. 

ir  1.  All  Saints'  Day.     Holiday. 

ir  25.  Thanksgiving.     Holiday. 

r  20.  Examinations. 

r21.  Examinations. 

r  22.  Christmas  term  ends. 

3.  Easter  term  begins. 

8.  Epiphany.     Matriculation. 

22.  Washington's  birthday.     Holiday. 
Examinations,  and  term  ends. 

Trinity  term  begins. 
Ascension  Day.     Holiday. 

Examinations. 

Examinations. 

Examinations. 

Examinations.     Annnal  meeting  of  tnisteea. 

Commencement. 

6.  Course  of  Studt. 

3   class. — Latin:  Quintns  Curtins,   two   books;   Cicero  do 

Livy,  book  XXI;  Arnold's  Latin  Prose;  Roman  anliqaities, 

=  wi=»ory  of  Rome.     Greek:  Johnson's  extracts  from  Hero- 

rhree  books;  Greek  Testament,  St.  John's  Gospel;  Greek 

Greek    prose    composition.      Mathematics :    I<oomis' 

ladratic  equations  to  end  ;  Loomis'  Geometry,  from  Y 

English  :  Q'uackenbos'  Rhetoric  ;  reading,  declamation 

ss, —  Latin :  Horace's  odes,  satires  and  epistles;  Tacitus' 
:.     Greek  :  Xetiopbon's  Memorabilia,  H  books  ;  Medea 
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of  Enripidee;  Greek  Testament,  St.  Lake's  Gospel;  lee 
dramft  aod  poets.  Mathematics :  Loomis'  Trigonome 
Navigation  and  Spherical  Trigonometry;  Loomia' Co-ordi 
English:  Harrison  on  English  lauguage;  Fowler's  Enj 
reading,  declamation  and  composition. 

Junior  class, —  Latin:  Juvenal,  X  satires;  Cicero  de  J 
I  and  in  books;  Latin  composition,  (rreek:  Sophoch 
Vinrtus;  Greek  Testament,  St.  Paul's  Epistle;  Demosthi 
lectures  on  Greek  language  and  literature.  Matbei 
Olmsted's  Natural  Philosophy;  Loomis'  Astronomy,  £ 
Logic;  Taylor'a  Manual  of  History;  Kames'  Elementi 
original  declamations,  reading  and  composition. 

Senior  class.  —  Latin :  De  Officiis.  Greek  :  Plato's  u 
Testament,  Acts ;  lectures  on  Hellenistic  Greek.  Ei 
Himiiin  Intellect;  Whewell's  Elements  of  Morality;  1 
Sermons  on  Human  Nature;  Touman's  Chemistrj;  lect 
science;  lectures  on  English  literature;  Taylor's  Mam: 
original  declamation,  composition  and  reading.  He 
Grammar,  and  I  and  H  chapters  of  Genesis. 

The  above  course  of  study  has  been  carefully  folloi 
year. 


The  exercise  in  reading,  declamation  and  compositioi 
dncted  each  week  by  the  professor  of  history  and  by  the 

8.  ExuiBrrioHS  and  Prizks. 
Prizes  are  given  in  Latin,  Greek,  mathematics,  natural 
astronomy,  ethics,  mental  philosophy,  logic,  Hebrew,  G 
and  elocution.  The  first  man  of  the  graduating  clase 
marks  for  his  whole  college  coarse  average  ninety-five, 
priimis,  and  the  second,  provided  his  marks  are  ninety,  a^ 

9.    EXAUINATIO.VS. 

Tlie  examinations  are  held  at  the  end  of  each  term.  B 
and  the  oral  mode  are  employed.  Only  those  marked  se 
scale  of  100  are  declared  to  Jiave  sustained  them. 

1 0.   Discipline. 
The  discipline  is  administered  by  the  warden,  assisted 
sors,  and  is  intended  to  he  mild  and  parental. 

11.   MoDK  OF  Imstbuctiom. 
Instraction  is  given  by  means  of  daily  recitations  in 
by  lectnres  of  professors  in  the  class  room. 
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12.  Gratuitods  Aid. 
%  DO  charges  in  this  college  for  tuition  .uid  room  rent.     Each 
ye  $ii5,  which  is  the  cost  of  fnmisfaed  rooms,  board,  washing, 
i{hts. 

13.   Statutkb  and  Bt-i.aws. 
tees  have  adopted  no  statntes  or  by-laws,  but  have  left  to  the 
the  college  the  enforcement  of  sach  laws  and  rules  of  discipline 
y  find  necessary. 

14.    DeHCBIPTION    and  VaLUS  op  BuiLDINOS,  ETC.      , 

ree  acres  of  land * '. $1\ ,  420  00 

spel  and  furniture  . ; 34 ,  000  00 

se,  used  for  recitation  rooms 6,000  00 

ouae 1 ,  000  00 

ilding,  south  wing 16,000  00 

in  college  bnildings 6, BOO  00 

fe  building 4,200  00 

1  library 3,600  00 

» 400  00 

d  Willink  hall 63,000  00 

!ge  property,  about _. 3,000  00 

9tc 1 ,200  00 

1 4,200  00 

1149,420  00 

15.  Dbbts. 

.1 
'  debt  is  a  muitgage  on  the  estate  of  $1,000. 

16.  Rbtesub. 
ege  has  no  endowment,  but  relies  at  present  on  the  annual 
>ns  of  its  friends.  ,  , 

trustee  '. Jl ,  600  00 

ety  for  Promotion  of  Religion  and  Learning. . .         3,600  00 
r  snbRoribers 3,400  00 

16,400  00 

IT.    IncOMK  and  EXFENDITCBBS. 

lal  coDtrlbntions $8,400  00 

lal  payments  of  students 16,000  00 

$2f ,400  00 
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Salaries  of  prof  eBBon 

[oeuraace,  about 

riaintenanoe  of  college,  about 


18.  Gbaditatbs. 
Tile  Dumber  of  graduates  in  the  arts  was  this  year  ni 
mm  Iter  eighty-eight. 

19.    COMCLUDIlfG    RbMABEB. 

The  above  report  is  made  in   compliance  with   a  n 
>oard  of  tmstees. 

R.  B.  FAIRS. 
StCrOary 
AiniAND4i.B,  October  14,  1876. 
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jEGE  of  ST.  FRANCIS  XAVIER,  NEW  YORK  OITT, 

mtt  of  the  University  of  the  Slate  of  New  York : 
«es  of  the  College  of  St.  Francis  Xsvier,  in  compliance  with 
n  of  the  Re^^nts  of  the  University,  Bubmit  the  following 
he  last  collegiate  year,  en  dine;  on  the  2eth  day  of  June,  1876, 
;  and  trne  statement  of  facts  showing  the  progreSH  and  con- 
id  college,  daring  and  at  the  close  of  said  year,  in  respect  to 
subject-matters  following,  viz. : 

.    NtJMBBB   AND   Dx6CEtIPTION    OP    PrOPRSBOHSHIPS. 

issorsfaipa  in  said  college  daring  said  year,  as  e'stablished  by 
,  were  the  following :  , 

,  Astronomy  and  Chemistry.  2.  I»gic,  Metaphysics,  Psy- 
d  Natural  Theology.  3.  Physics  and  Mathematics.  4. 
ind  Natural  History.  5.  Ithetorio  and  General  Literature, 
tttres.  7.  Classics.  8.  History  and'  English  Composition. 
a.     10.  Geometry  and  Algebra. 

2,  Tkcbtees,  Faculty  and  othkb   Officers. 
>wing  is   a   list   of  the    trastees  of  the  college,  with  their 
ilaoes  of  residences : 

ry  Hudon,  S.  J:,  Chairman,  49  West  Fifteenth  street. 
r.  TheophiluB  Charauz,  S.  J.,  49  West  Fifteenth  street, 
hael  Driscol,  S.  J.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
ries  H.  De  Laynes,  S.  J.,  36  West  Sixteenth  street 
ry  Duranquet,  8.  J,,  Secretary,  49  West  Fifteenth  street, 
irice  Ronayne,  S.  J.,  St.  John's  College,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 
1  Mignard,  S,  J.,  36  West  Siiteenth  street  ■ 
odore  Thiry,  S.  J.,  49  West  Fifteenth  street. 
>ph  Durthaller,  S.  J.,  Ninetieth  street,  New  York  city, 
id  Merrick,  S.  J.,  Treasurer,  36  West  Sixteenth  street 
rick  F.  Dealy,  S.  J.,  36  West  Sixteenth  street. 
Qcis  Caseau,  S.  J.,  49  West  Fifteenth  street, 
aeriek  W.  Gockein,  S.  J.,  St  John's  College,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 
a  A.  Treanor,  S.  J.,  St.  John's  College,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 
mnual  meeting  of  the  board  was  held  on  the  seventh  day  of 
at  which  the   following  trustees  were  present :  Rev.  Hen^ 
J.,  Chairman ;     Rev.    Henry  Duranquet,  S.   J.,    Secretary; 
Mignard,  S.  J. ;  Rev.   Theodore  Thiry,  S.   J. ;  Rev.  Joseph 
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Diirthaller,  8.  J. ;  Rev.  David  A.  Merrick,  S.  J.  ;  Rev.  Pati 
S.  J.  ;  Re».  John  A.  Treanor,  S.  J. 

There  vere  foar  meetings  held  dwing  the  year. 

The  faculty  of  said  college,  iDOIuding  all  persoiiB  cfaf 
duty  of  gi^ng  inetraction  therein  during  said  year,  oonsia 
dent,  vice-president,  and  nine  profeaaors  for  the  nndergi 
and  twenty  for  the  grammar,  commercial  and  preparsb 
all  twenty-seven  professors  or  tutors. 

The  other  officers  of  said  college,  charged  with  duties 
than  those  of  public  instruction,  daring  said  year,  wen 
discipline,  a  prefect  of  studies,  a  treasurer,  a  chaplain  and 

The  name  of  the  several  persons  holding  offices  or  plac 
lege  during  said  year,  with  the  offices  or  places  held  by  thei 
and  the  salaries  or  annual  compensation  alloted  to  th< 
services,  were  as  follows  : 

Rev.  H.  Hudon,  President. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Treanor,  Vice-President  and  Chief  Disciplin 

Rev.  J.  Prendei^aat,  Prefect  of  Studies. 

Rev,  David  Merrick,  Treasurer, 

Rev.  T.Thiry,  Chaplain. 

Rev.  C.  H.  De  Luynes,  Librarian. 

Mr.  D.  Plante,  Assistant  Prefect. 

Rev.  G.  FridcTJci,  Professor  of  I<ogic,  Metaphysics,  Ethic 

Mr.  I^.  Caisse,  Professor  of  Physics,  Mathematics  and  '. 

Rev.  A.  Thebaud,  Professor  of  History. 

Rev.  R.  Whyte,  Professor  of  Evidences  of  Religion. 

Rev.  P.  F.  Dealy,  Director  of  the  Alumni  Sodality. 

Rev.  J.  Shea,  Professor  of  Rhetoric,  and  President  of 
Society. 

Mr.  E.  McTammany,  Professor  of  Belles-Lettres. 

Mr.  Charles  J.  O'Connor,  Professor  of  Classics. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Eox,  Teacher  of  the  First  Grammar  Class. 

Mr.  W.  Cornell,  Teacher  of  the  Second  Grammar  Class. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Young,  Teacher  of  the  Introductory  Class,  Fii 

Rev.  P.  Gleason,  Teacher  of  the  Introductory  Class,  Se 

Mr.  E.  A.  Risler,  Teacher  of  Pemanship  and  Drawing. 

Mr.  J.  Dowdle,  teacher  of  Penmanship. 

Mr.  J.  Koemer,  Instructor  in  German. 

These  gentlemen  deem  it  to  be  their  calling  to  devote 
the  education  of  yonth,  without  any  further  compensa 
services  than  the  defrayal  of  their  necessary  expenses  ;  I 
mated  by  the  Treasurer  at  *0,dOO  for  the  year. 
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uey,  A.  M.,  Aseist&nt  ProfesBor  of  Mathematics, 
^imer,  M.  D.,  Profeaaor  of  ChemiHtry. 

Pox,  Teacher  of  Third  Grammar  Claea,  First  Section. 

JohnsoD,  Teacher  of  Third  Grammar  Class,  Second  Section, 
an  De  Velde,  Instructor  in  Latin  and  Greek. 
,  Evans,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  French,  Secretary  bf  Faculty, 
lihrarian. 

ickley,  Teacher  of  First  Commercial  Class. 
.  Murray,  Teacher  of  Second  Commercial  Class. 

Reardon,  Teacher  of  Third  Commercial  Class. 

McElroy,  A.  B.,  Teacher  of  First  Preparatory  Class. 

Smith,  Teacher  of  Second  Preparatory  Class. 
',  O'Suilivan,  Teacher  of  Third  Preparatory  Class. 

Uanselmann,  Instructor  in  German. 
Wagner,  Instructor  in  German. 
.  Frobisher,  Professor  of  Elocution. 

gentlemen  but  seven  resided  in  the  college.     Their  compen- 
addition   during  said   year,  aniounted   in  the   aggregate  to 

3.  NuuBER  oi'  Students. 
e  number  of  students,  undergraduates,  in  said  college,  during 
ras  eighty-nine. 

I  during  said  year 8 

at  the  close  of  said  year 81 


ber  of  graduates  at  the  annual  Commencement,  held  on  the 
r  Juine,  1876,  was  seventeen. 

ber  of  students  in  said  college,  during  said  year,  who  were 
raduates,  was  377. 

nmar  classes 210 

nercial  classes 77 

laratory  classes 90 


during  said  year . . 


at  the  close  of  said  year,  with  undergraduates,  as  stated 
37b 
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The  average  age  of  the  graduates  was  twenty,  the  minimum  seventeffl; 
the  maximum  twenty-four. 

The  average  age  of  the  undergraduates  was  eighteen,  the  minimQm 
fourteen;  the  maximum  twenty.  Most  of  the  graduates  intended  to 
pursue  a  professional  career. 

4.  Classification  op  Stfdknts. 

The  students  who  were  undergraduates  in  said  college,  during  said 
year,  were  classified  as  follows,  viz. : 

First  class,  or  philosophy 17 

Second  class,  or  rhetoric 16 

Third  class,  or  belles-lettres 17 

Fourth  class,  or  classics • 40 

Total 89 

This  division  corresponds  to  the  appellations  of  Seniors,  Juniors,  Sopho- 
mores and  Freshmen,  adopted  elsewhere. 

The  students  who  were  not  undergraduates  in  said  college,  daring 
said  year,  were  classified  as  follows,  viz. : 

Introductory  class 67 

First  grammar  class 32 

Second  grammar  class 38 

Third  grammar  class,  firat  section 41 

Third  grammar  class,  second  section 32 

First  commercial  class 13 

Second  commercial  class 23 

Third  commercial  class 41 

First  preparatory  class 88 

Second  preparatory  class 82 

Third  preparatory  class 20 


Tfr 


In  all,  as  above  stated 87< 

5.  Commencement  Exebcises. 
The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  programme  of  the  last  Commencement 

A.  M.  D.  G. 
TWENTY-SIXTH  ANNUAL  COMMENCEMENT. 

June  26, 1876,  7.80  P.  M. 
Order  op  Exbrci8b& 

OVERTURE— ••Zampa" By  the  Orcheatri^ 

1.  DISCOURSE —  "  National  Greatness  " John  J.  Wynne 

SELECTION  —  "  Emani" F«f* 
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[IR8B  — ' '  Autboritj  " Chsrlea  V.  Sasi. 

ADIEUX"  — Solo  lor  comet  and  trombone Schubert. 

(JRSE  —  *■  Public  Spirit " John  J.  Oriffln. 

JS— "I  Lombardi" :. Vgrdi. 

DRSE— "Law" James  T.  McElroy.  A.  B. 

•  "  ImmoHelleQ  " BtrduM. 

Aieard  efXtdal*  and  Priu*. 

UBIE  —  ".L'Btoilo  du  Nord  " , Megerbter. 

Coj^erring  of  Dtgrut. 
SSS  TO  THE  aRADUATBS .  .Rev.  James  T.  Curran,  D.  D.  (class  of  1869). 
S  — "Centennial" Wagn»r. 

grees  conferred  were  as  foUows ; 

»gree  of  LL.  D.  waa  conferred  od  John  Newton,  LieuteoaDt* 
if  Engineers,  Brevet  Majoi-General  U.  S,  A. 
gree  of  Ph.  D.  was  conferred  on  Joseph  T.  O'Connor,  M.  D. 
tgree  of  A.  M.  wa^  conferied  on  James  A.  Yolker,  A.  B., 
Bavaria;  James  T.  McElroy,  A.  B,,  New  York;  George  J, 
L.  B.,  New  York;  Francis  J.  Evans,  A.  B.,  New  York;  Bothil- 
ndel,  A.  B.,  Montreal,  Canada. 

gree  of  A.  B.  was  conferred  on  John  J.  Wynne,  New  York; 
C.  Gibbons,  New  York;  Charles  V.  Sass,  New  York;  John  F. 
fl^ew  York,  John  J,  Griffin,  New  York;  Francis  D,  Leary, 
T,  Mass.;  Edward  M.  Quinn,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.;  Charles  A. 
,  Brooklyn,  L.  I.;  James  F.  McJ^aughlin,  New  York;  James  H. 
,  Boston  Mass.;  also  on  Denis  Gaherty,  Thomas  H.  Fahey,  of 
B  College,  Montreal,  Canada. 

S.  College  Terus. 
ffere  two  ternfs  or  sessions  for  studies  in  said  college  daring 
,  the  first  tenn  beginning  on  September  6,  1875,  and  ending  on 
of  Ferbuary,  and  the  second  term  beginning  on  the  fourth  of 
,  and  ending  on  the  26th  day  of  June,  1876,  that  being  the 
le  annaal  Commencement. 

ivere  two  vacations  during  said  year,  viz. :  The  Christmas  and 
cations. 

iristmas  vacation  began  on  the  24th  day  of  December,  1876, 
d  on  the  4th  day  of  January,  1876,  and  the  Easter  vacation 
ed  OD  the  11th  day  of  April,  and  closed  on  the  19th  of  April, 
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The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  calendar  for  the  next  c 

1876. 
September  4,  First  term,  twenty-seventh  year,  begins. 
November  1.  All  Sunts  day.     Holiday. 
November  7.  Preddential  election.     Holiday. 
November  30.  Thanksgiving  day.     Holiday. 
December  8.  Feast  of  the  Immacnlate  Conception,     ti 
December  23.  Christmas  vacation  begins. 

1877. 
January  3.  Cbristmaa  vacation  ends. 
January  31.  Seroi-aDnoal  eKamination  ends. 
February  2.  Second  term  begins. 
February  22.  Washington's  birthday.     Holiday. 
March  IT.  St.  Patrick's  day.    Holiday. 
March  28.  Gaater  vacation  begins. 
April  4th.  Easter  vacation  ends. 
June  23.  Annual  examination  ends. 
Jnne  26.  Twenty-seventh  annual  Commeuoement. 
September  3.  First  term,  twenty-eighth  year,  begins. 

7.  Subjects  ob  Cottbsb  of  Study. 
',  The  undergraduate  course  of  study  in   each  class  o 
daring  said  year,  was  as  follows : 

Fourth  class,  or  classics.  — 1.  English:  versification  ;  I 
position  ;  Macbeth  committed  to  memory.  2.  Latin:  gran 
Idioms  ;  Prosody  ;  heading  of  Cicero's  orations  against  C 
Archia;  Virgil's  Eclogues;  selections  from  the  G^rgics  ai 
the-Eneid;  Sallust's Catiline.  3.  Greek:  Syntax  and  di 
and  oral  exercises;  Xenophon's  OyropEcdia;  books  of 
4.  French :  Telemachus  extracts;  exercises  and  translation. 
Fredet's  Modem  History,  from  the  begimiing  to  Charlen 
6.  Mathematibs:  Loomis' Algebra.  -T.  Elocution:  The  at 
class  attend  the  weekly  course  of  the  undergraduates, 
doctrine ;  De  Harbe. 

Thirdclass  or  belles-lettres.  — 1.  English:  lectoreafivet 
the  principles  of  literature  ;  Pope's  Essay  on  Criticisi 
Rhetoric.  2,  Latin:  reading  and  literary  study  of:  Virgil's 
Narrations,  Cicero's  Verrine  Orations  and  Philippics,  E 
Odes  and  Art  of  Poetry.  3.  Greek :  Plutarch's  Lives ;  Euri 
thenes'Olynthiacs;  Homer's  Iliad  and  Plato's Phwdo.  4. 
machus,  extracts;  Art  Po4tique  de  Boileaa.  fi.  Hisi 
Modern  History,  from  the  reign  of  Charlem^ne  to  th 
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America,  part  Vn.  6.  Mathematics:  Davies' Oeometry.  7.  Elocution: 
Once  every  week,  for  an  hour,  with  the  other  undergraduates.  8.  Chris- 
tian Doctrine :  De  Harbe. 

Second  class,  or  rhetoric.  —  1.  English:  lectures  by  the  professor  five 
times  a  week.  '  The  principles  of  rhetoric  are  exemplified  firom  ancient 
and  modem  authors,  and  applied  in  original  compositions.  The  best 
speeches  in  Goodrich's  Eloquence  are  analyzed.  2.  Latin  :  literary  study 
of  Cicero's  orations.  Pro  Ligario,  Pro  Milone,  Pro  Lege  Manilia,  etc. ; 
Satires  of  Horace,  Persius  and  Juvenal;  Agricola  and  Germania  of 
Tacitus.  3.  Greek:  Demosthenes,  DeCorona  and  Philippics;  Sophocles' 
Tragedies,  CEdipus  Coloneus  and  (Edipus  Rex.  4.  French:  Reading  and 
literary  criticism  of  Cahour's  Chefs  d'CEuvres  d'Eloquence;  extracts  from 
the  best  French  orators.  5.  History:  Lecture  once  a  week.  6.  Mathe- 
matics: Plane  and  spherical  trigonometry,  and  analytical  geometry;  text- 
book, Loomis.  7.  Mineralogy :  Text-book,  Dana.  Geology :  text-book, 
Steele.  8.  Physiology :  Text-book,  Steele.  9,  Chemistry:  Lectures  three 
times  a  week.  10.  Elocution:  One  hour  weekly  with  the  other  under- 
graduates.    11.  Evidences  of  religion:  Lecture  once  a  week. 

First  class,  or  philosophy. —  1.  A  full  course  of  mental  philosophy: 
Logic,  general  metaphysics,  cosmology,  psychology  and  natural  theology; 
text-book,  Jouin,  Compendium  Logicse  et  Metaphysicaa.  TUe  mode  of 
instruction  is  by  lectures  in  Latin,  five  times  a  week,  of  an  hour  and  a 
half  in  the  forenoon  and  one  hour  in  the  afternoon.  The  students  ai*e 
required  to  prove  and  defend  every  thesis  against  the  professor  and  others 
appointed  to  propose  the  weightiest  objections.  2.  Physics :  Lectures  of 
one  hour  each,  five  times  a  week,  illustrated  b^  experiments;  text-book, 
Ganot.  3.  Mathematics:  Calculus,  differential  and  integral;  text-book, 
Loomis;  mechanics.  4,  Astronomy:  Lectures  by  the  professor.  5.  Chem- 
istry: Lectures,  Illustrated  by  experiments;  text-book,  Eliot  and  Storer. 
6.  Elocution :  Once  a  week  the  undergraduates  meet  in  the  college  hall  for 
public  speaking.  Their  efforts  are  criticised  by  the  professor,  who,  in  his 
remarks,  explains  the  leading  principles  of  elocution.  7.  Evidences  of 
religion :  Lecture  once  a  week. 

Postgraduate  course. —  The  postgraduate  course,  which  leads  to  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  occupies  one  year.  It  comprises  the  study  of 
ethics,  natural  law,  and  the  law  of  nations,  lectures  on  physical  sciences, 
with  experiments.  The  mode  of  instruction  is  by  lectures.  The  students 
write  philosophical  essays  on  the  questions  expounded,  and  the  most  sue* 
cetuf ul  competitor  receives  a  gold  medal  at  the  Commencement. 

8.    EXSBGISBS. 

A  daily  exercise  in  Latin,  Greek,  French,  mathematics,  etc.,  according 
to  the  degree  of  the  class  and  the  branches  taught  therein,  is  required  of 
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each  student.  A  weekly  exercise  is  given  Id  all  the  oUi 
preparatory  course,  the  subject-matter  being  marked  out  bj 

Every  second  week  a  competition  on  a  subject-matter  > 
held  throughout  all  the  classes.  The  result  of  these  com] 
mines  the  progress  of  the  student,  and  decides  the  annual 
ficiency. 

Once  every  month  an  account  la  given,  before  the  fscui 
students,  of  each  pupil's  behavior  and  application,  and  a 
is  sent  to  the  parentB  or  guardians. 

To  insure  aucceaa  private  study  at  home  for  two  houn 
the  evening  and  half  an  hour  in  the  morning  is  strictly  re 

Punctual  attendance  is  earnestly  recommended;  hem 
absence,  a  note  is  required  from  the  parents  or  guardianc 
informed  of  the  non-attendance  of  their  children  or  wardi 

The  hours  of  class  are  from  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning 
before  three  in  the  afternoon. 

The  younger  students  of  the  preparatory  course  are  : 
home  at  half-past  two.  The  doors  are  opened  at  half-p 
The  professors  and  prefects  are  then  in  attendance. 

There  are  in  said  college  two  literary  sooietiea,  viz. : 

1.  The  Xavier  Alumni  Association,  composed  of  gn 
institution, 

2.  The  St.  Francis  Xavier  Debating  Society.  This  soc 
meetings  every  fortnight.  The  exercises  consist  in  the  re 
nal  essays,  and  in  debates  on  subjects  selected  by  the  pre 
bership  is  confined  to  the  senior  students  of  the  univ 
The  president  is  appointed  by  the  college  faculty;  the  otl 
selected  semi-annually  by  the  members. 

There  is  also,  in  said  college,  a  studenu'  library,  contait 
volumes  of  varied  and  useful  reading  matter,  carefully 
steadily  on  the  increase.  The  libi-ary  is  open  daily  from  1 
till  nine  a.  h.,  and  from  half-past  two  till  half-past  three  i 

9.  Exhibitions  ahd  Pbizb  Contests. 

Two  pnblic  eihibitions  were  held  in  said  college  duri 
one  on  the  10th  day  of  February,  1878,  and  the  other  ot 
of  Jnne,  being  that  of  the  annual  CommencemenL 

TTie  following  annual  priies  were  awarded  by  the  faoalt; 
thereof  being  mainly  defrayed  by  the  college  treasurer: 

1.  Three  gold  medals;  the  first  in  the  postgraHuate  oil 
in  the  graduating  class,  the  third  in  the  undergraduate  ooi 

These  three  prizes  were  private  gifts. 
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i  silver  medalB;  two  in  the  graduating  otass,  and  three  in  the 

dnate  course. 

ifiea  of  prizea  (books)  has  been  established  from  the  beginning 

stitutiou,  to  be  awarded  in  every  class  or  section  for  every 

\  knowledge  taught  during  the  year. 

des  which  regulate  the  Dumber  of  prizes  and  distinctions  in 

}  or  section  are  as  follows: 

3r  a  class  or  section  having  less  than  twenty  students  one  prize 

iven,  with  a  "  distinction  "  or  "  honorable  mention  "  for  every 

lent. 

ir  a  class  or   section  having  twenty   etndents  or    more  two 

e  given,  but  the  second  prize  is  oounted  as  the  first  of  the 

ions  "  or  "  honorary  mentions.*' 

mes  of  the  successful  competitors  are  printed  in  the  annnal 

10.    EZUaNATIONS. 

were  two  examinations  during  said  year;   one  at  the  end  of 

the  other  in  June,  before  Conunenoement. 

examinations  were  both  written  and  oral,  and  promotion  to  a 

ass  depended  on  that  isaue.     They  proved  productive  of  the 

Its,  and  an  eKcellent  means  of  encouraging  emulation. 

a  student  pres6nts  himself  for  admission  to  said  college,  he  is 

examined  and  then  assigned  to  that  class  to  which  his  acquire- 

title  him. 

11,  Mode  op  iNSTEncnoM. 
tion  is  given  in  said  college  by  lectures,  recitations  and  analyria. 
D  and  Greek  authors  are  translated  and  analyzed  by  the  stn- 
le  professors  adding  whatever  they  consider  necessary  for  s 
knowledge  of  them. 

12.    DlSCIPUNB. 

Id  and  salntary  influence  of  religion,  with  timely  and  parental 
ere  the  means  employed  for  obtaining  strict  propriety  of  oon- 
ar  as  regards  morality  and  gentlemanly  behavior, 
ncies  in  studies  and  in  literary  exercises  were  compensated  for 
onal  tasks  imposed  in  the  college  after  the  usual  hours. 

18.   GKATTJITO0S  An>. 
ion  free  of  charge  was  given,  during  the  past  year,  in  said 
t  fifty-nine  students ;  the  scholarships  afforded  free  education 
>  students  more. 
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14.  SfTATVTaa  OB  Bt-Laws. 

He  board  of  trnstees  deemed  it  advisable  in  no  resp< 
powen  of  the  prenident  and  vice-president,  and  left  e 
difloretion  the  means  they  might  judge  proper  for  the  s 
stndies  and  the  maintenance  of  discipline. 

No  college  lavs  are  in  print,  with  the  exception  of  a  t 

15.  Dbscsiptiom  akd  Value  of  Bltildiik 

The  principal  college  building  is  a  commodious  stnii 

nity  feet.     It  contains  an  elegant  hall,  laboratory,  a] 

rooms,  library,  etc.    There  are  fonr  other  buildings  u 

purposes,  the  whole  occupying  thirteen  city  lots. 

1.  College  hall  and  recitation  rooms,  valued  at 

2.  Other  college  buildings  and  grounds,  valued  at 

3.  College  and  students'  libraries,  numbering  about  16,0( 
-    volumes,  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  valued  at. 

4.  Chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus,  herbarium,  oolle 

ition  of  shells  and  minerals,  valued  at ' ' 

A.  Furniture  and  fixtures  of  all  buildings,  valued  at. . . . 

Total  amount  of  above  values  used  for  purposes  < 
instruction 

16.   Dbscbiftion  and  Valub  of  otheb  College 

1.  The  college  owns  seven  houses  and  nine  city  lots  co 

tiguouB  to  and  within  the  grounds  already  mentione 
for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  buildings,  valued  a 

2.  A  parochial  church  on  West  Sixteenth  street,  and  a  fr< 

school  on  West  Nineteenth  street,  valued  at , 

8.  A  country  residence,  at  Lloyd's  Neck,  L.  I.,  for  the  ui 
of  the  professors  during  the  summer  vacation,  valut 
at 

Total  amount  of  the  above  values 

17.  Dkbtb. 
Total  amount  of  debts   contracted  by  the  trustees 
unpaid  at  the  clone  of  the  last  collegiate  year,  was  tl48,- 
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18.  Rbvenub. 

The  amount  of  revenue  for  said  year  was  as  follows :' 

Amount  received  for  tuition $19,892  28 

Rents  collected 15,463  99 

Special  donations 8,893  39 

Total  revenue , $39,249  66 

19.   EXPBNDITUBKS. 

The  liabilities  incurred  during  said  year  were  as  follows : 

Maintenance  of  unsalaried  professors $9 ,  000  00 

Aggregate  expenses  of  salaried  professors 5,025  45 

Insarance,  taxes  and  repairs 5 ,  876  25 

Interest,  fuel  and  all  other  incidental  expenses 13,074  03 

Total  expenditure $32,975  73 

Showing  an  excess  over  expenditure  of $6,273  83 

20.  Tabulab  Statbmbnt. 

Number  of  collegiate  departments 4 

Number  of  professors '10 

Number  of  instructors 19 

Number  of  students 466 

Number  of  graduates  at  last  Commencement ^  17 

Value  of  college  buildings  and  grounds $194,000  00 

Value  of  libraries  and  apparatus. 34,000  00 

Value  of  other  college  property 192,000  00 

Revenue  of  the  last  collegiate  year 39,249  66 

Amount  of  debts  of  the  college. 143,476  82 

21.  Pbicb  of  Tuition. 

Tuition,  per  quarter,  fifteen  dollars;  drawing,  per  quarter,  five  dollars; 
entrance  fee,  five  yeara;  library  fee,  per  year,  two  dollars. 

22.  Rbmabks. 
None. 

23.  Closb  of  Rbpobt. 

This  report  is  respectfully  submitted  by  the  undersigned,  who  are  a 
committee  of  the  board  of  trustees  appointed  for  this  purpose  at  the 
annual  meeting,  held  September  7,  1876. 

H.  HTJDON,  S.  J.,  President. 
[l.  8.]  D.  A.  MERRICK,  S.  J.,  Treasurer. 

H.  DURANQUET,  S.  J.,  aecr^ta/ry,  ^ 
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XVI.  VASSAR  COLLEGE,  POFGHKEEPSIE,  1 

coLTrry. 

To  the  Regentt  of  the  Univertity  of  the  State  o/Nem  I 
The  Iruatees  of  Vassar  College,  in  compliance  with  t 
the  Regents  of  the  ITnivereity,  Bubmit  the  following  re] 
collegiate  year,  ending  on  the  2eth  day  of  June,  1876, : 
financial  year,  ending  on  the  Ist  day  of  July,  1870. 

1.    NUMBEB  AKD  Db&CBIPTIOH   07  PbOTBSSOB 

1.  Mental  and  Moral  Fhilosopby.  2.  Astronomy,  i 
the  English  Language  and  Literature.  4.  Natural  His 
and  Latin  Languages  and  Literature.  6.  Physiology 
1.  Physics  and  Chemistry.  8.  Mathematics.  0.  Dran 
ing.     10.  Music 

2.  Tbustees,  Faculty  and  othsb  Coixbgb  O: 


Hon.  Ira  Harris,  LL.  D.,  Albany. 

Martin  B.  Anderson,  LL.  D.,  Rochester. 

Hon.  John  Thompson,  Poughkeepsie. 

Rev.  Edward  Lathrop,  D.  D.,  Stamford,  Conn. 

Hon.  Charles  W.  Swift,  Poughkeepsie. 

Rev.  Eliiis  L.  Magoon,  D.  D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Stephen  M.  Buckingham,  Esq.,  Poughkeepue. 

Hon.  Nathan  Bishop,  LL.  D.,  New  York. 

Matthew  Vassar,  Jr.,  Esq.,  Poughkeepsie. 

Benson  J.  Lossiug,  LL.  D.,  Dover. 

Rev.  Ezekiel  G.  Robinson,  D.  D.,  Providence,  R.  L 

Samuel  S.  Constant,  Esq.,  New  York. 

John  Gny  Vassar,  Esq.,  Poughkeepsie. 

Rev.  William  Hague,  D.  D.,  Orange,  N.  J. 

Cornelius  Dubois,  Esq.,  Poughkeepsie. 

John  H.  Raymond,  LL.  D.,  Poughkeepsie. 

Morgan  L.  Smith,  Esq.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Cyrus  Swan,  Esq.,  Poughkeepsie. 

Smith  Sbeldon,  Esq.,  New  York. 

Augustus  L.  Allen,  E«q.,  Poughkeepsie. 

Edward  L.  Beadle,  M.  D.,  Poughkeepue. 

Hod.  Thbma«  Cornell,  R^odout. 

Htm.  Qvbrgti  IfaniB,  P6d^bk«b^lile.. 
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Rev.  Edward  Bright,  D.  D.,  New  York. 

Rt.  Rev.  Frederick  D.  Hantington,  S.  T.  D.,  Syrftotite. 

Rev.  Howard  Crosby,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  New  York. 

Rezin  A.  Wright,  Esq.,  New  York. 

William  Allen  Butler,  Esq.,  Yonkers. 

Rev.  J.  Ryland  EendAck,  D.  D.,  Pongheepsie. 

There  was -bat  one  meeting  held  by  the  trustees  during  the  year,  viz., 
the  annual  meeting,  June  27,  1876,  at  which  the  following  persons  were 
present:  Me8sr8.Thompson,  Lathrop,  Swift,  Magoon,  Buckingham,  Bishop, 
M.Vassar,  Jr.,  Lossing,  Constant,  Hague,  Dubois,  Raymond,  Smith,  Swan, 
Sheldon,  Allen,  Beadle,  Innis,  Bright,  Crosby,  Wight  and  Eendrick. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  board  met  at  least  once  a  month 

through  said  year. 

Faculty. 

John  H.  Raymond,  LL.  D.,  President,  and  Professor  of  Mental  and 
Moral  Philosophy. 

Harriet' W.  Terry,  Lady  Principal. 

Maria  Mitchell,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Astronomy,  and  Director  of  the 
Observatory. 

Truman  J.  Backus,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  of  the  English 
Language  and  Literature. 

James  Orton,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Natural  History,  and  Curator  of  the 
Museum. 

Charles  J.  Hinkel,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Oreek  and  Latin  Languages 
and  Literature. 

Helen  Worthing  Webster,  M.  D,,  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene,' 
and  Resident  Physician. 

Le  Roy  C.  Cooley,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Physics  and  Chemintry. 

Priscilla  H.  Braislin,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

* 

Other  Officers  of  Instruction, 

Henry  van  Ingen,  Professor  of  Drawing  and  Painting,  and  Curator  >of 
the  Art  Gallery. 

Frederick  Louis  Ritter,  Professor  of  Music. 

Eliza  M.  Wiley,  Teacher  of  the  Piano. 

Ann  Eliza  Morse,  Assistant  to  the  President  and  Lady  Principal 

Caecilie  Kapp,  Instructor  in  the  German  Language  and  Literature.  , 

Fanny  A.  Wood,  Teacher -of  English  Composition. 

Frances  Ellen  Lord,  Teacher  of  Greek  and  Latin. 

Mary  Dame,  President's  Secretary. 

Caroline  B.  Le*  Row,  Teacher  of  Rhetoric  and  Elocution. 

Abby  F.  Goodsell,  Assistant  to  the  Lady  Principal. 
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Lily  E.  Smythe,  Teacher  of  Singing. 

Charlotte  C.  Haskell,  Teacher  of  Botany. 

Arabella  J.  Tuttle,  Teacher  of  the  Piatio. 

Charlotte  K  Finch,  Organist,  and  Teacher  of  Uusio. 

Mary  L.  Avery,  Teacher  of  Kngliah  Composition. 

Abbie  M.  Goodwin,  Teacher  of  Latin. 

Ad^Ie  Koch,  Instructor  in  the  French  Language  and 

,Adeline  L.  Adams,  Teacher  of  Latin. 

Henrietta  B.  Church,  A.  M.,  Teacher  of  Mathematics 

Florence  M.  Cuehing,  Librarian. 

Helen  C.  Hiscock,  Teacher  of  English  Composition. 

L.  Annie  Whitney,  Teacher  of  the  Piano. 

Lilian  Tappan,  Teacher  of  Oymnastics. 

Jessie  Chapin,  Teacher  of  the  Piano. 

The  other  officers  or  Hervante  of  said  college,  chai 
therein  other  than  those  of  instruction,  during  said  yea 
rer,  an  assistant  treasurer  and  registrar,  a  general  si 
steward,  a  housekeeper,  a  janitor,  an  engineer,  a  fanner, 
who  were  assisted  by  forty  .men  servants,  and  eigh 
servants. 

3.    NTIUBBB   op   SxtJDENTB. 

The  whole  number  of  studentg.  undergradoates  in  sail 
said  year,  was  203,  of  whom  twelve  left  before  the  c 
There  were  two  resident  graduates. 

Besides  the  above  there-  were  166  students  pursuing 
■  tory  to  the  regular  course.  Of  these,  twenty  left  be: 
the  year,  one  deceased. 

Of  the  andergradnates,  the  maximum  age  was 

Of  the  undergraduates,  the  minimnm  age  was 

Of  the  undergraduates,  the  average  age  was 

Of  the  graduates,  the  maximum  age  was 

Of  the  graduates,  the  minimum  age  was 

Of  the  graduates,  the  average  age  was 

4.  Ci:.A8sipJCATioM  OP  Studbntb. 
The  undergraduates  were  classified  as  follows  : 

SlvdenU  purtuing  the  RegvloT  Covrai 

Seniors 

Juniors 

Sophomores 

fVeghmen ,.,,.,.,, 
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Studenttjntrtuinff  Spemat  Counu. 
nge  grade  of  their  stadieB  being  : 


mber  of  college  stadents 203 

jursuing  preparatory  stadies 166 

^dilates 2 

le  number  of  Btndeota 371 

<=-*-  of  New  York  . . . ; lU 

tates * '• 88 


ambia 7 


e.    COMHSNCKUEMT    ExBBCIBXS. 

PROQRAHMB. 
•  JuBK  38,  1875. 
OBaUl  VOLUMTARV. 

TATORIA A.DDa  Harilla  JobnsOD,  Wbitesboro. 

■y  IN  ART Caroline  Hansell,  Hartford,  Ct 

>I  OP  WOMEN  TO  SCIENCE. .   ElU  CaroUne  Lapliam,  Buffalo. 

lat,  Op.  47,  Chopin ftliss  Adams. 

)P  A  LIE  DOTH  EVER  ADD  PLEASURE" 

Mary  Barber  Hobinson,  Wcllsboro,  Pft. 
roEira  CARLVLBT..  Ellen  Elizabeth  PoppletOD,  Omahi,  Neb. 

tE  CARLYLE Qruce  HHllam  Learned,  New  London,  CL 

IGHT SERAPHIM,"  Handii Miss  Large. 

>UR  LETTERS  THE  PRDSND  OP  OUR  GOVERNMENT. 
Heloieo  Edwiu  Hersey,  Oxford;  He. 
T8  IT  TO  PUT  AN  IDLE  CASE?" 

Hwy  Augusta  Jordan,  Elizabeth,  H.  J. 
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THE  VALEDICTOBY  ADDKES8 Jeviaie  Cariton  F 

SONATA.  —  A  AM,  Op.  39.  WOer 

TA4  GoT^erring  t^  Ikgrtt. 

The  following  are  the  uamett  of  those  on  whom  the 
was  conferred,  on  Commencement  day,  June  2S,  IB'6  : 

Marjr  Louisa  Adams,  Zenobia  West  Brigham,  Sarah  l! 
berlain,  Martha  Clark,  Ella  Dodge,  Cynthia  Hawea  Fisl 
ing,  Lizrie  Rogers  Fox,  Elizabeth  Maria  Gifford,  Ca 
Hale,  Caroline  Hansell,  Cora  Harrison,  Heloise  Edwina  ( 
Lncy  Holton,  Esther  Honliston,  Alice  Louisa  Hulburd, 
Anna  Harilla  Johnson,  Mary  Augusta  Jordan,  Berthi 
Seaver  Knox,  Ella  Caroline  Lapbam,  Nora  Annette  Li 
lam  Learned,  Jennie  Macomber,  Laura  Millioent  Mang: 
ham,  Eliza  Greene  Metcalf,  Clara  Amanda  Morgan, 
Mowry,  Annie  Frances  Fenfield,  Ellen  EIiEabeth  Pi 
Clark  Pratt,  Jeannie  Carlton  Price,  Abbie  Matilda  Uanl 
olds,  Emily  Symmes  Richards,  Mary  Roxanna  Richmor 
Robinson,  Anna  Margaret  Roe,  Mary  Augusta  Scott,  U 
Bton  Stanton,  Julia  Tolman,  Florence  Evelyn  Tucker, 
White,  and  Eva  Vanella  Winaor. 

The  degree  of  A  M.  was  conferred  on  Elisabeth  . 
Mary  Walley  Marvin,  and  Sarah  Preston  HoiAs. 

6.    COLLKOB   SeHBIOM. 

The  collegiate  year  was  one  continuoas  session  of  f 
^began  September  24,  1876,  and  ended  JuueSS,  1876. 

A  recess  of  a  fortnight  was  had  at  the  Christmas  holi< 
a  week  in  April.  A  change  of  studies  was  made  in  moa 
ments  of  instrnotion  at  the  middle  of  the  collegiate  yea 

CahndarfoT  1876-77. 
1876. 
,  September  20-22.     Entrance  examinations. 
September  22.     College  exercises  begin,  witii  aveniiig 
December  1.     Anniversary  of  Philalethean  Society. 
December  21.     Winter  holidays  begin. 

1877. 
Janaftiy  ».     Winter  holidays  end. 
JwMU7  26.     Day  of  prayer  for  colleges. 
Jaonary  SO,  91.     Entrance  examinatiooe  ftr  theieooD' 
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1877. 
Febmaiy  5.     Second  semester  begins. 
February  22.     Washington's  birthday. 
March  28.    Spring  recess  begins. 
April  11.    Spring  recess  ends. 
April  29.     Founder's  day. 

June  26.     Annual  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees. 
June  27.     Commencement. 
September  19-21.     Entrance  examinations  (for  1877-78). 

7.  Subjects  of  Study. 

Hie  cttndies  pursued  by  the  several  classes  taught  in  the  college,  with 
the  tert-books  used  and  the  amount  studied,  were  as  foHows  : 


Preparatory  Classes — (166  l^udents). 

ClasBee  were  taught  in  the  following  branches : 

Latin :  Andrews'  First  Latin  Lessons,  entire  ;  Csesar,  three  books ; 
Cicero,  four  orations;  Virgil's  Eclogues,  four;  Georgies,  two  books; 
iSneid,  two  books.  French  :  Otto's  Grammar,  entire;  FoUet's  "  Les 
Princes  de  I'Art,"  entire.  German :  Otto's  Grammar,  twenty-five 
lessons  ;  Adler's  Reader,  sixty  pages.  Mathematics :  Olney's  Algebra, 
through  quadratic  equations ;  Chauvenet's  Geometry,  three  books. 
Rhetoric :  Hart's,  292  pages.  Ancient  History :  Weber's  Outlines,  first 
book.    Physical  G^graphy:  Guyot's,  100  pages. 

VRB8HMAN  GLASS — (49  RaomuABS,  10  SpioiALa). 
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ion  in  painting  and  drawing  was  given,  partly  to  classes  in 
r  Gonrse,  and  partly  to  individnals  in  extra-oollegiate  and 
wons.  The  instrnction  in  masic  was  wholly  of  the  latter  kind, 
ng  and  drawing. —  1.  Collegiate:  Weekly  lessons  in  elementary 
noluding  perepeotive)  were  given  by  the  professor  to  ninety 
u  the  Freshman  and  preparatory  classes.  Dnring  the  first 
course  of  lectures  on  the  hintory  of  the  fiue  arts  was  given  to 
Class,  together  with  the  extra-collegiate  pupils  of  the  depart- 
;  conrse  was  continued  during  the  second  semester  to  the  pupils 
>artmeDt  exolosively.  2.  £xtra-collegiate :  There  wera  eight 
aintiog  and  twenty  in  drawing,  two  semesters,  two  lessons  a 
iring  the  months  of  May  and  June  the  lessons  were  mostly . 
of  doors,  in  drawing  and  painting  from  nature. 
il  and  instrumental  muaic. — There  were  ninety-two  pupils  on 
orte,  seven  on  the  organ,  thirty-two  in  solo  singing,  and  four 
r;  two  leasons  a  week,  two  semesters.  Average  number  taking 
iny  one  time,  130.  A  course  of  lectnres  on  musical  history  and 
ras  given  by  the  professor  to  the  pupils  of  the  department. 


I.  EnglUh  fjanguagt. 
iral  classes  were  exercised  during  said  year  as  follows: 
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IL  Phytieal  Training. 
ovember  until  May  the  students  of  said  college  received  regu- 
the  light  gymnastics  five  tiroes  a  week. 

nns  of  physical  exercise  were  voluntary,  each  student,  however, 
ired  (unless  excnsed  by  the  health  officer)  to  spend  one  hour 
me  form  of  exercise.  Twenty-five  were  merobera  of  the  Floral 
jhty-nine  of  boating  clubs,  eighty-five  of  archery  clnbs,  seventy- 
oquet  clubs,  and  thirty-foar  of  base-ball  clubs. 
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9.   ExatBITtOHS. 

The  pablic  exhibitions  during  said  year  were  the  foil 
annual  literary  entertainment  of  the  Philalethean  Socit 
by  the  music  department,  Founder's  Day,  and  Class  and 
Days. 

10.  Examinations. 

There  were  examinations,  oral  and  written,  of  all  the  ( 
of  each  semester,  on  the  work  of  the  semester. 

II.  MoDK  OF  Inbtbdctiom. 
In  the  Senior,  Junior,  and  Sophomore  classes,  the  text 
was  supplemented  by  lectures,  as  above  reported.    In  p> 
Eo6l<^,  and  senior  geology,  the  instmction  was  given  I 
with  references  to  various  text-booka 

In  the  Freshman  and  Preparatory  classes,  the  instruci 
general  by  text-books  only. 

When  lectures  were  employed,  the  class  was  snbseq 
on  the  subject  of  each. 

12.  Discipline. 
No  act  of  formal  discipline  wax  required.    The  mora 
college  and  college  family  was  administered  by  the  pn 
principal. 

18.  Gbatuitous  Aid. 

Three  students,  relatives  of  the  founder  of  said  oolleg< 
gratuitously  with  board  and  tuiUon  during  said  year, 
tuition  were  furnished  in  part  gratuitously  to  twenty-<5n 
receiving  aid  to  the  amount  of  $150  each;  four  to  the  amo 
six  to  the  amount  of  $100  each;  three  to  the  amount  of  nil 
and  one  to  the  amount  of  eighty  dollars.  In  these  cases 
defrayed  by  the  income  of  the  Vassar  Auxiliary  Fund,  ( 
the  founder  of  the  college  for  this  purpose.  The  expense 
board  and  tuition  was  deirayed  by  the  income  of  the 
Fund. 

14.  Laws  of  the  College, 

No  change  was  made  in  the  laws. 

15,  16.  Dksckiption  and  Valuk  of  Collboe  Pi 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  actual  cost  of  t1 
struations,  collections,  and  other  college  property,  not  u 
repairs.     It  has  all  been  kept,  and  is  now,  in  good  oondi 

The  expense  of  the  purchase  has  been  defrayed  out 
lonation  of  Mr.  Vasaar  ($408,000),  his  loans  to  the  colli 
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bis  late  will  ($75,000),  and  the  earnings  of  the  college  since  it  opened  in 
1865. 
The  only  exceptions  to  this  statement  are  in  two  itenfis,  viz. : 

1.  The  art  gallery  and  library,  which  were  a  separate  gift  by  Mr. 
Vassar  at  a  cost  of  $20,000. 

2.  The  Girard  Cabinet  of  North  American  Birds  was  presented  by 
the  late  J.  P.  Girard,  Esq.,  of  Poughkeepsie.  This  valuable  collection 
was  appraised  at  the  time  of  the  presentation,  at  $5,000,  though  it  could 
not  have  then  been  replaced  for  a  much  larger  sum,  and  it  has  since 
been  enlarged  by  many  important  additions. 

Orounds  and  Buildings. 

Grounds  (210  acres),  farm-house,  and  gate  lodge $56,684  00 

College  edifice,  with  buildings  for  gas  and  steam,  water- 
works, and  ice-house 365,825  56 

Observatory 6,040  85 

Moaeom,  including  cabinets  of  natural  history,  art  gallery, 

music-rooms,  gymnasium,  etc 73,151  16 

Laundry 13,609  83 

Total  real  estate , $515,3 J 1  40 

Other  College  Property. 

Furniture  and  fijctures $67, 122  80 

Farm  and  garden  stock  and  tools 3,341  92 

CcJlege  library • 13,972  36 

Art  gallery-  and  art  library 31 ,  805  86 

Apparatus  of  instruction: 

Philosophical $4,866  97 

Chemical 1 ,605  98 

Mathematical 500  00 

Astronomical. 8,308  44 

Anatomical 1 ,  168  35 

Musical 12,100  00 

28,549  74 

Cabinets: 

Geology  and  mineralogy $9,900  00 

Zoology  and  ornithology 11,282  41 

■' 21,182  41 

Total  personal  property 165,975  09 

Aggregate  of  college  property $681,286  49 
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In  addition  to  the  above  property,  which  ia  available  : 
poses,  the  college  holds  the  folloving  fands  for  certain 
to  wit: 

Founder's  funds  (bequeathed  by  Matthew  Vassar) : 

1.  Lecture  fund,  to  employ  distingoished  lecturers 

2.  Auxiliary  fund,  to  assist  students  of  promise 

8.  Library,  art  and  cabinet  fund,  to  aid  diose  interests. 
4.  Repair  fund,  to  keep  the  property  in  good  condition. 

Total  of  founder's  funds 

Fox  scholarship  (endowed  by  A.  J.  Fox,  of  Painted  Po 
N.T.) 

Aggregate  of  trust  funds 

17.  Dbstb. 
Floating  debt 

IB.  Rbvbmus. 
The  income  of  the  college  during  said  year  was  as  foUoi 

For  board  and  tuition  in  ooUegiate  branches 

For  tuition  in  music '. 

For  tuition  in  drawing  and  punting 

For  books  and  stationery -. 

From  infirmary  receipts 

For  boating 

From  farm  and  other  sources 

Income  of  trust  funds: 

Lectnrefund $3,290 

Auxiliary  fund 3,323 

Library,  art  and  cabinet  fund 2,794 

Repair  fund 8,847 

Fox' scholarship 420 

^gregate  of  income 

19.    EZPSNDITUBES. 

The  expenditures  dnring  said  year  were  the  following 

Salaries  of  officers  of  instruction : 

Salaries  of  other  ofGoers  and  employes 
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pen»« t95,«l&  W 

3  heat '. 17,23»  6! 

i  garden  expenses 7,288  H 

improvements  and  incidentaU 38,484  7: 

573  0< 

ind  reading  room 1 ,  087  6( 

115  2t 

tj 171   4! 

ationa  to  BCndentB  from  the  anziliaiy  fund 8,500  W 

identA  under  founder's  will 1 ,200  0( 

ant  under  Fox  scholarship 400  W 

regate  of  expenditures tl93,093  2( 

20.   TiLBULAR  StATEMSHT. 

of  departments  of  instruction 1( 

»f  professors 1( 

of  assistant  instructors Si 

>f  collegiate  students  during  said  year 20( 

of  graduates  (A.  B.)  at  last  commencement 4e 

imber  of  graduates  of  the  first  degree 324 

imber  of  graduates  of  the  second  degree ( 

college  grounds  and  buildings. '. t61G,311   4C 

library  and  all  apparatus  of  instruction 95,610  3' 

other  college  property 361,464  7S 

for  the  last  collegiate  year 185,997  ii 

are  for  the  last  collegiate  year 193,993  2E 

jf  debts  of  the  college 12,781  fli 

21.  Pbicks, 
ition  in  collegiate  branches,  whether  in  the  regular  or  in  t 
(urse,  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  week,  or  llOO  per  year, 
d,  including  furnished  rooms,  with  light,  heat,  and  ordinary 
seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  week,  or  (sno  per  year;  mak' 
-ery  atadent  a  charge  of  (400  per  year  of  forty  weeks. 
ie  pursuing  extra-collegiate  branches  an  additional  charge  wat 
follows: 

tniction  on  the  piano  or  organ,  eighty  dollars  per  annum;  a 
Qg  ninety  dollars;  for  instruction  in  drawing  or  painting,  sixty 

It  of  necessary  textbooks,  stationery,  musio,  drawing- materials, 
d  widely  with  the  oironmatanoea  of  the  students.     For  those 
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not  pursning  extra-collegiate  branches,  (SOO  for  tbe  coll 
be  a  liberal  average  for  all  Decesaary  expenEiee,  incliK 
taition. 

The  foregoing  report  ia  respectfully  submitted  to  the 
andersigned;  who  were  appointed  a  oommittee  for  that 
executive  committee  of  the  board  of  truatees  at  a  regulat 
same. 

J.  H.  RAYMOND,  J 
M.  VASSAB,  Jr.,  Tk 

s.  M.  bfckingha: 
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XVII.    MANHATTAN  COLLEGE,  NEW  YORK  CITY.  ^ 

To  the  Regents  vf  the  VhiversUy  of  the  State  of  New  York : 

The  trustees  of  Manhattan  College,  in  compliance  with  a  requisition 
of  the  Regents  of  the  University,  submit  the  following  report  for  the 
last  collegiate  year,  ending  on  the  27th  day  of  June,  1876,  containing  a. 
jnst  and  true  statement  of  facts,  showing  the  progress  and  condition  of 
said  college,  during  and  at  the  close  of  said  year,  in  respect  to  the 
several  subject-matters  following,  viz. : 

1.    NUMBEB   AND   DbSCJEUPTION   OF    PsOFBSSORSHIPS. 

The  professorships  in  the  said  college,  daring  said  year,  were 
the  following : 

Professorship  of  Literature  and  Elocution;  professorship  of  Latin 
and  Philosophy;  professorship  of  History,  Rhetoric  and  English  Litera- 
ture; professorship  of  Latin  and  Greek  ;  professorship  of  Mathematics 
and  Physics;  professorship  of  Mathematics,  History  and  Composition; 
professorship  of  Sculpture  and  Drawing ;  professorship  of  Chemistry; 
professorship  of  French  and  German. 

2.  Tbustebs,  Faculty  and  othsb  Collbos  Officbbs. 

Thi^ees. 

John  E.  Develin,  Chairman,  New  York  city. 
Edward  J.  Sears,  Secretary,  New  York  city. 
Denis  Sadlier,  New  York  city. 
Patrick  S.  Fanning,  New  York  city. 
William  H.  Byrnes,  New  York  city. 
James  Walsh,  New  York  city. 
Peter  Muth,  Westchester,  N.  Y. 
Bernard  Feeney,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Bernard  Fackeldey,  Westchester,  N.  Y. 
John  B.  Dion,  New  York  city. 
Joseph  Brennan,  New  York  city. 
Edward  Callaghan,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Edward  T.  Murphy,  New  York  city. 
.    Damase  Gosselin,  New  York  city. 
Fltspatrick  Garret,  Westchester  N.  Y. 
Heqry  L.  Hoguet,  New  York  city. 
Ibtthiew  Walsh,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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3.   FACUI.TT    kXm   OTHZB    OmCKSB. 

The  fiwinlty  of  sud  college,  ioolnding  k11  pereoDS  < 
daty  of  giving  pablio  inBtmotioo  therein  dariog  said  ; 
the  following : 

Brother  Paulian,  Preudent. 

Brother  Anthony,  Director,  Profeeeor  of  LiCeratnre  ; 
Coroeliae  M.  O'Leary,  A.  M.,  Ph.  O.,  H.  D.,  Profeu 
-  and  Latin. 

Patrick  Mnlrenan,  A.  U.,  Profeasor  Latin  and  Greel 

Bro.  Isaac  John,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Ph] 

William  Faike,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Bre.  Thomas,  Professor  of  History,  Rhetorid  and  Ei 

Bro.  Arator,  Professor  of  French  and  German. 

Bro.  Gregory,  Professor  of  Mathematics : 

Bro.  Hugh  Thomas,  Professor  of  History  and  Engl 

Bro.  Leo,  Principal  of  Commercial  Department. 

Bro.  Denis,  Principal  of  Preparatory  Department. 

Bro.  Jasper,  Prefect  of  Senior  stndents. 

Bro.  Gordian,  Prefect  of  Junior  stadents. 

Bro.  tjimilian, 'Treasurer. 

Charles  Russell,  Professor  of  Sculpture  and  Drawing 

Redmond  J.  Carroll  and  Ferdinand  Frank,  Eh^fesso: 

There  were  twenty -eight  other  professors  and  teache 
Preparatory  and  Commercial  Departments  during  sa 
two  of  the  total  number  have  devoted  themselves  to  tb 
tion,  and  are  nnsalaried.  The  number  of  other  offic 
performing  duty  in  the  college  was  thirty. 

4.   NCHBXB   OP    SnmXNTB. 

Total  number  of  stadents  undergraduates,  was 

Ijeft  during  year  to  pursue  other  studies 

Died 

There  remained  at  the  close  of  the  session 

Graduated  June  27th,  1876 

Number  of  students  in  preparatory  and  commercial  i 

The  intended  occopation  of  graduates : 

Theology 

Law ; 

Medicine 

Teaching 
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6.  CliASSIFIGATIOir   OF    StUDSSTTS. 

Freshmen • . .  88 

Sophomore .' 24 

Junior * 21 

Senior 17 

100 

Preparatory  department^  sixteen  classes 381 

Commercial  department,  five  classes ! 120 

Total  number  in  collegiate,  preparatory  and  commercial  depart- 
ments    601 

6.    OBADUATDfO    ExBBCIBBS.       ^ 

JSuB^,  June  27,  1876. 

ORDER  OP  £X£RCIB£8. 
Overture,  Meyerbeer College  Band. 

"  E  Pluribns  Unum." John  F.  Duffy. 

Religion  and  Politics Richard  J.  Eeefo. 

Waltz,  Fhtut : * College  Orchestra. 

'*  Vox  Populi." Thomas  H.  Steers. 

Our  Social  life Denis  J.  McMahon. 

Quadrille,  BurgmuUer « Orchestra. 

*'  Ciyis  Americanos  Sum." Lawrence  B.  Finn. 

Poem,  Sergeant  Jasper James  B.  Fisher,  A.  R 

Parting  Song '. Class  of  '76. 

Conferring  cf  Begreee, 

Alumni^  Byrnes  and  FarreUy  Medale  AiDordedL 

'•  Religio,  Mores,  Cultura,"  Valedictory Joseph  M.  Ferrer. 

Address  to  the  Graduates Frederick  R.  Coudert,  Esq. 

Commercial  ZHplomas  and  Medale  Awarded. 

m 

7.  AOADBMIO  DXGBBBS. 

The  degree  of  A.  M.  was  conferred  on  the  following  young  gentlemen: 
Thomas  R.  Lane,  A.  R,  LL.  B.,  William  J.  Roche,  A.  B.,  Philip  V. 
Taylor,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.,  George  Kracht,  LL.  B.,  James  B.  Fisher,  A.  B.' 

The  degree  of  A.  B.  was  conferred  on  the  following  young  gentlemen : 
Denis  J.  McMahon,  John  F.  Duffy,  Joseph  M.  Ferrer,  John  H.  Bums, 
Richard  J.  Keefe,  James  Oummiskey,  Patrick  O'Meara,  John  B.  Herold, 
Lawrence  B.  Finn,  Daniel  R.  Sullivan,  Michael  J.  Considine,  Thomas 
H.  Steers,  Michael  A.  McGtiinness. 

8.  COLLEGIATB  TsHMS. 

There  were  two  terms  of  five  months  each.  The  first  term  com- 
menced on  the  sixth  of  September,  and  the  second  on  the  first  of  Feb- 
nary. 
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There  was  a  vacation  during  the  months  of  Julf  hnd  i 
days  at  Christmas. 

The  annnal Commenoement took  placeJune  27th,  1876. 
for  the  year  following  is  the  same  as  the  foregoing,  ezi 
CommencemeDt,  which  is  not  yet  determined. 

9.   StrnjECTS  AHD  CouBSEB  OF  Stddt. 

There  are  two  courses  for  undergraduates  —  one  clas 
scientific  Both  extend  to  four  years,  and  are  pursued  i 
order : 

Fourth  class.  Freshman.  —  ll'irst  term:  Sallast's  Cs 
^neid,  two  books -,  Xenophou's  Anabasis,  one  book;  Boli 
geometry  (Robinson);  algebra,  to  section  five  (Robinsoi 

Second  term:  Four  select  orations  of  Cicero;  Virgil' 
books ;  Xenophon'g  Anabasis,  two  books;  analytical  and 
nometry  (Kobinson);  algebra  to  logarithnu;  chemistry. 

Both  terms:  Arnold's  Prose,  part  I;  Latio  prosody 
Grammar;  Fasquelle's  French  course  ;  English  compositi 
(Blair);  classical  geography  (Mitchell);  ancient  his' 
elocution,  Chrislian  Doctrine  (Qaume). 

Third  class.  Sophomore.  —  First  term:  Cicero,  two 
Horace,  satires;  Homer's  Iliad,  three  books;  Herodoi 
spherical  trigonometry;  surveying  (Robinson);  algebra. 

Second  term:  Horace,  odw  and  epistles;  livy,  two  I 
Iliad;  Herodotus;  navigation;  analytical  geometry  (Jo: 
(G:»rt. 

Both  terms:  Arnold's  Latin  Composition,  reviewed; 
Composition,  part  1;  natural  philosophy  (Glanot) ;  c 
quelle's  French  Course,  reviewed;  Telemachus,  five  I 
literature  and  rhetoric ;  anoieot  history,  completed ;  elocu 
doctrine. 

Second  class,  Junior. —  First  term:  Horace,  Ars  Poe 
Oratore,  two  books;  Arnold's  Latin  Composition,  p 
thenes,  three  olynthiacs;  Homer;  Arnold's  Greek  Compos 
analytical  geometry;  differential  calculus  (Church  and  £ 
istry;  botany;  philosophy;  logic. 

Seuondterm;  Juvenal,  seven  satires  ;  Tacitus,  Germani 
Arnold's  Latin  Composition,  part  HI ;  Demosthenes, 
Sophocles,  one  drama;  calculus;  physiology;  philosoph 

Both  terms:  Bossuet's  Orations ;  nataral  philosop! 
English  literature  and  rhetoric  ;  essays;  history,  modern 

First  class,  Senior. — Both  terms:  Quintilian's  Institu 
Latin   conversation  and   composition ;    exercises    from 
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Plato  (Gorgiaa);  Euripides,  odc  play;  French  literature  and 
jn;  English  literature  and  rhetoric;  essays;  debates;  pfaysi- 
hilosophy.  Elective  studies:  German,  Spanish,  sculpture, 
,nd  music. 

Scient\fic  Course. 

Class,  Freshmen.  — First  term  :  Geometry,  solid  and  spfaeri- 
>oks  of  Euclid,  reviewed  ;  algebra,  to  section  fire;  Robinson*! 
j;  geometrical  drawing;  descriptive  geometry;  English  Com- 
and  rhetoric,  geography  and  history,  ancient;  Elocution; 
'asquellc's  course,  Fasquelle's  Telemachus;  German  grammar, 

Christian  doctrine. 

term:  Geometry,  analytical;  algebra,  to  logarithms;  trigo- 

plane;  mensuration;  use  of  mathematical  tables;  natural 
y,  introductory;  surveying;  geometrical  drawing;  descriptive 
;  English  composition  and  rhetoric;  geography  and  history, 
elocution;   French,  Fasquelle's  course;  Telemachus,  German; 

doctrine, 

lass,  Sophomore.  —  First  term :  Analytical  trigonometry,  plane 
rical;  analytical  geometry,  two  dimensions;  algebra;  geo- 
Lrawing,  surveying,  ch^n;  descriptive  geometry,  topographical 
atural  philosophy ;  mechanics ;  chemistry,  non-metallic  ele- 
Dgliah  literature  and  rhetoric ;  essaye ;  history,  ancient ;  elocu- 
ench,  Fasquelle's    conrse,  exercises ;  Telemachus;    German ; 

doctrine. 

term:  Algebra,  reviewed;  analytical  geometry;  sarveying, 
geometrical  drawing;  descriptive  geometry;  navigation; 
i4ulosophy ;  hydrostatics;  pneamatics ;  acoustics;  chemistry, 
elements ;  English-  literature  and  rhetoric  ;  essays ;  history, 
elocution;  French,  Fasquelle's  course,  reviewed ;  Telemachus; 

Christian  doctrine. 

class.  Junior.  —  First  term  :  Calculus;  trigonometry,  reviewed; 
'„    leveling;    navigation;   descripdve  geometry;    geometrical 

natural  philosophy;  optics;  magnetism;  electricity;  chemistry, 

English  literature  and  rhetoric;  essays;  history,  modem; 
omposition;    Bossnet's  orations;  philosophy;  psychology  and 

term :  Calculus;  natural  philosophy,  reviewed;  mechanics; 
?e  geometry;  chemistry;  technology;  geology;  surveying; 
literature  and  rhetoric;  essays;  history,  modem;  French  and 
literature;  Bossnet's  orations;  philosophy,  psychology  and 
rbe. 

lass,  Senior.  —  First  temi:  Astronomy;  mechanics;  chemistry, 
14 
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reviewed;  descriptive  geometry;  geology;  botaDy;  n 
ology;  English  literature  and  rhetoric;  essays;  historj 
and  Gei-man  literature;  philosophy;  metaphysics  and 

10.  Exercises. 

All  the  college  classes  were  exercised  in  composit: 
extemporaneous  speaking  once  a  week.  The  compc 
before  the  class,  and  commented  upon  by  the  studei 
Much  attention  was  bestowed  upon  debates  and  exten 
eions,  as  they  are  deemed  conducive  to  mental  deve 
calculated  to  inspire  the  students  with  confidence  in  th 
During  these  discussions  the  elocution  and  gesture,  as 
tion,  were  carefully  criticised,  and  such  suggestions  i 
enable  the  student  to  appreciate  the  importance  of 
mated  style,  both  in  reading  and  writing.  One  he 
devoted  to  philosophy,  the  students  being  required  to  i 
in  the  Latin  language.  There  were,  moreover,  tv 
allowed  for  Latin  conversation  on  various  subjects, 
the  professor  then  being  to  impart  an  elegant  and 
Latinity. 

The  De  La  Salle  Literary  Society  continued  to  publi 
their  monthly  journal, 

11.  ExHiBrnoNS. 

Ten  entertainments  were  given  by  the  literary  socie 

The  exercises  of  these   entertainments   consisted  of 

declamations  and    music.     A   course  of   lectures  oi 

delivered  before  the  undergraduates  by  Prof.  C.  M.  0 

12.  Examinations. 

No  general  entrance  examination  was  held,  but  s 
admitted,  were  examined  and  classified  according  to 
There  were  two  examinatipns —  one  in  January,  the  < 
the  term,  each  occupying  four  weeks.  All  who  were 
active  part  in  testing  the  acquirements  and  abilitic 
were  invited  to  attend. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Batchelor  of  Arts 
translate  with  facility  the  various  Greek  and  Latin  aut 
the  course,  and  to  speak  the  latter  language  fluently 
were  also  subject  to  searching  written  examination 
literature  and  philosophy;  and  also  were  required  to  wr 
subjects. 
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13.  Modes  of  Instbuotion. 

Instruction  was  given  by  daily  recitations  from  text-books,  accompa- 
nied with  explanations,  analysis  and  criticisms  by  the  professor.  The 
general  plan  of  instruction  combined  the  analytical  and  synthetical. 
Students  of  the  higher  classes  were  required  to  use  their  text-books 
simply  as  such  ;  the  text  merely  furnished  the  basis  of  the  argument  or 
.  proposition.  Even  this  the  student  had  to  Clothe  iti  his  own  language, 
for  the  remainder  he  had  to  depend  on  his  own  reading  and  observation, 
together  with  such  suggestions  as  the  professors  thought  he  needed  to 
enable  him  not  only  to  form  an  accurate  conception  of  the  subject 
under  treatment,  but  also  to  give  his  impression  of  it  to  the  class  orally 
or  in  writing. 

14.   DiSCIPLINB. 

The  discipline  of  the  college  is  committed  to  the  director,  who  relies 
mainly  on  paternal  advice  and  moral  influence  to  secure  propriety  of 
x^ondticty  diligent  application  and  gentlemanly  deportment. 

16.  Ghatuitous  Aid. 

Gratuitous  instruction  was  given  to  fifteen  students ;  board  and 
instruction  at  reduced  rates  to  thirty. 

16.  Statutes  ob  By-Laws. 

The  trustees  have  established  no  statutes  or  by-laws,  but  have  relied 
on  the  director  and  his  associates  for  the  progress  of  the  students  and 
the  maintenance  of  order. 

17.  Descbiption  and  Value  op  Oollbge  Pbopebty. 

The  college  grounds  are  in  the  city  of  New  York,  extending  from 
One  Hundred  and  Thirty-first  to  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-third  streets 
between  the  Grand  Boulevard  and  Broadway,  also  three  lots  on  Broad- 
vraj  opposite  the  college. 

The  edifice  consists  of  one  large  brick  building,  valued  at  $80,000  00 

Orotmds  are  valued  at 65,000  00 

Library  (number  of  volumes  7,000) 12,000  00 

The  "  Breen  Library"  donated  by  Rev.  John  Breen 8,000  00 

Museum 5 ,000  00 

Furniture 11 ,000  00 

Philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus.  .* 2,000  00 


^ 
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18.  Description  and  Value  of  other  Oollbgb  Property. 

De  La  Salle  Institute  on  Second  street  between  First  and 
Second  avenues,  comprises  three  brick  buildings,  used 

for  a  preparatory  school,  all  of  which  are  valued  at $50,OPO  00 

Philosophical  apparatus  and  library 1 2,000  00 

Furniture 6,000  00 

Manhattan  Academy  on  Thirty-second   street,  between 
'  Seventh  and  Eighth  avenues,  consists  of  a  large  four- 
story  brick  building  used  for  a  preparatory  school ;  the 

ground  and  building  are  valued  at 509000  00 

Library  and  furniture 4,000  00 

Total  value  of  college  property * ^290, 000  00 

■  ■"■    — ~— ^^^= 

19.  Debts. 
None. 

20.  Rbvbnubs. 

The  term  bills  are  the  only  sou^'ce  ;  no  productive  endowments. 
Amount  received  for  board,  tuition,  etc $47,328  53 

21.    Expenditures 
Salaries  of  professors $8, 198,22 

Maintenance  of  college • 39,673  58 

Total ; $47,871  80 

22.  Price  of  Tuition. 

Tuition,  board  and  washing  per  session,  $300.  German,  drawbg,  etc., 
extra,  forty  dollars.  Music  —  piano,  violin,  sixty  dollars.  Tuition  in 
preparatory  schools,  forty  dollars.         ^ 

23.  Remarks. 
None. 

24.  Close  of  Report. 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees,  held  at  De  La  Salle 
Institute,  48  Second  street,  New  York,  on  the  9th  day  of  December, 
1878,  a  standing  committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  annual  report^ 
and  forward  the  same  to  the  Regents  of  the  University.  The  above 
has  been  prepared  in  accordance  with  that  provisioi). 

New  York,  October  26^  1876. 

JOHN  E.  DEVELIN, 

Chairman  of  Board  of  ThfiUti. 
BROTHER  PAULIAN,  JPtedidenL 
[l.  s.]  BROTHER  ANTHONY,  Director. 

BROTHER  SIMILIAN,  TVeasurer. 
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XVm.  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY,  ITHACA,  TOMPKINS 

COUNTY. 

To  the  JRegents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York : 

The  trustees  of  the  Cornell  University  submit  the  following  as  the 
annual  report,  required  by  law,  for  the  academic  year  ending  July  1, 
1876: 

1.    NUMBSB  AND  DaSCRIPTION  OF  PbOFBSSOBSHIPS. 

No  4>rofessorBhip8  are  instituted,  except  as  they  are  filled  by  election 
•  of  persons  to  fill  them.  Only  two  are  specially  endowed,  namely,  the 
Sibley  professorship  of  mechanical  engineering,  endowment  $30,000t 
and  the  Seligman  professorship  of  Hebrew,  oriental  literature  and 
history,  for  a  limited  period,  endowment  $2i),000.  The  number  at 
present  instituted  and  filled  will  appear  sufficiently  from  section  3  below. 

2.  Trustees. 

The  number  of  trustees,  when  the  board  is  completed,  is  twenty-four. 
Of  these,  one  is  the  eldest  son  of  the  founder,  who,  by  the  laws  of  the 
State,  is  a  non-elected  trustee.  Seven  others  are  members  of  the  board 
by  virtue  of  the  offices  which  they  hold.  The  remaining  fifteen  are 
elected  for  a  term  of  five  years,  three  retiring  each  year.  By  a  special 
clauBe  in  the  act  of  organization,  the  graduates  in  the  univeraity,  when- 
ever they  shall  number  100,  are  entitled  to  fill  the  place,  each  year,  of 
one  of  the  retiring  members. 

The  board,  during  the  year  ending  July  1,  1876,  was  constituted  as 
follows: 

Hon.  Alonzo  B.  Cornell,  New  York  city. 

The  President  of  the  University,  ex  officio. 

His  Excellency  the  Governor  of  New  York,  ex  officio. 

His  Honor  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  ex  officio. 

The  Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  ex  officio. 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  ex  officio.  , 

The  President  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  ex  officio. 

The  Librarian  of  the  Cornell  Library,  ex  officio. 

Term  of 
office  expires. 

Hon.  Stewart  L.  Woodford,  Brooklyn 1877 

Hon.  Samuel  Campbell,  Oneid& ; 1877 

Hon.  Henry  W.  Sage,  Brooklyn 1877 

Hon.  George  W.  Schuyler,  Ithaca ' .'.  1878 

Hon.  John*H.  Selkreg,  Ithaca 1878 
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Fred.  Law  Olmsted,  New  York 

Hon.  Hiram  Sibley,  Kochester 

John  McGraw,  Ithaca 

Samuel  D.  Halliday,  Esq.,  Ithaca 

Hon.  Edwin  B.  Morgan,  Aurora 

Hon.  Erastus  Brooks,  New  York 

Hon.  Douglas  Boardman,  Ithaca 

Hon.  Amasa  J.  Parker,  Albany 

Hon.  Josiah  B.  Williams,  Ithaca 

Henry  B.  Lord,  Esq.,  Ithaca 

O;0cers  of  the  Boar.d. 
Henry  W.  Sage,  chairman.  W.  B.  Hum] 

J.  W.  Williams,  treasurer, 

Mtecutive  Committee. 
John  McGraw,  chairman.  Josiah  B.  Willian 

Andrew  J).  White.  S.  D.  Halliday. 

Henry  W.  Sage.  W.  R,  Humphrey. 

George  W.  Schuyler.  D.  Boardman. 

John  H,  Selkreg.  Henry  B.  Lord. 

J.  W.  Williams,  treasurer,  secretary  of  the  committee 

3,  Univkbsitt'  Facultt. 

[Arranged,  with  the  esceptiona  of  the  officers  of  thi 
order  of  seniority  of  i^pointment.  In  case,  however,  ai 
been  an  assistant  professor  first,  his  name  occurs  in  tl 
date  of  the  latter  appointment.] 

Hon.  Andrew  D.  White,  LL,  D.,  President,  Professor 

William  Channing  Ruasel,  LL.  D.,  Vice-President,  Ass 
of  History  and  Professor  of  the  South  European  Langna 

Rev.  WUliam  D.  Wilson,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  L.  H.  D., 
fessor  of  Moral  and  Intellectual  Philosophy. 
'    Willard  Fiske,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  Librarian,  Professor  of  '. 
Languages. 

George  C.  Caldwell,  B.  S.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Agr 
istry,  Secretary  of  the  Faculty. 

Burt  G.  Wilder,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Compai 
and  Zoology. 

James  Russell  f^owell,  M,  A.,  non-resident  Profes 
Literature, 
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n  Smith,  LL.  D.,  L.  H,  D,,  Lecturer  on  English  and  Conetitu- 

itory. 

jaw,  F.  E.  V.  C ,  Professor  of  Veterinary  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

re  W.  Dwight,  LL.  P.,  non-rcBident  Professor  of  Constitutional 

Fred.  Hartt,  M,  A,  [absent  in  Brazil],  Professor  of  General, 

and  Agricultural  Geology. 

N.  Prentiss,  M.  S.,  Professor  of  Botany,  Horticulture  and 

Morrie,  M.  A.,  C.  E.,  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering 
ine  Construction," 

izard  Potter,  M.  A.,  M.  D.,  LL.  B.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
ics. 

A.   Schaefier,   M.   A.,   Ph.  D,,    Professor  of  General   and 
1  Chemistry,  and  Mineralogy. 

lan  T.  Hcwett,  M.  A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  German. 
Mackoon,  M.  A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  German. 
Taylor,  M.  A.,  non-resident  Professor  of  German  Literature. 
H.  Wing,  B.  S.,  non-resident  Professor  of  Organic  Chemistry,- 
Hebbins,  M.  A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  South  European  Lan- 

A.  Wait,  B.  A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics, 
eok,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  ttic  Latin  Language  and  Literature, 
agg,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Greek  Ijanguage  and  Literature. 
Chauncy  Shaekford,  M.  A,,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  General 

larlea  Babcock,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Architecture. 
lorBon,  M,  A,,  Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon  Snd  English  Literature. 
A.  Anthony,  Ph.  B.,  Professor  of  Physics  and  Eiperimental 

Sweet,  Master  Mechanic  and  Director  of  the  Machine  Shop, 
sriok  Crane,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Spanish  and  Italian,  and  Assist- 
sor  of  French, 
Edward  Oliver,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

A.  Fuertes,  Ph.  B.,  C.  R,  Profesnor  of  Civil  Engineering. 
3kL,0.  B<ehrig,Ph.  D.,  M,  D,,ProfeBsorof  Living  Asiatic  Lan- 
id  Assistant  Professor  of  French. 

C.  Cleaves,  B.  S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Free-hand  Drawing 
chauical  Draughting. 

Roberts,  Professor  of  Agriculture, 
idler,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  non-resident  Professor  of  Hebrew  and 
.iterature  and  History. 
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Elliott  W.  Stewart,  non-rewdent  Professor  of  the  Prii 

cntture. 

William  P.  Van  Ness,  first  lieutenant  United  States  art 

of  Militarj  Science  and  Tactics. 

Abram  A.  Breneman,  B,  S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Ap] 
Theodore  B.  Comstock,  B.  S.,  Assistant  Professor  ( 

EcoDomic  Oeology. 
Charles  Lee  Crandall,  C.  E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Ei 
Hjalmar  Hjorth  Boyesen,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Gennai 

Assistant  Professor  of  Korth  European  Langnages. 
Irving  P.  Church,  B.  C.  E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  En 
Horatio  S.  White,  B.  A.,  Afisistant  Professor  of  Greek 
J.  Henry  Comstock,  B.  S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  E 

Lecturer  on  the  Zoology  of  Invertebrates. 
'  William  R.  Dudley,  M.  S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Bol 

Oth^  UniveraUy  Cheers. 

.  Stephen  M.  Babcock,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

Edmnnd  Le  B.  Gardiner,  B.  M.  E.,  Instructor  in  Matl 

Edward  P.  Jennings,  C.  E.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

William  R.  Lazenby,  Ag.  B.,  Instructor  in  Horticultt 

tendent  of  the  Botanical  and  General  Garden. 
George  S.  Moler,  B.  M.  E.,  Instructor  in  Physics. 
Philip  H.  Perkins,  B.  C.  E.,  Instructor  in  .Bhetotic  at 
Frederic  W.  Simonda,  M.  S.,  Instmctor  in  Geology  am 
B.  Hermon  Smith,  Director  of  the  University  Press  a 

Typography. 
Frank  E.  Taylor,  B.  M.  E.,  Instructor  in  Mechanic  Ai 
Charles  A.  Van  Velzer,  B.  S.,  Instructor  in  Mathemat 
George  W.  Harris,  Ph.  B.,  Assistant  Librarian. 
Charles  P.  Woodruff,  B.  S.,  Assistant  in  the  Library. 
Lyman  Engene  Ware,  Master  of  the  Chimes. 

4.    COUUEMCBMSNT    Ex&RCISBS. 

ORDER  OP  EXERCISES  AT  THE  SEVENTB  ANNUAL  CO] 
7%uriday,  June  13,  1876. 
The  Lord's  Pkateb, 

1.  ORATION  —  The  Teutonic  Element  in  Modem  Cinlization, 

Stephen  Perry  Sturges 

2.  THESIS  IN  ARCHITECTDRB  — The  Gothic  Archltectur 

Of  Ilftly John  Berry  Tarlel 

8.  PHILOSOPHICAL  E3SAT— The    ElemenU   of    Persona 
Power* FntDcL 


GuRSBLh    XJmVBRStTY. 

T  IN  CIVIL  ENGINEERING— The  Hydraulic  Motor 

r  the  Cornell  Universlly CharleB  Brackett  Wheelock,  Ausl 

T  IN   MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING— Technical 

ducation* Frank  Everett  Taylor,  Hinsd 

ION  —  The  Jew  of  Leasing  and  of  Sliakespeare, 

Edward  Augustine  Wagner 
y  IN  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING  -  Economy  in 

,e  Mechanic  Arts Edwin  Fayette  Churcl 

la  IN  PHYBICS  — The  TranBrniSBion  of  VoUtion  and 
sosation  through  the  Nerves  *. .  Madison  Monroe  Qarver,  Peca 
'ION — Two  Representative  Orators  of  the  American 

evolution Charles  Ambrose  Van  Velzer,  Bak 

IS  IN  CIVIL  ENGINEERING  —  The  R^lroad  Bridge 
rer  the  Chemung  River  at  Mmira,  N.  T.,« 

Albert  Ellas  HalChy,  Fa 
ION  —  Richelieu's  Influence  on  Religious  Toleration, 

Willis  Qaylord  HcDoweU, 
'ION  —  Stoicism  in  the  Roman  Empire, 

Charles  Temple  Brewer,  Coo 
r    IN  ARCHITECTURE  — English  Architecture    of 

e  Nineteenth  Century  * Herman  Barker  Seeley,  Og 

IS  IN  CIVIL  ENQINEEHING— The  Application  of 

eat  to  Vapor  Motors* WilUam  Franklin  Farmer,  Peppe: 

IS  IN  GEOLOGY— The  Physical  Characteristica  of 

ibeOwahgena* Henry  Joseph  ffice,  C 

'ION — ConstellationHin  Art..   Rachel  Leedom Moore,  Wilmin 
ION  —  The  Limitations  to  Scientiflc  Knowledge, 

Charles  Barton  Coon 
IS  IN  CIVIL  ENGINEERING  — Bow  String  Bridges,* 

Morris  Itobinaon  Con  able, 
tARY  ERSAY  —  The  Dramatic  Element  pf  the  Mod- 

nNovel* Frank  Elijah  Heath.  Piti 

[S  IN  CHEMISTRY- Review  of    some    Proximate 

nalyses William  King  Roy,  Wappiuf 

IS  IN  BOTANY  — The  Marine  Algs  of  the  Atlantic 

»st  • Riokichi  Yatal 

WOODFORD  ORATION— The  Old  and   the    Now 
rometheuB Clarence  Houghton  Bsl 


Conferring  of  Begrett  and  Certificate*  by  IM  Pretithnt, 
Bknediction. 

Degrees  Con/erred  in  ISIQ. 
)llowing  18  a  list  of  those  who  received  degrees  at  th 
cement  at  the  close  of  the  seventh  academic  year,  togel 
;ea  conferred  and  the  residence  of  each  recipient : 
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First  Degrees. 

Bachelors  in  Arts  <8).^  William  JanieH  Berry,  Fore 
Houghton  Coon,  New  York  city;  Clarence  Hougbtoi 
Engene  Frayer,  Carson,  O. ;  Willis  Gaylord  McDo 
Howland  RuBsel,  Ithaca;  Theodore  Stanton,  Tenafly, 
Perry  Sturgee,  Mansfield,  0. 

Bachelor  of  Literature  (I). —  Harriet  Converee  Tilden 

Bachelors  of  Philosophy  (3). —  Charles  Temple  Brewe 
Fred  William  Noyes,  Dansville;  Charles  Everett  Wash 
Mass. 

Bachelors  of  Science  (21). —  James  Maceriol,  Ashle 
Charles  Barclay,  Longmont,  Col.;  Charles  Barton  Coon 
Lncy  Crandall,  Ithaca;  Sula  Sperry  Eddy,  Ktmira;  I 
Flannery,  Oil  City,  Pa. ;  Frank  Elijah  Heath,  Pittsbur, 
Looney,  Bufialo;  Rachel  Leedom  Moore,  Wilmingto 
Belinda  Palmer,  Ithaca;  Clayton  Raymond  Parkhurst, 
Parmelee,  Youngstown,  O, ;  Henry  Hale  Seymour,  Mt. 
Warner  Sturdevant,  Spartansburg,  Pa. ;  Will  Perry  Stu 
O, ;  Herbert  Terry,  Fair  Haven,  Mass, ;  Charles  Ambro 
Baldwinsville ;  Edward  Augustine  Wagner,  Pultney ; 
Woodruff,  Conesus  Centre ;  Riokichi  Yatabe,  Japan 
Yonng,  Blue  Island,  HI. 

In  Chemislrj-  and  Physics,  B.  S.  (4). —  Madison  Monrc 
toDica.Ill.;  Walter  Henry  Kent,  Ithaca;  William  King 
ger's  Falls;  Herman  Augustus  Rueppele,  St,  Louis,  Mo. 

In  Natural  History,  B.  S,  (l), —  Henry  Joseph  Rice,  C 

Bachelor  of  Agriculture  (l). —  Ch&fles  Henry  Willmarl 

Bachelors  of  Architecture  (6). —  Jeremiah  Kiersled  C 
Its,  Ind. ;  Hermann  McClure  Hadlcj',  Brewer's  Station; 
Parker,  Ogdensburg;  Chailes  Feuner  Saunders,  Westerly 
Barker  See  ley,  Ogdensburg;  John  Berry  Tarleton,  Epsoi 

Bachelors  in  Civil  Engineering  (12), —  Charles  Peter  . 
Canada;  Charles  Paes  de  Barros,  Sorocaba,  Brazil;  Fra: 
Vieira  Baeno,  S.  Paulo,  Brazil;  Morris  Robinson  Con 
Alfred  Francis  Eidlitz,  New  York  city;  William  Fn 
Pepperell,  Mass. ;  Albert  Elias  Maltby,  FayetteviHe ; 
McMullen,  Unionville;  Charles  Wai-d  Raymond,  San  I 
James  Henry  Stubbs,  Framingham,  Mass. ;  Ellis  Du 
Bound  Brook,  N.  J. ;  Charles  Brackett  Wheelock,  Austii 

Bachelors  of  Mechanical  Engineering  (6). —  George  Bo 
Falls;  James  Taylor  Brown,  Wappinger's  Falls  ;  Charl 
penter,  Utica ;  Edwin  Fayette  Church,  Elmira ;  Arihu 
Ithaca;  Frank  Everett  Taylor,  Hinsdale,  N.  H. 
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Second  Degrees. 
■  of  Art8  (4).  — (Jharles  Hildreth  Blair,  A.  B.;  Alia  Wright 
L  B.,  Vasaar;  Jnlia  Josephine  Irvine,  A.  B. ;  Charles  Whittle- 
e,  A.  B.,  WesterD  ReBerve. 

t  of  Science  (2),  —  William  Russell  Dudley,  B.  S. ;  Frederic 
Simonds,  B.  S. 

ect  (l).  — George  Berry,  Arch.  B, 
>f  baccalaureate  degrees,  sixty-three.    Total  of  second  degrees, 

6.  NuMBBB  iND  Classification  of  Students. 
hole  number  of  students  in  the  university  during  the  present 
been  542,  and  are  classified  as  follows,  by  ooarses: 


hy. 


tore 32 

y 13 

ing 77 

!  arts 47 

history 10 

and  special 149 

graduates 13 

kssified  by  years : 

radnate  coarse. IS 

I  year,  or  Senior  studies 82 

year,  or  Jncior  studies 106 

i  year,  or  Sophomore  studies 136 

ear,  or  Freshmen  studies 201 

sified 149 

tl 542 

ae,  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  (131)  were  State  students  under 
of  incorporation,  and  educated,  of  course,  free  of  charge  for 

G,  Terms  and  Vacations. 
cadcmic  year  is  divided  into  three  terms,  and  there  are  three 
s. 

encement  comes  on  the  third  Thursday  in  June, 
all  term   begins,  after  a  vacation  of  thirteen  weeks,  on  the 
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Monday  following  the  tenth  day  of  September,  and  en< 
after  the  fourteenth  day  of  December,  making  a  term  c 
and  four  days. 

The  winter  term  begins  on  the  Tneaday  neict  after  t 
Jannary;  except  when,  in  leap  year,  that  Tuesday  wo 
day  of  January,  in  which  case  it  will  begin  on  the  T 
third. 

The  spring  recess,  consisting  of  only  three  academic 
noon  of  the  Friday  next  after  the  twenty-second  day  of 

The  spring  term  begins  on  the  Tuesday  next  after  th 
day  of  March,  and. the  instruction  for  the  term  begins  i 
following,  and  continues  until  Commencement,  makii 
seven  weeks  of  term  time  in  the  academic  year. 

The  terms  and  vacations  of  the  year  1876-76  wer 
with  the  above  scheme. 

7.  Subjects  and  Coubsbb  of   Stddt. 

It  is  the  design  of  the  founder,  of  the  trustees,  and  o 
make  the  institution,  for  the  purposes  of  education,  a  i 
as  possible ;  or  to  make  it,  in  the  words  of  the  founder, 
where  any  person  can  find  instruction  in  any  study."  C 
several  regular  coui-ses  of  study,  both  general  and  spec 
have  been  marked  out,  with  the  design  of  enlarging 
them,  from  time  to  time,  as  our  means  will  allow  c 
require.  But,  besides  this,  students  are  allowed  to  ente 
and  take  optional  courses,  each  student  making  a  co 
subject  to  two  conditions  only,  viz:  1.  He  must  purau 
proposes  to  take  in  their  natural  and  logical  order  (whi 
that  is,  he  must  take  algebra  before  geometry;  trigc 
the  calculus;  elementarj- French  and  German  before  any 
studies  in  those  languages  respectively.  2.  He  must 
at  the  seasons  in  which  they  occur  in  the  regular 
«zampler  algebra  in  the  fall  term,  botany  (elementaty) 
term,  etc. 

The  students  are  divided,  in  reference  to  their  stu 
classes:  1.  Students  in  general  courses.  2.  Students  in 
nical  courses.     3.  Students  in  optional  or  elective  studie 

The  courses  are  classified  as  follows  :  1.  Tbe  courst 
■classical  course.  2.  The  course  in  literature.  3.  The  cc 
phy.  4.  The  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bach< 
namely  :  (a.)  The  course  in  science.  (6.)  The  course 
letters,  (c.)  The  course  in  chemistry  and  physics,  {d. 
mathematics,     {e.)  The  course  in  natural  history.     6. 
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ire,  namely  :  (a.)  A  fall  course  of  four  years,  leading  to  the 
F  Bachelor  of  Agriculture,  and  (J.  )one  of  three  years,  leading  to 
e.     6.  The  course  in  architecture.     7.  The  conrse  in  civil  engi- 

8.  The  course  in  the  mechanical  arta 
va  or  optional  students  are  those  who  enter  the  university  and 
h  studies  as  their  taates,  or  the  profession  or  pursuit  in  life 
ley  iDtend  to  follow,  may  reqnire.  They  are  not  considered  as 
ea  for  any  degree  or  diploma,  although  by  pursuing  a  course 
equivalent,  in  the  estim&tion  of  the  faculty,  to  either  one  of 
ral  conrees,  they  may  take  the  same  degree  as  thongh  they  had 
that  course  r^ularly. 

CouBssB  OF  Study. 
gures  in  parenthesis  denote  the  number  of  recitations  per  week 
ady  named,  and  the  use  of  "  or,"  in  italic,  between  two  or  nuxe 
indicates  that  they  are  considered  as  equivalent  with  reference 
igree  appropriate  to  the  course  in  whioh  they  occur.  And  when 
1  several  subjects  named  in  italics,  as  in  the  course  oT  arts,  it 
that  the  student  may  select  from  any  of  these,  at  his  option, 
■o  make  up  with  those  studies  that  are  printed  in  Roman  letters, 
anrs  per  week. 

Course  in  Arts  —  Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachdor  of  ArU. 
or  Freshman  year.  —  First  term:  Greek  (4),  I^atin  (4),  algebra 
one  and  oompoeitlon  (2);  six  lectures  on  hygiene,  beginning  on 

Tuesday  in  October.  Second  Term :  Greek  (4),  Latin  (4),. 
imetry  (6),  rhetoric  and  composition  (2).  Third  term:  Greek 
n  (4),  trigonometry  and  mensuration  (fi),  rhetoric  and  'com- 
(2). 

1  or  Sophomore  year,  —  First  term:  Greek  (4),  Latin  (4),  exer- 
hetoric  (1),  phgsiology,  French,  Oerman,  mathematics,  experi- 
teckanics  (6).     Second  term :  Greek  (4),  Latin  (4),  exercises  in 

(1),  zoology,  F\rench,  Oerman,  mathematics,  chemistry,  elcc- 
id  magnetism  (8).  Third  term:  Greek  (4),  Latin  (4),  exercises 
ic  (1),  botany,  modem  languages,  mathematics,  electricity,  and 
tm  (6). 

or  Junior  year.  —  Firsttenn:  Psychology  (3),  essays  (]),  Greek, 
todem  languages,  English  literature,  Roman  history,  mathemat- 

geology  (11).  Second  term  :  Political  economy  (2),  essays  (1), 
Latin,  modem  languages,  English  literature,  mathematics, 
ly,  acoustics  and  optic*,  history  of  Roman  empire  (12).  Third 
jogic   (3),  essays  and   criticism    (1),    Greek,   Latin,   jnodem' 
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lanffuagee,  English  literature,  medicevai  history,  math 
and  optica  (11). 

Fourth  or  Senior  year.  —  First  term :  History  of  phil 
ral  literature  (3),  Greek,  Latin,  modern  language*,  p 
applied  mathematice  (10).  Second  term:  Moral  philos 
literature  and  modem  oratory  (3),  Greek,  Latin,  m 
special  lileralure,  history,  pure  mathematics,  applied  r 
Third  term:  Critical  analyBia  of  authors  and  extemp 
lectures  of  non-resident  professors,  Greek,  Latin,  hist 
ffiioges,  pure  mathematics,  applied  mathematics  (10). 

Students  electing  ;)Ajraz(U  are  required  to  continue  tl 
one  complete  part  of  the  subject,  and  those  electing  cA^m 
to  continue  it  through  two  terms. 

During  the  third  year,  and  the  first  two  terms  of  the 
may  devote  twelve  hours  a  week  to  the  olassics  with  tl 
classical  instructors. 

II.  The  Course  in  Literature  —  Leading  to  the  J>ej 
of  Literature. 

First  or  Freshman  year.  —  First  term:  Algebra  (5), 
ology  (3),  rhetoric  and  composition  (2) ;  six  lectures  o 
ning  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  October.  Second  term 
Latin  (4),  Anglo-Saxon  (4),  rhetoric  and  coropositioo  I 
Trigonometry  and  mensuration  (a),  I^atin  (4),  botany  (3), 

Second  or  Sophomore  year.  —  First  term:  German 
(3),  or  French  (S)  and  Gennan  (3),  Anglo-Saxon  (3). 
(4),  exercises  in  rhetoric  (1).  Second  term:  German 
(8),  or  French  (6)  and  German  (3),  early  English  (3), 
chemistry  (4),  exercises  in  rhetoric  (1).  Third  term: 
French  (3),  or  French  (S)  and  German  (3),  Latin,  che 
(6),  rhetorical  exercises  (I). 

Third  or  Junior  year.  — First  terra ;  Psychology  {2] 
(4),  Latin,  .modern  languages,  or  science  (6),  special  Iit< 
{■),  English  literature  (1).  Second  term:  Moral  pMlot 
of  the  Komsn  Empire  (4),  Latin,  modem  languages  or  s 
literature  (2),  essays  (1),  English  literature  (I).  Tl 
(3),  medifeval  history  (4),  Latin,  modem  languages  or  s 
literature  (2),  essays  (1),  English  literature  (1). 

Fonrth  or  Senior  year.  —  First  term:  Modem  histt 

history  (2),  historj-  of  philosophy  (2),  special  literatui 

erature  and  oratory  (3),  Latin,  modern  languages  or  scii 

'  term;,  American  history  (2),  philosophy  of  history  (3), 

(2),  special  literature  (2),  general  literature  and  oraton 
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:uagea  or  science  (4).  Third  terra:  American  law  (5),  Bpecial 
e  (-2),  general  literature  and  oratory  (^),  Latin,  modern  languages 
;e  (4),  attendance  on  lectures  of  non-resident  professors  and  pre- 
fer Commencement." 

Qts  who  enter  this  conrse  with  an  entrance  examination  in  Ger- 
I  take  elementary  French  and  advanced  German  in  the  second 
Ind  those  who  have  French  for  their  entrance  examination  will 
neutary  German  and  advanced  French  during  that  year, 

irie   in    Philotophy  —  Leading  to  the   DegrM   of  Bachelor  of 

■  Philotophy. 
or  Freshman  year.  —  First  term:  Algebra  (5),  Latin  (4),  French 
lan  (b),  rhetoric  and  composition  ^2),  six  lectures  on  hygiene,  to 
n  the  first  Tuesday  in  October,  Second  terra:  Geometry  (5), 
),  French  or  German  (5),  rhetoric  and  composition  (2).  Third 
Vigonometry  (5),  Latin  (4),  French  or  German  (5),  rhetoric  and 
tion  (2). 

d  or  Sophomore  year. — Firat  term:  German  or  French  (3),  phy- 
(3),  analytical  geometry  (5),  experimental  mechanics  (3),  exercises 
ric  (1).  Second  term :  German  or  French  (3),  zoology  (3),  calcu- 
tronomy  (5),  electricity  and  magnetism  (2),  chemistry  (3),  rhetori- 
cises  (1),  Third  term:  German  or  Frenoh  (3),  botany  (3),  elee- 
ind  magnetism  (2),  chemical  lectures  (3),  laboratory  practice  (3), 
al  exercises  (1). 
or  Junior  year. —  First  term:  Psychology  (2),  Roman  history, 
or  languages  (4),  chemistry  (2),  geology  (3),  heat  (2),  essays  (1), 
literature  (1),  Second  term:  Moral  philosophy(2),hi8tory  of  the 
empire,  science  or  languages  (6),  acoustics  and  optlos  (s)^  essays 
;Iiah  literature  (I),  Third  terra:  Logic  (3),  mediseval  history, 
or  languages  (6),  acoustics  and  optics  (3),  essays  (1),  English 
re  (1). 

Ih  or  Senior  year. — First  term:  Modem  history  (3),  American 
(2),  history  of  philosophy  (2),  general  Hteratnre  and  oratory  (3), 
/  (5).  Second  term:  American  history  (2),  philosophy  of  history 
tical  economy  (2),  general  literatnre  and  oratory  (S),  optioned  (5). 
arm:  American  law  (6),  general  literature  and  oratory  (3),  o;)2ic>7(a2 
endance  on  lectures  of  non-resident  professors  and  preparation  for 
iQcement. 

snts  who  enter  this  coarse  will,  after  passing  an  entrance  exami- 
in  Frenoh,  take  elementary  German  the  first  year  and  advanced 
the  second,  and  those  who  enter  with  a  preparation  in  German 
[€  elementary  French  the  first  year  and  advanced  German  th^ 
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IV.  CouTBea  leading  to  the  Degree  of  bachelor  of  Science, 
in  Science. 

I<^t  or  Frsehman  year, —  First  term:  Algebra  (5), 
German  (3)  or  German  (5)  and  French  (3),  rhetoric  and 
six  lectures  on  hygiene,  beginning  on  (he  first  Tuesday  i 
ond  term:  Solid  geometry  (6),  French  (S)  and  German  (J 
and  French  (3),  rhetoric  and  composition  (2).  Third  t 
etry  (fi),  French  (5)  and  German  (3)  or  German  (5) 
rhetoric  and  compositioa  (2), 

Second  or  Sophomore  year. —  First  term :  French  or  Gi 
ology  (3),  analytical  geometry  (5),  experimental  mechani 
exercises  (1).  Second  term:  French  or  German  (3),  zool 
or  astronomy  (5),  electricity  and  magnetism  (2),  chemist 
ezercieeB  (l).  Third  term:  French  or  German  (3),  botan 
and  magnetism  (2),  chemical  lectures  (3),  laboratory  prai 
c&l  exercises  (I). 

Third  or  Junior  year.  —  First  term:  Heat  (2),  chemif 
(3),  English  literature  (1),  essays  (1),  optional,  six  hoi 
least  three  must  be  given  to  one  of  the  following  sc 
chemistry  or  zoology.  Second  term  :  Acoustics  and  op 
(3),  English  literature  (1),  essays  (t),  optional,  seven  hoi 
least  four  must  be  given  to  one  of  the  following  sc 
chemistry  (inclnding  mineralogy)  or  zoology.  Third  i 
and  optics  (3),  descriptive  geometry  (3),  English  liten 
(I),  optional,  seven  hours,  of  which  at  least  four  must  I 
of  the  following  sciences:  botany,  cl^mistry,  geology  o 

Fourth  or  Senior  year.  —  First  term :  Modern  hiator 
history  (i),  optional,  eleven  hvurs,  of  which  at  least  eigl 
to  two  of  the  following  sciences ;  three  or  five  hours  mi 
each  science  taken:  botany,  oheraistry,  geology,  math< 
or  zoology.  Second  term:  American  history  (2),  pt 
(2),  optional,  eleven  hours,  subject  to  the  same  conditio 
term  of  this  year,  except  that  chemistry  may  inch 
Third  term :  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  t 
Optional,  eleven  hours,  subject  to  the  same  conditions  ae 
of  this  year. 

The  names  of  the  sciences  in  the  above  lists  of  opti' 
used  in  the  widest  sense,  and  as  including  several 
courses  of  lectnres  and  laboratory  practice,  any  of  whic 
either  alone  or  in  combination  with  others,  according  t« 
the  professor  in  charge.  For  these  several  suhdivisioi 
referred  to  the  statements  of  the  scope  of  instruction  in  i 
of  science. 
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tional  hours  not  required  for  science  in  the  junior  and  senior 
Y  be  given  to  either  scientifie,  literary,  historical  or  philosophical 

ting  their  particular  lines  of  study  in  the  sciences  of  the  junior 
year,  students  will  be  required  to  take  at  least  the  minimom 
{  each  science  elected  that  ia  given  thronghout  the  whole  year, 
ta  intending  to  take  the  physics  of  the  senior  year  must  take 
lusof  the  sophomore  year;  those  intending  to  take  geology 
lior  year  must  take  blow-pipe  determination  of  minerals  pre- 
that  year. 

ts  who  have  had  an  entrance  examination  in  German  will  take 
ry  French  four  times  B  week  and  advanced  German  three  times 
□ring  the  first  year,  and  advanced  French  three  times  a  week 
lie  second  year,  both  in  this  course  and  in  the  course  in  history 
y;  and  those  who  have  their  entrance  examination  in  French 
elementary  German  and  advanced  French  the  first  year  and 
1  German  the  second  year. 

2.  Couru  in  Science  and  Lettert, 
)r  Freshman  year, — First  term:  Algebra  (6),  French  (5)  and 
(3)  or  German  (5)  and  French  (3),  rhetoric  and  composition  (2), 
res  on  hygiene,  beginning  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  October. 
«rm :  Geometry  (B),  French  (5)  and  German  "(3)  or  German 
French  (3),  rhetoric  and  composition  (2).  Third  term:  Trigo- 
(5),  French  (5)  and  German  (3)  or  German  (5)  and  French  (3), 
and  composition  (2). 

I  or  Sophomore  year.^ — First  term:  French  or  Gennan  (3), 
;y  (3),  physics  (3),  ancient  history  (]),  rhetoric  (1),  modem 
«  (2),  optiojud  (2).  Second  term:  French  or  German  (8), 
[3),  physios  (3),  chemistry  (3),  ancient  history  (1),  rhetoric  (I), 
langu^es  (2).  Third  term:  French  or  German  (3),  botany 
lies  (3),  chemistry  (3),  ancient  history  ()),  rhetoric  (1),  modern 

»  (2)- 

or  Junior  year. —  Firat  term:  Psychology  (2),  Roman  history 

ogy  (S),  essays  (1),  English  literature  (l),  optional  (4).     Second 

loral  philosophy   (2),  history  Roman  empire   (4),  essays  (1), 

literature  (1),  optional  (T).     Third  term:  Logic  (3),  mediaeval 

4),  essays  (I),  English  literature  (I),  optional  (6)., 

1  or  Senior  year.  —  First  term:  Modern  history  (3),  American 

■2),  history  of  philosophy  (2),  general  literature  and  oratory  (3), 

(B).     Second  term:  American  history  (2),  philosophy  of  history 

ical  economy  (2)^  general  literature  and  oratory  (3),  optional  (9). 

15 
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Third  Tei-m;  American  law  and  polity  (5),  general  litera 
(;i),  optional  (J). 

The  hours  marked  optional  may  be  filled  with  any 
maticB,  modem  languages  or  literature,  for  which  the  Bti 
by  proTioue  study. 

3.   Course  in  Chemistry  and  Physics. 

First  or  Freshman  year. —  First  term:  Algebra  (6),  I 
man  (8),  rhetoric  and  composition  (2),  six  lectures  on  by 
on  the  first  Tuesday  in  October,  Second  term:  Solid  Geoi 
and  German  (6),  rhetoric  and  composition  (2).  Third  t 
etiy  (5),  Frenoh  and  German  (8),  rhetpric  and  composit 

Second  or  Sophomore  year. —  First  term:  Analytics 
French  or  German  (3),  experimental  mechanics  (3), 
chemical  practice  (3).  Second  term:  Chemistry  (3),  elei 
netism  (2),  French  or  German  (3),  zoology  (8),  chemi 
Third  term':  Chemistry  (3),  electricity  and  magnetisn: 
German  (8),  botany- (3),  chemical  practice  (4). 

Third  or  Junior  y^ar. —  First  term:  Chemical  pbiloso: 
geology  (3),  chemical  practice  (7).  Second  term :  Chemic! 
mineralogy  or  metallurgy  (2),  organic  chemistry  (1),  aco 
(3),  geology  (8),  chemical  practice  (6).  Third  term:  C 
phy  (3),  chemical  technology  (2),  acoustics  and  optii 
practice  (V). 

Fourth  or  Senior  y&ar.  —  First  term;  History  of  philo 
ca^  practice  (4),  chemical  practice  (II),  Second  term 
mioeralogy  (2),  organic  chemistry  (1),  chemical  pract 
practice  (4),  Third  term:  Chemical  technology  (2),  ch 
(2),  chemical  practice  (6). 

4,   Course  in  Mathematics. 

First,  or  Freshmen  year. — First  tei-m:  Algebra  I 
German  (8),  rhetoric  and  composition  (2),  six  lectu 
beginning  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  October.  Second  ter 
spherical  trigonometry  (3),  French  and  German  (8),  rl 
position  (2)  linear  drafting  (2).  Third  term:  Harmono 
French  and  German  (S),  botany  (3),  rhetoric  and  compo 

Second,  or  Sophomore  year,  —  First  term  :  Analyti 
experimental  mechanics  (S),  French  or  German  (?),  exei 
(i),  free-hand  drawing  (3).  Second  term:  Analytic  ge 
dimensions  (2),  modem  methods  in  analytic  geometry 
electricity  and  magnetism  (i),  French  or  German  (3),  ex 
ric  (1),    free-hand  drawing  (3).     Third    term:  Oalcnlus 
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ive  geometry  (4),  electricity  and  magnetism  (2),  French  or  Oer- 
.  exerciaee  in  rhetoric  (1). 
or  Jnnior  year. — Piret  term:  Integral  calcnliu  (o),  descrip- 
metry  continued  (1),  beat  (2),  physiology  (3),  essays  (I).  Second 
differential  eqa&tions  (3),  qoarternions  (2),  acoustics  and  optics 
mistry  (3),  zoology  (9),  essays  (1).  Third  term:  Differential 
IB  coatinued,  and  theory  of  functions  {5),  aconstioeand  optics 
nistry  (3),  logic  (3),  essays  (I). 

h  or  Senior  year. —  First  term :  Analytic  and  celestial  mechanics 
tberaatical  essays  (l),'Sbade8,  shadows  and  perspective  (3),  his- 
,  geology  (8),  history  of  philosophy  (2),  English  literature  (1). 
term :  Philosophy  of  mathematics,  with  reviews  (5),  mathemati- 
ys  (0,  astronomy  (5),  history  (4),  EngliBh  literature  (1).  Third 
*hilosophy  of  mathematics,  with  reviews  (fi),  mathematical  eeaays 
ve  lectured  on  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  ;  English 
-e  (1),  <^ti07iaHe). 

Qost  of  those  studies  in  this  course  which  are  not  closely  con- 
vith  mathematics  substitutes  will  be  allowed. 

6.  Cow»e  in  2^atural  Sietory. 
or  Freshman  year. —  First  term :  Modern  languages  (8),  rhetoric 
hand  drawing  (3),  six  lectures  on  hygiene,  beginning  on  the  first 
'  in  October.  Second  term :  Modern  languages  (8),  rhetoric  (2), 
,1  lectures  (3),  chemical  laboratory  work  (3).  Third  term :  Modern 
es  (6),  rhetoric  (2),  chemical  lectures  (3),  chemical   laboratory 

d   or  Sophomore  year.  —  First   term:    Modem  langnagea  (8), 

(I),  lectures  on  human  physiology  <3),  physiolo^cal  labora- 
irk  (5),  experimental  mechanics  (3).  ■  Second  term :  Modem 
:e8  (3),  rhetoric  (1),  lectures  on  general  zoology  (3),  laboratory 

zoology  (6),  electricity  and  magnetism  (2).  Third  terra :  Modem 
;eB  (3),  rhetoric  (1),  general  lectures,  on  botany  (3),  field  work  in 
(2),  lectures  on  special  zoology  (2),  laboratory  work  in  embry- 
'),  electricity  and  magnetism  (2), 

or  Junior  year. —  First  term :  Lectures  and  laboratory  work  on 
■  cryptogams  (i),  laboratory  and  field  work  on  composites  or 
groups  (2),  lectures  on  geology  (3),  blow-pipe  determination  of 
i  (3),  heat  (2),  essays  (1),  English  literature  (1):  Second  term: 
8  on  vegetable  physiology  (3),  lectures  on  advanced  and  economic 

(3),  laboratory  work  in  geognosy  (■')),  acoustics  and  optics  (3), 
I),  English  literature  (1).     Third  term:  Lectures  and  laboratory 

algffiandmu8Gi(2),  special  field  and  laboratory  work  in  botany  (3), 
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lectures  on  palsaontology  (3),  laboratory  work  in  palaeontology  (3),  labora- 
tory and  field  work  in  entomology  (2),  acoustics  and  optics  (3). 

Fourth  or  Senior  year. — First  term :  Lectures  and  laboratory  w<H'k  on 
fungi  (3),  lectures  on  principles  of  horticulture  (2),  lectures  on  anatomy 
and  physiology  of  domestic  animals  (6),  lectures  and  field  work  in  geol- 
ogy (5),  history  of  philosophy  (2).  Second  term:  Lectures  on  systematic 
and  applied  botany  (3),  laboratory  work  on  graminse  or  special  groups  (2), 
(the  course  in  botany  for  this  term  alternates  with  that  of  the  winter 
term  of  the  junior  year)  laboratory  work  in  geology  or  palseontology  (S), 
advanced  work  in  either  botany,  geology  or  zoology  (8).  Third  term: 
Advanced  work  in  botany,  geology  or  zoology  (13). 

Students  intending  to  enter  medical  schools  will  be  allowc^d  to  devote 
to  human  anatomy  and  physiology  some  of  the  time  otherwise  given  to 
general  zoology.  In  case  they  take  a  partial  course  of  less  than  four 
years  these  students  are  advised  to  arrange  their  studies  in  consultation 
with  the  several  professors  of  natural  history.  ' 

AddUumdl  RequiremeniB. 

In  addition  to  the  studies  named  in  the  foregoing  courses  students  are 
required,  in  order  to  take  the  degree  to  which  it  leads,  to  attend  lectures 
on  general  agriculture,  and  the  lectures  on  modem  history  by  President 
White. 

V.  The  Couraea  in  Agriculture — theFvU  Couraeof  Four  Years — Lead- 
ing to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Agriculture. 

First  or  Freshman  year.  —  First  term :  Algebra  (6),  dri&wing,  free- 
hand (3),  German  (5),  rhetoric  and  composition  (2),  six  lectures  on  hygiene, 
beginning  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  October.  Second  term :  Chemistry, 
general  (3),  geometry  (5),  German  (5),  rhetoric  and  composition  (2).  Third 
term :  Chemistry,  general  (3),  German  (5),  rhetoric  and  composition  (2)^ 
trigonometry  (6). 

Second  or  Sophomore  year.. —  First  term :  Chemistry,  agricultural  (5), 
chemical  practice,  qualitative  analysis  (4),  German  (3),  experimental 
mechanics  (3).  Second  term :  Chemistry,  agricultural  (5),  chemical  prac- 
tice, qualitative  analysis  (4),  drawing,  free-hand  (3),  German  (3),  electricity 
and  magnetism  (2).  Third  term :  Botany  (lectures  (3),  field  work  (2)  (5)), 
entomology  (6),  German  (3),  land  surveying  (3). 

Third  or  Junior  year. —  First  term :  Botany  (vascular  cryptogams  (3), 
compositse  and  field  work  (2)  ($),  geology  (3),  heat  (2),  veterinary  anatomy 
and  physiology  (6).  Second  term :  Acoustics  and  optics  (3),  botany  (veget- 
able physiology,  lectures  (3),  vegetable  histology  and  laboratory  work 
<2)  (6),  chemical  practice,  quantitative  analysis  (4),  veterinary  medicine  and 
surgery  (5).    Third  term :  Acoustics  and  optics  (3),  botany,  special  field 
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ratory  work  (3),  ohemical  practice,  qoaDtilative  analysis  (5),  vet( 
medicine  and  surgery  (6).     . 

th  or  Senior  year. — ^First  terra:  Agricnltdre,  lectures  (5),  prai 
Tuesday  and  Thursday  afternoons),  botany  (fan^p  (3)  principles  c 
Iture  <2)  (5),  geology,  practice  (8).)  Second  term:  Agricultun 
B  (S>,  practice  (2,  Tuesday  and  Thursday  afternoons),  botany  (syi 
J  and  applied,  lectures  <3),  laboratory  work  on  graminese  or  specif 

(2)  (5)),  horticulture  (2).  Third  term :  Agriculture,  lectares  (4 
e  (3,  Tuesday  and  Thursday  afternoons),  building  materials  an 
ictiOD  (2),  constitutional  law  (I). 

A  Courte  of  Three  Years. 

or  Freshman  year, —  First  term :  Algebra  (5),  chemistry,  agricn 
i),  chemical  practice  (3),  drawing,  free  hand  (3).  Second  term 
try.  agricultnrffl  (6),  chemical  practice  (6),  geometry  (5).  Thir 
Botany  (5),  entomology  (5),  trigonometry  (5). 
nd  or  Sophomore  year. —  First  term:  Botany  (5),  geology  (8 
lies  (3),  veterinary  anatomy  and  physiology  (5).     S«oond  term 

(6),  chemical  practice  (5),  veterinary  medicine  and  surgery  (S 
term :  Botany  (3),  ohemical  practice  <4),  land  surveying  (3),  vett 
medicine  and  surgery  (6). 
\  or  Junior  year.  —  Same  as  the  fonrth  year  of  the  four  yeai 

ntrae  in  Architecture  —  Leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  q 
Ardiitecture. 

or  Freshman  year. —  First  term:  Algebra  (5),  French  or  Ge: 
I,  rhetoric  (2),  free-hand  drawing,  sis  lectures  on  hygiene,  begii 
I  the  first  Tuesday  in  October.  Second  term ;  Algebra  (2),  trig* 
y  (8),  French  or  German  (6),  rhetoric  (2),  free-hand  drawing,  pn 

and  tinting.    Third  term:   Descriptive  geometry  (4),  draughi 

French  or  German  (6),  rhetoric  (2),  shading. 

ad  or  Sophomore  year. —  First  term:  Descriptive  geometry  {5 

(3)  or  German  (6),  experimental  mechanics  (3),  analytical  geomt 
Second  term :  Calculus  (G),  French  (3)  or  German  (G),  cbemii 

electricity  and  magnetism  (2),  draughting.  Third  term :  Bnilc 
kterials  and  construction  (3),  French  (3)  or  German  (B),  botany  (8 
lity  and  magnetism  (2),  draughting  <2),  free-hand  drawing  (3). 
d,.or  Junior  year,  —  First  term  :  Shades,  shadows  and  perspectiv 
ichauics  (4),  heat  (2),  geology  (3),  lectures  on  Egyptian,  Gree 
im an  architecture  (3),  draughting.  Second  term:  Lithologyan 
inative  mineralogy  (2),  lectures  od  Byzantine  and  Romanesqu 
ctnre   (5),  optics  and  acoustics   (3),  draughting.     Third  term 
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Optics  and  acoustics  (3),  lectures  on  Gothic  arcbitectur 
drawing  (3),  draughting. 

Fourth,  or  Senior  year.  —  First  term  :  Lectures  on  rei 
lecture  (3),  lectures  on  composition  and  the  art  of  design 
ing  (10).  Seoondterm:  Stereotomy, applied  to stone-cutl 
on  modern  architecture  (3),  advanced  and  stractaral  geol 
ing (10).  Tiiird  term:  Lectures  on  decoration,  aconsti 
warming,  professional  praotitfe,  measuring,  contracts,  ep< 
(3),  designing  (»),  preparation  of  thesis. 

VII.  The   Course   in    Civil  Migineering — Leading  to 

Sachdor  of  Engineering. 

First,  or  Freshman  year.  —  Mrat  term  :  Algebra  (5), 
man(5),  rhetoric  and  composition  (2),  free-hand  drawing, 
hygiene,  commencing  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  October. 
Algebra  (2),  spherical  trigonometry  (3),  French  or  Germi 
and  composition  (2),  free-hand  drawing,  lettering.  Thin 
or  German  ;5),  descriptive  geometry  (4),  draughting  (! 
composition  (2),  right-line  drawing  (2). 

Second,  or  Sophomore  year.  ^  First  term:  Analytica 
descriptive  geometry  (4),  French  or  Gemian  (8),  raoderi 
(3),  draoghting  of  descriptive  geometry  problems. 
Analytical  geometry  of  three  dimensions  (2),  calculus 
German  (3),  electricity  and  magnetism  (2),  chemistry 
graphy  (2).  Third  term :  Calculus  (5)  land  surveying 
and  magnetism  (2),  botany  <3),  chemistry  (3). 

Third,  or  Junior  year.  —  First  term  :  Integral  calculus  (I 
architecture  (3),  shades,  shadows  and  perspective  (3), 
graphical  mapping.  Second  term.  —  Higher  geodesy 
mechanics  (5),  mineralogy  (3),  acoustics  and  optics  (3),  tir 
draughting  details  of  structures.  Third  term:  Mechan 
surveying  (5),  geology  (4),  colored  topography  (2). 

Fonrth  or  Senior  yeai'.  —  First  term :  Spherical  and  praci 
(5),  analytical  mechanics  (5),  stereotomy  (3),  draughting. 
Analytical  mechanics  (5),  metallurgy  (2),  advanced  structu 
stone-cutting  (5),  draughting.  Third  term  :  Civil  engine* 
construction  (5),  engineering  economy  (2),  machine  she 
hydrographical  mapping,  preparation  thesis. 

VIII.  Tftfi  Course  in  Mechanic  Arts —  Leading  to  the  degi 

of  Mechanical  Engineering. 
Firat  or  Freshman  year. —  First  term;  Algebra  (5),  I 
man  (6),  free-hand  drawing  and  shop  practice  (6).     Secoi 
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(5),  French  or  German  (5),  free-h&nd  drawing  and  shop  prac- 
Third  term :  Trigonometry  (py,  French  or  German  (5),  deacrip- 
Qetry  (3),  shop  practice  (2).  ' 

1  or  Sophomore  year. —  First  term:  Analytical  geometry  (6), 
7r  French  (3),  machine  conatruction  (3),  descriptive  geometry  (4), 
ctice  (2),  Second  term ;  Analytical  geometiy  of  three  diraen- 
calculus  (3),  German  or  French  (3),  chemistry  (3>,  electricity  and 
m  (2),  shop  practice  (3),  Third  terra  :  ;^ Calculus  (5),  German  or 
:),  electricity  and  magnetism  (2),  chemistry  (3),  shop  practice  (3), 
or  Junior  year. — First  term :  Integral  calcnius  (5),  shades, 
and  perspective  (3),  heat  (2),  chemistry  (2),  rhetoric  and  com- 
(2),  ahop  practice  (3),  Second  term :  Acoustics  and  optics  (3), 
construction  and  drawing  (4),  mechanics  (5),  rhetoric  and  com- 
,2),  shop  practice  (y).  Third  term:  Machine  construction  and 
(4),  mechanics  (5),  mill  work  (4),  shop  practice  (2).  ' 

I  or  Senior  year. —  First  term :  Mechanism  (5),  machine  draw- 
mechanics  (5),  shop  practice  (3).  Second  term  :  Designing 
7  (4),  physical  laboratory  practice  (4),  steam  engine  (5),  ahop 
3).  Third  term :  Architecture  (2),  field  practice  and  the  nsc  of 
nts  (3),  special  study  (4),  working  draughts  (4),  shop  practice  and 
on  of  thesis  (6). 

History  and  Political  Science. 
ecial  course  has  yet  been  marked  out  in  history  and  political 
tnt  instruction  in  this  department  is  given  in  connection  with 
ral  courses,  as  already  Indicated,  as  follows  : 
storical  and  political  sciences  are  taught  by  this  faculty  chiefly 
res.  The  lectures  upon  history  are  so  arranged  as  to  form  a 
gical  sequence  —  ancient  hiatoiy  being  followed  by  the  early 
period,  that  by  the  medifeval  and  later  modern  history,  and  that 
■  the  history  of  England  and  the  constitutional  history  of  the 
States.     The  elementary  facta  bearing  upon  the  history  of  the 

continental  nations  of  Europe  are  taught  in  the  department  of 
a  —  much  of  the  collateral  reading  recommended  being  in  French 
nan.  The  student,  therefore,  comea  to  the  lectures  prcpaied  to, 
nself  of  the  opportunities  they  offer.  Special  attention  h  also 
(toman  history,  in  connection  with  the  study  of  the  classics  in 
se  of  arts,     'llie  department  is  well  supplied  with  illustrative 

in  the  shape  of  mural  charts,  photographic  views,  portraits, 
J  diagrams^ the  collection  including  the  historical  wall  maps 
incr  and  Bret  Schneider,  the  political  wall  maps  of  Sydow,  and 
lus  special  charts  issued  by  Kiepert  and  others.  In  connection 
;  lectures  students  are  expected  to  make  constant  uae  of    the 
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univerBity  library,  which  ib  well  supplied  with  worta 
liBb,  Ainericati  and  general  history,  and  thtts  to  ei 
reference  and  reading,  their  acquaintance  with  the  f: 
the  lectarers.  The  examinations  in  history  are  by  w 
tbesea  on  historical  Bubjects  are  occasionally  required, 
of  the  professors  are  given  to  imparting  a  good  kno' 
history,  to  developing  ideas  of  the  philosophy  of  hbt 
ing  this  knowledge  to  beat  upon  the  most  important 
civilization. 

The  school  of  political  science  is  intended  to  embrc 
ant  topics  connected  with  political  and  social  soic 
courses  of  lectures  are  delivered,  as  will  be  seen  b< 
economy  and  constitutional  law. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  lectures  given  in  this  d 

1.  A  course  of  lectures  on  ancient,  Roman  and  Mei 
'  Professor  RuBsel.  2.  Modern  history  in  general,  and 
modem  history,  by  President  White,  3.  The  general 
history  of  England,  by  Professor  Goldwin  Smith.  4, 
and  the  philosophy  of  history,  by  Professor  Wilson. 
United  States,  by  Professor  Russel.  8.  American  ( 
municipal  law,  by  Professor  Wilson.  7.  Political  econ 
Wilson.  Courses  are  given  by  President  White,  Prof 
fessor  Goldwin  Smith  or  Professor  Wilson  during  eacl 
Dwight  has  not  delivered  any  lectures  in  the  nnivc 
years  past. 

Tactics  and  Military  Science. 

The  instruction  in  tactics  and  military  science,  requ 
Congress  and  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  is 
given  as  follows  : 

The  trustees  have  ordered  that  military  instructioi 
shall  be  obligatory  on  all  students,  with  such  excep 
necessities  of  the  case  may  require.  The  instmction 
required  is  such  as  to  qualify  them  for  organizing  a  coi 
command  of  a  battalion.  The  trustees  have,  howevt 
the  experiment  of  making  drill  and  military  science  in  a 
by  allowing  any  student  to  subBlitute  for  it  other  w 
two  recitations  per  week  in  some  department  of  sciet 
The  experiment  thus  far  (December,  18T6)  seems  to 
most  satisfactory  results. 

PoBtgradiiate  Courses. 
Students  of  good  character  and  industrious  habiU 
pursue  postgraduate  studies  in  the  university,  after  h 
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aureate  degree  in  this  nniveraity,  or  on  presenting  their  diploma 
equivalent  degree  elsewhere  ;  they  are  at  liberjy  to  attend  any 
lectures,  recitatibns  or  other  exercises  with  the  undergraduates  ; 
ave  full  use  of  the  library,  museums,  etc.,  and  are  expected  to 
ime  studies,  not  inclnded  in  any  undergraduate  conrse,  nnder  the 
on  of  some  particular  professor  or  special  faculty.  If  they  intend 
I  any  advanced  degree,  they  should  announce  their  intention  on 
ig  the  university. 

'egnlar  postgraduate  courses  have  been  marked  out  by  the  various 
ments  of  the  university.  It  is  found  that,  in  most  cases,  students 
»ire  to  spend  a  portion  of  time  at  the  aniversity  after  taking  their 
aureate  degree,  have  each  of  them  some  one  special  study  to  pur- 
object  to  accomplish,  which  differs  in  so  many  respects  from  those 

other  student,  thnt  it  is  hardly  possible  to  classify  them,  or  to 
e  beforehand,  in  any  general  way,  a  course  that  will  m^et  their 

Accordingly,  the  practice  thus  far  has  been  for  the  student  him- 
indicate,  on  his  entering  the  university,  his  preference ;  and  in 
e  studies  he  wishes  to  pursue  are  not  already  provided  for  in  the 
le  for  the  term,  his  application  is  referred  to  the  appropriate 
',  or  to  some  one  professor  who  )s  in  charge  of  the  department  in 
his  studies  are  chiefly  comprehended,  when  a  course  is  arranged 
1  and  provision  made  for  his  prosecuting  it. 

Jbttmaliam. 
oiigh  no  special  course  in  journalism  has  been  marked  out, 
ts  wishing  to  prepare  themselves  for  journalism  or  the  profession 
,  who,  nevertheless,  cannot  take  a  full  course  of  four  years,  may, 
le  same  qualifications  for  admission  as  are  now  required  for  the 
in  science,  and  some  elementary  knowledge  of  Latin,  arrange  for 
lives  an  optional  course,  that  can  be  completed  in  two  years, 
will  include  (1)  one  year  of  French,  (2)  one  year  of  Geiman,  or 
ars  of  either  or  both  the  above  languages,  (3)  all  the  studies  and 
es  in  rhetoric,  composition,  oratory  and  general  literature,  (4) 
f  the  studies  in  moral  and  intellectual  philosophy,  including  psy- 
y,  logic,  moral  pliilosophy  and  the  history  of  philosophy,  (6)  all 
dies  in  the  departments  of  history  and  political  science. 

8.  Prizes. 
only  prizes  offered  at  present  are  : 

TOe  Woodford  Prize. 
old  medal  of  the  value  of  tlOO,  founded  by  the  Hon.  Stewart 
n  Woodford,  late  Lieutenant-Governor  of  New  York,  will  be  given 
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annaally  for  the  beet  Englisb  oration,  taking  into  acc< 
and  manner. 

Rotsiter  TVi'ae  in  Architecture. 
A  Bum  of  thirty  dollars  is  offered  by  Ehrick  K.  Roi 
of  1875  in  this  department,  for  the  best  design  by  an 
Senior  class  in  architecture,  the  successful  competitor  t< 
for  exhibition  on  the  walla  of  the  draught ing-raom. 

The  Horace  K.  White  Prize. 
Established  by  Horace  K.  White,  Esq.,  of  Syracu 
roeritoriouG  stndent  in  veterinary  science,  twenty  doliai 
in  merit,  ten  dollars. 

0.    ReQUIREMICNTS   for   ADMISHt&y. 

1.  Candidates  for  admission  must  bo  of  good  moral 
least  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  if  women,  seventeen 
required  to  pass  thoroughly  satisfactory  examinations 
subjects  :  1,  Geography,  political  and  physical.  2.  I 
including  orthography  and  syntax.  3.  Arithmetic,  inc 
system.  4.  Physiology  (Dalton's,  Ilusley  and  Youm 
preferred).  5.  Plane  geometry,  and  (6)  Algebra,  th 
equations. 

An  examination  in  these  subjects,  if  satjsfactorily  p 
the  applicants  to  the  nniversity  as  optional  students,  or 
^ricnlture  and  the  mechanic  arts. 

2.  For  admission  to  the  courses  in  architecture,  civil 
mathematics,  besides  what  is  mentioned  .ibove,  an  exi 
required  in  solid  geometry  and  plane  trigonometry 
Greenleaf's  required),  including  the  theory  and  use  of 

3.  Of  all  candidates  for  admission  to  the  courses  i 
and  letters,  literature,  philosophy,  mathematics,  nati 
chemistry  and  physics,  examinations  will  be  require 
named  in  the  fii'st  paragraph  above,  either  (1)  in  thepHi 
grammar  and  construction,  and  the  first  book  of  Vottai 
or  its  equivalent  ;  or  (2)  the  principles  of  German  gi 
struction  {Whitney's  or  Comfort's  gi-aminar  preferred) 
pages  of  Whitney's  Iteader,  or  its  equivalent;  or  (3 
(equivalent  to  Davies'  Bourdon),  solid  geometry,  ar 
plane  and  spherical. 

In  case  students  who  are  intending  to  enter  one  of  t 
are  not  prepared  in  eithei-  their  French  or  German,  or 
roatics,  they  can  enter  as  optional  students,  and  make  up 
by  i-eciiing  in  these  studies  in  the  university. 
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'  certificates  isaned  by  tlie  Regents  of  the  State  of  New 
be  accepted  instead  of  entrance  examinations  in  Arithmetic, 
'  and  English  grammar. 

t^  issned  by  the  Snperiutendent  of  Pnblio  Instruction  of  the 
New  York,  and  certificates  of  having  parsed  satisfactory 
iDB  at  any  of  the  normal  schools,  academies  or  high  schools  of 
of  New  York,  whose  requirements  for  graduation  meet  tlie 
f  the  faculty  in  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  physiology 
geometry,  will  be  accepted  in  the  case  of  students  who  have 
in  such  schools,  instead  of  an  entrance  examination  in  the 
>ve  named. 

course  in  nalnral  history,  candidates  will  be  examined  also  in 
inometry,  Atlen'^  I^atin  Reader,  or  some  equivalent  for  it, 
equate  amount  of  grammatical  knowledge,  and  in  Greek,  the 
ad  enough  of  the  language  to  enable  the  student  to  recognize, 
i  form  scientific  technical  terms. 

course  in  literature  and  that  in  philosophy,  besides  the  general 
laminations  and  the  French  or  German,  they  will  be  examined 
ammar,  including  prosody ;  composition  (Arnold's  first  twelve 
Allen's  Reader,  or  four  books  of  Ciesar's  Gallic  War;  Virgil's 
jieorgics,  and  six  books  of  the  ^neid;  six  Orations  of  Cicero, 
coarse  in  arts,  or  the  Classical  coarse,  the  examinations  will 
e  as  for  the  course  in  literature  (including  the  general  entrance 
nc),  with  the  addition  of  an  examination  in  Greek,  Greek 
^Goodwin's),  writing  Greek,  with  the  accents,  the  first  one 
id  eleven  pages  of  Goodwin's  Greek  Reader  (or  four  books 
lon's  Anabasis),  the  first  three  books  of  the  Illiad,  omitting 
^e  of  ships,  and  the  history  of  Greece. 

10.  GxBRcisEB,  Recitations,  etc. 
students  in  general  or  optional  courses  there  are  three  exer- 
ations  or  lectures  required  daily  for  every  day  in  the  week, 
urday.  For  students  in  special  courses  an  amount  of  study, 
uired  equal  to  the  three  i-eciutions  or  lectures,  though  it  may 
:ontinuoasly  to  one  paiticular  branch  of  study,  as  chemistry, 
surgery,  etc. 

11.    RkLIGIOUS  1-VSTRUl-TION. 

.■ersity  was  established  by  a  government  which  recognizes  no 
in  religious  belief,  and  by  a  citizen  who  holds  the  same  view. 
>e  false  to  its  trust,  therefore,  were  it  to  seek  to  promote  any 
(  exclude  any,  Tlie  State  of  Ne\¥  York,  in  designating  it  as 
nl  of  the  bounty  of  the  general  govemment,  has  also  declared 
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the  same  doctrine.  By  the  temu  of  the  charter  do 
or  student  can  be  accepted  or  rejected  on  acconnt  i 
political  opinions  which  he  may  or  may  not  hold. 

The  university  chape),  the  gift  of  the  Hon.  Henry 
completed,  and  in  it  religioas  services  will  be  held  at 
Sunday,  in  connection  with  which  discourses  will  be  d 
men  of  the  various  Christian  denominations,  to  be  i 
to  time,  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  beat  representati 
thought  of  the  age,  and  to  exemplify  the  influences  ol 
the  world. 

12.  Examinations. 

Examinations  are  held  at  the  end  of  each  term,  de 
week  to  them.  They  are  conducted  partly  in  writing 
the  method  of  conducting  them  is  left  to  each  pr 
department.  In  some  cases  an  examination  in  a  parti 
during  a  term,  in  case  the  snbject  has  been  completed ; 
and  for  all  students,  examinations  are  required.  Thea 
made  very  strict  and  thorough.  Each  student  must 
studies  enough  to  b&ve  occnpied  him  for  at  least  tl: 
during  the  entire  term  in  recitations  and  lectures,  bei 
time  and  study  required  in  preparation  and  in  writii 
the  lectures ;  and  no  student  is  allowed  to  go  on  in 
having  passed,  at  least  once  in  each  terra,  a  satisfact' 
that  study.  Kor  is  any  student  allowed  to  remain  i 
all  who  does  not  pass  Batisfactority,  each  term,  bis  ei 
three  studies  that  have  had  daily  recitations  or  lectu 
has  had  but  two  or  three  recitations  in  some  one  of  h 
take  Others  to  make  up  the  fifteen  recitations  and 
during  the  term,  and  pass  his  examination  satisfaci 
that  is  equivalent  to  these  three  daily  recitations.  1 
apply  to  special  students  having  but  one  department, 
ever,  progress  equal  to  the  three  daily  exercises  is  ri 

13.  Mode  of  iNaTBncnoN. 
During  the  first  two  years,  in  all  the  courses,  the  ins 
mostly  by  recitations  from  text-book,  bnt  by  lectures 
ject  admits  of  that  mode  of  teaching.     But,  after  tt 
sufficient  drill  of  this  kind,  the  system  of  teachioj 
frequent  examinations  is  adopted   as   being,  in  the 
faculty,  best  calculated  to  educate  the  mind  of  the  stu 
for  independent  and  se' *     ■•■-■■•■ 
and  comprehensive  viei 
literature  pertaining  t< 
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□oheB  taught  are,  as  will  be  seen  below,  moBt  ample.  In  tb& 
ares  tbe  students  are  expected  to  take  Qotea  and  to  look  up- 
t  books  referred  to;  so  that  the  lecture  system,  instead' of 
ef,  is  found  to  be  more  exacting  iu  its  demands  upon  tbe  time 
f  the  student  than  mere  preparation  for  recitation  would  be. 
lires  more  maturity  of  mind  and  the  exercise  of  more  discre- 
dgment  in  tbe  choice  of  antborities. 

ersity  proposes  to  treat  its  stadents  as  men  rather  than  as 
assuming  no  further  control  of  them  than  is  necessary  to 
iccomplishment  of  the  objects  for  which  students  resort  to  it. 
rpose  a  few  general  rules  have  been  found  necessary.  These 
le,  among  other  things,  that  every  student,  unless  specially 
the  facnity,  shall  attend  at  least  fifteen  recitations,  or  their 
in  lectures  and  laboratory  practice,  each  week,  and  that  nO' 
II  take  an  optional  course  that  is  not  approved  by  tbe  faculty 
if  bis  time  and  efforts.  Any  student  having  occasion  to  be 
1  his  duties  must  obtain  a  leave  of  absence  from  the  president 
lident ;  and  in  case  he  absents  himself  without  leave  for 
three  consecutive  days  he  is  regarded  as  having  withdrawn 
liversity,  and  will  not  be  allowed  to  retttm  without  the  con- 
faculty.  Any  student  found  guilty  of  intoxication  or  other 
jrality  will   be  at  once  dismissed.      And  ao,  likewise,  any 

0  so  far  neglects  his  duties  as  to  fail  to  pass  his  term  exami- 
isfactorily  loses  his  position  in  the  university.  He  may,  at 
on  of  tbe  faculty,  be  allowed  to  re-enter  once  again,  on  pro- 
m  optional  course.     But  the  occurrence  of  a  second  f^lnre 

1  as  indicative  of  incapacity  or  of  want  of  applioation,  and 
lowed  by  either  exclusion  from  tbe  university  or  restriction 
e  of  the  regular  conrses* 

16.  Higher  Educatioii  of  Wombn. 
be  wish  of  the  founder  and  other  influential  friends  of  the 
from  the  first,  that  it  should  be  open  and  its  means  and 
r  education  should  be  offered  to  all,  irrespective  of  sex,  color 
iity;  and  by  an  act  of  tbe  trustees,  passed  in  April,  1872, 
to  be  admitted  to  the  university  on  the  same  terms  and  con- 
men,  except  that  they  must  be  seventeen  years  old.  A 
lilding  —  the  Sage  College  for  Women  —  has  been  completed 
use.  There  is  no  separate  course  or  department  for  women 
:he  entrance  examinations  are  the  same  for  them  as  for  young 
lepend  upon  the  course  they  intend  to  pursue.     Keither  are 
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tttere  any  separate  classes  formed  for  them.  The  only 
is,  that  a  separate  bailding  has  been  provided  by  the 
Sage  for  them  to  live  in,  if  they  choose  to  avail  theinsc 
tunity.  While  the  leading  object  of  the  movement  i 
to  the  young  women  of  our  country  an  opportunity  f 
the  higher  studies  of  a  university  conrse,  those  who  1 
instrumental  in  making  these  Arrangements  are  earnea 
coeducation  of  the  sexes.  The  number  of  female  s 
about  fifty  during  the  year,  and  the  number  at  prtj^i 
Sage  college  is  about  thirty. 

J6.  Gratuitous  Insthdction. 

By  the  act  of  incorporation,  it  is  provided  that  one  i 
may  be  appointed  from  each  assembly  district  in  thi 
be  entitled  to  gratuitous  instruction.  This  has  he- 
lm ply  an  appointment  for  four  years,  so  that  the  dis 
one  student  each  year,  and  thus,  after  the  third  year  oi 
existence  as  an  educational  instttntioD,  each  districi 
students  in  the  university  receiving  an  education  f 
tuition. 

Besides  this,  all  students  in  agricultural  courses,  and  i 
receive  instrnction  and  all  the  facilities  for  edncatio 
veruty  affords  gratuitously. 

There  also  is  provision  for  the  payment  of  Btoden 
formed  on  the  university  premises.  The  results  have  s 
men  having  soine  trade  available  for  the  university,  as  i 
mason  or  machinist,  have  in  many  cases  mainly,  an 
entirely,  supported  themselves  while  carrying  on  their-st 
there  is  much  work  on  the  university  buildings.  The 
also,  affords  to  practical  printers  the  opportunity  of  a 
sity  education.  Yet  nq  young  man  should  come  t 
entirely  without  resources.  It  is  not  always  possible 
at  work  at  once,  and  even  if  it  were  possible,  there 
extra  expenses  at  the  outset,  attendant  upon  settlis 
quarters  and  making  provision  for  a  course  of  study. 
support,  to  any  extent,  an  easy  task.  It  requires  en 
and  saoiifice,  and  it  is  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
student  to  have  earned  something,  so  that  his  energies 
shall  not  be  too  much  diverted  from  mental  to  manual 

Besides  this,  there  are  priees  olTcred  to  the  amount 
serve  both  as  an  incentive  to  study  and  as  a  reward  tor 

The  present  charge  for  tuition  ia  twenty  dollars  pe 
dollars  per  year. 
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IT.  Dkursks  Established  im  the  Univebsity. 
1 ,  Primary  or  Baccalaureate  Degrees. 
gree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  is  conrerrcd  on  all  those  students 
sfactorily  complete  any  one   of    the  five  courses:    Science, 
id  letters,  chemistry  and  physics,  mathematics,  or  natural  bia- 
]d  the  particular  course  pursued  by  the  student  is  specified  in 

igrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  of  Literature,  or  Philosophy,  of 
ire,  of  Architecture,  of  Civil  Engineering,  and  of  Mecham- 
leering  are  given  to  the  students  who  satisfactorily  complete 
es  corresponding  to  the  degree  named.  The  degree  of  Bachelor 
nary   Science  is  also  given  to  students  who  complete  a  full 

four  years  in  that  department. 
I  degrees  will  be  conferred  St  the  same  time. 
J  one  of  the  above  degrees  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  student 
irane  the  course  leading  to  it  in  precisely  the  same  order  as  it 
DWD  in  the  statement  of  courses  below.     But  experience  has 
ly  confirmed  what  was  in  fact  obvious  at  first,  that  it  is  best 

student,  who  expects  to  graduate  at  all,  to  take  the  course 
o  the  degree  he   seeks,  and  pursue  it  as  laid  down  in  the 
But  very  few  of  those  who  attempt  an  optional  coane  snc- 
raduating  in  any  course. 

le  cases,  also,  substitutes,  or  equivalents  for  the  studies  named 
Kspective  courses  will  be  accepted;  but  the  substitutes  or 
ts  must  be  in  the  same  general  department  and  of  a  similar 
lose  for  which  they  are  offered. 

>f  five  dollars  is  charged  in  all  cases  for  Baccalaureate  degrees, 
i8t  be  paid  before  the  diploma  will  be  given, 

2.  Advanced  Degrees. 
aduate  courses  of  study,  leading  to  second  or  advanced 
liare  been,  or  will,  on  application,  be  marked  out  in  the  follow- . 
■al  departments  :  Chemistry  and  physics,  history  and  political 
incient  classical  languages  and  literature,  modern  European 
s  and  literature,  Oriental  languages  and  literature,  mathematics, 
listory,  comparative  philology,  and  philosophy  and  letters. 
ndent  intending  to  take  a  second  or  advanced  degree  should 
the  faculty  to  be  admitted  a  candidate  for  the  degree  he  wishes 
md  signify  the  department  in  which  he  wishes  to  prepare  him- 
he  degree. 

's  degrees  in  arts,  literature  and  science,  will  be  conferred  on 
o  have  taken   the  Bachelor's  degree  in  this  university  or  else- 
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where,  where  the  requirements  for  those  degrees  reipec 
to  OQF  own,  0&  the  following  conditions  : 

1.  After  having  spent  at  least  one  year  in  thia  nnive 
of  postgraduate  study  marked  out  by  the  facnlly  in  eacl 
a  satisfactory  thesis  and  passed  a  satisfactory  eiai 
university   in  the  course  of  study  pursued 

2.  The  same  degrees  will  he  x^onferred  without  resider 
of  this  university  only,  on  conditions  the  same  in  all  n 
except  that  the  degree  will  not  be  given  until  three 
Baccalaureate  degree  has  been  taken. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Science  will  be. conferred  on 
graduated  in  the  course  in  philosophy  on  the  same  co 
those  who  have  graduated  in  the  course  inscience. 

The  degree  of  Civil  Engineering  is  conferred  upor 
of  Civil  Engineering  as,  after  six  terms  or  two  yea 
study  and  practice,  shall  have  passed  the  requisite  exa 
school  of  engineering. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Veterinary  Medicine  is  co 
students  who  have  spent  two  years  in  additional  study 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Veterinary   Science  and 
passed  satisfactery  examinations  therefor. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  will  be  confen 
of  this  nniveraity,  and  of  other  nniveraitieB  and  college 
ments  for  the  bachelor's  degree  are  equal  to  our  own  o 
coni3itioDS  : 

1.  In  order  to  become  a  candidate  the  applicant  musi 
above  what  is  required  here  for  graduation  in  the  conn 
a  knowledge  of  Greek  equal  to  that  required  here  for 
course  in  arts. 

The  candidate  must  spend  at  least  two  years  at  thi 
course  of  stady  marked  out  by  the  faculty  as  leading  t( 

3.  He  most  pass  an  examination  upon  the  course  : 
present  a  meritorious  thesis  upon  some  subject  includ 
of  study. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  will  be  conferred  on  j 
university,  and  other  nniversities  and  colleges  whose 
the  bachelor's  degree  are  equal  to  our  own,  on  the  folic 

1.  In  order  to  become  a  candidate  the  applicant  mnst 

(«)  A  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek  at  least  eqi 
required  for  admission  here  to  the  course  iu  natural  hii 

(b)  A  knowledge  of  French  and  German  equal  to  th; 
for  graduation  in  the  course  in  science. 
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knowledge  of  science,  of  literature  and  of  philosophy  equal  to 

lired  here  for  graduation  in  the  coame  in  philosophy. 

I  candidate  must  spend  at  least  three  yeara,  two  of  them  at  this 

y,  in  the  study  of  not  less  than  two  scientific  sahjects,  approved 

wulty,  in  one  or  more  of  the  departments  of  chemistry  and 

paathematicB  and  natural  history. 

must  oasB  an  examination  upon  these  subjects,  showing  in  one 

special  attainments,  and  must  present  a  meritorious  thesis  baaed 

1  investigations,  or  make  some  other  contribution  to  science. 

euoceseful  candidate  for  any  advanced  degree  will  be  required 

the  treasurer  ten  dollars  before  receiving  his  diploma, 
rill  also  be  required,  in  the  case  of  the  doctor's  degrees,  to  print 
les  and  deposit  fifty  copies  in  the  library  of  the  university  before 

their  diplomas. 

other  cases  of  second  degrees  the  successful  candidate  will  be 
to  deposit  a  copy  of  hia  thesis  in  the  university  library, 
dent  in  any  post-graduate  course  will  be  allowed  to  take  two 
For  the  same  course,  to  take  any  inferior  degree  for  any  part  of 
f  that  leads  to  a  higher  one,  or  be  a  candidate  for  more  than 
ee  at  the  same  time. 

lates  for  any  second  degree  are  required  to  make  their  applioa- 
examiuation  and  present  their  theses  at  least  twenty  days  before 
al  Commencement  at  which  they  propose  to  take  their  degree, 
mittee,  consisting  of  four  members  of  the  faculty,  will  superin^ 

examinations,  which  will  take  place  during  the  second  week 
to  Commencement  week. 

ncATB  OF  LiCEKXiATB.  —  Licentiate  certificates  or  certificates 
ienoy  are  conferred  upon  students  who  have  pursued  a  special 
1  any  branch  of  knowledge.  Tbey  are  given  upon  the  reoom- 
>n  of  the  respective  faculties. 

3,  Honorary  Degree. 
Dorary  degrees  of  any  kind  or  grade  have  been  conferred  by  the 

18.    LiBBABT  AND  RBADIIfO-ItOOM. 

trious  collections  of  the  university  have  been  carefully  formed, 
view  of  making  them,  as  an  apparatus  of  study,  as  efficient  as 
They  are  accessible  to  all  undergraduates,  under  such  mlest 
,  as  the  faculty  may  deem  necessary  for  their  preservation  and 
d  utility. 

niversity  library  nnmben^,  at  present,  38,000  volumes.     It  now 
the  lower  floor  of  the  central  part  of  the  McGraw  building ;  is 
[  in  departments  upon  a  system  of  classification  based  upon  that 
16 
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of  Brunei,  and  a  slip  catalogue  of  the  whole  collectioi 
progress.  Separate  alphabetical  cataloguee,  vith  anal 
each  departmeat,  will  be  issued  as  early  as  possible. 

The  library  is  open  aad  accesBible  to  all  regiatere< 
week-day  from  8  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  Connected  with  it  is 
containing  critical  and  scientific  periodicals  (sets  of  sot 
the  beginning  are  to  be  found  in  the  library),  to  the  exi 
American  periodicals,  twenty-seven  English,  nineteen  F 
six  German,  making  a  total  of  ninety-nine. 

19.   MUBBUUS. 

1.  Agriculture.  —  The  museum  conUuns  (1)  The  R 
one  hnndred  and  eighty-seven  models  of  plows  made  at 
cultural  College  of  WQitemburg,  under  the  direction  o 
and  arranged  and  classified  by  him  for  the  Paris  Kz] 
(2)  Engravings  and  photographs  of  cultivated  plants  and 
at  the  various  agricultural  colleges  of  Europe;  (8)  Tl 
nary  models,  being  the  entire  series  nsed  at  .the  goven 
colleges  of  France  and  Russia;  (4)  A  collection  of  the 
Britain,  being  a  duplicate  of  that  in  the  Royal  Musen 
Art  at  Edinburgh,  presented  by  the  British  govemmt 
tion  of  agricultural  seeds. 

The  class-room  has  been  provided  with  a  special  set  < 
other  appliances  designed  to  illustrate  the  subjects  of 
agriculture. 

2.  Architecture.  —  A  beginning  has  been  made  for  a  c( 
to  illustrate  the  subjects  in  this  department,  consisting 
tion  of  models  in  plaster,  made  by  the  Fr^res  Chrdt 
domes,  vaults,  arches  and  stairs ;  (2)  Models,  in  voot 
jointing  and  scarfing;  (3)  Samples  of  encaustic  tiles,] 
agents  of  Minton  and  Co. ;  (4)  A  collection  of  marbl< 
foreign ;  (6)  A  collection  of  building  stone ;  (6)  A 
lantern-slides  to  be  used  in  the  camera  as  illustrating  vi 
buildings  and  the  various  styles  of  architecture. 

The  architectural  department  in  the  university  lil 
larly  full  and  valnable,  containing  besides  much  else,  I 
extensive  collection  of  the  rarest  and  most  valuable  wc 

3.  Botany.  —  The  collections  illustrative  of  botany 
include  the  following :  —  The  botanical  model  collecti 
of  thirty  modiles  ckutiquee  of  plants,  on  a  magnified  t 
of  Paris,  and  plant  models  designed  and  executed  by  Br 
(2)  The  herbarium,  including  the  Horace  Mann  herbi 
several  thousand  specimens,  especially  of  Sandwich   I 
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^  President  White  and  preaented  to  the   university,  and  an 

collection  of  indigenous  plants,  together  with  small  collections 
ian,  West  Indian  aod  European  plants;  (3)  A  considerable 
I  of  woods,  friiils,  dry  and  alcoholic  specimens,  collected  in 
f  Professors  Prentiss  and  Hartt  and  Mr.  Derby;  (4)  The 
X  roll  maps  of  Achille  Comte  of  Paris,  and  the  nine  botanical 
J  Professor  Henslow  of  Edinburg ;  (5)  A  small  collection  of 

vegetable  products. 

logy  and  palieontology.  —  This  museum  comprises:  {l)  The 
>lIection,  embracing  a  large  number  of  species  of  fossils,  mainly 

New  York  formations,  many  of  which  are  illustrated  by  type- 
B,  figured  and  described  in  the  reports  of  the  New  York  Stafe 
al  Survey;  (2)  A  series  of  rocks  and  fossils  of  the  Devonian  age 
ate  the  geology  of  Ithaca  and  vicinity;  (3)  The  Hartt  colleo- 
posited)  of  rocks  and  fossils  from  the  British  Provinces  and 
[4)  The  collections  of  rocks  and  fossils  made  by  Professor" 
d  his  parties  on  the  two  Morgan  expeditions  to  the  Amazonas 
tnd  1671 ;  (5)  The  Ward  collection  of  casts  of  fossils,  presented 
Tomell;  (6)  Several  miscellaneous  collections  of  ores,  rooks  and 
t>talned  through  gift,  purchase  or  exchange ;  (7)  A  collection 
n   antiquities  made  by  Professor  Hartt,  Mr.  Derby  and  Mr. 

on  the  Amazonas  in  1870  and  1671;  (8)  A  number  of  skele- 
Q  the  Anglo  Saxon  cemetery  at  Frilf  ord,  England,  with  a  variety 
logical  relics  &om  the  same  place,  the  whole  presented  by  Pro- 
reorge  Rolleston,  of  the  University  of  Oxford ;  (9)  A  valuable 
n  of  tancient  Peruvian  pottery,  presented  to  the  museum  by 
t  White;  (10)  The  T.  B.  Comstock  collection  (deposited),  of 
«sil8  and  minerals,  including  a  quantity  of  hot  spring  and  geyser 

from  the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  with  volcanic  rocks  and 
aterial  collected  by  Professor  Comstock,  while  acting  as  the 
tof  the  N.W.Wyoming  expedition,  in  1873;  (11)  The  Simonds 
<n  (deposited),  made  up  of  fossils  Irom  the  Cayuga  Lake  Basin, 
ly  from  the  Hamilton  and  Chemung  groups  and  containing  many 
\  yet  undescribed;  (12)  Several  hundred  lantern -slides  to  ill  us- 
e  lectures  on  geology,  palteontology  and  archeology;  (13)  A 
of  large  photographs  illustrating  the  geology,  etc.,  of  the  Rocky 
us  and  the  Pacific  coast,  taken  on  the  Hayden  Survey  and  the 

Sutes  Coast  Survey;  (14)  The  W.  A  Jones  Collection 
ed),  comprising  a  choice  selection  of  fossils  and  minerals  from 

Wyoming  and  elsewhere,  collected  by  Captain  Jones  of  the 
States  Eogineer  corps. 

neralogy.  —  The  Silliman  collection  of  minerals,  formerly  the  pri- 
lection  of  the  late  Beigamin  Silliman,  is  located  in  the  main  hall  of 
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the  McGraw  building,  and  contains  many  valuable  specimens.  There  is 
also  a  small  but  constantly  increasing  working  collection  of  minerals 
situated  in  the  chemical  laboratory,  which  is  used  more  especially  by 
the  students  in  determinative  mineralogy  and  blow-pipe  analysis. 

6.  Military  Science.  —  Materials  for  illustrating  the  condition  of  the 
military  art  at  the  present  time,  as  well  as  a  collection  of  cnrions  things 
pertaining  to  the  department,  is  being  made,  and  will  comprise  arms  of 
various  patterns,  shot,  shell,  and  the  various  kinds  of  ammunition  in 
use  in  the  army  of  the  United  States.  It  is  believed  that  the  stndent 
being  familiarised  with  the  different  articles  and  their  nomenclature, 
will  be  able  to  comprehend  much  better  the  technical  statements  of 
military  history  ;  and  if  his  services  are  required  by  the  national 
government  this  information  will  be  of  advantage. 

7.  Technology.  —  Besides,  the  models  made  at  the  university,  the 
Museum  of  Technology  and  Civil  Engineering  comprises  :  (1)  A  col- 
lection of  working  models  in  brass  and  iron,  illustrative  of  mechanical 
principles  applied  to  machinery,  and  an  extended  series  of  photographs 
for  the  same  purpose,  from  the  establishment  of  Schr5der,  of  Darmstadt; 
(2)  Another  collection  of  working  models  in  wood  and  iron,  illustrative 
of  intricate  mechanical  combinations  and  expedients,  made  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  Willis,  of  Cambridge,  England,  and  Professor 
Rigg,  of  the  college  of  Mechanics,  at  Chester;  (d)  Models  illustrative 
of  descriptive  geometry,  and  bridge  and  roof  construction,  made  by 
Schrdder;  (4)  The  diagrams  and  charts  issued  with  the  sanction  of  the 
English  Committee  of  Council  on  Education;  (6)  Photographs  and 
models  from  various  sources ;  (6).  A  collection  of  engineering  instruments. 

8.  Zoology  and  physiology. — ^The  collections  in  the  n^useumof  zoology^ 
which  are  available  for  the  educational  purposes  of  the  university,  are 
made  up  of  the  following:  (1)  The  Greene  Smith  ornithological  cabinet^ 
a  mounted  and  classified  collection  of  362  birds,  principally  American, 
made  and  presented  to  the  university  by  Mr.  Greene  Smith,  of  Greneva ; 
(2)  The  Newcomb  conchological  collection,  including  about  25,000  spe- 
cies ;  (3)  The  modHes  cUutiques  of  Dr.  Auzoux,  of  Paris,  illustrative  of 
comparative  anatomy  and  physiology ;  (4)  The  lithographic  charts  and 
diagrams  edited  by  Achille  Comte  of  Paris,  and  those  published  under 
the  auspices  of  the  council  of  education  at  London ;  (5)  A  constantly 
increasing  collection  of  native  animals  in  alcohol,  and  of  preparations 
illustrating  their  structure ;  (6)  A  collection  of  insects,  to  which  additions 
are  constantly  made,  specially  intended  to  illustrate  the  habits  of  species 
injurious  to  vegetation ;  (7)  Various  anatomical  and  zoological  specimens 
deposited  by  Professors  Wilder  and  Hartt. 
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9.  CoUectiom  in  the  Flue  ArU. 
lundation  of  a.  museam  of  the  fine  arts  has  been  laid  by  deposit- 
e  university,  for  the  uee  of  the  faculty  and  undergraduatea,  the 
i;:  (1)  A  valuable  collection  of  photograpliB,  especially  rich  in 
one  of  architeotnre  and  of  art  applied  to  manufactores;  (2)  Paint- 
>il,  including  fiill  length  portraits  of  Professor  Goldwin  Smith 
-ge  William  Curtis,  by  Carpenter,  presented  bj  President  White; 
traits  of  Humboldt,  Hod.  Hiram  Sibley,  Petier  Cooper  and  Pru- 
andall;  (3)  Bronzecopiesof  masterpieces  of  statuary,  including 
Michael  Angelo's  works,  two  busts  by  Burton,  one  of  Preudent 

gift  of  »ome  friends  of  the  president,  and  the  other  of  Professor 
a  gift  of  the  students  of  the  university,  and  an  original  bust  of 

(4)  Many  portfolios  of  engravings  illustrative  of  Christian  art, 
lie  history  of  art  in  general,  including  the  publications  of  the 

society  and  the  Berlin  museum  series,  as  well  as  the  series  of 
•-  reproductions  of  the  Gray  collection. 

is  also  quite  a  collection  of  busts  of  distinguished  men  of  classib, 
enaissanoe  and  modem  sculpture,  and  architectnral  ornamenta- 
le  under  the  direction  of  the  South  Kensington  museum,  and 
;iana  of  London,  arranged  for  the  use  of  studen^  in  free-hand 

and  for  the  departments  of  architecture  and  engineering. 

10.  Undergraduate  Soekties. 
llowing  associations  have  been  formed  by  the  undergraduates: 
itaral  history  society;  (2)  a  chemical  club;  (3)  an  agricultural 
an  engineering  club;  (6)  a  society  for  mechanical  engineers; 
literary  societies,  known  as  the  "  Irving,"  the  "  Phtlaletheian," 
elphi"  and  the  "Curtis;"  and  (7)  a  "Christian  association,' 
Thursday  evenings  and  on  Sunday  aftemoous. 

20.  The  Farm. 
[liversity  farm  consists  of  about  100  acres,  exclusive  of  the 
ntal  farm,  the  campus  and  timber  land.  A  large  proportion  of 
voted  to  the  raising  of  food  for  the  domestic  animals.  In  addi- 
tie  animals  kept  for  labor  and  the  production  of  milk,  are  a  few 
8  of  the  leading  breeds  of  cattle,  sheep  and  swine,  the  primary 
'  which  is  class  illustration.  The  object  of  the  system  pursued 
in  rMsing  to  the  highest  standard  the  condition  of  the  soil  and 
ctive  power.  But  it  is  evident  that  this  can  be  accomplished 
a  well-defined  system  of  rotation  and  years  of  careful  and 
I  management. 

irther  evident  that  the  high  price  of  labor  and  of  fertilizers  are 
;iple  obsucles  to  be  overcome  in  advanced  agriculture.     By  the 
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more  extended  use  of  Ubor-aavtng  implemente  and  ' 
operatioDB  iww  so  often  performed  by  band,  euppi 
liberal  application  of  fertilizers  and  clover,  we  are  sang 
be  condncted  within  the  limits  of  economical  labor.  ' 
is  made  sapplementary  to  the  experimental,  by  duplic 
mentB  of  the  latter,  but  on  a  larger  scale. 

The  statistics  of  the  general  farm,  as  well  ax  the 
kept  upon  a  regular  system  —  the  same  as  that  taught  ii 
class-room  —  and  will  be  so  arranged  that,  at  the  clc 
not  only  the  profit  and  loss  upon  the  whole  farm,  bn 
crop  and  field,  can  be  accurately  ascertained. 

The  old|bamB  near  the  university  buildings  have  b 
adapted  to  general  farm  purposes.  Near  by  is  a  neat 
tool-room,  organized  and  arranged  after  the  most  app 
which  are  stored,  for  the  use  of  the  farm  and  iilastratit 
of  their  kind  that  the  market  affords. 

Forty  acres  of  the  general  farm  are  used  in  conducl 
in  the  rotation  of  crops,  the  various  modes  of  caltivatii 
application  of  dc^mestic  and  imported  fertilizers,  the  h 
tiveness  and  value  of  the  various  grains  and  grasses,  ai 
and  testing  new  varieties.  To  aid  in  conducting  thei 
new  and  commodious  barn  has  been  erected,  and  adap' 
pose  ;  it  will  aid  for  experimentation  in  feeding  domest! 
located  near  the  center  of  the  farm  and  comprises  thi 
which  are  accessible  to  teams  from  the  hill-side  on  wt 
In  the  basement  are  the  manure  cellar,  engine  and  '. 
room.  The  middle  story,  ten  feet  high  and  covering  ne: 
feet,  is  divided  into  box-feeding  stalls,  sheep-pen^  hors 
calf-pens,  and  rooms  for  hand  imp  ements,  feed  bins 
and,  in  the  hill-side,  a  capacious  root  cellar.  The  barn 
with  an  ample  supply  of  cistern  and  spring  water,  w 
and  every  facility  needed  for  carrying  out  the  experim 
ing  described  above,  as  well  as  any  other  series  of  ex] 
may  be  deemed  advisable  to  undertake. 

21.  Buildings. 
] .  The  South  and  North  Svilditiga. 
These  two  edifices,  architecturally  alike,  are  each  1 
four  stories  in  hight,  of  blue  Ithaca  stone,  with  light  S 
Each  building  is  divided  by  three  halls,  running  Iroi 
The  center  halls  are  devoted  to  lectui-e-rooms.  The  ot 
rooms  for  students,  each  set  accommodating  two  or  th 
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>h  bnilding  ate  the  offices  of  the  president,  the  treasurer,  and 
itrar  of  the  aniTersity,  and  the  faculty  room. 
i  north  bnilding  is  the  hall  of  the  university  literary  societies, 
le  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  also  hold  their  meetings, 
lins,  moreover,  fourteen  lecture-rooms,  one  of  which  will  seat 
ents,  and  many  of  them  are  furnished  with  benches  and  desks 
lurpose  of  taking  notes. 

2.  7X«  McOrav)  Suilding. 
luilding,  the  gift  of  Mr.  John  McGraw,  of  Ithaca,  is  constructed, 
edifices  around  it,  of  dark  blue  stone,  quarried  on  the  university 
,  but  with  dressings  acd  cornices  of  Onondaga  gray  limestone, 
irchitecture  it  corresponds  to  the  others.  Its  length  is  200 
its  depth  sixty,  while  its  tower  rises  to  a  bight  of  over  120. 
ts  of  a  main  edifice  and  two  wings.  The  main  or  central  por- 
he  building  comprises  one  hall  100  feet  long,  fifty-six  wide  and 
in  hight;  and  another  above  it  of  the  same  length  and  breadth, 
thirty  feet  high,  the  latter  containing  three  galleries,  with  an 
higbt  of  twelve  feet.  In  tHis  part  of  the  MeGraw  building  are 
and  galleries  for  the  library  on  the  lower  fioor;  and  in  the 
on  the  second  floor  are  the  various  museums  of  the  university. 
}orth  wing  is  the  anatomical  theater,  with  ascending  seats. 
this  are  the  rooms  at  present  occupied  by  the  department  of 
ure.  In  the  south  wing  is  the  physical  lecture-room,  and 
tely  over  it  the  geological  laboratory.  In  the  campanile,  in 
jr  of  the  front  of  the  McGraw  building  —  a  massive  stone  tower 
wo  feet  square  — are  placed  the  great  bell  of  the  university,  the 
iller  bells  of  the  McGraw  chimes  and  the  great  university  clock, 
rior  of  the  McGraw  building  is  solidly  finished  with  native 
Its  different  parts  are  separated  by  walls  of  brick  and  doors  of 
dering  tbcm  completely  fire-proof.  The  exterior  is  wholly  of 
i  iron.  The  library  hall  contains  shelving  for  80,000  volumes. 
leries  of  the  museum  hall  are  fifteen  feet  deep,  with  a  total 
F  600  feet. 

3.  The  Laboratory  Building. 
'ooden  builcling,  with  a  front  of  1 00  feet,  is  occupied  tempo- 
r  two  of  the  largest  scientific  departments  of  the  university. 
;  the  three  chemical  laboratories,  with  other  accessory  rooms, 
draughting- room  and  the  lecture-room  of  the  department  of 
ineering. 

4.   The  Sibley   GoUege. 
m  requisite  for  the  erection  of  this  edifice  was  the  gifl  of  one 
istees,  the  Hon.  Hiram  Sibley,  of  Rochester.     The  foundations 
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were  laid  in  tbe  autuma  of  ISTO,  aad  the  building  was  c 
the  summer  of  1871.  It'is  of  stone,  and  of  the  same  j 
as  the  other  university  structures.  On  the  first  floor 
shop  and  the  offioe  of  the  university  press.  On  the  seo 
lecture-rooms  of  the  professor  of  industrial  meuhanios,  i 
ical  museums.  On  the  third  floor  are  the  mechanics 
draughting- rooms.  On  the  north  side  of  the  building  ii 
and  a  stereotype  foundry.  The  Sibley  college  was  for 
Wednesday,  June  21,  187),  by  the  Governor  of  the 
aathorilies  of  the  university. 

5.  The  Sage  College  for  Women. 
This  is  the  gift  of  Hon.  Henry  W.  Sage.  It  is  not  a 
ment  or  school,  but  merely  a  home  or  dormitory  for  ' 
It  is  quadrangular  in  form,  168  feet  front,  forty-one  fee 
stories  in  bight.  The  north  wing  is  eighty-five  feet  Ion 
wing  112.  It  is  of  brick  with  stone  trimmings.  The  g; 
connects  the  wings  in  the  rear.  The,  rooms  for  the  stud 
feet  by  fouiteen,  with  a  low  board  partition  dividing 
a  sleeping-room.  The  building  will  accommodate  a1 
Besides  the  dormitories  for  the  pupils  it  contains  lectu: 
rooms,  a  museum,  laboratories  for  students  in  botany,  wi 
foretng-houses,  and  other  necessary  facilities  for  the  pi 
ture  and  ornamental  gardening, 

6*.  7%c  Sage  Chapel. 
This  chapel,  the  gift  of  Hon.  Henry  W.  Sage,  is  sitni 
way  between  the  south  university  and  the  Sage  Colh 
It  is  built  of  brick  with  stone  tFlmmings.  It  contaii 
rooms,  one  of  which  will  seat  about  500  persons ;  the 
The  two  rooms  are  so  connected  that. they  can  easily 
one  when  occasion  may  require.  The  discourses  spoken 
the  head  of  religious  instruction,  are  delivered  in  this  c' 

22.  Univkksitt  Fabu  asd  Buildinss. 

University  farm  and  farm  buildings 

New  barn  for  experiments,  etc 

Two  four-story  and  basement  stone  buildings,  each  fifty  1 

164  feet. 

One  two-story  building  of  wood,  120  feet  front,  with  ti 

wings,  each  100  feet  in  depth,  called  the  laboratory . . 
One  four-story  stone  building,  200  feet  front  by  sixty  f« 

in  depth,  in  process  of  erection,  called  the  McOraw  librai 
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M-fltiOry  atone  building,  100  feet  by  fiftyfeet,  called 

bley  mechsnical  department (30,000  00 

liege  for  women 150,000  00 

ity  chapel 30,000  00 

It's  hoase  (a  gift  of  the  president) 51,000  00 

'Cascadilla  hooee  (estimated) 35,000  00 

pe  tbnndry .' 450  00 

al  of  &nn  buildings. |690,0S8  91 

2S.  Othbb  Umivbrsttt  Pbofbbty  and  Rxsourceb. 

rneil's  endowment 1600,000  00 

endowment  fnnd,  deposited  in  the  State  treasnry, 

vested  in  United  Sutea  and  Kqw  York  SMte  stocks,     128,696  61 

land  scrip  fiind,  deposited  in  the  State  treasury. . .     4T-t,402  87 

rd  medal  fund 1,500  00 

professorship  (temporary) 20,000  00 

rofesBorship 30,000  00 

£.  White  prize  fund 600  OO 

lege  endowment 100,000  00 

ge  sermon  fund 80,000  00  . 

al 11,283, »»»  48 


are,  also,  about  400,000  acres  of  western  land,  for  wfaiob  we 
ving  no  Income,  the  profits  arising  from  the  sale  of  which,  when 

paid,  are  to  be  added  to  the  college  land  scrip  fund  and  the 
endowment  fuUd. 

24.  IirooMB. 

1  as  tuition  from  students (27 ,  640  00 

oant  allow^  on  State  student  certi- 

7,220  00 

$20,420  00 

1  for  rent  of  rooms 2,841  67 

)mell  endowment,  etc 82,770  00 

odace ; 7,069  66 

Itosludents 728  31 

lis  furnished  to  students 1 ,  770  65 

tcbioe  shop 648  62 

lurces '....  2,477  22 

ftl (118,716  92 
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25.    EZPBNDITUBBB. 

Salaries 

Agricultural  department 

Anatomical  department 

Architectural  department , 

Botanical  department 

Civil  engineering  department , 

Chemical  department 

Entomological  musenm 

Geological  mnsoum 

Library  

Military  department 

Mechanical  department 

Physical  department 

Printing  register,  etc .* 

Veterinary  department '. 

Repairs 

Fael 

Care  of  buildings ,.  ■ . 

Insurance  

Contingent  and  other  expenscB,  including  new  reBervoi 

Total 

26.    LiBB&BY. 

Total  of  volumes,  books,  pamphlets,  47,500;  coat 

2J,  Illdstrativb  Collections. 

Palteontological  cabinet. 

Geological  cabinet 

Zoological ; . , , . 

Mineralogical  cabinet 

Conchological  cabinet , 

Orinthological  cabinet 

Agricultural  cabinet,  cereals,  etc 

Botanical  mnsenm 

Metallurgical  cabinet , 

Total 


28.  Apfabatue  ANn  Modbls. 

English  veterinary  instruments 

English  models  of  machine  movements  (Riggs) 
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elastic  models,  illnstratiTe  of  anatomy  and  physi- 
,  comparatire  anatomy,  zoology,  botany  and  T«ter- 

Burgery $3 ,  990  00 

ihiloflopbical  appanrtoa  and  models 1,8U  00 

chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus 4,137  00 

models  of  machine  movement 533  00 

botanical  models  (BrendePs) 60  00 

agricDltnral  models  (Rao's  plows) *S66  00 

n  chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus 2,725  00 

n  instruments,  civil  and  mecfa.  engineering '      3,926  00 

n  mechanical  models 1 ,  700  00 

ural  models 925  00 

tnral  models,  specimens  of  materials  aod  prints. .  250  00 

»1 tai,032  00 


sircBE,  Tools,  Mxcuinbbt,  Lite  Stock,  Bblls,  and  Pbimtiko 
Pbessbs  akd  Ttpe. 

e  in  university  buildings t8,20O  00 

f  nine  bells 3,400  00 

ill  of  the  university. 2,440  00 

:k  on  farm ,  6 ,  632  50 

ural  tools  and  machinery 3,237  06 

presses,  type  and  material 8,000  00 

ry,  lathes,  drills,  etc 6,600  40 

d »38,309  96 

30.    SUUMABT. 

of  collegiate  departments 13 

of  professors  ....,..,, 32 

of  assistant  professors  and  instructors 23 

of  undergraduate  students '. 629 

er  of  graduates  at  the  last  Commencement: 

(B.  A.) 8 

tnre  (Lit.  B.) 1 

ophy  (Ph.  B.) ■. 3 

!e  (B.  S.) 21 

ilture  {Agr,  B.) ! 1 

tecture  (Areh.  B.) 6 

Btry  (B.  S.) 4 

Mgineering  (B.  C.  E.) 12 
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Id  mechanic  arts  (B.  H.  E.) 

In  natural  liuitory  (B.  S.) 

Total 

Whole  number  of  gradnatee: 

In  arts  

In  literature , 

In  philoBopfaf '. 

In  science 

In  agrioulture 

In  architecture 

In  chemistry .' 

In  civil  engineering 

In  mechanic  arts 

In  natural  hiatory 

In  veterinary  science 

Total  of  first  degrees , 

Second  deftrees : 

Civil  Engineers 

Master  of  Arts 

Master  of  Science 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 

Architect 

Doctor  of  Veterinary  Medicine 

Total   of  second  degrees 

Total  of  degrees  conferred 

Value  of  university  buildings  and  grounds 

Value  of  library,  apparatus,  collections,  tools,  etc 

Value  of  other  university  property 

Revenue  for  Uie  last  academic  year 

Expenditure  for  the  last  academic  year 

Amount  of  debts  of  the  university 

WILLIAM  C.  RUSSEL,  Ac 
J.  W.  WILLIAMS,  7¥eat\ 
W.  D.  WILSON,  Re^rc 
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XIX.  COLLEGE  OF  THE  CITT  OF  NEW  YORK. 
'iegenU  of  the  Umvcrnty  of  the  Slate  of  New  York : 
ruatees  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  Tork  submit  the  fol- 
report  for  the  collegiate  year  ending  on  the  24th  day  of  June, 
ntaining  a  just  and  trae  statement  of  faots,  showing  the  progress 
ditioQ  of  the  college  during  and  at  the  close  of  the  yen,  in 
a  the  several  subject-matters  following,  vis. : 

1.  Tbubtbks. 
)UowiDg  is  a  list  of  the  tmstees  of  the  college,  with  their  respeot- 
}8  of  residence,  who  held  office  the  24th  day  of  June,  1878 : 
un  Wood,  4  West  Eighteenth  street. 
I  O.  Beardalee,  47  West  Fifty-fifth  street. 
Mathewson,  647  Hudson  street, 
t  Elamroth,  64  St.  Mark's  place. 
I  M.  Halsted,  18  West  Seventeenth  street 
le  Kelly,  43  West  Fifty-first  street. 
>ii  \.  Foller,  Carmansville. 
,rd  Hazeltine,  S4  Elasl  Sizty-firat  street, 
en  A.  Walker,  B  East  Thirtieth  street. 
-  P.  West,  15C  Grand  street. 

Wetmore,  114  Lexington  avenue. 
land  Traud,  116  East  Eighty-third  street. 

F.  Baker,  138  West  Forty-fourth  street 
(  Wilkins,  Tremont 
,ca  Dowd,  166  West  Twenty-second  street 

D.  Vermilye,  2S8  Fourth  avenue. 

»  Place,  135  West  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  street 
rd  Schell,  53  Clinton  place. 
Gonlding,  2fi  litntgers  street, 
mville  Kane,  39  West  Twenty-first  street, 
t  Caylns,  22  West  Thirty-third  street. 

3Dce  D.  Kieman,  secretary  of  board  of  trustees,  230  East  Thirty- 
set 

g  the  collegiate  year  the  board  of  tmstees  held  five  stated  and 
ecial  meetings,  dnly  convened,  for  the  transaction  of  bniiness. 
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2.  Ndubbb  and  Descbiftiom  of  Pbofessobs 
The  profesBorahips  in  the  college  during  the  past  yettr 
ing:  1 .  A  Prof eseor  of  Philosophy.  2.  A  Professor  of  Ei 
and  LiteratDre.  3.  A  Professor  of  Latin  Language  and  1 
ProfeBsor  of  Greek  Language  and  Literature,  s.  A  Pro! 
Language  and  Literature.  6.  A  Professor  of  German 
Literature.  7.  A  Professor  of  Spanish  Language  and  L 
ProfeBsor  of  History  and  Belles  Lettree.  9.  A  Professor 
10.  A  Professor  of  Mechanics,  Astronomy  and  Engineeri 
fessor  of  Chemistry  and  Physics.  12.  A  Professor  of  1 
Physiology  and  Hygiene.  13.  A  Professor  of  Descri 
and  Drawing. 

3.  Facdltt  and  othsb  Officbbs. 

The  faculty  of  the  college  consisted  of  the  president  a 
fessors;  the  other  persons  charged  with  the  duty  of  gi 
duritig  the  year  were  eighteen  tutors  and  one  speci 
elocution. 

The  following  list  shoffs  the  names  of  all  persons  i 
college  during  the  year,  and  the  salaries  pud  to  each  of 

Alexander  Stewart  Webb,  LL.  D.,  President 

Jean  Roemer,  LL.  D.,  Vice-President  and  Professor 

French  Language  and  Literature 

Augustin  Joe6  Morales,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Spanish  I> 

guage  and  Literature 

Ger^^ug  Beekman  Docharty,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Mat 

maticB  and  Secretary  of  the  Faculty 

Charles  Edward  Anthon,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  History  s 

Belles-Lettres 

John  Graeff  Barton,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  English  Langm 

and  Literature 

Robert  Ogden  Doremus,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Ch( 

istry  and  Physics • , 

Herman  J.  A.  Koemer,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Desuript 

Geometry  and  Drawing , 

Adolph  Werner,  M.  S.,  Professor ofGermanLanguagei 

Literature , 

John  Christopher  Draper,  M.  D.,  LL,  D.,  Prbfessor 

Natural  History  and  Physiology 

Alfred  George  Compton,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Mecban 

Astronomy  and  Engineering , 

George  Washington  Huntsman,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  P 

osophy , , 
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5.  Herbermann,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Latin  Lan- 

and  Literature,  Librarian t4,  TSO  00 

Sp6iic«r,  S.  T.  D.,  Professor  of  Greek  Langaage 

terature 4,  J50  00 

.  Scott,  A.  M.,  Professor  and  Principal  of  the  In- 

tory  Class 4,750  00 

1  Arad  Sheldon,  Ph.  D.,  Tutor  in  Mathematics. . .  2,600  00 

Fabregon,  A.  M.,  Tutor  in  French 2 ,  600  00 

odwin,  A.  M.  Tntor 2,500  00 

Woolf.A.  M.,  Tutor 2,600  bo 

no±,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.,  Tutor 2,600  00 

lid  Tisdall,  Jr.,  A,  M.,  Ph.D.,  Tutor 2,500  00 

iward  Morrison,  A.  H.,  LL.  B.,  TatOr  in  History 

illes-Lettres 2,600  00 

Soberta,  Jr.,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.,  Tutor 2,600  00 

iston,  A.  M.,  Tutbr  in  French 2,600  00 

Stratfard,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  Tutor 2,600  00 

Whipple  Fisher,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Tutor  in  English. .  2,600  00 

Ellice  Burnet,  A.  M.,  Tutor  in  English 2,600  00 

G.  McGuckin,  A.B.,Tutor  (Sec'y,  «600) 1,800  00 

Sim,  A.  B.,  Tutor  (Aas't  Sec'y,  |260) 1 ,  800  00 

1  C.  Gregury,  A.  B.,  Tutor i  800  00 

Edward  Lydecker 888  33 

A.  Walworth,  LL.   B.,  Tutor  in  Book-keeping, 

graphy,  etc 2,600  00 

Hutten,  Tntor  in  German 2 ,  600  00 

C  Frobisher,  Special  Instructor  in  Elocution 2,000  00 

Wilkinson,  M.  D.,  Assistant  in  Laboratory 2,500  00 

V.  Cana,  Depnty  Librarian  and  Register 2 ,  000  00 

Wolfe,  Mechanician 700  00 

kles.  Mechanician 700  00 

nney.  Janitor 1 ,200  00 

<eaTy,  Janitor  and  Engineer 1,200  00 

)ry  Boy 240  00 


4.     NuHBBB  OF    StuDSNTS. 

hole  number  of  students,  undergraduates  in  said  college  during 

umber  in  the  introductory  class 604 

lumber  in  the  four  collegiate  classes . .  _ 402 

lismissed  from  introductory  class  for  various  rea- 
;.  212 
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Left  or  diBmUsed  from  the  fonr  collegiate  clasBes  for  v 

OQ8  reaaons 

Graduated  June  2i,  1876 

Daring  the  collegiate  year  leave  of  absence  was  gra 
students  on  the  ground  of  ill  health. 

6.  C1.ASSIF1OAT10H  OF  Studsnts  fob  Ensdimg 

1.  In  the  Senior  Class 

'i.  Id  the  Junior  Class 

8.  In  the  Sophomore  Class 

4.  In  the  Freshman  Class ..,. 

5.  In  the  Introductory  class,  Collegiate  Conrse 

In  the  Introductory  class.  Commercial  Conrse 


Total. 


6.   ACAOEHIC  Dbobxbs. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  those  who  received  1 
at  the  last  Commencement: 

Bachelors  of  Arts. — Sampson  Oettinger  Altmaye 
Baldwin,  Harry  Cammerden  Blanvelt,  Vernon  Hansf 
eriok  Frambach,  Jr.,  Herman  Frank,.  Charles  Israe 
Honig,  John  Ward  Hopper,  Singleton  Hosted,  Willis 
yon,  Philip  Henry  Klein,  Lonia  Mahler,  Fernando 
Merokle,  Ferdinand  Richard  Minrath,  Benjamin  Wood 
Alfred  Powell,  Charles  Fntsel,  Harry  Semmons  Rafe 
min  Ramsdell,  Maoiice  Rapp,  George  Blood  Smyth, 
Kathan  Ullmann. 

Bachelors  of  Science,  —  Charles  Clearwater,  Leo  Leu 
Simon  Goodfnend,  Edward  Cairns  Henderson,  G«or^ 
leritb,  William  Arthnr  Kay,  Max  William  Kraas,  Ht 
James  Joseph  McGowan,  William  Herbert  Mead, 
Ormsby,  3d,  Rnfiis  Henry  Park,  John  Clinton  Rhode: 
diild,  Marcus  Stine,  Frederick  M.  Townsend,  Henry 
Albert  F.  West,  Joseph  S.  Wheston. 

Masters  of  Arte. — Frederick  A.  Lyons,  A.  B.,  Sam 
A.  B.,  Adolphns  Henry  Stoiber,  A.  B.,  Seligman  J.  Stra 

1:    COLLEQB  TbBHB. 

There  were  two  college  terms.  The  first  began  on  th 
day  of  September,  and  ended  on  the  twenty-eight  ol 
second  term  began  on  the  seventh  of  February,  and 
twenty-second  of  June. 
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8.    SUBJKCT   AMD  GOUHBII    OF   STUUilLS. 

eod  of  the  Sophomore  year,  atudeuts  have  all  subjects  of  study 
ID,  with  the  exception  that  the  ancient  languages  up  to  that 
ttndied  in  the  classical  course  only ;  the  modem  in  the  soientifio. 
beginQiDg  of  the  Junior  year,  each  course  becomes  essentially 
nd  divei^nt. 

ition  to  the  above,  there  is  a  postgraduate  course  of  civi) 
Qg,  and  also  a  short  commercial  course  for  each  students  of  the 
ory  class  as  may  desire  it,  and  intend  to  remain  one  year  only, 
iring  are  the  subjects  studied  in  each  year: 

IntrodwHory  Studeitta. 

the  collegiate  year  the  introductory  students  who  pursued  the 
loarse  studied  Harkness'  Latin  grammar  (through  syntax)  and 
four  books  of   Cffisar's  Commentaries,  with  several  ezercisea 

prow  composition;  Docharty':^  Algebra  through  quadratic 
,  and  geometry  through  the  first  book;  linear  drawing;  natural 
inatomy  and  physiology;  English  prosody,  with  applications; 
n  Etymology;  exercises  in  poetry  and  original  compositions, 
fully  illustrated  with  experiments  and  charts,  were  delivered 
ight,  electricity,  galvanism  and  magnetism, 
who  pursued  the  scientific  course  studied,  instead  of  Latin, 
Spelling  and  ProDunciation;  Robertson's  Grammar;  and 
if  RoemeHs  Polyglot  and  Elementary  Readers, 
immercial  students  pursued  French,  as  above,  or  Geiman, 
^hn's  method.  Those  who  chose  Spanish,  studied  Ollendorfs 
,  Morales'  Reader  and  Butler's  Phrases;  penmanship;  book- 
phonography;  Docharty's  Algebra,  into  quadratic  equations; 
,  nearly  through  the  first  book:  English  in  part,  as  above,  and 

■dies  of  the  classical  course  were  Sallust's  Jugnrtha,  Cicero's 
jr  the  Poet  Marcellus,  some  of  the  orations  against  Catiline, 
rtion  of  the  oration  for  the  Manilian  law  ;  f^tin  grammar, 
md  versification,  Greek  praxis,  and  translations  from  the  jests 
;Ies,  dialogues  of  Lucian  and  .^sop's  Fables;  outlines  of  uni- 
''"'y  i  geometry,  alt  except  the  first  book  ;  plane- trigonometry 
luration  of  surfaces  and  solids;  descriptive  geometry,  shades, 
and  perspective;  anatomy;  physiology;  hygiene;  botany  and 
Fowler's  English  Grammar,  Shaw's  English  and  Tuckerman's 
Literature ;  Craik's  English  of  Shakespeare,  and  Chaucer ; 
lologioal  exercises ;  and  original  composition  in  English. 
17 
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Tbe  scientific  conree  students,  iustead  of  Latin  and  < 
French,  French  grammar,  &nd  translations  &om  Roemer' 
Reader ;  a  portion  of  them  in  Spanish,  Spanish  gri 
Reader,  Butler's  Phrasve,  and  translations  from  Iriartt 
portion  of  them  in  German,  the  grammar  and  se1e< 
reader. 

Sophomore  Close. 

In  the  classical  course  the  studies  were  Virgil's  j£ 
Xeuophon's  Anabasis  and  Memorabilia ;  Herodotus;  ant 
rhetoric;  composition;  declamatiou ;  outlines  of  unlver 
history;  English  synouyms;  English  literature  and  syste] 
English  composition;  spherical  trigonometry,  sur^'ey 
and  analytical  geometry;  drawing  from  casts,  and  orna 
and  moral  science. 

The  scientific  course  students,  instead  of  Latin  and 
in  French,  translations  from  the  French  reader;  ilol 
Gcutilbomme;  Les  Femraea  Savantes';  Racine's  Est) 
Chatrian's  Conscrit;  translations  from  English  into  Fi 
who  chose  Spanish  studied  Ollendorf  s  Grammar,  Fizarr 
made  translations  from  Quintana  and  Ascargorta;  a  pi 
German  studied  Glaubensklee's  Grammar  and  seleotiom 
sklee's  and  the  Bremen  Reader. 

Junior  Close. 

In  the  classical  course  the  studies  were  Tacitus  unt 
and  Satires ;  Homer's  Iliad  and  Odyssey  and  Demost 
with  Greek  prose  composition,  intellectual  philosophy, 
tion  and  oratory,  universal  literature,  English  langnag 
differential  and  integral  calculus,  acoustics,  optics, 
applied  chemistry,  zoOlogy,  and  blow-pipe  analysi!!. 

A  portion  of  the  students  of  the  scientific  course,  i 
and  Greek,  studied  in  Spanish,  Sale's  Grammar,  Mor 
Don  Quixote,  Spanish  composition,  and  translations  fr< 
Spanish. 

A  portion  studied  in  German,  selections  from  Olt 
Wallenstein  complete. 

Senior  Close. 

Tbe  students  of  the  classical  course,  in  addition  to  1 
take  either  French,  Spanish  or  German,  as  they  may  el 
senior  year,  and  studied  Juvenal,  Thucydides,  Plato. 
Aristophanes,  with  lectures  on  Greek  literature,  po 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  international  lai 
spherical  astronomy,  history  of  universal  literature,  c 
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analytical  mechanics,  elementary  and  applied  chemiBtry, 
,  and  lectures  on  leethetlca. 

students  of  the  scientific  coui-se,  who  chose  Latin,  studied  Hark- 
itin  Grammar,  and  selections  from  Ciesar,  Sallust,  Ciceio,  and 

students  of  the  classical  course  who  selected  French,  studied 
ion's  French  Grammar,  and  Uoemur's  First  and  Seuond  French 

J    who    chose   Spanish,  studied    (HlcndorfK  Spanish  Grammar, 

I*  Reader,  Butler's  Phrases  and  Qnintana. 

;  who  chose  German,  studied  Whitney's  Grammar  and  Whitney's 

students  of  the  scientific  course  studied  OUrogge'o  Reader, 
itein,  and  Whitney's  Grammar. 

students  of  the  postgraduate  coune  studied  Weisbach's 
lies,  Gillespie's  Uoads  and  Ruilroad^,  and  higher  surveying, 
!  Roofs  and  Bridges,  Chauvcult'n  Practical  Astronomy,  Smith's 
aphical  Drawing  and  Geodetic  Snrveying. 

9.    ExKBCISES. 

itudenta  of  the  three  higher  collegiate  classes  have  regular  exer- 
,  composition  and  oratory.  The  public  exhibitions  are  fonr  in 
■;  the  Junior  exhibition,  consisting  of  original  orations  by  mem- 
the  Junior  class;  the  prize  spt-aking,  consisting  of  declamations 
ited  pieces  by  three  members  of  each  of  the  three  highest  classes; 
Be  debate  by  members  of  the  two  literary  societies;  and  the 
tncement. 

lo.  Examinations. 

e  are  two  examinations  —  one  al  the  close  of  the  first  term,  at 
:here  is  a  general  review  of  the  several  studies,  and  the  other  at 
se  of  the  year,  when  students  are  promoted  or  rejected.  The 
ations  are  partly  oral  and  partly  written. 

II.    MoDK  OK   LvsTKUCnON. 

■books  are  used  in  all  departmenti<  except  that  of  drawing  and 
:  arts,  in  which  the  instruction  is  by  lectures  and  models, 
ost  of  the  departments  lectures  are  delivered  in  addition  to  the 
learned  from  the  books. 

12.    DlBCIPUHK. 

nary  negligenoc  and  misbehavior  are  punished  by  demeiit  marks, 
lower  a  student's  standing  in  his  class  at  the  end  of  the  term, 
le  cases  studentA  are  reprimanded  by  the  President,  or  by  the 
int  before  tlie  Faculty,  and  may  be  suspended,  or  d 
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18.  Statutes  or  By-laws. 
A  copy  is  transmitted  with  this  report. 

14.  Description  and  Value  07  College  Buildings. 

The  building  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  four  upper  classes  of  the 
college  contains  twenty  recitation  rooms,  two  lecture  rooms,  two  draw- 
ing rooms,  one  chapel,  one  library  of  three  rooms,  one  laboratory,  one 
office  for  the  president,  apartments  for  the  janitor,  and  several  store 
rooms.    The  value  of  the  building  and  grounds  is  estimated  at  $150,000. 

The  building  used  by  the  introductory  class  contains  eleven  recitatioD 
rooms,  an  assembly  room,  a  room  and  office  for  the  principal,  and  store 
rooms  in  the  basement.  The  value  of  the  building  and  furniture  is 
$40,000. 

The  library  contains  18,000  volumes  of  well-selected  works;  the  esti- 
mated value  is  placed  at  about  $45,500. 

A  new  catalogue  is  in  preparation,  and  the  library  is  in  excellent 
order. 

The  repository  contains  15,000  volumes  of  text-books,  of  which  one- 
fifth  are  not  fit  to  issue.     Estimated  value,  $12,000. 

JJaboratory. 

The  laboratory  is  provided  with  the  necessary  apparatus  of  glass  and 
porcelain,  and  with  such  chemical  preparations  as  may  be  required  by 
the  professors  having  charge  of  the  department. 

The  collection  of  charts  and  apparatus  illustrating  the  principles  of 
mathematical,  physical  and  mechanical  science  is  estimated  at  about 
$14,700,  and  the  cabinet  of  natural  history  at  $3,000. 

The  architectural  models  and  casts  from  the  antique  used  by  the 
drawing  department  are  estimated  at  $2,000. 

Summary  of  ^SsHmcUed  Values, 

Buildings  and  ground $190,000  00 

Library 69,000  00 

Apparatus  of  all  kinds 14^700  00 

Cabinet  of  natural  history,  models,  etc 3,000  00 

Casts,  models,  etc.,  in  art  department 2,500  00 

Total $269,200  00 

16.  Descbiftion  and  Value  of  otheb  College  Propebtt. 

Holbrook  library  fund $5,t)00  00 

Grosvenor  library  fund  (see  account  No.  16) 30,000  00 

Pell  medal  fund 500  00 

Burr  medal  fund 500  00 

Cromwell  medal  fund 500  00 
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medal  food tl,000|0O 

medal  f UDd  (a  mortgage  for) 1 ,  000  00 

medal  fund  (bond  for) 1 ,000  00 

I  medal  fond i ,  350  00 

$40,750  00 

16.    RBVENUSB  and  EXPBMDITIIBEB. 

eipts  and  expendituree  for  the  purposes  of  the  Oqllege  of  the  City 
w  York,  from  the  Ist  of  July,  18TS,  to  the  Jst  of  July,  1876 : 

JieceipU. 

:e,  lat  July,  IB75,  per  last  report t^6,080  36 

Qt  deposited  by  the  comptroller  from  the  fuDd  for 

( to  the  credit  of  the  trustees 120, 000  00 

OtsI  receipts tl&djOSO  36 


m  of  faculty,  etc.,  July  to  December,  16T6, 

rustees $42,796  25 

w  of  fBoalty,  etc.,  Jamiary  to  July,  1876, 

matees : 85,176  84 

$127,872  09 

ific  apparatus,  etc.,  1875,  by  trustees $64  07 

ific  apparatus,  etc.,  1876,  by  trustees 1,508  67 

— 1,572  74 

»  to  boildioga,  fumititre,  etc,  1875,  by 

lees $4,802  92 

m  to  boildinge,  furniture,  etc.,  1876,  by 

tees 904  44 

5,207  36 

and  supplies  for  the  students,  1875,  by 

t«es $268  61 

and  supplies  for  the  students,  1876,  by 
tees 1,754  SI 

, 2,012  82 

Dtals,  printing,  stationery,  fuel,  gas,  pub- 
xhibitions,  insurance,  labor,  etc.,  1876,  by 

tees $2,737  89 

Dtals,  printing,  stationery,  fijel,  gas,  pub- 
izhibitions,  insurance,  labor,  etc.,  1867,  by 
tees 4,760  31 

7,488  20 

otal  payments $144,263  21 

cflinbank $11,827  15 
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R«ceipt«  and  expenditures  of  the  Grosvenor  fnnd  for 
the  iBt  of  July,  1876: 

BaTance  on  hand  let  July,  1 8Td 

Interest  on  bondii  and  mortgagee 

Total  receipts 


Sundry  bills  for  library  Ijooks,  by  executive  committee. 

Balance  in  Horchants'  National  Bank 

Jidy  1,  I87R. 

JUedal  f\tnd. 
Kelly  medal:  Soldier'sbonntybond,  No.  41, 4"^  1st  Not( 

ber,  1896,  6  per  cent 

Accumulated  interest  in  bank 

Pell  medal :  Cash  for  bond  and  intei'eflt  accumulated  in  bsi 

Statement  of  the  Grosvenor  liind,  bequeathed  by 
deceased,  the  interest  on  which  is  to  be  applied  for 
library  books : 

Cash  in  Manhattan  Savings  Bank 

Bond  and  mortgage  of  J.  Jennings  and  J.  Brown,  inter 

at  7  per  cent 

Bond  and  mortgage  of  J.  K.  Brady,  interest  7  per  cent. 
Bond  and  mortgage  of  II.  &  T.  O'Caltigan,  interest  >  ] 

cent 

Bond  and  mortgi^e  of  Charles  Ely,  interest  7  per  cent. 

Nkw  Yobk,  Jvly  1,  1876. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the'ColIeg 
New  York,  held  November  8,  1876,  it  was  ordered  tha 
report  be  properly  authenticated  by  the  chairman  and 
board,  under  the  seal  of  the  college,  and  transmitted 
Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
WILLIAM 
Chairman  of  tfte  Boar 

I.,  D.  KlEBHAN, 

Secretary. 


Ruresas  Female  Colleoe. 


:.  RUTGERS  FEMALE  COLLEGE,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  Ne>t  York  : 

orapliance  vith  the  requiBition   of  your   lianorahle   board,  the 

s  of  Rutgers  Female  College  present  herewith  their  annual  report, 
academic  scBsion  closing  on  the  22d  day  of  June,  1876,  giving 
and  true  Htatenient  of  the  condition  and  {irospectA  of  the  aaid 
daring  the  year. 

1.  Tbi/stkbs.  / 

following  is  a  list  of  the  trnsteee  of  the  college,  with  their  Beveral 

of  reaidenoe: 

ardB  Hall,  M.  D.,  Chairman,  No.  13  East  Sixty-sixth  street. 

Tinij  Bums,  secretary  and  treasurer.  No.  487  Fifth  avenne. 

(b  3.  Taliman,  Esq.,  No.  28  West  Fifty-sixth  street. 

ael  W.  Trualow,  Esq.,  No,  34  West  Forty-ninth  street. 

iel  L.  Stnrges,  Esq.,  No.  519  East  Eighty-sixth  street. 

,  Lyman  Cobb,  Jr.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

lard  Parker,  M.  D.,  No.  41  East  Twelfth  street. 

r.  Martin,  a  T.  D.,  No.  2S6  West  Fourth  street. 

•ett  Clapp,  Esq.,  No.  106  West  Fifty-sixth  street. 

cioB  S.  Button,  D.  D.,  No.  47  East  Ninth  street. 

1  A.  Dodge,  Esq.,  No.  249  East  Fiftieth  street. 

11.  B.  Totten,  Esq.,  No.  240  West  Twenty-first  street. 

iam  Campbell,  Esq.,  No.  36  West  Eighteenth  street. 

srd  Roberts,  Esq.,  Avenue  A,  comer  of  Eighty-fifth  street. 

mas  D.  Anderson,  D.  D.,  President  of  the  college. 

snnaal  meeting  of  the  board  was  held  at  the  college  on  January 
r6.  There  were  present  thereat  Messrs.  Ball,  Bums,  Clapp,  Beal, 
a,  Martin  and  Tallman. 

tr  meetings  of  the  board  were  held  during  the  year  on  January 
Btb  and  twenty-seventh.  May  eleventh  and  nineteenth,  and  Jane 
and  nineteenth. 

2.  College  Facctlty. 
faonlty  of  the  college,  comprising  alt  persons  chained  with  the 
of  public  instruction  therein  during  the  year  covered  by  this 
consisted  of  the  following  named  persons : 

mas   D,   Anderson,   D.   D.,   President  and  Professor  of   Moral 

Dphy. 
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Mias  A.  W.  Farleaa,  Principal  and  ProfesBor  of  HatI 
DaDiel  S.  Murtin,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Geology  and  N 
Albert  H.  Gallatin,  M.  D.  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
Erastue  Everett,  LL.  D.,  Profestwr  of  the  Latin  and  < 

and  Literature. 

Miss  Blandina  Conant,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Ei 
Mile.   Louise  F.   Rostan,   Instructor   in   the   Frencl 

Literature. 
Mrs.  Thekla  Uuut,  Instructor  in  the  German  Langu^ 
Miss  Lizzie  M.  Burns,  Department  of  Fine  Arts. 
MiBs  Mary  E.  Oley,  Asstatant  to  the  Lady  Principal. 
Miss  Olivia  J.  Bums,  A.  M.,  Principal  of  Academic 
Mile.  Louise  Marcet,  Assistant  Teacher  in  French. 
Miss  Florence  Hill,  Instructor  in  Vocal  and  Instmme 
The  following  gentlemen  took  part  in  the  work  of  the 

or  special  inatroetors: 
Henry  N.  Day,  LL.  D.,  in  the  Department  of  Logic 
Rev.  B.  N.  Martin,  S.  T.  D.,  in  the  Department  of  N 
Rev.  George  W.  Samson,  D.  D.,  in  the  Department  • 

The  other  officers  or  servants  of  the  college,  engi^e^ 
were  a  janitress  and  a  fireman. 

3.  Number  of  Stodents, 
The  whole  number  of  students  in  the  undergradui 
college  during  the  year,  covered  by  the  present  repo 
(55).  Six  of  these  left  during  the  latter  part  of  the  se 
reasons.  In  addition,  there  were  six  special  studentt 
term,  and  sixteen  pupils  in  the  lower  divisions  of  the  ii 
a  total  of  seventy-seven  (77).  Eleven  of  these  were  t 
art  school. 

The  nnmber  of  graduates  at  Commencement,  whic 
Jnne  22d,  1876,  was  six. 

The  whole  number  of  graduates  of  the  college  is 
of  the  institute,  during  the  years  prior  to  1870,  four  hui 
(412),  making  in  all  four  hundred  and  seventy-live  (ill 

4.  Classification  of  Studbnts, 
The  following  is  the  distribution  of  the  above-men ti< 
ate  students,  by  classes  : 

Seniors 

Juniors ; 

SophomoreN 
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Freshmen. , 14 

Sub-collegiate 14 

55 
Special  students 6 

Academic  pupils % 16 

Total 77 

5.    COMMSNCBMENT    ExERCISRS. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  scheme  of  exercises  at  the  last  Com- 
nencement,  held  in  the  Church  of  the  Disciples,  on  Madison  avenue,  on 
;he  evening  of  June  twenty-second. 

Order  of  Exercisrs. 

Prayer. 

>RaAK  SOLO Prof.  Laurent. 

rHOBUS—  '*  Centennial  Hymn."  Dedicated  to  the  Class  of  "76 

•  Members  of  Singing  Class. 

«ATIO  SALUTATORIA. . . Miss  Ward. 

SSAY  — Women  of  Culture Miss  Edwards. 

N^STRUMENTAL  DUO  — "  Poet  and  Peasant,"  Supp^,   Misses  Scribner  and  Ward. 

RENCH  ESSAY —Etre  et  non  Parftltre Miss  Van  Benschoten. 

SSAY—  Sheaves ; Miss  Ward. 

HORU8  — "Greeting," R  MmdOMohn. 

£RMAN  ESSAY— Das  Leben  Martin  Luthers Miss  Scribner. 

ETORUS  — *'Une  Belle  Nuit,"  Oounod Members  of  Singing  Class. 

SSAY —Then  and  Now Miss  Stephens. 

f  STRUMENTAL  DUO  —  *  'At  FuU  Speed,"  KowdUki. .  Misses  Scribner  and  Ward. 
3SA  Y,  WITH  VALEDICTORY  ADDRESS  —  Manifestations  of  God  in  Natural 

Scfence Miss  Preble. 

MiSWELL  SONG. 

GoT^ening  of  Degreet. 

DOX0IX)OT.  ' 

BenedUUon. 
The  degrees  conferred  were  as  follows: 

^rtium  Baccalaurea.  —  Grace  Rosamond  Preble,  Florence  Augusta 
"ard. 

Litterarum  Baccalaurea.  —  Harriet te  Helen  Edwards,  Belle  Scribner, 

ktharine  Ida  Van  Benschoten. 

Honorable  Testimonial  for  a  partial  course. —  Maud  Stephens. 

Degrees  were  conferred  honoris  causa,  on  the  following  persons: 

r«L>.  D.  on  Hon.  Edwin  D.  Morgan,  of  New  York  city. 

A^  M.  on  S.  Lizzie  Post,  graduate  of  Rutgers  Institute  in  the  class  of 

31- 

A.-     ^I.  on  Olivia  J.  Bums,  graduate  of  the  Institute  in  the  class  of 

54- 


y 
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6.  CoLLBoa  Tbbms. 

The  academic  year  was  divided,  as  usual,  into  two  t 
'  these  began-  September  29,  1876,  and  ended  Februa 
second  began  February  sixteenth,  and  ended  on  Coi 
June  22,  1876. 

Studies  were  remitted  throughout  the  institution 
days :  November  aecond  {Election  day) ;  November 
twenty-sixth  (Thanksgiving  day  and  the  one  id. 
Deoember  twenty-fourth  to  January  third  inclusive, 
second,  April  fourteenth  and  seventeenth  (Good  Fri 
oeeding  Monday) ;  and  May  thirtieth  (Decoration  day 

The  calendar  for  the  cnrrent  year  gives  the  follow 
term  begins  September  27,  1876  ;  Christmas  recess  bej 
1878 ;  day  of  prayer  for  colleges,  January  25,  1877;  si 
February  U,  1877;  Commencement  June  20,  1877. 

7.    COUBSK  OF  SXPDT. 

Since  presenting  the  last  annual  report,  the  can 
revised,  and  made  more  specific  than  before.  The  c 
studies  is  as  follows: 

J^h-ethtMrn  Year. 

First  term. — Algebra,  Loomis'  treatise;  Latin,  Ga 
English  literature,  Shaw's  outlines;  ancient  history,  ' 
French,  Noel  et  Chapsal  Abr^g6  de  la  Grammure  F 
Universelle  (Abr6g4);  physics,  mechanical;  German, 
elective;  English  composition. 

Second  term.  —  Algebra,  Loomis'  treatise;  I>atin,  Cii 
English  literature,  Shaw's  outlines;  ancient  history,  1 
French,  grammar  (as  above),  analyse grammaticale,  F 
France ;  physics,  sound  and  light ;  German,  elective 
English  composition. 

Sophomore   Year. 

First  term.  —  Algebra  continued ;  Latin,  ^nei< 
Arnold's  Prose;  history  of  literature,  Schlegel's  lectn 
et  Chapsal,  Grammaire  Francaise  (unabridged),  Eie> 
ann^e,  commenced,  "  Pourquoi  et  Parceqne; "  history, ' 
physics, heat  andelectricity;  German,  elective;  Greek, 
composition. 

Second  teim.  —  Algebra,  concluded ;  Latin,  j£ne 
Arnold's  Prose ;  history  of  literature,  Schlegel's  I 
Tytler's  mediteval;   chemistry,   theoretical    and  deso 
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Blective ;  Greek,  elective;  Englbh  composition ;  French,  Noel  et  Chapsal 
(as  above),  Histoire  da  Moyen  age. 

Junior  Year, 

First  term«  —  Geometry,  Loomis  or  Davies'  Legendre ;  Latin,  Sallust^ 
Jugurtha;  history  of  literature,  Schlegel,  continued;  history,  Ty tier's 
Dtiodern ;  French,  Noel  et  Chapsal,  Grammaire  Fran9aise,  unabridged, 
Kxercices  de  Seconde  Annee,  analyse  gramniaticale,  Litt^rature 
Ancienne;  chemistry,  organic  and  applied;  German,  elective;  botany 
elective ;  Greek,  elective ;  English  composition. 

Second  term.  —  Geometry,  Loomis,  or  Davies'  Legendre,  completed  ; 
Latin,  Virgil,  eclogues ;  history  of  literature,  Schlegel,  completed ; 
physiology,  Loomis;  French,  Noel  et  Chapsal  (as  above),  exercices  de 
seconde  Ann6e,  finished,  mythologie  de  tons  les  peuples,  synonymes; 
history,  Ty  tier's,  modern,  completed;  botany,  elective?;  German,  elect- 
ive; Greek;  English  composition. 

Senior  Year. 

First  term. — ^Trigonometry,  Loomis,  plane  and  spherical ;  Latin,  Horace, 
Odes  and  Ars  Poetica;  rhetoric,  Blair's,  university  edition;  moral  phi- 
losophy, Wayland;  French,  Noel  et  Chapsel  Traits  sur  les  Participes, 
litterature  contemporaine,  Guizot,  Histoire  de  la  Civilisation,  com- 
menced; Geology,  Dana;  German,  elective;  Greek,  elective;  lectures 
on  history  and  criticism  of  art. 

Second  term.  —  Astronomy,  Loomis ;  Latin,  Cicero,  LsbHus  or  Cato 
Major;  rhetoric,  Blair;  mental  philosophy;  French,  analyse  logique 
(Noel  et  Chapsal),  Histoire  de  la  Civilisation,  finished,  exercises  in 
reading,  translation,  dictation,  composition  and  committing  selections 
to  memory  during  both  terms  of  each  year;  geology,  Dana;  German, 
elective;  Greek,  elective;  lectures  on  evidences  of  Christianity. 

During  the  year  covered  by  this  report  the  principal  work  done  by 
the  several  classes  was  the  following : 

Senior  Close, 

In  mathematics  all  the  class  used  Davies'  work  in  plane  and  spherical 
trigonometr}%  going  through  quadrantal  triangles.  Recitations  occurred 
twice  a  week  through  both  terms,  and  the  class  were  thoroughly  drilled, 
and  required  to  work  out  every  problem  in  full. 

In  geology  all  the  class  went  through  the  customary  study  of  the 
Senior  year  in  this  department  substantially  as  described  in  former 
reports.  The  basis  was  a  recitation,  thrice  a  week,  during  the  greater 
part  of  both  terms,  in  Dana's  text-book,  second  edition.  '^Hiis  was 
largely  supplemented  by  lectures  and  extended  illustration,  for  which 
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latter  pnrpoee,  in  addition  to  the  cabinetB  at  the  ooUc 
made  of  th«  collections  of  the  profesaor,  and  of  thoe 
Hioes  of  Columbia  college.    The  book  used  was  stud 

In  Latin  only  two  of  this  claas  were  regularly  enj 
(Course  atudents,  though  a  third  was  with  them  during 
Recitations  were  held  three  times  a  week  during  the 
work  done  comprised  the  third  and  fourth  books  of  th< 
orations  of  Cicero  contra  Catilinam,  together  with  Ar 
composition  through  page  dS,  and  a  couBiderable  an 
upon  Latin  syntax,  etc,  under  the  direction  of  the  pn 

In  French  four  of  this  class,  together  with  two  Jnii 
as  follows:  The  latter  part  of  Noel  and  Chapsal'a  Q 
including  Exercises  de  Cacographie,  and  Grammat 
Analysis.  They  translated  from  English  into  Preucl 
maa  carol,  and  prepared  a  composition  every  two  wee 
whole  of  Ouizot's  Histoire  de  la  Civilisation,  and  g 
week  tO'the  reading  of  selectiona  fh)m  thte  best  author 
tare,  from  the  renaissance  to  the  beginning  of  the  prei 

in  German,  which  is  an  optional  study,  two  of  tl 
Juniors  had  recitations  three  times  a  week  during  tt 
both  terms.  They  studied  from  irregular  rerbs  on  tfa 
part  of  Otto's  Conversation  a- Grammar,  translating  Uie 
appended  to  the  work,  and  all  the  exercises,  and  readl 
Hans  Andersen's  Fairy  Tales. 

In  moral  science,  the  president  held  two  recitations 
class,  at  which  all  the  members  attended.  The  text-h 
Wayland's,  which  was  studied  and  reviewed  in  full 
most  of  those  of  the  Senior  class,  continued  through 

With  one  exception,  the  members  of  this  class  ha 
study  of  chemistry,  as  is  usually  expected,  in  their  pn 
was,  therefore,  an  additional,  bnt  required,  work.  Fiv 
Senior  class,  therefore,  attended  throughout  the  fii 
Juniors,  and  went  thoroughly  over  the  ground  desi 
nnder  the  studies  of  the  latter  class.  During  the  se 
part  of  them  took  some  added  work  in  chemistry 
familiarity  with  the  principles  of  the  "  modem  "  chei 
nomenclature. 

During  the  latter  portion  of  the  year,  the  whole  cla 
but  valuable  course  in  logic,  under  the  charge  of  P 
Day.  Professor  Day  introduced  his  newly -published 
Praxis,"  and  carried  the  class  through  it,  with  two  r 
during  the  spring  months. 

The  Senior  and  Junior  classes  together  attended  a 
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m  evidences  of  Chrutianity,  delivered  by  Dr.  B.  N,  MartiB, 
livenity  of  the  City  of  Xew  York.  This  course  also  oocapied 
part  of  the  Bcssion. 

ae  classes  were  anited  in  attendance  npon  a  series  of  lectnrea 
6.  W.  Samson,  D,  D.,  on  the  history  and  criticism  of  art. 
urred  in  like  manner  weekly,  dnring  a  part  of  the  first  term, 
;  from  Thanksgiving  until  February. 

f  this  class  pursued  through  the  year  an  additional  course  of 
the  biatory  of  art,  in  a  weekly  lesaon  under  Mdlle.  Rostan. 
ition,  which  was  conducted  partly  in  French,  was  based  upon 
'  qnestions  assigned  to  the  class,  requiring  ^tudy  and  consulta- 
indard  works  on  the  history  and  development  of  art,  among 
y  be  specified  Samson's  History  and  Criticism,  HuDtington's 
r  Art,  and  Lord's  Old  Roman  World. 

Junior  Clait. 

Janior  class,  with  the  Seniors  above  referred  to,  pursued  the 
chemistry  during  the  first  term.  Recitations  occurred  three 
h  week  before  Thanksgiving,  and  twice  afterward,  until  March, 

used  was  Rolfe  and  Gillett's  Elements  (Cambridge  course, 
Lion),  and  the  ground  gone  over  was  the  whole  of  the  latter 
rith  the  appendix,  comprising  the  chemistry  of  the  atmosphere, 
fltion,  destniotive  distillation,  respiration,  vegetable  growth, 

general  theory    of   organic   chemistry,   descriptive    organic 

in  its  relation  to  the  oseful  arts,  etc.,  and,  in  the  appendix, 
Dn,  Bpeotroaoopy,  and  photography. 

stnre,  all  the  Junior  class  used  the  work  of  Schlegel  (Bobn's 
dition)  during  both  terms,  reciting  to  Miss  Conant  twice  a 
he  portion  studied  was  that  relating  to  medissval  and  modem 
,  and  the  work  was  finished  and  reviewed  prior  to  examination. 
3ry,  all  the  class  but  two  studied  through  those  portions  of 
vork  reUting  to  medieval  and  modern  history.  Reoitations 
d  three  times  a  week,  in  both  terms,  by  Miss  Conant,  altema- 
by  day  with  those  in  the  history  of  literature,  just  referred  to. 
on  used  was  that  of  Claxton,  Remaen  &.  Haffelfinger,  of 
hia. 

aembers  of  this  class,  and  two  trom  the  Senior,  studied  rhetoric 
uversity  edition  of  Blair),  going  tbrongh  the  whole  work  in 
itions  weekly,  during  both  terms. 

netry,  three  of  this  class,  and  three  from  the  Senior  (who  were 
id)  studied  Davtes'  Legendre  tlirough  both  terms,  reciting 
'eek  during  the  first,  and  four  times  a  week  during  the  second, 
lied  and  reviewed  nine  books,  the  entire  work. 
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The  French  students  of  this  class  were  divided  between  the  Senior 
and  Sophomore  classes,  and  are  referred  to  there;  and  also  in  Latin  and 
German,  most  of  the  Juniors  who  pursued  these  languages  were  asso- 
ciated with  other  classes. 

Sophomore  CUm», 

In  the  department  of  literature,  all  the  class  used  Schlegel's  lectures 
(Bohn's  edition)  with  Miss  Conant,  during  the  year,  reciting  three  tim« 
weekly.  The  portion  of  the  work  studied  during  this  time  was  that 
relating  to  ancient  literature. 

In  histoiy,  the  Roman  period  was  studied,  from  the  work  of  Tytler 

same  edition  as  that  used  in  the  Junior  class.     Recitations  alternated 

* 

with  those  in  the  history  of  literature,  occurring  twice  a  week  through 
both  terms,  and  were  attended  by  all  the  class. 

In  mathematics,  eight  of  this  class,  and  four  from  the  Juniors  (who 
were  behindhand)  studied  Loom is^  Treatise,  reciting  three  times  a  week 
in  both  terms.  The  gi*ound  gone  over  extended  from  the  109th  to  the 
200th  page,  and  the  principal  i^arts  of  the  ohaptere  on  ratio  and  propor- 
tion, and  the  Binomial  Theorem. 

All  the  class,  save  two,  took  up  Cooley'n  Natural  Philosophy,  begun 
during  the  previous  year,  and  starting  with  heat,  chapter  VTI,  finished 
the  book  and  appendix  during  the  first  term,  reciting  three  times  a  week. 
They  then  took  up  chemistry  (Rolfe  and  Gillett's  elements,  ninth  edition) 
in  the  second  terra,  thrice  a  week,  and  studying  the  theoretical  portion 
with  special  care,  went  to  about  the  middle  of  the  work,  to  metals.  In 
this  branch,  care  is  taken  to  drill  the  students  to  a  thorough  oomprehen- 
sion  of  the  principles  of  the  modem  chemistry,  which,  aa  an  abstract 
study,  may  be  deemed  to  have  a  disciplinary  value  scarcely  inferior  to 
mathematics. 

In  French,  all  but  one  of  this  class,  with  four  members  of  the  Junior 
class,  studied  together  for  both  terms,  four  days  in  the  week.  They  used 
the  larger  French  Course  of  Fasquelle,  entire,  read  the  Sous  la  Neige  of 
Madame  Foa,  and  practiced  translating  from  English  into  French  and 
the  study  of  selected  extracts,  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher.  French 
conversation  was  made  a  separate  exercise,  in  which  the  several  classes 
were  for  the  most  part  united,  on  two  days  of  each  week. 

In  Latin,  the  first  four  books  of  the  ^Eneid  were  thorousrhlv  studied 
and  reviewed,  and  daily  exercises  and  practice-lessons  were  given  by  the 
professor,  Dr.  Everett.  Six  of  the  class  were  united  in  Latin;  and  two 
were  less  advanced,  but  subsequently  made  up  their  grade  with  the 
others. 
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Freshman  CUmh. 

All  the  members  of  this  class  studied  English  literature  (Shaw's  out- 
lines) throughout  the  year.  Recitations  occurred  thrice. a  week,  and 
the  whole  book  was  gone  over.  In  addition,  and  as  a  part  of  the  course, 
the  class  read  carefully  from  the  leading  English  poets,  using  for  this 
purpose  the  Clarendon  Press  series  of  texts.  The  parts  thus  studied 
v^ere  Chaucer's  Prologue  and  Knight's  Tale;  Spenser's  Faery  Queen, 
book  first ;  the  Merchant  of  Venice  and  Macbeth,  from  Shakspeare,  and 
selected  extracts  from  Milton. 

In  history  the  work  of  Tytler  was  employed  (edition  previously 
mentioned),  the  class  reciting  three  times  weekly  through  both  terms. 
The  portion  completed  extended  to  the  Roman  conquest  of  Greece. 
All  the  class  were  together  in  this  department. 

In  physics  the  whole  class  used  Prof.  Cooley's  text-book,  beginning 
it  with  the  year,  and  going  as  far  as  heat,  chapter  VII.  Recitations 
were  held  twice  a  week  in  the  first  term  and  thrice  in  the  second. 

Algebra  was  studied  by  nine  membera  three  tiroes  a  week  in  both 
terms.  Loomis'  Treatise  was  used,  and  the  class  finished  the  first  eight 
chapters. 

In  Latin  eight  of  this  class,  with  two  from  other  classes,  used 
Andrews  and  Stoddard's  Reader  to  Roman  History,  with  grammatical 
reviews  and  exercises  daily. 

Four  of  this  class,  with  two  othera,  used  Ahn's  German  Grammar  as 
an  optional  study,  going  over  about  half  the  book,  reciting  thrice  a  week. 

8.    EX£BCISK8. 

All  the  classes  are  required  to  present  English  compositions  usually 
once  a  fortnight.  These  are  examined  and  corrected  by  the  professor 
of  English  literature  and  belles-lettres.  A  general  exercise  in  French 
conversation  was  held  twice  each  week,  and  the  writing  of  French, 
German,  and  Latin,  enters  more  or  less  into  the  regular  course  in  each  of 
those  departments. 

9.  Exhibitions  and  Pbizes. 

Besides  the  annual  Commencement,  and  the  exercises  of  class-day, 
there  were  two  public  occasions  held  duripg  the  year.  One  of  these 
was  the  usual  exhibition  given  prior  to  the  Christmas  recess  by  mem- 
bers of  the  two  lower  classes.  This  was  held  on  December  23,  1875,  in 
the  college  chapel,  and  comprised  rhetorical  and  literary  parts  in  French, 
German,  Latin,  and  English,  with  vocal  and  instnimental  music  by 
members  of  the  two  classes.  The  other  occasion  was  a  concert  given  by 
students  from  all  but  the  Senior  class,  on  the  evening  of  April  28,  1876. 
The  programmes  of  these  two  exhibitions  are  transmitted  herewith. 

There  are  no  prizes  given  in  the  institution,  save  a  first  and  a  second 
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honor-certificate  in  the  art  school,  which  are  awarded  at  each  Commenoe- 
menty  on  the  report  of  a  committee  of  artists  from  the  National  Academy 
of  Design.' 

Those  who  received  these  awards  at  the  Commencement  of  1876  were 
the  following,  both  for  fine  crayon  drawings  from  casts : 

First  honor,  Minnie  R.  Child,  of  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Second  honor,  Amalia  Booss,  of  New  York  city. 

These  students  were  both  members  of  the  Junior  class. 

10.  Examinations. 

All  the  classes  are  required  to  pass  examinations  on  the  regular 
studies  of  the  session,  and  generally  on  all  optional  studies.  No  student 
was  allowed  to  pass  on  until  her  examinations  of  the  previous  year  were 
either  passed  or  made  up  afterwards. 

'^  Examination  week "  occupies  the  full  week  prior  to  that  of  Com- 
mencement, at  the  close  of  the  year.  There  is  also  a  half-yearly  series 
of  examinations  at  the  close  of  the  first  term.  These,  however,  do  not 
always  occur,  where  the  same  text-book  or  subject  extends  through 
the  whole  year. 

As  regards  entrance  examinations,  the  question  as  to  whether  an 
applicant  shall  be  admitted  or  remanded  to  the  sub-collegiate  class,  in 
case  of  defective  preparation,  is  decided  by  the  faculty  upon  the  merits 
of  the  particular  case.  Such  students  may  be  allowed  to  enter  upon 
condition,  if  the  general  attainment,  capacity,  and  age,  of  the  applicant 
give  promise  of  successful  and  profitable  work  in  the  college  course. 

11.  MoDB  OF  Instruction. 

The  methods  pursued  in  giving  instruction  are  the  same  as  have  been 
described  in  former  reports;  the  text-book  usually  employed  as  a  basis, 
and  a  basis  only,  for  the  class-room  work.  Illustration,  elucidation,  and 
free  exchange  of  inquiry  and  response  are  constantly  employed.  The 
courses  of  lectures  given,  as  such,  have  been  mentioned  under  head  7. 

12.    GOVBRNMSNT  AND   DiSCIPLINB. 

The  system  previously  described  has  been  in  continued  operation, 
without  change  in  any  essential  feature.  Each  recitation  receives  a 
mark,  and  these  are  averaged  for  grade  in  that  particular  study;  while 
the  average  of  these  several  grades  gives  a  general  scholarship 
standing.  Such  a  report  is  sent  quarterly  4k>  the  parent  or  guardian 
of  each  pupil.  Moral  influence  on  the  part  of  the  faculty,  and  in  excep- 
tional cases  appeal  to  the  parents,  are  found  all  sufficient  in  the  enforce- 
ment  of  proper  discipline. 
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18.  Gratuitous  Aid. 

N'o  specific  provisions  exist  for  affording  aid  to  indigent  students. 
If  -worthy  and  capable,  however,  the  trustees  are  always  ready. to  arrange 
Buch  terms  as  may  be  judged  wise  or  needful,  in  order  to  help  and  encour- 
age such  persons.  Cases  of  this  kind  occur  frequently  and  are  con- 
sidered privately  by  the  executive  committee  of  the  board. 

14.  Regulations. 

All  regulations  necessary  for  the  proper '  administration  of  the  institu- 
tion  are  adopted  by  the  faculty,  as  occasion  may  arise. 

15,  16.  Buildings,  btc. 

As  stated  in  previous  reports,  the  college  is  still  occupying,  as  lessee, 
the  property,  both  real  and  personal,  formerly  owned  by  it,  oh  Fifth 
avenue. 

17.  Dkbts. 

Having  no  other  source  of  revenue  than  from  tuition,  the  debts  out 
standing  have  not  been  materially  decreased. 

18.  Revbnub. 
Keceipta  during  the  year  from  tuition $10, 149  05 

19.    Ezpenditubss. 

Salaries  paid  professors  and  teachers $5,525  00 

Rent 3,66V  50 

Fuel  and  other  expenses 956  55 

$10,149  05 

20.  Cost  op  Tuition. 

Tuition  in  the  college  classes  is  $200  per  year,  with  a  charge  of  ten 
dollars  for  incidental  expenses;  a  graduation  fee  of  fifty  dollars  is 
charged  in  addition.  Special  students  pay  ten  dollars  per  quarter  for 
each  distinct  study. 

In  the  sub-collegiate  class,  the  expense  is  $175  per  year.  In  the 
academic  school,  it  ranges  from  $100  to  $150,  according  to  the  age  of 
the  pupil. 

For  music  and  art  studies,  there  are  separate  charges,  as  follows,  per 
quarter  of  ten  weeks  :  Piano  or  organ  lessons,  twenty  dollars;  singing 
lessons,  the  same;  singing,  in  classes,  ten  dollars;  oil  painting,  twenty- 
five  doOars;  drawing,  fifteen  dollars.  In  the  sub-collegiate  and  academic 
classes,  lower  rates  are  charged  for  drawing. 

18 
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21.  Recapitulation. 

Number  of  collegiate  courses 2 

Number  of  professors  and  teachers 16 

Number  of  students 77 

Number  of  graduates  at  the  last  Commencement 6 

22.  Remarks. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  the  newly-arranged  courae  of  study  is  herewith 
presented,  and  the  announcement  made  that  it  is  at  present  in  successful 
operation  in  most  of  its  particulars,  though  not  yet  completely  in  all. 
The  post-graduate  course  of  studies,  also,  which  has  been  referred  to 
occasionally  in  previous  repoi*ts,  as  a  matter  of  hope  and  purpose,  has 
now  taken  a  more  positive  form,  and  it  is  expected  that  it  will  be  in 
operation,  at  least  in  part,  at  an  early  period  in  the  present  year  (1877). 
A  preliminary  schedule  has  been  drawn  up  by  the  faculty,  and  approved 
by  the  board,  and  students  are  already  preparing  to  enter  upon  it  very 
soon. 

This  report  was  presented  at  the  annual  meeting,  held  January  8th, 
1877,  and  the  undersigned  were  appointed  to  sign  and  transmit  it,  in 

the  usual  manner. 

EDWARDS  HALL, 

Chairman  of  the  Board. 

J.  IRVING  BURNS, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
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XXI.  WELLS  COLLEGE,  AURORA,  N.  Y. 
Regentt  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  JVeto  York: 
trustees  of  Wells  College,  in  compliance  with  a  requisition  of  th< 
■s  of  the  Univentity,  Hubmit  the  following  report  for  the  las 
ate  year,  ending  on  the  21st  day  of  June,  1870,  the  day  of  tfa< 
Commencement,  (containing  a  just  and  true  statement  of  tb' 
la  and  condition  of  said  college  during  the  year: 

1.  Trostkks. 
ry  Wells,  Esq.,  Aurora. 

■les  H.  Wells,  Esq.,  New  York. 

vin  B.  Morgan,  Aurora, 
nadge  Delafield,  Eaq.,  Aurora, 
iam  H.  Bogart,  Esq.,  Aurora. 

Lewis  H.  Morgan,  Rochester. 

Frederick  W.  Seward,  Peekskill. 

Jonathan  B.  Condit,  D.  D.,  Auburn.* 

Charles  J,  Folger,  Geneva. 

Scott  Boyd,  Esq.,  New  York. 

Charles  B.  Sedgwick,  Syracuse, 
ry  Foster,  M.  D.,  Clifton  Springs. 

S,  IrenaeuB  Prime,  D.  D.,  New  York, 
ry  Morgan,  Esq.,  Aurora, 
ard  B.  Judson,  Esq.,  Syracuse. 

James  Sheldon,  Buffalo. 

Edward  S.  Frisbee,  A.  M. 

last  annual  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  was  held  on  the  20t 
June,  1876,  at  vhich  were  present  the  following  trustees,  viz. 
.  Henry  Wells,  E.  B,  Morgap,  Henry  Morgan,  L.  H.  Morgan,  S.  ] 
and  Tallmadge  Delafield. 

2.  Faculty. 

.  Edward  S.  Frisbee,  A.  M.,  Pi-esident,  Mental  and  Moral  Science 

sal  and  Biblical  Literature. 

i  E.  Johnson,  Lady  Principal,  Political  Science,  Natural  Historj 

idell  Lamoroux,  A.  M.,  English  Literature,  French. 

'ard  L.  French,  A.  M.,  Registrar,  Natural  Science,  Latin. 

laide  Corwin,  Mathematics. 
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Laura  M.  Strong,  History,  English  Langi^age. 
Madame  Victoire  Cohen,  Drawing  and  Painting,  French. 
Max  Piatti,  German  Language  and  Literature,  Listrumental  Music. 
Frederick  A.  Bohlman,  Instrumental  Music. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  W.  Merrill,  Vocal  Music. 

William  A.  Anthony,  Ph.  B.  (Professor  of  Physics  and  Industrial 
Mechanics  in  Cornell  University),  non-resident  Professor  of  Physics. 

3.    NUMBEB  OF  StUDBKTB. 

Whole  number  in  all  departments 71 

Collegiate  department 44 

Academic  department 22 

Music  only 6 

•  Graduated  June  21,  1876. 2 

Whole  number  of  graduates  since  organization  of  the  college 82 

Maximum  age  of  undergraduates 21 

Minimum  age  of  undergraduates  /, 15 

Average  age  of  undergraduates 19 

Maximum  age  of  graduates 19 

Minimum  age  of  graduates 19 

Average  age  of  graduates 19 

4.  Classification  of  Students. 
Senior  class ' 2 

Junior  class 13 

Sophomore  class. 18 

Freshman  class 16 

Whole  number  of  collegiate  students 44 

Academic  or  preparatory  department 22 

Students  of  music  only ^ 

Total 71 

5.    COMMBNCBKSNT  EXBBCISBS. 

WELLS  COLLEGE,  AURORA,  N.  Y., 
Wbdnbsday,  June  21, 1876,  at  11  a.  m. 

*^  Bemis  wiUique,^^ 

Pbogbamii  B. 
Music. 

Prayer^ 
ADDRESS  OF  VOOiCOME The  Founder. 

Music 
ESSAY— ''Teara" CJhristine  H.  Meday. 

Music. 
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Chnf erring  cf  Degrees. 

ESSAY—  '*After  a  Century ; ''  with  Valedictory Bmma  Pftige  Eells. 

Music. 
ADDRESS  TO  THE  GRADUATES : .  Rev.  S.  Irenaeiu  Prime,  D.  D. 

DOXOLOC^T. 

Benediction, 

The  degree  of  A.  B.  was  conferred  upon  Emma  Paige  Eells ;  the 
degree  of  M.  P.,  Mistress  of  Philosophy,  was  conferred  upon  Christine 
H.  Meday. 

6.    COLLBGB  TbBMS   OB   SbSSIONS. 

The  college  year  of  1875-6  began  September  8,  1875,  and  ended  Jane 
21,  1876,  comprising  a  period  of  forty-one  weeks,  inclasiveof  vacations. 
The  year  was  divided,  into  two  semesters,  the  first,  twenty  weeks,  ending 
January  25,  1876;  the  second,  twenty-one  weeks,  beginning  January 
twenty-sixth,  and  ending  June  twenty-first. 

There  were  two  vacations  during  the  year,  the  first  beginning  December 
21,  1875,  and  ending  January  4,  1876;  the  second,  a  recess,  beginning 
March  thirty-first,  and  ending  April  eleventh.  The  annual  Commence- 
ment occurred  on  the  twenty-first  day  of  June. 

Calendar  for  1876-7. 
1876. 

September  12,  13.  Tuesday  and  Wednesday.    Entrance  examinations. 

September  14.  Thursday.    Recitations  begin. 

December  12.  Tuesday.     Founder's  day. 

December  21.  Thursday.     Winter  holidays  begin. 

1877. 
January      4.  Thursday.     Session  resumed. 
February    7.  Wednesday.    Second  semester  begins. 
February    7.  Wednesday.     Entrance  examinations. 
February  22.  Thursday.     Washington's  birthday. 
June  17.  Sunday.     Baccalaureate  sermon. 
June  19.  Tuesday.     Annual  meeting  of  the  trustees. 
June  20.  Wednesday.    Commencement. 

7.  SuBJKca:^  ob  Coubsb  of  Study. 
Academic  Studies. 

First  year. — Mathematics,  arithmetic,  beginning  at  percentage;  Latin, 
grammar  and  lessons;  history,  history  of  the  United  States ;  English, 
English  grammar  and  composition. 

Second  year.  — Mathematics,  arithmetic  completed;  algebra  to  simple 
equationa;  Latin,  Cornelius  Nepos,  or  Cassar,  four  books,  with  prose 
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composition;  history,  ancient  history;  physical  geography;  French, 
Otto's  grammar,  part  I ;  Echo  Francais,  translation  with  conyersation 
on  id^son ;  English  composition. 

Collegiate  Studies. 

Freshman  year.  —  First  semester :  Mathematics,  algebra,  beginnrng 
at  simple  equations;  Latin,  Virgil,  with  metrical  analysis;  French, 
Otto's  Grammar ;  Doigts  de  F6e ;  conversation  in  French  continued 
daring  the  entire  course;  zoology  and  physiology.  Second  semester: 
Mathematics,  algebra  completed ;  Latin,  Virgil,  with  mythology;  French, 
Otto's  Grammar;  Poudre  aux  Veux  ;  botany. 

Sophomore  year.  —  First  semester:  Mathematics,  geometry,  books 
I-FV ;  natural  philosophy  ;  rhetoric;  Latin,  Cicero's  orations,  with  prose 
composition;  Greek,  grammar  and  lessons;  French,  Le  Cid;  German) 
Otto's  Grammar,  oral  and  written  exercises.  Second  semester:  Mathe- 
matics, geometry  completed ;  civil  government ;,  rhetoric ;  Latin,  Livy, 
with  prose  composition  ;  Greek,  Xenophon's  Anabasis;  French,  Athali^; 
German,  Otto's  Grammar,  Evan's  Reader. 

Junior  year.  —  First  semester:  English  literature  and  history;  Chemis- 
try, inorganic;  Latin,  Horace,  Odes  and  Ars  Poetica,  with  metrical  analy- 
sis; Greek,  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  or  Memorabilia;  French,  Pylodet's 
Litt^rature  Contemporaine;  German,  Anderson's  Bilderbuch  ohne  Bilder ; 
syntax;  written  exercises  and  conversation  in  German,  Second  semes- 
ter: English  literature  and  history ;  mathematics,  trigonometry;  Chemis- 
try, organic  and  analytical;  Latin,  Tacitus;  Greek,  Homer;  French, 
Pylodet's  Litt^rature  Contemporaine;  German,  PloBnnie's  Prinzessin 
Use;  syntax;  written  exercises  and  conversation  in  German. 

Senior  year.  —  First  semester :  Mental  science  and  logic;  astronomy; 
political  economy;  Greek,  Demosthenes;  German,.  Goethe's  Egmont; 
Longfellow's  Hyperion;  conversation.  Second  semester :  Moral  science; 
evidences  of  Christianity;  geology  and  mineralogy;  history  of  civiliza- 
tion; Greek,  New  Testament;  German,  Schiller's  Jungfraa  von  Orleaus; 
conversation  and  composition  in  German;  English  composition,  special 
attention  is  given  to  English  composition  during  the  entire  course  of 
instruction ;  elocution,  all  who  desire  it  have  opportunity  for  thorough 
and  systematic  training  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  elocution; 
languages,  the  languages  taught  in  the  regular  course  are  Latin,  Greek, 
French  and  German.  In  both  the  classical  and  scientific  courses  three 
years  of  Latin  and  two  of  Frencjh  are  required.  From  the  beginning  of 
Sophomore  year  classical  students  elect  Latin  or  Greek;  scientific  students, 
French  or  German.  Those  who  begin  German  or  Greek  will  continue 
the  study  for  the  full  time  specified  in  the  course^ 
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8.    ESBBCISBS. 

be  classes  in  both  the  academic  and  collegiate  departments  had, 
the  year,  weekly  ezerciees  in  English  composition,  with  frequent 
which  were  criticised  in  the  presence  of,  and  by  the  class  thera- 

During    the    first   semester    general    exercises    in    arithmetic, 
[ihy,  grammar  and  spelling  were  required  of  all  the  students  once 

Drill  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  elocution  was  given  to 
:er  claaaes  twice  a  week  during  the  year. 

9.  ExuiBmoNff. 
public  exhibitions  during  the  year  were  founder's  day,  a  soiree 
Q  at  the  end  of  each  semester,  the  annual  address  before  the 
[  Literamm  Society  and  Commencement  day  exercises. 

10.  Examinations. 
ance  examinatioDS  were  held  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  accord- 
tthich  applicants  were  classified.     None  were  absolutely  rejected, 
hey  did  not  come  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  catalogue,  special 
Ltory  classes  were  organized. 

:ten  examinations  were  held  at  the  end  of  each  semester  during 
>er  of  days  sn£Scient  to  include  all  the  studies  pursued  during  the 
ir.  In  determining  a  student's  standiiig,  or  fitness  for  graduation, 
ord  for  the  examination  bad  equal  weight  with  the  average  record 
r  recitations  for  the  period  covered  by  the  examination.  ' 

II.  Mode  OF  Ihstbuction. 
'books  were  used  by  all  the  classes,  but  they  were  largely  supple- 
I  by  lectures  of  which  notes  were  taken  for  subsequent  ezamina- 
nd  by  the  use  of  reference  and  other  books,  especially  in  the 
1  and  physical  sciences,  English  literature,  history,  politioftl 
ly,  mental  and  moral  science. 

12.  Discipline. 
administration  of  tbe  college  proceeded  upon  general  principles 
than  according  to  a  fixed  code  of  rules. 

icord  of  daily  recitations  and  other  exercises  pertaining  to  the 
r  course  of  study  was  kept,  and  the  result  given  to  the  student  at 
i  of  each  month.  The  average  record  of  each  semester,  together 
lie  record  of  examinations  formed  the  basis  of  class  standing,  and 
tnemitted  to  tbe  parent  or  guardian  at  the  end  of  the  semester, 
role  no  record  of  deportment  is  kept,  but  deportment  is  considered 
ing  great  weight  in  determining  a  student's  fitness  for  graduation, 
tinnance  in  the  college, 
serious  case  of  discipline  occurred  dnring  the  year. 
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18.  Gbatuitoub  Aid. 

T}ie  college  has  no  provision  for  affording  gratuitous  aid  to  needy 

students. 

14.  Statutes  ok  By-Laws. 

The  by-laws  of  the  college  remain  the  same  as  reported  last  year. 

15.    DSSGRIPTIOK  AND  VaLUS  OF  BuiLDINGS,  KTC. 

The  college  buildiners  consist  of  the  college  proper,  the  president's 
house,  which  was  presented-  by  the  founder,  Henry  Wells,  Esq.,  during 
the  year,  gas,  building  and  ice-house.  All  are  in  good  repair,  except  the 
president's  house,  which  is  not  yet  occupied. 

Present  value  of  college  edifice,  including  building  for  gas, 

water-works  and  ice-house t200,0(M)  00 

President's  house  with  twelve  acres  of  land 10,000  00 

Land  originally  given  by  the  founder  (twenty-two  and  one- 
half  acres) 25,000  00 

•235,000  00 
16.  Other  College  Propebtt. 

Library 12,000  00 

Apparatus  and  cabinets 5,000  00 

Furniture  and  fixtures 10,000  00 

Musical  instruments 4,500  00 

Educational  endowment  fund 100,000  00 

121,000  00 

Total  real  estate  and  other  property $856,500  00 

17.  Debts. 

Bond  and  mortgage  on  college  edifice $10,000  00 

Bond  and  mortgage  on  president's  house 2,000  00 

Floating  debt 6,897  20 

Total  indebtedness. $18,397  20 

18.  Revenue. 

Amount  for  board  and  tuition,  including  unpaid  bills  con- 
sidered collectible $22,854  50 

Interest  from  permanent  fund 7,000  00 

Notes  at  bank 4,989  58 

Overdi'aft  of  bank  account * 1 ,407  62 

Profit  from  sales  of  books  and  stationery 98  64    | 

Total  revenue $86,850  84 
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19.    EZPENDITUBBS. 

Salaries $11 ,378  29 

Interest  paid  during  year 489  85 

Repairs  of  college  property 2,486  26 

Fuel  and  light 1,729  69 

Wages 4,466  66 

Provisions 9,998  78 

Insurance 860  00 

m 

Note  at  bank  of  last  year 8,000  00 

Sundries  from  profit  and  loss  account 2,611  93 

Total  expenditure |36,860  34 

■  "*■ 

20.  Summary  Statement. 

Number  of  collegiate  departments  or  courses  of  study  — 

classical,  scientific 2 

Acting  professors  (including  president) 3 

Instructors  other  than  professors 8 

Collegiate  students,  classical 14 

Collegiate  students,  scientific • 30 

Graduates  at  last  Commencement,  classical  , ^ 1 

Graduates  at  last  Commencement,  scientific < 1 

Graduates  from  organization  of  institution 32 

Value  of  college  grounds  and  buildings 1236  ,'000  00 

Vilue  of  library 2,000  00 

Value  of  apparatus 6,000  00 

Other  college  property 114,600  00 

Total  value  of  college  property 366,600  00 

Revenue  for  last  collegiate  year 36,360  34 

Expenditure  for  last  collegiate  year 36,360  34 

Amount  of  debts 18,397  20 


21.  Pbice  of  Tuition. 

Board,  furnished  room,  fuel,  light,  washing  and  tuition  in  any  or  all 
the  studies  of  either  regular  course  were  included  in  one  general  charge 
of  $400  for  the  collegiate  year  of  forty  weeks.  For  drawing,  painting 
and  music  an  extra  charge  of  eighty  dollars  each  per  annum  was  made. 

In  behalf  of  the  board  of  trustees  respectfully  submitted. 

E.  S.  FRISBEE, 
President  of  the  CoUege. 

T.  DELAFIELD, 

Trecuurer. 
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XXII.     SYRACUSE    UNIVERSITY,    SYRACUSE,    ONONDAGA 

QOXJWTY. 

To  the  Regents  of  the  Uhiversity  of  the  State  of  New  York: 

The  trustees  of  the  Syracuse  University,  in  compliance  with  a  requisi- 
tion of  the  Regents  of  the  University,  submit  the  following  report  for 
the  last  collegiate  year,  ending  on  the  27th  day  of  June,  1876,  being 
the  day  of  the  annual  Commencement,  containing  a  just  and  true  state- 
ment of  facts  showiAg  the  progress  and  condition  of  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts  and  the  College  of  Fine  Arts,  of  the  Syracuse  University, 
both  being  intimately  connected,  and  holding  their  exercises  in  the  same 
building  and  at  the  same  time. 

1.    NUMBEB    AND    DbSCRIPTION   OF  PbOFESSOBSHIPS. 

The  professorships  in  said  colleges  established  by  the  trustees,  bear 
the  following  names: 

1.  English  Language  and  Literature.  2.  Mathematics.  3.  Greek  and 
Ethics.  4.  Chemistry  and  Physics.  6.  History  and  Logic.  6.  Latin 
Language  and  Literature.  7.  Modem  Languages  and  JSsthetics.  3. 
Geology,  Zoology  and  Botany.     9.  Painting.     10.  Architecture, 

A  professor  has  the  charge  of  each  of  the  above  professorships  and 
devotes  to  it  all  his  time,  except  in  the  case  of  the  last  two,  instraction 
in  which  is  given  by  men  who  devote  some  of  their  time  to  other  pur- 
suits. There  are  also  two  adjunct  professors  and  several  persona,  not 
incumbents  of  professorships  are  employed  to. give  instruction. 

2.  Trustees,  Faculty  akd  otheb  College  Officbbs. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  trustees  of  the  Syracuse  University, 
having  the  care  not  only  of  the  two  colleges  reports  of  which  are  here 
given,  but  also  of  the  Medical  College,  with  their  respective  places  of 
residence : 

JEx-officio, 

His  Excellency,  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  Governor  of  the  State. 
His  Honor,  William  Dorsheimer,  Lieutenant-Grovernor. 
Hon.  Neil  J.  Gilmour,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
Hon.  Sanford  £.  Church,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Appeals. 
Rev.  E.  O,  Haven,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Chancellor  of  the  University. 
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EUcttd  by  the  Board. 

Tcim  expire*, 

larles  Andrews,  Syracuse 1876 

B.  Fitch,  Esq.,  Syracuse ■- 1876 

Qoni  I.  Ives,  Auburn 1878 

orge  F.  Comstock,  LL.  D.,  Syrscase  . .' 1878 

ouse,  Esq.,  Syracuse 1878 

ihop  Jesse  T.  Peck,  D.  D.,  Syracuse 1880 

mes  J.  Belde^,  Syracuse 1880 

i.  Howlett,  Esq.,  Syracuse 1 880 

Sleeted  by  the  Alumni  'Association. 

<t  3.  D.  Steele,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Elmira. 1876 

mes  H.  Hoose,  A.  M.j  Ph.  D.,  Cortland 18^8 

Slee,  A.  M.,  Esq.,  Elmira 1880 

lected  by  Conferencen  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
d  New  York  conference : 

W.  C.  Huntington,  D.  D,,  Syracuse 

niel  W.  Bristol,  D.  D.,  Ithaca 

W.  Porter,  M.  D.,  Geddes 

vid  Decker,  Elmira 

fork  conference; 

>nzo  Flack,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Claverack 

V.  Stout,  Esq.,  New  York 

illiam  H.  Ferris,  D.  D.,  New  York 

ITork  East  conference: 

epbensoD,  Esq,,  New  York 

Martin,  Esq.,  Brooklyn  ..  ^ 

ot^e  Lansing  Taylor,  D.  D.,  New  Haven,  Ct 

em  New  York  conference: 

L,  Stewart,  Esq.,  Lowville 

illard  Ives,  Watertown 

C.  Bruce,  A.  M.,  Utica j 

t  Kemington,  Esq.,  Ilion 

conference: 

P.  Easton,  Esq.,  Albany 

s.  E.  King,  D.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  Fort  Edward 

iram  A,  Wilson,  A.  M.,  Saratoga 

sm  New  York  conference: 

jlloway,  Esq.,  Buffalo 

B.  Wentworth,  D.  D.,  Le  Eoy 
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T«n&aqilnB. 

'Francis  H.  Root,  Esq.,  Buffalo  . . : 1879 

Ezra  Jones,  Esq.,  Rochester 1879 

Wyoming  conference: 

Hon,  H.  G.  Prindle,  Binghamton 1875 

Rev.  W.  a  Olin,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa 1877 

Rev.  H.  R.  Clarke,  D.  D.,  Binghamton 1879 

The  last  annaal  meeting  of  the  board  was  held  on  the  17th  day  of 
Jane,  1876,  At  which  the  following  trastees  were  present:  David 
Decker,  E.  O.  Haven,  D.  Wp  Bristol,  W.  H.  Ferris,  A.  A.  Howlett,  W. 
W.  Porter,  B.  I.  Ives,  R.  M.  Bingham,  T.  B.  Fitch,  J.  J.  Belden,  J.  D. 
Steele  and  D.  W.  C,  Huntington.  A  meeting  of  the  trustees  was  also 
held  on  the  4th  day  of  January,  1876. 

The  Faculty  of  said  colleges  of  Liberal  Arts  and  of  Fine  Arts  of  Uie 
Syracuse  University,  with  all  persons  charged  with  the  duty  of  giving 
instruction  therein  during  the  said  year,  were  as  follows  :  A  chancellor, 
a  dean  of  the  college  of  Fine  Arts,  six  professors,  two  adjunct  professors 
and  five  instructors.  The  other  officers  or  servants  of  said  colleges 
were  one  general  agent,  and  one  janitor. 

The  names  of  the  several  persons  holding  offices  or  places  in  said 
colleges  of  the  Syracuse  University  during  said  year  were : 

E.  O.  Haven,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Chancellor  and  Professor  of  the 

English  Language  and  Literature t5,000 

John  R.  French,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics 2,500 

W.  P.  Coddington,  A  M.,  Greek  and  Ethics 2,500 

Rev.  John  J.  Brown,  A  M.,  Chemistry  and  Physics 2,500 

Rev.  Charles  W.  Bennett,  D.  D.,  History  and  Logic 2,500 

Heman  H.  Sanford,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Latin  Language  and  Litera- 
ture   2,500 

Geo.  F.  Comfort,  A.  M.,  Dean  of  College  of  Fine  Arts,  Professor 

of  Modem  Languages  and  Esthetics 2,500 

Alexander  Winchell,  LL.  D.,  Geology,  Zoology,  Botany 1,000 

John  H.  Durston,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Modem 

Languages 1,500 

W.  Locke  Richardson,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Elocution :  1 ,000 

Frank  Smalley,  A.  M.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Geology,  Zoology 

and  Botany 900 

A.  Russel,  B.  A.,  Instructor  in  Architecture Fees. 

Ward  V.  Ranger,  Instructor  in  Photography Fees. 

E.  E.  Van  De  Warker,  M.  D.,  Artistic  Anatomy Fees. 
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3.   NUMBBB  OF    StUDBNTS. 

The  number  of  students,  undergraduates  in  said  colleges,  during 

said  year  was 176 

Left  college  during  the  year 25 

At  close  of  the  year , 150 

The  whole  number  of  graduates  at  the  annual  Commencement,  held 
June  22,  1876,  was  forty-nine. 

The  number  of  students  in  said  colleges  during  said  year,  who  were 
not  undergraduates,  was  twenty-three.  About  twenty  were  engaged 
more  or  less  in  teaching,  and  fifteen  of  the  graduates  intend  to  follow 
teaching  as  a  profession,  five  the  ministry,  five  the  law;  others  are 
undecided.  None  were  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  on  graduation, 
and  the  oldest  was  thirty. 

4.  Classification  of  Students. 

The  students  who  were  undergraduates  were  classified  as  follows,  vis. : 

Senior  class 84 

Janior  class 34 

Sophomore  class 55 

Freshman  class 52 

Total 175 


5.    COMMSNCBMBNT   ExEBCISBS. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  scheme  of  the  last  Commencement: 

SYRACUSE  UNIVERSITY. 
Wednetday  June  28, 1876. 

Pboobammb. 

Mu9ie. 

Pratbb. 

Mtufic. 
VTDIilAM  LLOYD  GARRISON William  H.  Hall,  Pownal,  Vt 

rHB  TYRANNY  OF  PUBLIC  OPINION Herbert  Huntington,  Cortland. 

fISSPENT  ZEAL Helen  M.  Dodge.  Verona. 

'HE  NEW  ERA E.  Olin  Kinne,  De  Witt  Center. 

Mime. 

Or*ITICAL  JOURNALISM E.  Nottingham,  Syracuse. 

XJX  UKIE8 Ida  A.  Gilbert,  Syracuse. 

HE  TRIUMPH  OP  THE  INDUSTRIAL  AGE  ....  W.  Nottingham,  Syracuse. 

Mude. . 
fXUL«IAM  THE  SILENT James  D.  Phelps,  Martinsburgh. 
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THE  INPLUENCE  OF  GREAT  EMERGENCIES  ON  CHARACTER,' 

Jane  8.  Higham,  Rome. 
POVERTY JohnT.  Roberts,  Syracuse. 

Music, 

Conferring  of  Dbgrbes. 

Music 

Bbnediction. 

Names  of  the  GrraducUea. 

Candidates  for  B.  P.  (Bachelor  of  Pain  ting):  Catharine  Beal,  Harriet 
S.  Curtis. 

Candidates  for  B.  S.  (Bachelor  of  Science) :  Frank  D.  Barker,  Clara 
Bradley,  Vincent  A.  Crandall,  E*.  Fitch  Cuykendall,  George  F.  Darrow, 
Ida  A.  Gilbert,  Charles  A.  Wall,  Augustus  A.  Young. 

Candidates  for  B.  Ph.  (Bachelor  of  Philosophy) :  Martha  E.  Foote, 
Herbert  Huntington,  E.  Olin  Kinne,  Alice  M.  Lee,  Edwin  Nottingham, 
Roswell  S.  Price,  Louise  V.  Shepard,  Henry  F.  Thomsen. 

Candidates  for  B.  A.  (Bachelor  of  Arts) :  Wesley  A.  Arnold,  William 
Colden,  Helen  M.  Dodge,  William  H.  Hall,  Jane  S.  Higham,  £.  Grace 
Hubbell,  Bartholomew  Keeler,  Hugh  McDowell,  William  Nottingham, 
James  D.  Phelps,  J.  Clinton  Peet,  George  A.  Place,  John  T.  Roberts, 
R.  Lewis  Robinson,  James  H.  Shults,  Marvin  L.  Spooner,  F.  Ziah 
Wilcox. 

Candidate  for  M.  S.  (Master  of  Science)  :  John  W.  Blake,  B.  S. 

Candidates  for  M.  A,  (Master  of  Arts)  :  Noyes  B.  Congden,  B.  A., 
E.  N.  De  Graff,  caitsa  honoria,  George  W,  Elliott,  B.  A.,  Milton  J.  Griffin, 
B.  A.,  Robert  H.  Maclay,  B.  A.,  Lucy  A.  Osband,  B.  A.,  William  M. 
Osband,  B.  A.,  Wm.  H.  Perry,  causa  honoris,  Charles  Jason  Powers, 
B.  A.,  Ellen  Sergeant  Rude,  causa  honoris,  Frank  Smalley,  B.  A. 

Candidates  for  Ph.  D. :  M.  G.  Bullock,  M.  A.,  Winfield  S.  Smyth, 
M.  A.,  Henry  R.  Waite,  M.  A. 

The  degrees  conferred  were  as  follows : 

B.  P.  (Bachelor  of  Painting) 2 

B.  S,  (Bachelor  of  Science) 8 

B.  Ph.  (Bachelor  of  Philosophy) 8 

B.  A.  (Bachelor  of  Arts) IB 

M.  S.  (Master  of  Science) 1 

M.  A.  (Master  of  Arts) 

M.  A.  (Master  of  Arts),  in  course 7 

M,  A.  (Master  of  Arts),  ad  eundem 3 

M.  A.  (Master  of  Arts),  honorary 2 

Ph.  D.,  in  course  upon  examination 3 

D.  D,,  honorary 1 
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6.  CoLLEGB  Terms  ob  Sbssions. 

The  terms  or  sessions  for  studies  in  said  colleges  of  the  Syracuse 
univeraty  daring  said  year  were  as  follows : 

The  collegiate  year  begins  on  the  third  Monday  in  September,  and 
the  first  three  days  are  devoted  to  examinations  for  entrance.  The 
first  term,  consisting  of  fourteen  weeks,  ends  on  the  Friday  before 
Christmas,  and  is  followed  by  a  vacation  of  two  weeks.  The  remainder 
of  the  collegiate  year  is  divided  into  two  terms  without  an  intervening 
vacation.  The  second  term  of  the  year  contains  thirteen  weeks,  and 
the  third  term  twelve.  Commencement  occurs  on  the  last  Wednesday 
in  Jane. 

Students  find  it  for  their  interest  th  be  present  on  the  first  day  of 
each  term,  though  one  can  enter  at  any  time,  on  passing  the  requisite 
examinations.  Absence  from  any  regular  class  exercise,  or  appointed 
duty,  cannot  be  allowed  without  an  excuse  satisfactory  to  the  faculty. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  calendar  for  the  next  collegiate  year, 
including  also  the  calendar  of  the  college  of  medicine,  which  is  a  part 
of  said  university : 

I.   College  of  the  Liberal  Arts. 
1876. 

AprH  4.  Tuesday,  8.35  a.  m.     Spring  term  begins. 

June  0.  Tuesday.    The  Seniors  will  present  their  graduation  theses. 

Jane  i4-16.  Wednesday  to  Friday.     Final  examination  of   Seniors. 

June  16.  Friday.     Senior  vacation  begins. 

June  21-23.  Wednesday  to  Friday.     Term  examinations. 

June  23.  Friday,  8  p.  m.  Elocutionary  rehearsal  of  the  Sophomore 
class. 

June  25.  Sunday,  8  p.  m.  Sermon  before  the  Society  of  Religious 
Inquiry. 

June  26.  Monday,  9  a.  m.     Entrance  examination.     Subject :  Latin. 

June  26.  Monday,  2  p.  m.     Class  day  exercises. 

June  26.  Monday,  8  p.  m.     Annual  address  before  the  university. 

June  27.  Tuesday,  9  ▲.  m.  Entrance  examinations.  Subjects :  Greek 
and  mathematics. 

Jane  27.  Tuesday,  2  p.  m.     Annual  meeting  of  board  of  trustees. 

Jane  27.  Tuesday,  2  p.  m.  Business  meeting  of  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion in  the  chapel. 

June  27.  Tuesday,  8  p.  m.  Literary  meeting  of  the  alumni  in  the 
cbapeL 

June  28.  Wednesday,  9  a.  m.     Examinations  continued. 

June  28.  Wednesday,  2  p.  h.     Fourth  annual  Commencement. 

Jane  29.  Thursday.     Summer  vacation  begins. 
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September  18.  Monday,  9  ▲.  h.  .  Entrance  examinations. 

September  19.  Thursday.  Classes  meet.  Students  assemble  in  chap«l 
at  8.35  A.  M. 

October  16.  Friday.     Declamations  of  Sophomore  class  begins. 

October  23.  Friday.     Declamations  oi  Junior  class  begins. 

October  30.  Friday.  Chapel  speeches  of  Seniors  begin.  First  essays 
from  the  Freshmen. 

December  20.  Wednesday.     Term  examinations  begin. 

December  22.  Friday.     Fall  term  ends.     Holiday  recess  begins. 

January  8.  Monday,  8.35  a.  m.     Winter  term  begins. 

January  27.  Thursday.     Day  of  prayer  for  colleges. 

March  27.  Monday.     Term  examinations  begin. 

March  29.  Wednesday,  7.30  p.  m.    Junior  exhibition. 

April  4.  Tuesday,  8.35  a.  m.     Spring  term  begins. 

II.   College  of  Medicine, 
1876. 

February  9.  Wednesday.     Lecture  term  ends.     Commencement  and 

conferring  of  degrees.     Vacation  of  two  weeks. 

February  24.  Thursday.     Recitation  term  begins. 

June  26.  Wednesday.     Recitation  term  ends. 

October  5.  Thursday.     Lecture  term  begins. 

m.   CoUege  of  the  fine  Arts, 

The  terms  are  coincident  with  those  of  the  College  of  the  Liberal  Arts. 

1875. 
June  16  to  24.   Annual  exhibition  of  works  of  art  produced  by  students. 

7.  Subjects  ob  Coubsbs  of  Study. 

The  sub-graduate  courses  of  study  were  as  follows: 

The  classical  course  is  intended  to  afford  as  thorough  a  training  in 
the  classical  languages  and  literature,  as  can  be  obtained  in  any  college. 
It  aims  also  to  be  abreast  of  the  educational  thought  and  philosophy  of 
the  age,  and  introduces  the  study  of  modern  languages  and  sciences  in 
proper  proportion. 

The  Latin  scientific  course  is  substantially  identical  with  the  classical, 
except  in  the  substitution  of  German  for  Greek  in  the  freshman  year, 
and  other  subjects  for  that  language  in  the  other  years. 

The  Greek  scientific  course  is  the  same  as  the  Latin  scientific  coune. 
except  that  Greek  stands  in  the  place  of  Latin. 

The  scientific  course  excludes  both  Latin  and  Greek,  and  their  places 
are  taken  by  German. and  French,  and  some  additional  studies  in 
mathematics,  natural  sciences,  literature,  history  and  philosophy. 
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Recognizing  the  varions  tastes  and  aims  of  students,  these  courses  are 
made  elastic  in  the  last  two  years.  In  the  Junior  year,  nearly  one-third 
of  the  student's  time  is  devoted  to  subjects  of  his  own  selection,  within 
a  certain  range ;  while  in  the  Senior  year,  this  liberty  of  selection  is 
somewhat  larger. 

Students  not  proposing  to  pursue  either  of  the  above  courses  fully, 
are  permitted,  as  far  as  prepared,  to  make  selections  from  any  of  them. 

The  total  number  of  recitations  per  week,  required  of  each  student, 
is  fifteen ;  and  this  does  not  include  the  elocutionary  and  rhetorical 
exercises,  which  are  also  required  of  the  various  classes. 

The  treatment  of  the  various  subjects  pursued  in  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts,  and  in  part  by  students  in  the  College  of  Fine  Arts  is  presented 
at  length  as  follows: 

1.  Miglish  Language^  Idterature  and  Rhetoric. 

The  subjects  taught  in  this  department  are  the  English  language, 
English  conlposition,  rhetoric  and  English  literature.  Classes  in  this 
department  will  also  be  required  to  present  exercises  in  the  various 
forms  of  literary  composition.  The  text-books  at  present  used  are  as 
follows :  Freshman  year,  third  term,  Haven's  Rhetoric;  Senior  year, 
first  term,  manual  of  English  literature,  Shaw;  second  terra,  Shaw's 
Manual,  completed.  Much  of  the  instruction  is  given  in  the  form  of 
lectures,  and  the  students  are  taught  how  to  investigate  the  subject  for 
themselves. 

« 

2.  Latin. 

It  is  the  purpose  in  the  Latin  course  to  read  such  selections  as  will 
best  Dlnstrate  or  represent  the  uccessive  periods  of  Romian  history,  and 
to  concentrate  upon  them  the  light  of  history,  geography  and  contem- 
poraneous art  and  literature. 

Freshman  year.  —  First  term :  Livy,  book  XXI;  Allen's  Latin  Prose, 
chapters  XX-XL;  Liddell's  History,  book  IV;  the  second  Punic  War; 
the  origin  of  the  Latin  language;  the  literature  and  architecture  of  the 
period.  Second  term  :  Plautus,  Rudens ;  Liddell's  History,  book  V  ; 
Rome  the  conqueror  of  the  world;  Roman  dramatic  literature;  Allen's 
Latin  Prose,  chapters  XL-LX.  Third  term :  Horace,  odes  and  epodes; 
Scanning  of  Horatian  metres ;  Liddell's  History,  book  VI ;  First  Period 
of  the  Civil  Wars ;  written  exercises  in  idiomatic,  literal  and  free  trans, 
lations  from  the  Latin;  Roman  Lyric  literature. 

Sophomore  year.  —  Second  term  :  Horace,  satires  and  epistles ; 
Liddell's  History,  book  VII;  Second  period  of  the  Civil  Wars ;  mytho- 
logical essays ;  Roman  satirists  and  the  literature  of  the  Golden  Age. 

Junior  year.  —  First  term :    Tacitus,  Germania  and  Agricola;  History 

19 
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of  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire;  historical  essays;  Roman  his- 
torians and  the  later  Roman  literature.  Third  term :  Cicero's  Toscn- 
Ian  Disputations;  History  of  Roman  religion  and  philosophy;  essays 
and  orations  in  Latin« 

3.   Greek  Language  and  LitercAure, 

The  subjects  taught  in  this  depaitment  are  the  language,  literature, 
history,  geography  and  archaeology  of  ancient  Greece. 

In  teaching  the  language,  we  aim  to  enrich  the  student's  vocabulary, 
to  develop  within  him  a  power  of  interpretation  and  continuous  atten- 
tion, and  to  cultivate  the  accurate  and  fluent  use  of  words. 

Attention  is  given  to  tlie  application  of  grammatical  laws,  to  the  oral 
or  written  translation  of  Greek  into  English  and  English  into  Greek, 
the  distinction  of  synonyms,  the  comparison  of  idioms,  the  origin,  growth 
and  decay  in  the  form  and  sense  of  words,  together  with  the  laws  of 
their  interchange  among  the  cognate  tongues. 

In  the  higher  classes,  the  text  is  examined  with  more  special  refer- 
ence to  the  style,  subject-matter  and  spirit  of  the  author. 

The  study  of  the  history,  geography  and  archeology  is  pursued  not 
only  for  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  subjects,  but  also  to  give  a  just 
appreciation  of  the  age  and  spirit  of  the  authors  read,  and  thus  lift  the 
work  of  translation  up  from  the  mechanical  transfer  of  words,  to  the 
higher  study  of  humanity. 

Freshman  year.  —  First  term:  Owen's  Homer's  Iliad,  three  books; 
Hadley's  Greek  Grammar,  to  page  ?8,  with  special  reference 
to  dialectic  forms  of  words.  Second  term:  Felton's  selections  from  the 
Greek  Historians,  pages  412-457,  inclusive;  Hadley's  Grammar,  to  page 
200;  Arnold's  Greek  Prose  Composition,  the  first  twenty  exercises. 
Third  term:  Cbamplin's  Demosthenes  on  the  Crown ;  pages  1-39, 
inclusive;   Arnold's  Greek  Prose  composition,  continued. 

Sophomore  year.  —  First  term  :  Demosthenes  on  the  Crown,  con- 
tinued; Arnold's  Greek  Prose  Composition,  finished;  Goodwin's  Moods 
and  Tenses,  alternating,  during  the  term,  with  Greek  Prose  Composition. 
Third'  term :  Plato's  Apology,  or  CEdipus  Rex,  entire;  Goodwin's 
Moods  and  Tenses,  daily. 

Senior  year.  —  Second  term.  (Elective) :  Plato's  Apology,  or  (Edipus 
Rex;  Goodwin's  Moods  and  Tenses,  finished. 

4.  Modem  Languages. 

As  no  preliminary  study  of  these  languages  is  required,  it  is  necessary 
to  commence  with  the  rudiments.  From  the  very  outset,  through  the 
entire  course  of  instruction,  the  theoretical  and  practical  methods  are 
carried  hand  in  hand.     The  time  devoted  to  these  languages  is  divided 
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between  tracing  their  philological  features  and  their  relations  to  other 
cognate  Iffnguage?,  pursuing  various  practical  exercises  in  conversation 
and  writing,  and  the  study  of.  classical,  scientific  and  artistic .  literature. 

In  the  German  language,  the  first  year  is  devoted  to  Comfort's  Ger- 
man  Course  and  First  German  Reader.  The  second,  year  is  devoted  to 
the  same  author's  larger  German  reader,  and  Manual  of  German  Con- 
versation, and  to  the  reading  of  portions  of  "Weber's  History  of  Ger- 
man Literature,  and  of  William  Tell,  and  other  classic  dramas. 

In  the  French  language,  the  first  year  is  devoted  to  B6cher's  edition 
of  Otto's  French  Grammar,  and  to  the  reading  of  about  fifty  pages  of  De 
Fiva's  French 'Reader.  The  second  year,  to  reading  Duruy't  History 
of  France,  Demogeot's  History  of  French  Literature,  and  various  works 
of  the  classic  drama. 

In  the  Italian  language,  Cuore's  Grammar  is  employed,  and  Giudici's 
Italian  Literature,  and  various  classical  dramas  are  read. 

5.  Mathematics, 

Freshmen,  algebra :  Review  of  calculus  of  radicals  ;  ^quadratic  equa- 
tions; theory  of  indeterminate  co-efiicients;  binomial  theorism,  and  its 
application  to  the  development  of  functions;  theory  and  use  of  loga- 
rithms; indeterminate  analysis;  elements  of  the  theory  of  equations; 
Sturm's  Theorem,  and  Horner's  Method  of  Solving  Higher  Equations^ 
The  text-book  used  is  Olney 's  TJnivemty  Algebra.  Geometry :  Regular 
polygons;  measurement  of  the  circle;  maxima  and  minima  of  plane 
figures;  solid  and  spherical  geometry,  using  Chauvenet's  work. 

Sophomores,  trigonometry  (Olney's)  :  plane  and  spherical;  land  sur- 
veying and  leveling  (Davies'),  with  exercises  in  the  field.  General* 
geometry  (Olney's)  :  Construction  of  equations;  production  of  equa- 
tions of  plane  loci;  transformation  of  co-ordinates;  properties  of  the 
conic  sections.  Calculus  (Olney's)  differential :  Differentiation  of  func- 
tions of  a  single  variable;  Maclaunn's  and  Taylor's  Theorems  with 
Binomial  Theorem  and  Theory  of  Logarithms  deduced;  maxima  and 
minima  of  functions  of  a  single  variable;  evaluation  of  indeterminate 
form:  Integral:  Elementary  forms;  binomial  differentials;  rectification 
and  quadrature  of  plane  curves;  cubature  of  volumes  of  revolution. 

Juniors,  mechanics  (Peck's  University  edition),  elective  in  the  classi- 
cal and  Latin  scientific  courses,  required  in  the  scientific  course: 
Composition  of  forces;  center  of  gravity;  problems  in  construction ; 
d^iscussion  of  machines;  the  pendulum;  projectiles;  work;  composition 
of  rotations.  Astronomy  (Norton's  Enlarged  Work) :  Required  in  all 
the  courses;  elementary  principles;  determination  of  latitude,  longitude 
and  time;  precession;  aberration;  determination  of  the  elements  of  a 
planet's  orbit ;  computation  of  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun ;  eclipses, 
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with  the  computation  in  full  of  an  eclipse  of  the  moon.  Acoofitics 
and  Optics  (Bartlett's),  elective  in  the  classical  and  Latin  scientific 
courses,  required  in  the  scientific  course  :  Waves  ;  velocity  of  sound  in 
gases,  in  liquids ;  molecular  displacement ;  interference  of  sound ;  new 
divergence,  reflection  and  refraction  of  sound ;  deviation  of  light  at 
plane  and  spherical  surfaces;  optical  images;  .spherical  aberration; 
caustics ;  astigmatism ;  theory  of  the  telescope. 

6.   Chemistry  and  PhyHca. 

The  aim  of  the  course  of  instruction  in  this  department  is  to  furnish, 
by  appropriate  experiments  and  observations,  facts  from  which  the 
principles  of  the  science  are  deduced,  and  to  illustrate  by  a  properly 
selected  series  of  experiments  the  methods  of  original  research  and 
investigation  of  natural  phenomena.  It  will  be  an  object,  also,  to 
group  together  and  combine  the  various  truths  exhibited,  so  that  to  the 
thinking  mind  they  may  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  mere  collection  of 
curious  facts,  but  as  related  and  dependent  truths  that  form  parts  of 
one  great  and  harmonious  whole. 

It  is  believed  that  by  this  plan  physical  science  will  be  made  greatly 
serviceable  as  an  educational  agency  in  quickening  the  powers  of  obser- 
vation, in  guiding  the  judgment,  in  eliciting  thought,  and  thus  develop- 
.ing  and  training  the  mind. 

Instruction  in  physics  will  be  embraced  in  a  course  of  lectures,  which, 
during  the  first  term  of  the  Sophomore  year,  will  be  confined  to  the  laws 
of  solids,  liquids  and  gases ;  the  second  term  to  heat,  and  the  third  to 
light  and  electricity. 

In  chemistry,  which  runs  through  the  Junior  year  of  each  course,  the 
first  term's  instruction  will  be  devoted  to  the  history  of  chemistry,  chemi- 
cal philosophy,  stoichiometry  and  the  univalent  elements ;  the  second 
and  third  terms  to  the  remaining  groups  of  elements.  These  lectures 
will  be  illustrated  by  experiments,  and  will  be  attended  by  thorough 
reviews  and  examinations. 

Students  in  analytical  chemistry  will  be  admitted  to  the  chemical 
laboratory,  and  furnished  with  the  necessary  material  and  apparatus, 
and  will  conduct- with  their  own  hands  a  systematic  course  of  analysis 
under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  professor  of  the  department 

To  those  desiring  it  instruction  will  be  given  in  chemical  technology, 
blow-pipe  examinations  and  toxicological  investigations. 

This  course.  It  will  be  seen,  is  designed  to  make  thoroughly  scientific 
and  practical  students. 
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7.   Geology^  Zoology  and  Botany. 

The  subject  of  physiology  occupies  the  attention  of  students,  in  all 
the  courses,  one  hour  a  week  through  the  Freshman  year.  Instruction 
is  given  in  structural  and  systematic  zoology  two  hours  a  week  during 
the  first  and  second  terms,  which  the  scientific  Sophomores  are  required 
to  attend,  and  which  is  elective  with  Juniors  in  the  Latin  scientific 
course  and  Seniors  in  the  classical  course.  The  method  is  chiefly  by 
familiar  lectures  and  conversations,  but  the  student  is  also  required  to 
read  such  works  as  Agassiz  and  Gould's  Zoology,  Milne-Edwards'  Zoolo- 
gie  (or  the  same  in  Knox's  translation),  and  Tenney's  Natural  History. 
More  advanced  students  in  zoology  will  use  in  the  laboratory  Coues' 
Key  to  North  American  Birds,  Packard's  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insects, 
and  the  Smithsonian  Manuals  on  Mammals,  Fishes,  Insects,  and  Land 
and  Fresh  Water  Mollusca. 

Botany  is  taken  up  in  the  third  term  by  the  Sophomores  of  the  Latin 
scientific  and  scientific  courses,  occupying  two  hours  a,  week.  Instruction 
is  given  largely  in  the  form  of  familiar  lectures,  but  the  student  is 
required  to  read  Gray's  Lessons  in  Botany,  or  some  equivalent.  In 
systematic  botany  the  student  works,  with  plant  in  hand,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  instructor,  .and  Gray's  Manual  is  required  for  constant 
reference. 

Geology  is  required  three  hours  a  week  in  all  the  courses  during  the 
first  term,  and  two  hours  during  the  second  term  of  the  Senior  year. 
The  instruction  during  the  first  term  is  directed  largely  to  the  data  of 
the  science,  and  is  imparted  in  the  form  of  familiar  lectures,  with  suit- 
able illustrations  of  various  kinds.  The  work  of  the  second  term  is  a 
comprehensive  and  systematic  review  of  the  great  doctrines  of  the 
science,  leaving  the  less  essential  details  in  the  background.  In  the 
geological  laboratory,  students  sufficiently  advanced  will  be  permitted 
to  handle  the  specimens  exhibited  in  the  museum^  and  engage  in  litholo- 
^cal  and  paleontological  investigations.  The  text-book  used  in  the 
general  subject  is  Dana's  Manual.  Steele's  Fourteen  Weeks  in  Geology 
and  Winchell's  Sketches  of  Creation,  or  Dawson's  Story  of  the  Earth 
and  Man,  are  recommended  for  general  reviews.  Fo/  more  advanced 
students  Cotta's  Manual  of  Lithology,  Picket's  Paleontology  and  other 

mrorks  will  be  recommended. 

« 

8.  .History. 

History  is  studied  in  its  principles  as  well  as  its  facts.  To  familiarize 
^he  student  with  the  best  methods  of  study,  and  to  suggest  appropriate 
oourses  of  historical  reading,  are  among  the  important  objects  aitoied  at. 
nChe  instruction  is  both  by  lecture  and  text-book. 

Freshman  year. —  During  the  first  term  lectures  are  given  on  '*  histori- 
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cal  propaedeutics,"  in  which  the  methods  of  historic  study  and  writing 
are  examined,  and  the  necessary  auxiliaries  of  history  —  chronology, 
geography,  genealogy  and  ethnography — are  discussed  in  their  charac- 
ter and  application.  During  the  second  and  third  terms  "  Rawlinson's 
Ancient  History  "  (except  the  portions  on  Greece  and  Rome)  is  studied. 
Special  attention  is  directed  to  the  valuable  authorities  mentioned  by 
this  author,  and' their  scope  and  relative  value  are  estimated. 

Sophomore  year. — During  the  first  terra,  twenty-four  lectures  are 
given  on  the  causes  and  consequences  of  the  down-fall  of  the  Roman 
empire;  the  rise- and  influence  of  the  Christian  church;  Mohammed  and 
Mohammedanism;  Charlemagne  as  warrior,  legislator  and  man;  the 
causes,  extent  and  consequences  of  the  crusades;  the  rise,  growth  and 
influence  of  the  free  cities;  etc.,  etc.  In  connection  wilh  these  lectures, 
the  class  read  assigned  portions  of  "  Hallam's  Middle  Ages,"  specially 
chapters  II  and  IX.  During  the  second  and  third  terms,  Taylor  s 
'*  Manual  of  Modern  History  "  is  used  as  a  text  book.  The  reformation 
and  po8t-reformati6n  history  is  examined.  In  addition  to  the  text-book, 
during  the  second  term,  twelve  lectures  on  the  "  growth  of  the  French 
constitution,"  are  given;  and  during  the  third  term,  twelve  lectnres  on 
American  Colonial  History.  Throughout  the  year,  dissertations  and 
portraitures  of  important  historical  characters  are  prepared  by  the 
class. 

Junior  and  Senior  years. —  The  instruction  in  these  years  is  entirely  by 
lecture.  Interesting  special  courses  are  accessible  to  both  classes. 
Much  attention  is  given  to  the  examination  of  the  great  revolutions  of 
modem  times,  since  these  have  a  special  charm  for  the  general  student, 
the  statesman  and  the  philosopher.  The  twelve  lectures  on  the 
"philosophy  of  history,"  are  designed,  primarily,  to  summarize  the 
principles  and  laws  that  have  been  discovered  and  illustrated  daring 
the  preceding  years. 

9.  .^Esthetics. 

Weekly  lectures  are  given  on  Esthetics  during  the  first  term,  and  on 
the  history  of  fine  arts  during  the  second  and  third  terms  of  the  Senior 
year.  The  appliances  of  the  College  of  Pine  Arts  are  employed  to  illos- 
trate  these  lectures.  , 

Students  in  the  scientific  and  Latin  scientific  courses  are  required,  and 
students  in  the  classical  course  may  elect,  to  attend  the  classes  in  the 
College  of  the  Fine  Arts  for  two  hours  a  week  during  one  terra,  in  each 
of  the  following  branches :  Free-hand  drawing,  mechanical  draughting, 
and  architectural  draughting.  Students  in  the  scientific  course  are  also 
required  to  attend  classes  in  perspective  drawing  two  hours  a  week 
during  the  second  and  third  terms  of  the  Sophomore  year. 
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10.    Elocution. 

Freshman.  —  Class  meets  once  a  week:  Principles  of  elocution;  vocal 
drill;  gesticulation;  posture.  Three  essays  a  term,  of  not  less  than  500 
words-  each,  on  the  subjects  of  the  daily  studies,  to  be  handed  to  the 
instructor  in  elocution. 

Sophomore.  —  Class  meets  once  a  week:  Declamations  and  readings 
—  each  student  being  required  to  declaim  twice  a  term,  and  to  present 
three  essays  a  term,  of  not  less  than  700  words  each. 

Juniors.  —  Class  meets  once  a  week: "  Each  student  required  to  write 
and  deliver  before  the  class  each  term  three  original  orations  of  not  less 
than  700  words  each. 

Seniors.  —  Two  original  orations  of  not  less  than  1,000  words  each  are 
required  to  be  delivered  in  chapel,  before  the  college  by  each  student, 
in  each  of  the  first  two  terms.  In  the  third  term,  each  student  is  required 
to  present  a  Commencement  oration  of  1,000  words,  on  or  before  the 
first  of  May.  From  these  orations  selections  will  be  made  for  delivery 
at  Commencement. 

Arrangements  may  be  made  for  exercises  in  extemporaneous  speaking. 

All  declamations,  orations  and  essays  provided  for  above,  will  be 
presented  on  days  previously  appointed  by  the  instructor  in  elocution. 
Ladies,  if  they  prefer,  are  permitted  to  substitute  essays  and  readings 
for  orations  and  declamations. 

Occasional  public  rehearsals  of  any  of  the  classes  may  be  arranged. 

11.  Metaphysics  and  Logic, 

I.  —  In  this  department  it  is  designed  by  lectures  and  the  use  of  text- 
books, to  trace  briefly  the  history  of  mental  science,  and  by  class  discus- 
sion, by  essays  upon  appointed  themes,  and  by  a  course  of  selected  read- 
ing, to  render  the  student  familiar  with  the  characteristic  principles  of 
the  leading  historic  systems. 

Tlie  text-book's  in  use  are  as  follows  : 

Junior  year.  —  Second  term :  The  Human  Intellect,  Porter.  Third 
term :     Porter's  Human  Intellect,  finished. 

II.  Senior  year.  —  Third  term :  Morell's  History  of  Modern  Phil- 
osophy. Bowen's  Logic  is  studied  during  the  first  and  second  tei*ms  of 
the  Junior  year.  To  the  class  are  assigned  frequent  exercises  in  classifica- 
tion argumentations  and  method.  During  the  third  term,  twelve 
lectures  are  given  on  the  '*  History  of  Logic  in  the  West." 

12.  Sthics  and  Christian  Evidences. 

In   the  department  of  ethics  and  Christian  evidences,  the  subjects 
are  taught  by  text-books  and  lectures. 
Senior  year.  —  First  term:   Whewell's  Elements  of  Morality,  first 
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volame.  Second  term:  Hopkins'  Evidences  of  Christianity.  Third 
term :  Hopkins'  Evidences  of  Christianity,  continXied. 

Religious  Observancbs.  —  All  the  stadents  assemble  daily  for  morn- 
ing devotions  in  the  chapeL  The  exercises  consist  of  the  singing  of  a 
hymn,  the  reading  of  the  sacred  scriptures  and  prayer. 

Students  are  also  required  to  attend  religious  worship  regularly,  at 
least  once  on  the  Sabbath. 

In  the  College  of  Fine  Arts,  the  following  is  a  description  of  the 
studies  pursued,  in  addition  to  a  part  of  the  work  described  above. 
Also  the  students  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  have  opportunity  to 
avail  themselves  of  a  part  of  the  special  studies  of  the  College  of  Fine 
Arts. 

The  courses  of  study  already  established  include  systematic  and  pro- 
gressive instruction  in  the  theory,  the  history,  and  the  practice  of 
architecture,  painting  and  engraving,  and  in  those  branches  of  mathe- 
matics,  natural  science,  history,  language  and  philosophy,  which  bear 
most  intimately  and  directly  upon  these  arts,  and  without  a  knowledge 
of  which  success  in  the  higher  domains  of  art  is  impossible.  The  other 
colleges  of  the  university  furnish  excellent  opportunities  to  those  stu- 
dents who  may  desire  to  pursue  other  studies  related  to  the  fine  arts 
than  those  included  in  the  courses  of  this  college. 

The  professors  are  proficient  and  practical  workers  in  their  several 
departments.  The  students  will  have  access  to  their  studios  and  offices, 
and  will  have  opportunity  of  witnessing  works  of  art  and  edifices  in 
process  of  completion  by  their  hands  or  under  their  direction. 

It  will  be  the  aim  to  develop  the  talents  of  the  students  in  such  a  way 
that  each  student  shall  retain  his  individuality  of  character  and  manner, 
rather  than  with  the  purpose  of  molding  all  after  the  same  arbitrary 
method. 

Fbbk-hand  Drawing.  —  Free-hand  drawing  is  taught  extensively  in 
all  the  bourses,  as  giving  the  only  basis  for  accuracy  in  observing  natare 
and  art,  and  for  freedom  uid  precision  in  delineating  and  executing 
designs.  Free-hand  drawing  is  continued  as  a  required  exercise  during 
nearly  the  entire  courses  in  painting  and  engraving. 

A  large  collection  of  copies  has  already  been  formed  from  among  the 
best  series  that  are  employed  in  the  various  art  schools  of  England,  France 
and  Germany.  These  include  every  variety  of  subjects,  such  as  flowers, 
^  fruit,  foliage,  landscape,  animals,  the  human  figure,  artistic  anatomy, 
classical  compositions,  household  furniture,  architectural  ornamentation 
and  designs  for  various  branches  of  industrial  art.  Drawing  from 
objects,  from  nature,  from  memory,  and  from  original  designs  is  intro- 
duced in  such  variety,  sequence  and  extent,  as  may  be  fitting  to  each 
individual  student.    While  instruction  is  given  to  all  in  the  use  of  the 
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lead-pencil,  the  pen,  charcoal,  crayon,  in*dia  ink  and  sepia,  the  students 
are  left  largely  to  their  own  tastes  in  the  selection  of  the  chief  instrn- 
ment  and  manner  of  executing  their  own  drawings. 

Architsctubal  Draughting.  —  Under  this  general  term  in  the 
schedule  of.  studies  is  included  instruction  in  the  following  subjects : 
The  use  of  draughting  instruments ;  the  drawing  of  plans,  elevations, 
sections,  ornaments,  details  and  working  drawings  ;  the  principles  -of 
taste  in  their  application  to  architectural  composition ;  the  study  of 
executed  works  and  of  works  in  progress,  aiid  the  sketching  of  com- 
pleted buildings ;  the  appropriate  and  economical  use  of  building  mate- 
rials ;  the  principles  and  processes  of  construction ;  the  laws  and  usages 
in  drawing  up  contracts  and  specifications,  in  making  estimates  and 
measurements,  and  in  superintending  the  erection  of  buildings.  These 
subjects  will  be  introduced  in  such  sequence  as  may  be  found  desirable 
with  particular  students  and  classes.  Special  instruction  will  also  be 
given  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  decorative  art,  and  of  landscape 
gardening  and  architecture. 

Oil  Painting. —As  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  modem  painters 
devote  themselves  mostly  to  painting  in  oil  colors,  much  longer  time  is 
appropiiated  in  the  curriculum  to  instruction  in  oil  painting  than  in 
water-color  painting.  With  such  students  as  may  prefer  it,  however, 
an  equivalent  time  may  be  substituted,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  study  in 
water  colors  instead  of  oil  colors.  Instruction  will  be  given  in  the.ilse 
of  colors,  the  principles  of  technical  execution,  and  the  laws  of  compo- 
sition. At  the  same  time  students  will  be  left  to  develop  originality 
and  individuality  of  style,  and  to  decide  whether  they  shall  devote  them- 
selves to  any  particular  branch  of  painting,  such  as  flower,  fruit,  animal^ 
still  life,  portrait,  genre  or  landscape  painting,  or  whether  they  shall 
divide  their  time  between  several  of  these  branches. 

Photographt. — As  a  valuable,  if  not  an  indispensable  aid  to  the 
architect,  and  more  especially  to  the  painter,  photography  is  included 
in  the  studies  of  both  curriculums.  A  photographic  studio  will  soon  be 
provided,  furnished  with  all  the  latest  improvements  in  the  ai't.  Mean- 
time instruction  will  be  given  at  the  studio  of  the  professor  having 
cbarge  of  this  department.  Any  person  wishing  to  secure  a  complete 
education  as  a  photographic  artist  ihay  substitute  extended  practice  in 
this  art,  for  a  large  portion  of  the  study  appropriated  to  oil  painting,  in 
tlie  course  in  painting,  and  on  completing  this  course  may  receive  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  painting. 

Esthbtics.  — Instruction  is  given  by  lectures  in  the  general  principles 
of  the  science  of  esthetics,  the  principles  of  criticism  which  apply  espe- 
cially to  architecture  and  painting  being  also  treated  more  at  length  in 
separate  courses  of  lectures. 
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HiBTOEY  OP  THE  FiNB  Arts.-^  A  course  of  lectures  will  be  given  upon 
the  history  of  the  fine  arts  in  outline,  in  which  will  be  traced  the  lead- 
ing features  of  the  fine  arts,  as  a  whole,  as  they  have  manifested  them- 
selves in  human  history,  and  the  relation  which  these  arts  have  held  to 
other  elements  of  civilization.  Courses  will  be  given  upon  the  special 
history  of  architecture,  sculpture,  painting  and  engraving. 

Classical  Mythology  and  Abch^olooy. —  Courses  of  lectures  will 
be  given  upon  the  mythology  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  Greeks  and 
Romans,  with  special  reference  to  their  illustration  in  ancient  art,  and 
upon  the  leading  features  of  classical  archaeology,  and  the  geographical 
distribution  of  monuments  of  ancient  art. 

Chbistlan  and  Mjbdi^val  Aschjbology.  —  Courses  of  lectures  will 
be  given  upon  Christian  archaeology,  in  which  will  be  traced  the  origin 
and  development  of  symbolism  and  the  illustration  of  Christian  doctrine 
in  the  fine  arts,  and  upon  the  general  principles  of  medieval  archseology. 

Essays.  —  Daring  the  first  and  the  second  terms  of  the  Senior  year, 
each  student  will  present  three  essays  upon  subjects  relating  to  the  fine 
arts,  each  essay  of  not  less  tlian  than  six  hundred  words  in  length. 
During  the  last  term  of  the  Senior  year  each  student  will  present  a 
thesis  of  not  less  than  a  thousand  words  in  length,  upon  some  subjects 
relating  to  the  fine  arts,  written  upon  paper  of  uniform  size,  to  be  pre- 
served in  the  archives  of  the  college. 

Art  Lttbbaturs.  —  A  course  of  lectures  will  be.  given  upon  the 
encyclopaedia  of  art  literature,  consisting  of  critical  i^marks  and  dis- 
sertations upon  the  characteristic  features,  the  relative  value,  the  date, 
and  place  of  publication,  the  present  cost,  and  the  authorship  of  the 
most  important  publications,  both  books  and  periodicals,  which  have 
been  issued  in  Europe  and  America  upon  esthetics,  and  the  history, 
theory  and  practice  of  the  formative  arts. 

Related  Studies.  —  The  proximity  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
renders  it  possible  to  insert  in  the  curriculums  of  this  college,  selections 
of  such  studies  as  are  essential  to  the  complete  education  of  the  archi- 
tect and  painter,  both  as  an  artist  and  as  a  person  of  general  culture. 
The  following  studies  have  been  thus  added  to  one  or  both  of  the 
curriculums,  as  is  shown  on  pages  70  and  71 :  Mathematics,  algebra, 
geometry,  trigonometry  and  Surveying,,  analytical  geometry,  calculus, 
analytical  mechanics.  Natural  science:  Physics,  chemistry,  physiology, 
natural  history,  botany,  geology,  physical  geography.  Languages:  Ger- 
man, French  Italian.  History :  Ancient  medisBval  and  modern  hbtory 
of  civilization,  history  of  philosophy,  philosophy  of  history.  English 
Literature  :  rhetoric,  elocution,  political  economy.  To  a  limited  extent, 
the  equivalent  in  other  studies  having  a  direct  relation  to  the  fine  arts 
may  be  substituted  for  a  portion  of  the  above  studies. 
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The  College  of  Pbysiciaaa  and  Surgeons  offera  excellent  opportunity 
to  flucb  students  as  may  desire  to  make  more  extensive  studies  in  human 
and  comparative  anatomy. 

Museum. — As  a  nucleus  to  a  museum  there  have  been  procured  from 
Europe  several  thousand  engravings,  photographs  and  cbromo-litho- 
graphs,  illustrating  the  methods  of  production,  and  many  of  the  chief 
historic  works  in  architecture,  sculpture,  painting  and  the  industrial 
urts.  A  full-sized  plaster  cast  of  the  statue  of  Apollo  Belvidere  has 
been  presented  to  the  college  by  Professor  WinchelL  A  box  o£ 
Min ton's  encaustic  tiles  has  been  presented  by  the  American  agents, 
Messrs.  Coates  <fe  Miller,  of  New  York.  A  sufficient  number  of 
architectural  and  other  casts  has  been  procured  to  meet  the  immediate 
wants  of  the  college. 

Ltbbabt  and  Reading  Room.  —  As  a  nucleus  to  a  library  of  the  fine 
arts,  a  number  of  valuable  books  and  periodicals  have  already  been 
gathered,  to  which  additions  will  be  made  from  time  to  time,  as  circum- 
stances shall  permit.  A  large  number  of  the  most  important  art  jour- 
nals from  European  countries '  are  supplied  to  the  reading  room,  thus, 
enabling  the  students  to  have  access  to  the  latest  criticisms  in  art,  and 
to  information  concerning  all  important,  recent  works  upon  this  subject. 

Esthetic  Society.  —  The  students  of  the  college  have  organized  an 

"  Esthetic  Society,"  which  holds  meetings  at  stated  times  for  mutual 

improvement  and  esthetic  and  social  culture.     During  the  spring  and 

fall    terms,   sketching  excursions  are  taken   by  the  society  amid  the 

scenery  which  abounds  in  the  environs  and  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of 

Syracuse. 

8,    Examinations. 

The  requirements  for  admission  as  published  in  the  annual  catalogue 

are  as  follows: 

1.   Classicdl  Course, 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  class  are  required  to  pass  a 
written  examination  in  the  following  studies: 

(1.)  English  grammar.  —  Kerl's  comprehensive,  entire  or  its  equiva- 
lent. 

(2.)  Geography.  —  Modem  geography,  physical  and  civil  and  ancient 
geography,  particularly  that  of  Italy,  Greece  and  Asia  minor,  as  given 
in  Allen's  classical  hand-book  or  Baird's  manual. 

(3.)  History.  —  United  States  history,  from  the  discovery  of  America 
to  the  close  of  the  war  of  1812.  LiddelPs  History  of  Rome,  from  the 
founding  of  the  city  to  the  second  Punic  war.  Smith's  larger  history  of 
Greece,  the  first  fourteen  chapters. 

'  (4.)  Mathematics.  —  Arithmetic,  entire.  Algebra,  fundamental 
rules,  fractions,  simple  equations,  elimination,  involution  and  evolution, 
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and  the  caloalas  of  radicals,  as  treated  in  Robinson's  New  IJniversitj 
Algebra  or  its  equivalent.  Plane  geometry,  the  first  ^y^  books  of 
Davies'  Legendre  or  their  equivalent. 

(5.)  Natural  philosophy.  — Rolfe  and  Gillet  or  its  equivalent. 

(6.)  Latin.  —  Latin  grammar;  four  books  of  CsBsar's  commentaries; 
four  orations  of  Cicero  against  Catiline;  Sallust's  Catiline;  six  books  of 
the  ^neid,  with  special  reference  to  the  prosody;  Allen's  Latin 
Composition,  twenty  lessors.  The  requisite  amount  of  Roman  history 
and  of  Latin  prose  must  in  no  case  be  omitted,  as  the  college  coarse 
begins  in  each  at  the  points  indicated. 

(7.)  Greek.  —  Greek  grammar ;  three  books  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis; 
two  books  of  the  Iliad,  with  special  reference  to  prosody. 

2.  Latin  Scientific  Course. 
Candidates  for  admission  are  examined  in  the  studies  required  for  the 
classical  course;  excepting  the  Greek. 

'  3.   Ghreek  ScienHfic  Course. 
Candidates  for  admission  are  examined  in  the  studies  required  for 
the  classical  course,  excepting  the  Latin. 

4.  Scientific  Course. 

Candidates  for  the  scientific  course  are  examined  in  the  studies  named 
in  (1);  (2),  except  ancient  geography;  (3)  except  ancient  history;  (4); 
(5);  and  in  one  of  the*  Latin  authors  named  in  (6). 

Those  persons  who  do  not  desire  to  complete  either  of  the  regular 
courses  of  study,  may  take  a'  select  course  and  recite  in  such  college 
classes  as  their  qualifications  will  permit.  They  will  be  expected  to 
attend  such  general  exercises  as  may  be  assigned  .them,  and  be  subject 
to  all  the  general  rxde^  of  the  college,  and  will  be  expected  to  select 
work  enough  to  occupy  aH  their  time. 

Candidates  for  advanced  standing  are  examined  in  the  studies  pre- 
viously pursued  by  the  classes  which  they  propose  to  enter,  or  mast 
give  evidence  that  they  have  pursued  an  equivalent  amount  of  study. 
Certificates  of  good  character  will  be  required. 

9.  Mode  of  Instbuction. 

All  the  students  are  required  to  study  faithfully  text-books,  and  are 

examined  daily  in  the  same  at  least  once,  and  usually  twice  or  thnce, 

though  many  lectures  are  interspersed,  and  the  students  are  required  to 

make  abstracts  of  the  lectures  they  hear,  and  to  be  examined  on  the 

subjects  of  the  same. 

10.  Discipline. 

Scarcely  any  is  needed.    The  good  behavior  of  the  students  has  been 

marked  and  creditable. 

No  printed  schedule  of  statutes  or  by-laws  is  in  use. 
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11.  Dbscbiftion  and  Yalub  of' Buildings. 

The  main  building  is  an  elegant  stone  structure  four  stories  in  hight, 
174  feet  long  and  ninety-six  feet  wide.  It  is  used  for  professors'  rooms, 
lecture  rooms,  library  and  museum  rooms,  and  other  public  purposes. 
The  students  find  pleasant  homes  among  the  people,  and  board  more 
economically  and  pleasantly  than,  though  dormitories  were  furnished. 

The  lands  abont  the  building  belonging  to  the  university  constitute  a 
beautiful  campus  of  fifty  acres. 

The  medical  college  has  two  convenient  brick  buildings  nearer  the 
center  of  the  city. 

The  library  has  fully  8,000  excellent  bound  volumes,  well  chosen,  with 
no  rubbish  or  useless  books,  and  fully  1,000  unbound  pamphlets,  all  in 
good  condition.  Connected  with  it  is  a  well-stocked  reading  room  open 
daily. 

The  chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus  is  modem  and  is  worth 
about  $10,000.     The  library  is  valued  at  $20,000. 

12.    COLLEaS  FSOPEBTT. 

The  most  of  this  is  in  the  form  of  subscriptions,  some  of  which  bear 
interest,  and  sonie  not;  some  of  which  are  not  yet  available  and  some  of 
which  are  available.  It  is  therefore  impossible  at  present  to  give  an 
exact  account  of  it.    The  last  report  of  the  financial  agent  was  as  follows: 

ASSKTS  OP  THB   SyBACUSK  UNTVBBSrrY. 

Subscriptions  bearing  interest $69 ,  835  00 

Railroad  and  Cazenovia  loan  bonds 8,900  00 

Snbscdptions  payable  without  interest 9, 843  00 

Other  subscriptions  and  obligations 83 ,  400  00 

University  block  in  Syracuse 60,000  00 

House  and  lot  and  property  in  Washington 25 ,000  00 

House  and  lot  in  Spencerport 5,000  00 

Land  in  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin 20,000  00 

Land  in  Pennsylvania. 10,000  00 

Land  in  Iowa 2,600  00 

House  and  lot  in  Oneonta 800  00 

Land  near  Elmira 5,500  00 

Land  near  Elmira 1 ,500  00 

Lot  in  Gloversville. 250  00 

The  land  and  buildings  occupied  by  the  university  are 

valued  at \ 300,000  bo 

Total  assets $637,628  00 
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13.  Dbbts. 

There  is  a  debt  of  $100,000  on  the  nniveEBity  land  and  main  building, 

provided  for  by  a  subscription  of  $100,000  made  by  Philo  Remington 

of  Ilion,  N.  Y. 

14.  Revenue. 

Amount  charged  for  tuition  oif  students,  which  has  been 

collected  during  said  year $5,308  27 

Interest  or  income  of  permanent  funds  and  subscriptions,  19,828  04 

From  fees  in  laboratory  and  for  graduation \ ....  .    628  75 

$25,765  06 
15.    ExPBNDrrUBB. 

For  salaries $24,000  00 

Library  apparatus,  insurance,  etc.,  about 8,000  00 

$32,000  00 

I  » — 

16.  Tabulae  Statement. 

Number  of  colleges  in  the  university 3 

Number  of  courses  of  study  in  the  two  colleges  of  liberal 

and  fine  arts 6 

Number  of  professors 8 

Number  of  tutors  5 

Number  of  collegiate  students  (exclusive  of  medical)  dur- 

iug  the  last  year 175 

Number  of  graduates 49 

Whole  number  of  graduates 312 

Value  of  college  buildings  and  grounds $300,000  00 

Value  of  library  and  apparatus 30,000  00 

Value  of  other  college  property *.  250,000  00 

Revenue  for  the  last  collegiate  year 25, 765  06 

Expenditure  for  the  last  year 32,000  00 

Debts.  —  None  not  provided  for  by  subscription. 

17.  Pkicb  of  TurrioN. 

Twenty  dollars  a  term,  or  sixty  dollars  a  year,  in  the  college  of  liberal 
arts;  thirty-three  and  a  third  dollars  a  term,  $100  a  year,  in  the  college 
of  fine  arts.  No  other  charges  are  made  except  twenty  dollars  on  gradu- 
ation. 

18.  Closb  of  Rbpobt. 

This  report  is  made  out  by  the  <$hancellor  by  authority  of  the  trusteeA. 

E.  O.  HAVEN, 

Chancellor  of  Syrcicuae  UhiversUy, 
June  27,  1876. 
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XXm.  ST.  BONAVENTURE'S  COLLEGE,  ALLEGANY, 

CATTARAUGUS  COUNTY. 

To  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York: 

The  trustees  of  St.  Bonaventure's  College,  Allegany,  N.  Y.,  in  compli- 
ance with  a  requisition  of  the  Regents  of  the  University,  respectfully 
gnbmit  the  following  as  their  annual  report  for  the  collegiate  year  end- 
ing June  22,  1876: 

1.  NuMBRB  AND  Description  of  Frofbssobships. 

The  professorships  in  said  college  during  the  said  year  were  the 
following : 

K  Ethics,  Logic  and  Metaphysics.    2.  Latin  and  Greek.    3.  French  and 

German.    4.  Natural  Philosophy  and  Higher  Mathematics.    5.  Rhetoric 

and  General  Literature.     6.  Elocution  and  Composition.     7.  Belles-Let- 

tres.     8.  Chemistry  and  Natural  History.     0.  Geometry  and  Algebra. 

10.  History. 

2.  Trustees. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  college  trustees,  with  their  respective 
places  of  residence : 
Very  Rev.  Charles  Da  Nazzano,  O.  S.  P.,  Allegany,  N.  Y. 
Very  Rev.  James  Titta,  O.  S.  F.,  New  York  city. 
Rev.  Michael  Rebaudi,  O.  S.  F.,  Allegany,  N.  Y. 
Rev.  Leo  Da  Saracena,  O.  S.  F.,  Winsted,  Conn. 
Rev.  Eugene  Dickovich,  O.  S.  F.,  New  York  city. 
Rev.  Tranquillino  Da  Monselice,  O.  S.  F.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Rev.  Theophilus  Pospisilick,  O.  S.  F.,  Allegany,  N.  Y. 
Rev.  Boniface  Bragantini,  O.  S.  F.,  Allegany,  N.  Y. 
Rev.  Anacletns  Da  Roccagorga,  O.  S.  F.,  Allegany,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  Thomas  Devereux,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

3.  Faculty  akd  othrr  Coxxbgs  Officers. 

The  faculty  and  other  college  officers  charged  with  the  duty  of  giving 
pablic  instruction  in  said  college  during  said  year  consisted  of  the 
following : 

Very  Rev.  Charles  Da  Nazzano,  O.  S.  F.,  President. 

Rev.  Boniface  Bragantini,  O.  S.  F.,  Vice-President. 

Rev.  Michael  Rebaudi,  O.  S.  F.,  Professor  of  Ethics,  Logic  and 
Metaphysics. 

Bro.  Angelus,  first  prefect  of  studies.  Professor  of  Geometry  and 
Algebra. 
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Mr.  Peter  Kelly,  Professor  of  Latin,  Greek  and  General  Literature. 

Mr.  John  Roser,  Professor  of  German,  Frencli  and  Greek. 

Mr.  John  Ruddy,  Professor  of  Latin,  Rhetoric  and  Composition. 

Bro.  Joachim,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry  and  Natu- 
ral History. 

Bro.  Lewis,  Professor  of  Latin,  Belles-Lettres  and  Book-keeping. 

Bro.  Francis,  Prof  essor  of  Elocution,  History  and  Higher  Mathematics. 

Bro.  Bemardine,  Professor  of  History,  Geography  and  Astronomy. 

Mr.  William  Krampf,  Professor  of  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Musia 

There  were  ten  other  professors  and  teachers  engaged  in  the  prepar- 
atory and  commercial  departments  during  the  year.  Ahout  $1,000  were 
given  as  a  salary.  Those  who  have  the  direction  of  the  college  serve  it 
gratuitously. 

4.    NUHBBB  OF  StUDKNTS. 

The  total  number  of  students  during  the  said  year  exclusive  of  those 
in  the  theological  department  was  110.  Of  this  number  four  left  during 
the  year  to  pursue  various  avocations.    There  remained  at  the  close  106. 

The  maximum  age  was  thirty;  the  minimum  twelve;  average  age, 
eighteeen. 

6.  Classification  of  Students. 

First  class.  Senior 8 

Second  class. 12 

Third  class 15 

Fourth  class \*l 

Preparatory  department 33 

Commercial  department 25 

110 
Left  during  the  year ^ 

Remaining  at  the  close  of  the  year 106 

6.  Academic  Degbebs. 

The  degree  of  A.  B.  was  conferred  on  William  J.  Kenny,  Hyde  Park, 
Penn. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  closing  entertainment  at  St.  Bonaven- 

ture's  College,  Thursday  June  22,  1876: 

ORDER  OF  EXERCISES. 

OVERTURE  —  "Vacation  Quickstep/  * College BmmL 

DISCOURSE— "Christian  Philosophy" Thomas  Cliike. 

CHORUS  — "The  Chapel" Krautzer,  Ph.  A. 

DISCOURSE— "Human  Liberty" :..  William  J.  Keony. 

SPRING  WALTZ CoUegeBand. 

DISCOURSE— "Our  Centennial" Edward  Kelly. 
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CENTENNIAL  MEDLEY Orchestra. 

DIALOGUE  —  "  The  School  of  the  World  " Lloyd  Morris  and  George  M0II07. 

SONG  AND  CHORUS  —  "Cousin  Jedediah " Thompson,  Ph.  A. 

Ckmftrring  cf  Deffrees^  Award  of  Medals  and  Premivmi, 

CHORUS— "Under Every  Tree  Top" Kohlan,Ph.  A. 

VALEDICTORY— MichaelJ.  0*Donnell. 

SONG  AND  CHORUS— "Pare well" Barker,  Ph!  A. 

ADDRESS  TO  THE  STUDENTS, 

Rt  Rev.  Stephen  V.  Ryan,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

FnrALB. 
MARCH— Triumph    CoUegeBand. 

7.  College  Terms  ob  Sessions. 

There  were  two  terms  or  sessions  in  said  college  during  said  year : 
the  first  term  commencing  on  the  first  Monday  in  September,  1875,  and 
ending  on  the  Ist  of  Febraary,  1876;  and  the  second  term  commencing 
on  the  2d  of  February,  1876,  and  ending  on  the  twenty-second  of  June, 
being  the  day  of  the  closing  exercises.  Vacation  during  the  months  of 
July  and  August,  and  two  weeks  at  Christmas. 

8.  Subjects  or  Courses  op  Studt. 

The  course  of  study  pursued  in  this  college  is  classical  and  commer- 
ciaL  The  classical  course  of  six  years  embraces  the  Greek,  Latin, 
English  (French,  German  and  Italian  languages  optional),  rhetoric, 
poetry,  elocution,  natural  history,  descriptive  geography,  mythology, 
ancient  and  modem  history,  English  literature,  drawing,  phonography 
(corresponding  and  reporting  style),  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry, 
trigonometry  (plane  and  spherical),  surveying,  navigation,  conic  sec- 
tions, calculus,  chemistry^  natural,  intellectual  and  moral  philosophy, 
astronomy  and  physics. 

Studies  in  the  course  are  arranged  as  follows : 

Preparatory  class.  —  English:  Brown's  First  Lines,  and  exercises. 
Latin:  Bullions'  Grammar,  Historia  Sacra  (Thomond).  Arithmetic: 
Davies'  (Intermediate).  Book-keeping:  (Crittenden).  Writing:  Lessons 
in  penmanship.    Christian  doctrine. 

First  year.  —  English:  Brown's  First  Lines,  continued;  composition 
and  elocution  ;  Fredet's  Ancient  Histoiy,  geography.  Latin :  Bullions' 
Grammar,  Yiri  RomsB  (Thomond).  Greek:  Bullions'  Grammar. 
Arithmetic:  Davies'  University  (first  part).  Book-keeping:  (Critten- 
den).    Writing:  Lessons  in  penmanship.     Christian  doctrine. 

Second  year. — English:  Brown's  Grammar  (institutes) ;  composition; 
elocution;  Fredet's  Ancient  History,  continued;  geography.  Latin: 
Bullions'  Grammar,  continued;  Caesar  and  Ovid.  Greek:  Grammar, 
continued;  Arnold's  First  Greek  book.    Arithmetic:  Davies' University 

20 
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second  part);  Algebra  (Robinson's).     Book-keeping:  Crittenden's,  con- 
tinued.  Writing:  Lessons  in  penmanship.  Scripture  history  (Kearney's). 

Third  year. — English:  Brown's  Grammar  (institutes),  continued, 
composition;  elocution;  Fredet's  Modern  History;  geography  (descrip- 
tive). Latin:  Sallust  and  Virgil.  Greek:  Grammar  (Bullions'),  con- 
tinued; Greek  Reader.  Mathematics:  Algebra  (Robinson's),  continued. 
Natural  Philosophy  (Norton's).  Mythology.  Phonography  (correspond- 
ing style).     Scripture  history  (Kemey's).     Christian  doctrine. 

Fourth  year.  —  Belles-lettres:  General  principles  of  style;  essays; 
debates ;  Fredet's  Modern  History,  continued.  Latin :  Cicero's  Orations; 
Virgil;  Livy;  Arnold's  Composition,  Xenophon's  Anabasis.  Mathe- 
matics: Geometry  (Davies').  Natural  History:  Dissertations  by  the 
professor.     Chemistry.     Astronomy  (Norton's).     Christian  doctrine. 

Fifth  year. — Rhetoric:  Quackenbos;  essays;  debates.  Latin:  Horace; 
Tacitus;  Latin  composition.  Greek:  Homer's  Iliad;  Arnold's  Greek 
composition.  Natural  Philosophy  (experimental  and  practical).  Mathe- 
matics. Trigonometry  (plane  and  spherical).  Surveying  and  naviga- 
tion.    Telegraphy.     Christian  doctrine. 

Sixth  year.  —  Philosophy  (Tongiorgi's  Institutiones  Philosophicae). 
Lectures  by  the  professor.  Dissertations  and  discussions  by  the  students. 
Mathematics:  Analytical  geometry,  conic  sections  and  calculus.  Evi- 
dences of  religion. 

The  commercial  course,  of  four  years,  comprises  the  English  (French, 
German  and  Italian  languages  optional),  rhetoric,  elocution,  poetry, 
history,  geography,  mythology,  the  use  of  the  globes,  astronomy,  book- 
keeping and  commercial  correspondence,  practical  arithmetic,  commer- 
cial law,  geometry,  mensuration,  trigonometry,  algebra,  English  compo- 
sition, drawing,  phonography,  natural  philosophy,  chemistry  and  physics. 

Studies  in  this  department  are  arranged  as  follows : 

Preparatory  class.  —  English :  Brown's  First  Lines  and  exercises. 
Arithmetic:  Davies' (Intermediate).  Book-keeping:  Crittenden.  Writ- 
ing :  Lessons  in  penmanship.     Christian  doctrine. 

Firat  year.  —  English :  Brown's  Grammar  (first  lines),  continued ;  com- 
position; elocution;  Fredet's  Ancient  History ;  geography.  Arithmetic: 
Davies'  University  (first  part).  Book-keeping:  Crittenden's,  continued. 
Writing :  Lessons  in  penmanship.     Christian  doctrine. 

Second  year. — English:  Brown's  Grammar  (institutes) ;  compositioD; 
elocution;  Fredet's  Ancient  History ;  geography.  Arithmetic:  Davies' 
University  (second  part) ;  Robinson's  Algebra.  Natural  philosophy 
(experimental).  Mythology.  Book-keeping :  Crittenden's,  continued. 
Scripture  history  (Kemey's).  Writing  :  Lessons  in  penmanship. 
Christian  doctrine. 

Third  year.  —  English:   Brown's  Grammar   (institutes),  continued; 
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composition;  elocntion;  commercial  correspondence.  Phonography 
(reporting  style).  Natural  history :  Lectures  by  the  professor.  Astron- 
omy and  chemistry  (Norton's).  Mathematics:  Robinson's  Algebra, 
continued.  Book-keeping:  Crittenden's,  continued.  Scripture  history 
(Kemey's).    Christian  doctrine. 

Fourth  year.  —  Rhetoric  (Quackenbos) ;  essays;  debates;  commercial 
law.  Mathematics:  Geometry.  Mensuration.  Surveying.  Navigation 
and  Telegraphy. 

9.    EXEBCISSS. 

All  the  classes  were  exercised  in  composition,  elocution  and  extempo- 
raneous speaking  once  a  week.  The  compositions  were  read  before  the 
class  and  criticised  by  the  students  and  professors.  Class  exhibitions, 
dramatic  and  literary  entertainments  are  frequently  given  during  the 
year.  The  students'  library  contains  5,500  valuable  books  on  literature, 
science  and  history. 

Adjoining  the  library  there  is  another  apartment,  which  contains  a 
complete  set  of  philosophical  and  mathematical  instruments,  and  a  large 
collection  of  zoological  specimens. 

Every  Sunday  a  sermon  is  preached  in  the  college  chapel  before  all 
the  students.  Two  hours  each  day  are  devoted  to  philosophy.  During 
this  exercise  the  students  are  obliged  to  express  themselves  in  the  Latin 
language. 

There  are  in  said  college  two  literary  societies,  viz. : 

1.  The  Duns  Scotus  Association,  composed  of  the  Senior  members  of 
the  institution. 

2.  The  St.  Anthony  of  Padua's  Debating  Society,  composed  of  mem- 
bers from  the  commercial  and  preparatory  departments.  These  societies 
hold  their  meetings  once  a  week.  The  exercises  consist  of  debates  on 
subjects  selected  by  the  president,  and  in  the  reading  of  original  essays. 
The  president  of  each  society  is  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  col- 
lege.   The  other  officers  are  elected  semi-annually  by  the  members. 

10.   ExHIBinOKS. 

Two  public  exhibitions  were  given  in  said  college  during  the  year : 
one  on  the  17th  of  March,  1876,  and  the  other  on  the  twenty-second  of 
June,  being  the  day  of  the  annual  distribution  of  prizes.  The  exercises 
on  these  occasions  consisted  of  orations,  debates,  recitations  and  music. 

11.  Examinations. 

There  were  two  general  examinations  during  the  year,  namely,  one 
before  the  close  of  each  term.  The  examinations  were  oral  and  written. 
Every  student  on  enteriug  the  college  is  examined  and  sent  to  the  class 
for  which  he  is  deemed  fit. 
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12.  Mods  ov  LrarKuonoif. 

Recitations  from  text-books  and  lectnres  were  oombined  in  the  seyeral 
departments  of  instmction,  accompanied  with  explanations,  analysis  and 
criticisms  by  the  professor.  Text-books  were  excladed  from  the  class- 
room daring  recitation  and  examination  in  all  cases  where  the  natare  of 
the  study  would  permit  it.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  writing  in  the 
shape  of  analysis,  parsing  and  translations  of  the  various  authors  used 
in  the  classes.  In  the  philosophical,  mathematical  and  classical  studies 
the  black-board  was  in  daily  use. 

13.    DiSCIPLINB. 

The  discipline  of  the  coUege  is  administered  by  the  president,  and 
consists  chiefly  in  enforcing  those  principles  of  gentlemanly  and  Chris- 
tian deportment  which  all  are  expected  to  assent  to  as  proper  and 
becoming.  Appeals  to  honor  and  to  conscience,  and  the  influence  of 
religion,  are  found  to  be  the  most  effectual  means  of  preserving  order. 

14.    Gratuitous  Aid. 

So  far,  no,  fund  has  been  supplied  for  the  education  of  poor  students. 
However,  the  college  performs  every  year  many  acts  of  charity  in  this 
respect. 

16.  Statutes  or  By-laws. 

The  trustees  have  framed  no  statutes  or  by-laws,  but  deemed  it  more 
expedient  to  rely  on  the  president  and  his  assistants  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  students  and  the  preservation  of  discipline. 

16.  Description  and  Value  of  Buildings,  etc. 

The  college  farm  consists  of  200  acres  of  well-improved 

land,  valued  at, $20,000  00 

College  buildings , 150,000  00 

Library  and  philosophical  apparatus 12,000  00 

Furniture  in  college  buildings 10,000  00 

Total  amount  of  the  above  values  used,  for  purposes 
of  instruction $102,000  00 


17*  Debts.* 
None. 

18.  Revenue. 

The  college  has  no  other  income  than  what  results  from  the  tenn4>iliB 
of  the  students  for  board  and  tuition,  and  the  products  of  the  farm. 
Received  for  board  and  tuition,  and  from  the  farm  and 

garden $27,828  75 
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19.     EXPENDITUBES. 

Maintenance  of  college,  salaries  and  expenses  of  the 
faculty,  and  improvements  in  college  buildings  and 
grounds $27,642  17 

Showing  an  excess  of  income  over  expenditures  of. . .  $286  68 


20.  Pkice  of    Tuition. 

Tuition,  board   and  washing,  per  annum,  $200;  piano  and  use   of 

instrument,  thirty  dollars ;  organ,  twenty-five  dollars;  modern  languages, 

twenty  dollars. 

21.  Remabks. 
None. 

22.   ClX>SB  OF  THE  RSPOBT. 

This  report  is  made  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  and  signed  as 

directed  by  the  board  of  trustees,  to  which  the  seal  of  the  institution 

is  af&xed. 

CHARLES  DA  NAZZANO,  Chairman. 

[u  s.]  ANACLETUS  DA  ROCCAGORGA,  JVeaaurer. 

THEOPHILIIS  POSZPISnjK,  Secretary. 

Allboaitt,  Cattabauqus  Co.,  K  Y.,  November  27,  1876. 
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XXIV.  SEMINARY  OF  OUR  LADY  OP  ANGELS,  SUSPENSION 

BRIDGE,  NIAGARA  COUNTY. 

To  the  HegerUs  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  : 

The  trustees  of  the  Seminary  of  Oar  Lady  of  Angels,  in  compliance 
with  a  requisition  of  the  Regents  of  the  University,  submit  the  follow- 
ing report  for  the  last  scholastic  year  ending  on  the  13th  day  of  June, 
1876,  containing  a  just  and  true  statement  of  facts,  showing  the  progress 
and  condition  of  said  seminary  during  and  at  the  close  of  said  year  in 
respect  to  the  several  subject-matters  following,  viz. : 

1.   NUMBEB  AND  DeSORIPTION  OF  PbOFBSSOBSHIPS. 

The  professorships  in  the  said  seminary  during  the  said  year,  as 
established  by  the  trustees,  were  the  following : 

1.  Elocution.  2.  Rhetoric  and  Science  of  Religion.  3.  Mental  Phi- 
losophy and  Ethics.  4.  Chemistry,  Higher  Mathematics  and  Natural 
Philosophy.  5.  Ancient  Classics.  6.  Geometry  and  Conic  SectioQB. 
7.  History.  8.  Arithmetic.  9.  Algebra.  10.  French.  11.  German. 
12.  Music. 

2.  Tbustess. 

Right  Rev.  S.  V.  Ryan,  C.  M.,  D.  D.,  President,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Very  Rev.  R.  E.  V.  Rice,  C.  M.,  Vice-President,  Susp.  Bridge,  N.  Y. 
Rev.  P.  V.  Kavanagh,  C.  M.,  Secretary,  Suspension  Bridge,  N.  Y.- 
Rev.  M.  Cavanaugh,  C.  M.,  Treasurer,  Suspension  Bridge,  N.  Y. 
Rev.  T.  A.  Shaw,  C.  M.,  Suspension  Bridge,  N.  Y. 
Rev.  B.  V.  DriscoU,  C.  M.,  Suspension  Bridge,  N.  Y. 
Rev.  F.  M.  Hannigan,  C.  M.,  Suspension  Bridge,  N.  Y. 

The  board  held  several  meetings  during  the  year,  at  the  last  of  which, 
May  twentieth,  were  present  Revs.  R  E.  V.  Rice,  C.  M.,  P.  V.  Kava- 
nagh, C.  M.,  T.  A.  Shaw,  C.  M.,  M.  Cavanaugh,  C.  M.,  B.  V.  Driscoll,  C.  M. 

3.  Officers  of  Seminaby. 

Very  Rev.  Robt.  E.  V.  Rice,  CM.,  President. 

Rev.  P.  V.  Kavanagh,  C.  M.,  Vice-President,  Prefect  of  Studies. 

Rev.  M.  Cavanaugh,  C.  M.,  Treasurer. 

Rev.  B.  V.  Driscoll,  C.  M.,  Prefect  of  Discipline. 

Rev.  Chas.  J.  Eckles,  C.  M.,  Assistant  Prefect  of  Discipline. 

Rev.  M.  J.  Earcher,  C.  M.,  Librarian. 

Mr.  Karl  Braeunlich,  Military  Instructor. 
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4.  Pbofbssobs. 

Very  Rev.  R.  E.  V.  Rice,  C.  M.,  Elocution. 

Rev.  P.  V.  Kavanagh,  C.  M.,  English  Rhetoric,  Mathematics  and 
Science  of  Religion. 

Rev.  M.  Dyer,  C.  M.,  Mental  Philosophy,  Ethics,  Chemistry,  Mathe- 
matics, Greek  and  Latin. 

Rev.  T.  J.  O'Leary,  C.  M.,  Latin  and  Book-keeping. 

Rev.  P.  J.  Carroll,  C.  M.,  Mathematics,  Latin,  English  Grammar, 
Reading,  Orthography  and  Science  of  Religion. 

Rev.  M.  J.  Kircher,  C.  M.,  Greek. 

Rev.  F.  M.  Ilannigan,  C.  M.,  Rhetoric,  History,  Mathematics,  Greek, 
Latin  and  Elocution. 

Rev.  B.  y.  Driscoll,  C.  M.,  Mathematics,  English  Grammar,  History 
and  Elocution. 

Rev.  E.  N.  Hopkins,  C.  M.,  Mathematics,  English  Grammar,  History, 
Reading,  Latin  and  Elocution. 

Rev.  C.  J.  Eckles,  C.  M.,  Mathematics,  English  Grammar,  French, 
Latin,  Geography  and  Science  of  Religion. 

Rev.  L.  J.  Miller,  Latin,  Greek,  Reading  and  Orthography. 

Mr.  Thos.  Kearney,  C.  M.,  Mathematics,  Geography  and  Elocution. 

Mr.  Karl  Braeunlich,  Music. 

Assistant  Professors. 

Rev.  M.  Dennison,  Messrs.  J.  Delaney,  M.  Phillips,  L.  Erhardt, 
6.  Zurcher. 

The  above-mentioned  professors  being  members  of  the  congregation 
of  the  mission  which  conducts  the  seminary,  receive  no  salary. 

6i    NUMBBR  OF  StUDBNTS. 

The  number  of  undergraduates  in  seminary  during  said  year  was  155. 

The  number  of  graduates  at  the  annual  Commencement  held  on  the 
13th  of  June,  1876,  was  A.  B.  three  (3). 

Tot&l  number  of  graduates  of  the  seminary  nineteen  (19). 

Two  of  the  graduates  of  last  year  embraced  the  clerical  state.  Of 
the  others'  profession  we  are  ignorant. 

6.  Classification  of  Studbnts. 
Seniors 17 

Juniors 8 

Sophomores 16 

Freshmen 8 

49 
Preparatory  department,  two  classes 106 

Whole  number  of  students 155 
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7.    COMICBNCBHBNT  EXEBCISES. 

NINETEENTH  ANNUAL  COMMENCEMENT, 

JuHE  13,  1876. 

TANNHAU8ER  GRAND  MARCH— (Band) Wagner. 

THE  SOUL N.J.  McNulty. 

QUARTETTE Niagara  Hannonista. 

USE  AND  ABUSE  OF  KNOWLEDGE J.  W.  Lancaster. 

OVERTURE  TO  FIGARO»S  MARRIAGE  —  (Orchestra) Mozart. 

TEMPORAL  HAPPINESS J.  P.  O'Brien. 

MEDLEY  — (National  Airs) Band! 

RELIGION  AND  MORALITY J.  CLaughlin. 

AMERICAN  HYMN — (Chorus  and  orchestra  accompaniment) Keller. 

Ckmfmring  of  Degree». 

DiSTBIBUTION  OF  PREMIUICB. 

The  degree  of  A.  B.  was  conferred  upon  Nicholas  J.  McNulty,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. ;  James  W.  Lancaster,  Hartford,  Conn. ;  James  O'Laughlin, 
Hammondsport,  N.  Y. 

The  degree  of  A.  M,  —  Noae.    Honorary  degrees — None. 

8.  Terms  of  Studies. 

During  the  said  year  there  were  two  terms  of  studies :  the  first  hegan 
on  the  first  Wednesday  of  September,  1876,  and  terminated  on  the  3lBt 
of  January,  1876. 

The  second  began  on  the  1st  of  February,  1876,  and  terminated  on 
the  Idth  of  June,  1876.  There  was  one  vacation  commencing  on  the 
13  th  of  June. 

9.  Subjects  op  Studt. 

The  oourse  of  study  is  classical  And  scientific. 

Freshman  Class, , 

Latin:  Sallust;  Cicero's  Orations;  Arnold's  Prose  Composition.  Greek: 
Grammar  (continued) ;  Jacobus  Greek  Reader;  Xenophon's  Cyrq)»dia. 
English :  Murray's  Grammar  and  Exercises;  Composition  and  Declama- 
tion. History :  First  term,  Kearney's  Compendium;  second  term,  Bible 
History.  German  :  Ahn's  Grammar  and  Reader.  Mathematics :  Ana- 
lytical Geometry;  Differential  Calculus.  French  :  Chapsal's  Grammar; 
Bossuet's  History ;  Christian  doctrine ;  Diocesan  catechism. 

Sophomore  Class. 

Latin :  Virgil ;  Livy ;  Arnold's  Composition.  Greek :  Xenophon*8 
Memorabilia.  History :  Fredet's  Ancient.  English :  Qiiackenboe' 
Rhetoric ;  Composition  and  Declamation.  Mathematics  :  Integral  Cal- 
culus; Natural  Philosophy;  Christian  doctrine;  Diocesan  catechism. 
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Junior  Class, 

Latin:  Horace;  Tkcitns;  Latin  Essays;  Prosody.  Greek:  Homer  and 
Demosthenes.  History:  Fredet's  Modem.  English:  Blair's  Rhetoric; 
Lectures  on  Rhetoric;  Essays  and  Declamation.  Chemistry:  Youmans. 
Astronomy:  Guy.     Christian  doctrine:  Perry's  Instructions  (new  ed). 

Senior  Class, 

Mental  Philosophy  :  Rothenflue.  Ethics  :  Tiberatore.  Chemistry  : 
Youmans.  Natural  Philosophy:  Olmstead.  Astronomy:  Guy.  Eccle- 
siastical History :  Alzog.  English  :  English  Essays  and  Literature  and 
Declamation. 

The  two  classes  in  the  preparatory  department  comprise  the  studies 
necessary  to  qualify  the  students  to  enter  the  collegiate  department. 

10.    EXSBCISXS. 

AU  the  classes  are  exercised  each  week  in  English  and  Latin  com- 
position. The  professors  criticise  these  productions  before  the  members 
of  the  classes.  Great  attention  is  paid  to  rhetorical  English  and  classi- 
cal latinity. 

Every  Saturday  afternoon  is  devoted  in  all  the  classes  to  declamation 
of  selections  from  standard  authors.  When  the  members  of  the  classes 
are  deemed  qualified,  they  are  required  to  compose  and  declaim  original 
pieces. 

Dramatic  exercises  are  of  frequent  occurrence  during  the  year. 

Four  debating  and  literary  associations  a^fford  ample  facilities  to  all 
students  for  exercise  in  extemporaneous  speaking.  One  half  day  each 
is  afforded  to  this  exercise. 

Three  reading  rooms  and  libraries  are  at  all  times  at  the  option  of  the 
students  of  all  the  classes.  Besides  by  special  regulations  the  students 
have  recourse  to  the  general  library  of  about  6,000  volumes.  The 
recreation  grounds  are  extensive  and  afford  every  facility  for  physical 
exercise.     Ample  provisions  for  bathihg  are  made. 

11.   Exhibition. 

There  is  but  one  public  exhibition  which  is  held  on  the  annual  Com- 
mencement  day.  There  being  as  yet  no  prize  founded  in  the  seminary, 
suitable  books  were  awarded  as  prizes  on  the  Commencement  day. 

1 2.  Examinations. 

There  are  three  regular  examinations.  Two  general  and  one  particu- 
lar. The  particular  examination  is  made  when  the  student  enters  the 
seminary.  This  is  in  order  to  assign  him  to  suitable  classes.  The  first 
of  the  general  is  made  some  days  before  the  close  of  the  first  term, 
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January  thirty-firgt.  At  this  time  the  stadents  who  have  proved 
themselves  worthy  are  promoted  to  higher  studies;  Those  not  worthy 
are  required  to  continue  the  same.  The  second  general  examina- 
tion precedes  the  Commencement  day,  and  at  it  premiums  of  books  are 
awarded  to  those  of  the  class  showing  the  greatest  proficiency. 

Those  who  pass  satisfactory  examinations  in  the  subjects  of  study  of 
the  whole  course  are  awarded  the  proper  diplomas. 

13.  MoDB  OF  Instruction. 

In  all  the  classes  text-books  are  used.  The  professor  may,  as  he  thinks 
necessary,  deliver  lectures  on  the  particular  portions  of  tlie  subject- 
matter,  but  as  a  rule,  all  study  and  instruction  are  according  to  the 
class  text-book.  The  students  are  daily  required  to  account  for  their 
studies. 

14.    DiSCIPLINK. 

ff 
The  rules  of  discipline  are  contained  in  the  book  of  seminary  rules. 

These  are  read  and  explained  to  the  students  twice  in  the  year,  and 

oflener,  if  deemed  expedient. 

The  most  particular  rules  are,  that  the  students  are  to  observe  silence 
at  all  times  not  alloted  as  recreation  tinie;  that  they  must  promptly 
obey  the  bell;  that  they  must  not  leave  the  bounds  of  the  seminary 
grounds  without  proper  permission ;  that  they  must  report  to  the  pre- 
fect of  discipline  when  they  return,  and  that  they  must  promptly  obey 
the  directions  of  the  prefect  and  professors. 

The  students  are  influenced  by  religion  and  a  sentiment  of  honor 
to  observe  the  rules.  Punishments  are  rare,  but,  when  they  are  inflicted, 
they  consist  of  extra  tasks  of  study,  privation  of  recreations  and 
public  admonitions,  etc. 

Use  of  intoxicating  drinks  within  the  seminary  grounds,  introducing 
them  into  the  institution  and  excess  in  drink  under  any  circumstances; 
persistence  in  immoral  and  profane  conversations  are  all  causes  of 
expulsion. 

Students  who  either  refuse  to  learn  or  are  unable  to  do  so,  are  either 
dismissed  or  recalled  by  their  parents  or  guardians. 

16.  GEATurrous  Aid. 

Though  no  fund  ha«  been  established  for  students  destitute  of  means 

to  educate  themselves,  the  seminary  each  year,  as  a  work  of  charity, 

maintains  several 

16.  Statutes  or  By-laws. 

The  president  and  his  assistants  conduct  the  seminary  according  to 
rules  enacted  for  such  institutions,  by  the  order  to  which  it  belongs. 
The  board  relies  entirely  upon  these  rules. 
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17.  Dbscbiption  and  Value  of  Seminary  Property. 

The  land  belonging  to  the  seminary,  and  upon  which  the  seminary 
buildings  are  erected,  comprises  two  lots  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 
two  hundred  and  ninety-four  acres,  situated  in  the  town  of  Lewiston, 
and  county  of  Niagara.  It  fronts  one-half  Inile  on  the  Niagara 
river. 

It  is  valued  at $30,000  00 

The  seminary  edifice  proper  consists  of  one  stone  building 
211  feet  front,  five  stories  high  with  two  wings  running 
to  the  rear;  one,  196  feet  long,  and  the  other  100  feet 
long.  These  wings  are  four  stories  high.  Besides  these, 
there  are  a  number  of  accessory  buildings,  such  as 
boiler-house,  gas-house,  music-hall,  bake-house,  etc.     All 

the  buildings  are  valued  at 150,000  00 

(All  the  buildings  are  heated  by  steam,  and  lighted  by  gas 
manufactured  on  the  premises.) 

The  library  (number  of  volumes,  6,000)  valued  at 9 ,  000  00 

The  museum .' 1 ,000  00 

Philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus 2,000  00 

Furniture 3,000  00 

Total $195,000  00 

18.  Debts. 

Two  mortgages  on  whole  property $45 ,  000  00 

Various  floating  debts 48,000  00 

Total $93,000  00 


19.   Revenue. 

(The  fees  for  the  board  and  tuition  of  the  students,  and  the 
products  of  the  farm  are  the  only  sources  of  revenue.) 

Fees  for  board,  tuition,  etc $40,660  00 

Products  of  the  farm 6,262  00 

Total $46,922  00 


20.     ExPENDmiRES. 

Taxes $160  00 

Interest 4,800  00 

Fuel  and  gas 4,391  00 

Insurance 1 ,000  00 

Salaries.  .• 1 ,400  00 
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Improvements -. $16,000  00 

Board  of  students ....    28,600  00 

Total $56,341  00 


21.  Tabulab  Statement. 

Course  of  studies 2 

■ 

Number  of  professors  and  assistants 18 

Number  of  students,  collegiate 155 

Number  of  graduates  at  last  Commencement 3 

Number  of  honorar;^ None 

Whole  number  of  graduates 19 

Value  of  buildings  and  land $180,000  00 

Value  of  library 9,000  00 

Value  of  philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus 2,000  00 

Revenue 45,922  00 

Expenditures 56,841  00 

Amount  of  debts 93,000  00 


20.  Price  of  TurrioN. 

Board,  tuition  and  washing,  $262;  music,  piano,  sixty  dollars;  yioUn, 
forty  dollars;  organ,  sixty  dollars;  flute,  forty  dollars;  clarionette, 
forty  dollars. 

23.  Close  of  Report. 

The  above  report  was  made  by  the  trustees  at  a  called  meeting  of  their 

board  held  at  the  Seminary  of  Our  Lady  of  Angels,  Suspension  Bridge, 

N.  Y.,  on  the  22d  of  November,  1876,  at  which  time  they  authorized 

the  chairman,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  board,  to  sign,  seal  and 

transmit  it  to  the  Board  of  Regeuts  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 

N^ew  "yorV. 

ROBERT  E.  V.  RICE,  Chairman. 

P.  V.  KAVANAGH,  Secretary. 

M.  CAVANATJGH,  IVeasurer. 
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MEDICAL  COLLEGES. 


XXV.  COLLEGE  OP  PHYSICIANS  AND  SURGEONS  (MEDI- 
CAL DEPARTMENT  OF  COLUMBIA  COLLEGE),  NEW  YORK 
CITY. 

To  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  : 

The  trustees  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Medical 
Department  of  Columbia  College,  New  York  city,  in  compliance  with  a 
requisition  of  the  Regents  of  the  University,  submit  the  following  report 
for  the  last  collegiate  year,  ending  on  the  Slst  day  of  October,  1876, 
containing  a  just  and  true  statement  of  facts,  showing  the  progress  and 
condition  of  said  college  during  and  at  the  close  of  said  year,  in  respect 
to  the  several  subject-matters  following,  viz.: 

1.    NUHBBB  AND   DkSGBIPTION   OF  PrOFBSSOBSHIPS. 

The  professorships  in  said  college  during  said  year,  as  established  by 
the  trustees,  were  the  following : 

1.  Anatomy.  2.  Physiology  and  Hygiene.  3.  Chemistry  and  Med- 
ical Jurisprudence.  4.  Pathology  and  Practical  Medicine.  5.  Surgery. 
6.  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children.  7.  Clinical  Med- 
icine. 8.  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics.  9.  Venereal  Diseases. 
10.  Diseases  of  the  Eye  and  Ear.  11.  Diseases  of  the  Skin.  12.  Db- 
eases  of  the  Mind  and  Nervous  System.  13.  Clinical  and  Military 
Surgery.     14.  Laryngoscopy  and  Diseases  of  the  Throat. 

2.  Trustees,  Faculty  and  other  College  Officers. 

The  following  are  the  names  and  residences  of  the  trustees  of  said 
college : 

Edward  G.  Ludlow,  M.  D.,  Tonkers,  N.  Y. 

John  P.  Crosby,*  New  York  city. 

Gurdon  Buck,  M.  D.,  New  York  city. 

Daniel  D.  Lord,  New  York  city, 

James  W.  Beekman,  New  York  city. 

Benjamin  R.  Winthrop,  New  York  city. 

Edward  L.  Beadle,  M.  D.,  Vice-President,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Hon.  Fred.  A.  Conkling,  New  York  city. 

•Died  September  19, 1876. 
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Rev.  Sullivan  H.  Weston,  D.  D.,  New  York  city. 

William  Betts,  New  York  city, 

Cambridge  Livingston,  Treasurer,  New  York  city. 

Jared  Lingly,  M.  D.,  New  York  city. 

John  J.  Crane,  M.  D.,  New  York  city. 

Ellsworth  Eliot,  M.  D.,  Registrar,  New  York  city. 

James  L.  Banks,  M.  D.,  New  York  city. 

Robert  G.  Remsen,  New  York  city. 

Edward  Delafield,  Jr.,  New  York  city. 

Willard  Parker,  M.  D.,  New  York  city, 

John  G,  Adams,  M,  D.,  New  York  city. 

John  Sherwood,  New  York  city. 

Frederick  A.  P.  Barnard,  LL.  D.,  S.  T.  D.,  New  York  city, 

Samuel  T.  Hubbard,  M.  D.,  New  York  city. 

Alfred  S,  Purdy,  M,  D.,  President  of  the  Alumni  Association,  New 

York  city. 

Thomas  F.  Cock,  M.  D.,  New  York  city. 

Alonzo  Clark,  M.  D.,  ex  officio  President  of  the  college,  New  York  city. 

One  vacancy. 

The  faculty  of  said  college,  including  all  persons  charged  with  the 
duty  of  giving  public  instruction  therein,  during  the  said  year,  consisted 
of  one  or  more  professors  for  each  of  the  subjects  enumerated  in  the 
preceding  section,  a  demonstrator  and  an  assistant  demonstrator  of 
anatomy,  and  six  lecturers  of  the  summer  session. 

The  other  officers  and  servants  of  the  medical  department  of  said  col- 
lege, charged  with  duties  therein  other  than  those  of  public  instruction, 
during  said  year,  were  a  vice-president,  registrar,  treasurer,  curator, 
librarian,  clerk  and  janitor.  . 

The  names  of  the  several  persons  holding  offices  or  places  in  said 
college,  during  said  year,  with  the  offices  or  places  held  by  them  respec- 
tively>  and  the  salaries  or  annual  compensation  for  official  services 
allowed  to  each  of  them,  were  as  follows : 

Alonzo  Clark,  as  President,  no  salary;  Professor  of  Pathology  and 
Practical  Medicine.     Fees. 

Henry  B.  Sands,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy.     Fees. 

Thomas  T.  Sabine,  M..D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Anatomy.    Fees. 

John  C.  Dalton,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene.    Fees. 

John  G.  Curtis,  M.  D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene, 
Fees. 

Samuel  St.  John,*  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Medical  Juris- 
prudence.   Fees. 

•  Died  September  9, 1876. 
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Charles  F.  Chandler,  M.  D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Chemistry  and 
Medical  Jurisprudence.    Fees. 

Thomas  M.  Markoe,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Surgery.    Fees. 

Willard  Parker,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery.     No  salary. 

T.  Gaillard  Thomas,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of 
Women  and  Children.     Fees. 

James  W.  McLane,  M.  D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Dis- 
eases of  Women  and  Children.     Fees. 

Francis  Delafield,  M.  D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Pathology  and  Practice 
of  Medicine.    Fees. 

Edward  Curtis,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. 
Fees. 

m 

John  T.  Metcalf,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine.     No  salary. 

William  Detmold,  M.  D.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Clinical  and  Military 
Surgery.    No  salary. 

Fessenden  N.  Otis,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Venereal  Diseases. 
No  salary. 

Cornelius  R.  Agnew,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Eye 
and  Ear.    No  salary. 

William  H.  Draper,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Skin. 
No  salary. 

Abraham  Jacobi,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Children. 
No  salary. 

George  M.  Lefferts,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Lecturer  on  Laryngoscopy  and 
Diseases  of  the  Throat.    No  salary. 

Charles  McBumey,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy.    Fees. 

Charles  Eelsey,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy.     Fees. 

Faculty  of  the  Spring  Session, 

James  L.  Little,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Operative  Surgery  and  Surgical 
Dressings.     Fees. 

George  G.  Wheelock,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Physical  Diagnosis.    Fees. 

A.  Brayton  Ball,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Diseases  of  the  Kidneys.    Fees. 

Robert  F.  Weir,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Diseases  of  the  Genito-urinary 
Organs.     Fees. 

Frank  R  Beck  with,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Diseases  of  Children.     Fees. 

Matthew  D.  Mann,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  the  Microscope  as  an  aid  to 
Diagnosis.     Fees. 

George  B.  Fowler,  M.  D.,  Curator  of  the  College  Museum. 

Gouvemeur  M.  Smith,  M.  D.,  Librarian. 

Edward  T.  Boag,  Clerk. 

Andrew  Laughlin,  Janitor. 
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8.    NUHBBB   OF  StUBBNTS. 

The  whole  number  of  students  attending  the  regular  course  of  instruc- 
tion, during  said  year,  was  434. 

The  whole  number  of  graduates  at  the  last  annual  Commencement, 
held  in  March,  was  ninety-three. 

The  whole  number  of  graduates  in  medicine  is  3,142. 

The  age  of  graduates  being  required  by  law  to  be  twenty-one  years, 
none  have  been  admitted  to  the  degree  under  that  age.  The  average 
age  of  graduates,  at  the  last  Commencement,  was  over  twenty-one  years, 
precisely  how  much  cannot  be  stated,  as  information  on  this  subject, 
beyond  that  required  by  the  law  above  stated,  is  not  asked  for. 

4.  CLAssnricATiON  of  Studbkts. 

The  students  attending  said  college  are  not  classified.  The  majority 
attend  a  part  of  the  lectures  each  year,  so  as  to  complete  two  full  courses 
at  least,  during  the  three  years  course  of  study  required  by  law. 

5.  Collbgb  Term  ob  Session  fob  Study. 

The  term  or  session  in  said  college,  during  said  year,  was  the  following : 
Winter  session,  from  October  1, 1875,  to  March  1,  1876.  Spring  session, 
from  March  13  to  June  10,  1876. 

The  present  college  termi  or  session  began  October  2,  1876,  and  will 
end  early  in  March,  1877. 

6.  Mode  of  Instruction. 

The  plan  of  instruction  embraces  didactic  lectures  with  demonstra- 
tions, clinical  teaching,  recitations  and  personal  instruction  in  subjects 
involving  physical  manipulation. 

During  the  winter  session,  five  or  six  didactic  lectures  are  daily  given 
by  the  faculty  on  the  subjects  mentioned  in  section  "  two  "  of  this  report 
In  addition,  five  .series  of  four  lectures  each  were  given  during  the  last 
session  on  special  subjects,'  viz. : 

On  Clinical  Medicine,  by  Professor  Draper;  Injuries  and  Diseases  of 
the  Nerves,  by  Professor  Seguin;  "Healthy  Homes,*'  by  Dr.  S.  0.  Van- 
derpoel;  and  on  Medical  Jurisprudence,  by  CoL.Wm.  P.  Prentice,  Ph.  D. 

In  the  spring  session,  two  didactic  lectures  are  given  daily  by  the 
faculty  of  the  spring  session.  In  these  lectures,  the  subjects  are  treated 
of  in  greater  detail  than  is  possible  in  the  winter  course. 

The  students  of  the  college  receive  instruction  in  the  extensive  hospi- 
tals, dispensaries,  and  infirmaries  of  the  city,  in  which  members  of  the 
faculty  have  official  positions.  Ten  cliniques  are  held  weekly,  during 
the  year,  in  the  college  building;  at  which,  during  the  year  past,  5,600 
cases,  embracing  every  variety  of  disease,  were  registered. 
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Cases  of  obstetrics  are  furnished  to  advanced  students,  who  are 
assisted  by  the  professor  in  this  department  in  any  unusual  difficulty. 

Ihe  faculty  have  established  a  system  of  examinations  in  all  branches 
taught  during  the  year,  by  several  physicians.  Forty  dollars  is  charged 
for  the  winter  session  and  thirty  dollars  for  the  summer  session,  or  sixty 
dollars  for  the  year.  It  is  voluntary  with  the  students  to  avail  them- 
selvra  of  the  course,  or  seek  instruction  from  other  physicians. 

Provision  is  made  for  special  instruction  for  those  students  who  desire 
it,  in  practical  chemistry,  by  the  professor  of  chemistry  or  his  assistants  ; 
in'physical  examination  of  the  eye,  by  Herman  Knapp,  M.  D. ;  in  operative 
and  minor  surgery,  by  Professor  Sabine  and  James  L.  Little,  M.  D.;  in 
physical  diagnosis,  by  George  G.  Wheelock,  M.  D.;  in  otology,  by 
Albert  H.  Buck,  M.  D. ;  and  in  laryngoscopy,  by  George  M.  Lefierts, 
M.  D.  The  fee  for  each  of  these  courses  is  from  ten  dollars  to  fifteen 
dollars. 

The  practice  of  taking  notes  at  the  lectures  and  cliniques  is  very 
general,  though  not  compulsory.  The  principal  test  of  scholarship  is 
in  the  examination  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  The  attendance 
apon  lectures,  though  not  compulsory,  is  very  general.  Every  student 
is  under  the  instruction  of  a  preceptor  selected  by  himself,  who  has  the 
oversight  of  his  studies  and  recitations,  and  from  whom  he  receives  the 
certificate  of  three  years  of  study,  as  required  by  law. 

7.  Discipline. 

The  students  of  the  college  are  expected  to  observe  the  rules  of 
conduct  adopted  by  gentlemen.  There  has  been,  during  the  past  year, 
no  case  requiring  discipline. 

The  faculty,  from  several  years  experience,  believing  that  the  offering 
of  prizes  for  reports  of  clinical  or  didactic  lectures,  or  for  special  subjects, 
is  injurious  to  undergraduates,  preventing  their  legitimate  prosecution 

« 

of  the  regular  course  of  studies,  have  abolished  all  prizes  heretofore 
offered  to  undergraduates,  the  Harsen  prize -excepted. 

In  place  of  these  prizes,  the  faculty  have  established  three  prizes  to 
be  olSered  to  members  of  the  graduating  class;  the  first  of  $100,  the 
second  of  fifty  dollars,  and  the  third  of  twenty-five  dollars,  to  be  given 
for  general  proficiency  in  examination. 

The  ten  students  who  shall,  at  the  final  examination,  show  most  pro^ 
ficiency  in  the  several  studies  and  present  the  most  acceptable  theses, 
shall  be  entitled  to  '^  diplomas  of  honor."  They  will  be  entitled  to  com- 
pete for  the  three  prizes.  The  examination  for  these  prizes  shall  be 
conducted  by  the  faculty  in  public,  and  the  awards  shall  be  made  by  a 
committee  consisting  of  the  president  of  the  college,  the  president  of 
the  Alumni  Association,  and  a  resident  alumnus  selected  by  them. 

21 
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The  Harsen  prizes,  one  of  $150,  one  of  seventy-five  dollars,  and  one 
of  twenty-five  dollara,  are  awards  for  clinical  reports  of  cases  of  the 
New  York  hospital  With  each  of  these  amounts  a  bronze  medal  is 
also  given.  ' 

The  Alumni  Association  has  a  fund,  the  principal  of  which  is  now 
$3,822,  from  the  interest  of  which,  for  the  ensuing  year,  a  prize  of  $250 
is  offered  to  the  graduates  of  the  college  for  the  most  meritorious  essay 
upon  any  subject  connected  with  medical  science. 

The  relatives  of  the  late  Prof.  Joseph  Mather  Sniith  have  .established 
a  fund  for  a  prize  of  $100  annually,  for  a  meritorious  essay  upon  some 
subject  connected  with  practical  medicine  or  hygiene.  The  graduates 
of  the  college,  and  members  of  the  graduating  class,  may  compete  for 
this  prize. 

The  Stevens  triennial  prize,  derived  from  a  fund  which  yields  $200 
once  in  three  yeai*s,  is  offered  for  universal  competition.  The  essays 
for  this  prize  must  be  upon  subjects  announced  by  a  committee  which 
decides  upon  their  merits.  The  names  of  successful  competitors  are 
announced  at  the  Commencement  and  printed  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
college.  t 

8.  Gratuitous. 

The  college  does  not  afford  gratuitous  aid  to  indigent  students. 
Theological  students  are  admitted  to  all  the  lectures  after  paying  the 
matriculation  fee,  but  there  were  no  matriculants  of  this  cls^s  daring 
the  past  year. 

9.  Statutes  oe  Bv-laws  of  the  College. 

During  the  last  collegiate  year,  there  was  no  business  of  importance 
transacted,  besides  that  required  by  the  ordinary  routine  of  the  college, 
excepting  that  mentioned  under  other  headina^^  of  this  report 

'The  by-laws  and  regulations  of  the  college  are  those  approved  by 
your  honorable  body  on  the  21st  day  of  February,  1864. 

10.  Examinations  and  Graduation. 

Those  who  pay  the  matriculation  fee  are  enrolled  as  students  of  the 
college.  Before  receiving  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  they  must 
have  furnished  a  certificate  that  they  have  studied  medicine  for  three 
Jrears  under  a  regularly  authorized  physician;  that  they  are  at  least 
twenty-one  years  old,  and  have  a  good  moral  character,  and  they  must 
have  passed  a  satisfactory  examination.  It  is  also  required  of  them  to 
write  an  acceptable  thesis  upon  some  subject  connected  with  the  medical 
profession,  and  to  pay  the  graduation  fee. 

The  examinations  are  oral,  before  the  professors  individually,  and  are 
continued  during  several  evenings,  as  the  number  of  candidates  may 
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reqair&  Five  members  of  the  board  of  trustees,  physicians,  are  appointed 
by  the  president^  annaally,  to  attend  the  examinations.  If  found  quali- 
fied, as  certified  to  by  the  faculty  and  the  committee  of  trustees,  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  is  conferred  upon  the  successful  candidate. 

11.  Dbsobiftion  and  Valub  op  Buildings,  btc. 

1.  The  lot,  upon  which  is  the  college  building,  is  situated  at  the  north- 
eastern comer  of  Fourth  avenue  and  East  Twenty-third  street;  ninety- 
eight  feet  nine  inches  on  the  avenue,  and  seventy-five  feet  on  East 
Twenty-third  street.  The  size  of  the  building  is  ninety-eight  feet  nine 
inches  by  sixty-five  feet.  The  value  of  this  property  is  estimated  at 
(160,000. 

2.  The  college  library,  in  fair  preservation,  contains  about  1,200 
volumes,  and  may  be  estimated  at  $1,000. 

8.  The  chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus  belongs  to  the  individual 
professors  who  have  use  for  it.  The  college  possesses  a  valuable  cabinet 
of  Materia  Medica,  the  gift  of  the  late  Professor  John  6.  Beck,  Dr.  J. 
Smythe  Rogers,  and  other  persons;  also,  anatomical  and  pathological 
preparations,  plates,  casts  and  drawings;  the  value  of  which,  with  the 
Cabinet  of  Materia  Medica,  is  not  less  than  $3,500. 

The  total  amount  of  the  above  values  is  $154,500. 

12.  Descbiption  and  Yalub  of  othsb  Collbge  Propsbty. 

The  college  owns  in  trust  fifty-three  shares  of  the  United 
States  Trust  Company,*  New  York  city,  which  was 
given  by  the  late  Jacob  Harsen,  a  graduate  of  the  college, 
par  value $5,300  00 

Also,  consolidated  stock  bonds,  city  of  New  York  (Croton 

Aqueduct),  amounting  to 4, 000  00 

And  cash  awaiting  investment.  •. 1 ,  181  65 

$10,481  65 


The  college  has  also  a  sinking  fund  amounting  to  (October  31,  1876) 
$7,531.16. 

13.  Debts. 

The  debts  upon  the  real  estate  owned  by  the  college  amounted,  at  the 
close  of  the  last  collegiate  year,  to  $81,723.58.  Upon  $60,723.58,  interest 
was  paid  at  the  rate  of  seven  per  cent.  The  remainder,  $21,000,  is  a 
debt  upon  which  no  interest  is  paid. 

*  Of  which  thirtj-flye  shares  were,  and  the  remaining  eighteen  shares  are,  an  accamolation. 
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14.  Rbvskub. 

\.  Amonnt  collected  or  considered  collectible^  daring  ssdd 

year,  on  account  of  matribalation  fees. $1 , 985  00 

Gradaation  fees 2,850  00 

2.  Interest  on  income  pf  funds  or  rents  of  buildings  accrued 

during  said  year,  collected  or  considered  collectible. .    .     7,650  00 

9.  Income  from  any  other  and  what  source 

$12,485  00 


15.  ExpsKDrruBBS. 

Amount  paid  or  payable  on  liabilities  incurred  during  said  year  on 
the  following  accounts : 

1.  For  interest,  during  said  year,  on  debts  due  from  the 

college $4,250  64 

2.  For  repairs  of  college  property 1 ,089  71 

3.  For  all  incidental  expenses,  not  included  in  the  above. .         9,947  33 

$15,287  68 


16.  Fbbs. 

Matriculation  fee,  fiye  dollars.  Graduation  fee,  thirty  dollars.  Fall 
course  of  lectures,  $140.  Ticket  of  the  demonstrator  of  anatomy,  ten 
dollars. 

17.  Tabt^lab  Statement. 
Number  of  professors 20 

Number  of  lecturers 6 

Number  of  students  during  the  last  year 434 

Number  of  graduates  during  the  last  year ...•••  93 

Whole  number  of  graduates 8, 142 

Value  of  college  buildings  and  grounds $150,000  00 

Value  of  library  and  apparatus 1,000  00 

Amount  of  matriculation  fees  receiyed  during  last  year. . .  1,985  00 

Amount  of  graduation  fees  receiyed  during  last  year 2,850  00 

Total  revenue  during  the  year 12,485  00 

Total  expenditure  during  the  year 15,287  68 

Amount  of  debts  of  the  college 81,723  58 


18.  Remarks. 

During  the  past  year  the  college  has  sustained  a  great  loss  in  the 
death  of  Samuel  St.  John,  M.  D.,  who  had  fiUed  the  chur  of  chemistry 
and  medical  jurisprudence  for  more  than  twenty  years. 
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Cliarles  F.  Chandler,  Ph.  D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  ChemiBtry  and 
Medical  Jurisprudence  in  the  college,  will  deliver  the  course  of  lectures 
heretofore  divided  between  Professor  St.  John  and  himself. 

10.  Closb  of  thb  Kspobt. 

Thb  report  was  prepared  by  a  committee  of  the  members  of  the 
board  of  trustees,  appointed  by  the  president  at  a  previous  meeting. 
It  was  then  submitted  to  the  trustees  at  a  quarterly  meeting,  and,  havipg 
received  their  approval,  it  was  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  honorable  Board 
of  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  signed  by  the 
president,  registrar  and  treasurer,  and  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  college. 

A.  GLARE,  President  of  the  College. 
[l.  s.]  CAMBRIDGE  LIVINGSTON,  Trecmrer,  etc. 

ELLSWORTH  ELIOT,  Registrar. 


XXVL   MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  UNIVERSITT  Ot 

THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

[No  report  for  the  past  year  has  been  received,  beyond  the  items 
included  in  the  *^  Tabular  Statement "  annexed  to  these  reports  of  col- 
leges.] 

XXVIL  ALBANY  MEDICAL  COLLEGE  (MEDICAL  DEPART- 
MENT OF  UNION  UNIVERSITY). 

[No  report  has  been  received  from  this  institution  for  the  collegiate 
year  1875-76.] 
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XXVIIL  MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  UNIVERSITT  OP 

BUFFALO,  ERIE  COUNTY. 

To  the  Regents  of  the  Uhivereity  of  the  Stale  of  New  York : 

The  Council  of  the  University  of  Buffalo,  in  compliance  with  the 
requisition  of  the  Regents  of  the  University,  submit  the  following 
report  for  the  last  collegiate  year,  ending  February  22, 1876,  containing 
a  just  and  true  statement  of  facts,  showing  the  condition  of  the  Medical 
Department' of  said  University  during  and  at  the  close  of  said  year,  in 
respect  to  the  several  subject-matters  following,  viz. : 

1.  Number  and  Dbsoription  of  Pbofsssobships. 

1 .  Materia  Medica  and  Hygiene. 

2.  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 

3.  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery  and  Clinical  Surgery. 

4.  Chemistry  and  Pbarmacy. 

5.  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine  and  Clinical  Medicine. 

6.  Special  Surgery. 

7.  General  and  Descriptive  Anatomy. 

8.  Physiology  and  Microscopy. 

■ 

2.  Council,  Faculty  and  othbb  Collbgb  Officbbs. 
,  Chancellor  of  the  University. 


Council,   . 

Orasmus  H.  Marshall,  President. 
James  Hollister,  Treasurer.  George  Hadley,  Secretary. 

Elbridge  G.  Spaulding.  George  Hadley. 

George  R.  Babcock.  Thomas  F.  Rochester. 

Orlando  Allen.  George  S.  Hazard. 

James  T.  White.  George  E.  Hayes. 

John  Wilkinson.  Julius  F.  Miner. 

John  D.  Shepard.  Joseph  Warren. 

James  Hollister.  James  N.  Mathews. 

Milton  G.  Potter,  member  elect  from  the  faculty. 
Mayor  of  the  city  of  Buffalo,  ex-officio. 

The  faculty  of  said  University  during  said  year  consisted  of  nine 
professors  and  the  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 
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The  names  are  as  follows : 

1.  Charles  Broadhead  Coventry,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Physiology 
and  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

2.  James  P.  White,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Children. 

3.  George  Hadley,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy. 

4.  Thomas  F.  Rochester,  Professor  of  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Medicine  and  Clinical  Medicine. 

5.  Edward  M.  Moore,  Professor  of  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery. 

6.  William  H.  Mason,  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Microscopy. 

7.  Julius  F.  Miner,  Professor  of  Special  Surgery. 

8.  Milton  G.  Potter,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

9.  E.  V.  Stoddard,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Hygiene. 
10.  William  C.  Phelps,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

3.  Number  of  Students. 

The  whole  number  of  students  attending  the  regular  course  of 
instruction  was  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  (122). 

The  number  of  graduates  thirty-four  (34). 

The  annual  Commencement  was  held  February  22,  1874. 

No  one  was  admitted  to  examination  for  graduation  who  was  not 
twenty-one  years  old,  and  who  had  not  been  studying  medicine  three 
years. 

The  average  age  of  graduates  was  twenty-five  yeara. 

4.  Classification  of  Students. 

Number  first  course  students 65 

Number  second  course  students 34 

Number  third  course  students 23 

5.  College  Term. 

The  regular  lecture  term  commenced  on  the  Ist  Wednesday  in 
November,  1875,  and  continued  sixteen  weeks. 

There  was  a  preliminary  term  of  four  weeks  devoted  to  practical 
dissections  and  clinical  lectures  at  the  hospitals. 

6.  Mode  of  Instruction. 

The  terms  or  sessions  for  study  in  the  Medical  Department  of  said 
college,  during  said  year,  were  the  following : 

The  regular  lecture  term,  commencing  the  1st  Wednesday  in  Novem- 
ber, 1875,  and  continuing  sixteen  weeks,  and  a  preliminary  term  of  four 
weeks  devoted  to  dissections  and  clinical  lectures  in  the  hospitals. 

The  instruction  was  by  lectures,  demonstrations,  clinical  instructions 
and  recitations  in  the  science  of  medicine,  surgery,  and  the  collateral 
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Bciences.     Each  professor  examines  the  student  upon  the  lectures  of  the 
preceding  day.    The  number  of  lectures  during  each  day  was  five. 

1.  Discipline. 

No  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  this  power  occurred. 
No   provision  for  gratuitous  instruction  was  made,   and  it  is  not 
deemed  desirable  that  any  such  provision  be  made. 

8.  Statutes  and  By-laws. 

The  Regents  are  respectfully  referred  to  the  annual  circular  for  the 
general  regulations  of  the  medical  department  of  the  University. 

9.  Description  and  Value  of  the  College  Buildings. 

The  building  occupied  by  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University 
is  a  stone  edifice,  situated  on  the  comer  of  Main  and  Virginia  streets, 
and  is  fifly-four  feet  in  width  by  100  in  depth,  four  stories  high,  and 
contains  ample  and  convenient  rooms  for  dissections,  museum,  lectures, 
and  all  the  different  departments  of  medical  instruction. 

About  $14,000  have  been  expended  in  the  construction.  The  lot  on 
which  the  building  is  placed  has  a  depth  of  200  feet  and  an  average 
width  of  seventy-five  feet,  and  is  worth  at  least  $5,000.  The  library 
contains  a  few  hundred  volumes. 

The  chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus,  etc.,  is  the  property  of  the 
Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy.  The  Anatomical  and  Patho- 
logical Museum  and  Cabinet  of  Materia  Medica  are  valued  at  $600. 

This  does  not  include  the  private  property  of  the  several  professors 
deposited  in  the  museum  and  used  in  the  courses  of  instruction. 

• 

10.  Other  College  Property.  * 
The  college  possesses  no  other  property. 

11.  Debts. 
There  is  due  on  the  lot  and  buildings  $5,000,  secured  by  bond  and 
mortgage. 

12.   ExPENDjrURES. 

The  income  derived  from  the  graduation  and  matriculation  fees  was 
expended  in  the  payment  of  incidental  expenses,  as  fuel,  light,  janitor, 
repairs  and  interest  on  the  debt. 

13.  Fees. 
Matriculation  fee $5  00 

Graduation  fee 25  00 

Dissecting  ticket  (demonstfator's) 5  00 

Pull  course  of  lectures 75  00 

Perpetual  ticket 125  00 
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14.  Examination  and  Graduation. 

The  examination  for  graduation  is  held  before  a  joint  board,  consisting 
of  the  faculty  and  curators.  It  is  conducted  orally,  and  is  continued  for 
a  longer  or  shorter  time  till  every  member  of  the  board  is  satisfied  as  to 
the  qualifications  of  each  candidate.  Fiually,  the  vote  on  each  individual 
is  taken  by  ballot. 

For  further  particulars  the  Regents  are  respectfully  referred  to  the 
accompanying  circular. 

15.  Remarks. 

The  hospitals  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  and  the  Buffalo  General 
Hospital  are  situated  within  easy  reach  of  the  college  and  afford  ample 
cliDical  material 

The  professors  of  medicine  and  surgery  are  attending  medical  officers 
of  the  hospitals  from  October  first  to  March  first  in  each  year.  The 
students  visit  the  hospitals  with  the  attending  physician  and  surgeon, 
and  two  half  days  in  each  week  are  occupied  in  clinical  instructions  in 
hospitals. 

These  facilities  are  extended  by  outside  patients  who  come  before  the 
class  for  medical  treatment  or  surgical  operations. 

The  foregoing  report  is  respectfully  submitted  by  the  undersigned, 
with  the  seal  of  the  University  of  Buffalo  attached,  in  behalf  of  the 
connqil  of  said  University. 

[l.  s.]  O.  H.  MARSHALL,  Prmdent. 

THOS.  f!  ROCHESTER,  Acting  Dean, 

Buffalo,  January  29,  1877. 
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XXIX.   LONG  ISLAND  COLLEGE  HOSPITAL,  BROOKLYN, 

KINGS  COUNTY. 

To  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  ofJVeio  York: 

The  Regents  of  the  Long  Island  College  Hospital,  in  compliance  with 
a  requisition  of  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  for  the  last  collegiate 
year,  ending  on  the  30th  of  June,  1876,  containing  a  just  and  true  state- 
ment of  facts,  showing  the  condition  and  progress  of  said  college  dnnng 
and  at  the  close  of  said  year,  in  respect  to  the  several  subject-matters 
following^  viz. : 

1.  Rbgbnts  akd  Officbbs. 

Officers. 
Thomas  H.  Rodman,  Esq.,  president. 
Reuben  W.  Ropes,  Esq.,  vice-president. 
William  J.  Osborne,  Esq.,  secretary. 
William  H.  Dudley,  M.  D.,  treasurer. 

Collegiate  Committee. 

T.  L.  Mason,  M.  D ,  president  of      Hon.  Jesse  C.  Smith. 

Collegiate  Department.  ,      C.  L.  Mitchell,  M.  D.,  secretary. 

William  H.  Dudley,  M.  D.  Thomas  H.  Rodman,  Esq. 


T.  L.  Mason,  M.  D. 
C.  L.  Mitchell,  M.  D. 


F.  W.  Keutgen,  Esq. 
Reuben  W.  Ropes,  Esq. 
Orville  Oddie,  Esq. 
R.  J.  Dodge,  Esq. 
Francis  E.  Dodge,  Esq. 
C.  L.  Mitchell,  M.  D. 
John  C.  Southwick,  Esq. 
John  C.  Beale,  Esq. 
Cornelius  Dover,  Esq. 
Hon.  Samuel  Sloan. 
J.  H.  Prentice. 


Council. 

W.  H.  Dudley,  M.  D. 
J.  Sullivan  Thome,  M.  D. 

iiegents. 

Charles  S.  Christmas,  Esq. 
Simeon  B.  Chittenden,  Esq. 
William  B.  Hunter,  Esq. 
Joseph  Ripley,  Esq. 
Tasker  H.  Marvin,  Esq. 
T.  L.  Mason,  M.  D. " 
Horace  Webster,  Esq. 
George  W.  Mead,  Esq. 
H.  D.  Polhemns,  Esq. 
Hon.  Demas  Barnes. 
Hon.  Jesse  C.  Smith. 
H.  C.  Dyke. 
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2.  Faculty  of  thb  Collbge. 

Samuel  O.  Armor,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Principles  and 
Practice  of  Medicine  and  Clinical  Medicine  and  Dean  of  the  Faculty. 

Corydon  L.  Ford,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

George  W.  Plympton,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Toxicology. 

Alexander  J.  C.  {Skene,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Medical  and  Surgical 
Diseases  of  Women  and  Diseases  of  Children. 

Daniel  Ayres,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Surgical  Pathology 
and  Clinical  Surgery. 

Jarvis  S.  Wight,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Surgery  and  Clinical  Surgery,  and  Registrar. 

Joseph  H.  Raymond,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Microscopic 
Anatomy. 

Edward  Seaman  Bunker,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Principles  and 
Practice  of  Obstetrics  and  Clinical  Obstetrics. 

John  D.  Rushmore,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica  and  Thera- 
peutics. 

George  K.  Smith,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Venereal  Diseases. 

J.  S.  Prout,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye, 

Arthur  Mathewson,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Diseases  of  the  Ear. 

Lewis  D.  Mason,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Surgical  Anatomy. 

Frederick  H.  Colton,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

Henry  N.  Read,  M.  D.,  Assistant  to  the  Chair  of  Diseases  of  Children. 

Edward  J.  Harvey,  M.  D.,  Assistant  to  the  Chair  of  Surgery. 

George  H.  Atkinson,  M.  D.,  Assistant  to  the  Chair  of  Practice  and 
Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

George  W.  Cushing,  M.  D.,  Assistant  to  the  Chair  of  Diseases  of 
Women. 

3.  Faculty  op  Reading  Term. 

Jarvis  S.  Wight,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Physical  Science. 

Joseph  H.  Raymond,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Histology. 

Edward  Seaman  Bunker,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  the  Principles  of 
Obstetrics. 

Lewis  D.  Mason,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  the  Principles  of  Surgery. 

Frederick  H.  Colton,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

John  D.  Rushmore,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica. 

Lewis  S.  Pilcher,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Anatomy. 

Benjamin  F;  Westbrook,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Surgical  Pathology  and 
Junior  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy.  ^ 

John  A.  McCorkle,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  the  Principles  of  Medicine. 

Thomas  R.  French,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Physiology. 

Edward  J.  Harvey,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Chemistry. 
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4.    NUHBBB    OF    StCTDBNTB. 

'  The  whole  number  of  Btadents  attending  the  regular  oonrse  of  instnic- 

tion,  during  said  year,  was  102. 

The  whole  number  of  graduates  of  the  last  annual  Commencement, 

on  the  22d  June,  1876,  was  forty-five.    The  tiverage  age  of  the  graduates 

at  the  last  Commencement  wasprobably  twenty-four  years,  no  candidate 

having  been  admitted  to  the  degree  under  the  legal  age  of  twenty-one 

years. 

5.  Classification  of  Sittdentb. 

Number  of  first  course  students 34 

Number  of  second  course  students 88 

Number  of  third  course  students 22 

Number  of  fourth  course  students 8 

Whole  number 102 

Number  of  graduates  in  medicine  attending  lectures 3 

Of  whom  received  an  ad  eundem  degree 1 

Number  of  graduates • 45 

6-10.    COLLBGB  TbBM,   MoJ>B   OF  iNBTBUCnON,    BTC. 

Term  of  recitations  from  October  first  to  March  first. 
Term  of  lectures  from  Maroh  first  to  June  twenty-second. 
Mode  of  instruction  remained  the  same  as  before. 
Discipline  same  as  before. 
No  changes  have  been  made  in  college  buildings. 

11,  12.  Rbvenub  and  Expbnditubbs. 

« 

1.  Matriculation  fees 1510  00 

Graduation  fees 1,125  00 

$1,635  00 

2.  Tickets '. $6,850  00 

^.  Expenses $5,125  00 

18.  Examination  and  Gbaduation. 

r 

The  examination  was  verbal,  being  conducted  in  presence  of  coancil 
and  £&culty.    The  qualifications  of  the  graduates  were  better  than  osnal. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

J.  S.  WIGHT,  M.  D.,  Segittfwr. 
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XXX.    NEW    YORK    HOMCEOPATHIC    MEDICAL    COLLEGE, 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 

.  « 

To  the  Begems  of  the  Vhwersity  of  the  State  of  New  York  : 

This  institntion  has  entered  upon  its  seventeenth  year,  and  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  report  the  largest  class  of  matriculants  ever  assembled  within 
its  walls,  numbering  for  the  present  session,  1876,  146  students.  The 
Senior  or  Graduating  Class  numbers  fifty-five. 

1.  Tbustbss  of  thb  Collbob. 

Hon.  Salem  H.  Wales,  president.  B.  S.  Walcott. 

Edmund  Dwight,  vice-president.  B.  F.  Joslin,  M.  D. 

George  W.  Clarke,  secretary.  L.  Hallock,  M.  D. 

H.  N.  Twombley,  treasurer.  Charles  Lanier. 

Hon.  William  H.  Wickham.  Sinclair  Tousey. 

Hiram  Calkins.  Robert  L.  Stuart. 

D.  D.  T.  Marshall  Elias  C.  Benedict. 

John  D.  Van  Buren.  Stephen  S.  Hoe. 

2.  Officbbs  of  thb  Faculty. 

J.  W.  Dowling,  M.  D.,  Dean.  S.  Lilienthal,  M.  D.,  president. 

F.  S.  Bradford,  M.  D.,  secretary. 

3.  Faculty. 

E.  M.  Kellogg,  M.  D.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Women. 
T.  F.  Allen,  M.  D.,  Professor  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. 
William  Tod  Helmuth,  M.  D.,  Professor  Surgery. 

C.  Th.  Liebold,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Ophthalmic  Surgery. 

J.  W.  Dowling,  M.  D., )  _.     _  ._,       .        .  __  ,,  . 

,F.  S.  Bradford,  M.  D.,  [P^o^^s^^"  of  Practice  of  Medicme. 

S.  'Lilienthal,  M.  D.,  Professor  Clinical  and  Psychological  Medicine. 

EL  D.  Paine,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Institutes  and  History  of  Medicine. 

S.  P.  Burdick,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics. 

W.  O.  McDonald,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Gynaecology. 

A.  J.  Ebell,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physiology. 

J.  T.  O'Connor,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Toxicology. 

F.  £•  Doughty,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Lecturer  on  Diseases 
of  the  Genito  Urinary  Organs. 

C.  A.  Bacon,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Histology. 

R.  H.  Lyon,  Esq.,  Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence. 
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4.  Spscial  Lbcturbrs. 

P.  E,  Arcularius,  M.  D,,  Lecturer  .on  Dermatology. 

J.  H.  Thompson,  M.  D.^  Lecturer  on  Minor  Surgery  and  Clinical 
Assistant  to  the  Chair  of  Surgery. 

St.  Clair  Smith,  M.  D.,  Adjunct  to  the  Chair  of  Materia  Medica. 

W.  N.  Guernsey,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Diseases  of  Children,  with 
Clinics. 
^  R.  K.  Valentine,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

5.  Censors. 

George  E.  Belcher,  M.  D.  B.  P.  Joslin,  M.  D. 

E.  E.  Marcy,  M.  D.  S.  Hallock,  M.  D. 

J.  McE.  Wetmore,  M.  D. 

The  duty  of  the  censors  is,  independent  of  the  faculty  of  the  college, 
to  examine  candidates  passed  by  the  faculty  for  graduation.  If,  in 
their  opinion,  any  candidate  or  candidates  are  unfitted  for  practice,  thej 
have  the  power  to  refuse  to  recommend  them  to  the  board  of  tmstees 
for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine. 

The  servants  of  the  college  consist  of  a  janitor  and  practical  anatomy 
janitor. 

The  college  session  commences  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  October  and 
ends  about  the  first  Tuesday  in  March  following,  lasting  about  forty-one 
weeks. 

After  defraying  all  the  expenses  of  the  college  for  the  year,  if  there 
be  a  surplus,  it  is  divided  pro  rata  among  the  members  of  the  facnlty, 
according  to  the  number  of  lectures  delivered. 

As  is  known,  the  New  York  college  was  the  first  to  inaugurate  the 
graded  system  of  study.  It  was  found  impossible  to  inmiediately  and 
exclusively  maintain  this  newer  and  better  system  of  medical  instruction, 
not  only  on  account  of  its  novelty,  but  because  of  its  tendency  to  over- 
turn the  older  and  more  imperfect  though  time-honored  customs  and 
regulations  of  medical  institutions ;  yet,  the  system  gains  rapidly  in 
favor  with  both  the  earnest  student  and  those  of  the  profession  who  are 
endeavoring  to  raise  the  standard  of  medical  education  in  this  country. 
It  is  believed  that  ere  long  the  exclusive  adoption  of  the  graded  course 
will  be  demanded,  and  every  effort  is  being  made  to  accomplish  such  an 
ultimatum,  although  the  system  of  lectures  has  been  so  arranged  that  it 
is  possible  to  complete  the  entire  coiirse  in  two  years. 

The  students  are  arranged  jn  a  Junior,  a  Middle,  and  a  Senior  Class, 
reference  being  had  to  their  progress  in  study,  previous  college  attend- 
ance and  relative  proficiency.  Each  class  will  pursue  its  own  designated 
course  of  lectures  and  study,  but  advanced  students  may  attend  any  of 
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the  lectures  or  demoDstrations  of  the  Junior  and  Middle  Classes  which 
they  desire  to  review. 

In  assigning  students  who  have  attended  a  partial  course,  due  allow- 
ance is  made  for  previous  attendance. 

Students  of  the  Junior  Class  are  required  to  attend  the  lectures  on 
Chemistry,  Descriptive  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Hygiene,  Institutes  of 
Medicine,  Elementary  and  Minor  Surgery  and  Histology,  with  attend- 
ance on  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Clinics. 

It  is  intended  that  the  instruction  in  each  of  these  departments  shall 
be  so  thorough  as  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  censors  and  render 
a  repetition  of  the  same  teaching  in  most  cases  unnecessary. 

The  Senior  Class  is  instructed  in  the  same  careful  manner  in  Surgery, 
Practice  of  Medicine,  Materia  Medica,  Obstetrics,  Diseases  of  Women 
and  Children,  History  of  Medicine,  Mental  Diseases,  Medical  Juris- 
prudence and  Clinical  Medicine.  There  are  also  several  short  courses 
on  special  departments  of  medical  and  surgical  practice  (such  as  diseases 
of  the  skin,  venereal,  etc.),  which  make  the  range  of  instruction  in  the 
practical  branches  more  than  usually  extensive. 

The  Middle  Class,  for  those  who  adopt  the  entire  graded  course,  attend 
such  lectures  and  instructions  of  the  other  two  classes  as  are  prescribed 
by  the  faculty. 

As  the  aim  of  the  faculty  has  been  to  graduate  none  but  thoroughly 
qualified  physicians,  and  believing  that  students  could  acquire  a  much 
better  knowledge  of  medicine  by  spending  the  first  year  of  study  at  the 
college  instead  of  in  the  offices  of  their  preceptors,  in  fact  by  adopting 
the  three-year  graded  course  system,  a  deduction  was  made  from  the 
regular  rates  for  tuition  as  an  inducement  for  students  to  attend  three 
courses  of  lectures. 

Heretofore  the  rate  has  been  $100  for  each  session.  Now,  to  students 
who  agree  to  adopt  the  graded  course  and  spend  at  least  three  winters 
at  the  college,  a  ticket  is  furnished  entitling  them  to  attendance  upon 
the  lectures  of  the  college,  until  such  time  as  they  shall  see  fit  to  present 
themselves  for  graduation,  for  the  remarkably  low  sum  of  $160.  To  all 
others  the  old  rate  is  charged. 

During  the  four  years  since  the  inauguration  of  this  system^  some 
sixty  students  have  availed  themselves  of  it.  The  students  of  the  first 
two  classes  have  already  graduated ;  not  one  of  them  but  was  found 
fully  qualified  on  his  final  examination,  and  nearly  all  the  prizes, 
including  the  principal  or  faculty  prize  for  the  highest  general  average 
for  the  sessions  of  1874-75,  and  1875-76,  were  awarded  to  three- 
year  graded  course  students. 

The  key-note  of  Therapeutic  teaching  here  expounded  and  illustrated 
will,  of  course,  continue  to  be  the  Hahnemannian  formula,   Similia 
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SimUibuB  CurwnJbut ;  but  thid  college  does  not  set  itself  np  as  tbe 
ezclnsiye  advocate  of  any  school  or  phase  of  HomoDopathy.  Among  its 
professors  are  men  holding  rarioos  opinions  on  those  questions  of 
Therapeutics  that  are  still  unsettled  in  our  school,  and  there  is  do 
restriction  upon  the  temperate  promulgation  and  advocacy  of  their 
views.  In  the  course  of  th.eir  pupilage,  students  will  thus  have  the 
advantage  of  hearing  discussed  the  principal  points  of  theory  and 
practice  upon  which  opinions  are  divided,  under  conditions  the  best 
calculated  to  enable  them  to  form  a  sound  judgment. 

Another  feature  in  the  curriculum  is  the  strictness  of  the  final  examin- 
ations.  The  members  of  the  faculty  desire  this  point  expressly  unde^ 
stood,  and  take  especial  pHde  in  the  impartial  and  scrutinizing  manner 
in  which  the  final  examinations  of  the  candidates  for  graduation  are 
conducted.  Every  applicant  for  the  degree  of  the  college  must  answer 
satisfactorily  three  distinct  series  of  questions  :  First.  Those  propounded 
in  writing,  to  which  written  answers  are  required.  Second.  Those 
given  orally ;  and,  Third.  Those  of  the  censors.  The  gentlemen  com- 
posing the  board  of  censors  are  not  members  of  the  faculty,  and  are 
thus  enabled  to  form  a  more  impartial  idea  of  the  proficiency  of  the 
student. 

Examinations  are  held  towards  the  end  of  each  term. 

Members  of  the  Junior  and  Middle  Classes  may  be  examined  on  the 
branches  they  have  pursued.  That  examination,  if  satisfactory,  will  be 
considered  final  as  to  those  studies,  and  a  certificate  will  be  given  to 
that  effect.  If  found  deficient  in  any  department,  a  student  of  the 
graded  course  may  apply  for  a  second  examination  at  the  beginning  of 
the  next  term. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  must,  in  accordance 
with  the  law  of  the  State  of  New  York,  be  twenty-one  years  of  age,  of 
good  moral  character;  must  have  studied  medicine  three  years  with  a 
qualified  physician  in  regular  standing  ;  must  present  a  certificate  of  at 
least  one  course  of  Pracstical  Anatomf/  ;  also,  an  acceptable  thesis  in  his 
own  handwriting,  and  must  sustain  such  an  examination  in  each  depart- 
ment of  the  course  as  shall  be  satisfactory  to  the  faculty  and  the 
censors.    The  thesis  may  be  in  Latin,  German,  French  or  English. 

6.  Prizbs. 

A  JFbctiUf/  Prize. 

In  order  to  extend  every  incentive  to  the  students  for  diligence  and 
proficiency,  it  has  been  deemed  proper  to  offer  to  that  member  of  the 
graduating  class,  who  stands  highest  in  the  examination  scale,  a  facnlty 
prize  which,  for  the  sessions  of.  1876-77,  will  be  a  valuable  microscope. 
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Hon.  Salem  H.  Wales,  president  of  the  board  of  trustees,  has  tendered 
a  prize  for  the  student  showing  the  most  profioiency  in  surgery. 

Professor  Allen  offers  a  handsome  medal  to  that  student  who  pre- 
pares the  best  original  investigation  on  the  properties  of  any  drug. 

Professor  lilienthal  also  offers  a  prize  for  the  best  written  account 
of  his  clinics  during  the  winter. 

Profeshor  Helmuth  presents'  a  prize  for  the  best  written  account  of 
the  surgical  clinics. 

Professor  Burdick  offers  a  prize  for  proficiency  in  his  department. 

Other  prizes  are  also  given  by  several  of  the  professors. 

7.  Fees. 
Fees  for  one  course  of  lectures , $100  00 

Fee  for  graded  course,  including  lectures  for  the  entire  term 

of  three  years  or  longer,  issued  only  to  students  who  agree 

to  attend  three  courses  of  lectures  ;  invariably  in  advance,  160  00 

Matriculation  fee 5  00 

Practical  Anatomy ...  10  00 

Graduation  fee i 30  00 

Graduates  of  other  medical  colleges 60  00 

Students  who  have  attended  two  full  courses  at  other  medical 

colleges,  or  one  at  this,  and  one  at  some  other  college ....  50  00 

8.  DiscrPLiNE. 

The  class  is  in  every  respect  an  orderly  one,  and  no  occasion  has 
offered  for  taking  faculty  action  for  conduct  unbecoming  a  gentleman. 

9.  Gratuitous  Aid. 

No  provision  is  made  in  the  college  for  the  gratuitous  education  of 
indigent  students  ;  but  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  faculty  to  donate  a 
portion  of  the  fees  to  clergymen  and  to  indigent  students,  upon  proper 
evidence  that  they  are  unable  to  meet  the  financial  requirements  of  the 
college. 

The  occupancy  of  the  college  in  the  New  York  Ophthalmic  Hospital 
building,  wherein  daily  is  held  one  of  the  largest  and  best  conducted 
eye  and  ear  clinics  in  America,  allows  the  student  a  full  opportunity  of 
perfecting  himself  in  ophthalmic  and  aural  surgery,  and  to  those  who 
(having  a  taste  therefor)  propose  devoting  themselves  to  either  of  these 
specialties,  the  advantages  thus  afforded  cannot  be  well  over-estimated. 

The  surgeons  of  the  Ophthalmic  hospital  are  more  or  less  associated 
with  the  college,  and  the  additional  course  of  lectures  which  are  yearly 
given  on  these  important  branches  have  no  superiors  in  New  York  city. 
No  extra  charge  is  made  for  these  lectures. 

22 
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A  fair  estimate  of  the  widei^read  and  extending  usef nlness  of  this 
charity  may  be  inferred  when  it  is  stated  that  the  last  annual  report 
showed  a  total  of  7,000  patients  treated,  with  about  25,000  prescrip- 
tions made. 

The  New  York  HomcBopathic  Dispensary  is  also  under  the  same  roof 
with  the  college,  and  furnishes  an  abundant  supply  of  material  for  the 
yarious  clinics.  This  institution  has  been  in  successiul  operation  for  a 
number  of  years,  has  an  able  corps  of  physicians  and  surgeons  and  treats 
about  125  patients  per  day. 

The  Homoeopathic  Medical  Society  of  the  county  of  New  York  and 
the  Hahnemann  Academy  of  Medicine  also  convene  in  the  lower  portion 
of  the  hospital  building,  and  these  meetings  are  open  to  the  students  of 
the  college.  During  the  past  winter  great  interest  was  manifested  in 
the  deliberations  and  discussions  of  these  bodies  by  the  class,  many 
members  of  which  were  regularly  present.  In  this  manner  much 
valuable  information  pertaining  to  medical  science  and  homceopathy  is 
acquired,  which  must  necessarily  be  omitted  in  the  regular  course  of 
lectures. 

Since  the  issuing  of  the  last  annual  announcement,  the  city  authorities 
have  turned  over  to  the  homoeopaths  one  of  the  most  magnificent  hospital 
buildings  in  the  country,  capable  of  accommodating  some  700  patients. 
The  hospital  is  now  in  active  operation,  under  the  immediate  supervision 
of  Dr.  Talcot  (a  graduate  of  the  New  York  college),  as  chief  of  staff. 
Six  resident  physicians  and  surgeons  are  appointed  at  the  close  of  each 
college  session  to  serve  for  one  year,  their  board  and  washing  being 
given  them  free.  The  examinations  for  these  positions,  which  are  com- 
petitive, are  conducted  by  a  committee  from  the  medical  staff^  which 
consists  of  twenty-four  of  the  most  prominent  physicians  of  New  York, 
many  of  whom  are  connected  with  the  college. 

This  hospital  (as  well  as  Charity,  Bellevue,  the  New  York,  Rosevelt, 
the  Presbyterian,  and  the  various  infirmaries  of  the  city)  is  open  to 
students  of  the  Homoeopathic  Medical  College,  who  are  on  a  perfect 
equality  with  those  of  other  colleges. 

At  the  surgical  clinics  of  the  college,  during  the  last  session,  there 
were  always  more  patients  than  could  be  attended  to,  and  a  large 
number  of  operations  were  performed.  Adjoining  the  amphitheater 
are  two  large  and  well  ventilated  wards  for  the  reception  of  patients 
operated  upon  before  the  class. 

The  medical  clinics  were  also  well  supplied  with  patients,  and  it  was 
the  endeavor  of  the  professor,  while  he  instructed  the  student  in  Sympto- 
matology, to  bring  it  side  by  side  with  the  most  advanced  ideas  of 
Pathology,  as  understood  at  the  present  time.  These  clinics  gave 
general  satisfaction  and  were  largely  attended. 
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Soon  after  the  organization  of  the  college,  a  society  was  formed 
among  the  students  for  motual  instruction  called  the  Hahnemannian 
Society  of  the  New  York  Homceopathic  Medical  College.  This  society 
meets  twice  each  week  in  one  of  the  lecture  rooms  of  the  college,  and 
throngh  its  professors,  who  are  appointed  from  its  own  numbers,  each 
member  is  quizzed  upon  the  lectures  delivered  in  the  college  by  the 
various  members  of  the  faculty.  The  officers  of  the  society  consist  of  a 
president,  vice-president,  secretary  and  treasurer,  with  a  professor  or 
quiz  master  for  each  branch  taught  in  the  college.  At  the  close  of  the 
session,,  on  the  evening  preceding  the  college  Commencement,  the 
Commencement  of  the  society  takes  place.  An  address  is  delivered  by 
its  president,  by  a  member  of  the  college  faculty,  and  sometimes  by 
another  prominent  physician  or  layman  of  New  York.  A  diploma, 
signed  by  the  officers  of  the  society,  is  presented  by  the  president  to 
each  member  belonging  to  the  graduating  class.  The  evening  is  always 
an  enjoyable  one,  and  one  long  to  be  remembered,  particularly  by  the 
members  of  the  society. 

J.  W,  DOWLING,  M.  D.,  Dean. 
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XXXL  :NEW  YORK  MEDICAL  COLLEGE  AND  HOSPITAL  FOR 

WOMEN,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

To  the  Segents  df  the  UhiverHty  of  the  State  of  Nem  York: 

The  trustees  of  the  New  York  College  and  Hospital  for  Women,  in 
compliance  with  a  requisition  of  the  Regents  of  the  University,  submit 
the  following  report  for  the  last  collegiate  year,  ending  October  1, 1876, 
containing  a  just  and  true  statement  of  facts,  showing  the  progress  and 
condition  of  said  college  during  and  at  the  close  of  said  year,  in  respect 
to  the  several  subject-matters  following,  viz. : 

1.  Number  akd  Dsscbiption  of  Pbofbssobships. 

The  professorships  in  said  college  during  said  year,  as  established  by 
the  trustees,  were  the  following  : 

Anatomy.  Physiology.  Chemistry.  Surgery.  Clinical  Surgery. 
Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics.  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine. 
Clinical  Medicine.  Obstetrics.  Diseases  of  Women  and  Ghildrea 
Histology.    Medical  Jurisprudence. 

2.  Tbustbbs,  Faculty  and  othbb  Coixbgb  Officbbs. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  trustees  of  said  college : 

Mrs.  D.  E.  Sackett,  president. 

Mr.  Charles  Butler,  vice-president. 

Mrs.  C.  D.  Ely,  treasurer. 

Mrs.  A.  C.  L.  Botta,  corresponding  secretary. 

Mrs.  K.  H.  Browning,  recording  secretary. 
Mrs.  Edward  Bayard.  Mrs,  G.  Gray. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Lane.  Mrs.  Peet. 

Mrs.  G.  E.  Vanderburg.  Mr.  Isaac  C.  Kendall. 

Mrs.  S.  Cutter.  Mr.  Henry  G.  Stebbins. 

Mrs.  E.  K.  Harley.  Mr.  David  J.  Ely. 

Mrs.  L.  R.  Smith. 

The  following  persons  constituted  the  board  of  instruction  in  said 
college  during  said  year: 

Names.                                                Professonhips.  Salarlet. 
C.  S.  Lozier,  M.  D • .  Emeritus  and  Clinical  Professor  of  Dis- 
eases of  Women  and  Children. 

8.  Lilienthal,  M.  D Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine |250  00 

AKHills,  M.D..- Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics 260  00 

William  O.Macdonald^MD.,  Diseases  of  Women *. 290  00 

J.  H.  Carmichael,  M.  D Anatomy 850  00 
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Names.                                          ProfeeiorBlii|Mi.  Salaries. 

William  T.  Helmuth,  M.  D ..  Clinical  Surgery $250  00 

E.  Carlton,  Jr.,  M.  D Surgery 250  00 

P.  K  Arcularius,  M.  D Physiology 250  00 

W.  N.  Guernsey,  MD i  obstetrics 850  00 

Amelia  Bamett,  M.  D ( 

Charles  Avery,  LL.  D Chemistry 250  00 

A.  W.  Lozier,  M.  D.  Histology » 

B.  D.  Penfleld,  A.  M Medical  Jurisprudence. ' 

Board  of  Censors. 
Dr.  John  F.  Gray.  Dr.  Edward  P.  Fowler. 

•  _ 

Dr.  Lewis  Hallock.  Dr.  William  W,  Baner. 

Dr.  Henry  D.  Paine. 

Finance  Committee. 

Charles  Butler. .  David  J.  Ely. 

Isaac  C.  Kendall.  Caroline  D.  Ely. 

Henry  6.  Stebbins. 

8.   NUMBBB  OF  StTTBBNTB. 

The  whole  number  of  students  attending  the  regular  course  of 
instruction,  during  said  year,  was  twenty-eight. 

The  number  of  graduates  at  the  last  annual  Commencement  was  four. 

The  whole  number  of  graduates  in  medicine  is  ninety-three. 

None  have  been  admitted  to  the  degree  under  twenty-one  years.  The 
average  age  of  the  graduates  at  the  last  Commencement  was  about 
thirty  years. 

4.  Classification  of  Students. 

The  students  attending  said  college  are  classified  as  follows  : 

Number  attending  their  first  course  of  lectures .' 18 

Number  attending  their  second  course  of  lectures 6 

Number  attending  their  third  course  of  lectures 4 

5.  Financial  Statement — College  Teems  ob  Sessions. 

The  regular  session  commenced  October  and  closed 

March  ,  continuing  twenty-four  weeks.    There  was  a 

spring  term  of  six  weeks. 

The  next  college  year  will  commence  October  seventeenth  and  con- 
tinue twenty-eight  weeks. 

6.  MoDB  OF  Instbuction. 

Lectures  are  given  by  the  professors  in  the  several  departments.  The 
students  take  .notes  and  are  examined  from  day  to  day  upon  the  subjects 
of  preceding  lectures. 
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7.  D18CIPLINB. 

There  is  generally  a  ready  acqaiesoence  in  the  requirements  of  students, 
and  no  such  violation  of  rules  as  to  require  discipline  occurred. 

8.  Gratuitous  Aid. 
Fifteen  students  have  attended  the  course  of  lectures  without  charge. 

9.  Statutes  or  By-laws. 
The  same  as  heretofore  reported. 

10.    EZAKINATIONS  AND   GRADUATION. 

Candidates  for  matriculation  must  possess  good  moral  character  and 
have  acquired  a  fair  English  education.  Examinations  for  graduation 
are  conducted  by  the  individual  professors.  Those  whose  average 
standing  is  satisfactory  are  recommended  for  the  degree.  These  are 
examined  by  the  censors  —  not  of  the  faculty  —  and  the  degree  is  con- 
ferred upon  such  candidates  as  are  approved  by  a  vote  of  four-fifths  of 
them. 

11.   DbSOBIFTION  AND  VaLUB  OF   BuiLDINOS. 

The  college  grounds  consist  of  eight  city  lots  on  the  north  east  comer 
of  Lexington  avenue  and  Thirty-seventh  street,  New  York.  The  library, 
chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus  and  anatomical  plates  and  models, 
remain  essentially  the  same  as  represented  in  our  last  report.  The  total 
amount  of  these  values  is  estimated  at  $185,000,  not  taking  account  of 
any  loss  sustained  in  the  general  depreciation  of  real  estate  in  the  city. 

12.  Value  of  othbb  Collbob  Propbrtt. 

The  other  property  of  the  college  is  chiefly  cash  on  loan  amounting  to 
13,666.88. 

18.  Dbbts. 

There  has  been  no  debt  contracted  during  the  year.  The  debt 
incurred  in  the  purchase  of  the  present  college  property  and  remaining 
at  the  close  of  the  previous  year,  has  been  reduced  by  the  payment  of 
$20,000.  There  is  still  an  indebtedness  of  $70,000.  The  interest 
accruing  is  $6,650 ;  paid. 

14.  Rbvbnub. 

1.  Amounts  collected  during  said  year  on  account  of        ' 

Matriculation  fees $120  00 

Graduation  fees 40  00 

2.  Interest ' 1,684  65 
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3.  Income  from  other  sources : 

City  excise  fund $600  00 

Board  of  apportionment 634  40 

Donations,  etc 18,000  00 

Total  amount  of  revenue •  $20 ,779  05 

15.   ExPENDirUBES. 

Amount  paid  on  liabilities  incurred  during  said  year  on  the  following 
accounts : 

Payment  on  debt 120,000  00 

(1.)  For  interest  during  said  year  on  debts  due  from  the 

college 7,000  00 

(2.)  Repairs  of  college  property 280  00 

(3.)  For  all  incidental  expenses  not  included  in  above. . . .  6,000  00 

Total  expenditures $13,280  00 

This  amount  covers  the  liabilities  for  the  year,  $20,000,  paid  on  debt. 

16.  Fees. 

Matriculation  fee • $5  00 

Graduation  (diploma) 10  00 

Full  course  of  lectures 50  00 


17.  Tabulae  Statemshtt. 
Number  of  professors » 13 

Number  of  lecturers 5 

Number  of  students  during  the  last  year 28 

Number  of  graduates  last  year 4 

Whole  number  of  graduates 03 

Value  of  real  estate,  $135,000  ;  library,  etc.,  $3,000 $138,000  00 

Amount  of  matriculation  fees,  $120  ;  graduation  fees,  $40,  160  00 

Total  revenue  during  the  year 20, 777  00 

Total  expenditures  during  the  year 33,280  00 

Amount  of  debt 70,000  00 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  trustees,  held  October  23,  1876,  the 
officers  of  the  board  were  appointed  a  committee  to  make  the  report,  by 
whom  it  is  respectfully  submitted. 

D.  E.  SACKETT,  Prendmt. 

CAROLINE  D.  ELY,  Treantrer, 
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XXXn.  ECLECTIC  MEDICAL   COLLEGE  OF  THE  CITY  OF 

NEW  YORK. 

To  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  2few  York: 

The  trustees  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  College  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  in  compliance  with  the  requisition  of  the  Regents  of  the  Univer- 
sity, submit  the  following  report  for  the  last  collegiate  year,  ending  the 
let  day  of  June,  1876. 

1.   NUMBEB  AND    DeSOBIFTION   OF  PbOFBSSOBSHIPS   AS    £sTABIJBH£D  BT 

THB  Trustees. 

1.  Anatomy.  2.  Physiology.  S.  Opleratiye  Surgery  and  Surgical 
Diseases.  4.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine.  6.  Institutes  of  Medicina 
6.  Materia  Medica,  Therapeutics  and  Pharmacy.  7.  Obstetrics  and 
Diseases  of  Women  and  Children.     0.  Chemistry  and  Toxicology. 

S.  Tbustees. 

Alexander  Wilder,  M.  D.,  president. 

Herman  Boskowitz,  M.  D.,  vice-president. 

Alexander  Wilder,  M.  D.,  treasurer. 

R.  E.  Kunze,  M.  D.,  corresponding  secretary. 

Robert  S.  Newton,  M.  D.,  recording  secretary. 
Benjamin  Brandreth,  M.  D.  Simon  P.  Taft,  M.  D. 

R.  £.  Kunze,  M.  D.  George  A.  Brandreth. 

O.  S.  Gregory,  M.  D.  Samuel  Sinclair,  Esq. 

William  Moller,  Esq.  John  F.. Cleveland,  Esq. 

Herman  Boskowitz,  M.  D.  Henri  L.  Stuart,  Esq. 

William  B.  Clyde,  Esq.  W.  D.  Chesbrough,  M.  D. 

Canton  C.  Dyke,  Esq. 

JStii>ecutive  Committee, 

Robert  S.  Newton,  M.  D.  Alexander  Wilder,  M.  D. 

O.  S.  Gregory,  M.  D.  Simon  P.  Taft,  M.  D. 

Albert  Lewis. 

Censors. 

O.  S.  Gregory,  M.  D.  Franklin  N.  Wright,  M.  D. 

George  W.  Winterbum,  M.  D.         Maria  B.  Hayden,  M.  D. 

H.  G.  Von  Lillienschiold,  M.  D. 
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3.  Facflty. 

Robert  S.  Newton,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Operative  Surgery  and  Clinical 
Medicine. 

Herman  Boskowitz,  M.'D.,  Professor  of  Institutes  of  Medicine. 

James  M.  Comins,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of 
Women  and  Children. 

Samuel  E.  Mortimore,^  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Minor 
Surgery. 

Alexander  Wilder,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Psychological 
Medicine. 

William  Archer,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Toxicology  and  Medical  Juris- 
prudence. 

William  H.  Weaber,  Ph.  D.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and 
Pharmacy. 

Grin  Davis,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. 

George  W.  Boskowitz,  Ph.  B.,  Assistant  on  Chemistry. 

Mark  Nivison,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  and  Adjunct  Pro- 
fessor of  Physiology. 

GfraducUes  of  Winter  Class  of  1876-76. 

Albert  6.  Stalnecker,  West  Virginia;  Catharine  A.  Downing,  Harlem, 
N.  Y. ;  Christopher  S.  Best,  Middleville,  N.-T. ;  Edward  Vincent  Filkins, 
Albany,  N.  T.;  Edward  Julius  Bremer,  New  York  city;  George  Wash- 
ington Boskowitz,  Brooklyn  ;  George  Frederick  Maercker,  Newark, 
N.  J. ;  Gilbert  Dart,  Jefferson,  N.  Y. ;  Gerard  M.  Beatty,  Summit,  N.  J. ; 
Hiram  Pierce  Hubbell,  Jefferson,  N.  Y.;  John  Eaton  Burris,  Green- 
point,  N.  Y.;  Richard  Harris,  Perth  Amboy;  Robert  George  Gahrar, 
Williamsburgh,  N.  Y.;  Robert  Safford  Newton,  Jr.,  New  York  city; 
Thomas  Bellamy  Newby,  New  York  city. 

JBonorarr/. 

A.  L.  Clinkscales,  M.  D.,  Macon,  Ga.;  Andrew  J.  Eaton,  M.  D., 
Bergen,  N.  Y.;  Morris  B.  Eaton,  M.  D.,  Leroy,  N.  Y.;  Samuel  Haynes 
M.  D.;  Saranac,  N.  Y.;  William  Hitchman,  M.  D.,  Liverpool,  Eng.; 
S.  H.  Potter,  M.  D.,  Hamilton,  Ohio  ;  A.  B.  Stewart,  M.  D.,  Alleghany, 
N.  Y.;  A.  F.  Sterling,  M.  D.,  New  York  city;  John  H.  Wilson,  M.  D., 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Ad  Mmdem. 

£.  De  F.  Curtis,  M.  D.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  Alexander  Ross,  M.  D., 
Toronto,  Canada. 
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Graduates  of  Spring  Seadony  1876« 

£.  L.  Eastman,  New  York  city ;  F.  William  Deichman,  New  York 
city;  G.  A.  Sundamacher,  New  York  city;  J.  S.  Hudson,  Chenango 
Forks,' N.  Y.;  Mrs.  M.  W.  Storkey,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y,;  Mrs.  A.  W.  Taft, 
Newark,  N.  J. ;  O.  E.  Bradford,  New  York  city ;  Orin  Davis,  Jr., 
Attica,  N.  Y.;  Renatus  Bachmann,  New  York  city;  S.  R.  Trenchard, 
New  York  city;  S.  J.  W.  Rock,  New  York  city;  T.  H.  Newell,  New 
York  city;  N.  L.  Wright,  New  York  city. 

Degree  Ad  Mmdem. 

Joseph  Hoorix,  M.  D.,  New  York  city ;  Silas  S.  Lyon,  M.  D.,  Newark, 

N.J. 

Honorary  Degree, 

A.  J.  Eaton,  M.  D.,  Hamlin,  N.  Y.;  C.  Howard  More,  M.  D.,  Julias- 
town,  N.  J.;  Lake  N.  Harris,  M.  D.,  New  York. 

4.  Recapitulation. 

Matriculants. — Winter  session,  100;  spring  session,  43;  night  dasa, 
15;  total,  158. 

Graduates.  —  Winter  session,  26;  spring  session,  18;  graduates  pre- 
vious, 250;  total,  292. 

5.  Instsuctions. 

Fees. 
Fees  for  a  full  course  of  lectures $100  00 

Matriculation  fee 6  00 

Demonstrator^s  fee 10  00 

Graduation  fee 30  00 

Hospital  tickets 3  00 

For  certificate  of  scholarship,  for  which  the  holder  may 
attend  two  or  more  courses  of  lectures,  or  until  gradua- 
tion, to  be  paid  in  advance 150  00 

For  certificate  of  scholarship,  entitling  the  holder  to  keep 

a  student  in  the  college  for  ten  years 500  00 

Certificate  of  scholarship,  entitling  the  holder  to  keep  a 
student  in  the  college  perpetually 1 ,000  00 

Ladies,  as  usual,  have  full  access  to  all  the  facilities  of  instruction. 
No  private  classes,  with  special  pay,  by  members  of  the  faculty. 
Hence,  our  charges  for  tuition  are  actually  lower  than  in  other  insti- 
tutions that  advertise  smaller  fees. 
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6.   BbQUISITBS  fob  GBiJ>UATION. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  must  present 
satisfactory  evidence  that  they  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years  and  are  of  good  moral  character ;  they  must  have  a  good  Eng. 
lish  common-school  education,  and  have  studied  medicine  three  years 
with  some  respectahle  practitioner,  and  have  attended  two  full  courses 
of  medical  lectures  in  a  legally  incorporated  medical  college,  the  last 
of  which  shall  have  heen  attended  in  this  college,  or  they  must  have 
been  engaged  in  a  constant  and  reputahle  practice  of  medicine  for 
four  years,  and  have  attended  one  full  course  of  lectures;  and  they 
must  have  dissected  in  this  college.  By  its  charter  it  can  confer  the 
ad  eundem  or  honorary  degree  as  well  as  the  usual  regular  degree. 

The  college  held  two  regular  sessions  of  sixteen  weeks  each,  com- 
mencing in  Fehruary. 

ROBERT  S.  NEWTON,  M.  D., 

Secretary  Board  of  Thistees. 
October^  1876. 
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XXXra.  NEW  YORK  COLLEGE  OP  DENTISTRY,  NEW 

YORK   CITY. 

To  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  tJie  State  of  New  York  : 

The  tmstees  of  the  New  York  College  of  Dentistry,  in  compliance 
with  a  requisition  of  the  Regents  of  the  Uniyersity,  submit  the  fol- 
lowing report  for  the  last  collegiate  year,  ending  on  the  Ist  of  March, 
1876,  containing  a  just  and  true  statement  of  facts,  showing  the  pro- 
gress and  condition  of  said  college  during  and  at  the  close  of  said 
year,  in  respect  to  the  several  subject-matters  following,  viz.  : 

1.  Number  and  Dbscbiption  of  Pbofbbsobships. 

The  professorships  in  said  college  during  said  year,'  as  established 
by  the  trustees,  were  the  following: 

FacuUy. 

Faneuil  D. '  Weisse,   M.    D.,   Professor  of   Regional  Anatomy  and 
General  Pathology. 
Frank  Abbott,  M.  D.,  Professor  of   Operative   Dentistry  and  Oral 

Surgery. 

Alexander  W.  Stein,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Histology,  Visceral  Ana- 
tomy and  Physiology. 

F.  Leroy  Satterlee,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Materia 
Medica  and  Therapeutics. 

C.  A.  Marvin,  D.  D.  S.,  Professor  of  Mechanical  Dentistry. 

Clinical  Faculty. 

William  H.  Allen,  Clini6al  Professor  of  Operative  Dentistry. 
John  Allen,  D.  D.  S.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Mechanical  Dentistry. 
William  B.  Hurd,  D.  D.  S.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Operative  Dentistry. 
John  T.  Metcalf,  Clinical  Professor  of  Operative  Dentistry. 
William   T.    Laroche,    D.    D.  S.,    Clinical   Professor   of  OperatiTe 

Dentistry. 
J.  Bond  Littig,  D.  D.  S.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Mechanical  Denistry. 

Demonstrators. 

D.  W.  Williamson,  D.  D.  S.,  Demonstrator  of  Operative  Dentistry. 
A.  Rust  Cuyler,  D.  D.  S.,  Demonstrator  of  Mechanical  Dentistry. 

S.  Frank  Johnson,  D.  D.  S., )  ^^ig^nt  Demonstrators. 
George  M.  Eddy,  D.  D.  S.,  ) 
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C.  P.  Ereizer,  M.  D.,  Assistant  to  the  Professor  'of  Chemistry, 
Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. 

Dean  of  the  jFbcuUy. 
Frank  Abbott,  M.  D.,  12'  West  Nineteenth  street,  New  York 

2.  Trustees  and  other  Collbqb  Officebs. 

The  following  are  the  names  and  residences  of  the  trustees  of  said 
college : 

William  H.  Allen,  president,  18  West  Eleventh  street,  New  York 
city. 

John  Allen,  D.  D.  S.,  vice-president,  1  West  Thirty-third  street, 
New  York  city. 

M.  McN.  Walsh,  Esq.,  secretary,  Bennett  building,  corner  Nassau, 
Fulton  and  Ann  streets,  New  York  city. 

Alexander  W.  Stein,  M.  D.,  treasurer,  30  West  Fifteenth  street. 

Stephen  A.  Main,  23  West  Twenty-third  street,  New  York  city. 

Hon.  Walter  B.  Roberts,  Titusville,  Pa. 

Faneuil  D.  Weisse,  M.  D.,  61  West  Twenty-second  street,  New 
York  city. 

B.  F.  Batchelder,  23  West  Twenty-third  street,  New  York  city. 
Frank  Abbott,  M.  D.,  12  West  Nineteenth  street.  New  York  city. 
F.  Leroy  Satterlee,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  158  Madison  avenue,  New  York 

city. 

N.  W.  Eingsley,  D.  D.  S.,  26  West  Twenty-seventh  street.  New 
York  city. 

C.  'A.  Marvin,  D.  D.  S.,  148  Clinton  street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  Stephen  H.  Tyng,  Jr.,  D.  D.,  Madison  avenue,  corner  Forty- 
second  street.  New  York  city. 

The  faculty  of  said  college  during  said  year  has  already  been  given. 
The  other  officers  of  said  college  were  connected  with  the  college  infir- 
mary, as  follows: 

Attending  Dental  Surgeons. — D.  W.  Williamson,  D.  D.  S.;  A.  Rust 
Cuyler,  D.  D.  S. 

Consulting  Surgeon. -^Professor  James  R.  Wood,  M.  D. 

Attending  Surgeons.  —  Professor  Faneuil  D.  Weisse,  M.  D. ;  Profes- 
sor Frank  Abbott,  M.  D. 

Each  professor  received  for  his  services  during  the  year  $200. 

3.  NuMBBB  OF  Students. 

The  whole  number  of  students  attending  the  regular  course  of  instruc- 
tion during  said  year  was  seventy-nine  (79).  The  number  of  graduates 
at  the  last  annual  Conmiencement,  held  on  the  21st  day  of  February, 
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1876,  was  twenty-Beven  (27).    The  whole  number  of  gradaates  in  dental 
surgery  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  (120).    . 

The  ages  of  graduates  being  required  by  law  to  be  twenty-one  years, 
none  have  been  admitted  to  the  degree  under  that  age.  The  average 
age  of  the  graduates  at  the  last  Commenoement  was  twenty-six  yean. 

4.  Classification  op  Students. 

The  students  attending  said  college  are  classified  as  follows : 

Number  attending  their  first  course  of  lectures 45 

Number  attending  their  second  course  of  lectures 26 

Number  attending  their  third  course  of  lectures 8 

Total _79 

5.    GOLLEOB   TkBM   OB   SESSION. 

The  term  or  session  for  study  and  practice  in  said  college  daring  said . 
year  was  the  following  : 

Infirmary  course  for  practice  in  dentistry,  from  April  third  to  October 
fourth.  Winter  session  of  daily  lectures  and  diniques,  from  October 
4,  1875,  to  February  21,  1876.  The  next  infirmary  course  commences 
April  6,  1876,  and  the  winter  session  of  daily  lectures  and  cliniqnes 
will  commence  October  2,  1876. 

6.  Mode  of  Instruction. 

The  mode  of  instruction  pursued  in  said  college  during  the  past  year 
was  the  same  as  stated  in  the  annual  reports  for  former  years. 

7.  Discipline. 

The  regulations  of  the  college  require  gentlemanly  deportment  from 
students  under  pain  of  expulsion. 

The  faculty  prize  of  a  set  of  instruments,  valued  at  $100,  was  awarded 
to  the  graduate  who  passed  the  examinations  most  creditably. 

8.  Gbatuitous  Aid. 

No  students  during  the  past  year  were  educated  gratuitonsly,  in 
whole  or  in  part. 

9.  Statutes  and  By-la\^8. 
The  same  as  forwarded  in  former  report. 

10.  Examinations  and  Graduation. 

The  examinations  for  graduation  were  the  same  in  all  respects  as  those 
had  last  year  and  reported  in  a  former  annual  report.    The  examinations 
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are,  if  any  thing,  more  extended  and  thorough  each  succeeding  year,  as 
it  is  the  intention  to  keep  np  the  standard  of  the  graduates  to  the  highest 
point  attained  by  the  most  progressive  of  the  profession. 

11.  Descbiptiok  and  Yalus  of  Gollbgs  Buildings. 
The  same  as  stated  in  former  report. 

12.  Descbiption  and  Value  op  otheb  College  Propebty. 
The  same  as  stated  in  former  report. 

13.  Revenue. 

Amount  collected  or  considered  collectible  during  said  year 

on  account  of  tuition  fees  was $7,111  60 

On  account  of  infirmary 1 ,  910  96 

Total $9,022  55 

14.  Expenditures. 

Amount  paid  or  payable  on  liabilities  incurred  during  said  year  on  the 
following  accounts : 

Rent  of  college  and  infirmary. $1 ,500  00 

College  expenses , . .     5,522  94 

Infirmary  expenses 1 ,  999  61 

Total $9,022  55 

15.  Fees. 

One  fee  of  $150  for  each  full  year's  attendance.  The  fee  for  the 
winter  session  of  lectures,  cliniques,  etc.,  is  $100.  Matriculation  fee, 
five  dollars.    Graduation  fee,  thirty  dollars. 

16.  Tabular  Statement. 
Number  of  professors 11 

Number  of  lectures 360 

Number  of  students  during  the  last  year 79 

Number  of  graduates  during  the  last  year 27 

Whole  number  of  graduates 120 

Value  of  apparatus $3,750  00 

Total  revenue  during  the  year. 9,022  55 

Total  expenditures.. ^ 9,022  55 


17.  Remabks. 
The  members  of  the  boar^  who  were  present  at  the  making  of  this 
report  and  the  adoption  thereof  are  as  follows:  Dr.  William  H.  Allen, 
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Dr.  Frank  Abbott,  Dr.  F.  Le  Roy  Satterlee,  Dr.  B.  F.  Batchelder,  Dr. 
Alexander  W.  Stein,  Dr.  F.  D.  Weisse  and  the  secretary. 

18.  Close  of  Bbpobt. 

Made  by  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  New  York  College  of  Dentistry, 
at  a  regular  meeting  of  said  board,  held  on  the  20th  day  of  October, 
1876,  and  respectfully  submitted  for  and  in  their  behall 

[seal.]  WILLIAM  H.  ALLEN,  JPresident 

M.  McN.  WALSH,  Secretary. 


XXXIV."  NEW  YORK  FREE  MEDICAL  COLLEGE  FOR 

WOMEN. 

XXXV.  WOMEN'S  MEDICAL  COLLEGE  OF  THE  NEW  YORK 
INFIRMARY  FOR  WOMAN  AND  CHILDREN. 

[No  formal  report  for  the  last  year  has  been  received  from  either  of 
the  above  named  colleges.] 
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XXXVI.  BELLEVUE  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

To  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  Neio  York: 

The  faculty  of  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College,  in  compliancy 
with  a  requisition  of  the  Regents  of  the  University,  sabmit  the  following 
report  for  the  last  collegiate  year,  ending  February  21,  1877,  containing 
a  just  and  true  statement  of  facts,  showing  the  progress  and  condition 
of  said  college,  during  and  at  the  close  of  said  year,  in  respect  to  the 
several  subject-matters  following,  viz. : 

1.   NlTHBBB  Aia>  DSSCBIFTION   OF  PsOFBSSOBSBIPS. 

The  professorships  in  said  college  during  said  year,  as  established  by 
the  trustees,  were  the  following : 

Isaac  E.  Taylor,  M.  D.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases 
of  Women  and  Children  and  president  of  the  faculty. 

James  R.  Wood,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Surgery, 

Fordyce  Barker,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Midwifery  and  Diseases 
of  Women. 

Austin  Flint,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Medicine  and  Clinical  Medicine. 

W.  H.  Van  Buren,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Surgery,  with  Diseases  of  the  Genito-XJrinary  System  and  Clinical 
Surgery. 

Lewis  A.  Sayre,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Orthopedic  Surgery  and  Clinical 
Surgery. 

Alexander  B.  Mott,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  and  Operative 
Surgery. 

William  T.  Lusk,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of 
Women  and  Children  and  Clinical  Midwifery. 

Edmund  R.  Peaslee,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Gynaecology. 

William  M.  Polk,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Thera- 
peutics and  Clinical  Medicine. 

Austin  Flint,  Jr.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Physiological 
Anatomy  and  secretary  of  the  faculty. 

Alpheus  B.  Crosby,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  General,  Descriptive  and 
Surgical  Anatomy. 

R.  Ogden  Doremus,  M.  D,,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and 
Toxicology. 

Edward  G.  Janeway,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Pathological  Anatomy  and 

Histology,  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System  and  Clinical  Medicine. 

23 
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2.  Tbustebs,  Facultt  and  otheb  Collbob  Officbbs. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  trustees  of  said  college: 
George  F.  Talman,  Esq.,  president. 
J.  P.  Giraud  Foster,  Esq,,  secretary. 
Robert  S.  Hone,  Esq.,  treasurer. 

•  „     '  rn  J  in,  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities  and 

Hon.  Townsend  Cox,  V 

Hon.  Thomas  S.  Brennan,  j 

Hon.  Isaac  Bell. 

Hon.  James  B.  Nicholson. 

Hon.  Owen  W.  Brennan. 

His  Eminence,  Cardinal  Archbishop  McCloskey. 
John  J.  Astor,  Esq.  William  Butler  Duncan,  Esq. 

Moses  Taylor,  Esq.  Rev.  Morgan  Dix,  D.  D. 

Hon.  Moses  H.  Grinnell.  William  H.  Appleton,  Esq. 

Rev.  E.  H.  Chapin,  D.  D.  Rev.  E.  P.  Rogers,  D.  D. 

John  Steward,  Esq.  Hon.  Edwin  D.  Morgan. 

Samuel  Sloan,  Esq.  .Roswell  G.  Rolston,  Esq. 

Hon.  John  R.  Brady. 

The  faculty  of  said  college,  including  all  persons  charged  with  the 
duty  of  giving  public  instruction  therein  during  said  year,  consisted  of 
a  president,  secretary,  fourteen  regular  professors,  as  hereinbefore 
enumerated,  and  the  following  professors  of  special  departments,  assist- 
ants, etc. 

Professors  of  Special  DepartmentSy  etc. 

Henry  D.  Noyes,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Ophthalmology  and  Otology. 

John  P.  Gray,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Psychological  Medicine 
and  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

Leroy  Milton  Tale,  M,  D.,  Lecturer  Adjunct  upon  Orthopedic 
Surgery. 

J.  Lewis  Smith,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Children. 

Edward  L.  Eeyes,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Dermatology  and  Adjunct  to 
the  Chair  of  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery. 

Edward  G.  Janeway,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Practical  Anatomy. 

A.  A.  Smith,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  Adjunct  upon  Clinical  Medicine. 

Beverly  Robinson,  M.  D.,      )  j^gtructora  in  Laryngoscopy. 
Frank  H.  Bosworth,  M.  D.,  f  ^  ^        ^^ 

Rev.  Alfred  B.  Beach,  D.  D.,  Chaplain  of  the  college. 

James  L.  Perry,  M.  D.,  Assistant  to  the  Chair  of  Principles  and 
Practice  of  Medicine. 

L.  A.  Stimson,  M.  D.,  Assistant  to  the  Chair  of  Principlea  and  P^a^ 
tice  of  Surgery. 
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Lewis  Hall  Sayre^  M.  D.,  Assistant  to  the  Chair  of  Orthopedic 
Surgery, 

James  R.  Taylor,  M.  D.,  Assistant  to  the  Chair  of  Clinical  and  Oper- 
ative Surgery. 

H.  T.  Hanks,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Assistant ;  J.  M.  Hills,  M.  D.,  Assistant 
to  the  Chair  of  Obstetrics. 

E.  D.  Morgan,  Jr.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  to  the  Chair  of  Gynaecology. 

E.  H.  Peaslee,  M.  D.,  Charles  F.  Roberts,  M.  D.,  Henry  Goldthwaite, 
M.  D.,  Assistants  to  the  Chair  of  Physiology. 

John  A.  Wyeth,  M.  D.,  Prosector  to  the  Chair  of  Anatomy. 

Charles  A.  Doremus,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  to  the  Chair  of  Chemistry  and 
Toxicology  and  Instructor  in  Practical  Chemistry. 

L.  Putzel,  M.  D.,  Assistant  to  the  Chair  of  Diseases  of  the  Nervous 
System. 

M.  A.  Wilson,  M.  D.,  Assistant  to  the  Chair  of  Dermatology. 

Read  J.  McKay,  M.  D.,  Peter  A.  Callan,  M.  D.,  Assistants  to  the 
Chair  of  Ophthalmology. 

£.  A.  Maxwell,  M.  D.,  Assistant  to  the  Chair  of  Pathological  Anatomy. 

Joseph  D.  Bryant,  M.  D.,  L.  A.  Stimson,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Dem6n- 
strators  of  Anatomy. 

The  other  officers  or  servants  of  said  college,  charged  with  duties 
therein  other  than  those  of  public  instruction  during  said  year,  were 
Mr.  Joseph  V.  Standish,  janitor  and  assistant  to  the  secretary,  and  four 
persons  employed  in  the  dissecting  room  or  in  the  college  as  porters, 
messengers,  etc.* 

3.  Number  of  SxcTDBirrs. 

The  whole  number  of  students  attending  the  regular  course  of  instruc- 
tion during  the  years  1876-77  was  423. 

The  number  of  graduates  at  the  last  annual  Commencement,  held 
February  21,  1877,  was  147. 

The  number  of  students  who  passed  their  primary  examination  in  one 
or  more  of  the  following  departments,  viz..  Materia  Medica,  Physiology, 
Anatomy  and  Chemistry,  was  eighteen. 

The  ages  of  the  graduates,  being  required  by  law  to  be  twenty-one 
years,  none  have  been  admitted  to  the  degree  under  that  age.  No 
other  record  is  made  of  the  ages  of  graduates. 

The  number  of  undergraduates  who  received  the  degree  was  119. 
The  number  of  graduates  of  other  medical  colleges  who  receiv.ed  the 
degree —  all  after  examination  —  was  twenty-eight. 

The  number  of  students  who  took  tickets  for  the  spring  recitation 
class  was  forty-eight,  of  whom  twenty-two  were  juniors  and  twenty-six 
were  seniors. 
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The  number  of  students  and  practitioneiB  engaged  in  dissecting  was 
192. 

The  number  of  students  who  passed  the  matriculating  examination 
(optional)  in  classics,  mathematics,  etc.,  was  five. 

4.  Classification  of  Students. 

Number  attending  their  first  course  of  lectures 128 

Number  attending  their  second  course  of  lectures 118 

Number  attending  their  third,  fourth  and  fifth  course  of  lectures,  69 

Number  attending  physicians'  course  of  lectures 108 

Total  423 


5.  College  Tbbm  ob  Session. 

The  spring  term  for  study  in  said  college  during  said  year  was  the 
following:  From  March  1  to  June  1,  1876. 

The  regular  winter  term  for  study  in  said  college  during  said  year 
was  the  following:  September  17,  1876,  to  February  21,  1877. 

The  next  spring  term  will  commence  March  1, 1877,  and  close  June  I, 
1877. 

The  next  regular  winter  term  will  commence  September  19,  1877,  and 
close  June  1,  1877. 

The  next  regular  winter  term  will  commence  September  19, 1877,  and 
close  about  March  1,  1878. 

6.  Mode  of  Instbuction. 

The  Believue  Hdspital  Medical  College  was  organized  by  an  act  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  Tork  in  1861,  and  is  now  in  the 
seventeenth  year  of  its  existence.  Its  organization  was  effected  under 
the  auspices  of  the  commissioners  of  public  charities  and  correction, 
with  the  view  of  making  available  the  immense  resources  for  practical 
teaching  in  medicine  afforded  by  the  institutions  under  the  charge  of  the 
commission,  and  thus  elevating  the  standard  of  practical  medical  instruc- 
tion in  this  country.  The  experiment  of  engrafting  a  medical  school 
upon  a  large  hospital,  a  system  almost  universal  in  Great  Britain,  has 
been  eminently  successful,  and  the  results  have  demonstrated  the  advan- 
tage of  combining  clinical  with  didactic  teaching  during  the  entire 
collegiate  course  of  the  student.  The  college  building  is  situate  within 
the  hospital  grounds,  so  that'  the  attendance  upon  clinical  lectures 
involves  no  loss  of  time  to  the  student. 

Believue  hospital  receives  annually  from  10,000  to  12,000  patients, 
and  its  average  census  for  1876  was  734.  Medical  and  surgical  cases  of 
all  descriptions  are  received,  exclusive  of  contagious  diseases.    Cases  of 
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typhus  fever  are  no  longer  admittefd  into  this  hospital  but  are  transferred 
to  the  Fever  hospital  on  Blackwell's  Island.  Of  the  professors  lecturing 
io  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College,  fourteen  are  connected  with 
the  Bellevue  or  the  Charity  hospital,  either  as  physicians,  surgeons  or 
obstetricians.  The  professors  in  all  the  practical  departments  hold 
appointments  in  the  great  public  hospitals  of  this  city. 

The  Bureau  of  Medical  and  Surgical  Relief  for  Out-door  Poor  is 
situated  in  the  college  building  and  furnishes  material  for  the  college 
clinics.  The  total  number  of  patients  in  this  department  for  1876  was 
14,016. 

The  Charity  hospital  on  Blackwell's  Island  contains  usually  about 
1,000  patients,  the  larger  portion  being  affected  with  chronic  diseases. 
In  this  hospital  are  collected  several  hundred  cases  of  syphilis,  present- 
ing all  the  different  stages  and  varieties  of  this  disease  iu  both  sexes. 

Medical  students  are  admitted  to  the  Bellevue  hospital  daily  during 
the  hours  allotted  to  clinical  teaching.  All  the  important  operations  in 
surgery  are  perfoi*med  publicly  in  the  hospital  amphitheater.  A  steam- 
boat, capable  of  accommodating  the  entire  class,  conveys  the  students 
from  the  college  to  the  Charity  hospital  on  the  days  when  clinics  are 
held,  without  charge. 

In  addition  to  the  Bellevue  and  the  Charity  hospital,  the  student  may 
avail  himself  of  the  resources  for  practical  instruction  afforded  by  other 
institutions  under  the  charge  of  the  commissioners  of  public  charities 
and  correction;  namely,  the  Fever  hospital,  the  Hospital  for  Epileptics 
and  Pai-alytics,  the  Nursery  hospital,  the  Insane  asylum,  etc.  The 
various  city  dispensaries  and  other  public  charities  are  also  available  to 
the  student. 

Gtneral  Outline  of  the  Course  of  Lectures  —  Mneritus  and  Clinical 

Professorships, 

Professor  Isaac  E.  Taylor,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Dis- 
eases of  Women  and  Children  and  president  of  the  college,  is  one  of  the 
consulting  physicians  to  the  Bellevue  hospital.  Operative  midwifery 
and  diseases  of  women  are  taught  in  his  clinical  lectures,  practically,  by 
operations  performed  before  the  class. 

Professor  James  R.  Wood,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Surgery,  is  one  of 
the  surgeons  to  the  Bellevue  hospital.  His  clinical  lectures  are  delivered 
every  Saturday  during  the  greater  part  of  the  session. 

Professor  Fordyce  Barker,  Professor  of  Clinical  Midwifery  and  Dis- 
eases of  Women,  is  one  of  the  consulting  physicians  to  the  Bellevue 
hospital.  His  clinical  lectures  relate  to  obstetrics  and  diseases  of 
women. 
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Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine  and  Clinical  Medicine* 

Professor  Austin  Flint,  one  of  the  physicians  to  the  Belleyue  hospital, 
etc.  The  clinical  material  at  command  admits  of  illustration  of  the 
principles  inculcated  in  the  didactic  lectures  of  this  course,  the  latter 
embracing  the  whole  range  of  special  pathology,  except  diseases  of 
children  and  diseases  of  the  skin.  Poet-mortefm  examinations  and  the 
exhibition  of  diseased  organs  form  an  impoitant  supplement  to  the 
clinical  course.  Classes  for  the  practical  study  of  diagnosis,  under  the 
direction  of  the  professor,  are  formed  from  the  advanced  students.  In 
addition  to  the  hospital  clinical  lectures,  the  faculty  established  in  1872 
an  out-door  clinic,  under  the  charge  of  the  professor.  In  this  clinic, 
which  is  held  in  the  college  building,  cases  of  disease  —  such  as  the 
physician  meets  with  in  daily  practice — are  brought  before  the  class 
from  the  Bureau  of  Medical  and  Surgical  Relief  for  Out-door  Poor. 
These  cases  are  diagnosticated  and  prescribed  for  before  the  class. 

Surgery. 

The  department  of  surgery  in  the  Belle vue  Hospital  Medical  College 
is  under  the  charge  of  four  professors. 

Clinical  Surgery. 

Professor  James  R.  Wood,  one  of  the  surgeons  to  the  Bellevue 
hospital,  etc.  Clinical  lectures  are  delivered  at  the  Bellevue  and  the 
Charity  hospital,  and  in  the  college  building,  by  Professors  Wood,  Van 
Buren,  Sayre,  Mott,  Crosby  and  Keyes. 

Principled  and  Practice  of  Surgery  with  Diseasee  of  the  QenHo- Urinary 

System  and  Clinical  Surgery. 

Professor  W.  H.  Van  Buren,  one  of  the  consulting  surgeons  to  the 
Bellevue  hospital,  etc.  The  lectures  delivered  by  Professor  Van  Buren 
embrace  the  whole  range  of  surgery,  with  the  exception  of  such  special 
subjects  as  are  assigned  to  other  professors  in  this  department. 

Orthopedic  Surgery  and  Clinical  Surgery, 

Professor  Lewis  A.  Sayre,  one  of  the  surgeons  to  the  Bellevue  hospital, 
etc.  The  lectures  of  this  course  are  devoted  mainly  to  the  subjects  of 
diseases  of  the  joints,  deformities  and  their  rectification.  Cases  are 
brought  before  the  class,  and  such  operations  performed  and  apparatns 
adjusted  as  may  be  required.  Clinical  lectures,  in  connection  with  this 
course,  are  also  delivered  in  the  college  building  and  at  the  Bellevue 
hospital. 
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Clinical  and  Operative  Su/rgery. 

Professor  Alexander  B.  Mott,  one  of  the  surgeons  to  the  Bellevue 
hospital,  etc.  The  lectures  of  this  course  are  entirely  clinical,  and  are 
delivered  in  the  college  building,  material  being  supplied  from  the 
Bureau  of  Medical  and  Surgical  Relief  for  Out-door  Poor. 

ObstetHce  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children  and  Clinical  Midwifery. 

Professor  William  T.  Lusk,  one  of  the  physicians  to  the  Bellevue 
hospital,  etc.  Instruction  in  this  department  is  also  given  didactically 
and  clinically.  The  lectures  of  the  didactic  course  are  illustrated  by 
diagrams,  models  and  preparations.  The  clinical  lectures  upon  obstet- 
rics are  delivered  in  the  amphitheater  of  the  Bellevue*  hospital  by 
Professors  Taylor,  Barker  and  Lusk.  A  complete  course  upon  diseases 
of  children  is  given  in  the  college  building,  in  addition  to  the  clinic 
upon  diseases  of  children  held  by  Professor  J.  Lewis  Smith. 

Gyno&cology. 

Professor  Edmund  R.  Peaslee,  one  of  the  surgeons  of  the  New  York 
State  Woman's  Hospital,  etc.  The  faculty  established  in  1874  the  chair 
of  Gynsecology,  embracing  all  the  diseases  of  w/>men  not  connected 
with  pregnancy,  labor,  and  the  puerperal  state. 

Materia  Medica  and  ITierapeiUics  and  Clinical  Medicine. 

Professor  William  M.  Polk,  one  of  the  physicians  of  the  Bellevue 
hospital,  etc.  This  department  is  taught,  not  only  didactically,  but  as 
far  as  possible,  by  clinical  observation,  of  the  effects  of  medicinal  agents. 
The  Materia  Medica  is  not  neglected,  but  special  prominence  is  given 
to  the  physiological  and  therapeutical  properties  of  the  remedies  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  class. 

Physiology  and  Physiological  Anatomy. 

Professor  Austin  Flint,  Jr.  The  lectures  in  this  department  are 
illustrated .  by  experiments  upon  living  animals.  Histology,  in  its 
normal  relations  to  the  solids  and  fluids  of  the  body,  receives  full  con- 
sideration. Examinations  of  the  class  before  each  lecture  form  a 
prominent  feature  in  this  course. 

Oeneraly  Descriptive  and  Surgical  Anatomy. 

Professor  Alpheus  B.  Crosby,  one  of  the  surgeons  to  the  Bellevue 
hospital,  etc.  In  this  department  the  fact  is  not  lost  sight  of  that  the 
lectures  are  addressed  to  medical  students,  and  that  their  object  in 
attending  them  is  to  obtain  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  anatomy 
of  the  human  body  so  that  they  may  make  use  of  it  in  those  branches  — 
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practice  of  medicine,  surgery  and  obstetrics — which  relate  directly  to 
their  professional  duties.  The  instruction^  therefore,  is  not  simply 
descriptive  of  the  several  parts  and  organs  of  the  human  body,  bat  is 
directed  also  to  the  consideration  of  the  relations  of  these  parts  and 
organs  to  each  other. 

Chemistry  and  Toxicology. 

Professor  R.  Ogden  Doremus.  The  lectures  in  this  department  relate 
to  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  chemistry,  or  chemical  philosophy,  to 
inorganic  substances  and  to  the  chemistry  of  the  vegetable  and  animsd 
kingdoms.  Toxicology,  or  the  science  of  poison,  receives  special  con- 
sideration! '  In  connection  with  this  course,  a  chemical  laboratory  is 
established,  in  which  students  who  so  desire  are  instructed  in  analytical 
chemistry,  and  particularly  in  the  examination  of  the  various  oi^ans, 
secretions  and  excretions  of  the  human  body.  The  practical  laboratory 
is  conducted  by  Charles  A.  Doremus,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
professor. 

s 

4 

Lectures  upon  Special  Subjects  during  the  Regular  Session, 

In  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  constant  advancement  of  medical 
science,  and  to  present  in  this  oity  those  opportunities  for  the  study  of 
special  departments  for  which  students  and  practitioners  have  formerly 
been  compelled  to  resort  to  European  schools,  the  faculty  have  estab- 
lished special  courses  of  lectures  during  the  regular  session.  These 
courses  are  being  extended  as  occasion  offers. 

Pathological  Anatomy  and  JBistology. 

Professor  Edward  G.  Janeway,  one  of  the  physicians  to  the  Bellevue 
hospital,  etc.  This  course  of  lectures  was  established  in  1872.  Patho- 
logical specimens  of  all  kinds,  which  are  afforded  in  abundance  by  the 
pathological  department  of  the  Bellevue  hospital,  are  brought  before  the 
class,  and  pathological  histology  is  fully  taught.  Post-mortem  examina- 
tions are  also  made  in'  the  presence  of  the  class.  Private  instruction  in 
the  use  of  the  microscope  is  given  at  the  pathological  laboratory  in  the 
college  by  Professor  Janeway  and  Dr.  L.  A.  Stimson. 

Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System. 

The  course  of  lectures  upon  this  subject  by  Professor  Janeway 
embraces  those  diseases  not  treated  of  by  Professor  Gray  in  his  course 
upon  psychological  medicine  and  medical  jurisprudence.  The  didactic 
teaching  is  enforced  by  cases  of  nervous  disease  brought  before  the  class 
in  the  college  and  by  clinical  lectures  in  the  Bellevue  hospital. 
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Ophthalmology  and  Otology, 

Professor  Henry  D.  Noyes,  one  of  the  surgeons  to  the  New  York 
Eye  Infirmary,  etc.  During  the  regular  session  a  full  course  of  lectures 
upon  these  subjects,  illustrated  by  the  magic  lantern,  drawings,  models, 
cases  and  operations,  is  delivered  at  the  college. 

Clinical  Lectures  upon  Diseases  of  Children, 

Professor  J.  Lewis  Smith,  M.  D.,  one  of  the  physicians  to  the 
Charity  hospital,  etc.  In  1875-76  the  faculty  established  a  clinic  upon 
diseases  of  children,  which  is  held  during  the  latter  half  of  the  session* 
by  Professor  J.  Lewis  Smith. 

DemuUology. 

Professor  Edward  L.  Keyes,  one  of  the  surgeons  to  the  Charity 
hospital,  etc.  This  course  is  delivered  at  the  college  and  is  illustrated 
by  drawings,  models  and  cases  of  skin  disease. 

P&ychological  Medicine  and  Medical  Jurisprudence, 

Professor  John  P.  Gray,  superintendent  of  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum, 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  etc.  This  course  of  lectures  is  devoted  to  insanity, 
medical  jurisprudence  and  kindred  topics. 

Ziaryngoscopy, 

Dr.  Beverly  Robinson,  one  of  the  surgeons  to  thfe  Manhattan  Eye  and 
Ear  hospital,  etc.,  and  Dr.  F.  H.  Bosworth,  one  of  the  physicians  to  the 
out-door  department,  etc.  Instruction  in  laryngoscopy  is  given  during 
the  session  by  Drs.  Robinson  and  Bosworth,  under  the  direction  of  the 
professor  of  principles  and  practice  of  medicine,  which  are  illustrated  by 
cases,  etc 

The  above  special  lectures  form  a  part  of  the  regular  curriculum  and 
are  included  in  the  general  ticket. 

Practical  Anatomy  and  Pathological  Anatomy  and  Histology. 

For  the  study  of  practical  anatomy  the  supply  of  material  is  abundant, 
and  it  is  furnished  without  charge.  The  dissecting  is  under  the  super- 
vision of  Professor  Janeway  and  the  assistant  demonstrators  of  anatomy* 
Drs.  J.  D.  Bryant  and  L.  A.  Stimson.  An  opportunity  is  afforded  of 
observing  morbid  appearances  after  death.  Fresh  specimens  are 
brought  before  the  class,  and,  in  addition,  the  student  has  access  to  the 
autopsy  room,  where  post-mortem  examinations  are  daily  made  under 
the  direction  of  the  curators  of  Belle vue  hospital.  The  coroners'  cases 
afford  illustrations  of  topics  relating  to  medical  jurisprudence. 
Coroner's  inquests  are  also  made  from  time  to  time  before  the  class. 
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Pathological  LahoraJiory. 

The  faculty  established  in  1876  a  pathological  laboratory  for  private 
teaching  in  the  use  of  the  microscope,  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
Janeway  and  Dr.  L.  A.  Stimson.  This  is  intended  to  supply  instructioo 
in  pathological  histology. 

AncUj/ticcU  Medical  Chemistry. 

Students  may  avail  themselves  of  the  chemical  laboratory,  where 
practical  instruction  in  such  analyses  as  are  importanjt  to  medical  men^ 
is  given  by  Dr.  Charles  A.  Doremus.  Glasses  are  formed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  preliminary  term  and  continue  until  the  opening  of  the 
regular  term.  Classes  are  also  formed  during  the  spring  session. 
Several  hours  a  day  are  devoted  to  this  subject. 

Private  Instruction. 

Special  courses  are  given  by  members  of  the  faculty  and  others  to 
private  classes  in  auscultation  and  percussion,  operative  surgery,  obstet- 
rics, ophthalmology  and  the  use  of  the  ophthalmoscope,  laryngoscopy, 
veneral  diseases,  microscopy,  healthy  and  morbid  anatomy  and  urinary 

examinations. 

The  Collegiate  Year. 

The  collegiate  year  embraces  a  winter  session  and  a  spring  session. 
The  winter  session  consists  of  the  regular  term  and  a  preliminary  term. 
The  preliminary  terfti  for  1877-78  will  open  on  Wednesday,  September 
19,  1877,  and  continue  until  the  opening  of  the  regular  term.  The 
regular  term  will  open  on  Wednesday,  October  3,  1877,  and  close  about 
the  1st  of  March,  1878.  The  recitations,  lectures  and  clinics  for  the 
spring  session  will  begin  about  the  1st  of  March,  1878,  and  continue  for 
thirteen  weeks.  Attendance  during  the  regular  term  of  the  winter 
session  is  alone  required 'for  graduation,  but  the  spring  session  affordfi 
opportunities  to  those  who  wish  to  prosecute  the  study  of  medicine  in 
the  city  of  New  York  during  the  spring  months.  During  the  spring 
session  lectures  upon  special  subjects  are  given  by  members  of  the 
regular  faculty  of  the  college.  These  lectures  are  free  to  those  who 
have  matriculated  for  the  spring  session. 

Hecitaiions  during  the  Regxdar  Winter  Session. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  desire  a  thorough  drilling  in  the  different 
departments,  the  faculty  have  organized  and  put  under  the  charge  of 
Drs.  Bryant  and  Wyeth  a  recitation  class,  which  is  continued  duiing 
the  winter  session.  The  class  is  divided  into  seniors  and  juniors  and  is 
^essentially  the  same,  in  its  general  features,  as  the  spring  recitation 
cHss,  the  recitations  being  held  in  the  evening.    In  the  examinations 
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the  lectures  are  followed  as  closely  as  practicable.     Fee  for  the  senior 
class,  thirty-five  dollars;  for  the  junior  class,  twenty  dollars. 

Spring  Session  —  Recitations  and  Lectures, 

The  spring  session  consists  of  a  single  term,  beginning  March  first  and 
euding  June  first.  The  recitations  are  under  the  direction  of  Drs.  J.  D. 
Bryant  and  J.  A.  Wyeth.  During  this  session,  lectures  on  special 
subjects  are  delivered  by  the  entire  faculty,  and  the  most  important  of 
the  clinical  lectures  are  continued.  Students  have  an  opportunity  of 
taking  the  various  private  courses  of  instruction  from  members  of  the 
faculty  and  others. 

The  fees  for  the  recitations,  lectures,  etc.,  of  the  spring  session  are  as 
follows:  Matriculation  (the  ticket  valid  for  the  following  winter),  five 
dollars;  recitations  and  lectures,  thirty-five  dollars;  chemical  laboratory 
(including  material),  twenty-five  dollars;  dissecting  (the  ticket  valid 
for  the  following  winter),  ten  dollars.  The  matriculation  ticket,  which 
admits  to  all  the  lectures,  clinical  and  didactic,  must  be  taken  before  any 
of  the  other  tickets  are  issued.  The  recitations  are  made  from  text- 
books. 

Attendance  upon  the  recitations  during  the  spring  session,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  attendance  during  the  winter  session,  will  be  reckoned  as  a 
year  of  pupilage,  and  a  certificate  to  that  effect  will  be  issued  by  the 
secretary  of  the  college.  The  spring  session  has  been  instituted  for  the 
purpose  of  extending  the  course  of  medical  instruction,  and  this  course 
does  not  take  the  place,  in  any  way,  of  one  of  the  two  regular  courses 
required  for  graduation. 

Textrhooks  for  the  Recitations  —  Senior  Class, 

Practice  of  Medicine,  Flint.  Surgery,  Bryant.  Yenereal  Diseases, 
Van  Buren  and  Keyes.  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  Williams.  Diseases  of 
Women,  Thomas.  Diseases  of  Children,  J.  Lewis  Smith.  Obstetrics, 
Lelshman.  Therapeutics,  Ringer  and  Bartholow.  Diseases  of  the  Skin, 
Neumann. 

Junior  Class. 

Materia  Mediqa,  Biddle.  Physiology,  Flint.  Anatomy,  Gray. 
Chemistry,  Bowman's  Medical  Chemistry. 

7.   DiSCIPLINB. 

No  special  rules  of  discipline  are  published,  the  only  requirement  of 
the  student  being  decorous  behavior  in  the  lecture  room  and  obedience 
to  the  regulations  ordinarily  adopted  for  dissecting  rooms. 
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8.  Geatuitotts  Aid. 

There  is  no  provision  for  gratuitous  aid,  but  no  charges  for  lectures 
are  made  to  physicians  of ,  more  than  three  years'  standing  and  to 
students  who  have  attended  two  or  more  courses  of  lectures.  The 
number  of  those  attending  under  these  conditions  for  the  year  1876-77 
was  130. 

9.  Statutes  and  By-laws  op  thb  Gollbgb. 

The  statutes  and  by-laws  consist  simply  of  the  requirements  for 
admission,  fees,  and  the  requirements  for  graduation,  the  last  being 
regulated  by  the  charter  of  the  college. 

10.    EXAMIKATIOKS   AND   GRADUATION. 

The  requirements  for  graduation  are  :  Three  years'  pupilage,  after 
eighteen  years  of  age,  with  a  regular  physician  in  good  standmg, 
inclusive  of  the  time  of  attendance  upon  medical  lectures;  attendance 
upon  two  full  courses  of  lectures,  the  last  being  in  this  college;  certifi- 
cates of  at  least  one  course  of  practical  anatomy  or  dissections;  proper 
testimonials  of  character;  an  acceptable  thesis  composed  by,  and  in  the 
handwriting  of,  the  candidate;  and  a  satisfactory  examination  in  each 
of  the  seven  departments  of  instruction,  viz.:  Practice  of  Medicine, 
Surgery,  Obstetrics,  Materia  Medica,  Physiology,  Anatomy  and 
Chemistry.  The  examinations  upon  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery 
include  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  pathological  anatomy,  ophthal- 
mology and  diseases  of  the  skin.  Two  full  courses  of  lectures  are 
absolutely  required,  and  no  period  of  practice  is  taken  as  an  equivalent 
for  one  course.    The  candidate  must  be  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

Special  JEkatninations  in  the  Elementary  Departments, 

Students  who  have  attended  two  full  winter  courses  of  lectures  upon 
all  the  departments  taught  in  the  college  may  be  examined  upon 
materia  medica,  physiology,  anatomy  and  chemistry,  at  the  end  of  the 
second  course,  and  if  they  be  successful  in  these  examinations,  will  be 
examined  at  the  end  of  the  third  course  upon  practice  of  medicine, 
surgery  and  obstetrics  only.  Candidates  for  the  primary  examination 
will  be  required  to  pay  one-half  of  the  graduation  fee.  The  primary 
examinations  are  held  at  the  close  of  the  winter  session  only.  The 
thesis,  certificates,  and  the  remainder  of  the  graduation  fee,  are  to  be 
handed  in  to  the  secretary  at  the  regular  time  before  the  final  examina- 
tion. Students  who  have  passed  the  primary  examinations  are  required 
to  attend  another  full  course  of  lectures  before  they  can  be  admitted  to 
these  final  examinations. 

There  are  three  regular  examinations  for  the  degree  :  One  at  the 
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close  of  the  winter  session^  one  at  the  close  of  the  spring  session^  and 
one  during  the  first  week  in  October.  Undergraduates,  who  have  com- 
plied with  all  the  requirements,  may  present  themselves  at  either  of 
these  examinations,  but  they  will  not  be  examined  at  any  other  time. 
The  thesis  and  certificates  must  be  filed,  and  the  graduation  fee  paid, 
before  the  examinations  in  June  and  October.  The  June  and  October 
examinations  are  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  those  students  who  have 
attended  the  courses  of  lectures  required,  the  last  course  being  at  this 
college,  but  whose  time  of  study  does  not  expire  until  the  summer  or 
fall. 

Tlie  requirements  for  an  ad  eundem  degree  in  this  college  are  as 
follows:  A  diploma  from  an  accredited  medical  school,  and  a  satisfactory 
examination  in  the  branches  of  medicine,  surgery  and  obstetrics.  The 
faculty  will  not  grant  an  ad  eundem  degree  to  any  graduate  of  three  or 
more  years'  standing  who  does  not  exhibit  to  the  secretary  a  certificate 
of  membership  in  some  medical  society  entitled  to  representation  in  the 
American  Medical  Association.  This  rule  is  invariable.  Candidates 
for  an  ad  eundem  degree  are  expected  to  matriculate,  to  take  our  tickets 
for  the  winter  session,  to  have  attended  lectures  during  the  session,  and 
to  pay  the  graduation  fee  of  thirty  dollars.  U  they  be  graduates  of 
three  years'  standing  they  will  receive  a  ticket  to  all  the  lectures  on 
payment  of  the  matriculation  fee.  Candidates  for  the  ad  eundem 
degree  will  be  examined  in  the  three  practical  departments  the  same  as 
regular  candidates,  at  the  end  of  the  winter  session  only,  and  will  be 
voted  upon  at  the  regular  meeting  of  the  faculty  for  voting  upon  all 
candidates.  They  must  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  all  of  the 
practical  departments,  viz.:  In  Practice  of  Medicine,  Surgery  and 
Obstetrics.  No  thesis  is  required.  Candidates  of  less  than  three  years' 
standing,  who  have  not  joined  a  medical  society,  may  be  examined  for 
the  degree;  but  such  candidates  will  be  required  to* file  a  certificate  of 
three  years'  study,  and  to  pass  an  examination  in  all  the  departments. 
No  thesis  is  required.  If  they  have  joined  a  medical  society,  they  will 
be  examined  in  the  same  way  as  graduates. of  three  years'  standing; 
but  no  graduate  of  more  than  three  years'  standing  wUl  be  examined 
unless  he  be  a  fiember  of  a  medical  society. 

The  three  years  recognized  are  considered  as  ending  at  the  close  of 
the  winter  session.  In  this  provision,  the  threes  years  date  from  the 
time  of  graduation,  and  practice  before  graduation  is  not  counted. 

The  diploma  of  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College  has  been 
officially  recognized  by  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  England,  for 
those  who  have  passed  a  regular  matriculating  examination  in  classics, 
mathematics,  etc.,  at  some  college  recognized  in  England.  This  matricu- 
lating examination  is  optional  with  the  student,  and  will  be  given  by 
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the  faculty  to  all  who  desire  it  before  they  have  attended  their  first 
course  of  lectures.  It  cannot  be  given  to  graduates,  or  to  those  who 
have  already  attended  medical  lectures  in  this  or  any  other  medical 
college,  as  the  examination  is  regarded  as  preparatory  to  the  study  of 
medicine.  The  subjects  for  the  matriculating  examination  are  as 
follows: 

English  language,  including  grammar  and  composition.  Arithmetic, 
including  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions.  Algebra,  including  simple 
equations.  Geometry,  first  two  books  of  Euclid.  Latin  translation  and 
grammar.  In  addition  to  the  above,  one  of  the  following  optional 
studies  vA  required:  Greek,  French,  German  and  Natural  Philosophy, 
including  Mechanics,  Hydrostatics  and  Pneumatics.  Text-books:  Latin, 
CsBsar  (De  Bello  Gallico),  first  two  books.  Natural  Philosophy,  Peck's 
Ganot  or  Parker's  Philosophy.  Greek,  first  chapter  of  St.  *  John's 
gospel.  French,  first  chapter  of  T616maque  or  Charles  XII.  German, 
Adler's  reader,  first  part. 

For  those  who  have  passed  the  above  examination  before  attending 
their  first  course  of  lectures,  the  diplomas  and  the  tickets  of  the  college 
are  recognized  by  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England.  The 
examination  is  not  required  of  those  who  have  already  passed  a  matricu- 
lating examination  at  a  medical  college  or  a  university  recognized  in 
England. 

The  matriculating  examination  is  necessary  for  those  only  who  expect 
to  present  their  tickets  or  diplomas  for  recognition  in  Great  Britain. 
Students  who  desire  this  examination  must  hand  in  their  names  to  the 
secretary  within  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  regular  term. 

11.  Description  and  Value  op  Buildings,  etc. 

The  college  building  is  not  the  property  of  the  institution,  bnt  is 
occupied  under  a  lease.  The  only  property  owned  by  the  college  is 
museum,  furniture  and  apparatus,  to  the  value  of  about  $10,000. 

There  is  no  college  library. 

12.  Dkscbiption  and  Value  of  other  College  Propbbtt. 
There  is  no  college  property  except  that  reported  above, 

13.  Debts. 
The  college  has  no  debts  of  any  description. 

14.  Revenue. 

The  college  has  no  revenue  of  any  kind  or  any  aid  from  the  State  or 
city.    The  only  source  of  income  is  the  fees  paid  by  students. 
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15.  Expenditure. 

The  expenditures  of  the  college  consiBt  simply  of  the  current  expenses 
and  of  repairs  on  the  huilding,  which  have  always  been  made  by  the 
faculty. 

16.  Fees. 

The  aggregate  fees  for  tickets  to  all  the  lectures  during  the  regular 
winter  session  and  the  preliminary  term,   including  tickets  for  the 

■ 

clinical  lectures  at  the  Bellevue  and  the  Charity  hospital,  amount  to 
$140.  This  does  not  include  the  spring  recitation  term.  Tickets  for 
one  or  any  number  of  the  departments  of  instruction  may  be  taken  out 
separately.  In  addition  to  the  fees  for  the  tickets  to  the  lectures  is  a 
matriculation  fee  of  five  dollars.  The  matriculation  ticket  must  be 
taken  before  Ihe  tickets  to  any  of  the  lectures  or  the  hospital  ticket  can 
be  obtained.    The  graduation  fee  is  thirty  dollars. 

The  fee  for  the  dissecting  ticket  is  ten  dollars.  This  covers  all  the 
expenses  of  the  dissecting  room.  There  is  no  expense  for  subjects,  nor 
are  there  any  incidental  charges. 

Students  who  have  attended  two  full  courses  of  lectures  in  other 
accredited  medical  colleges  receive  all  the  tickets  to  the  lectures  of  this 
college,  exclusive  of  the  matriculation  and  the  dissecting  tickets,  for 
seventy  dollars.  Students  having  attended  two  full  courses  of  lectures 
in  this  college,  or  after  attendance  upon  one  full  course  in  this  college, 
having  previously  attended  one  full  course  in  some  other  accredited 
college,  are  admitted  to  all  the  lectures  on  payment  of  the  matriculation 
fee.  Graduates  in  good  standing  of  other  accredited  medical  colleges, 
after  three  years,  are  required  to  matriculate  only.  The  three  years 
recognized  are  considered  as  ending  at  the  close  of  the  winter  session. 
In  this  provision,  the  three  years  date  from  the  time  of  graduation,  and 
practice  before  graduation  is  not  counted.  Prior  to  the  expiration  of 
three  years,  the  fee  for  a  general  ticket  for  graduates  of  other  colleges 
is  seventy  dollars. 

17.  Aggregate  Fees  foe  Two  Full  Winter  Sessions. 

First  Semon, 
Matriculation $5  00 

Full  course  of  lectures 140  00 

Dissection 10  00 

$155  00 
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Second  Sediion. 
Matrioalation $5  00 

Full  course  of  lectures '.     140  00 

Graduation  fee 30  00 

$175  00 
Fees  required  for  graduation,  with  two  courses  of  lectures ....     330  00 

18.  Additional  Fbbs,  at  the  Option  op  the  Student. 

Matriculation  for  a  third  course  (no  fees  for  lectures  required),      to  00 
Two  additional  courses  of  dissection,  at  ten  dollars  each  (one 

course  only  required  for  graduation) 20  00 

Three  courses  of  summer  recitations  (these  are  not  required  of 
those  studying  with  private  preceptors),  at  thirty-five  doHars 
each 105  00 

Total $130  00 

In  addition,  students  may  attend  the  winter  examinations  held  by  the 
college  examiners.  Fees:  Junior  class,  twenty  dollars;  senior  class, 
thirty-five  dollars. 

The  above  report  is  respectfully  submitted  by  the  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  faculty. 

[seal.]  AUSTIN  FLINT,  Jb., 

Secretary  and  Treasunr. 
New  York,  February  27,  1877. 


XXXVn.     MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT  OF   THE   TJNIVERSITT 

OF  SYRACUSE. 

3eient0e  SchooL 

XXXVin.    RENSSELAER  POLYTECHNIC. INSTITUTE,  TROY, 

RENSSELAER  COUNTY. 

[No  report  was  received  from  either  of  the  above-named  institutions 
for  the  collegiate  year  1875-76,] 
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:.  AMERICAN  VETERINARY  COLLEGE,  NEW  YORK 

CITY. 

To  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York: 

The  faculty  of  the  American  Veterinary  College  suhmits  the  following 
report  for  the  collegiate  year  beginning  October  3,  1876,  and  ending 
February  27,  1877: 

1.    KUKBBR  AND   DeSCBIFTION   OF  PbOFESSOBSHIPS. 

1.  Professor,  of  Comparative  Anatomy. 

2.  Professor  of  Operative  Surgery,  Sanitary  Medicine  and  Veterinary 
Jurisprudence. 

3.  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 

4.  Professor  of  Cattle  Pathology  and  Obstetrics. 

5.  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Histology. 

6.  Professor  of  Materia  Medica,  Chemistry  and  Therapeutics. 

2.  Faculty. 

A.  Liautard,  M.  D.,  V.  S.,  Professor  of  Comparative  Anatomy,  Sanitary 
Medicine  and  Veterinary  Jurisprudence. 

A.  Large,  M.  D.,  M.  R.  C.  V.  S.  L.,  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice. 

J.  L.  Robertson,  M.  D,,  V.  S.,  Professor  of  Cattle  Pathology  and 
Obstetrics.  , 

A.  W.  Stein,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Histology. 

S.  R.  Percy,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica,  Chemistry  and 
Therapeutics. 

A.  A.  Holcombe,  D.  V.  S.,  Lecturer  on  Surgical  Pathology 

F.  Lyons,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Chemistry. 

F.  Miller,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Microscopic  Anatomy. 

3.   NlTMBBB   OP   StITDENTS. 

Number  during  the  present  session,  eighteen;  number  of  graduates  at 
the  end  of  the  session,  four;  none  of  whom  below  twenty-one  years  of 
age. 

4.  Classification. 
None. 

5.  College  Tsbm  ob  Session. 

The  regular  winter  term  begins  October  third,  and  closes  February 
twenty-seventh.  The  spring  term  commences  on  the  beginning  of  March 
and  terminates  the  latter  end  of  April. 

24 
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6.  Mode  of  Instruchon. 

By  lectures,  climes  and  hospital  patients;  examinations  before  matricu- 
lation, as  proof  of  having  good  English  education;  examinations  at  the 
end  of  the  session,  before  the  student  is  allowed  to  pass  to  a  higher  grade 
of  studies;  examinations  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Veterinary  Surgery 
at  the  end  of  two  winter  sessions. 

7.   DiSCIPLIlfB. 

There  are  no  special  rules  of  discipline.  General  propriety  and  deoonim 
are  required.    No  punishments  are  inflicted* 

8.  Gbatuitous  Am. 
A  free  scholarship  to  all  agricultural  State  societies  in  the  country. 

9.  Statutes  axd  Bt-Laws. 
The  faculty  has  none. 

10.    COLLBGB  BUILDIKOS   AND   OtHEB  PbOPXBTT. 

They  are  situated  141  West  Fifty-fourth  street,  between  Sixth  and 
Seventh  avenues.  The  museum  has  received  and  is  receiving  additional 
specimens  from  the  alumni  of  the  school  and  members  of  the  profewon 
all  over  the  country. 

11.  Bevekxtb. 

It  consists  of  matriculation,  lecture,  dissecting  and  diploma  fees,  |U5 
a  year. 

12.  Debts. 
The  college  has  none. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

A.  LIAUTARD,  M.  D.,  V.  S. 

Dean  of  the  FaeuUy, 


The  trustees  of  the  above  college  are  : 
Samuel  Marsh,  President. 

F.  D.  Weisse,  M.  D.,  secretary.^ 
Geo.  B.  Satterlee,  treasurer. 
W.  H.  Barbour. 

Erskine  Mason,  M.  D. 
D.  W.  Stimson,  M.  D. 

G.  A.  Peters,  M.  D. 
S.  B.  Ward,  M.  D. 

F,  Le  Roy  Satterlee,  M.  D. 
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XLI.  INSTITUTIONS  COMPOSING  THE  UNIVERSITT  OP  THE 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Alphabetical  listB  of  all  the  colleges  and  academicB  incorporated  within 
this  State  prior  to  the  publication  of  this  report,  with  the  location,  date 
of  charter,  and  authority  (Legislature  or  Regents)  granting  such  char- 
ters, are  contained  in  the  87th  annual  report  (1874)  of  the  Regents  to 
the  Legislature,  pages  396-418,  with  the  exception  of  the  following  : 

Colleges. 

American  Veterinary  College,  New  York  city;  incorporated  April  29, 
1876,  under  the  general  act  "for  the  incorporation  of  benevolent,  chari- 
table, scientific  and  missionary  societies,"  passed  April  12, 1848,  and  the 
several  acts  amending  the  same. 

St.  Bonaventure's  College,  at  Allegany,  Cattaraugus  county ;  incor- 
porated by  the  Regents,  March  1,  1875. 

The  Electro-Medical  College  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  New  York 
city  ;  incorporated  by  the  Legislature,  June  9,  1876  (chap.  666). 

ACADEMTES  AND  ACADEMICAL  DsPABTaCBNTS. 

Albion  Union  School,  Academical  Department ;  received  under  visita- 
tion, January  11,  1877. 

Angola  Union  School,  Academical  Department;  received  under  visita- 
tion, March  1,  1876. 

Bath-on-the-Hudson  Union  School,  Academical  Department;  received 
under  visitation,  January  13,  1876. 

Bridge  Hampton  Literary  and  Commercial  Institute ;  incorporated  by 
the  Regents,  November  23,  1876. 

De  Ruyter  Union  School,  Academical  Department ;  received  under 
visitation,  January  11,  1877. 

Flushing  Union  School,  Academical  Department;  received  under 
visitation,  November  24,  1876. 

Ithaca  High  School  (formerly  Ithaca  Academy) ;  received  under  visita- 
tion, February  2,  1876. 

Morris  Union  School,  Academical  Department;  received  under  visita- 
tion, November  22,  1875. 

North  Tarrytown  Union  School,  Academical  Department ;  received 
under  visitation,  January  12,  1877. 

Oakwood  Seminary;  corporate  name  of  Friends^  Academy  changed 
to,  March  23, 1876. 
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Olean  Union  School,  Academical  Department ;  received  under  visita- 
tion, January  11,  1877. 

Oneonta  Union  School,  Academical  Department;  received  under  visita- 
tion, November  6,  1874. 

Phoenix  Union  School,  Academical  Department ;  received  under  visita- 
tion, November  23,  1875. 

Poughkeepsie  High  School  ;  received  under  visitation,  January  16, 
1875. 

Sag  Harbor  Union  School,  Academical  Department ;  received  under 
visitation,  January  11,  1877. 

Spencer  Union  School,  Academical  Department ;  received  under  visita- 
tion, March  1,  1875. 

Vernon  Union  School,  Academical  Department ;  received  under  visita- 
tion, January  11,  1877. 
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IL  ABSTRACTS  OF  ANNUAL  REPORTS  OF  ACADEMIES. 

SCHEDULE  No.  1. 

Catalogue  of  Academies  and  Academical  Departments  of  Union  SchodU^ 

arranged  by  counties. 

Albany. 

Albany  Academy Albany. 

Albany  Female  Academy Albany. 

Albany  High  School Albany. 

Christian  Brothers'  Academy Albany. 

Egberts  High  School Cohoes. 

Knoxville  Academy Knox. 

Rensselaerville  Academy Rensselaerville. 

Allegany. 

Alfred  University,  Academic  Department Alfred  Centre. 

Almond  Academy Almond. 

Friendship  Academy Friendship. 

Genesee  v  alley  Seminary Belfast. 

Rushford  Union  School,  Academic  Department. .  Rushford. 

Bboomb. 

Binghamton  Central  High  School Binghamton. 

Dean  Academy Binghamton. 

Deposit  Union  School,  Academic  Department . . .  Deposit. 

Lisle  Union  School,  Academic  Department Lisle. 

Whitney's  Point  Union  School,  Academic  Dept . .  Whitney's  Point 
Windsor  Union  School,  Academic  Department . .  Windsor. 

Cattaraugus. 

Chamberlain  Institute Randolph. 

Olean  Union  School,  Academic  Department Olean. 

Ten  Broeck  Free  Academy Franklinville. 

Cayuga. 

Auburn  Academic  High  School Auburn. 

Cayuga  Lake  Academy Aurora. 

Moravia  Union  School,  Academic  Department. . .  Moravia. 

Oakwood  Seminary Union  Springs. 

Port  Byron  Free  School  and  Academy Port  Byron. 

Weedsport  Union  School,  Academic  Department,  Weedsport. 

Chautauqua. 

Dunkirk  Union  School,  Academic  Department. . .  Dunkirk. 
Ellington  Union  School,  Academic  Department. .  Ellington. 
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Forestville  Free  Academy Foreetville. 

Jamestown  Union  School  and  Collegiate  Inst  . . .  Jamestown. 

Mayville  Union  School,  Academic  Department . .  Mayville' 

Sherman  Union  School,  Academic  Department . .  Sherman. 

Westfield  Union  School,  Academic  Department . .  Westfield. 

Chemung. 
Elmira  Free  Academy Slmira. 

Chenango. 

I 

Afton  Union  School,  Academic  Department Afton. 

Bainbridge  Union  School,  Academic  Department,  Bainbridge. 
Greene  XJnion  School,  Academic  Department ....  Greene. 

New  Berlin  Academy New  Berlin. 

Norwich  Union  School,  Academic  Department . .  Norwich. 

Oxford  Academy Oxford. 

Sherburne  Union  School,  Academic  Department . .  Sherburne. 

Clinton. 

Champlain  Union  School,  Academic  Department,  Champlain. 
Plattsburgh  High  School PlattsDurgh. 

Columbia. 

Claverack  Academy  and  Hudson  River  Institute,  Clavei*ack. 

Hudson  Academy Hudson. 

Einderhook  Academy Kinderhook. 

COBTLAND. 

Cincinnatus  Academy Cincinnatus. 

Homer  Union  School,  Academic  Department ....  Homer. 
McGraw^ille  Union  School,  Academic  Dept McQrawville. 

Delawabs. 

Delaware  Academy Delhi. 

Delaware  Literary  Institute Franklin. 

Stamford  Seminary Stamford. 

Walton  Union  School,  Academic  Department*. . .  Walton. 

Dutchess. 

Amenia  Seminary Amenia. 

Poughkeepsie  High  School Poughkeepsie. 

Rhinebeck  Union  School,  Academic  Department,  Rhinebeck. 
Sherman  Smith  Academy  * Pine  Plains. 

£bie. 

Angola  Union  School,  Academic  Department . . .  Angola. 

Aurora  Academy East  Aurora. 

Buffalo  Central  School Buffalo. 

Buffalo  Female  Academy Buffalo. 

Clarence  Classical  Union  School Clarence. 

Bast  Hamburgh  Friends'  Institute East  Hamburgh. 

*  Not  yet  in  operation. 
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GriflBith  Institute Springville. 

Hamburgh  Union  School,  Academic  Department,  Hamburgh. 

Essex. 

Elizabethtown  Union  School,  Academic  Dept  . . .  Elizabethtown. 
Keeseville  Union  School,  Academic  Department,  Keeseville. 

Sherman  Academy Moriah. 

Westport  Union  School,  Academic  Department . .   Westport. 

,  Fbankun. 

Fort  Covington  Academy Fort  Covington. 

Franklin  (Free)  Acadeniy Malone. 

Fulton. 

Qloversville  Union  School,  Academic  Department,  Gloversville. 
Johnstown  Union  School,  Academic  Department,  Johnstown. 

« 

Gbnesbe. 

Batavia  Union  School,  Academic  Department  . . .  Batavia. 

Cary  Collegiate  Seminary Oakfield. 

Genesee  and  Wyoming  Seminary Alexander. 

LeRoy  Academic  Institute Lelloy. 

Rural  Seminary East  Pembroke. 

Greeks. 

Catskill  Free  Academy Catskill. 

Greenville  Academy Greenville. 

Hebkimeb. 

Ilion  Union  School,  Academic  Department Bion.  « 

Little  Falls  Union  School,  Academic  Department,  Little  Falls. 

Fairfield  Academy Fairfield. 

West  Winfield  Academy West  Winfield. 

Jefferson. 

Carthage  Union  School,  Academic  Department . .  Carthage. 

Hungerford  Collegiate  Institute Adams. 

Ives  Seminary Antwerp. 

Union  Academy  of  Belleville Belleville. 

Watertown  High  School Waterto wn. 

Kings. 

Adelphi  Academy Brooklyn. 

Brooklyn  Collegiate  and  Polytechnic  Institute  . .  Brooklyn. 

Erasmus  Hall  Academy Flatbush. 

Packer  Collegiate  Institute Brooklyn. 

Lewis. 

Lowville  Academy Lowville. 

Martin  Institute MartinsburgL 
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LrVTNGSTON. 

Dansville  Seminary Dansville. 

Genesee  Wesleyan  Seminary Lima. 

Geneseo  Academy Geneseo. 

Jane  Grey  School Mount  Morris. 

Mount  Morris  Union  School,  Academic  Dept ....  Momit  Morris. 

Nunda  Academy Nonda. 

• 
Madison. 

Brookfield  Academy , Brookfield. 

Canastota  Union  School,  Academic  Department . .  Canastota. 

Cazenovia  Seminary Gazenovia. 

Colgate  Academy Hamilton. 

DeKuyter  Union  School,  Academic  Department . .  De  Ruyter. 

Evans  Academy Peterborough. 

Yates  Union  School,  Academic  Department Chittenango. 

MONBOE. 

Chili  Seminary  . .  .• North  Chili. 

Fairport  Union  School,  Academic  Department . . .  Fairport. 

Rochester  Female  Academy Rochester. 

Rochester  Free  Academy Rochester. 

Webster  Academy Webster. 

Montgomery. 

Amsterdam  Academy Amsterdam. 

Fort  Plain  Seminary  and  Female  Collegiate  Inst.,  Fort  Plain. 

Palatine  Bridge  Union  School,  Academic  Dept . .  Palatine  Bridge. 

Niagara. 

■ 

Lockport  Union  School,  Academic  Department. .  Lockport. 

Wilson  Union  School,  Academic  Department ....  Wilson. 

Oneida. 

Augusta  Academy Augusta. 

Clinton  Grammar  School,  Female  Department 

(Houghton  Seminary) '. Clinton. 

Clinton  Liberal  Institute Clinton. 

Holland  Patent  Union  School,  Academic  Dept. . .  Holland  Patent. 

Rome  (Free)  Academy Rome.  ^ 

Saaquoit  Academy Sauquoit. 

Utica  (Free)  Academy Utica. 

Utica  Female  Academy Utica. 

Vernon  Union  School,  Academic  Department. . .  Vernon. 

Waterville  Union  School,  Academic  Department,  Waterville. 

Whitestown  Seminary Whitestown. 

Onondaga. 

BaldwinsviUe  (Free)  Academy Baldwinsville. 

Jordan  (Free)  Academy Jordan. 

Munro  CoUegiate  Institute Elbridge. 

Onondaga  Free  Academy Onondaga  Valley. 
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Pompey  Academy Pompey. 

Skaneateles  Union  School,  Academic  Department,  Skaneateles. 
Syracufle  High  School Syracuse. 

Ontario. 

Ganandaigna  Academy Canandaigna. 

East  Bloomfield  Academy East  Bloomfield. 

Geneva  Classical  and  Union  School Geneva. 

Naples  Academy Naples. 

Ontario  Female  Seminary \ Canandaigaa. 

Phelps  Union  and  Classical  School Phelps. 

Orjlnob. 

Chester  Union  School,  Academic  Department ....  Chester. 

Montgomery  Academy Montgomery. 

Port  Jervis  Union  School,  Academic  Department,  Port  Jervis. 

S.  S.  Seward  Institute Florida. 

WalUdll  (Free^  Academy Middietown. 

Warwick  Institute Warwick. 

Orleans. 

Albion  Union  School,  Academic  Department. . .  •  Albion. 
HoUey  Union  School,  Academic  Department ....  HoUey. 

Medina  Free  Academy Medina. 

Tates  Academy Yates. 

Oswego. 

Falley  Seminary Fulton. 

Mexico  Academy Mexico. 

Oswego  Hi^h  School Oswego. 

PhcBnix  Union  School,  Academic  Department. . .  Phoonix. 

Pulaski  Academy Pulaski. 

Sandy  Creek  Union  School,  Academic  Dept Sandy  Creek. 

Otseoo. 

Cooperstown  Union  School,  Academic  Dept Cooperstown. 

Gilbertsville  Academy  and  Collegiate  Institute. .  Gilberts ville. 

Hartwick  Seminary Hartwick  Sem.  P.  0. 

Morris  Union  School,  Academic  Department ....  Morris. 
Oneonta  Union  School,  Academic  Department. . .  Oneonta. 
Unadilla  Academy Unadilla. 

^  Queens. 

Flushing  Union  School,  Academic  Department. .  Flushing. 
Union  Hall  Academy Jamaica. 

Rensselaer. 

Bath  Union  School,  Academic  Department  .....  Bath-on-the-Hadeoa 
Hoosick  Falls  Union  School,  Academic  Dept. . . .  Hoosick  Falls. 
Lansingburgh  Academy Lansingbai^h. 
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Nassau  Academy Nassau. 

Troy  Academy Troy. 

Troy  Female  tSemiuary ; .  Troy. 

Troy  High  School Troy. 

St.  Lawbskoe. 

Canton  Union  School,  Academic  Department ....  Canton. 

Gouvemeur  Wesleyan  Seminary Gouverne.ur. 

Lawreneeville  Academy Lawrenoeville. 

Massena  Union  School,  Academic  Department. . .  Massena. 

Sabatooa. 

Halfmoon  Academy Halfmoon. 

Mechanicville  Academy Mechanicville. 

Saratoga  Springs  Union  School,  Academic  Dept.,  Saratoga  Springs. 

Temple  Grove  Seminary Saratoga  Springs. 

Waterford  Union  School,  Academic  Department,  Wateriord. 

SCHKKICTADT. 

Schenectady  Union  Classical  Institute. Schenectady. 

Schoharie. 

Cobleskill  Union  School,  Academic  Department. .  CobleskiU. 
Schoharie  Union  School,  Academic  Department . ;  Schoharie. 

Schuyler. 

Cook  Academy Havana. 

Watkins  Academic  Union  School Watkins. 

Seneca. 

Ovid  Union  School,  Academic  Department Ovid. 

Seneca  Falls  Free  Academy Seneca  Falls. 

Waterloo  Union  School,  Academic  Department. .  Waterloo. 

Steuben. 

Addison  Union  School,  Academic  Department. . .  Addison. 

Canisteo  Academy Canisteo. 

Corning  Free  Academy ,  Corning. 

Franklm  Academy Prattsburgh. 

Haverling  Union  School,  Academic  Department . .  Bath. 

Hornell  Free  Academy HomellsviUe. 

Rogersville  Union  Seminary South  Dansville. 

WoodhuU  Academy WoodhuU. 

Suffolk. 

Sag  Harbor  Union  School,  Academic  Department,  Sag  Harbor. 
Huntington  Union  School,  Academic  Department,  Huntington. 
Bridge  Hampton  Literary  and  Commercial  Inst. .  Bridge  Hampton. 
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Sullivan. 

Liberty  Normal  Institute Liberty. 

Monticello  Academy  ...:..., Monticello. 

Tioga. 

Candor  Free  Academy Candor. 

Nichols  Union  School^  Academic  Department . . .  Nichols.. 

Owego  Free  Academy Owego. 

Spencer  Union  School,  Academic  Department . . .  Spencer. 
Waverly  Union  School,  Academic  Department  . .  Waverly. 

Tompkins. 

Dryden  Union  School,  Academic  Department . . .  Dryden. 
Groton  Union  School,  Academic  Department ....  Groton. 

Ithaca  Academy Ithaca. 

Trumansburgh  Academy Tromansbnrgh. 

IJlstbb. 

Kingston  (Free)  Academy . . . .' ^. .  Kingston. 

New  Paltz  Academy ...» New  Paltz. 

Wabbbn. 

Glen's  Falls  Academy Glen's  Falls. 

Warrensburgh  Academy W^arrensbuiglu 

Washington. 

Argyle  Academy Argyle. 

Cambridge  Union  School,  Academic  Department,  Cambridge. 

Fort  Edward  Collegiate  Institute Fort  Edward. 

Fort  Edward  Union  School,  Academic  Dept Fort  Edward. 

Greenwich  Union  School,  Academic  Department,  Greenwich. 

Hartford  Academy South  Hartford. 

Marshall  Seminary  of  Easton Easton. 

North  Granville  Seminary ^ North  Granville. 

Sandy  Hill  Union  School,  Academic  Department,  Sandy  Hill. 

Washington  (Free)  Academy Salem. 

West  Hebron  Union  School,  Academic  Dept ....  West  Hebron. 
Whitehall  Union  School,  Academic  Department,  Whitehall. 

Watnb. 

Leavenworth  (Free)  Institute Wolcott. 

Lyons  Union  School,  Academic  Department Lyons. 

Macedon  Academy Macedon  Center. 

Marion  Collegiate  Institute Marion. 

Newark  Union  School  and  Academy Newark. 

Palmyra  Classical  and  Union  School Palmyra. 

Red  Creek  Union  Seminary Red  Creek. 

Sodus  Academy Sodus. 

Walworth  Academy Walworth. 
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Westchksteb. 

North  Tarrytown  Union  School,  Academic  Dept.,  North  Tarrytown. 
Peekskill  Academy Peekskill. 

Wyoming. 

Arcade  Union  School,  Academic  Department ....  Arcade. 
Attica  Union  School,  Academic  Department  ....  Attica. 
Castile  Union  School,  Academic  Department. . . .  Castile. 

Middlebury  Academy Wyoming. 

Perry  Academy Perry. 

Pike  Seminary : Pike. 

Warsaw  Union  School,  Academic  Department  . .   Warsaw. 

Yates. 

Penn  Yan  Academy Penn  Yan. 

Rashville  Union  School,  Academic  Department. .  Rushville. 

Starkey  Seminary £ddytown. 

25 
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A  CADEMIES. 


SCHEDULE  No.  8. 

Containing  a  statement  of  all  moneys  apportioned  to  Academies^  from 
the  Literature  Fund,  bt/  the  Regents  of  the  University,  for  the  pur- 
chase of  books  and  philosophical  apparatus  for  the  use  of  such  Acade- 
mies, pursuant  to  the  act  of  the  Legislaliire  relative  to  the  distribution 
and  application  of  the  revenue  of  said  fund,  passed  April  22,  1834 ; 
siich  apportionment  having  been  made  to  such  Academies  only  as  had 
themselves  raised  by  contribution,  from  sources  other  than  their  awn 
corporate  property,  funds  equal  to  the  amount  so  apportioned,  to  he 
eaipended  in  the  same  manner. 


NAMBS  OF  ACADEMIES. 


Academy  at  Little  Falls 

Academy  of  Dutchess  County 

Addison  Academy  and  Union  School 

Adelphi  Academy 

Albany  Academy 

Albany  Female  Academy 

Albany  Female  Seminary 

Albany  High  School 

Albion  Academy 

Alfred  University,  Acad.  Dept 

Amenia  Seminary 

Ames  Academy 

Amsterdam  Female  Seminary 

Angelica  Academy 

Angola  Union  School,  Acad.  Dept 

Antwerp  Liberal  Literary  Institute  (now 

Ives  Semiliary,  which  see) 

Argyle  Academy 

Astoria  Institute  

Attica  Union  School,  Acad.  Dept 

Auburn  Academic  High  School  (formerly 

Auburn  Academy) 

Auburn  Female  Seminary 

Augusta  Academy 

Aurora  Academy 

Avon  Academy 

3ainbridge  Union  School,  Acad.  Dept 

Baldwinsville  Academy 

Ball  Seminary 

Batavia  Union  School,  Acad.  Dept 

Batavia  Female  Academy 

Bethany  Academy 

Binghamton  Academy 

Black  River  Literary  and  Religious  Inst. . . 

Brockport  Collegiate  Institute 

Brookfleld  Academy . . 

Brooklyn  Female  Academy. .   

Brooklyn  Collegiate  and  Polytechnic  Inst. . 

Buffalo  Central  School 

Buffalo  Literary  and  Scientific  Academy. . 

Buffalo  Female  Academy 

Cambridge  Washington  Academy 

Canajoharie  Academy 

Canandaigua  Academy 


AXOTJHTS  ApPOSTIOXED. 


Before 
Janoary.  1877. 


1645  00 
250  00 
450  00 
500  00 
935  00 

1,000  00 
980  00 
500  00 
477  00 

1,654  93 

1,006  90 

101  00 

427  75 

25  00 

82  40 


272  00 
250  00 
232  70 

705  00 

250  00 

285  00 

440  00 

151  00 

250  00 

437  00 

344  00 

1,675  00 

94  25 

55  00 

1,854  50 

671  00 

858  95 

-  297  00 

1.000  00 

1,750  00 

500  00 

100  00 

756  71 

849  58 

539  00 

500  00 


In  Jftnnary, 
1877. 


1100  00 


250  00 


Total. 


(645  00 

2d0  00 

530  00 

500  00 

935  00 

1,000  00 

930  00 

750  00 

477  00 

1,654  93 

1,006  90 

101  00 

427  75 

25  00 

32  40 


272  00 
250  UD 
232  70 

705  00 
250  00 
285  00 
446  00 
151  00 
250  00 
437  00 
344  00 

1,675  00 
94  25 
55  00 

1,354  60 
571  00 
a^>8  95 
297  ftO 

1,000  00 

1,750  14) 
600  00 
100  00 
756  71 
849^ 
639  00 
600  00 
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SCHEDULE  No.  %  — {Continued). 


NAMES  07  ACADBMIBS. 


Canastota  Union  School,  Acad.  Dept 

Candor  Free  Academy 

C-auisteo  Academy 

Canton  Academy  and  Union  School 

Carthage  Union  School,  Acad.  Bept 

Cary  Collegiate  Seminary 

Castile  Union  School,  Acad.  Dept 

Cat8kill  Free  Academy 

Cayuga  Acad*y  and  Cayuga  Lake  Academy, 

C  haml)erlain  Institute  (formerly  Randolph 
Academy  Associalion) 

Champlain  Academy 

Cherry  Valley  Academy 

Cliester  Academy 

Cincinnatus  Academy 

Clarence  Classical  Union  School 

Clarkson  Academy 

Claverack  Academy  and  Hudson  River  In- 
stitute   

Clermont  Academy 

Clinti)n  Academy 

1  linton  Grammar  School 

Clinton  Liberal  Institute 

C  linton  Seminary '. 

Clover  Street  Seminary 

Colgate  Academy  (formMy  Grammar  School 
of  Madison  University) 

Cook  Academy 

Cooperstown  Union  School,  Acad.  Dept.. . 

Coming  Free  Academy 

Cortland  Academy 

Corilandville  Academy 

Coxsackie  Academy 

Dansville  Seminary 

Deer  Park  Union  &hool  (Port  Jervis  Union 
Bchool,  which  see) 

Dc  Lancey  Institute 

Delaware  Academy 

Delaware  Literary  Institute 

Deposit  Academy 

De  Kuyter  Institute ^  . 

Dundee  Academy 

Dunkirk  Union  School,  Acad.  Dept 

Kaat  Bloomfield  Academy 

Ka«t  Hamburgh  Friends*  Institute 

Elizabeth  town  Union  School,  Acad.  Dept. . 

Ellington  Academy 

Elniira  Free  Academy  (formerly  Elmira 
Academy) 

Erasmus  Hall  Academy 

Enaez  County  A  cademy 

Evans  Academy 

Fairlield  Academy 

Fairport  Union  »;hool,  Acad.  Dept 

Falley  Seminary 

Farmers'  Hall  Academy 

*  Aiypaiatof  deitioyed  by  Are  in  1864,  previons  to 
Kegenta. 


AXOUHTS  ArPOBTIOKBD. 


Before 
Janaary,  1877. 


$450  00 
439  00 
422  00 
407  95 


552  00 

70  00 

250  00 

1,147  00 

800  00 
297  00 
565  00 
765  00 

274  00 
900  00 
830  00 

1,508  50 

51  00 

86  00 

738  87 

787  75 

168  41 

275  00 

500  00 
480  00 
150  00 

75  00 

1,174  50 

574  12 

25  00 
684  26 


In  Jaooary, 
1877. 


|95  00 
66  23 


28  00 


46  00 
250*66 


150  00 
798  19 
♦2,4li6  84 
215  00 
549  00 

38  00 
250  00 
825  00 

40  00 

32  50 

49  00 

1,716  19 
195  00 

50  00 
22  50 

1,570  00 

200  00 
1,150  00 

115  00 

which  time  $968  bad  been  apportioned  by  the 


ToUl. 


1450  00 

489  00 

422  00 

502  95 

66  28 

552  00 

70  00 

250  00 

1,147  00 

800  00 
297  00 
565  00 
755  00 

274  00 
900  00 
830  00 

1,503  50 

51  00 

86  00 

788  87 

737  75 

168  41 

275  00 

500  00 

508  00 

150  00 

75  00 

1,174  50 

574  12 

25  00 

684  26 


150  00 

798  19 

2,496  84 

261  00- 

549  00 

88  00 

500  00 

825  00 

40  00 

82  50 

49  00 

1,716  19 
195  00 

50  00 
22  50 

1,570  00 
200  00 

1,150  00 
115  00 
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A  CADBMIES. 


SCHEDULE  No.  ^—{Continued), 


NAMBS  OF  ACADEMIES. 


A1COTJHT8  Apportiovbd. 


Before 
Januery,  1877. 


Fayetterille  Academy 

Fonda  Academy 

Foreatville  Free  Academy 

Fort  CoYington  Academy. 

Fort  Edwani  Collegiate  Institute  (formerly 
Washington  County  Seminary  and  Colle- 
giate Institute) 

Fort  Edward  Union  School,  Acad.  Dept. . . 

Fort  Plain  Seminary 

Franklin  Academy,  Malone 

Fredonia  Academy 

Friends*  Acad'y  (now  Oakwood  Seminary), 

Friendship  Academy 

Fulton  Female  Seminary 

Gaines  Academy 

Ckilway  Academy 

Genesee  and  Wyoming  Seminary 

Genesee  Conference  Seminary  (now  Pike 
Seminary,  which  see) 

Genesee  valley  Seminary 

Genesee  Wesleyan  Seminary 

Geneseo  Academy  (formerly  Jliivingstoii 
High  School) ' 

Geneva  Classical  and  Union  School 

Genoa  Academy 

GUbertsville  Academy  and  Collegiate  Inst. 

Glen's  Falls  Academy 

Gloversvllle  Union  Seminary 

Gouverneur  High  School  and  Gouvemeur 
Wesleyan  Seminary 

Grammar  School  of  Madison  University 
(now  Colgate  Academy,  which  see) 

Greenbush  and  Schodack  Academy 

Greene  Union  School,  Acad.  Dept 

Greenville  Academy 

Greenwich  Union  School,  Acad.  Dept.  (for- 
merly Union  Village  Academy) 

Griffith  Inst  (formerly  Sprinffviile  Acad'y), 

Groton  Academy  and  Union  School 

Half  moon  Academy 

Hamburgh  Union  School,  Acad.  Dept 

Hamilton  Academy 

Hamilton  Female  Seminary 

Hartwick  Seminary 

Haverling  Union  School,  Acad.  Dept 

Herkimer  Academy 

Hobart  Hall  Institute 

Holley  Union  School,  Acad.  Dept 

Hornell  Free  Academy 

Hubbardsville  Academy 

Hudson  Academy 

Hungerford  Collegiate  Institute 

Huntington  Union  School,  Acad.  Dept 

Ilion  Union  School,  Acad.  Dept 

Ingham  University,  Acad.  Dept.  (formerly 
Le  Roy  Female  Seminary  and  Ingham 
Collegiate  Institute) 


1808  60 
105  00 
171  00 
284  50 


988  17 
469  94 
425  00 
850  00 
1,084  00 
788  06 
444  40 
165  00 
286  00 
250  00 
818  00 


80  00 
1,886  00 

575  00 
701  88 
160  00 
405  00 
464  00 
421  72 

805  00 


165  00 
182 '56 


287  25 
657  00 
705  00 
40  00 
855  00 
686  50 
250  00 
262  00 
250  00 
150  00 
215  00 
195  00 
250  00 
100  00 
160  00 
1,191  51 
105  00 


\,m  00 


Li  Jen  nary, 
18T7. 


1201  00 
100  00 


60  00 


250  00 


ToUL 


|a03  50 
165  00 
171  00 
284  50 


938  17 
469  91 
425  00 
850  00 
1,081  00 
r38  08 
444  40 
165  00 
286  00 
250  00 
818  00 


80  00 
1,886  00 

675  00 
701  83 
160  00 
405  00 
464  00 
421  72 

805  00 


165  00 
20100 
182  50 

337  35 
657  00 
705  00 
40  00 
355  00 
686  50 
250  00 
263  00 
250  00 
150  00 
215  00 
255  00 
250  00 
100  00 
150  UO 
1  IVI  51 
'105  00 
250  00 


1.025  00 


Apportionments  for  Books  and  Apparatus. 
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SCHEDULE  No.  %— {Continued). 


NAMSS  OF  ACADEMIES. 


Ithaca  Academy 

Ives  Seminary  (formerly  Antwerp  Liberal 

Literary  Institute) 

Jamestown  Academy 

Jamestown  Union  School  and  Collegiate 

Institute 

Jefferson  AcHdemy 

Jefferson  County  Institute  (now  Watertown 

High  School,  and  formerly  Black  River 

Literary  and  Religious  Institute} 

Johnstown  Union  &hool  (formerly  Johns 

town  Academy) 

JonesTllle  Academy , 

Jordan  Academy , 

Eeeseville  Academy , , 

Kinderbook  Academy , 

KlDgsborough  Academy. 

Kingston  Academy. 

KooxviUe  Academy 

Lansingburgh  Acaaemy 

Lawrenceville  Academy , 

Leavenworth  Institute , 

Le  Roy  Academic  Institute , 

Liberty  Normal  Institute , 

Lisle  Union  School,  Acad.  Dept. 

Livingston    High    School    (now    Geneseo 

Academy,  which  see) 

Lockport  tfnion  School,  Acad.  Dept 

Lowville  Academy   

Lvons  Union  School,  Acad.  Dept 

Macedon  Academy. 

Manlius  Academy 

llarion  Collegiate  Institute 

Marsliall  Seminary  of  Easton 

Massena  Union  School,  Acad.  Dept 

Mayville  Union  School  (for]|ierly  Mayville 

Academy) 

Hechanicville  Academy 

Medina  Free  Academy 

Mendon  Academy 

Mexico  Academy  (formerly  Rensselaer  Os- 

weffo  Academy) 

Middlebury  Academy 

Millville  Academy. 

Monroe  Aci^iemy 

MoDt^mery  Academy 

Monticello  Academy •, . 

Moravia  Institute  and  Union  School 

Mount  Morris  Union  School,  Acad.  Dept. . 

Monnt  Pleasant  Academy 

Munro  Collegiate  Institute 

Naples  Academy 

Nassau  Academy 

Newark  Union  School  and  Academy 

New  Berlin  Academy 

New  Paltz  Academy 

New  York  Conference  Seminary 


Amouhts  Afpobtiooted. 


Before 

JanoAiy,  1877. 


1976  87 

476  00 
250  00 

500  00 
500  00 


705  00 

965  00 
125  00 
779  50 
155  00 
400  00 
448  38 
660  00 
118  00 
322  00 
125  00 
850  77 
250  00 
25  00 
40  00 


502  62 

799  42 
874  70 
470  00 
200  75 
712  99 

27  42 
200  00 

551  25 
145  00 
881  05 
150  00 

1,199  05 
851  40 
250  00 
181  00 
115  00 

58  68 
588  00 
418  00 
980  00 
680  00 
648  70 

87  50 

800  70 
156  11 
289  51 
611  00 


In  Jannary, 
1877. 


125  OO' 


Total. 


1976  87 

476  00 
250  00 

500  00 
500  00 


705  00 

965  00 

125  00 
779  50 
155  00 
400  00 
448  88 
660  00 
118  00 
822  00 
125  00 
850  77 
250  00 
25  00 
65  00 


602  62 

799  42 
874  70 
470  00 
200  75 
712  99 

27  42 
200  00 

• 

551  25 
145  00 
881  05 
150  00 

1,199  05 
851  40 
250  00 
181  00 
115  Op 

58  68 
533  00 
418  00 
980  00 
680  00 
648*70 

87  60 

800  70 
156  11 
289  51 
611  00 
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A  CADB31TES. 


SCHEDULE  No.  %  — {Continued), 


NAKBS  OF  ACADBMIBS. 


Nichols  Union  School,  Acad.  Dept 

North  Granville  Ladies*  Seminary 

North  Salem  Academy 

Norwich  Academy 

Nunda  Literary  Inst,  and  Nunda  Academy, 

Oak  wood  Semm'y  (formerly  Friends*  Acad- 
emy, which  see) 

Ogdensbur^h  Academy 

Olean  Academy 

Oneida  Seminary 

Oneida  Conference  Seminary 

Oneida  Institute 

Ononda^  Academy 

Ontario  Female  Seminary 

Oswego  High  School 

Ovid  Academy 

Oswego  Free  Academy. 

Oxford  Academy 

Packer  Collegiate  Institute 

Palmyra  Classical  and  Uuion  School 

Parma  Institute 

Peekskill  Academy 

Penn  Yan  Academy 

Perry  Academy  and  Union  School 

Phelps  Union  and  Classical  School 

Phipps  Union  Seminary 

Phoenix  Union  School,  Acad.  Dept 

Pike  Seminary  (formerly  Genesee  Confer- 
ence Seminary) 

Plattsburgh  Academy .... 

Port  Byron  Free  School  and  Academy 

Port  Jervis  Union  School,  Acad.  Dept 

Poughkeepsie  Female  Academy 

Princetown  Academy 

Prospect  Academy 

Pulaski  Academy 

Randolph  Acad.  Association  (now  Cham- 
berlain Institute,  which  see) 

Red  Creek  Un.  Academy  (now  Red  Creek 
Union  Seminary,  which  see) 

Red  Creek  Union  Seminary 

Red  Hook  Academy 

Rensselaerville  Academy 

Rensselaer  Institute  (now  Rensselaer  Poly- 
technic Institute) 

Rensselaer  Oswego  Academy  (now  Mexico 
Academy,  which  see) 

Rhioebeck  Academy 

Rliinebeck  Free  Academy 

Richburgh  Academy 

Riga  Academy 

Rochester  Collegiate  Institute  (No.  1) 

(lochester  Free  Academy 

Rochester  High  School  (No.  1) 

tlogersville  Union  Seminary 


AmOUHTB  AFPOBTIOiniD. 


Before 
Janaary,  18T7. 


$26  00 

67L  25 

67  00 

1,080  00 

520  00 


375  00 

78  00 

263  71 

1,500  00 
250  00 
320  65 
987  00 
233  16 
425  15 
biOL  86 
*750  00 

1.750  00 
500  00 
200  00 
628  00 
250  00 
i50  00 
42  50 
518  00 


497  83 
250  00 
557  50 
310  00 
758  49 
250  00 
250  00 
200  00 


578  00 
50  00 
65  00 

500  00 


375  00 
250  00 
66  18 
400  00 
750  00 
250  00 
500  00 
150  00 


In  Janoaiy, 
1877. 


|250  00 
"  48*66 

"ioooo 


250  00 


Total. 


$26  00 

671  25 

67  OO 

1.080  00 

520  00 


375  00 
78  00 
26:3  71 
1,500  00 
250  00 
'HQ  65 
987  00 
23-i  16 
425  15 

m\  86 

750  00 
1,750  00 
750  00 
200  00 
628  00 
25-JOO 
198  00 
42  50 
518  00 
100  00 

497  83 
250  00 
557  50 
310  00 
7.^49 
250  00 
250  00 
200  00 


578  00 
50  00 
65  00 

500  00 


375  OO 

2.V)00 

u  Id 

400  00 
750  00 
500  i« 
500  00 
150  00 


*  |S60  by  special  law  in  1864. 


APPOBTIONMSNTa  FOR  BoOKS  AND  APPARATUS. 
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SCHEDULE  No.  ^—{Continued). 


NAUBS  OF  ACADEHIES. 


Rome  Academy  and  Union  School 

Rural  Seminary   

Ruabford  Academy 

RuBhville  Union  School,  Academic  Dept 

Rutgers  Female  Institute 

Sag  ilarboT  Institute 

6t.  Lawrence  Academy 

BaDd  Lake  Academy  — 

Bandy  Hill  Union  School,  Academic  Dept. 

Saratoga  Springs  Union  School  Acad.  Dept. 

Sauquoit  Academy 

Schenectady  Lyceum  and  Academy 

Schenectady  Union  Classical  Institute,  (for- 
merly Schenectady  Union  School,  Acad. 
Department) 

Schoharie  Academy  and  Union  School. . . . 

Schuylerville  Academy 

Seneca  Falls  Academy 

Seward  Female  Seminary 

Sherburne  Union  School,  Academic  Dept. 

Sherman  Union  School,  Academic    Dept 

Bodus  Academy 

Bpencer  Union  School,  Academic  Depart. 

Spencertown  Academy 

Springyille  Academy  (now  Griffith  Insti- 
tute, which  see) 

>tarkey  Seminary 

Hillwater  Seminary 

>usquehanna  Seminary 

^yracuFe  Academy 4 

Syracuse  Hiffh  School 

Ten  Broeck  Free  Academy 


Troy  Academy 

?roy  Female  Seminary 

'roy  Hi^h  School 

^rumansourgh  Academy 

Inad  ill  a  Academy 

In  ion   Academy   of    Belleyille  (formerly 

Union  Literary  Society) 

Tnion  Village  Academy  (now  Greenwich 

Union  School,  Acad.  Dept.,  which  see), 

'tica  Academy 

tica  Female  Academy 

emon  Academy  and  Union  School 

r'allkill  Academy 

Walton  Academy  and  Union  School 

r'alworth  Academy 

^arren8bur;^h  Academy 

^aiisaw  Union  School,  Academic  Depart 

''arwick  Institute 

'ashlngton  Academy 

'asbin|2^on  County  Seminary  (now  Fort 
Edward  Col.  Inst,  which  see), 

aterford  Acadexny 

aterford  Union  Dchool,  Academic  Dept 
aterloo  Academy  and  Union  School .... 
aterviUe  Union  School,  Academic  Dept. 

29 


Axovhtb  AFPOBTiomD. 


Before  Jsna- 
aiy,  1877. 


1775  00 
250  00 
855  00 

"256'66 
125  00 
543  00 
175  00 
220  00 
180  00 
247  94 
142  00 


250  00 
654  48 
197  16 
239  50 
100  00 
219  50 
100  00 
269  25 
71  00 
256  80 


lil50  05 
826  00 
200  00 
456  00 
750  00 
750  00 
480  60 

1,476  41 
725  00 
461  00 
159  60 

879  19 


1,181  00 
150  00 
565  00 
880  00 
520  50 
545  00 
44  56 
520  00 
119  50 
726  00 


100  00 
100  00 
289  25 
169  16 


In  Janiianr, 
1877. 


1100  00 


100  00 
65  89 


75  00 
100  00 


50  00 

so' 66 

60  00 


98  00 


Total. 


(775  00 
250  00 
855  00 

100  oe 

250  00 
125  00 

548  oe 

175  00 
220  00 
180  00 
247  94 
142  00 


850  00 
719  87 
197  16 
239  50 
100  00 
294  50 
200  00 
269  25 
71  00 
256  80 


1.150  05 
826  00 
200  00 
456  00 
750  00 
750  00 
480  60 

1.476  41 
725  00 
461  00 
159  60 

879  19 


1,181  00 
150  00 
615  00 
880  00 
570  50 
60500 
44  56 
520  00 
119  50 
726  00 


100  00 
100  00 
289  25 
257  16 
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SCHEDULE  No.  8  —  (  GorUinued). 


NAMES  OF  ACADBMIBS. 


Waverly  Institute 

Weedsport  Union  Sdiool,  Academic  Dept. 
Westfleld  Academic  and  Union  School. . . . 

WestWinfleld  Academy 

Whitehall  Academy 

Whitesboro'  Academy 

Whitestown  Seminary 

Whitney's  Point  Union  School,  Acad.  Dept. 

Wilson  Col.  Inst,  and  Union  School 

Windsor  Academy 

WoodhuU  Academy 

Tates  Academy 

Yates  Union  School,  Academic  Department, 


From  which  deduct,  returned  by: 

Riga  Academy.  1854 

North  Salem  Academy,  1855 

Brookfleld  Academy 

Genesee  Wesleyan  Seminary,  1863. 

^     Medhia  Academy,  1868 

Cherry  Yailey  Aciademy,  1864 

Oneida  Seminary  (part  not  drawn). 


AxotmTS  AiTOBnomD. 


Before  Jana- 
aiy,  1877. 


$490  00 
264  00 

1,080  00 
880  00 
179  00 
100  00 

1,279  00 
160  88 
771  61 
167  00 
258  79 
520  50 
106  00 


$182,985  88 


In  JanoaiT, 

18T7. 


$95  88 


87  00 


$8,000  00 


$200  00 
17  00 

176  00 
16  00 
25  00 

250  00 
52  46 


Total. 


$594  38 

264  00 
I1O8OOO 
880  00 
179  00 
10000 
1,279  00 
160  88 
77151 
167  00 
253  79 
520  50 
198  00 


$185,985  38 


735  46 


$185 1 199  92 


APPORTIOmiENTS  FOR  BoOKS  AND  APPARATUS, 
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SUMMARY. 


In  the  year  1835 

do  1886, 

do  1887. 

do  1888 

do  1889. 

do  1840. 

do  1841 

do  1842. 

do  1848 

do  1844 

do  1845. 

do  1846 

do  1847, 

do  1848 

do  1849 

do  1850 

do  1851 

do  1852 

do  1858 

do  1854 

do  1855 

do  1856 

do  1857 

do  1858 

do  1859 

do  1860 

do  1861 

do  1862 

do  1868 

do  1864 

do  1865 

do  1866 

do  1867 

do  1868 

do  1869 

do  1870 

do  1871 

do  1872 

do  1878 

do  7874 

do  1875 

do  1876 

do  1877 

Totols 


Amoont  of 

moneys  raised  by 

Rcademiee. 


$1 
1 

2 

2 

4 

8 

4 

8 

1 

8 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

8 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

5 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

-5 

4 

8 

4 

5 

8 

6 

8 

8 


852  00 
188  00 
110  00 
475  00 
049  15 
597  14 
887  00 
878  00 
455  88 
428  08 
861  00 
708  50 
602  88 
900  27 
584  60 
979  45 
532  81 
669  65 
119  00 
926  07 
500  00 
452  21 
712  85 
240  21 
798  22 
500  00 
/500  00 
500  00 
500  00 
000  00 
291  00 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
500  00 
444  46 
755  54 
552  46 
648  92 
856  08 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 


$185,985  88 


Amount  of 

apportionments  by 

the  Befcente. 


$1,852 
1,188 
2ill0 
2t475 
4,049 
8,597 
4,887 
8,378 
li455 
8i428 
I186I 
2i708 
2,602 
2,900 
1,584 
2,979 
2,582 
2,669 
8,119 
2,926 
2,500 
2 1 452 
2,712 
4,240 
2,798 
2,500 
2,500 
2,500 
5,500 
8,000 
8,291 
81OOO 
8,000 
81OOO 
5t500 
4,444 
8,755 
4,552 
5,648 
8,856 
6,000 
8t000 
81OOO 


00 
00 
00 
00 
15 
14 
00 
00 
88 
08 
00 
50 
88 
27 
60 
45 
81 
65 
00 
07 
00 
21 
85 
21 
22 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
46 
54 
46 
92 
08 
00 
00 
00 


Obtsl. 


$185,985  88 


$8,704  00 
2,366  00 
4i220  00 
4,950  00 
8i098  80 
7,194  28 
8,674  00 
6i746  00 
2,911  76 
6,846  06 

•8,722  00 
5,417  00 
5,204  76 
5,800  54 
8i069  20 
5,958  90 
5,064  62 
5,889  80 
6,288  00 
5,852  14 
5,000  00 
4,904  42 
5i425  70 
8,480  42 
5i596  44 
5,000  00 
5,000  00 
5,000  00 

11,000  00 
6,000  00 
6,582  00 
6,000  00 
6,000  00 
61OOO  00 

11,000  00 
8,888  92 
7,511  08 
9,104  92 

11,287  84 
6.712  16 

12,000  00 
6,000  00 
6.000  00 


$271 I 870  76 


452  Academies. 

The  Regents  are  in  poBsession  of  testimony,  duly  authenticated, 
showing  that  the  whole  of  the  foregoing  amount  has  been  devoted  U) 
the  purchase  of  books  and  apparatus,  with  the  following  ezceptionB: 

Of  the  moneys  raised  and  granted  in  the  year 

1835,  there  is  unaccounted  for. None. 

1886,  do  do  $217.1«. 

1887,  do  do  None. 

1888,  do  do  None. 

1839,  do  do None. 

1840,  do  do  $138.5«. 

1841,  '    do  do  None. 

1842,  do  do $11.00. 

1843,  do  do  None. 

1844,  do  do  $100.00. 

1845,  do  do        None. 

1846,  do  do  None. 

1847,  do  do  None. 

1848,  do  do $2.70. 

1840,            do  do  None. 

1850,  do  do  ., None. 

1851,  do  uo None. 

1852,  do  do       ....None. 

1853,  do  do  None. 

1854,  do  do  None. 

1855,  do  do  $250.00. 

1856,  do  do  ISone. 

1857,  do  do  None. 

1858,  do  do  None. 

1859,  do  do  None. 

1860,  do  do  None. 

1861,  ^     do  do None. 

1862,  do  do None. 

1863,  do  do  None. 

1864,  do  do None. 

1865,  do  do  $15,25. 

1866,  do  do  None. 

1867,  do  do  $5.85. 

1868,  do  do  75.00. 

1869,  do  do  70.00. 

1870,  do  do        ► None; 

1871,  do  do  None. 

1872,  do  do  None. 

1878,         do  do  $iaaoa 

1874,  do  do  None. 

1875,  do  do  $250.00. 

1876,  do  do 107.30. 

But  as  the  amounts  have  been  suspended  from  the  annual  apportton* 
ments  to  the  delinquent  academies,  or  will  hereafter  be  accounted  for, 

the  State  sustains  no  loss. 


SuBJJKora  OF  Study  and  Tbxt-bookb. 
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SCHEDULE  No.  9. 

Summary  of  text-books  used  in  the  several  academies  during  the  academic 
years  1866-76  {omitting  those  not  reported  for  four  years  past).  [JFbr 
the  subjects  studied  in  each  academy  during  1867-68,  and  generally 
the  same  during  succeeding  years,  see  Eighty-second  Annual  Heport 
of  the  Begents  {1669),  pages  498-589.] 


NUXBEB  or  AOADSMin. 

ELBMSMTABT  STUDIES. 

1^ 

1 

1 

i 

1 

_• 

1 

• 

1 

i 

vm 

1 
1 

1 

i 

Arithmetic, 
1.  Adams. 

1 

1 

2.  ADpleton 

1 

.... 

1 
.... 

1 
1 

8 
6 
1 

3.  Colbum 

6 

1 

58 

1 
2 

. . .  • 

1 

46 

1 

2 

2 

1 

60 

2 

2 

1 

18 

2 
• . .  • 

87 
2 
2 
1 

11 

2 
1 

81 
2 
8 
6 
6 

1 
.... 
82 
8 
8 
4 
6 

1 
1 
87 
2 
8 
2 
8 

4,  Crittenden 

.... 

80 

1 
8 

.... 
2 

1 
26 
1 
6 
2 
8 
2 

6.  DaTies 

18 

6.  Eaton 

1 

7.  Felter. 

2 

8.  French 

6 

9.  Greenleaf 

18 

15 

8 

10.  Hamr 

11.  Olney 

2 

12.  Peck 

1 

13.  Quackenboa 

» 

8 

1 

188 

8 

26 

8 

•  •  «  • 

186 

6 

12 

6 
1 
142 
7 
8 

7 
1 
142 
9 
8 
1 

7 

1 

148 

8 

4 

6 
1 
166 
9 
8 

4 
1 
161 
9 
10 
1 

4 

1 

167 

7 

22 

.... 

4 

1 
118 
1 
8 
2 

26 
2 
1 

11 
1 
4 
1 

10 
2 

4 

14.  Ray 

15.  Robinson 

1 

116 

10 

89 

1 

120 

7 

28 

ft  •  •  • 

161 

16.  Stoddard 

7 

17.  Thomson 

18.  Walton 

22 

19.  White 

4 

Book-keeping, 
1.  Bowen 

2.  Bnrant  and  Stratton 

3.  Crittenden 

66 
2 

77 

1 

88 

88 

82 
1 

1 

• 

99 

1 
2 

10^ 

•  -  •  • 

1 

101 

1 

•  •  •  • 

1 

26 
4 

108 
1 
4 
2 
28 
2 
1 
8 

120 

4.  Ellsworth 

5.  Folsom 

8 

6.  Fulton  and  Eastman 

7  Uanaf Old  and  Pajson. . . . 
8.  Hitchcock 

64 
10 

1 

18 
2 

61 
6 

68 
6 

89 
6 

88 

1 

27 
8 

24 
2 

28 
1 
1 

9.  Mavhew 

16 

1 

18 

1 

"ii 

2 

18 

•  •  •  • 

1 

10 

• . . . 
1 

9 

1 
2 
2 
18 
2 

9 

10 

10.  Oral  lessons 

11.  Packard 

1 

.  •  •  • 

12 

4 

8 

2 
12 

1 

8 

12.  Palmer 

2 

14 

6 

8 

10 

4 

8 
10 

4 

1 

13.  Payson  and  Danton 

14.  Potter  and  Hammond. . . . 

15.  Powell 

9 
2 

18 
8 

13 

.  •  . 

9 
2 
1 

1 

1 

17.  Smith  and  Martin 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

8 

1 
1 

64 
86 
84 

1 

1 

Oommerce,  Manual  <f. 

.... 

61 
86 
84 

1 

66 
28 
84 

1.  Brown 

72 
24 
65 

66 
20 
66 

76 
26 
68 

61 
80 
68 

62 
80 
46 

68 
86 
84 

62 
80 
86 

66 

2.  BulViona. 

3.  Clark 

20 
82 

5.  Fowler 

1 
26 

1 

1 

28 

1 

1 

18 

1 

9 
1 

7 
2 

18 

1 

12 
1 

12 

1 

17 
1 

21 

.  • . . 

27 

7.  Hart 

6 
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SCHEDULE  No.  9— {Continued). 


NVHBBB  or  AOADKXBB. 

ELElC£irrART  8TUDIBS. 

i 

i 

1^ 

i 

1 
82 

• 

2 
s; 

si 

8 

89 
1 

1 
4 
16 
1 
1 

m 

4 
50 
1 
8 
1 
11 

i 

t 

s 

8.  Harvey 

4C 

■  •  ■  • 

4 

1 

11 

i     8 

9.  Kerl 

18 

26 

80 

28 

28 

►    47 

10.  Lectures 

1 

11.  Norton 

1 

2 

25 

1 

2 

25 

2 

1 
29 

4 

1 

26 

4 

1 

17 
1 

8 

1 
20 

8 

1 
17 

12.  Pinneo 

18.  Quackenbos 

1 4,  Banders 

13 

I 

15.  Smith 

8 

8 

1 

1 

1 

2 
5 
1 
5 

1 

16.  Swinton 

12>    33 

17.  Tanock 

18.  Weld 

.    Geography. 
1.  Brocklesby 

17 

18 

14 

10 

10 

6 

7 

6 

1 

9 

3 

21 

3 

5 

2.  Colton 

12 
20 
18 

8 
14 
11 

7 
8 
9 

"6 

8 

10 

8 

8 
15 

5 

7 
19 

17 
7 

17 
1 

86 
8 
2 

75 
6 

25 
2 

23 
3 

17 

• . . » 

44 

74 
1 

87 

1 

14 

8.  Colton  and  Fitch 

4.  Cornell 

86 
22 

"id 

5.  Davies 

6.  Guvot 

4 

18 

80 

85 

87 

"88 

81 

27 

7.  Hall 

31 

8.  Lectures 

2 

9.  McNally  (see  Monteith). . 
10.  Mitchell 

116 
80 

11 

1 
1 

120 
29 

8 

1 
2 

129 
25 

21 

102 
15 

25 

"86 
10 

81 

•  •  •  • 

86 
12 

27 

79 
14 

25 

24 

67 
4 

11.  Monteith   (Monteith  and 

McNally) 

12.  Olney 

3d 

18.  Ritter 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

• . . . 

14.  Steinwehr 

1 

15.  8winton 

5 

16.  W  arren 

80 

1 

84 

44 

40 

•  •  •  • 

60 

68 

1 

68 

1 

1 

2 

156 

28 

4 

59 

1 

1 

2 

156 

27 

8 
11 

1 

61 

1 

2 

1 

159 

24 

15 

64 

.... 
2 
1 

166 
27 

15 

•  ■  ■  * 

47 

Pronunciation, 
1.  Banders 

1 

2.  Binart 

1 

8.  Walker 

1 

169 

29 

«  «  • 

167 
26 

•  •  •  • 

175 
81 

1 

159 

81 

140 
80 

1 

155 

22 

1 

1 

4.  Webster 

161 

5.  Worcester 

S3 

Reading, 
1.  Anderson 

10 

2.  Barnes 

•  •  •  • 

8.  Bible 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
5 

1 

I 

9 

4.  Cathcart 

a    ■    «   « 

5.  Cole 

1 

1 

1 

40 

I 

6.  Cowner 

1 

I 

7.  Dickens. 

1|     2 

8.  Edwards 

1 

5 

18 

26 

29 

84 

4ll    41 

9    Franklin 

1'.... 

10.  Hilliard 

8 

4 

5 

8 

8 

• . . . 
6 

5 

8 

5 

... 
1 

•  •  •  • 

2      3 

11.  Jelliflfe 

1      3 

12.  Holbrook 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

r    1 

18.  Howe 

4 

•  •  ■  • 

2 

•  •  •  • 

2      1 

14.  Lossing 

1 
1 

s 

15.  McGuney 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

•   a   •   • 

1 
1 

1 
1 

16.  Mandeville 

1      1 

17.  Maynard 

«... 

1 
.  .  .  • 

18.  Milton 

2 

2 

2 

2 

« 

1 

• . .  • 

2 

.  •  •  • 

SVBJBCTH  OF  BTUDT  AND  TbXT-BOOKS. 
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SCHEDULE  No.  9  —  ( Continued). 


1 

NiTifBBm  ov  AoADnoaB. 

BLBMXNTART  STUDIBS. 

*— 

1 

• 

s 

1 
68 

4 

65 

1 

1 

10 

61 

1 

4 

. « • 
18 
50 

1 

12 
49 

1 

19.  Monroe 

18 

80.  Parker  and  Watson 

81.  Potter 

102 

107 

107 

88 

80 

75 

51 

22.  Quackenboe 

28.  Randall  (Blrs.) 

1 
80 

1 
1 

1 

81 

4 

8 

... 

70 
4 
5 

6 

68 

4 

6 

9 
75 

.... 
2 

15 
56 

16 
50 

20 

24.  Banders 

74 

1 
2 

74 
1 
2 

42 

25.  Bareent 

1 

26.  Shakespeare 

4 

8 

1 
1 
1 
8 
1 
1 
1 
8 

2 

1 
5 
2 
1 

8 

27.  Sheldon 

4 

28.  Bwinton  

1 

29.  Town 

5 

8 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 
1 
2 
2 
6 

7 
1 
8 

•  ■  •  • 

1 
6 
1 
2 
2 
6 

6 

«  ■  ■  • 

2 
2 

1 

30.  Watson 

6 

31.  Warren 

2 

32.  Webb 

1 

1 

2 

2 

8 

I* 
1 

19 
1 

8 
8 

8 

12 
2 

•  •  •  * 

2 
10 

9 

•  •  •  • 

2 

88.  Wiley 

84.  Wilson 

Btnmawihvp, 
\,  Babbittonean 

20 

10 

11 

6 
9 

4 
1 

2.  Bryant  and  Stratton 

8.  Copies  by  teacher 

4.  £a8tman 

1 

1 

"8 

2 

1 

1 

6.  Elliott 

1 
1 
2 

1 

1 
1 

7.  Ellsworth 

8 

1 

1 
8 

•  •  •  « 

1 

2 
8 

2 
2 

1 
1 

.... 

89 

2 

121 

•  •  •  • 

2 
1 

>  •  •  • 

2 

8.  Harpers*  Series 

9.  Henderson 

1 

10.  Lockwood 

11.  Natural  System 

1 
88 

8 
97 

1 
48 

7 
104 

1 

40 

5 

112 

1 

1 
5 

1 

81 

1 

184 

1 

12.  Payson,  Dunton  &  Scribner 
18.  Potter  and  Hammond. . . . 

48 

10 

125 

48 
5 

106 

42 
9 

89 

89 

14,  Spencer 

187 

15^  Warden  and  }lkl wards. , . . 

1.  Ellsworth 

2.  Graham 

1 

8 
2 
2 

1 

20 

1 
4 
8 

1 

1 
170 

8 

8 

3.  Munson 

1 

1 

8 

1 

18 
1 
5 
9 
8 

8 

MaTHSMATICSw 
AlQ^bTO, 

.... 

2.  Davies  (and  Dayies' Bour- 

50 

49 

49 

84 

81 

29 

80 

1 
4 
6 
1 

21 

1 
4 
9 
8 

21 

8.  Eaton 

1 

4-  Oreenleaf . .............. 

9 
5 

4 
2 

5 
8 

5 
8 

4 
8 

7 
4 

5 

5.  Loomis 

6.  Olney 

6 
9 

7.  Pnrkinff  . .  T    » r  T .  T .  T , ,  t . . 

1 

1 

152 

8.  Ray  

1 
156 

1 
167 

1 
154 

1 
154 

2 

156 

1 
156 

1 
169 

1 
179 

1     1 

9.  Robinson  

181 

10.  Schuyler 

1 

11.  Stoddard  and  Henkte. . . . 

4 

.... 

8 

a    .   •   . 

8 

.... 

2 

.  ■  a  . 

8 

•  • » . 

1 

•  •  •  • 

.  • .  • 

1 
1 

1 
1 

12.  Wilson 

•  •  •  • 

1 
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SCHEDULE  No.  9  — (Cbn^^ed). 


'SviamL  OF  AoABBMm. 

BLBMSMTABT  STDDlfB. 

14 
49 

i 

11 
51 

t 

16 

48 

1 

9 
24 

1 

1 

6 

21 

8 

i 

5 

12 

2 

i 

6 

8 

1 

8 

10 

1 
1 

1 
7 
1 

•  •  •  • 

1 

i 

i 

1  "* 

AstroTwmy. 
1,  Brocklesby 

1 

•  «  •  * 
•  •  • 

V    •    • 

11 

8 
88 

4 
8 

3 

2.  Burritt 

1      7 

8.  Cambridjre  course 

1 

4.  Hooker 

6.  Jackson 

6.  Kiddle 

1 
2 

8 

8 
2 

10 
1 
7 
6 

15 

18 
1 
8 

18 
9 

15 

12 

10 

7.  Lectures 

•  •  «  • 

20 

6 

12 

1 

•  •  •  • 

2 

2 

2 

16 

1 
19 

4 
4 

• . .  • 

8.  Lockyer  

37 

9.  Loomis 

10.  Hattison 

8 
68 

8 
44 

4 
44 

9 
27 

5 

17 
1 
2 

5 

3 

i      4 

11.  Mclntyre 

1 

12.  Mitchell 

2 

11 

•  •  •  ■ 

12 

2 
10 

2 
6 

1 

4 
2 
2 
14 
4 

2 

8 

.  •  •  • 
1 

11 
8 

1 

2 
1 

1 
18 

18.  Olmsted  (and  SneU's  Olm- 
sted)   

1 

1 
2 

10 
1 
2 

45 

2 

14.  Ray  

15.  Robinson  . . 

16.  Rolf  e  and  Gillet 

1 

5 

ft  ■  •  • 

5 
10 

8 

12 

4 

8 

15 

2 

11 

17.  Bmith 

9 

11 

18.  Spoor , . . 

4 

19.  Steele 

1 

1 
8 
5 

16 

a   •   •   • 

1 

4 

29 

•  ■  • 
1 
4 

89 

.  •  •  • 
8 
5 

88 

1 
8 
6 

88 

2 
2 
6 

\ 

8 

1 
8 

48 

1 

<18 

Calculu$, 
1.  Church 

1 
8 
6 

1 
6 
8 

2.  Davies 

% 

8.  Loomis 

2 

"% 

3 

4.  Olney 

1 
....j 

6.  Robinson  

CknUeB^eUom, 
1.  Davies 

1 

0 
6 

1 

4 
2 
9 

2 

2 

1 
9 

2 

•  • . 
1 
7 

8 

1 
1 
6 

1 

4 

•  •  •  ■ 

4 

2 

2 

1 
7 

1 

1< 

2 

1 

2.  Jackson 

7 

1 
4 

8 

1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 

2 

1 

1 

101 

1 
6 

8 

8.  Loomis  

5 

4.  Olney 

5.  Robinson 

Engineering. 

1.  Dayies 

2.  Bxercises • , . . 

2 
8 

2 

5 

.    2 

4 

1 
6 

8 

8 

.  •  •  • 
4 

4 

2 
4 
6 

5 

4 

1 
2 

9 

6 

1 
8 
1 
2 

1 
1 

4 

6 

1 
4 
1 
4 

•  ■  •  • 
2 

1 

1 

1 

107 

2 

4 
1 

3 
5 

8.  Gillespie 

6 

5 

3      3 

4.  Hencks 

2      1 

5.  Loomis  

8 
8 
1 

1 
2 
1 

8--.. 

6.  Mahan 

4 

•  •  •  • 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
8 

1 
2 

2 

1 

7.  Robinson 

Oeometry, 
1.  Bradbury 

1 
3 

2.  Brooks 

1 

2 

102 

1 

1 

103 

8.  Ghauyenet 

2      3 

4.  Davies 

180 

124 

184 

112 

101 

100  103 

5.  Dictation  

1.... 

6.  Euclid     (Playfair's    and 
Todhunter^s) 

a 

8 

8 
8 

2 
2 

1 
2 

4 
8 

8 
6 

4 
4 

1 
4 

26 

1 
24] 

2 
4 
1 

24 
4 

51 

2      3 

7.  Grcenleaf 

8.  Hunter  

4      3 

9.  Loomis  

28 

22 

19 

18 

24 

26 

29 

30 
5 

30 

10.  Olney 

IS 

11.  Robinson 

27 

85 

41 

87 

"48 

48 

'46 

50.    47 

Subjects  of  Study  and  Tbxt-books. 
SOHEDULE  TSo.  9  —  {Continued). 
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NiTinsB  ov  AoAomiss. 

BLBMBNTABT  STUDIBS. 

1 

81 

8 

2 

88 

4 

1 

1 

28 
6 

•^ 

.... 

16 

2 

% 

1 

21 

6 

i 

g 

•^ 

1 

rm 

Chomefry;  analytical  and 

descriptive. 

1.  Church 

2 
22 

7 

2 

17 

6 

1 

18 
6 

2 

12 
8 

2 

11 
6 
2 
0 

1 

2.  Davies 

8.  Loomu 

1 

18 

4.  Olnev 

4 

6.  Robioson 

0 

5 

5 
2 

8 

18 

18 

0 

7 
J 

12 

18 

6.  Warren 

Mathkmatics,  Natural  Phi- 
liOflOPHT,  AsD  Thvir  Ap- 
plications. 

ydiural  PMUmophy. 
1.  Balfour  and  Stewart 

1 

1 

14 

2 

2.  CHmbridee  Course 

1 
6 
1 

•  •  •  • 

6 
2 

2 
6 

8 

10 
1 

8.  Cooley 

4 

1 

20 

1 

1 

2 

■ .  •  • 

1 

8 

17 

21 

10 

72 

46 

1 

2 

1 
1 

8 

1 
1 
1 

20 

4.  Hooker 

J 

1 

6.  Johnson 

6.  Lectures 

1 

2 

•  •  •  • 

1 
.  •  •  • 

7 

20 
24 
18 
60 
58 

1 

•8 

1 

2 

1 

8 

16 

20 

10 

66 

61 

.  ■ . . 

4 

1 

7.  Norton 

1 

8 

84 

25 

28 

1 

8.  Olmsted 

8 

41 
25 
27 

'2 
80 
86 
27 
8 

8 
16 
28 
81 
11 

3 
80 

2 

17 
21 
24 
16 
18 
62 
1 

6 

8 
7 
10 
22 
20 
81 
64 
1 

4 

1 

18 
16 
24 
16 
48 
61 

1 

8 

9.  Parker 

1 

10.  Peck's  Ganot 

IS 

11.  Quackenboe 

12.  Kolfe  and  Gillet 

20 

18 

18.  Steele 

82 

14.  Wells 

16.  WDson 

108 

08 

106 

84 

NMgaUon. 
1.  Davies 

10 

11 

10 

0 

2 

2.  CHlespie 

1 

4.  Hobinson  ............... 

0 
8 

6 

•  •  •  • 

8 
6 

6 

8 

4 
7 

2 

12 

4 

10 

4 

7 

8 

S 

2 
0 

1.  Clark ' 

1 

2.  Chapman 

1 

8.  Daviei 

4 

4 

1 

4 

.  • .  • 

2 

1 

4 
1 

•  •  «  • 

8 

1 

8 

1 
1 

1 

1 

4.  Baton 

6.  Gillespie 

1 
1 
4 

•  •  •  • 

1 

1 

6.  Hertzbenr 

1 
1 

.  • .  • 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
4 

1 
1 
1 
2 

1 
2 
1 
4 

1 

7.  Erusi 

8.  Meinrifles 

1 

1 

1 
2 

0.  Oral  liessons 

1 

4 

4 

8 

10.  Bperry 

11.  Bmith. 

1 

1 

88 

1 

1 

26 

1 

0 

2 

4 

Bumoeying  and  LeuUng, 
1.  Bradbunr 

2.  DaTles 

8.  Exerciffes 

86 

86 

81 

81 

26 

27 

24 
1 
2 
1 
1 

28 

12 

4.  Gillespie 

20 
1 
2 

10 

17 

12 

12 

18 

12 

11 

12 

6.  Greenleaf 

6.  Qammere 

2 

.... 

.... 

3 

"1 

'"2 

1 

1 
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ACADKXIBB. 

« 

SCHEDULE  No.  9— {Continued). 


I 
Iff  ATn  BM  ATICfi  N  A TTTRA T.  PITT. 

NnXBSB  OV  ACADBimB. 

LOSOPHT  AND  THBIB  APPLI- 
CATIONS. 

1 

6 

I 

1 
9 

_■ 

« 

1 

8 

8 

1 

2 

e 

7.  Lectures 

1 
9 

1 

4 

1 

8.  Loomis . . ; 

9 

6 

6 

6 

n 

9.  Olney 

1 

10.  Pierce   

1 
12 

11.  Robinson 

15 

1 
1 

11 

•  •  • . 

1 

12 

1 
1 

19 

•  •  •  « 

•  •  •  • 

18 

2 
1 

1 

25 
1 

24 

1 

8 
1 

15 

1 

ii 

leehnology, 
1.  Biarelow 

1 

2.  Davies 

.   .  a    ., 

1.                1 

8.  Lectures 

1 

1 

1 

1 

•      •      ■         ' 

•  ■  •  • 

4.  Loomis 

TrigonofMiry, 
1.  Bradbury 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

2.  Brocks  ................. 

8.  Church 

1 
68 

. 

4.  Daviee  . . 

6.  £aton 

70 

74 

78 

72 

56 

57 

60 

48 

52 

1 

•  •  •  • 

6.  Gillespie 

1 

8 

1 

11 

1 
2 
1 
9 

1 
2 

1 
10 

1 
2 
1 
8 

1 

2 

1 

.    10 

•  •  •  • 

1 
1 
1 

15 
1 
1 

81 

16 

27 

19 

76 

1 

9 

6 

•  •  • 

1 

7.  Grcenleaf 

1 

1 
8 

2 
2 
9 
1 

2 

8.  Qummere 

1 
12 

2 

1 

9.  Loomis 

12    IS 

10.  Olmsted 

11.  Olnev 

8 
29 

11 
28 
85 
71 

3!     % 

12.  Robinson 

21 

42 

48 

21 

28 
46 

82 

80 
87 

28 

82 
29 

88 

21 
28 

84 

14 
29 

88 

17 
81 
12 
82 

1 
10 

8 

23    25 

Ancibnt  Lanouaobb. 

Greek  Qramma/r, 
1.  Bullions 

6 

5 

2.  Crosby 

21 !    18 

8.  Goodwin  . .  a 

51    57 

4.  Hadley .. 

15    TTanHon 

58 

68 

78 

70 

75 

78 

78    67 

1 

6.  Harkness 

7.  Kendrick 

8 
8 

10 
5 

15 
6 

18 
10 

17 
6 

16 
8 

8 
8 

8      2 

8.  Koehner  

1 
1 
1 

0.  McClintock  and  Crook. . . 
10.  Morris 

8 

2 

•  •  •  • 

2 

1 
8 

•  •  «  • 

1 

•  •  •  • 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 

2 
1 

11.  Soohocles 

1 

12.  Waddell 

2 

4 

'78 

1 

2 
69 

1 

8 
75 

1 

20 
59 

Latin  Orammar, 
1.  Allen  and  Greenoufirh. ... 

21 

37 
1 

1 
6 
180 
1 
2 
8 

1 
16 

.  •  • 

87 

48 

2.  Andrews  and  Stoddard  . . 
8.  Anthon 

158 

127 

128 

96 

26!   29 

4.  Arnold 

5 

24 
29 

5 

8 

11 

77 

8 

1 
16 

77 

ft  •  ■  • 

1 

1 
18 
96 

•  •  «  • 

8 

•  *  •  • 

2 

18 

1 

6 

11 

107 

2 

6 

1 

2 

18 

1 

14 
111 

1 
7 

• « •  • 

1 
16 

1 

• 

6.  Bullions 

6.  Harkness 

19 

77 

8 

5 

2 

2 

17 

8 

17 

92 

2 

8 

2 

2 
20 

1 

7i     8 
130  135 

7.  McClintock  and  Crook. . . 

8.  "Morris 

ll     1 

2i:  2 

9.  Smith 

1 

1 
21 

V     •     •     • 

8i     2 

Orecian  Antiquities. 
1.  Allen 

1 

1 

1 

2.  Anthon 

3.  Arnold 

15     18 

1|      1 

14    15 

1 

SvBJSCTS  or  Stodt  and  Tsxtbookb. 
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SCHEDULE  No  »- 

^  (Contirvued). 

NnxBBB  ov  Aoadxmhs. 

AKCIKNT  LAKOUilOSS. 

1 

i 

•  •  •  • 

1 

• 

B     •     •     • 

• 

-    1 

• 

i 

.... 

1 

1 

.    •   •   • 

1 

8 

1 
1 

*^ 

1 

4.  Baird 

8 

10 
4 

2 

2 
2 

5.  Boise .. 

1 

6.  Bolesea 

7.  Piake 

5 

4 
1 

8 

•  ■  •  • 

4 

1 

2 

1 

8 

1 

2 

1 

8.  Lurd 

1 

1 

. .  • . 
2 

.... 
18 

1 
1 
2 
18 
1 

2 
8 
2 

19 

9.  Owen 

8 

1 

2 

8 

2 

10.  Salkeld 

1 
12 

1 

11.  Smitli 

5 

4 

8 

6 

9 

7 

18 

12 

12.  Swinton 

Roman  Antiquities. 
1 .  AdnniB. , . . 

2 
8 

2 

1 

1 

82 

8 
2 

•      •      •      B 

84 
2 

1 
5 

5 
2 

1 
20 
1 
1 
2 

2 
2 
8 

25 
1 
8 
8 

2 
2 
8 
28 
1 
2 
4 
2 

1 
2 

8 

20 

•  «  ■  • 

1 
1 
2 

■  •  • 

2 

1 
6 
14 
1 
8 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
8 
1 
1 

• .  • . 

• . .  • 

8 

21 

1 

2.  Allen 

2 

8.  Andrews 

4.  Antl^m , 

82 

27 

5.  Arnold 

6.  Baird 

7.  Bojesen 

2 
4 

1 
6 

8 

4 

•  •  • 

1 

2 
2 

1 
2 

8.  Brooks. 

1 

10.  Eschenbere 

6 

2 

2 

8 

1 

2 

.... 
1 

2 

1 
1 

8 
2 

2 

1 

. . « • 
1 
8 

.... 

.  •  • . 

*  *i 

2 
2 
2 

16 
2 

1 

2 

15 

12.  Frieze 

1 

13.  Hanson , 

1 

.... 

1 

2 

14.  Lectures 

2 

.... 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

16.  Balkeld 

1 

11 

10 

6 

5 

7 

10 

15 

14 
4 

1 
4 
18 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
8 
1 
• .  •  • 
2 
1 
1 

14 
1 

•  •  •  « 

2 

14 

17 

18.  Btewart 

1 

Mjft?Uiiogy. 
1.  Allen 

2 

6 

26 

1 

5 

22 

2 
8 

17 

1 
1 

1 

2 

19 

1 
2 

2 

1 
lb 

1 

6 

17 

2 

4 
21 

1 

2.  Andrews • . 

1 

8.  Anthon 

15 

4.  Arnold 

6.  Baird 

1 

•    •    0    • 

8 

1 

8 

2 

•  •  •  • 

2 

6.  Bovd 

7.  Bnlfinch 

8 

4 

8 

6 

7 

5 

4 
1 
8 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 

8 

1 
2 

5 

1 
6 

6 

a  Cox 

1 

9.  Dwigbt 

9 
4 
1 
2 
2 

5 

1 
1 
8 

•    •    •    0 

5 
2 

5 
1 

4 
1 

6 
4 
2 
4 

1 

8 

10.  Eschenberg 

11.  Harkness 

5 
8 
1 

1 
4 
8 

2 

12.  Keirttlcy 

14.  Lord 

8 
8 

8 

1 

5 

1 

4 

1 
1 

15.  Murray 

2 

s 

16.  Bobbins 

1 
4 
1 

17.  Bmith 

6 
1 

6 

1 

8 

■  •  •  » 

1 
1 

2 

2 

5 
2 

7 

•  •  •  • 

5 

5 

18,  Tooke 

19.  White 

1 
8 

2 

HODBRN  LANGUAGK8. 

French. 
1,  Ahp. ,.   ... 

• 

6 

2.  Bardt 

• 

1 

... 

1 
•  •  •  • 

3.  Cassel 

»  ■  •  • 

■  •  •  • 

.  *  • . 

•  •  «  • 

•  •  • 

•    •    •    0 

.  •  •  • 

1 
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SCHEDULE  No.  9—  (  Continued). 


HlTMBXB 

or  AoAmii 

[US. 

MODERN  LANGUAGB8. 

*^ 

i 

1 

148 

t 
1 

1 

ISO 

_• 

i 

i 

2 
102 
6 
8 
19 
1 
2 
1 
9 

2 
97 

7 

1 

21 

•  •  «  • 

4 

2 

10 

1 

84 

5 

4 

16 

• .  • 

1 

1 

16 

• 

1M 

I 

• 

Sd 

4.  Do  Fivas 

1 

121 

1 

4 

16 

1 

108 
6 
8 

21 

6.  FftBGuelle • 

158 
2 
4 

81 
9 
2 

20 
1 
2 
2 

26 

82 
7 

«  •  • 

14 

\ 

1 

25 
4 

1 
1 
6 

64 

6.  Keetel  

9 

7.  KnaDD. 

5 
8 
2 
2 

1 
4 

8 

10 
8 
6 
2 
5 

1 

8.  Maffill 

13 

9.  Manftfloa r ,-» 

8 
4 
2 
2 

1 

10.  Noel  and  ChapsaL 

11.  Ollendorff 

6 

.... 
9 

4 
1 
5 

2 
1 

12.  Otto 

27 

18.  Perrin 

8 

14   Pinney  and  Amoult 

16.  Potevin 

8 

1 
8 
4 

■ 

4 
15 

4 
1 
8 
4 

4 
11 

4 
1 
5 
8 

8 

10 

2 

1 
8 
8 

2 

11 

2 
2 
7 
8 

4 
14 

2 

. .  •  • 
5 

1 

1 
16 

1 
6 

4 

1 
8 
2 

2 

11 

8 

16 

1 
4 

8 

1 
7 
8 

2 

12 

1 

24 

8 

•  ■  «  ■ 

6 
2 

•  ■  •  • 

20 
8 

21 

1 
3 

16.  Pujol  and  Van  Korman. . 

17.  Robertson 

•  •  •  • 

Oerman, 
1.  Adler 

1 

1 
25 

1 

•  ■  •  • 

2.  Ahn 

8.  Camobell 

18 

4.  Comfort 

5 

22 

28 

5.  £van8. 

1 

6.  Keetel 

' 

4 

8 
1 
22 
2 
6 

44 
12 

1 

^ 

8 

7.  Ollendorff 

6 
8 

7 

4 

4 

% 

1 

7 
4 

8 

11 

4 

8.  Otto ; . . 

11 
5 

1 

68 
18 

1 

14 

1 

4 

68 

14 

1 

22 
2 
2 

44 

15 

2 

31    37 

9.  Pelfisner. ..••.... 

1 

6 

38 

19 

»  ■  •  ■ 

3 

10.  Whitnev 

6 

11.  Woodbury 

12.  Worman 

81 

76 

74 
8 

2 

64 
18 

2 

67 
21 

2 

85 

16 

Italian. 
1.  Fontana , 

1 

1 

1 

2.  Toscanl 

1 

Spanish. 
1.  De  Famo 

1 
5 
1 
1 

2 

4 
2 
1 

1 
8 

1 

1 

2.  Ollendorff 

2 

2 
2 
2 

2 

8 

4 

1 
6 

1 

2 

48 

26 

4 

8 

8 

8.  Kobertson 

«  •  ■  • 

4.  Vinflrut 

1 

1 

1 

Natural  Sctrncbs. 

Anatomy,  Phymlogy  and 

Eygimu. 
1.  Browne , 

4 

2 

49 

23 

1 

1 

9 

2 

1 

27 

8 

8 

2 

T 

6 

1 

44 

28 

1 

4 

2.  Cominin •. 

8 
98 

1 
94 

2 
80 

2 
65 

8 
1 
1 

19 
9 

2 
48 
17 

1 

1 

18 
8 

2 

64 
22 

1 

66 
26 

8 

8.  Cutter 

4.  Dalton 

20 

6.  Draper 

6.  GalluD 

1 

1 

1 

1 

18 

6 

1 

16 
6 
1 

18 

2 

16 

6 

6 

1 
12 
5 
1 
24 
8 

10 
2 
4 

•  «  •  * 

7.  Hitchcock. 

8.  Hooker 

9.  Huntinifton 

12 
10 

18 
6 

18 
12 

8 
6 
1 

87 
2 
9 
1 

7 
6 

10.  Hutehins  (or  Hutchinson) 

11.  HiixIay  and  YouTPA?}4  t . . 

7 
6 
16 
8 
6 

44 

8 

9 

17 

6 

8 

18 

5 

8 

6 
16 

4 
10 

8 

12.  Jarvis 

18.  Lambert 

1 

22 

6 

4 

19 

8 

4 
8 

14.  Lectures. 

6!     6 

Subjects  of  Study  and  Text-books. 
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SCHEDULE  No.  9  — {Continued). 


,  NUMBBB 

or  AOADDOBB. 

■      — Wl 

NATURAL  BCIBNGBS. 

2 

t 

1 

• 

1 

• 

1 

s 

1 

t 

i 

1 

* 

15.  LoomU 

16.  Mtrtindale 

1 

4 

76 

8 
16 

78 

1 

1 

8 

29 

88 

8 

17.  Steele. 

1 

56 

2 
64 

81 

Botany, 
1.  Gray 

54 

59 

58 

71 

62 

88 

2.  Henslo w 

3.  Lectares 

1 
8 

•  •  •  • 

2 

1 
1 

1 

•  •  • 

1 
.... 

2 
2 

1 

1 

2 
4 

1 

50 

8 

8 
2 

1 

10 
1 
9 

4.  LiDCc^Q  (Mrs.) 

6.  Oliver 

• « • 
45 
11 

2 

1 

44 

8 

8 

6.  Wood 

7.  Youmans  (Miss) 

88 

69 

80 

60 

59 
1 

61 
6 

1 
•  •  • « 
1 
8 
2 
1 
2 

57 
6 

7 
2 
1 
6 
1 
8 
1 

47 
11 

Ohemiiirp, 
1.  Barker 

2 

2.  CambridM  Coarse 

2 

•  •  •  * 

1 

1 

•  •  • 

5 

0m 

8.  Cooke 

1 

1 

1 

1 
15 

1 
7 

•  •  *  • 

14 

1 

4.  Cooler 

14 

5.  £lderbor8t 

6.  Elliott  and  Stoier 

10 

19 

7.  Pownes 

1 

2 

1 

8.  Gray 

1 

1 

1 

2 
2 

8 

2 

5 
8 

5 
5 
1 

11 
11 
4 
42 
81 
1 
14 

4 

.  • . 

9 
15 

8 

52 
22 

2 

8 

8 

1 

1 

9 

21 

■ .  • . 

57 

10 

2 

7 

8 

s 

10.  Lectures 

2 

V 

11.  Korton 

13.  Porter 

18.  Rolfe  and  Gillet 

19 

21 

24 
5 

19 
10 

15 

11 

14 
12 
2 
88 
82 

10 

17 

1 

68 

10 

1 

9 

2 

44 
4 

4 
1 

6 

11 

14.  Roscoe 

2 

1 
59 

8 
52 

1 
80 

2:^ 

86 

41 
25 

67 

16.  Wells 

45 

12 

17.  Wilson 

AiO 

18.  Toumans 

Oeologtf, 
1.  Barber 

26 

82 

16 

22 

15 

•  •  •  4 

12 

2.  Dana 

15 
25 

28 
26 

24 

16 

2 

8 

1 

82 

21 

8 

26 

20 

2 

24 

14 

5 

4 

20 

14 

6 

4 

1 
1 
1 

16 

• .  • . 

5 

29 
9 
8 
7 

80 
6 
2 
4 

*  •  •  • 
62 

8.  Hitchcock 

ft 

4.  Hooker 

1 

5.  Lectures 

2 

1 

1 

1 

•  •  •  • 

2 

6.  Loomis . .  • « 

1 

(t... 

m§ 

7.  Lyell 

1 

1 

17 
1 
5 

1 

8.  l^cholson 

•  •  a  • 

9.  Steele 

1 

*  • .  • 
8 

•  •  •  • 

18 
8 

84 

•  •  •  • 

5 

1 
5 

28 

•  •  •  • 
4 

fil 

10.  St.  John 

2 
5 

1 
15 

8 

•  •  •  • 

2 

•  •  •  « 

11 
2 

ox 

11.  Tenney 

12.  Warren .■..•••..• 

5 

1 

19 

8 

1 

4 

2 

15 

.  •  a  ■ 

2 

18.  Wells 

9 

8 
2 

12 
1 

•  •  •  • 

6 

2 

1 

5 

8 

1 
1 
1 
4 
2 
1 
4 
I 
• « •  • 

8 

Meteorology. 

1.  Brocklesby 

2.  Dana 

V 

1 

2 

8.  Gayot 

1 

4.  Lectures 

1 

8 

.  *  •  • 

2 

1 

.  * . . 
2 

2 
1 

8 
8 

6.  Loomis 

1 

% 

1 

8.  Quackenbos 

7.  Steele 

1 
2 
2 

1 

•    a   •   • 

1 

2 

1 
2 

1 
2 
2 

«  •  •  « 

1 
2 

1 
2 

•  •  • . 

2 

8.  Warreo 

4 
6 

" 

1 
4 

8 
2 

9.  Wells 
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ACADBUISS. 


SOTTRDULE  No.  9 

^  (Contintted). 

NUMBBB  or  AOAPmfTBB. 

NATURAL  SCnCNCBS. 

12 

i 

7 
1 
2 

1 

10 

•  •  •  • 

•  ■  •  • 

• 

9 

1 
1 
1 

i 

10 
8 
2 

•  •  •  • 

7 
5 
8 
2 

1 

18 
8 

•  ft  ■  • 

8 

11 
2 

1 
2 

2 

1 

1 
3 
2 

1 
1 

i 

13 
3 

2 

9 

i 

Miner(Uogy. 
1.  Dana 

13 

2.  Hooker 

1 

8.  Lectures 

1 

4.  Steele 

"•!•  "  '  - 

1! 

5.  Tenney 

1 
1 

6,  Warren 

1 
2 

•  •  •  ■ 

1 

1 

7.  Wells 

Naiural  EUtory. 
1.  Ackerman 

1 
1 
1 

19 
6 

1 

2-  AffiMVfiz  and  Gonid  ...... 

1 

2 

1 

16 
2 

8 

... 

8.  Anderson   

4.  Hooker 

8 
4 

6 
8 

7 
2 

7 

•  •  •  • 

14 
5 

16 
4 

15 

8 

11 
S 

18 

6.  Lectures 

4 

6.  Morse 

1 

7.  Bmellie 

8.  Tenney   

8 
1 
2 

9 

4 
8 
2 

7 

4 
8 
2 

5 
2 

2 

4 

• .  • 

2 
2 

ft  •  • 

8 
8 

5 

1 

4 
& 

•  a  .  « 

4 

1 

•  •  •  • 

6 
8 

6 
1 

1 
9 

1 

7 
1 
1 
1 
4 
2 

2 
6 

•  «  •  • 

5 

1 

1 
9 
1 

6 

1 

-   «  m 

9 

9.  Ware's  Smellie 

Zoology, 

1.  Agassiz  and  Gould 

2.  Chambers 

4 
1 

8.  Dana 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

.... 

4.  Hitchcock 

6.  Hooker 

1 
8 
4 

1 
8 

•  ■  •  • 

1 
8 
2 

1 
8 
8 

1 
7 
8 

•  •  • » 
5 
4 

1 
5 
2 

1 
9 

6.  Lectures 

4 

7.  Morse' 

3 

8.  Nicholson 

1 
8 

1 
4 

2 
5 

"l 
7 

1 

1 
27 
1 
2 
1 

2 
2 
9 
4 
1 
11 

2 

9.  Tenney 

8 

2 

1 

5 

4 

6 

10.  Warren 

1 

Moral,   Imtbllbctual  Ain> 
Political  Sciejncbb. 

CrUicum  (Elements). 
1.  Boyd 

1 
80 

2 
28 

1 
28 

■  •  •  • 

20 

1 
21 

2.  Kamra 

48 

46 

86 

28 

36 

8.  Lamson 

1 

4.  Lectures   

8 

2 

2 

4 

2 

8 

1 

4 

4 

10 

8 

8 

1 

2 

6 

10 

6 

2 

1 

2 

2 

10 

8 

4 

1 

8 
2 

7 
8 

3 

6.  Trench , 

C?iristianity  {Emdenees). 
1.  Alexander 

8 

7 

10 

1 

6 

4 

7 

1 

7 
4 
8 
8 

4 
6 

8 
6 

6 

2 

10 

2 

s 

2.  Butler 

8.  Hopkins 

7 

4,  Lectures 

8 

5.  Mcllvalne 

1 

6.  Paley  

20 

16 

16 

14 

17 

8 

11 

9 

•  •  «  • 

13 

7.  Porteus   

8.  Potter 

1 

I 

.  • . .   -  - 

9.  Rawlinson 

1 
•  • .  • 

. . .  •  • 
43 

1 

10.  Whately 

1 

1 
46 

Hutory  {Oeneral), 
1.  Abbott 

1 
85 

1 
38 

2.  Anderson 

■  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

2 

7 

18 

29 

55 

Subjects  of  Study  and  Tbxt^bookb. 
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SCHEDULE  No  ^—{Continued). 


« 

NnXBVB  OV  AOAOKMIXS. 

MORAL,  INTBLLECTUAL  AND 
POLITICAT.  SCIENCES. 

»- 

i 

1 

• 

9^ 

i 

t 

»^ 

1 

1 
2 

2 

i 

8.  Barnes 

1 

4.  Bloes 

1 

1 

8 

8 

2 

8 

2 

1^ 
•  •  •  > 

8 

2 

1 
1 

1 

5.  Chevalier 

6.  Collier 

7.  Dew  

1 

1 

I 

1 

8.  Dictation 

9.  Edwards  (Miss) 

1 

1 
8 
2 

10.  Freeman 

6 
1 

5 

11.  Goodrich 

4 

1 

4 

5 

2 

4 

4 

4 

1 
1 

•  •  •  • 

1 

12.  Hume 

13.  Lahherton 

1 
2 

1 
4 
.  • . 
1 
8 

2 
4 

.... 

1 

14.  Lectures . .  • , 

1 

2 

1(5.  T^normand  ............. 

1 

16.  Liddell 

•  •  •  « 

1 

1 

•  •  •  • 

2 

1 

1 

8 

2 

6 

17.  Lord 

2 

6 

2 

1 

18.  Lossios: 

19.  Markham 

2 

1 

8 

4 

4 

8 

1 
2 
1 
2 

8 

1 
4 
1 
2 

1 

21.  Robhins. 

12 

1 

14 
1 

1 

1 
7 
2 

2 
1 
2 

8 

1 
2 

8 

•  •  • . 
4 

. . . '. 

8 
1 
8 
•  16 
2 
8 

8 
1 

23.  Smith 

8 

24.   Swinton 

22 

25.  Thalheimer. 

2 

1 

5 

80 

8 

2 

8 

28 

2 

1 
1 

18 
1 
2 
2 

1 

51 

16 

. « .  • 

1 

9 

5 

7 
18 
48 

4 

12 

44 

8 
10 
89 

8 

'   11 
41 

2 

4 

89 

.... 

7 

28 

1 

27.  Willard 

19 

18 

29.  Woodbarv 

80.  Worcester. 

81.  Yonire 

7 

10 

10 

4 

5 

6 

1 

5 
2 

5 

. .  •  • 

1 
46 
19 

1 

1 

11 

8 

8 

1 

1 

60 

21 

1 

2 

10 

6 

2 

15 

17 

8 

nutory  cf  Vis  Utiited  8UUes. 
1.  Abbott 

2.  i^nderson 

8.  Barnes 

2 

2 

8 

14 

25 

89 

1 
8 

'  42 

11 
8 

1 

16 
1 

59 
84 

4.  Berard •  • . 

8 

7 

7 

6 

7 

1 

6.  Gooarich  (Seavey) 

7.  Hwrpcr 

27 

1 

21 
1 

22 
1 

20 

16 

18 

1 

5 
8 

8.  fliiririnson 

5 

9.  Loesinir. 

81 

27 

26 
86 

28 
84 

17 
82 

21 
81 

20 
22 

18 
21 

19 
18 

17 
21 

18 

10.  Qnackenbofls. 

9 

11.  Ridpath    

] 

12.  Robinson 

.... 

1 

13.  Scott's  Manual 

1 

1 

""2 

2 

5 

2 

4 

5 

14.  Seavey  (see  Goodrich). 

2 

16.  Swinton 

7 

9 

1 

4 

14 

1 

14 
2 
8 

10 
2 

1 
1 
1 

22 
2 
1 
5 

1 

.... 
1 

17 

17.  Venable 

4 

18.  Willard 

19.  WUlson 

20.  Worcester 

Sidorp  cf  Lti&raiure. 
1.  Anderson 

11 

54 

1 

6 

48 

8 

7 
45 

1 

5 

86 
1 

9 
26 

1 

9 
28 

•  •  •  • 

7 

19 

1 

2 

5 

•  1 

1 

2.  Ancus 

4.  Botta , 

•  t  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  ■  •  • 

»  >  •  ■ 

1 

"  i 

2 

1 

6 

1 

1 
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ACAJMtmBS. 

SCHEDULE  No.  ^  —  {ContAmtedy 


• 

Nunm 

or  AoADBKm. 

MORAL,  INTELLKCTUAL  AND 
POLITICAL  8CIB1TCBS. 

18 

i 

V4 

1 

9^ 

1 

17 
2 

1 

1^ 

16 
5 
1 

Sd 

14 

7 

• 

7 
6 

8 
5 
1 
2 

1 

6.  Cleveland 

17 

14 

14 

1 
1 

S 

•  •  •  ■ 

1 

6.  Collier 

6 

7.  Collins 

1 

% 

8.  CoDDee 

2 

9.  Dav 

1 

10.  Gilman 

2 
2 

8 
6 

4 

13 

2 

2 

1 

2 
8 
2 

1 

•  •  •  • 

5 

11.  Hart 

10 

13.  Hunt 

•  •  •  • 

1 
4 

1 

■  •  ■ 
•  •  •  • 

85 

•  •  * . 

18.  Lectures 

11 

2 

1 

1 

2 

16 

1 

.  * .  • 

1 

1 

15 

1 
1 

•  «  •  * 

1 
18 

•  •  •  ■ 

1 

•  •  •  ■ 

1 

22 

2 

■  ■  •  • 

8 
1 

1 

1 

24 

3 

1 

1 

14.  Lord 

1 

15   Reed 

16.  Schlegel    

17.  Shaw 

1 
9 

•     A     «     • 

SO 
3 

1 

1 

47 
1 
1 
1 

1 
58 

18.  Smith 

1 

19.  Soauldine 

8 

4 

2 

3 

8 

2 

20   Soraerue 

21    Strain 

1 

22   Swallow    

1 

8 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  • 

■  «  «  a 

23    Taine 

1 

«  •  •  • 

1 

24    Tuckernian 

1 

2 

1 

12 

1 

25   Underwood 

8 

Law  and  Government, 
1.  Alden ...•. 

• 

1 

7 

19 

17 

12 

8 

12 

1 

ft  •  «  • 

11 

8 
1 

14 

2.  Constitution  (U.  S.) 

3    Qillet          

1 

•  •  •  ■ 

2 

1 

1 

4.  Jefferson       ...•«....•••• 

1 
8 

5.  Lectures • 

2 

1 
1 
1 

4 
2 

4 

1 

8 

4 

1 

2 

4 

1 

«  •  «  • 

5 

8 

6    SheDoard  

7    Shurtleff     

V  •  * 

1 

1 

8    Storv 

1 

2 

1 
83 

9    Townaend  .. 

12 

16 

24 

80 

28 

89 

1 

«  •  ■  • 

48 

10    Wedcrewood 

11.  Wilson        

•  •  •  • 

1 
1 
9 

.  • .  • 

1 

11 

12.  Woolsev. 

1 
51 

•  •  •  • 

55 

1 
1 

1 
45 

1 
1 

1 
84 

1 
20 

18.   Young 

Logic. 
1    A-twater  .... 

24 

17 

1 

15 

8 
1 

1 
5 
2 

19 
8 

2    Bovd        

2 

1 
4 
1 

1 

3.  Bo  wen  .   .. 

8 

4.  CoDoee • 

6 

7 

5 

8 

1 

5 
8 

5 

1 

8 
6 

4 
3 

4 

5    Dav      

1 

6    Jones 

7.  Lectures 

1 

_  -  -  - 

2 

•  ■  •  • 

1 
■ .  •  • 
1 
1 
2 
2 
9 
1 

1 
1 

1 
. .  * 
1 
1 
1 
2 
7 

8 

8.  Mahan 

1 

1 

■  •  •  • 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

9.  McCosh 

1 

10.  McGrecror 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 
2 
3 
8 

1 
1 
2 
1 
2 

8 
1 

•  «  •  • 

11.*  Ouackenbos 

1 

■  •  • 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 
4 
2 
4 

1 

12.  Schuvler 

1 

13.  Tappan 

1 
4 
9 

1 
8 
7 

1 
2 

7 

1 

1 

14.  Thomson 

. .  * . 

15.  True.. 

16.  Waterburv 

7 

7 

7 

«  •  •  * 

17.  Whately   

16 

10 

16 

11 

11 

11 

8 

8      9 

"  6 

8 

SUBJKCTS  OF  STVDT  AHD  TaXT-BOOKB. 
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SOHEDXTLE  Nc 

K    9 

—  ( Continued). 

NuMBm  < 

yr  AOADBMIXB. 

MORAL,  INTBLLBCTUAL    AND 
POLITICAL  SCIBNCBS. 

8 

2 

1 

2 

8 

1 

^ 

• 

i 

^ 

** 

i 

2 

6 

i  V 

Natural  Theology. 
1.  Butler 

8 
8 

8 
6 
1 

1 
10 

5 

4 

%.  Chftdbonrnft ....... 

•  •  •  « 

4 
2 
2 
9 

4 

3.  Hopkins 

4.  Lectures 

1 
81 

2 
26 

4 
28 

2 
21 

1 
20 

2 

12 

5 

18 

1 
11 

1 

5.  Paley 

9 

8.  Peabody 

1 

PJdUmphy  (InteUechial). 

1.  Abercrombie 

2.  Alden 

8 

7 
2 

8 
8 

5 
8 

6 

1 

4 
1 

1 

4 

. .  • . 
1 

8 
2 
2 

4 

8 
2 

1 

8 

2 

18 

7 
1 
2 

8 
2 
2 

•  •  •  • 

5 

8.  Bain 

1 

4.  BoTd 

1 
8 
6 
18 
9 

5.  Champlin 

8 

6 
20 

7 

2 

4 

25 

8 

2 

8 

28 

5 

2 
8 

24 
6 

2 
2 

21 
8 

2 

2 

2 

2 

20 

8 
8 

8 

1 
1 

8 

6,  Hamilton 

8 

7.  Haven 

20 
9 

21 
10 

22 

a  Hickok 

8 

9.  Hopkins   

8 

10.  Lectures • 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8 

1 

8 

8 

1 

13.  Porter 

2 

1 

1 
1 

14 

.  • . . 

9 

1 

1 

.... 

6 

14.  Stewart 

8 
16 

1 
16 

■  •  •  • 

16 

1 

18 

•  «  •  • 

18 

1 
8 

•  •  ■ 

18 

1 
5 

1 

2 

•  •  • 

11 

■  • . . 

18 

1 

1 

1 
12 

.  •  •  * 
11 

1 

1 
2 
2 

1 

12 

.... 
9 
1 

2 

15 

•  • . 

7 

.  •  • . 

1 
1 
8 

1 
1 

14 
1 
5 

1 

1 
1 

4 
2 

1 

19 

16.  Watts 

17.  Wayland 

18.  Winslow 

11 
1 

1.  Abercrombie   

3.  Alden 

1 

2 
2 

6 

8 

1 
6 

1 

8.  Alexander 

6 

7 

8 

6 

1 

2 

4.  Bain 

5.  Butler 

2 

1 

1 

■  *  • . 

1 

ft.  Champlin 

1 

7.  Dymond 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
5 
6 
8 

.... 

1 

1 
6 
8 
8 

1 

•  •  ■ 

1 
8 
10 
8 
2 

1 
2 
6 
10 
4 
8 

"i 

2 
7 
5 
5 
8 
5 

1 
8 
9 

7 

.  •  • . 

8 

4 

1 

8,  Fairchild 

2 

9.  Haven 

4 
6 
2 
2 

8 

7 
8 

1 

8 
9 
4 

1 

5 
2 
4 
2 

9 

9 

11.  Honkins 

2 

12.  Lectures 

2 

13.  Peabodv 

6 

14.  Stewart  

1 

1 

15-  ITpham  .  r .  t  - ...... .   .   . 

1 
87 

"l 
80 

1 
.82 

1 
25 

1 
24 

•  •  •  • 

8 
24 

•  • . 
1 
1 
2 

!«.  Wayland 

48 

40 

25 

28 

1 

25 

FoUHeal  EGonomy, 
1.  Bascom 

2.  Carey 

1 

1 
4 

1 
1 

.... 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

•  •  •  ■ 

1 

4.  Lectures 

8 

*  •  •  • 

1 

• 

2 

1 

ft.  Perry 

1 

2 

8 

1 

2 

8 

2 

8 

4 

7.  Pwre 

. .  f. 

1 

8.  8a^ 

2 

9.  Walker 

1 
15 

.... 

1 
8 

.  •  •  • 

2 
9 

.  • . . 

8 

7 
.... 

8 
9 

•  •  • . 

1 

10.  Wayland 

28 

•  •  •  • 

« . . . 

24 

. . « . 

14 

.... 

12 

1 

2 

80 
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ACADUMIES. 


SCHEDULE  No.  »- 

—  (  Continued). 

NUXBBB  OF  AOADBMIBB. 

MORAL,  INTBLLBGTUAL  AND 
POLITICAL  8CIBNCBS. 

1 

m 

ft 

.1 
1 
6 
2 
3 

1 
8 
8 
2 
8 

i 

•    •   •    • 

2 
8 
2 

2 

1 
8 
4 
1 
2 

•                •            > 

BheUtric. 
1.  Bain 

8 

1 
1 
2 

1 
2.... 

2.  Bovd 

8 
7 
6 
2 

6 
6 
6 
2 

7 
7 
8 
4 

6 
6 
6 
4 

i'   5 

8.  Blair 

1-   1 

4.  Goppee 

5.  Day 

1    1 

6.  Gilman 

7.  Hart 

16 
11 

17 
10 

81 
9 

40 
8 

49.  57 

8.  Haven 

1 

18 

13     9 

9.  Jamieson '• 

1      1 

10.  Kerl 

1 
.  •  •  • 

8 
1 

12 
2 

8 

1 

18 

1 

15     12 

11.  LectuFes 

1 

•  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

2 

2      1 

12.  Barker 

. .  • .'     1 

18.  Ouackenbos 

113 

127 

182 

116 

104 

96 

97 

98 
1 

» • . . 
86 

«  •  •  • 

70  :« 

14.  Beeley 

1      ! 

16.  BwiDton 

• 

4 

16.   Wells 

1 

1 

1 

17.  Steele 

1    1 

18.  Whatcly   

4 

2 

2 

1 

"2 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

2 

1 

.1 

•   • 
1 

.  •  ■  ■ 

1 
1 

'  «  «  •  • 
•  •  •  • 

1    1 

Teaching,  Prindpla  cf, 
1.  Abbott 

2.  Gilmour 

1    1 

8.  Hart 

1 
7 
2 

1 
8 

1 

1 
6 

1 

1 
9 

1 

1 
2 
1 

3      3 

4.  Holbrook 

11 

1 

11 

1 

7 

.  ■  • . 

3     3 

6.  Jewell  ...   

0.  Kiddie 

,..J.... 
4     1 

7.  Lectiires 

10 
8 

7 

1 

7 

4 

9 
2 

8 
4 

9 
2 

10 

1 

10 

1 

1 

64 

1 
1 

16 
8 

8     7 

8.  Northend   

i    % 

9.  Obiective  Bystem 

.10.  Fasre 

74 

65 

64 

66 

56 

65 

1 

66 

1 

69 

53    53 

11.  Pestalozzi 

12.  Bbeldon 

2 

•  ■  *  •      •  •  ■ 

18.  State  Report    

1,     1 

14.  WickerBham 

4 

8 

8 

6 

8 

8 

1 
2 

2 

4 

1 

1 

9 

. » •  • 
1 

4    10 

I]ioMS8TI0  DCONOMT. 

1 .  Beecher .............  . . 

1      2 

2.  Practice  Lectures 

1 

4 

3     3 

8.  Btowe 

1 

1 

TxACSSs^  Olabsbb. 
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470  ACADEMIXS. 

SCHEDULE  No.  \Q  — {Continued). 

Academies  designated  to  instruct  Teax^her^  Classes  during  the  academic 
year  1877-8,  under  t/ic  provisions  of  the  statute  (  University  Manual^ 
page  38,  §  3). 

(Appointments  for  Winter  Term  indicated  bv  ^  W.  T.  ** :  and  for  Winter  Term  additional  to  FUi 

Term,b7"-|-W.T.") 

Connties.  Names  of  Academies. 

Albany Rensselaerville  Academy.     +  W.  T. 

Allegany Alfred  University,  Academic  Department. 

Friendship  Academy. 

Genesee  Valley  Seminary. 
Broome Lisle  Union  School,  Academic  Department.    W.  T. 

Whitney's  Point  Union  School,   Academic   Depart- 
ment. 

Windsor  Union  School,  Academic  Department 
Cattaraugus  ....  Chamberlain  Institute.     +  W.  T. 

Olean  Union  School,  Academic  Department. 

Ten  Broeck  Free  Academy. 
Caynga Cayuga  Lake  Academy. 

Moravia  Union  School,  Academic  Department 

Weedsport   Union    School,  Academic    Department 
W.  T. 
Chautauqua  ....  Forestville  Free  Academy. 

Jamestown  Union  School,  Academic  Department 

Westfield    Union    School,    Academic    Department 
W.  T. 
Chenango Bainbridge  Union  School,  Academic  Department 

Greene  Union  School,  Academic  Department 

New  Berlin  Academy. 

Norwich  Union  School,  Academic  Department 

Chemung *£lmira  Free  Academy  (provisional). 

Clinton Keeseville  Union  School,  Academic  Department 

Plattsburgh  High  School. 
Cortland Cincinnatus  Academy  (provisional). 

Homer  Union  School,  Academic  Deparment. 
Delaware Delaware  Academy. 

Delaware  Literary  Institute. 

Stamford  Seminary. 

Walton  Union  School,  Academic  Department. 

Dutchess Amenia  Seminary. 

Erie Aurora  Academy.     W.  T. 

Clarence  Classical  Union  School. 

GrifSth  Institute. 


JsACHERs*  Classes.  471 

CountSM.  Ntmet  of  Academies. 

Erie..- Hamburgh  Union  School,  Academic  Department. 

Essex Elizabethtown  Union  School,  Academic  Department. 

+  W.  T. 

Sherman  Academy  (Moriah). 

Fulton Johnstown  Union  School,  Academic  Department. 

Franklin Fort  Covington  Free  Academy. 

Genesee Batavia  Union  School,  Academic  Department. 

Le  Roy  Academic  Institute.    W.  T. 

Oreene Greenville  Academy.     +  W.  T. 

Herkimer Fairfield  Academy. 

West  Winfield  Academy. 
Jefferson Hungerford  Collegiate  Institute. 

Ives  Seminary. 

Union  Academy  of  Belleville. 

Lewis Lowville  Academy.     +  W.  T. 

Livingston Dansville  Seminary. 

Genesee  Wesleyan  Seminary. 

Nunda  Academy. 
Madison Brookfield  Union  School,  Academic  Department. 

Canastota  Union  School,  Academic  Department. 

Cazenovia  Seminary. 
Montgomery  . . .  Amsterdam  Academy. 

Fort  Plain  Seminary.     W.  T. 
Niagara Lockport  Union  School,  Academic  Department. 

Wilson  Union  School,  Academic  Department. 
Oneida Holland  PateiU  Union  School,  Academic  Department. 

Whitestown  Seminary. 
Onondaga Baldwinsville  Free  Academy.     W.  T. 

Munro  Collegiate  Institute. 

Onondaga  Free  Academy. 

Pompey  Academy. 
Ontario Canandaigua  Academy. 

Naples  Academy. 

Phelps  Union  and  Classical  School. 
Orange Wallkill  Academy. 

Warwick  Institute. 
Orleans Albion  Union  School,  Academic  Department 

Holley  Union  School,  Academic  Department     W.  T. 
Oswego Falley  Seminary. 

Mexico  Academy. 

Pulaski  Academy. 
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CkmntlM.  Names  of  Academiotf. 

Oswego Sandy  Greek  Union  School,  Academic  Department. 

W.  T. 
Otsego Unadilla  Academy.     +  W.  T. 

Gilbertsville  Academy.     +  W.  T. 

Queens Flashing  High  SchooL 

Rensselaer Lansingborgh  Academy. 

St.  Lawrence  . . .  Canton  Union  School,  Academic  Department. 

Gouverneur  Wesleyan  Seminary.     +  W.  T. 

Lawrenceville  Academy. 

Saratoga Mechanicville  Academy. 

Schoharie Schoharie    Union    School,    Academic    Department. 

+  W.  T. 

Schuyler Cook  Academy. 

Steuben Canisteo  Academy. 

Franklin  Academy,  Prattsbnrglu 

Haverling  Union  School,  Academic  Department 

WoodhuU  Academy,     W.  T. 
Suffolk Bridge  Hampton  Literary  and  Commercial  Institate. 

Sag  Harbor  Union  School,  Academic  Department 
Sullivan Liberty  Normal  Institute. 

Monticello  Academy.     +  W.  T. 
Tioga Owego  Free  Academy. 

Waverly  Union  School,  Academic  Department 
Tompkins Groton  Union  School,  Academic  Department. 

Ithaca  High  School. 
Warren   Warrensburgh  Academy. 

_  _  * 

Washington  ....  Fort  Edward  Collegiate  Institute. 

Greenwich   Union    School,    Academic    Department. 
W.  T. 
Wayne Macedon  Academy, 

Sodus  Academy. 

Walworth  Academy.     W.  T. 
Wyoming Pike  Seminary. 

Warsaw  Union  School,  Academic  Department 
Yates Penn  Yan  Academy. 

Starkey  Seminary.     W.  T. 
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m.  PRELIMINARY  ACADEMIC  EXAMINATIONS. 


iNBTRUcnoNB,  Februabt  20, 1878. 


I.  Days  and  Hours  of  Examinations. 

Winter  term,        IBVY-VS.  \       Thursday       I  Feb.  28  and  Mar.  1,  1878. 
Spring  term,  1878.  V  and  I  June  6th  and  7th,  1878. 

Fall  term,  1878.  )        Friday.         (  Nov.    7th  and  8th,  1878. 

THURSDAY. 

Preliminary  arrangements  (See  head  V) 9.80  a.  k.  to  10.00  a.  ic* 

Arithmetic  (first  session),  two  hours 10.00  a.  m.  to  12.00  m. 

Grammar  (first  session),  one  and  one-half  hrs.,  1.80  p.  ic  to    3.00  p.  m. 

Recess,  one-fourth  hoar 3.00  p.  m.  to    3.15  p.  m. 

Spelling,  one  hour 3.15  p.  m.  to    4.15  p.  m. 

FRIDAY. 

Preliminary  arrangements  (of  first  day  re- 
peated)    9.30  A.  K.  to  10.00  A.  v. 

Arithmetic  (second  session),  two  hours 10.00  a.  m.  to  12.00  m. 

Geography,  one  and  one-half  hours 1.15  p.  m.  to    2.45  p.  k. 

Recess,  one-fourth  hour 2.45  p.  m.  to    3.00  P.  M. 

GraiAmar,  (second  session),  one  and  one-half 

hours 3.00  p.  m.  to    4.30  P.  m. 

II.  Candidates. 

SscnoN  1.  Scholars  who  are  ^*  presumed  to  have  completed  prelimi- 
nary studies."     ( University  Manual^  chap,  xii,  §  2.) 

§  2.  Scholars  provisionally  admitted  to  the  academic  class.  {Idem^ 
chap,  xii,  §  4.) 

§  8.  **  Any  scholar  from  any  common  school  who  may  apply  for  such 
examination,  bearing  the  certificate  of  the  principal  teacher,  or  of  any 
trustee  of  such  school,  that,  in  his  judgment,  such  scholar  is  qualified 
to  pass  the  said  examination."    {Zaws  of  1873,  chap.  642,  §  4.) 

§  4.  Hereafter,  scholars  claiming  to  have  passed  in  some  of  the 
branches  prior  to  June,  1874,  must  be  re-examined  in  these  branches, 
as  well  as  in  those  on  which  they  have  not  yet  been  examined ;  but 
scholars  already  holding  or  entitled  to  Regents'  certificates  are  not  to 
be  again  reported. 
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III.   SUPBBTISION'. 

§  5.  The  examination  is  to  be  held  under  the  direction  of  a  committee 
of  at  least  three  persons  appointed  by  the  trustees  of  the  academy  or 
academical  department,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  principal,  in  con- 
formity with  instructions  issued  by  the  chancellor  and  secretary  of  the 
university.  (Manual^  chap,  xii,  §  2.)  The  chief  duty  of  the  committee, 
by  yirtue  of  accepting  this  important  trust,  is  to  see  that  the  instruc- 
tions are  rigidly  observed  in  every  particular.  If  any  institution  cannot 
command  the  services  of  a  capable  and  efficient  committee,  and  the 
ooQStant  presence  of  at  least  one  member,  it  must  forego  the  privily 
of  the  examination. 

lY.  Question  Papers  and  Exercises. 

§  6.  Sets  of  printed  questions  in  arithmetic,  English  grammar  and 
geography,  and  an  exercise  in  spelling,  will  be  sent  (generally  bj 
express,  for  parcels  weighing  more  than  four  ounces,  prepaid  to  destina- 
tion) to  the  chairman  of  the  examining  committee  the  week  before  the 
examination,  provided  the  number  of  sets  of  questions  needed  and  the 
names  of  the  committee  be  seasonably  furnished.  A  circular,  asking 
how  many  sets  of  questions  will  be  needed,  will  be  sent  to  each  academic 
institution  subject  to  the  visitation  of  the  Regents,  in  advance  of  each 
examination ;  but  in  the  event  of  its  non-receipt  at  least  ten  days  before 
the  examination,  the  secretary  of  the  Regents  should  be  informed  by 
letter  or  otherwise  how  many  questions  are  required.  The  chairman  of 
the  committee  is  to  retain  the  questions  in  his  own  possession  until  the 
beginning  of  the  examination  in  each  subject. 

§  7.  In  case  of  failure  to  receive  in  due  time  questions  seasonably 
applied  for,  the  examination  may  be  held  on  the  earliest  practicable 
days  thereafter,  provided  immediate  notice  of  the  delay  be  sent  to  the 
secretary  of  the  Regents,  and  that  no  scholars  be  admitted  at  any 
session  who  may  have  gained  a  knowledge  of  the  questions  from  other 
sources. 

Y.    PbELIHINARY   ARRANGEHBirrS. 

§  8.  These  instructions  must  be  carefully  examined  by  the  committee 
and  the  principal,  and  paragraphs  eight  to  sixteen,  inclusive,  must  be 
read  to  the  class  before  the  beginning  of  the  examination  proper.  Let 
the  half  hour  from  9.80  to  10.00  of  each  day  be  devoted  to  the  necessary 
preliminary  arrangements. 

§  9.  The  class  should  be  instructed  to  make,  at  the  end  of  the  exam- 
ination on  each  subject,  the  full  declaration  prescribed  below,  and  to 
fold  and  file  their  papers,  according  to  the  directions  following  the  fonn 
of  declaration. 
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Form  of  8ehoktr^8  DeeiaraUan, 

Do  you  now,  at  the  close  of  the  examination  in  arithmetic  (etc,  as  the  case 
may  he),  conscientiously  declare  that,  prior  to  each  session,  you  had  no  knowledge 
of  the  questions  to  be  proposed,  that  you  have  neither  given  to  any  other  scholar, 
nor  receiyed  from  any  source,  explanations  or  other  aid  in  answering  any  of  them, 
and  that  you  have  not  spent  more  than  the  allowed  time  ?  If  so,  write  at  the  end 
of  your  set  ofannoers,  near  the  right  side  of  the  paper, 

**  I  do  $a  declare,*^ 
and  underneath.  9uh$eribe  pour  name,  . 


Eyeiy  set  of  answers  lacking  this  fuU  declaration  and  ngnature,  however 
satisfactory  in  other  respects,  will  be  disallowed,  on  the  presumption  that  the  decla> 
ration  could  not  conscientiously  be  made. 

t^"  Fold  your  paper  in  proper  form  for  filing,  and  indorse  it  with  the  name  of 
the  institution,  your  own  name,  the  subject  and  session,  and  the  present  date. 

IHrect(o7is  for  Folding^  etc. 

To  fold  the  paper  as  it  lies  with  the  outer  page  upon  the  desk  before  you,  place 
the  lower  edge  upon  the  upper  one,  hold  the  two  edges  in  place  with  the  left  hand  ; 
make  the  fold  across  the  middle  of  the  leaf  with  the  right  hand,  and  finish  by 
repeating  the  process. 


•  exK   'o  p 

Anu^  Academy. 

1           JoknamUh, 
ArWuMtU, 

FirtlSettUm, 
y&9.  fi,  1817. 

ft 

•  III  II 

I 
t 

Thia 
ooter  1 
leaf  or 
folded 

No  a 
be  wri 
here  re 

Special  Direciione  for  Arithmetie, 

Numerical  answers  are  not  generally  sufficient.  Indicate  the  proper  mode 
of  solving  each  example  by  the  usual  arithmetical  signs,  whenever  this  is  practicable; 
and  give  all  computations  necessary  for  finding  the  answer. 

iST  Beduce  fractional  results  to  their  lowest  terms,  and  improper  fractions  to 
whole  or  mixed  numbers;  solve  by  cancellation  as  far  as  practicable;  use  the  proper 
signs  of  denominate  numbers,  and  designate  each  answer  by  **Ana,^^ 

§  10.  The  candidates  must  be  so  arranged  that  no  two  shall  occupy 

the  same  desk.    If  too  numerous  to  be  so  arranged  in  a  single  room, 

they  may  be  divided  into  two  or  more  sections,  and  be  examined  at  the 

^same  time,  on  the  same  subject,  in  different  rooms,  adequate  supervision 

being  provided  for  each  section. 

§  11.  Each  candidate  must  be  supplied  with  white  foolscap  paper, 
with  pen  and  ink,  and,  after  all  other  preliminaries  are  completed,  with 
a  copy  of  the  questions  to  be  used  at  that  session  (spelling  excepted). 
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The  precise  moment  of  the  dUtribntion  of  the  qaestions  mast  be 
observed  and  announcedy  as  the  examination  proper  begins  at  that 
instant.  The  expiration  of  the  allotted  time  mnst  also  be  umoaoced, 
after  which  no  further  labor  on  the  answers  is  to  be  allowed.  Scholara 
should  have  the  benefit  of  the  full  time  assigned,  but  these  limits  most 
not  be  exceeded,  and  no  scholar  shall  be  allowed  a  second  trial  during 
the  same  eJcamination. 

YL  Pbogbesb  of  the  Examination. 

§  12.  Let  no  persons,  except  the  committee,  the  principal  and  any 
school  commissioner,  and  the  scholars  to  be  examined,  enter  the  room 
during  the  examination  ;  and  let  no  scholar  be  allowed  to  leave  the  room 
during  any  session  of  it,  unless  his  work  is  completed,  nor  to  communi- 
cate, in  any  way  or  on  any  subject,  with  any  other  person* 

g  1 3.  No  explanations  are  to  be  given  concerning  the  questions,  and 
no  person  may  overlook  the  work  of  the  scliolars  while  in  progress. 
Each  scholar  is  to  rely  solely  upon  his  own  judgment  as  to  the  meaning 
of  every  question. 

§  14.  Let  any  effort  on  the  part  of  scholars  to  give  or  obtain  aid  be 
followed  by  instant  dismission  from  the  room. 

§  15.  The  answeiti  are  to  be  written  with  ink  and  not  with  lead 
pencils,  in  the  order  of  the  questions,  and  are  to  be  numbered  to  corres- 
pond with  them.  Special  attention  should  be  given  to  the  general  order, 
legibility  and  neatness,  as  well  as  correctness  of  the  work,  and  to  all 
directions  given  on  the  question  papers.  The  proper  statement  of  each 
example  in  arithmetic  should  be  indicated,  as  far  as  practicable,  by 
appropriate  signs,  and  the  solution  should  exhibit  each  and  every  step 
of  the  process  by  which  the  answer  is  obtained. 

Vn.  Close  of  the  Examination. 

§  16.  At  the  expiration  of  the  time  allowed  for  the  examination  in 
geography  and  spelling,  and  for  the  second  session* in  arithmetic  and 
grammar,  the  scholars  are  to  make  the  declaration  required  as  above 
(see  section  nine),  at  the  end  of  their  respective  lists  of  answers, 
and  subscribe  their  names  thereto.  They  are  also  to  fold  and  indorse 
their  papers  with  the  name  of  the  academy  and  their  own  names, 
the  subject  of  the  session  (first  or  second,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  arith- 
metic and  grammar),  and  the  date  of  the  examination,  and  to  delira 
the  same  to  the  ccmimittee  to  be  retained  by  them,  and  in  no  case  to 
pass  again  into  the  hands  of  the  scholars,  except  as  to  those  disallowed 
by  the  committee.  The  answers  of  the  second  session  in  arithmetic  and 
in  grammar  cannot  be  written  on  the  same  sheet  with  those  of  the  first 
session  without  violating  this  direction,  unless  the  intervening  recess  be 
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omitted,  for  adequate  specified  reasoDS,  and  the  committee  certify  that 
the  work  of  both  sessions  was  completed  in  one.  The  question  papers 
are  likewise  to  be  returned  to  the  committee,  in  good  condition. 

VIIL  EsTDCATB  OP  Results. 

§  17.  At  least  twenty-four  of  the  thirty-two  questions  in  arithmetic, 
thirty  of  the  forty  in  geography,  sixty  of  the  eighty  in  grammar,  and 
eighty-five  of  the  one  hundred  in  spelling,  must  be  correctly  answered, 
as  the  condition  of  passing  the  examination.  A  larger  per  centage  of 
correct  answers  on  one  subject  cannot  be  applied  to  make  up  a  deficiency 
on  another.  Each  whole  answer  is  to  be  taken  as  a  unit  and  counted 
either  rigfu  or  wrong  ;  in  other  words,  fractional  estimates  are  not  to  be 
made,  unless  specially  allowed  in  certain  cases  by  directions  accompany- 
ing the  questions.  If  reasonable  doubts  arise  as  to  the  correctness  of 
answers,  which  may  affect  the  final  result,  the  papers  containing  such 
answers  may  be  forwarded  to  the  secretary  of  the  Brents  for  decision, 
with  a  particular  statement  of  the  doubt ;  otherwise,  no  papers  contain- 
ing less  than  the  requisite  number  of  correct  answers  are  to  be  sent. 

§  18.  To  relieve  the  committee  of  burdensome  labor,  the  answers  of 
the  scholars  may  be  examined  by  the  principal  and  other  teachers,  and 
only  such  as,  in  their  judgment,  have  the  required  number  of  correct 
answers,  with  the  prescribed,  declaration  at  the  end  of  the  answers  on 
each  subject,  are  to  be  reported  to  the  Regents.  In  the  papers  which 
contain  the  required  number  of  correct  answers,  the  incorrect  and 
omitted  ones  are  to  be  distinctly  marked  and  numbered, 

IX.  Rbpobt  of  the  Examinatiok. 

§  19.  The  examining  conunittee  (of  not  less  than  three  members)  and 
the  principal  are  to  certify,  in  a  prescribed  form,  attested  by  the  oath 
of  the  principal,  that  all  the  instructions  have  been  fully  and  faithfully 
observed,  and  are  to  furnish  the  name,  age,  residence  and  number  of 
correct  answers  of  each  pupil  who  is  claimed  to  be  entitled  to  a  certifi- 
cate, together  with  the  date  of  earlier  successful  examinations  in  any  of 
sach  branches,  on  which  the  claim  in  part  for  a  certificate  is  based,  A 
similar  list  of  those  who  have  passed  only  in  part  is  also  to  be  given.      < 

§  20.  The  four  papers  of  each  scholar  claimed  to  have  passed  the 
examination  in  all  the  branches,  since  June,  1874,  inclusive,  and  only 
these,  are  to  be  forwarded,  prepaid  in  full  (if  by  post,  at  letter  rates)  to 
this  office,  together  with  the  report  of  the  committee,  within  two  weeks. 
In  arranging  the  papers  for  transmission,  all  those  of  each  scholar  are 
to  be  placed  together.  All  satisfactory  papers  not  older  than  June, 
1874,  of  scholars  not  yet  entitled  to  certificates,  including  any  accepted 
and  returned  by  the  Regents  as  parts  of  incomplete  sets,  are  to  be  care- 
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fully  preserved  among  the  valuable  papers  of  the  academy,  in  order  that, 
as  far  as  practicable,  they  may  be  made  complete  at  sabseqaent  exami- 
nations. Papers  once  examined  and  accepted  by  the  Regents,  are  not 
to  be  replaced  by  new  ones  (unless  older  than  June,  1874). 

§  21.  The  printed  questions  should  be  preserved,  as  far  as  practicable, 
from  being  soiled  or  mutilated,  and  may  be  subsequently  used  in  trial 
examinations,  as  class  exercises. 

X.  Revision  of  thb  Rbtubks. 

§  22.  All  complete  sets  of  answers  sent  to  the  Regents,  as  abore 
required,  are  re-examined  under  their  direction,  and  such  as  are  not 
conformable  to  the  instructions,  and  satisfactory  in  their  general  appear- 
ance, are  disallowed  and  returned,  with  reasons  indorsed.  On  an  aver- 
age, above  twenty  per  cent  of  the  papers  claimed  to  contain  the  requisite 
number  of  correct  answers  have  been  disallowed,  and  in  some  instances 
the  entire  results  of  a  local  examination  have  been  rejected.  The 
examination  of  such  papers  imposes  unreasonable  labor  on  this  office, 
and  the  forwarding  of  them,  except  as  authorized  under  the  seventeenth 
section  above,  is  discreditable  to  the  institution. 

XL   CSBTIFIOiwTBS. 

§  28.  The  Regents'  certificate  of  academic  scholarship,  authorizing  the 
admission  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  granted,  without  further  exami- 
nation, into  the  academic  class  in  any  academy  or  academical  department 
subject  to  the  visitation  of  the  Regents,  will  be  issued  to  each  pupil,  dnk 
certified  as  having  passed  in  all  the  prescribed  branches,  and  whose 
papers  are  found  satisfactory  on  re-examination  at  this  office,  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date  after  the  receipt  of  the  report  of  the  commi^ 
tee.  The  Regents,  however,  reserve  the  right  to  revoke  any  certificate, 
on  evidence  satisfactory  to  them,  showing  that  it  was  obtained  through 
any  disregard  or  violation  of  their  instructions. 

Xn.  Conclusion. 

§  24.  Ab  the  foregoing  instntctions  are  a  revision  of  those  of  earlier 
date,  they  must  be  carrfuUy  examined  and  used  in  connection  with  thi 
examinations  of  1878. 

By  order. 

S.  B.  WOOLWORTH,  Secretary, 
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[FoBM  or  Rkpobt.] 

UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 
Prbliminart  Academic  Examination, 
Hdd  at  iht  Academical  ZnstitiUion  known  as 


(If  a  Union  School,  begin  with  the  proper  name,  e,  ^.,  Oreenwich  Union  School,  Acad.  Dept) 

On  the, . .  .and. . .  .days  of ,  187    . 


Cebtifioatb  of  thb  Examining  Committxe. 

The  undersigned,  appointed  by  the  trustees  of , 

a  committee  to  attend  an  examination  of  students  for  the  academic  class 
in  said  institution,  as  required  by  the  ordinance  of  the  Regents  of  Ihe 
University  ( Univeraity  Manual^  chapter  XII,  pp.  82-84),  do  hereby  cer- 
tify that  at  least  one  of  their  number  attended  the  examination,  on  each 
subject,  held  on  the  days  above  named,  and  that  the  following  is  a  sum- 
mary of  the  results : 


1.  Number  admitted  to  the  said  examination  in  each 
branch  

%  Number  who  passed  in  each  branch  at  said  exam- 
ination   

3.  Number  wlio  passed  in  some  of  the  studies  at  pre- 

vious examinations,  but  not  earlier  than  June, 
1874,  and  included  under  next  head  (4) 

4.  Number  claimed  to  be  entitled  to  the  University 

certificate,  as  the  result  of  this  examination  .... 


Arith. 

Gtoog. 

Gram. 

SpeUlng. 


The  committee  further  certify  that  the  examination  was  conducted  in 
all  respects  as  prescribed  in  the  Maniuil  aforesaid,  the  directions  con- 
tained in  the  Instructions  dated  October  20,  1877,  and  those  printed  on 
the  envelopes  containing  the  questions;  that  all  the  papers  herewith 
forwarded,  containing  the  required  number  of  correct  answers,  are  as  they 
were  originally  written  during  the  respective  sessions  of  the  examination, 
by  the  students  whose  names  are  indorsed  on  them,  without  addition, 
explanation  or  other  aid  from  any  source;  and  that  the  following  are 
true  lists  of  the  names,  ages  and  residences  of  the  scholars  claimed  to  be 
entitled  to  the  said  certificate,  and  of  those  not  yet  entitled  to  the  oerr 
tificate,  but  who  passed  in  one  or  more  branches  at  the  said  examination, 
together  with  the  number  of  questions  correctly  answered  by  them  in  the 
branches  in  which  they  passed,  and  the  dates  of  former  examinations  at 
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which  those  claimed  to  be  entitled  to  certificates  passed  in  any  of  the 
branches. 

All  of  which  is  hereby  certified  this. . .  .day  of ,187   . 

Attest : 


IHndpaL 


I 


CommiU^, 


Affidavit  of  the  Pbincipal. 


Statb  of  Nbw  York,       ) 
County  of j**'* 

,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the 

principal  of .......;  that  the  preliminary  academic 

examination  was  held  on  the ....  and ....  days  of ,187  ,  as 

directed  by  the  Regents  of  the  University,  that  their  last  instructions  as 

to  the  mode  of  conducting  the  same  were  observed  in  every  particalar, 

and  that  the  annexed  report  by  the  committee  and  principal,  as  to  the 

results  of  said  examioation,  is  true. 

(Signed)  

Subscribed  and  sworn  before  me,  this . . . .  ) 
day  of ,187     .  f 


Let  the  above  certiilcate  an4  the  accompaQylog  blank  for  the  Uet  of  scholars  be  aocnmtelj 
filled  and  forwarded*  within  two  weeks  after  the  examination,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Regents,  together  with  the  written  answers  of  all  scholars  claimed  to  be  entitled  to  certiflcatss,  sad 
no  others. 


Regents'  Me&cobanda. 

Certificates  sent  by ,  187 

Certificates  subsequently  forwarded  (if  any),  Nos . . . ,  187 

Rejected  papers  (if  any)  returned  by ,  187 

Incomplete  papers  (if  any)  returned  by ,  187 
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[FOBX  OF  CBBTmOATX.] 

UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

Pbblihinart  Academic  Examination. 
By  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York : 

WhereaSy   The    committee    of  examination    and   the    principal   of 

have  certified  to  the  Regents  of  the  University  that  an  examination 

held  by  the  appointment  of  the  said  Regents,  on  the ....  and days 

of ,  187    was  found  to 

have  attained  the  proficiency  required  by  their  ordinance,  for  admission 
to  the  academic  class  ;  • 

It  is  therefore  certified,  that  the  aforesaid 

has  been  registered  in  the  office  of  the 

said  Regents  as  an 

Academic  Scholar, 

and  that  all  academies  and  institutions  of  learning,  subject  to  their  visi- 
tation, are  authorized  to  receive  h....as  such,  without  further  exam- 
ination. 

^  In  witness  whereof,  the  said  Regents  have  caused  the  names  of  their 
Chancellor  and  Secretary  to  be  hereto  affixed,|at  the  city  of  Albany,  this 
day  of one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy 

JOHN  V.  L.  PRUYN, 

ChanceUor  of  the  University, 

S.    B.    WOOLVP'ORTH, 

Secretary, 

[The  names  of  the  Regents  of  the  University  are  indorsed  in  print ; . 
also  the  name  of  the  academy  at  which  the  examination  was  passed, 
the  general  and  local  number  of  the  certificate,  and  the  counter-signa- 
ture of  the  principal.] 

Qiiestions, 

The  character  of  the  questions  prescribed  by  the  Regents  is  shown  by 
the  following  set,  used  at  the  examination  held  November  9th  and  10th, 
1876 : 
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[QoBTnnii.] 
UNIVERSITT  OP  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

TbIKTT-FIBST  PbBLIUIKART  ACAl>ElfIC  ESAHINATIOH. 

FIRST  ARITHMETIC  SESSION. 
TTiitrtday,  November  9, 1876, 10 y,  m.  to  12  jk,  only. 

r*  JVtoiuHcaJ  antwenut  not  inalelent   iDdlcatc  tbs  prop«i  mode  of  tcMng  each  eianiplsbj 


imetlcaJ  >1gni 
8  bKtlonal  n 


1e  l>  practltable ;  ind  jtive  ill  compnUtlnoi  oecMury  to  Hod 


a  their  lovMt  t«nii>,  ud  Impropvr  fntcUoni  to  whole  or  mixed 
hr  *■  pnctlcabla ;  ue  the  proper  (tEn*  of  denomliuU  nnmben, 

ud  deelguats  eich  infirer  bj  "Atu." 

1.  How  many  figures  are  in  each  of  the  periods  into  which  numbers 
are  divided  for  reading? 

2.  Name  the  fii-st  four  periods  of  integers,  and  the  first  three  orders 
(or  places)  of  decimals. 

3.  Write  in  figures  the  number:  One  million,  one  thousand,  one  hun- 
dred and  one, 

4.  Write  in  figui-es  the  number :  Forty-seven,  three  hundred  and  fifly 
thousandths,  forty-two  milliontha,  two  hundred  and  twenty-three  bil- 
lion the. 

5.  Multiply  732.53  by  37.846. 

6.  Divide  6062.74  by  4.379. 

7.  Bought  a  bos  of  soap  containing  70  lbs.  Keeping  it  all  summer,  it 
dried  away  ^,  when  I  sold  it  at  8§  cts.  per  pound.  I  gave  1  cts.  per 
poand.     Did  I  make  or  lose  ?    How  much  ? 

8.  If  20  men  require  7^  bbls.  of  flour  for  their  subsistence  five  months, 
bow  much  will  30  men  require  for  a  year? 

9.  What  is  the  value  of ,',  of ,',  of  a  vessel,  if  a  person  who  owns  u  of  it 
Bells  !  of  I  of  his  share  for  tl,750  ? 

10.  Write  the  following  numbers  in  the  decimal  form,  and  then  add 
tbera:  Pj,  12 J,  6f,  Bf, !,  J. 

11.  Multiply  5  da.  IS  hr.  13  m.  20  s.  by  341. 


ihelOklicraMtbemlddt. 

of  the  l«f  wlih  ihe  Tight  hud ;  ud  llnlab  bj  repeitlDg  Uila  pro»w. 
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SECOND  ARITHMETIC  SESSION. 
IHdayy  November  10,  1876,  10  a.  m.  to  12  Jf.,  only, 

12.  Allowing  a  person  to  perfonn  a  certain  journey  in  13^  days,  by 
traveling  10  hours  a  day,  in  what  time  ought -he  to  perform  the  joarney 
if  he  travel  1  \\  hours  per  day  ? 

13.  What  is  the  cost  of  a  load  of  hay  weighing  1,875  lbs.,  at  $12.50 
per  ton  (2,000  lbs.)  f 

14.  What  ought  eggs  to  be  per  pound,  when  they  are  selling  at  18| 
cts.  per  dozen,  if  they  average  9^  eggs  to  a  pound  ? 

15.  How  many  cords  in  three  piles  of  four  ft.  wood,  the  first  36  ft. 
long  and  4  ft.  high,  the  second  42  ft.  long  and  5  ft.  high,  and  the  third 
20  ft.  long  and  6  ft.  high  ? 

16.  What  would  it  cost  to  inclose  a  square  lot  containing  IffO  acres, 
with  a  fence  costing  at  the  rate  of  14  per  rod  ? 

17.  A  note  of  $65.80,  dated  Feb.  20,  1868,  and  bearing  interest  at  7 
per  cent,  was  paid  June  25,  1870  :  what  was  the  amount  paid  ? 

18.  What  is  the  amount  of  $152  at  semi-annual  compound  interest 
for  2  years,  at  6  per  cent  per  annum  f 

19.  What  is  the  annual  premium  on  a  policy  which  insures  a  boose 
worth  $12,000  for  5-6  of  its  value,  at  i  per  cent  ? 

20.  Amount  $102.81,  on  $74.50,  at  10  per  cent.     What  is  the  time? 
Twenty  questions  in  all;  sixteen  correct  answers  required. 

CarifSiUy  read  and  obey  UufoUoioing  directions  : 

^F*  Do  yoa  now,  at  the  close  of  the  examination  in  arithmetic,  conKientionBly  declare  that,  prior 
to  each  session,  yon  had  no  knowledge  of  the  questions  to  be  proposed,  that  yoa  have  neither  giTsa 
to  any  other  scholar,  nor  received  fh>m  any  soarce,  ezplanaUons  or  other  aid  in  answering  toy  of 
them,  and  that  yon  have  not  spent  more  tlian  the  allowed  time  r  If  so,  write  at  the  end  of  yoor  let 
of  answers,  near  the  right  side  of  the  paper,  ^*  I  do  *o  dedare,''* 
and  nndemeath,  tudtcribe  your  name,  • 


Every  set  of , answers  Qicking  this  fuU  dedaraUon  and  riffnature^  however  satisbctory  in 
other  respects,  will  be  rejected,  on  the  presumption  that  the  declaration  coold  not  conscientionriy 
be  made. 


Fold  your  paper  in  proper  form  for  filing,  and  indorse  it  with  the  name  of  the  instltatioo, 
your  own  name,  the  snbject  and  session,  and  the  date  of  the  examination. 

GEOGRAPHY. 
Friday y  November  10,  1876,  1.30  to  3  P.  Jf.,  only. 

(1)  Which  oceans  each  extend  across  three  zones;  and  (2)  what  are 
the  names  of  those  zones  ? 

Mention  (3)  two  grand  divisions,  and  (4)  two  large  islands  that  are 
crossed  by  the  equator. 

(5)-(7)  What  three  large  bodies  of  land  are  crossed  by  the  tropic  of 
Capricorn  ? 

(8)  How  many  degrees  from  Greenwich  is  the  middle  meridian  of  the 
western  hemisphere  ?  . 
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(9)-(ll)  What  are  the  three  principal  divisions  of  North  America? 

(12)  Which  is  the  wider  :  the  Atlantic  or  the  Pacific  side  of  the 
TJnited  States  f 

(13)-(17)  Mention  five  large  bays  and  gulfs  along  the  Atlantic  side 
of  North  America  ? 

(18)  Which  ocean  is  most  interspersed  with  islands  ? 

(19)  What  recently  acquired  territory  of  the  United  States  extends 
eastward  from  Behring's  Strait  to  British  America  ? 

(20),  (2!)  Which  two  of  the  United  States  extend  farthest  south, 
and  (22)  what  one  farthest  north  ? 

(28)  What  river  forms  part  of  the  N.  E.  boundary  of  the  U.  S. ;  and 
(24)  what  river  forms  part  of  the  S.  W.  boundary  ? 

(26)  What  city  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Ontario  ? 

(26)-(33)  What  States  are  adjacent  to  Tennessee  ? 

(34)-(36)  What  countries  (excluding  islands)  of  Europe  are  either 
wholly  or  partly  west  of  the  meridian  of  Greenwich  ? 

(87)  In  what  direction  is  Ceylon  from  Japan  ? 

(88)  What  gulf  is  connected  with  the  Arabian  sea  ? 

(89)  Under  what  government  id  the  country  between  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  Black  seas  ? 

(40)  What  great  mountain  chain  north  of  India  ? 

FIRST  GRAMMA.R  SESSION. 

Thur^dayy  November  9,  1876,  1.80  to  8  p.  M,^  only. 

Into  what  classes  are  simple  words  divided  with  reference  to  their 
(1),  (2),  (3)  number  of  syllables;  (4),  (6)  formation;  (6)-(13)  use  in 
seoiences  ? 

(14)  Give  the  singular  of  meny  teeth^  mice. 

How  are  adjectives  regularly  compared  to  express  degrees  of  com- 
parison (15)  below  the  positive  (or  of  diminution),  and  (16),  (17)  above 
the  positive  (or  of  increase)  ? 

(18)-(20)  Give  examples  of  comparison  to  illustrate  answers  (15)-(17). 

(21)  What  modification  have  some  adverbs  ? 

(22)  From  what  other  class  of  words  are  many  adverbs  derived  ? 
(28)  Mention  four  general  classes  of  adverbs. 

(24)-(26)  Mention  three  kinds  of  pronouns,  and  give  a  definition  of 
each  kind. 

(27)-(82)  Write  the  objective  singular  of  each  simple  pronoun  whose 
form  is  varied  by  declension,  and  after  each  of  these  objectives  write  a 
sentence  containing  it. 
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(33)-(36)  WTiich  of  the  pronouns  indicate,  by  their  form,  the  gender 
of  their  antecedent  nouns  ? 

(80)  To  what  parts  of  speech  do  cases  belong  ? 

(37)-(d8)  What  classes  of  verbs  do  not  admit  of  a  passive  voice  (or 
form)  ? 

(39)  Define  the  subjunctive  mood. 

(40)-(42)  Which  moods  cannot  be  used  in  asking  questions  ? 

(43)~(46)  Which  tenses  employ  auxiliaries  ? 

(47)  What  tense  must  be  used  to  denote  that  a  certain  event  will 
precede  some  other  event  referred  to  ? 

What  parts  of  speech  (or  kinds  of  words)  are  needed  to  complete  the 
two  following  sentences  ?    - 

(48)  It  must  be  done ^to-day to-morrow. 

(49)  Live peace all  men. 

(50) -(5  2)  What  three  principal  statements  are  included  in  the  exe^ 
cise  of  parsing ;  or,  of  what  does  parsing  consist  ? 

SECOND  GRAMMAR  SESSION. 
Thursday^  November  9,  1876,  3.15  to  4.16  p,  JC,  only. 

Write  and  parse  in  full  each  italicized  word  in  the  following  sentence 
(including  auxiliaries,  of  course,  with  their  principal  verbs) : 

(53)  -  (64)  "  The  best  authors  should  be  recul  by  the  sttident,  tiuU  Ha 
may  thus  insensibly  acquire  a  grace  and  r^nemerU  of  expression  which 
no  arbitrary  rules  can  give." 

Correct  the  following  examples  of  false  syntax,  and  give  the  reason 
for  the  correction,  and  the  syntax  of  the  corrected  word  in  each: 

(65),  (66)  He  is  to  be  married  to  I  don't  know  who. 

(67),  (68)  Generation  after  generation  pass  away. 

(69),  (70)  Young's  "  Night  Thoughts  "  are  a  gloomy  but  in8tracti?e 
poem. 
^(71),  (72)  On  that  occasion,  neither  he  nor  I  were  consulted. 

(73),  (74)  Which  is  the  largest  number, —  the  minuend  or  the  subtra- 
hend? 

(75),  (76)  Pitt  was  the  pillar  who  upheld  the  State. 

(77),  (78)  Our  teacher  told  us  that  air  had  weight. 

(79),  (80)  I  intended  to  have  written  to  him. 

Eighty  questions  in  all;  sixty  correct  answers  required. 
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•      EXERCISE  IN  SPELLING. 
Friday^  November  10,  1876,  3.16  to  4.16  P.  if. 
TiMB,  One  Hour,  only. 

Tbe  foUowliig  list  of  words  1b  to  he  written  by  each  scholar.  Let  the  principal  distinctly  and 
properly  pronounce  each  word  (with  its  number  prefixed),  allowing  sufficient  time  for  writing  it 
before  the  next  word  is  pronounced. 


1.  abandon. 
3.  abolition. 

3.  abstract. 

4.  ache. 

6.  adjoarn. 

6.  anchor. 

7.  apology. 

8.  arch. 

9.  Atlantic. 

10.  author. 

11.  badge. 

12.  baptism. 

13.  barometer. 

14.  battery. 

15.  bread. 

16.  butter. 

17.  button. 

18.  candle. 
10.  careless. 

20.  celebrate. 

21.  cheese. 

22.  church. 

23.  coach. 

24.  compact. 
26.  copy. 

26.  crystal. 

27.  damage. 

28.  December. 

29.  degree. 

80.  dewdrop. 

81.  diphthong. 

32.  Dutch. 

33.  election. 

34.  energy. 


LIST  OF  WORDS. 

36.  envy. 

36.  equal. 

37.  eternity. 

38.  examination. 

39.  exhaust. 

40.  eyelid. 

41.  fable. 

42.  father. 

43.  finish. 

44.  flash. 

45.  foolish. 

46.  fortune. 

47.  future. 
46.  gallon. 

49.  giant. 

50.  government. 

51.  guardian. 

52.  half. 

53.  hawk. 

54.  high. 

55.  hollow. 

56.  hurricana 

57.  ice. 

68.  impiety. 

59.  incense. 

60.  instance. 

61.  intrigue. 

62.  jelly. 

63.  judge. 

64.  kingdom. 

65.  knuckle. 

66.  lace. 

67.  liberty. 


68.  Louisiana. 

69.  magnify. 
70:  meal. 

71.  mouth. 

72.  multitude. 

73.  mutual. 

74.  nail. 
754  needle. 

76.  night. 

77.  number. 

78.  occasion. 

79.  offense. 

80.  onion. 

81.  owl. 

82.  parliament. 

83.  parcel. 

84.  pioneer. 

85.  possible. 

86.  quarrel. 

87.  raspberry. 

88.  rejoice. 

89.  roast. 

90.  ruffian. 

91.  Sabbath. 

92.  scourge. 

93.  single. 

94.  snowball. 

95.  spasm. 

96.  teacher. 

97.  traffi.c. 

98.  ugliness. 

99.  velocity. 
100.  youngster. 


lY.   THE  UNIYEE&ITY  CONYOCATION 


OF  THB 

i 


STATE  OF  NEW  YORK, 


I.     SKETCH  OF  rrS  ORIGIN,  OBJECTS  AND  PLAN, 

[Reprinted  Irom  the  Proceed^gB  of  former  yeuv,  by  direction  of  the  Convocation.] 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Regents  of  the  University,  held  on  the  9th  day 
of  January,  1863,  the  reports  of  colleges  and  academies,  and  their 
mutual  relations,  being  under  consideration,  the  following  resolution 
was  unanimously  adopted: 

Hesoivedy  That  it  is  expedient  to  hold  annually,  under  the  direction 
of  this  Board,  a  meeting  of  officers  of  colleges ^nd  academies,  and  that 
a  committee  be  appointed  to  draft  a  proCTamme  of  business  for  th%  pro- 
posed meeting,  to  fix  the  time  and  place,  and  to  make  such  other 
arrangements  as  they  may  deem  necessary. 

The  committee  of  arrangements  On  the  part  of  the  Regents  were 
Chancellor  Pruyn,  Governor  Seymour,  Mr.  Benedict,  Mr.  Hawley,  Mr. 
Clinton,  Mr.  Perkins  and  Secretary  Woolworth. 

The  meeting  was  held  according  to  appointment,  on  the  4th  and  5th 
days  of  August,  1863.  Chancellor  Pruyn  briefly  stated  the  objects 
entertained  by  th^  Regents,  which  were  mainly  ''  to  consider  the  mutual 
relations  of  colleges  and  academies,  and  to  promote,  as  largely  as  possi- 
ble, the  cause  of  liberal  educatiop  in  our  State.  While  it  is  a  part  of 
the  duty  of  the  Regents  of  the  University  to  visit  the  fourteen  *  literary 
colleges  and  more  than  two  hundred  academies  subject  to  their  super- 
vision, it  is  obvious  that  this  cannot  be  done  as  frequently  as  desirable, 
and  that  some  such  method  as  is  now  proposed,  whereby  teachers  may 
compare  views  with  each  other,  and  with  the  Regents,  and  discuss 
methods  of  instruction  and  general  modes  of  procedure,  is  alike  practi- 
cable and  necessary. 

*'  A  law  enacted  more  than  three  fourths  of  a  century  ago  was  cited, 
by  which  the  University  was  organized  and  clothed  with  powers  similar 
to  those  held  by  the  Universities  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  in  England. 

*  Now  twenty-three  (1874). 
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The  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  though  generally  regarded 
as  a  legal  fiction,  is,  in  truth,  a  grand  reality.  The  numerous  instita- 
tions  of  which  it  is  composed,  are  not,  indeed,  as  in  England,  crowded 
into  a  single  city,  but  are  scattered,  for  popular  convenience,  over  the 
entire  State.  It  is  hoped  that  the  present  meeting  will  more  fully 
develop  this  fact,  in  accordance  with  which  the  officers  of  colleges  and 
academies  now  convened  are  cordially  welcomed  as  members  6i  a  great 
State  University.  It  is  also  confidently  eiqpected  that  the  deliberatiozu 
now  inaugurated  will  result  in  the  niore  intimate  allianC'C  and  coopera- 
tion of  the  various  institutions  holding  chartered  rights  under  the 
Regents  of  the  University." 

The  Chancellor  and  Secretary  of  the  Regents  were,  on  motion,  duly 
elected  presiding  and  recording  officers  of  the  meeting.  A  committee, 
subsequently  made  permanent  for  the  year  and  designated  as  the  execu- 
tive committee,  was  appointed  by  the  Chancellor  to  prepare  an  order  of 
proceedings.  Among  other  recommendations  of  the  committee,  the 
following  were  submitted  and  unanimously  adopted : 

The  Regents  of  the  University  of  this  State  have  called  the  present 
meeting  of  the  officers  of  the  colleges  and  academies  subject  to  their 
visitation,  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  consultation  respecting  the  cause 
of  education,  especially  m  the  higher  departments.  It  becomes  a  ques- 
tion of  interest  whether  this  convention  shall  assume  a  permanent  form 
and  meet  at  stated  intervals,  either  annually,  biennially  or  triennially. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  it  seems  eminently  desirable  that  the 
Regents  and  the  instructors  in  the  colleges  and  academies  should  thus 
meet,  with  reference  to  the  attainment  of  the  following  objects: 

1  St.  To  secure  a  better  acquaintance  among  those  engaged  in  these 
departments  of  instruction,  with  each  other  and  with  the  Regents. 

2d.  To  secure  an  interchange  of  opinions  on  the  best  methods  of 
instruction  in  both  colleges  and  academies;  and,  as  a  consequence, 

8d.  To  advance  the  standard  of  education  throughout  the  State. 

4th.  To  adopt  such  common  rules  as  may  seem  best  fitted  to  promote 
the  harmonious  workings  of  the  State  system  of  education.     « 

5th.  To  consult  and  codperate  with  the  Regent8*in  devising  and  exe- 
cuting such  plans  of  education  as  the  advanced  state  of  the  population 
may  demand. 

6th.  To  exert  a  direct  influence  upon  the  people  and  the  Legislature 
of  the  State,  personally  and  through  the  press,  so  as  to  secure  such  an 
appreciation  of  a  thorough  system  of  education,  together  with  such 
pecuniary  aid  and  legislative  enactments,  as  will  place  the  institutions 
here  represented  in  a  position  worthy  of  the  population  and  resources 
of  the  State. 
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And  for  the  attainment  of  these  objects,  the  committee  recommend 
the  adoption  of  the  following  resolutions  : 

Resolved^  That  this  meeting  of  officers  of  colleges  and  academies  be 
hereafter  known  and  designated  as  '^  The  University  Convocation  of  the 
Sute  of  New  York." 

Resolved^  lliat  the  members  of  this  Convocation  shall  embrace, 

1.  The  members  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 

2.  All  instructors  in  colleges,  normal  schools,  academies  and  higher 
departments  of  public  schools  that  are  subject  to  the  visitation  of  the 
flegents,  and  (bj  amendment  of  1868)  the  trustees  of  all  such  institu- 
tions. 

3.  The  president,  first  vice-president,  and  the  recording  and  corres- 
ponding secretaries  of  the  New  York  State  Teachers'  Association. 

Resolvedf  That  the  Chancellor  and  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
shall  act  severally  as  the  presiding  officer  and  permanent  secretary  of 
the  Convocation. 

Resolved^  That  the  meeting  of  this  Convocation  shall  be  held  annu- 
ally, in  the  city  of  Albany,  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  Ausust  [see  amend- 
ment]j  at  10  o'clock,  a.  m.,  unless  otherwise  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
Regents.  [Amendedy  in  1873,  as  to  the  time  of  meeting,  by  making  it 
the  first  Tuesday  after  the  Fourth  of  July,  except  when  the  Fourth 
occurs  on  Monday,  in  which  case  it  shall  be  the  second  Tuesday  there- 
after.] 

Resolvedy  That  at  each  annual  Convocation  the  Chancellor  shall 
announce  the  appointment,  by  the  Regents,  of  an  executive  committee 
of  seven  members,  who  shall  meet  during  the  recess  of  the  Convocation, 
at  such  time  and  place  as  the  Regents  may  direct,  with  authority  to 
transact  business  connected  with  its  general  object. 

At  the  fourth  anniversary,  held  August  6th,  7th  and  8th,  1867,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  Regents  be  requested  to  invite  the  attendance  of 
representatives  of  colleges  of  other  States  at  future  anniversaries  of  the 
Convocation. 

At  the  fifth  anniversary,  held  August  4th,  5th  and. 6th,  1868,  the 
following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  : 

Reeolvedy  That  there  be  appointed  by  the  Chancellor,  at  each  annual 
meeting,  a  committee  of  necrology,  to  consist  of  three  persons. 

Reswvedj  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  member  of  the  Convocation 
to  notify  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  necrology  of  the  decease  of 
members  occurring  in  their  immediate  neighborhood  or  circle  of  acquaint- 
ance, as  an  assistance  to  the  preparation  of  their  report. 

Resolvedy  That  the  secretary  publish,*  with  the  report  of  each  year's 
proceedings,  the  original  resolutions  of  1863,  as  they  are  or  may  be  from 
to  time  amended,  together  with  the  two  foregoing,  as  a  means  of  better 
informing  the  members  of  the  Convocation  in  regard  to  its  nature  and 
the  purposes  of  its  organization. 
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II.  MINUTES  OF  THE  THIRTEENTH  ANNIVERSARY,  HELD 

JULY  12th,  13th  and  14th,  1876. 

The  sessions  of  the  thirteenth  anniversary  of  the  University  Convocation 
of  the  State  of  New  York  were  held  at  the  Capitol,  in  the  city  of  Albany, 
beginning  on  Wednesday,  the  12th  day  of  July,  1876,  at  10:30  a.  il 

Chancellor  Pruyn,  as  president  ex-officiOy  called  the  Convocation  to 
order,  and,  at  his  request,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Upson,  one  of  the  Regents,  said 
the  Lord's  prayer. 

The  Chancellor  then  addressed  the  Convocation  as  follows: 

Chancellor  Pbuyn's  Addbbss. 

In  the  words  of  welcome  which  I  addressed  to  the  members  of  the 
Convocation  when  they  last  met,  I  referred,  to  the  great  interest  which 
would  attach  to  the  present  year  as  the  Centennial  of  our  independence. 
The  day  which  marked  that  event,  the  4th  of  July,  1876,  was  celebrated 
throughout  our  country  with  an  earnestness,  a  spirit,  I  may  almost  say 
a  devotion  such  as  was  never  before  known,  and  which  gave  strong  evi- 
dence of  the  deep  interest  felt  by  our  people  in  their  institutions,  and 
that  filled  all  of  us,  I  am  sure,  with  warm  hopes  for  the  future. 

That  "  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty "  is  a  maxim  just  as 
true  and  quite  as  important  now  as  when  first  uttered,  and  if  the  liberal 
institutions  our  country  has  enjoyed  for  one  century  are  to  be  carried 
through  a  second  with  its  augmented  population,  its  large  wealth,  its 
greater  luxury  and  its  increased  temptations  to  acquire  power,  it  can  be 
accomplished  only  by  the  constant  and  vigilant  discharge  by  the  people 
of  that  duty  which  they  owe  to  those  institutions. 

The  obligation  of  intelligent  and  educated  men  in  our  country  to  take 
an  earnest  interest  in  public  affairs  is  one  so  clear  that  I  am  sure  I  need 
not  urge  it  upon  you.  But  the  duty,  like  many  others,  is  unfortunately 
very  much  overlooked,  and  I  trust  the  occasion  will  justify  me  in  speak- 
ing to  you  a  very  few  words  of  the  importance  of  its  diligent  and  con- 
scientious discharge.  It  is  quite  true  that  those  who  are  engaged  during 
every  day  in  th.e  duties  of  the  school-room  or  class-room  cannot  be 
expected  to  occupy  themselves  with  the  details  of  what  are  called  party 
poiitica  Nor  would  I  wish  them  to  do  so,  even  if  they  could.  They 
would  be  neither  interested  in  them  nor  profited  by  them. 
;  With  us,  and  indeed  in  every  country  in  which  constitutional  principles 
of  government  exist,  we  find  the  people  divided  into  two  great  political 
parties,  holding  to  a  large  extent  conflicting  views  as  to  public  matters 
and  the  measures,  of  government,  each  claiming  that  it  presents  the  best 
candidates  for  ofiice,  and  that  its  measures  will  best  promote  the  interests 
of  the  country.  Occasionally  a  third  party  springs  up,  most  generally 
through  some  special  circumstances,  or  formed  on  some  engrossing  <}ue^ 
tion  of  the  day,  often  one  of  great  interest,  but  which,  being  disposed 
of,  the  organization  it  called  into  existence  passes  away. 

We  all,  therefore,  as  a  general  rule,  find  it  necessary  to  determine  with 
which  of  the  great  political  parties  of  the  day  we  will  act;  not  in  the  spirit 
of  blind,  unthinking  attachment,  but  after  a  careful  examination  not  only 
of  the  professions  of  parties,  but  of  their  principles  and  their  conduct. 
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The  teacher  should  never  become  a  partisan.  There  is  no  need  of  this. 
Duty  can  be  discharged  in  a  quiet  way  after  intelligent  inquiry  such  as 
X  have  spoken  of,  and  will  carry  satisfaction  with  its  discharge. 

Nor  should  any  person  fail  to  criticise,  in  a  manly  and  independent 
spirit,  the  conduct  or  principles  of  any  party  with  which  he  may  have 
a.cted.  This  is  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  party  from  degenerating 
into  a  mere  faction,  or  becoming  the  expression  of  the  individual  opin- 
ions of  those  who  control  its  machinery. 

Fortunately  we  now  have  a  large  and  increasing  body  of  liberal  and 
cultured  men  in  our  country,  which  we  owe  mainly  to  our  institutions 
of  learning,  who  are  prepared,  by  an  independent  exercise  of  the 
elective  franchise,  to  correct  the  evils  and  excesses  of  party  spirit,  and 
thus  do  most  essential  service  in  securing  faithful  public  officers  and  an 
honest  administration  of  the  government.  It  is  with  this  body  of  can- 
did and  independent  men  I  trust  all  engaged  in  instructing  the  youth  of 
the  country  will  act. 

I  was  requested  by  the  executive  committee  to  say  somewhat  at  this 
time  which  should  bear  on  the  interest  attaching  to  the  new  era  of  our 
country  on  which  we  have  just  entered.  Learning  that  Gov.  Seymour, 
so  thoroughly  versed  in  our  history,  would  address  you  on  this  occasion, 
I  left  that  field  to  him  ;  but  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject on  which  I  have  spoken,  1  felt  that  a  few  words  in  regard  to  it 
T^'ould  not  be  out  of  place. 

If  the  educated  men  of  our  country  will  do  their  duty  to  its  institu- 
tions, a  second  century  of  our  existence  will,  under  the  blessing  of  God, 
be  one  which  will  strengthen  free  government  and  give  further  happi- 
ness, prosperity  and  power  to  these  United  States  of  America. 

On  behalf  of  the  Regents  of  the  University,  I  welcome  your  appear- 
ance here,  and  trust  that  our  session  mav  prove  to  be  agreeable  and  use- 
ful, and  promote  the  interests  of  education  in  our  great  commonwealth. 

The  executive  committee  made  a  preliminary  report  thrpugh  the 
chairman,  Professor  Ransom  B.  Welch,  D.  D.,  of  Union  College. 

A  paper  on  Pre-lslamic  Literature  was  read  by  J.  G.  Lansing,  A.  B., 

of  Cairo,  Egypt.     The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  paper  : 

The  Arabic  arose  out  of  the  Pyrias  and  Hebrew.  Its  first  principal 
dialects  were  those  of  Ilimyar  and  Koreish  ;  the  Koreishite  being  the 
j>iire  or  perspicuous  Arabic.  The  Ilimyarite  alphabet  was  the  first  used. 
Subsequently  the  Arabic  and  th«  Cufic  became  identical.  The  Arabic 
alphabet  was  perfected  327  A.  H.  Pre-Islaraio  literature,  was  pre- 
eminently poetic  in  its  development.  War,  hospitality  and  eloquence 
formed  tne  tri))le  crown  that  Arabia  claimed  for  her  sons.  The  existence 
of  poetry  in  Arabia  is  a  phenomenon  more  wonderful  than  any  in  the 
world's  literature,  because  of  its  purity,  perfection,  absolute  naturalness 
and  innate  existence.  The  Arabians  possessed  keen  sensibilities,  won- 
derful physical  perceptions,  tempered  in  many  instances  by  a  moral 
nature.  Poetry  was  instinctive,  indigenous.  It  became  the  natural 
medium  of  expression.  Historical  data,  oratory,  philosophy,  everything 
was  committed  to  poetic  form.  Some  of  the  best  specimens  of  Pre- 
lslamic  poetry  were  delivered  impromptu  without  any  premeditation. 
Poetic  contests  were  held  in  the  market  of  Occaz,  and  the  prize  produc- 
tion was  transcribed  in  golden  letters  and  suspended  in  the  corner  of  the 
Kaaba  at  Mecca.     Poets  were  divided  into  four  classes.    First,  those  of 
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El  Gaheleaby  or  times  of  ignorance,  as  Pre-Islamic  times  were  termed. 
Second,  El  Muchadremoon,  or  those  who  existed  shortly  before  and 
were  cotemporaries  of  Mohammed.  Third,  El  Moowalledoon,  or  a  poet, 
one  of  whose  parents  was  of  a  foreign  nationality.  Fourth,  El  Mutaa- 
cheroon,  or  later  poets.  Three  forces  contributed  so  much  to  Pre-Islamic 
poetry.  First,  the  resources  and  flexibility  of  the  language.  The  Arabic 
IS  in  all  its  relations  the  most  perfectly  formed  and  the  most  extensively 
used  of  all  the  Shemitic  longnages.  Second,  the  character  of  the  people. 
Their  perfect  physical  development  and  organic  structure  contributed 
greatly  to  the  fund  of  mental  energy.  The  msular  position  of  the  coun- 
try prevented  degeneracy  by  conquest  and  commerce.  The  nomadic 
incidents  of  the  peninsular  life  preserved  the  integity  of  the  language. 
Third,  the  character  of  the  times.  The  times  were  warlike.  Religious 
enthusiasm,  chivalrous  love  and  honor  and  liberty,  are  the  three  mighty 
principles  that  sway  the  masses  of  men.  Arabia,  embroiled  by  intestine 
•  wars  and  tnbal  encounters,  produced  through  these  many  heroic  poets. 
Arabic  poetry,  in  its  first  dawn,  was  pre-eminently  objective.  The 
Arab  loved  martial  movement,  active  passion,  freedom  from  introspec- 
tiveness.  But  later,  when  the  spirit  of  moi^asticism  had  penetrated  into 
Arabia  from  India  and  Upper  Asia,  and  the  Arabians  had  come  into 
contact  with  Indian,  Greek  and  Parisian  literature,  they  devoted  more 
time  to  meditation  and  study,  and  thus  was  introduced  Mohammedan 
asceticism.  It  was  at  this  point  that  the  subjective  element,  the  pre- 
eminent character  of  suffism  first  entered  and  began  to  develop  itself  in 
Arabic  literature.  Philosophic  thought  or  literature  developed  slowly 
and  was  pantheistic  in  its  development. 

Regent  Hale  expressed  much  gratification  in  listening  to  this  paper. 
Some  discussion  arose  as  to  the  relative  age  of  the  Arabic  and  Hebrew 
languages,  both  sides  claiming  the  higher  antiquity. 

Rev.  Dr.  Fairbairn,  warden  of  St.  Stephen's  College,  read  a  paper  on 

"  Elisions  to  be  Observed  in  Reading  Latin  Verse."    It  was  an  answer 

to  an  observation  in  Andrew's  Latin  Grammar,  that  the  letters  elided 

in  scanning  are  not  to  be  omitted  in  reading  the  verse.  He  first  quoted 
Quintilian,  who  advocates  elisions  even  in  prose.  His  first  argument 
was  that  all  the  literary  languages  of  the  world  require  elisions.  He 
illustrated  this  by  reading  Greek,  French,  German  and  English  verse. 
His  second  argument  was  that  its  rhythmical  composition  required  it, 
which  was  illustrated  bv  quotations  from'Virgil  and  the  Christian  hymns 
of  the  middle  ages.  lie  introduced  the  testimony  of  Loi-d  Kames  and 
of  Dr.  Johnson  m  favor  of  making  the  elisions  in  reading.  He  closed 
by  saying  that  if  Bos  well  had  read  to  Johnson  the  paragraph  from 
Andrews'  Latin  Grammar,  Johnson  would  have  given  up  the  ghost  and 
expired  in  disgust. 

The  subject  of  this  paper  was  discussed  at  some  length  by  Regent 
Hale,  who  warmly  favored  the  views  of  Dr.  Fairbairn,  and  who  also 
introduced  classical  illustrations  in  support  of  the  same. 

Dr.  King,  of  Fort  Edward,  remarked  how  instructive  and  enjoyable 
a  dry  subject  may  be  made  when  treated  by  one  who,  like  Dr.  Fairbairn, 
thoroughly  understands  his  subject  and  sticks  to  his  text. 
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• 

Col.  Charles  J.  Wright,  A.  M.j  of  Peekskill  Academy,  read  a  paper 
on  "  Military  Drill  in  Academies."' 

An  animated  discussion  followed,  which  was  participated  in  by 
Instructors  McAfee  and  R.  C.  Flack,  of  Claverack,  Secretary  Wool- 
-w^orth,  Principal  Thompson  of  Amsterdam,  Prof.  Shackford  of  Cornell 
University,  Dr.  King  of  Fort  Edward,  Vice-Chancellor  Benedict,  Prin- 
cipal Bradley  of  Albany  High  School,  Prof.  Wells  of  Griffith  Institute, 
and  Principal  Cutting  of  Waterville  Union  School. 

Prof.  McAfee,  in  opening  the  discussion,  spoke  as  follows : 

I  rise  to  express  my  approbation  of  the  paper  just  read.  I  have  had 
opportunity  of  observing  the  workings  of  the  drill  as  an  exercise  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  other  methods  of  exercise  both  in  the  schools  of  Con- 
necticut and  New  York,  the  light  and  the  heavy  gymnastics,  with  a 
grymnasium  well  supplied  T^th  apparatus  and  a  competent  instructor. 
Vv  hile  in  the  well  ntted  gymnasium  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  corporal's 
gaard  to  come  willingly  to  the  exercise,  we  have  no  trouble  in  engraft- 
ing the  drill  on  the  school  routine  and  making  it  a  pleasant  and  health- 
ful exercise.  Of  course  this  is  applicable  to  boys ;  for  young  ladies  we 
use  with  best  results,  the  Dio  Lewis  light  gymnastic  exercises.  An 
exercise  to  be  useful  must  be  agreeable  or  it  will  fail  in  the  results 
desired,  and  the  drill  furnishes  that  which  is  most  agreeable  and 
popular. 

Principal  Thompson,  of  Amsterdam  academy,  said : 

We  do  not  understand  the  refining  influence  of  Indian  war  clubs  and 
army  muskets.  If  the  military  drill  is  to  be  substituted  for  other  meth- 
ods of  physical  culture,  what  is  to  become  of  the  girls  ?  We  believe 
pbysical  discipline  or  exercise  is  not  distasteful  to  any  sex  or  class  of 
students,  and  the  kind  or  manner  of  exercise  must  be  determined  by  the 
skill  in  charge  of  each  institution.  It  is  not  safe  to  claim  that  for  all 
schools  and  sexes  military  drill  can  alone  secure  physical  and  moral 
manboo'd.  Nor  should  the  impression  be  allowed  to  prevail  here  that 
the  superiority  of  tins  or  that  school  is  wholly  dependent  upon  the  sys- 
tem of  physical  exercise  used  in  it.  The  quality  of  every  school  depends 
upon  the  man  —  the  brains  at  the  helm. 

Principal  Bradley  of  the  Albany  High  School,  being  called  upon  by 

the  Chancellor,  said  that  his  observation  led  him  to  think  that  military 

drill  in  academies  and  colleges,  in  order  to%e  productive  of  the  best 
results,  should  be  entirely  optional  and  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  stu- 
dent. If,  as  seemed  to  be  generally  acknowledged  by  the  gentlemen 
who  have  already  spoken,  the  drill  is  irksome  and  unpopular,  its  advan- 
tages are  not  6i  sufficient  importance  to  justify  its  aaoption.  Students 
readily  see  the  unfairness  of  subjecting  their  recreation  to  the  same  rules 
as  their  study.  They  feel,  and  have  a  right  to  feel,  that  their  amuse- 
ments and  recreation  should  be  entirely  of  their  own  ch6osing,  so  far  as 
It  is  legitimate  and  unobjectionable.  Military  drill  might  be  attract- 
ive and  useful  to  some,  but  should  not  be  forced  upon  all. 

Most  of  those  taking  part  in  the  discussion  favored  the  views  of  Col. 
Wright.    Vice-Chancellor  Benedict  dissented  very  strongly,  regarding 
military  drill  as  an  incongruity  in  school,  and  likely  ere  long  to  hecome. 
as  obsolete  as  ordinary  gymnastics  are  fast  becoming. 
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Afternoon  Session. 

A  paper  entitled  ^*  A  Plea  for  the  Study  of  Latin,"  was  read  by  Rev. 
J.  A!  Wells,  D.D.,  of  Griffith  Institute,  Springville.    The  following  is  an  * 
abstract: 

There  is  a  strong  tendency  in  the  present  generation  to  the  neglect  of 
classical  studies,  in  favor  of  the  physical  sciences  and  of  what  is  called 
a  practical  education.    The  result  is  to  injuriously  lower  the  standard 
of  cultivation  required  of  the  educated  man.     This  tendency  to  neglect 
classical  study  must,  however,  be  regarded  as  only  temporary.     There  is 
a  solid  worth  in  classical  culture  which  must,  of  necessity,  enforce  its 
claims  upon  an  enlightened  public  opinion.     As,  in  a  river,  there  are 
eddying  currents  which  seem  to  flow  backward,  but  always  come  around 
and  flow  on  with  the.  stream;  so  popular  opinion,  which  seems  now  to 
neglect  classical  literature  in  favor  of  something  which  can  be  more 
easily  and  rapidly  learned,  will  in  due  time  'come  abound  and  promote  it 
to  its  proper  place  in  the  curriculum  of  the  scholar.     The  claim  of  lite- 
rature to  be  considered  as  of  at  least  equal  importance  with  physical 
science,  is  disputed  bv  some.     But  when  we  consider  that  the  object  of 
education  is  tne  development  and  cultivation  of  the  mind  of  man,  and 
fitting  him  for  his  place  in  society;  also  the  pre-eminent  adaptation  of 
literature  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  object,  we  can  no  longer  ques- 
tion the  importance  of  literarv  studies.     The  Latin  language  is  the  gate- 
way to  the  whole  circle  of  literary  studies.     It  opens  the  way  to  all, 
ancient  as  well  as  modern  literature.     One  great  advantage  of  the  study 
of  the  Latin  is  the  aid  which  it  gives  in  understanding  and  correctly 
using  the  English.     Full  one-half  of  all  the  words  in  the  English  lan- 
guage are  derived  from  Latin.     This  point  was  argued  at  length  and 
the  conclusion  reached,  that,  as  many  of  our  words  came  from  Latin,  no 
person'  who  does  not  know  them  in  the  original  languae^e  can  use  them 
with  the  propriety  of  an  educated  man.     Any  uneducated  person  may  use 
words  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin  with  sufficient  exactness  for  his  business 
of  life,  but  it  requires  some  higher  cultivation  to  use  words  of  Latin 
origin  without  danger  of  impropriety.     Hence  the  importance  to  the 
educated  man  of  S,  knowledge  of  the  venerable  speech  which  has  given 
so  much  of  itself  to  make  up  our  language.     The  Latin  language  is  one 
of  the  best  means  of  mental  discipline  known.     Each  one  of  its  resnlts 
in  the  mental  character  of  the  student  is  one  which  marks  the  educated 
man  and  serves  to  distinguish  him  from  the  uneducated.     The  effect  of 
the  study  of  Latin  upon  the  youth  is  inspiring  and  elevating.     There  is 
an  aristocracy  of  cultivated  intellect,  of  taste  and  propriety.     The  Latin 
language  is  universally  regarded  as  the  vestibule  through  which  aspiring 
youth  passes  in  gaining  admission  to  that  higher  rank  of  mind.    As  soon 
as  the  youth  has  learned  enough  of  Latin  to  begin  to  enjgy  it,  he  be^ns 
to  look  upward  to  the  college.     It  is  for  the  interest  of  higher  education 
that  the  youth  in  institutions  of  preparation  bd  encouraged  to  pursue 
the  Latin. 

Prof.  N.  B.  Martin  expressed  his  general  concurrence  in  the  views  of 

the  author  in  respect  to  the  value  and  importance  of  the  study  of  the 

Latin  tongue,  and  thought  even  that  those  views  might  be  still  further 
extended.  He  considered  a  knowledge  of  that  language  to  be  almost 
indispensable  for  the  acquisition  of  physical  science,  since  almost  every 
^ne  of  the  numberless  specific  names  in  botany  ^nd  the  other  sciences 
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of  nature  is  Latin.  One  point,  however,  of  the  paper  seemed  to  him  to 
call  for  correction.  The  statement  that  a  proportion  —  ranging  from 
less  than  one-half  to  as  much  as  five-sevenths  of  our  words  —  is  of  Latin 
origin,  is  liable  to  misconception.  The  statement  is  true  numerically, 
but  it  gives  a  wrong  impression  in  regard  to  the  actual  English  spoken 
and  written  among  ub.  While  many  such  words  find  place  in  our 
English  dictionaries,  they  are  3ret  words  of  rare  and  occasional  use  only; 
while  the  Anglo-Saxon  supplies  almost  the  whole  of  that  class  of  words 
in  which  the  vigor  and  vitality  of  our  speech  are  found.  Even  Johnson, 
whose  use  of  Latin  forms  was  so  ample  and  characteristic,  could,  upon 
occasion,  give  accurate  and  beautiful  expression  to  his  thoughts  in  the 
simplest  Anglo-Saxon.  Much  of  the  most  beautiful  poetry  of  our  lan- 
guage is  of  the  purest  Saxon  type,  as  appears  in  our  noble  and  simple 
Doxology,  "  From  all  that  dwell,"  etc.,  m  which  only  two  words  are 
from  the  Latin.  Byron,  too,  loved  and  employed  these  Saxon  words,  as 
in  his  lines  on  the  destruction  of  Sennacherib's  host, "  The  Assyrian 
came  down  like  a  wolf  on  the  fold,"  etc.,  which  are  almost  wholly  of 
this  kind.  The  question,  therefore,  is  not  of  the  number  or  proportion 
of  Latin  words  in  English,  but  of  their  character  and  importance. 
They  may  form  the  more  numerous  parts  of  our  words  as  printed  in  our 
dictionary,  but  they  are  not  the  most  numei^ous  words  in  the  upage  of 
our  great  writers. 

President  Raymond,  of  Vassar  College,  entered  a  friendly  protest 
against  what  he  feared  might  be  understood  as  the  drift  of  Dr.  Mar- 
tin's criticism.  It  seemed  to  disparage  the  importance  of  the  Latin 
element  in  our  composite  language  as  presented  by  the  essayist,  but  it 
was  on  grounds  wnich  left  the  main  argument  untouched.  No  one 
would  deny  the  vitality  and  vigor  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  part  of  our 
vocabulary,  or  the  predominance  of  Anglo-Saxon  words  in  practical 
affaire  in  poetry  and  popular  oratory.  But  how  was  it  in  regard  to 
science  and  philosophy  ?  He  did  not  refer  to  mere  technical  terms,  but 
to  the  words  of  Latin  origin  having  an  established  place  in  literary  use 
and  indispensable  for  the  unfolding  of  thought.  In  the  philosophy  of 
mind  and  morals,  of  law  and  government  and  religion,  in  the  discussion 
of  the  ffreat  questions  of  humanity  which  occupy  and  divide  the  thinking 
world,  It  is  simply  impossible  to  express  the  thoughts  in  English  except 
b^  large  use  of  Latin  words,  and  equally  impossible  to  appreciate  the 
distinctions  and  estimate  the  arguments  without  a  knowledge  of  their 
exact  meaning.  It  was  sometimes  said  that,  though  the  benefit  of  Latin 
training  should  be  considered,  it  was  not  certain  that  the  same  benefit 
might  not  be  secured  through  some  other  study.  But  here  was  some- 
thing, and  something  vital  to  culture,  which  nothing  else  could  effect. 
The  roots  of  all  scientific,  historical  and  philosophical  criticism  are 
found,  for  the  English  speaking  nations,  in  the  Latin  tongue.  All  the 
growth  of  our  western  thought,  in  the  highest  realms  of  thought,  has 
been  along  these  living  lines.  There  is  no  other  possible  way  of  intro- 
ducing a  boy  to  the  word  of  learning  and  scholarly  thought,  but  by 
teaching  him  the  dialect  spoken  therein  ;  no  other  novitiate  which  will 
make  him  "  of  the  guild  of  the  thinkers,"  no  other  process  by  which  his 
manhood  (which  is  Saxon)  can  be  humanized  (which  is  Latin).  Presi- 
dent Raymond  thought  this  historic  relation  of  Latin  to  philosophical 
thought  a  far  more  important  consideration  than  any  mere  numerical 

32 
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proposition,  and  that  this  alone  must  make  it  forever  the  sheet-anchor 
of  sound  education. 

Principal  Cavert  urged  that  while  Anglo-Saxon  furnishes  our  common 
words  and  prevails  in  the  nursery,  it  is  proposed  to  make  children  into 
men,  and  this  is  to  he  done  largely  hy  the  use  and  discipline  of  Latin. 

After  further  discussion,  in  the  course  of  which  President  Raymond 
used  the  term  work  by  way  of  illustration.  Regent  Hale  asked  what 
word  of  the  Latin  expresses  the  idea  of  work^  as  we  understand  it 

President  Raymond  said  the  Romans  never  rose  to  the  sublime  idea 
of  work,  which  may  be  characterized  as  an  American  idea,  eepeciallT 
appropriate  to  this  centennial  year. 

Professor  Cornelius  M.  O'Leary,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  of  Manhattan  College, 

read  a  paper  entitle.d  '^  Aphasia  in  Relation  to  Language  and  Thought.*' 

The  paper  stated  that  this  disease  came  to  be  fully  known  onlv  within 
a  short  time.  Aphasia,  said  the  doctor,  is  a  disease  of  the  bram  which 
impairs  the  power  of  speech,  the  memory  of  words  and  their  co-ordina- 
tion in  speech.  He  contended  that  the  ascertainment  of  the  true  nature 
of  this  trouble  is  well  calculated  to  help  the  solution  of  the  problem 
whether  speech  is  independent  of  language.  Messrs.  Max  Mailer  and 
Professor  Whitney  most  strongly  incline  now  to  materially  opposite 
views.  MuUer  say^s  that  without  language  there  can  be  no  thought ; 
whereas  Prof.  Whitney  mafintains  that  the  two  are  most  widely  separ- 
ated. Many  of  the  most  eminent  physiologists  in  Europe  and  this 
country  have  turned  their  attention  to  the  localization  of  the  faculty  of 
speech,  and  out  of  541  cases  reported,  513  regard  the  left  anterior  con- 
volution of  the  brain.  This  supposed  and  the  centre  of  ideation  being 
differently  located,  the  question  arises  whether  the  seat  of  speech  func- 
tion being  injured,  the  intellect  can  still  continue  to  perform  its  work. 
If  it  cannot,  it  is  evident  that  Muller's  opinion  is  correct,  that  there  can 
be  language  without  speech.  The  experiments  all  point  in  this  direc- 
tion, so  that  the  conclusion  reached  by  Dr.  O'Leary,  is  that  aphasia 
amply  proves  that  language  is  the  instrument  of  thought. 

Dr.  Wilson  of  Cornell  University,  remarked  that  he  did  not  intend  to 
discuss  the  subject  at  length.    These  investigations  into  the  physiology 

■ 

of  the  brain  are  very  important  for  the  influence  they  will  doubtless 

exert  on  the  psychology  of  the  mind.  He  had  no  doubt  that  the  results 
would  compel  both  the  students  of  physiology,  who  pursue  the  merely 
material  phenomena,  and  the  students  of  mental  science,  who  look 
merely  on  the  mental  side,  to  change  their  views  and  their  phraseology. 
Each  will  modify  the  views  of  the  other.  I  wish  chiefly  to  caution  stu- 
dents in  this  department  against  accepting  too  hastily  the  doctrine  of 
the  localization  of  specific  classes  of  mental  phenomena  with  special 
parts  of  the  brain  —  the  hemispheres  I  mean.  There  is  I  think  just  now 
a  little  too  much  tendency  in  that  direction.  I  think,  however,  there  is 
already  a  beginning  of  a  reaction.  I  doubt  whether  we  shall  succeed  in 
thus  localizing  them.  Brown-Sequard  has  expressed  doubts  about  the 
inferences  which  Ferrier  has  drawn  from  his  experiments  and  obfierva- 
tions.     And  in  fact  I  learn  that  Ferrier  has  begun  to  doubt  them  him- 
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self.  BrowD-Sequard  says  he  has  known  cases  in  which  disease  began 
on  the  left  side  of  the  brain,  where  the  faculty  of  speech  is  located,  with 
aphasia,  then  speech  returned  and  disease  attacked  the  corresponding 
convolutions  on  the  ri^ht  side,  with  aphasia  again;  but  finally  the  pow^r 
of  speech  was  regained  and  the  disease  proceeded  until  both  the  anterior 
lobes  were  destroyed,  atid  yet  the  power  of  speech  continued  after  the 
loss  of  th(5se  parts  or  convolutions  to  which  the  power  of  speech  has 
been  assigned  had  become  complete. 

Principal  Aaron  White,  A.  M.,  of  Canastota  Union  School,  read  a 
paper  on  "  Land  Surveying  as  Practiced  in  the  State  of  New  York." 

The  subject  is  'introduced  by  an  allusion  to  the  rights  of  the  good 
citizen  at  home.  Land  surveying  defines  and  guards  the  boundaries  of 
the  homestead.  What  is  to  be  said  belong  chiefly  to  the  country  and 
not  to  the  city.  The  method  is  briefly  noticed,  also  the  instruments  and 
the  record;  then  a  comparison  is  made  between  the  work  of  the  "  origi- 
nal *'  surveyor  and  the  work  required  of  those  who  follow  him  in  these 
times.  The  greater  part  of  tbe  paper  is  made  up  by  presenting,  in 
detail,  the  causes  of  uncertainty  in  retracing  old  -  lines.  The  original 
work  was  quite  imperfect,  no  attention  paid  to  the  "  variation,"  loose 
chaining,  hilly  ground,  haste  in  the  work  —  fifteen  miles  per  day  —  and 
no  reviews.  Nature  of  the  monuments  perishable,  nearly  all  now  gone, 
insufficiency  of  descriptions  in  deed  of  conveyance,  field  notes  wanting. 

In  conclusion,  some  suggestions  were  made  as  to  the  remedies  for  this 
unfortunate  condition  of  affairs.  The  sovereign  power  of  the  State 
mast  provide  the  remedies.  The  work  of  surveying  should  be  done  by 
competent  persons,  having  authority  to  decide,  on  the  spot,  all  questions 
relating  to  boundary  lines.  The  State  must  furnish  a  system  of  perma- 
nent monuments  ;  must  establish  a  scientific  method  of  surveying,  and 
must  see  to  it  that  conveyances,  when  recorded,  shall  clearly  describe 
the  property  to  be  conveyed.  This  paper  is  not  presented  as  a  thorough 
discussion,  but  is  designed  to  awaken  attention  and  to  provoke  ^'  inves- 
tigation." 


Evening  Session  —  8  o'clock. 

Instructor  W.  W.  Dawley,  A.  M.,  of  Amsterdam  Academy,  read  a 

paper  on  "  School  Supervision  and  State  Aid." 

Tbe  paper  shows  some  of  the  patent  and  lamentable  defects  in  our 
supervising  offices,  and  suggests  to  modify  the  present  system  by  the 
abolishment  of  the  State  superintendent's  office  and  the  creation  of  a 
single  bod^  which  should  control  common  and  normal  schools,  as  well 
as  academies.  School  commissioners  should  be  appointed  by  the  super- 
visors of  each  county,  subject  to  the  supervising  board  proper,  and 
should  be  paid  by  a  county  tax  per  day  for  time  actually  employed  in 
school  affairs.  Academies  should  receive  State  aid,  equally  with  normal 
schools.  They  are  supplying  common  school  teachers  and  doin^  equally 
laudable  work.  Normal  schools  are  local  and  should  not  receive  more 
than  any  other  institutions  doing  the  same  work.  State  aid  should  go 
where  it  can  effect  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number.  Normal 
school  graduates  do  not  teach  in  common  schools,  nor  in  this  State  as  a 
general  rule:  hence,  those  institutions  should  receive  aid  which  supply 
common  school  instructors. 
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Principal  Isaac  O.  Best,  A.  M.,  of  Clinton  Grammar  School,  read  a 
paper  on  "  Instruction  in  Vocal  Music,"  after  which  the  Convocation 
adjourned  at  9.30  o'clock,  to-morrow  morning. 


SECOND  DAY. 

Thursday —  9.30  o'clock,  a.  m. 

Vice-Chancellor  Benedict  called  the  Convocation,  to  order  at  9.30 
o'clock,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Martin  led  in  the  use  of  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

Principal  M.  P.  Cavert,  A.  M.,  of  Rhinebeck  Union  School,  read  a 
paper  on  "  Prizes  in  Schools  as  usually  Distributed." 

Mr.  Cavert  said  in  substance — Your  speaker  is  fuUv  aware  that  there 
are  at  least  two  opinions  on  the  subject  of  giving  prizes  in  schools,  and 
that  each  has  its  advocates;  he  also  has  some  appreciation  of  the  difficul- 
ties by  which  the  discussion  of  the  subject  is  surrounded.  That  both 
parties  are  right  is  not  very  probable.  Much  of  the  difficulty,  doubt- 
less, lies  in  confounding  one  thing  with  another — in  assuming  analogies 
where  none  exist,  and  in  making  no  distinction  between  emulation  and 
selfish  ambition — between  a  system  of  rewards  and  a  system  of  prizes. 
We  are  to  discuss  "  prizes  as  usually  distributed." 

How  then  is  the  distribution  usually  made  ?  Why,  generally,  to  him 
who  shall  exhibit  the  highest  grade  of  scholarship  in  one  or  more 
departments  of  learning,  or  to  him  whose  conduct  shall  be  least  excep- 
tional, something  which,  above  everybody  else,  he  may  cany  off  as  a 
prize ;  and  not  to  aU  who  shall  acquit  themselves  weU^  a  rewara. 

To  this  practice  there  are  many  and  grave  objections ;  and  yet  we 
find  men  of  honesty,  learning^  and  talent,  who  thmk  the  practice  com- 
mendable and  defensible.  For  the  purpose  of  gathering  the  general 
opinion  of  the  schools,  the  following  questions  were  sent  to  sixty-five 
coUegea  and  universities  in  twenty-eight  different  States: 

1.  What  is  the  money  value  of  all  the  prizes  that  may  be  given  in 
your  institution  in  a  single  year  ? 

2.  Do  the  majority  in  any  class  strive  to  gain  the  prize  ? 

3.  Whatever  the  number  at  the  beginning,  how  much  does  that  num- 
ber diminish,  as  the  time  for  awarding  the  prize  approaches  ? 

4.  Are  students  apt  to  neglect  one  study  in  order  that  they  may  gain 
a  prize  in  another  ? 

5.  Are  jealousies  and  animosities  and  charges  of  unfairness  and  injus- 
tice apt  to  grow  out  of  these  contests  ? 

6.  Do  those  who  win  the  prizes,  as  a  rule,  afterwards  distinguish 
themselves  in  those  particular  departments  in  which  their  prizes  were 
won? 

7.  Do  they  distinguish  themselves  in  other  departments,  and  in  prac- 
tical life,  above  the  majority  of  their  fellows  ? 

8.  Weighing  all  the  pros  and  cons,  would  you  advise  the  founding  of 
prizes  in  schools  where  they  do  not  exist  ? 

9.  Would  a  general  statute,  authorizing  a  change  of  the  John  Doe 
medal  or  prize  endowment  to  the  John  Doe  Library  endowment,  bc- 
desirable  ? 
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Omitting  the  answers  to  the  first  question  and  taking  the  others  in  the 
order  of  their  numbers,  the  answers  were: 

2.  Seventeen  colleges  answer  No,  and  two  answer  Yes. 

3.  A  large  majority  report  a  diminution. 

4.  Eleven  answer  Yes,  seven  answer  No. 

5.  Ten  answer  Yes,  eight  answer  No. 

6.  Ten  answer  No,  five  answer  Yes. 

7.  Eleven  answer  No,  four  answer  Yes. 

8.  Twenty-three  answer  No,  six  answer  Yes. 

9.  Eight  iTew  York  colleges  answer  Yes,  one  answers  No. 

Mr.  Cavert  gave  the  answers  in  full  to  several  of  the  circulars,  a  num- 
ber of  letters  accompanying  the  answers;  or,  in  place  thereof,  three  let- 
ters advocating  prizes,  used  on  a  former  occasion,  and  then  proceeded 
with  a  somewnat  elaboi*ate  argument  against  prizes  in  schools  as  gene- 
rally distributed,  and  closed  with  the  following  summary: 

1.  The  prize  system  stimulates  the  few  and  fails  to  stimulate  the 
many.    On  this  point  its  advocates  and  opponents  generally  agree. 

2.  It  acts  unfavorably  upon  the  majority,  either  through  discourage- 
ment or  neglect,  or  botn;  and,  hence,  intellectual  harm. 

3.  It  precludes  the  successful  employment  of  those  higher  and  worthier 
motives  which  affect  man  as  a  moral  and  social  being,  whose  right  em- 
ployment better  fits  him  for  a  true  and  noble  life. 

4.  It  operates  unfavorably  upon  the  competitors  themselves,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  well-known  law,  that  a  growth  produced  by  unnatural  and 
extraordinary  stimulus  is  abnormal  and  unhealthy. 

5.  It  has  a  strong  If  not  a  legitimate  tendency  to  unpleasant  rivalries, 
to  envyings,  enmities,  jealousies  and  hates. 

6.  It  develops  and  fosters  selfishness  and  pride,  never  agreeable  or 
desirable  in  social  life. 

7.  It  ignores  truth  and  justice  in  its  assumption  of  equalities,  where, 
by  God's  own  fiat,  equalities  do  not  exist. 

The  subject  of  Principal  Cavert's  paper  was  discussed  by  Dr.  B, 
N.  Martin,  Presidents  Raymond  and  Anderson,  Prof.  D.  S.  Martin  and 
Principals  Bradley  and  Curtiss. 

Professor  Martin  observed  that  the  paper  just  read  was  original  and 

valuable,  and  called  up  many  important  questions.    Without  adopting 

all  the  views  presented  in  it,  there  were  many  of  much  importance.  For 
himself,  and  for  the  institution  with  which  he  was  connected,  he  could 
say  that  an  experience  of  some  years  in  a  free  use  of  the  prize  system 
had  impressed  the  faculty  with  a  general  distrust  of  it.  We  have  found 
that  it  practically  discourages  the  great  body  of  students.  They  cannot 
compete  for  prizes  with  the  few  who  are  favored,  by  high  adaptation  or 
by  peculiar  culture  in  certain  departments,  and,  therefore,  they  quietly 
sink  down  into  a  contented  obscurity.  Moreover,  those  who  are  thus 
favored  by  happy  adaptations  are  tempted  to  neglect  their  general  cul- 
ture, and  seek  eminence  in  some  specific  department.  Prizes  bad,  within 
his  knowledge,  been  bestowed  upon  students  highly  developed  in  a  par- 
ticular direction,  but  unworthy  of  being. recognized  as  our  most  merito- 
rious pupils.  For  these  and  similar  reasons,  the  whole  prize  system,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  had  been  abandoned  in  the  University  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  and  the  funds  appropriated  to  it  had  been  devoted  to  fel- 
lowships, given  to  those  students  who  had  shown  the  most  satisfactory 
diligence  and  success  in  their  general  studies. 
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Dr.  Anderson,  of  Rochester  University,  remarked  that  the  difficulties 

which  Dr.  Martin  suggested,  arising  from  the  neglect  of  the  curriculum 

generally  in  order  to  study  for  prizes,  might  be  obviated  by  providing 
that  no  student  whose  standing  in  all  the  studies  of  the  college  or  academy 
course  is  not  exceptionally  high,  should  be  permitted  to  enter  into  com- 

Eetition  for  prizes  at  all.     He  remarked  that  m  the  institution  with  which 
e  is  connected  this  method  had  been  practiced  with  success. 

Principal  Bradley,  of  the  Albany  High  School,  said  that  while  he  con- 
curred in  much  which  was  contained  in  the  last  paper,  he  thought  it  was 

open  to  one  very  serious  criticism,  in  that  it  offered  no  substitute  for  the 
prizes  and  medals  to  which  objection  was  made.  Now  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  men  to  act  without  motives.  Place  great  motives  before  them 
and  they  will  achieve  wonders;  withdraw  those  motives  and  their  efforts 
will  cease.  How  illogical,  then,  to  expect  the  best  results  in  school  work 
and  yet  deprive  the  pupil  of  all  such  motives  as  are  held  out  to  the  man 
in  active  life.  A  paper  of  the  character  of  the  onejust  read  should  pro- 
pose some  substitute  for  the  prizes  objected  to.  He  fose  to  suggest  a 
mode  of  arousing  and  stimulating  ambition  in  school  which  he  hadfound 
very  effective  and  satisfactory.  Let  each  recitation  and  other  school 
exercise  be  marked  on  a  uniform  scale,  and  let  these  marks  be  averaged 
and  published  onoe  a  term  or  once  a  year,  ranking  the  various  classes 
from  highest  to  lowest,  in  the  order  of  their  merit,  as  shown  by  the  gen- 
eral average.  Such  a  method  stimulates  not  only  the  best,  but  every 
scholar  in  the  class. 

President  Ra3rmond,  of  Vassar  College,  called  attention  to  the  practi- 
cal difficulty  in  the  application  of  these  different  theories,  growing  out 

of  the  wide  variety  of  character  with  which  the  college  or  the  academy 
has  to  deal.  There  will  be  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  theoretical 
superiority  of  the  motives  which  have  been  emphasized  in  the  paper  just 
read  —  the  aense  of  duty,  the  excellence  of  knowledge,  and  the  natural 
rewards  that  lie  along  the  course  of  a  noble  life,  here  and  hereafter.  Bat 
the  difficulty  is  to  make  this  motive  practically  effective  on*  the  undevel- 
oped youth,  whom  it  is  our  business  to  take  where  they  are  and  to  train 
them  up  to  what  they  ought  to  be. 

In  almost  every  school  of  one  or  more  hundred  boys  and  youn^  men, 
you  will  find  almost  every  grade  of  moral  intelligence  and  sensibility, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest;  and  a  great  varietv  of  motives  must  he 
used  in  order  to  reach  all.  The  true  rule  for  the  educator  is  to  make  use 
of  every  legitimate  motive,  according  to  the  necessity  of  the  individual 
cases,  but  always  in  such  a  way  that  the  lower  shall  not  interfere  with 
the  action  of  the  higher,  and  especially  that  the  moral  progress  and 
growth  of  the  school  shall  not  be  arrested  and  held  back.  For  this  is  a 
matter  of  growth  in  schools,  as  in  communities.  Time  was,  when  in  all 
the  great  schools  of  Christendom  the  birch  rod  and  the  school  horse  on 
which  the  culprit  was  straddled  for  the  more  convenient  application  of 
what  was  then  thought  to  be  the  fundan%erU(d  motive,  were  necessary 
articles  of  school  furniture.  And  there  are  still  boys  in  school  so  low  in 
organization  or  development  as  to  need  this  motive  in  order  to  wake 
up  higher  ones.  But  schools  are  fast  growing  away  from  the  use  of  the 
rod,  because  the  general  moral  feeling  in  our  boys  and  young  men  has 
been  raised  to  such  a  point  as  to  make  it  needless  and  hurtful  to  recog- 
nize it  as  a  desirable  school  motive.    Appeals  to  emulation  and  the  love 
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of  approbation  and  distinction  by  prizes,  rolls  of  honor,  etc.,  are  far 
higher,  but  confessedly  not  the  highest.  These  are  natural  feelings  and 
may  co-operate  with  higher,  and  be  used  to  lead  the  young  up  to  higher. 
Employ  them  for  that  purpose,  but  at  the  same  time  teach  the  young 
aspirant  that  there  are  nobler  affections,  and  that  it  is  nobler  to  be  gov- 
erned by  them.  '  Maintain  your  systems  of  competition  for  prizes  and 
honor,  but  so  administer  them  as  to  educate  your  pupils  and  your  schools 
out  of  them.  The  speaker  thought  that  the  moral  sense  of  our  commu- 
nity and  of  our  best  schools  and  colleges  is  already  considerably  farther 
advanced  than  is  generally  suspected,  and  that  it  is  often  the  authority 
of  the  college  which  continues  to  rely  on  the  priae  system,  more  than 
anjr  prevailing  respect  among  the  students  themselves,  for  the  system 
which  sustains  an<].  gives  it  effect. 

The  speaker  referred  to  some  passages  in  his  own  experience,  in  the 

Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute,  as  confirming  this  conviction. 

Pro£  D.  S.  Martin  said  that  he  would  simply  add,  that  in  the  institu- 
tion which  he  represented  (Rutgers'  Female  College)  there  is  no  system 
of  prizes,  and  he  rejoiced  that  it  is  so.  The  difficulty  arising  from  emu- 
lation and  jealousy  among  students,  and  the  almost  impossibility  of 
judging  wisely  and  truly  between  competitors,  render  the  whole  system, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  speaker,  and  he  believed  he  could  witness  for 
his  colleagues,  unhappy  and  undesirable.  Furthermore,  it  is  entirely 
needless.  All  students  who  cannot  be  reached  by  the  sense  of  duty  and 
of  honor,  by  pride  of  scholarship  and  by  conscience,  simply  drop  out  of 
Rutgers'  college  and  do  not  go  on  and  graduate.  Those  who  do  thus 
pass  through  the  course,  pass  through  it  usually  with  diligence  and 
honor,  and  graduate  with  high  standing.  He  had  no  question,  that  if 
the  marking  system  and  the  honors  at  commencement,  which  are  still 
retained  in  the  college,  were  wholly  done  away,  the  result  wpuld  be 
quite  unchanged.  He  could  not  speak  regarding  young  pupils  and 
academies,  but  such  was  his  firm  conviction  from  all  his  own  experience. 

Dr.  Anderson  further  remarked  that  many  who  deprecate  emulation 
in  schools  forget  that  man  has  been  created  with  susceptibility  to  vari- 
ous kinds  and  gradations  of  motive.  It  does  not  follow  because  a  man 
is  desirous  of  office  or  army  promotion,  that  he  is  therefore  exclusively 
selfish  or  unpatriotic.  These  motives  act  like  parallel  forces  in  physics, 
tending  in  the  same  direction.  A  man  may  be  ambitious  in  the  good 
sense  and  conscientious  at  the  same  time.  God  did  not  make  a  mistake 
in  the  creation  and  constitution  of  man.  Prizes  in  schools  are  simply 
an  application  of  the  law  of  natural  selection  which  prevails  throughout, 
human  society.  Society  gives  for  success  in  all  departments  of  life. 
An  army  in  which  no  prizes  in  the  way  of  promotion  for  distinguished 
ability  or  bravery,  would  be  demoralized  at  once.  Every  French  soldier 
under  the  old  Empire  was  said  to  carry  a  marshal's  baton  in  his  knap- 
sack. The  possibility  of  attaining  the  prize  of  promotion  made  every 
soldier  a  hero,  developed  his  intelligence  and  strengthened  his  character. 
The  system  has  since  been  introduced  into  almost  all  the  armies  of  the 
civilized  world.  Under  proper  care  and  supervision  prizes  may  be  made 
healthful  and  are  consistent  with  the  growth  of  moral  character. 

Principal  Curtiss  of  Sodus  Academy,  said  he  believed  that  in  every 
employment  of  life,  prizes  favorably  promote  tlie  interests  involved. 
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In  connty  fairs,  in  all  business  of  peace  or  war,  there  are  induoements 
to  honorable  exertion  by  way  of  prizes  or  titles  or  honor.  Promotion 
in  the  army  makes  many  a  man  a  renowned  hero  who  otherwise  would 
be  a  coward  or  deserter.  In  school  many  a  student  becomes  eminent 
who  would  fritter  away  his  whole  time  in  idleness,  were  it  not  for  the 
hope  of  jpublic  distinction.  The  fact  that  teachers  could  not  discrimi- 
nate in  giving  prizes  is  a  fault  in  teachers,  not  in  a  system.  Even  the 
Regents  foster  the  prize  system  by  selecting  one  or  more  of  the  most 
worthy  teachers  in  the  State  and  conferring  the  degree,  at  each  Convo- 
cation, of  Ph.  D.  Do  every  thing  honorable  to  awaken  and  promote 
emulation^  but  do  not  allow  sluggishness  and  stolid  indolence. 

A  paper  on  the  ^^  Endowment  of  Higher  Institutions  for  Education  of 
Women,"  by  Prof.  Henry  J.  Van  Lennep,  D.  D.,  of  Ingham  University, 
was  read  by  Mrs.  Van  Lennep. 
The  following  is  an  abstract  of  Dr.  Van  Lennep's  paper : 
The  condition  of  woman  is  a -correct  criterion  of  civilization;  the  pro- 
vision we  make  for  her  education,  and  particularly  the  fact  that  many 

of  our  higher  schools  are  open  to  her,  entitle  us  to  a  high  place  among 
the  nations.  But  the  higher  education  of  women,  and  all  which  is 
usually  imparted  after  the  age  of  fifteen,  cannot  advantageously  be  car- 
ried on  in  connection  with  the  other  sex.  Public  sentiment  is  opposed 
to  it;  only  2,000  pupils  attend  the  higher  mixed  schools,  while  16,000 
prefer  the  more  expensive  education  which  excludes  the  other  sex.  This 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  number  of  women  who  enjoy  the  benefit 
of  a  higher  education  bears  no  adequate  proportion  to  that  of  the  men. 
The  latter  exclusively  possess  587  institutions  and  have  51,790  students, 
while  the  women  have  18,465  pupils  in  all,  and  possess  bat  244  schools. 
After  46<^uc^^°g  professional  schools,  the  capital  invested  in  men's 
schools  is  forty  millions  against  eleven  millions  in  the  girl's  schools ; 
while  the  former  had  in  1874  an  income  of  three  millions  and  the  latter 
of  thirty-three  thousand,  or  as  eighty- two  to  one!  The  evils  of  this 
state  of  things  are  very  great;  they  can  be  removed  only  by  a  suitable 
endowment  of  the  schools  for  women,  and  this  depends  upon  the  good 
will  of  the  public. 

Dr.  Joseph  E.  King,  6f  Fort  Edward,  desired  to  emphasize  one  thought 

of  the  paper,  viz.,  its  painfully  just  arraignment  of  our  time,  in  its  almost 

total  neglect  to  provide  higher  education,  and  make  it  accessible  to  pre- 
cisely that  class  of  young  women  who  most  desire  it,  deserve  it,  and 
need  it,  the  daughters  of  clergymen,  of  teachers,  and  of  oUier  profes- 
sional and  educated  men  with  slender  incomes. 

The  fault  of  the  time  is,  not  that  they  who  are  able  to  pay  for  it,  the 
.  prosperous  merchant,  the  speculator,  and  the  man  of  inherited  wealth, 
cannot  procure  the  "highest  education  for  their  daughters,  if  they  shaU 
happen  to  desire  it;  but  that,  while  the  great  colleges  of  New  York 
and  New  England,  by  virtue  of  special  endowments,  scholai'ships  and 
prizes,  open  their  doors  to  the  moneyless  young  man  who  knocks  thereat, 
provided  only  he  has  manly  ambition  and  manly  character,  the  money- 
less young  woman,  however  ambitious  or  gifted,  is  practically  excluded. 

Not  a  few  of  the  gentlemen  sitting  in  this  Convocation,  gentlemen 
now  recognized  as  successful  and  influential  educators  themselves,  know 
by  experience  that  the  best  education  our  colleges  afibrd  can  he  com- 
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ma^ided  by  resolute  young  men  ;  what  with  the  liberal  provisions  of  the 
colleges,  the  superior  compensation  allowed  for  the  services  of  male 
teachers  in  the  winter  schools,  and  the  opportunities  open  to  young  men 
for  remunerative  occupations  in  the  summer  vacations. 

The  problem,  how  an  energetic  young  man  without  means  can  be 
educated,  has  often  been  successfully  solved,  and  that  too  without  hum- 
bling his  manhood  or  any  service  of  ^'  dust  and  ashes."  What  true 
statesmanship  is  now  loudly  called  upon  to  provide  is,  that  at  least  cor- 
responding advantages  and  opportunities  should  be  provided  for  youns 
women.  Let  the  attention  of  generous  minded  men  of  wealth  be  called 
to  this  need,  and  let  them  be  urged  to  supply  it. 

The  question  of  co-education,  or  education  apart,  so  temperately  dis- 
cussed by  the  paper,  may  be  safely  left  to  settle  itself  by  the  test  of 
experience. 

President  Cowles,  of  the  Elmira  Female  College,  said:  Mr.  Chancellor, 

I  have  the  honor  to  represent  the  first  fully  chartered  female  college  in 

this  country.  Twenty-one  years  ago  the  Legislature  gave  a  charter  to 
the  Elmira  Female  College,  but  with  great  hesitation  and  in  the  face  of 
strong  prejudice  and  some  ridicule.  It  was  supposed  by  some  that  it 
was  a  new  department  in  the  interest  of  social  radicalism  and  women's 
rights.  Yet  there  were  some  strong  friends  who  gave  the  new  movement 
their  fullest  and  strongest  sympathy.  But  we  met  this  great  difficulty. 
A  female  college  was  at  once  brought  into  somewhat  humiliating  con- 
trast with  older  and  richer  institutions  which  had  a  growth  of  several 
generations.  Colleges  a  hundred  years  ago  were  alike  comparatively 
feeble.  They  took  many  years  to  gain  a  respectable  standing.  They 
were  long  in  coming  up  to  the  resources  and  literary  rank  of  several  of 
our  present  female  collies,  but  now  these  colleges  for  women  are  in 
contrast  with  colossal  institutions  which  have  forgotten  their  own 
infancy. 

This  vast  disparity  of  resources  so  forciblv  presented  in  the  paper  we 
have  just  heard,  is,  1  believe,  a  profound  mistake,  and  one  fraught  with 
great  danger  for  the  future.  We  must  not  allow,  in  the  education  of 
society,  one  sex  to  get  too  far  away  from  the  other.  It  will  be  a  sad 
misfortune  to  allow  educated  men  to  lose  respect  for  the  education  of 
women.  The  college  for  women  should  be  so  noble  and  strong,  so 
thorough  and  so  ample  in  means  that  it  shall  not  be  sneered  at  as  if  it 
is  only  a  make  believe  and  feeble  imitation  of  a  college.  It  may  seem 
enthusiastic  or  ultra,  yet  it  is  my  sober  conviction  that  it  would  be  far 
better  for  society,  better  for  the  intellectual  growth  of  the  race,  better 
for  perpetuity  and  increase  of  religious  institutions,  if  this  disparity  of 
endowments  for  the  sexes  were  reversed.  Educated  mothers  will  do 
more  for  the  filling  of  our  male  colleges  with  well  prepared  students 
than  all  the  museums  and  libraries  and  endowments  put  together.  The 
colleges  for  women  in  this  State  afe  still  in  their  infancy,  except  Yassar, 
which  sprung,  like  Miner^'a,  from  the  head  of  Jove,  full  armed  and 
equipped  for  her  mission.  They  well  deserve  the  attention  of  generous 
men  and  especially  generous  women  to  give  them  the  means  which  shall 
give  them  a  full  unquestionable  rank  by  the  side  of  our  highest  and  best 
colleges. 

Vice-President  Russel,  of  Cornell  University,  expressed  his  entire 
sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  the  paper.     When  we  consider  that  the 
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girls  who  are  asking  for  a  higher  education  are  to  be  the  mothers  of  the 

men  who  are  to  carry  on  our  nation  and  our  civilization,  the  whole 

question  is  decided.  It  is  too  late  now  to  discuss  the  right  of  woman 
to  the  best  education.  If  any  are  to  be  educated  it  should  be  those 
who  are  to  transmit  their  intellectuality  and  improvability  to  the  next 
generation.  But  when  there  are  so  many  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion already  existing,  why  demand  more  ?  When  there  are  abundant 
buildings  aiid  apparatus  and  libraries  already,  why  not  use  them? 
Because  there  are  not  in  them  provisions  for  the  branches  which  women 
wish  to  follow.  Then  give  to  these  existing  collesres  the  money  which 
new  buildings  and  duplicate  apparatus  and  duplicate  libraries  would 
require  and  enable  these  institutions  to  add  to  the  number  of  their  pro- 
fessors and  of  the  branches  of  leanning,  and  to  multiply  the  variety  of 
studies  which  women  find  necessary.  The  fact  that  branches  usually 
pursned  by  men  only  are  there  taught  is  certainly  no  objection.  Some 
women  even  may  occasionally  need  them.  At  Cornell  there  are  two 
ladies  from  different  parts  of  the  State  who  are  studying  architecture. 
Another  lady,  daughter  of  a  man  who  has  a  farm  of  250  acres,  is  study- 
ing agriculture,  because  she  knows  that  one  day  she  may  have  to  man- 
age that  farm.  Is  there  any  possible  motive  of  delicacy  or  taste  or 
common  sense  which  should  forbid  these  women  learning  the  things 
which  they  wish  to  use  in  their  future  support  ?  The  fact  that  students 
in  civil  engineering  and  in  mechanic  arts  pursue  the  highest  mathe- 
matics, presents  no  objection  to  women  who  desire  the  highest  mathe- 
tical  education.  They  attend  the  professor.  What  the  other  members 
of  the  class  are  doing  is  immaterial.  The  fiact  that  men  are  provided 
for  does  not  compel  women  to  follow  those  studies  unless  they  wish  to 
do  so,  and  certainly  is  no  reason  for  keeping  them  out  of  the  institntion. 
Only  strengthen  the  existing  colleges  and  enable  theni  to  add  such  a 
variety  of  studied  that  the  taste  and  ability  and  desires  of  all  may  be 
met,  and  the  advantages  of  the  higher  education  will  be  open  to  those 
who  are  asking  for  it. 

President  Raymond  said  he  was  not  surprised  that  the  able  represen- 
tative of  Cornell  discerning  clearly  the  claims  of  women  to  the  amplest 

provisions  for  higher  education,  could  see  no  necessity  for  making  such 
provisions  any  where  else  than  at  Ithaca.  But  some  of  us  are  more 
favorably  situated  for  answering  his  question  on  that  point.  Without 
expressing  any  opinion  of  his  own  on  the  comparative  advantages  of  the 
mixed  and  the  separate  system  for  the  higher  education  of  women, 
President  Raymond  referred  to  the  existence  of  a  wide-spread  prefer- 
ence in  the  community  —  call  it  prejudice,  if  you  please,  it  has  none  the 
less  a  controlling  power  over  a  multitude  of  minds  —  in  favor  of  insti- 
tutions for  young  women  where  they  could  be  surrounded  by  conditions 
and  placed  upon  curricula  specifically  adapted  to  their  wants,  and  pro- 
vided with  those  home-like  protections  and  comforts  which  would  recon- 
cile parents  and  friends  to  their  entering  upon  protracted  courses  of 
study.  Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  these  feelings  exist  and  are  likely  to 
exist  for  a  long  time  to  come,  necessitating  the  maintenance  of  such 
colleges  as  Elmira,  Yassar  and  Smith,  and  making  their  adequate  endow- 
ment a  matter  of  public  interest.  Some  of  us  believe,  quite  irrespective 
of  our  theoretical  opinions  on  co-education,  that  the  educational  wants 
of  young  women  are,  for  the  present  at  least,  likely  to  be  better  appre- 
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elated  and  cared  for  in  such  institutions,  than  in  colleges  and  universi- 
ties founded,  officered  and  managed  entirely  by  men  and  for  men,  and 
where  the  girls  are  merely  let  in  at  a  side  door  and  permitted  to  sit 
down  at  the  end  of  the  bench  and  pick  up  the  crumbs  that  fall  from 
their  brothers'  table. 

Speaking  for  Vassar,  President  Raymond  said  Amen  to  all  that  had 
been  urged  in  behalf  of  "  Scholarships  for  poor  girls,"  and  endowments 
in  any  form  whatever  and  in  any  place,  which  would  aid  >o  bring  the 
means  of  the  highest  possible  culture  within  the  reach  of  every  young 
woman  in  the  land,  who  had  brains  to  be  cultivated  and  a  desire  to 
educate  them  for  the  service  of  science  and  the  good  of  men.  He 
believed  this  to  be  an  educational  desideratum,  second  to  none  in  import- 
ance at  the  present  moment. 

Professor  Selah  Howell,  A.  M.,  of  the  Christian  Biblical  Institute,  at 
Stanf  ordville,  Dutchess  county,  read  a  paper  on  "  History  in  its  Rela- 
tions to  Practical  Life." 

The  paper  set  forth : 

1 .  The  importance  of  wise  preparations  for  the  grave  duties  of  life. 

2.  The  fact  that  in  our  hurry  we  have  forgotten  that,  though  zeal  is 
commendable,  zeal  tempered  by  wisdom  is  safer. 

3.  The  practical  man  has  usurped  the  place  of  the  thinker. 

4.  History,  eminently  a  ()ractital  subject,  is  nevertheless  practically 
ignored. 

5.  The  time  is  not  far  off  when  it  (history)  will  occupy  much  of  the 
time  now  eiven  to  chemistry  and  physics. 

6.  America  cannot  afford  to  escnew  the  world's  history.  She  has  too 
much  at  stake. 

Y.  Practically  speaking,  the  study  of  history  is  the  study  of  human 
nature. 

8.  The  universality  of  the  necessity  for  historical  study  from  the  very 
nature  and  scope  of  the  subject. 

9.  History  shows  us  plainly  that  any  growth  other  than  symmetrical 
growth  is  dangerous. 

10.  History  helps  us  to  know  ourselves.  It  induces  modesty.  It  con- 
nects with  all  humanity.  It  centralizes  the  great  truth :  '^  There  is  a 
Divinity  that  shapes  our  ends,  rough  hew  them  as  we  will." 

Professor  Daniel  S.  Martin,  of  Rutgers  Female  College,  observed 

that  he  sympathized  strongly  with  the  paper  just  read  in  many  of  its 

aspects,  and  he  had  no  question  that  all  present  would  recognize  the 
claim  of  history  to  a  very  high  and  important  place  in  college  educa- 
tion. But  there  is  one  point  in  the  paper  to  which  he  wished  to  call 
attention,  viz.,  the  claim  made  for  history  that  it  has  a  great  moral  effect 
and  leads  men  to  see  God.  His  own  views  had  long  since  led  him  to 
believe  that  no  intellectual  study  merely,  has,  of  necessity,  any  moral 
influence.  The  serious  and  theistic  mind  certainly  finds  history  to  be  — 
as  the  late  Professor  Dean  of  Albany,  called  it — "God  teaching  by 
example."  But  in  the  hands  of  such  writers  as  Mr,  Buckle  or  the  emi- 
nent author  of  the  work  on  the  "  Intellectual  Development  of  Europe," 
this  great  idea  of  mind,  plan  and  purpose,  ninning  through  all  history, 
is  made  to  disappear  wholly  and  give  place  to  a  mere  succession  of 
natural  laws  ana  circumstances.    The  same  claim  is  often  made  for 
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physical  sciences,  that  we  pass  thereby  '^  from  nature  up  to  nature's 
God;"  but  we  well  know  tnat  it  is  not  so  in  many  cases,  that  science 
often  becomes  wholly  materialistic  and  godless.  Any  study  will  usually 
make  a  man  what  he  is  disposed  to  be.  He  will  see  God  if  he  is  of  a 
serious  and  earnest  mind,  in  either  history  or  science ;  if  he  is  otherwise 
disposed,  he  can  shut  his  mind  to  the  great  Divine  idea  in  any  aspect 
or  department.  In  the  hands  of  a  devout  and  discerning  instructor, 
however,  history  is  a  grand  means  of  stimulating  the  mind  and  reveal- 
ing God  in  t^e  affairs  of  man. 

The  subject  was  further  briefly  discussed  by  Regent  Hale  and  Prin- 
cipal White. 

Prof.  C.  C.  Shackford,  A.  M.,  of  Cornell  University,  read  a  paper  on 
^*  Comparative  Literature."  The  following  paragraphs  illustrate  the 
<5hai'acter  of  the  paper  : 

The  .critical  spirit  of  our  day  demands  the  application  of  the  scientific 
method  to  literature.  General  literature  is  too  often  vaguely  treated ; 
but  without  this  general  knowledge  of  the  best  thought  of  all  times, 
literary  criticism  is  inadequate.  The  only  adequate  method  of  treating 
it  is  the  comparative.  The  literary  productions  of  all  ages  can  be 
classed,  brought  into  comparison,  and  shown  to  be  structurally  related. 

The  comparative  treatment  traces  the  analogies  that  exist  between 
the  literary  productions  of  remotest  imtions  and  most  distant  eras,  the 
peculiarities  which  distinguish  each  as  belonging  to  a  particular  period 
of  social  and  mental  development,  with  the  variations  in  type,  and  the 
exceptional  peculiarities  of  climate,  race  and  nationfd  institutions.  These 
can  all  be  brought  into  different  groups,  be  affiliated  and  their  relations 
shown  to  the  great  principles  of  art  embodied  in  them.  No  work  is 
isolated  or  independent. 

Illustrations  were  given  from  epic  and  dramatic  poetry  of  principles 
that  apply  equally  well  to  all  kinds  of  poetry  and  prose.  Literature  is 
an  evolution  of  germs  that  can  be  followed  out  oy  the  comparative 
method  that  is  so  successful  in  anatomy,  zoology  and  philology.  To 
consider  each  nation  separately  is  too  tedious  and  barren;  to  consider 
general  principles  merely,  is  to  lose  one's  self  in  abstractiona.  Each 
form  can  be  considered  in  its  best  examples. 

Wh^n  studied  in  this  way,  literature  becomes  truly  humanizing.  It 
is  catholic  and  universal.  We  can  attain  in  this  way  a  knowledge  of 
the  primal  ideas  embodied  in  any  form.  Distinctions  of  ancient  and 
modem,  classical  and  romantic,  disappear.  Bibliography  is  not  litera- 
ture, and  a  history  of  authors  is  not  a  vital  acquaintance  with  literary 
history.  A  true  criticism  places  the  mind  in  the  position  of  a  contem- 
porary, with  the  wider  experience  given  by  the  ages,  and  gives  a  better 
appreciation  of  all  that  has  been  the  choicest  heritage  Of  humanity. 

Principal  Geo.  R.  Cutting,  A.  M.,  of  Waterville  Union  School,  read 
a  brief  paper  entitled  "  Inter- Academic  Competitive  Examinations." 

This  paper  called  out  an  animated. discussion  on  the  part  of  the  Chair 
(Regent  Hale),  Drs.  Balcam  and  King,  President  Raymond,  and  Prin- 
cipals Cavert,  Rogers  and  Bradley. 

Principal  Rogers  said  :  I  fully  agree  with  the  general  principles  dis- 
cussed in  the  paper  now  before  the  Convocation,  and  fully  believe  that 
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competitive  examinations  in  our  academies  would  be  productive  of  good 
results.  I  do  not  agree  with  the  sentiments  of  Principal  Cavert,  that 
specialties  in  study  should,  to  any  great  extent,  be  tolerated.  I  deem 
it  injurious  to  the  student,  and  apt  to  make  them  men  of  one  idea.  We 
have  already  too  many  hobby  riaers.  So  far  as  the  student  receives  his 
intellectual  training  in  our  academies,  it  should  be  of  si^ch  a  nature  as 
to  develop  all  his  mental  faculties.  Such  examinations  would  make  the 
diplomas  given  at  graduation  of  equal  value ;  whereas  now  a  diploma 
given  by  one  academy  is  of  far  more  value  than  those  given  by  one 
where  the  drill  is  not  so  thorough.  Higher  examinations  controlled  by 
the  Regents  would  make  scholars  stronger  and  do  away  with  favoritism. 

Dr.  Balcam  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  laid  over  for 

consideration  : 

Resolved^  That  the  Regents  of  the  University  be  requested  by  this 
Convocation  to  institute  an  examination  in  advanced  studies  for  academic 
departments,  and  to  issue  certificates  to  students  passing  the  same ;  and, 
if  legal,  to  base  the  distribution  of  a  portion  of  the  Literature  Fund 
upon  the  issuing  of  such  certificates. 

Chancellor  Pruyn  invited  the  Convocation  to  meet  him  at  his  house 

at  the  close  of  the  evening  session. 


Afternoon  Session  —  3.30  o'clock. 

A  paper  on  "  Physical  Culture  in  Colleges,"  by  Captain  Thomas  Ward, 
U.  S.  A.,  of  Union  University,  was  read  in  his  behalf  by  Dr.  Balcam, 
of  Oswego. 

President  Martin  B.  Anderson,  LL,D.,  of  the  University  of  Rochester, 
read  a  paper  on  "  The  Voluntary  System  in  University  Education.'' 

Vice-President  Russel,   of  Cornell  University,  replied  to  the  paper 

which  he  considered  an  able,  conscientious  and  manly  statement  of  one 

side  of  the  question.  If  what  he  believed  to  be  the  truth  could  not 
stand  attacks  made  in  that  spirit,  it  ought  to  be  given  up,  and  therefore 
he  should  always  welcome  them.  The  duty  of  a  community,  organized 
as  a  State,  was,  he  thought,  to  provide  means  of  educating  its  members 
to  the  ability  of  developing  themselves  and  becoming  useful  members 
of  society,  happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  fair  share  of  the  gifts  of  the 
Creator.  Whatever  was  necessary  to  be  taught  toward  that  end,  the 
State  had  a  right  to  provide  the  means  of  teaching.  This  would  embrace 
the  truths  of.  science,  the  facts  of  material  nature,  and  the  principles 
which  should  regulate  the  relations  of  men  towards  one  another.  He 
did  not  know  why  the  State  had  not  the  right  to  provide  means  of  teach- 
ing even  religion.  Experience,  however,  had  shown  that  the  diversities 
of  religious  beliefs  engendered  so  much  jealousy,  narrowness  and  bigotry 
that  more  harm  than  good  had  resulted  from  the  attempt.  Religion,  too, 
was  so  nearly  allied  to  conscience,*  and  it  was  so  important  that  con- 
science should  be  left  free,  that,  whatever  the  right  might  be,  history  had 
shown  that  such  education  by  the  State  was  inexpedient.  He  denied 
that  the  State  could  not  provide  the  means  of  teaching  science,  because 
the  investigations  of  science  brought  up  the  question  of  God.  If  it  was 
the  interest  of  the  State  that  its  citizens,  in  order  to  improve  their  manu- 
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factures,  should  know  the  principles  of  chemistry,  the  State  could  not  be 
debarred  that  ri^ht  because  the  analysis  of  crystals  or  the  laws  of  com- 
bination pointed  to  a  universal  intelligence.  Nor  if  navigation  was 
important  to  a  State,  was  it  any  reason  for  not  giving  its  people  the 
means  of  knowing  astronomy  that  the  system  of  stars  moved  by  rales 
which  led  to  the  belief  in  an  overruling  mtelligence.  The  State  should 
provide  the  machinery  and  the  teachers  necessary  to  the  education  with- 
out consideration  of  religious  bearings.  The  advantage  of  centralization 
in  education  is  that  it  saves  waste.  If  the  apparatus  and  the  libraries 
of  the  several  colleges  in  New  York  could  be  replaced  by  one  grand  library 
sufficient  for  all  students  on  all  subjects,  and  one  large  collection  of  appa- 
ratus sufficient  for  every  investigation,  there  would  be  no  need  of  send- 
ing our  young  people  to  other  States  or  beyond  the  Atlantic  for  an  edu- 
cation. The  fact  now  is,  that  out  of  the  city  of  New  York  there  is  not 
a  single  collection  of  apparatus  sufficient  for  instruction  in  physics,  only 
a  telescope  in  one  college,  some  electrical  machinery  in  others,  an  air- 
pump  and  a  few  such  articles  in  other  colleges,  and  nowhere  the  means 
with  which  any  professor  could  properly  teach  physical  science.  The 
objection  to  sectarianism  is  not  that  it  uses  its  means  to  teach  sectarian 
views  of  religion,  but  that  it  interferes  with  secular  education  and  cuts 
up  and  divides  means  which  would  be  more  efficient  if  put  together. 
lie  did  not  advocate  one  great  center  of  education,  nothing  was  farther 
from  his  thoughts,  but  he  thought  that  the  different  States  should  pro- 
vide each  for  its  own  people  a  center  of  knowledge  and  education  within 
its  own  boundaries,  and  make  it  a  matter  of  State  pride  that  its  p^^^^ 
could  there  get  education  on  every  subject  without  going  abroad.  The 
dangers  of  students  being  educated  to  believe  in  a  Godless  universe  had 
been  alluded  to.  If  men  would  give  the  young  the  opportunities  of 
studying  science,  and  following  the  ways  in  which  nature  works,  and 
of  working  themselves  in  the  paths  of  that  boundless  intelligence  which 
permeates  every  movement,  from  that  of  the  countless  systems  of  stare 
.  to  that  of  the  minute  cell  and  germ,  they  might  cease  from  any  alarm 
about  the  growing  belief  in  a  Godless  universe. 

Prof.  B.  N.  Martin  observed  that  the  confidence  expressed  by  Vice- 
President  Russel,  that  if  students  are  led  to  discern  the  grand  laws  and 

facts  of  nature,  they  will  infallibly  rise  to  the  conception  of  a  ruling 
Intelligence  and  an  infinite  God,  seems  but  imperfectly  justified  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  very  grounds  of  atheism  are  now  found  by  many  of 
the  most  eminent  students  of  nature  in  France  and  Germany  in  those 
laws  themselves.  Buchner,  with  his  Matter  and  Force,  is  the  very  Xjpe 
of  our  modern  atheistic  philosophy,  and  the  whole  force  of  his  views  is 
derived  from  these  physical  laws.  And  yet  the  State  college  is  not  at 
liberty  to  teach  the  being  of  God  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  but 
must  only  carry  the  pupil  up  to  the  point  at  which  these  great  conclu- 
sions become  dimly  inferable,  and  then  must  stop,  without  drawing  these 
vital  inferences,  or  inculcating  those  great  truths  which  the  nature  of  the 
soul  and  the  necessities  of  society  equally  and  imperatively  demand. 

With  regard  to  the  policy  of  concentrating  eaucational  institutions, 
Prof.  Martin  thought  that  an  important  distinction  was  required  between 
collegiate  and  professional  institutions.  The  latter  must  concentrate, 
themselves  in  the  great  centere.  The  law  will  naturally  be  taught  where 
there  are  high  courts  and  great  cases  and  eminent  lawyers;  medicine  most 
be  studied  in  the  great  hospitals,  and  under  the  instruction  of  original  and 
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highly  cultivated  practitioners.  Nor  is  there  any  ill  result  from  this  con- 
centration. Students  so  far  advanced  as  to  be  capable  of  entering  upon 
professional  study  will  know  where  to  go,  and  have  the  spirit  of  study 
already  developed.  Thenceforward  they  will  find  their  way  to  the  seats, 
though  distant,  of  the  advanced  instruction  which  they  need. 

But  with  the  college  it  is  different.  One  of  its  most  important  influ- 
ences is  to  carry  the  knowledge  and  the  possibility  of  hi^h  education  into 
every  part  of  the  State,  that  every  child  who  grows  up  with  talents  worthy 
of  cultivation  may  know  the  possibilities  which  exist  for  his  development. 
Plant  your  colleges,  then,  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  that  they  may  shed 
li£:ht  around  them,  and  impart  their  stimulus  to  our  whole  population. 
Tt^ithout  this  diffusion  the  youth  of  remote  districts  would  grow  up  with- 
out knowing  what  provision  has  been  made  for  education,  or  f  eehng  the 
stimulus  to  seek  it.  But  now  each  one  of  our  twenty-five  colleges  appeals 
to  every  aspirhig  youth  around  it.  The  promising  pupil  in  a  rural  acad- 
emy sees  the  college  on  the  hill  twenty  miles  away,  and  knows  that  it 
exists  for  just  such  youths  as  himself.  Some  early  friend  has  gone  there, 
he  has  attended  its  commencements,  and  the  ambition  for  such  culture 
spreads  to  every  secluded  hamlet  and  every  farmer's  home,  till  the  whole 
population  becomes  pervaded  with  some  love  of  learning.  Then,  too,  the 
college  —  at  first  weak  and  meager  —  appeals  to  the  local  feeling  for  its 
support.  It  finds  friends,  patrons  and  benefactors  till  it  stands,  after  a 
generation  or  two,  endowed,  enriched,  and  prepared  to  benefit  future 
generations. 


Evening  Session — 8  o'clock. 

Professor  S.  Edward  Warren,  A.  M.,  formerly  of  the  Rensselaer  Poly, 
technic  Institute,  now  of  Newton,  Mass.,  read  a  paper  on  ^'  Technical 
Education." 

After  a  brief  introduction  explaining  that  a  subject  to  which  general 
attention  had  been  only  quite  recently  drawn,  should  not  be  treated  too 
dogmatically,  the  paper  proceeded  to  discuss  industrial  drawing  as  a 
branch  of  education,  under  the  following  general  heads  :  1.  ThepHn- 
dpal  kinds  of  schools,  general  and  special,  and  the  former  in  two  par- 
allel lines,  one  predominantly  humanistic  as  devoted  to  the  study  of 
man,  the  other  predominantly  naturalistic  as  devoted  to  the  study  of 
nature.  Q.  The  main  divisions  of  drawing,  as  fine  art  and  industrial. 
Passing  over  the  former,  the  latter  exists  in  two  broadly  marked  divi- 
sions, n*ee-hand  and  instrumental,  each  with  numerous  sub-divisions  and 
each  having  an  equally  wide  and  important  demand.  3.  Various  classes 
of  pupils,  those  destined  to  be  farmers,  merchants,  mechanics  and  arti- 
sans, and  candidates  for  higher  scientific  education.  4.  Questions  and 
suggestions  relating  to  the  study  of  drawing  of  various  kinds  by  the 
various  classes  of  pupils. 

1.  Which  of  all  the  pupils  need  drawing?  Artisans  and  mechanics 
more  than  farmers  and  merchants,  for  which  last  two  classes  it  may  gen- 
erally well  be  optional.  2.  Sbio  much  drawing.  The  elements  for 
ordinary  workmen  and  preparatory  students;  a  full  course  for  superin- 
tendents, foremen,  draughtsmen  and  professional  engineering  and  archi- 
tectural students.  3.  What  kind  of  drawing?  Mainly  ornamental 
design,  whether  of  solid  forms  as  furniture  and  pottery,  ov  of  surface 
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decoration  for  artisans,  and  mainly  instrumental  drawing  for  mechanics 
distinctively  so  called.  4.  How  far  industrial  in  public  schools;  and  5, 
where  obtained  ?  Very  doubtful  if  it  should  be  given  in  common  schools 
and  academies,  further  than  to  reveal  the  industrial  talent  therein  exist- 
ing, and  to  students  who  are  preparing  for  higher  institutions,  of  engi- 
neering, etc.  Then  the  school  training  of  artisan  decorators,  designers, 
would  but  be  completed  by  continuous  work  in  separate  trade  schools. 
6.  How  many  of  the  sub-divisions  of  all  industrial  drawing  should  be 
taught  to  each  pupil  ?  Generally  and  principally  such  only  as  he  will 
use  in  his  special  trade.  7.  Whence  shall  teachers  be  obtained  ?  From 
schools  of  design,  like  the  Cooper  Institute  and  others,  normal  art 
schools  and  engineering  schools;  but  as  very  highly  important  to  a 
richly  and  healthily  all-sided  industrial  aft  development  of  the  whole 
nation,  the  more  different  and  independent  State  systems  the  better, 
thus  following  nature  in  the  variety  and  distribution  of  her  works. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Welch,  chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  Professor  Warren  is  from  a  sister  State,  the  thanks 
of  the  Convocation  were  presented  for  this  valuable  paper. 

A  historical  sketch  of  the  Troy  Female  Seminary,  prepared  by  Mrs. 
J.  H.  Willard,  for  the  centennial  year,  was  read  by  J.  H.  Peck,  Esq. 

The  Convocation  then  adjourned  to  9.30  a.  m.,  to-morrow,  and  the 
members  repaired  to  the  Chancellor's  residence,  pursuant  to  his  invita- 
tion given  at  the  morning  session. 


THIRD  DAY, 

Closing  Session,  9.30  o'clock- 

Rev.  Dr.  Welch  led  the  Convocation  in  the  use  of  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

Prof  Otis  H.  Robinson,  A.  M.,  of  the  University  of  Rochester,  read  a 

paper  on  ^'  The  Administration  and  Care  of  College  Libraries." 

A  college  library  is  a  magnificent  educational  apparatus.'  Students 
should  be  educated  in  it  to  be  intelligent  readers.  The  importance  of 
this  is  much  greater  now  than  when  books  were  rare.  The  young 
graduate  of  to-day  has  to  enter  the  list  for  intellectual  leadership  among 
men  who  are  constant  and  careful  readers.  What,  then,  should  the 
administration  of  a  college  library  be  ? 

1.  As  to  its  growth,  classification  and  the  facilities  for  making  it 
accessible. 

2.  As  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  privileges  to  be  granted  to 
readers. 

3.  As  to' the  instruction  in  its  use  to  be  given  to  students. 

First.  Its  growth  should  be  around  the  central  ideas  of  the  dififerent 
departments  of  instruction,  and  its  classification  ba3ed  upon  that  of  the 
studies  and  lectures  in  the  curriculum.  There  is  no  agreement  among 
librarians  as  to  cataloguing.  The  card  system  is  coming  rapidly  into 
use.  If  it  is  to  prevail,  there  should  be  co-operation  in  the  making  of 
cardp.  All  might  have  better  cards  and  have  them  printed  at  less 
expense  than  they  can  make  them.     There  is  now  a  great  and  needlesj^ 
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waste  of  energy  in  making  them.  All  tho  valuable  monographs  of  a 
library  should  be  indexed.  I  have  more  indexed  essays  and  other  short 
articles  in  my  library  than  volumes.  These  are  of  very  great  use  in 
many  ways. 

Second.  In  giving  privileges  to  readers,  the  highest  working  power 
of  the  library  should  be  aimed  at  first,  and  secondly,  its  preservation.  . 
With  the  exception  of  rare  and  costly  books,  it  is  very  easy  to  replace 
all  that  would  be  lost  by  the  most  liberal  use,  and  to  provide  duplicates 
where  such  use  requires  them.  By  all  means  then  let  the  students  have 
the  books  to  read  in  the  freedom  of  their  homes  or  rooms.  Students 
should  also  be  allowed,  under  proper  regulations  and  restrictions,  to  go 
to  the  cases  and  take  the  books  down,  and  so  study  the  library  as  a 
whole.  Stated  times  might  be  set  for  this  privilege  apart  from  the 
regular  daily  use  of  the  library.  Nothing  encourages  reading  habits 
more  than  this;  nothing  conduces  more  to  broad  and  self-reliant  scholar- 
ship than  the  habit,  made  possible  by  this  privilege,  of  investigating 
subjects  independently  in  a  larse  library,  and  yet  it  is  a  privilege  not 
generally  granted.  Librarians  nave  studied  how  to  get  books  and  pre- 
serve them  more  than  how  to  use  them.  I  do  not  write  mere  theory  on 
this  subject,  but  the  result  of  more  than  ten  years'  experience. 

Third.  Students  should  be  under  the  systematic  instruction  of  a  schol- 
arly librarian  in  the  formation  of  their  habits  of  reading  and  investiga- 
tion. A  brief  course  of  lectures  might  be  given,  to  be  followed  by  con-, 
tinued  personal  examination  and  instruction.  Students  should  be  taught 
how  to  learn  about  a  book  before  reading  it ;  how  to  put  questions  to  a 
library  and  find  their  answers  in  all  the  different  departments,  and  how 
to  plan  and  pursue  general  courses  of  reading.  If  oficers  of  instruction 
will  do  all  tnis  work,  well ;  but  where  no  one  is  personally  responsible 
for  it,  it  is  very  likely  to  be  neglected.  Give  the  librarian  the  responsi- 
bility of  it,  the  credit  of  it  and  the  pay  for  it ;  select  him  with  reference 
to  it  as  an  educator,  and  much  good  will  be  done. 

A  paper  on  ''The  Teacher  as  a  Citizen,''  was  read  by  Jonathan 
Tenney,  A.  M.,  late  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Mr.  Cavert  said :  The  gentleman  is  clearly  a  native  of  New  England, 

and  asserts  the  New  Englander's  belief  that  Boston  is  the  hub,  and  that 

everything  revolves  about  New  England.  "  Our  New  England  fathers 
first  established  public  free  schools.  Now  it  is  high  time  that  a  protest 
be  made  against  this  claim  of  the  ''  universal  gtteasing  nation."  New 
England  can  show  school  legislation  (according  to  White's  History  of 
Education  in  Massachusetts)  dating  1636.  New  York  can  show  school 
legislation  (according  to  Pratt's  ^nals)  dating  1620.  New  Enriand 
shows  no  school  previous  to  the  date  of  its  first  legislation.  New  York 
shows  the  establishment  of  a  free  school  in  1633  —  a  school  still  in  exist- 
ence in  connection  with  the  Collegiate  Reformed  Church  of  the  city  of 
New  York.  Free  schools  have  been  known  in  New  York  from  its  first 
foundation  as  a  colony.  The  first  permanent  school  law  of  the  State, 
the  law  of  1812,  was  a  free  school  law.  Unfortunately  the  money  pro- 
vided was  not  sufficient  to  run  the  schools  for  the  legal  time,  three 
months,  and  in  1814  we  borrowed  the  rate-bill  system  from  Connecticut. 
In  1840  we  again  p'asstsd  a  free  school  law,  which  was  afterwards  repealed 
from  political  considerations,  and  it  was  not  till  1867  that  all  parties 
agreed  to  a  free  school  law  which  we  hope  will  be  permanent.    The  free 
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school  idea  was  not  lost  by  t^e  passage  of  the  law  of  1814,  only  held  in 
abeyance.  Free  schools  have  been  known  in  New  York  during  its  entire 
existence — Stat^  and  colonial. 

Principal  Ezra  B.  Fancher,  of  Seneca  Falls  Academy,  read  a  paper 
on  "The  Duties  of  the  Teacher  to  Himself." 

Prof.  B.  W.  Putnam,  of  Boston,  made  a  statement  in  regard  to  the 
collection  of  industrial  drawing  specimens  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition 
at  Philadelphia. 

The  Chancellor  stated  that  he  regretted  to  announce  the  inability  of 
Governor  Seymour,  by  reason  of  illness,  to  complete  the  paper  which 
he  expected  to  read  before  the  Convocation  at  this  time,  and  also  read 
an  extract  from  a  letter  received  by  the  Secretaiy  from  Governor  Sey- 
mour in  regard  to  the  matter,  in  which  he  referred  to  his  wish  to  bring 
out  some  points  in  the  history  of  our  State,  which  he  thinks  have  been 
overlooked. 

Whereupon,  Dr.  Wilson,  of  Cornell  University,  offered  the  following 
resolutions: 

Resolvedy  That  this  Convocation,  having  heard  the  letter  of  Governor 
Seymour  to  Secretary  Woolworth,  express  their  deep  regret  at  hia 
inability  to  be  present  at  this  meeting;  and  the  more  so  as  we  are 
thereby  deprived  of  instructions  and  counsels  on  this  occasion  which 
could  not  have  failed  to  prove  very  opportune  and  valuable,  and  which, 
as  we  believe,  could  scarcely  have  come  from  any  one  else. 

Resolved^  That  w»e  expi^ess  our  sympathy  with  Governor  Sejmoar 
In  his  present  illness,  ana  hope  and  pray  for  his  speedy  restoration  to 
health  and  the  long  continuance  of  his  honorable  and  useful  life. 

The  above  resolutions  were  seconded  by  Dr.  Welch,  of  Union  Univer- 
sity, with  appropriate  remarks. 

The  vote  on  the  resolutions  was  then  taken,  all  the  members  of  the 
Convocation  rising  in  their  places,  and  they  were  unanimously  adopted. 

On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Fisher,  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  it  was  also 

Resolvedy  That  the  Convocation  request  Governor  Seymour,  at  his  con- 
venience, to  complete  the  paper  which  he  had  thus  intended  to  present, 
and  deliver  it  to  the  Secretary,  in  order  that  it  may  be  published  with 
the  proceedings  of  the  Convocation. 

Papers  having  also  been  expected  from  Professor  Tayier  Lewis  and 
Chancellor  Crosby,  which  they  have  not  been  able  to  furnish,  a  similar 
request  to  that  made  to  Governor  Seymour  was  adopted  with  regard  to 
each  of  them. 

A  paper  by  Professor  Isaac  H.  Hall,  Ph.  D.,  of  the  Protestant  College 
at  Beirut,  Syria,  on  "  Cypriote  Antiquities  and  Inscriptions,*'  was  read 
by  title  and  ordered  printed  as  part  of  the  Convocation  proceedings. 

A  number  of  histories  of  literary  institutions  throughout  the  State> 
prepared  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Executive  Committee,  for  this  Genten- 
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nial  year,  were  presented,  and,  on  motion  of  Dr.  Wilson,  the  Convocation 
recommended  that  these  histories  be  printed  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  Convocation* 

Principal  Thompson  moved  that  the  catalogue  for  the  current  year, 
with  any  historical  matter  annexed,  be  solicited  from  each  institution 
represented  in  the  Convocation,  for  preservation  among  the  valuable 
papers  at  the  office  of  the  Regents,  which  motion  was  adopted. 

Under  the  head  of  University  i^ecrology,  Secretary  Woolworth 
announced  the  decease  of  the  following  members  of  the  Convocation 
during  the  past  year: 

Regents  Prosper  M.  Wetmore,  Wm.  H.  Goodwin  and  Horatio  G. 
Warner;  Trustees  Ira  Harris  and  John  J.  Enor;  Prof.  James  H.' 
Armsby  and  Principal  Bemice  D.  Ames.  Other  names  may  be  added 
to  this  list,  for  the  permanent  records  of  the  Convocation. 

On  motion  of  President  Raymond, 

Resolvedy  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  consider  the  subject  of 
cataloguing  and  indexing  college  and  school  libraries,  and,  if  found 
feasibk,  to  report  some  plan  of  co-operation,  with  a  view  to  secure  the 
best  results  for  all,  at  the  least  expense. 

The  committee,  as  subsequently  appointed,  consists  of  the  following 
members:  Prof.  OtisH.  Robinson,  Rochester  University;  Prof.  Willard 
Fiske,  Cornell  University;  Prof.  Truman  J.  Backus,  Yassar  College; 
Dr.  Charles  W.  Bennett,  Syracuse  University;  Dr.  Henry  A.  Homes, 
State  Library. 

The  Chancellor  was  authorized  to  appoint  the  executive  conmiittee 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

Instmctor  McAfee  called  up  the  resolution  introduced  yesterday  by 
Dr.  Balcam,  and  moved  an  amendment,  which  was  adopted.  The  reso- 
lution as  amended,  was  adopted  as  follows  : 

Resolved,  That  the  Regents  of  the  University  be  requested  by  this 
Convocation  to  make  out  an  appropriate  course  of  advanced  studies,  and 
institute  examinations  for  the  acaaemic  departments,  and  to  issue  certifi- 
cates to  students  passing  the  same,  as  soon  as  arrangements  can  be  made 
for  the  purpose. 

*  The  Convocation  then  adjourned,  and  the  benediction  was  pronounced 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Potter,  President  of  Union  University. 
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REGISTERED  MEMBERS  OF  THE  CONVOCATION. 

1876. 


BOARD  OF  REGENTS. 

John  V.  L.  Peutn,  LL.  D.,  Chancellor  of  the  UniversUy.* ....  .Albany. 

Erastus  C.  Bbnbdict,  LL.  D.,  Vice-  Chancellor New  YorL 

John  Bigblow,  Secretary  of  State Albany. 

RoBBRT  S.  Halb,  LL.  D ' Elizabethtown. 

Anson  J.  XJpson,  D.  D Albany. 

William  L.  Bostwick. • •   Ithaca. 

Sahubl  B.  Woolwoeth,  LL.  D.,  Secretary Albany. 

Danibl  J.  Pbaxt^  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Secretary, Albany. 

Collbobs,  btc. 

Union  College.  —  President  Eliphalet  N.  Potter,  D.  D. ;  Professors 
Jonathan  Pearson,  Ransom  B.  Weldi,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Wendell  Lame- 
roux,  Oapt.  Thiimas  Ward,  U.  S.  A. ;  Trustee  William  F.  Allen,  LL.  D. 

Hamilton  College.  —  Professor  N.  W.  Goertner,  D.  D. 

University  of  the  City  of  New  York.  —  Professor  Benj.  N.  Marim, 
D.  D.,  L.  H.  D. 

St.  John's  College.  —  President  F.  W.  Gockeln ;  Professor  M.  P. 
Costin. 

University  of  Rochester. — President  Martin  B.  Anderson,  LL.  D.; 
Professor  Otis  H.  Robinson. 

Elmira  Female  College.  —  President  Augustus  W.  Cowles,  D.  D. 

Ingham  University.  —  Professor  Henry  J.  Van  Lennep,  D/  D. ;  Mrs. 
Van  Lennep. 

St.  Stephen's  College.  —  Warden  Robert  B.  Fairbairn,  D.  D. 

Vassar  College.  —  President  John  H.  Raymond,  LL.  D. 

Manhattan  College.  —  Brother  Anthony,  Director ;  Professor  C.  M. 
O'Leary,  Ph.  D. 

Cornell  Univeraity.  —  Vice-President  Wm.  C.  Ruissel ;  Professors 
Wm.  D.  Wilson,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  L.  H.  D. ;  C.  C.  Shackford. 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York.  —  Professor  Adolph  Werner; 
Tutor  Eustace  W.  Fisher. 

Rutgers  Female  College.  —  Professor  Daniel  S.  Martin. 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute.  —  Ex-Professor  S.  Edward  Warren. 

Christian  Biblical  Institute,  Stanfordville.  —  Professor  Selah  HowelL 

State  Normal  School  (Albany).  —  Instructress  Kate  Stoneman. 
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New  York  State  Library. — Librariaufi  Henry  A.  Homes,  LL.  D., 
Stephen  B.  Griswold,  George  B.  HowelL 

New  York  State  Mufieum  of  Natural  History.  —  Entomologist  J.  A. 
Lintner. 

American  Geographical  Society. — Vice-President  Francis  A.  Stout; 
Oeneral  Secretary  James  T.  Gardner. 

AcAD£tfISSy   BTC. 

Adelphi  Academy.  —  Instructor  F.  W.  Osbom. 

Albany  Female  Academy.  — Miss  Louisa  Ostrom,  Principal 

Albany  High  School  — Principal  John  £.  Bradley;  Instructors  Chaa. 
W.  Cole,  O.  D.  Bobinson,  B.  Prescott. 

Albany  Public  Schools.  —  Principals  Levi  Cass,  J.  L.  Bothwell 

Amsterdam  Academy.  —  Principal  W.  W.  Thompson  \  Instructor  W. 
W.  Dawley. 

Angola  Union  School  (Acad.  Dept.)  —  Principal  W,  H.  Benedict. 

Bainbridge  Union  School  (Acad.  Dept.)  —  Principal  A  G.  Kilmer; 
Trustee  J.  D.  Meaoham. 

Baldwinsville  Free  Academy.  —  Principal  A.  E.  Lasher. 

Canandaigua  Academy.  —  Principal  Noah  T.  Clarke,  Ph.  D. 

Canastota  Union. School  (Acad.  Dept.)  —  Principal  Aaron  White. 

Canisteo  Academy.  — Principal  Wellington  La  Monte. 

Claverack  Academy  and  H.  B.  Institute.  —  Instructor  Bobert  C. 
Fbick. 

Clinton  Grammar  School  (Male  Dept.)  —  Principal  Isaac  O.  Best. 

Cobleskill  Union  School  (Acad.  Dept.)  —  Principal  R  P.  Orr. 

Coming  Free  Academy.  —  Principal  Henry  A  Balcam,  Ph.  D. 
.    Dansville  Seminary. — Principal  S.  H.  Goodyear;  Mrs.  Goodyear. 

Egberts  High  School  and  Cohoes  Public  Schools.  —  Superintendent 
Oliver  W.  Steves. 

Fort  Edward  Collegiate  Institute.  —  Principal  Joseph  E.  King,  D.D., 
Ph.  D. 

Fort  Edward  Union  School  (Acad.  Dept.)  — Principal  Daniel  C.  Farr. 

Fort  Plain  Seminary  and  Female  Collegiate  Institute.  —  Instructor 
A.  L.  McMillan. 

Greene  Union  School  (Acad.  Dept.)  —  Principal  E.  W.  Bogers. 

Griffith  Institute.  —  Bev.  J.  A.  Wells,  D.  D. 

Hartwick  Seminary.  —  Principal  James  Pitcher;  Mrs.  Pitcher;  Trus- 
tee Irving  Magee,  D.  D. 

Holland  Patent  Union  School  (Acad.  Dept.)  —  Principal  James  H. 
Brinsmaid. 

Hungerford  Collegiate  Institute.  —  Principal  Albert  B.  Watkins, 
Ph,  D. 
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Johnstown  Union  School  (AcacL  Dept.)  —  Prindpal  Wm.  S.  Snyder. 

Lawrenceville  Academy.  -—  Principal  B.  M.  Sharon. 

Monticello  Academy.  —  Principal  Francis  6.  Snook. 

New  Berlin  Academy.  —  Principal  James  M.  Spragne. 

Oswego  Boys'  English  and  Classical  Institute. — Principal  E.  J.  Ebm> 
ilton,  Ph.  P. 

Peekskill  Academy. —  l^nncipal  Charles  J.  Wright. 

Pulaski  Academy.  —  Principal  S.  Duffy. 

Sandy  Hill  Union  School  (Acad.  Dept.)  —  Principal  Wm.  McLaren. 

Saratoga  Springs  Union  School  (Acad.  Dept.)  —  Superintendent  Levi 
S.  Packard. 

Schoharie  Union  School  (Acad.  Dept.)  —  Principal  Solomon  Sias. 

Seneca  Falls  Free  Academy.  —  Plrincipal  E.  B.  Fancher. 

Skaneateles  Union  School  (Acad.  Dept.)  —  Principal  A.  M.  Wright. 

Sodus  Academy.  —  Principal  Elisha  Curtiss. 

S.  S.  Seward  Institute  (Female  Dept.)  —  Mrs.  6.  W.  Seward^  Prin- 
cipal. 

Washington  Free  Academy.  —  Principal  J.  A.  McFarland;  Trustee 
James  Gibson. 

Waterford  Union  School  (Acad.  Dept.)  —  Principal  E.  E.  Ashley. 

Watertown  High  School.  —  Priilcipal  W.  K.  Widkes. 

Waterville  Union  School  (Acad.  Dept)  —  Principal  Geo.  R.  Cutting. 

West  Winfield  Academy.  —  Principal  A.  K.  Goodier. 

Woodhull  Academy.  —  Principal  Daniel  H.  Cobb. 


John  G.  Lansing,  Cairo,  Egypt. 

Wm.  H.  Whitney,  New  York  city. 

George  W.  Hough,  Albany. 

Miss  M.  M.  Everts,  Chicago,  Dl. 

Rev.  John  James,  D.  D.,  Albany, 

Rev.  Chas.  Devol,  M.  D.,  Albany. 

C.  W.  Bardeen,  School  BvUetin, 

Geo.  H.  Quay,  West  Albany. 

L.  D.  Vose,  School  Commissioner,  Tioga  county. 

H.  M.  Paine,  M,  D.,  Albany. 

Rev.  John  A.  Paine,  Albany. 

Miss  Emily  Bailey,  Albany. 

Jonathan  Tenney,  Albany. 
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A  PLEA  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  LATIN. 


By  Rev.  John  A.  Wjells,  A.  M., 
Qriffith   Institute,  SpringyiUe. 


As  in  a  river,  there  are  eddying  ourrents  that  seem  to  flow  backward, 
80,  in  the  general  march  of  human  progress,  there  are  often  found  appa- 
rent backward  movements,  which,  however,  always  come  around  and 
flow  on  with  the  stream. 

Classical  learning  is  in  popular  disrepute  in  the  present  generation, 
but  not  on  account  of  any  inherent  unworthiness.  It  is,  rather,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  unusual  attraction  of  popular  interest,  at  the  present 
time,  to  the  natural  sciences,  anjd  also,  of  an  undue  prominence  given  to 
the  idea  of  utility  in  education.  The  natural  sciences  are,  indeed,  of 
great  value,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  will  always  occupy  a 
prominent  place  in  the  pursuits  of  the  scholar ;  yet,  the  special  lead 
which  they  are  now  taking  must  be  regarded  as  only  temporary  ;  and 
flo  of  what  is  called  a  practical  education.  The  abnormal  importance 
given  to  it,  at  present,  by  the  recent  wonderful  development  of  material 
resources  and  wealth,  must,  also,  at  some  time,  cease  to  call  off  the 
attention  of  the  scholar  from  classical  learning.  A  system  of  education 
which  has  for  its  object  the  development  and  the  training  of  the  mental 
faculties,  the  cultivation  of  true  manliness,  the  storing  of  the  mind  with 
lofty  and  pure  sentiments,  and  the  disciplining  of  the  man  to  carry  him- 
self agreeably  to  the  manners  of  good  society,  must,  by  the  necessities 
of  human  nature,  always  claim  and  receive  a  large  share  of  the  favor  of 
an  enlightened  public  opinion.  This  is  what  classical  learning  aims  to 
do,  and,  as  we  shall  endeavor  to  show,  is  adapted  to  accomplish.  It 
must  always  hold  a  leading  place  in  the  march  of  human  progress. 

The  Latin  language,  by  its  connections  with  other  languages,  both 
aDcient  and  modem,  is  justly  considered  the  gateway  of  all  literature. 
Every  consideration  by  which  the  value  of  literary  studies  is  made  to 
appear,  also  shows  the  value  of  a  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language. 

Perhaps,  here  we  stand  on  debatable  ground.  There  are  those  who, 
in  their  high  estimate  of  the  physical  sciences,  set  a  correspondingly  low 
estimate  upon  literature.  A  sufficient  reply  to  those  who  so  underrate 
literature,  may  be  given  by  simply  showing  some  of  the  grounds  of  its 
importance. 

Ideas  and  thoughts  live  forever.  Each  generation  retains  the  sum 
and  substance  of  the  intellectual  life  of  its  predecessors,  to  which  it 
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adds  somewliat  from  its  own  experience.  The  sum  and  essence  of  what 
one  generation  thinks  becomes  the  sentiment  and  the  assumed  tmth  of 
the  generation  following,  to  whidi  they  add  the  results  of  their  own 
thinking.  The  intelligence  of  the  world  to-day  is  not  merely  what  the 
present  generation  has  discovered;  the  cpnscious  thinking  of  the  present 
generation  is  the  mere  surface,  the  blustering  foam,  so  to  speak,  on  the 
surface  of  the  solid  universal  intelligence  of  this  day.  Thai  is  rather 
the  sum  total  of  the  intelligence  of  all  past  generations,  auocessively 
transmitted  and  modified  by  the  experiences  of  each  age,  and  consist- 
ing, not,  indeed,  in  specific  facts,  but  in  the  sentiments  and  the  assumed 
principles  which  form  the  basis  of  character  and  the  ultimate  reasons 
of  action. 

Literature  is  the  recorded  thought  of  any  age  or  nation.  l!1ie  litera- 
ture of  any  generation  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  state  of  the  intel- 
ligence of  that  generation.  A  people  must  have  arrived  at  a  tolerably 
high  degree  of  intelligence  to  produce  a  literature.  The  writings  of 
only  leading  minds,  which  still  represent  the  current  intelligence  of  the 
mass  of  the  people,  are  preserved  and  transmitted  to  succeeding  ages. 

In  Hebrew  literature  we  have  the  best  thoughts  of  the  Hebrew  nation 
for  many  centuries. 

In  the  literature  of  Greece,  and  in  that  of  Rome,  we  have  the 
thoughts,  the  ideas  and  the  result  of  all  the  experiences  of  those  two 
enlightened  peoples  for  many  generations,  handed  down  to  us  as  they 
existed  in  their  best  form  in  their  most  -enlightened  minds.  We  have 
their  knowledge  of  history,  their  researches  in  philosophy,  their  specu- 
lations in  metaphysics  and  theology,  the  graces  of  their  poetry  and 
the  glow  of  their  eloquence.  In  the  record  of  their  thoughts  we  come 
into  direct  contact  with  their  minds;  we  become  their  intimates;  we 
learn  their  characters  and  we  know  what  they  knew.  We  thus,  in 
literature,  become  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  human  mind  in  the 
successive  stages  of  the  development  of  the  universal  intelligence. 
In  the  literature  of  cotemporary  civilized  nations  we  appropriate  their 
intellectual  wealth  to  build  up  our  own  intelligence.  In  the  litera- 
ture of  our  own  race  we  find  expressed,  in  our  own  form  of  speech, 
all  that  our  fathers  knew,  and  the  general  thought  of  our  cotem- 
poraries,  to  which  we  add  our  own  experience.  Is  not  literature  valua- 
ble, then,  as  a  means  for  the  building  up  of  our  intelligence,  for  the  cul* 
tivation  of  our  minds,  and  for  the  development  of  our  manhood  ?  If  the 
object  of  education  were  nothing  more  than  the  discovery  of  facts*  and 
the  laws  of  nature,  or  to  teach  us  the  art  of  accumulating  wealth,  then  all 
this  knowledge  of  the  human  mind  in  the  various  stages  of  the  growth 
of  universal  intelligence  might  be  treated  lightly.  But  if  the  develop- 
ment of  the  highest  manliness  and  fitting  the  youth  to  take  an  honorable 
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rank  in  society  be  underatood  to  constitute  the  cUef  importance  of  an 
edacation,  then  literature  is  indispensable.  No  comparison  need  be  made 
between  it  and  physical  science,  to  determine  which  has  more  of  utility. 
We  simply  *demand :  Is  not  literature  worthy  of  all  the  consideration 
which  it  is  possible  for  us  to  give  it  ? 

The  Latin. language  is  the  main  entrance  to  the  whole  circle  of  literary 
studies. 

The  Greek  language  sustains  such  a  relation  to  Latin  that  one  who 
only  intends  to  learn  Greek  would  do  well  to  learn  Latin  first. 

The  modem  languages  of  southern  Europe  are  all  derived  from  Latin, 
and  are  so  related  to  it  that  one  who  has  well  mastered  Latin  has  already 
accomplished  half  of  the  task  of  leaniing  several  of  them.  Even  Ger- 
man is  much  facilitated  by  a  knowledge  of  Latin. 

But,  to  us,  a  much  more  easily  appreciated  benefit  of  Latin  is  the  aid 
which  it  gives  in  the  full  understanding  of  our  own  language. 

The  full  measure  of  influence  which  the  Latin  language  has  exerted 
upon  our  own,  as  we  now  have  it,  has  hardly  been  appreciated,  even  by 
the  makers  of  our  dictionaries.  At  least  one-half  of  all  the  words  of  the 
English  language  in  actual  use  are  of  Latin  origin.  The  variety  of  opin- 
ions in  reference  to  the  extent  of  Latin  influence  in  our  language  is  won- 
derful. Most  writers  on  the  English  language  have  seemed  to  follow 
a  passion  for  exalting  the  importance  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  element.  This 
has  led  them  to  undervalue  the  foreign  element.  Accordingly,  Worcester 
quotes  Henry  Rogers  as  authority  for  fixing  the  number  of  English  words 
at  38,000,  of  which  23,000  are  Anglo-Saxon,  leaving  15,000  for  the  total 
of  all  foreign  words;  yet  he  immediately  afterwards  admits  that  the  pro- 
portion of  foreign  words  may  be  much  greater,  even  amounting  to  an 
equality  with  the  Teutonic. 

Webster  states  th^t  words  of  foreign  origin  are  a  decided  majority 
of  the  whole,  and  that  four-fifths  of  the  foreign  words  are  of  Latin 
origin. 

Max  Muller  gives  M.  Thomerel  credit  for  having  ascertained,  by  count- 
ing all  the  words  in  two  large  dictionaries,  that,  of  a  total  of  43,566 
words,  29,853  came  from  classic  sources,  and  13,280  from  Anglo-Saxon 
or  Teutonic. 

Shaw's  English  Literature  gives  the  proportion  of  Anglo-Saxon  words 
to  those  of  classic  origin  as  two  to  three,  i.  e.,  two-fifths  Anglo-Saxon 
and  three-fifths  classical. 

Prof.  Whitney  states,  that  of  the  whole  number  of  words  in  the 
English  dictionary,  two-sevenths  only  are  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin  and 
five-sevenths  are  classical.  Here  is,  .certainly,  variety  enough  in  the 
statements  of  learned  men  to  drive  any  person,  who  is  desirous  of  know- 
ing what  he  knows  with  certainty,  to  search  for  himself.    I  regret 
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exceedingly  that,  since  I  engaged  to  prepare  this  paper,  my  time  hu 
been  so  much  occupied  with  other  duties,  that  I  haye  not  been  able  to 
complete  the  count  and  classification  of  words  which  I  intended,  and 
hope  hereafter  to  accomplish  ;  yet  I  have  proceeded  far  enough  in  the 
work  to  convince  me  that  the  truth  is  with  those  who  have  made  the 
higher  estimate  of  the  influence  of  Latin  in  our  language. 

One  reason  for  the  disagreeing  statements  of  different  writers  on  Eng- 
lish words  is,  that  there  is  yet  no  generally  received  standard  according 
to  which  words  are  counted  and  classified. 

It  is  not  settled  what  words  are  to  be  rejected  as  obsolete. 

Compound  words  are  usually  counted  as  so  many  distinct  words ;  but 
it  is  obvious  that  by  this  process  many  words  are  counted  several  times 
over.  Thus,  for  example,  the  word  "horse,'*  united  with  other  words, 
forms  sixty-eight  compounds;  counting  it  as  a  noun,  and  again  as  a  verb, 
and  the  sixty-eight  compounds,  make  a  total  of  seventy  words.  Instead 
of  seventy  there  is  really  but  one.  ^  Goal  **  is  in  like  manner  counted 
thirty  times  where  it  should  be  but  once.  "House,"  twenty-seven 
times;  "head"  thirty-eight,  and  "hand"  fifty-three.  The  same  word 
is  generally  counted  as  a  noun  and  again  as  a  verb,  and  often  again  as 
an  adjective.  Strictly,  in  all  these  cases,  the  word  ought  to  be  counted 
but  once.  On  this  plan  the  number  and  proportion  of  Anglo-Saxon 
words  would  be  greatly  reduced. 

Of  the  words  of  classic  origin,  a  very  large  proportion  are  Latin: 
Webster  says  four-fifths.  It  is  at  least  that,  and  enough  to  give  more 
than  half  of  all  our  words  as  of  Latin  derivation.  An  accurate  census 
would  tend  to  increase  rather  than  to  diminish  this  Latin  preponderance. 
Can  the  study  of  a  language  which  makes  us  acquainted  with  so  large 
an  element  of  our  native  speech  be  regarded  as  of  small  importance? 

But  the  strength  of  the  argument,  however,  does  not  depend  npon 
our  knowing  the  exact  propoi-tion  of  the  different  elements  of  one  lan- 
guage to  each  other.  It  is  sufficient  that  we  know  that  Latin  enters 
very  largely  into  the  composition  of  English  speech.  That  can  be  made 
to  appear  with  convincing  force  by  simply  running  over  the  columns  of 
a  dictionary  for  a  few  hours.  Any  person  competent  to  distingoish 
words  as  to  their  origin  may  satisfy  himself.  In  a  late  work,  entitled 
"A  Hand-book  of  Etymology,"  by  William  W.  Smith,  there  is  a  list  of 
derivative  words  arranged  in  classes  under  the  heads  of  the  language 
from  wliifch  they  are  derived.  In  that  list  are  given  658  Latin  root 
words,  from  which  are  derived  3,910  English  words.  This  list  includes, 
of  course,  but  a  small  part  of  the  Latin  words  that  have  found  their  way 
into  English  and  but  a  small  part  of  the  English  words  derived  from 
Latin.     But  it  is  a  convenient  and  impressive  illustration  of  the  import- 
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ance  of  studying  Latin  in  order  to  our  thoroughly  understanding  our 
6wxL  speech. 

English  words  are  modified  by  100  prefixes,  of  which  only  thirteen 
are  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin,  nineteen  are  Oreek,  and  sixty-eight  are 
Latin. 

Here  are  so  many  words,  making  up  so  large  a  part  of  our  language, 
which  are  derived  from  words  in  the  Latin  language,  and  all  retain  more 
or  less  fully  the  distinct  and  well-defined  meaning  which  they  had  in  that 
language.  It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  understand  fully  the 
meaning  of  these  words  without  some  knowledge  of  the  meaning  which 
they  bore  in  their  original  usage.  This  difficulty  may  be  best  illus* 
trated  by  a  few  examples.  Take  the  word  ^'  puerile."  A  person  who 
has  no  knowledge  of  the  origin  of  the  word,  but  who  attempts  to  under- 
stand it  from  its  English  use,  will  be  likely  to  take  it  to  mean  "  trifling  " 
or  "inconsiderate."  His  idea  is  very  imperfect  as  compared  with  that 
of  him  who  knows  that  it  is  derived  from  "  puer,"  a  boy,  and  that, 
therefore,  it  must  mean  *'  boyish."  Iliat  is  a  general  idea,  comprehend- 
ing the  several  special  ideas  which  are  frequently  expressed  by  it.  Take 
the  word  "illustrate."  A  mere  English  scholar  will  hardly  get  beyond 
the  special  sense  which  is  tied  to  that  of  an  experiment  or  an  example. 
The  classioal  scholar,  knowing  that- it  is.  derived  from  ^^iUustro,"  which 
means  to  shine  upon,  takes  it  in  the  general  sense  to  make  a  subject 
clear  to  be  understood  by  throwing  light  upon  it.  Understanding  the 
general  meaning  of  the  word,  he  may,  of  course,  apply  it  in  particular 
•enses  as  he  chooses. 

Take  "amiable. "  The  mere  English  scholar  will  be  likely  to  under^ 
stand  it  in  the  sense  of  "  peaceable,"  or  "  kind."  Here  is  a  failure  to 
comprehend  the  full  meaning.  It.  is  only  a  partial  and  special  sense. 
He  vrho  knows  that  it  is  from  "amabilis,"  that  which  may  be  loved, 
gets  a  general  idea,  comprehending  all  of  those  particular  qualities  for 
which  a  person  may  be  loved.  So,  in  general,  one  who  does  not  know 
the  meaning  of  derivative  words  in  their  primitive  usage,  gains  only 
narrow  and  special  ideas  from  them,  while  a  person  who  studies  them 
etymologically  comprehends  their  general  signification. 

The  effect  of  .this  study  goes  farther  than  a  mere  knowledge  of  the 
meaning  of  words.  By  it  one  acquires  general  ide%s,  characteristic  of 
the  educated  mind.  He  gains  a  breadth  and  comprehensiveness  of 
thought  which  he  who  learns  the  English  tongue  only  by  observation 
of  the  special  use  of  words,  seldom,  if  ever,  attains. 

General  ideas  are  indispensable  to  the  furnishing  of  the  educated 
intellect.  Particular  ideas,  or  thoughts  all  running  to  particulars, 
mark  the  childhood  of  the  human  mind;  general  ideas,  comprehending 
many  particulars,  are  indications  of  manhood.    It  is  very  difficult,  not 
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to  say  impossible^  for  a  pereon  to  leam  the  English  language  and  oiider- 
stand  it  so  as  to  ase  it  in  the  large  and  comprehensive  sense  of  an  edu- 
cated man,  who  does  not  know  the  meaning  of  the.  words  he  uses  in  the 
language  from  which  they  were  taken.  This  fact  is  so  obviouB  that  any 
person  who  is  skilled  in  the  use  of  language  can  readily,  by  the  words 
of  any  speaker  or  writer,  distinguish  whether  he  is  a  classical  scholar  or 
not.  There  is  a  breadth  and  comprehensiveness  in  the  thoughts  of  him 
who  has  studied  well  the  langwiges  from  which  English  words  are  derived, 
which  sound  manlike  and  mature  in  comparison  with  the  seeming  child- 
ishness of  the  thoughts  of  him  who  only  knows  his  words  in  the  psrtiea- 
lar  senses  in  which  he  has  heard  them  used. 

Again,  we  should  notice  that  our  words  of  Latin  origin  mostly  express 
ideas  general  and  comprehensive,  such  as  belong  to  the  cultivated  and 
reflecting  mind,  while  those  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin  are  definite  and 
particular,  such  as  are  learned  in  childhood  and  are  used  mostly  by 
uneducated  persons.  Anglo-Saxon  words  can  be  used  coireetly  by 
uneducated  people,  but  those  of  Latin  origin  require  some  cultivatioD 
of  mind  to  use  them  without  danger  of  impropriety.  Any  peasant  ox 
laborer  who  has  never  spent  a  term  in  school  can  use  words  coming 
from  the  old  English  vernacular  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  his  business 
of  life.  He  can  say  farm,  field,  house,  bam,  plow,  sow,  run,  walk,  buy, 
sell,  good,  bad,  night,  day,  hot,  cold,  etc. ;  all  words  that  express  simple, 
special  ideas  without  danger  of  mistake.  But  it  requires  more  mental 
cultivation  to  use  words  of  Latin  origin  coireetly.  For  example,  the 
uneducated  man  will  express  a  certain  idea  in  his  mind  by  the  word 
'^  work,"  the  man  of  more  enlarged  mind  will  express  his  thought  by 
the  word  '^  labor,"  a  Latin  word  of  more  extensive  meaning.  The  use 
of  such  words  as  agrioulturcj  economy,  temperance,  prudence^  persever- 
ance, parsimony,  commerce,  pecuniary,  financial,  scientific,  literary,  etc., 
mark  a  higher  degree  of  cultivation  and  a  greater  breadth  of  mind  thsn 
the  use  of  common  words  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin. 

The  English  mind  before  the  Norman  invasion  was  low  and  childish 
in  its  development.  The  efiect  of  the  conquest  upon  the  nation  was  a 
higher  cultivation  and  the  possession  of  words  capable  of  expressing  a 
higher  range  of  thought.  But  those  more  largely  expressive  words  art 
almost  all  foreign  and  originally  Latin.  They  are  necessary  to  convey 
the  ideas  of  the  educated  man.  He  must  use  them  ;  but  he  cannot  use 
them  with  safety  unless  he  knows  them  in  the  original  language. 
Hence,  the  importance  to  the  educated  man  of  a  familiar  acquaintance 
with  the  Latin  tongue.  • 

Another  consideration  showing  the  importance  of  Latin  study  is  the 
large  part  of  the  words  of  that  language  that  have  found  their  way,  is 
one  form  or  another,  into  English.    In  the  list  of  verbs  which  occur 
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moflt  frequently  in  the  stndent's  conrse  of  reading,  as  given  in  Andrews 
A  Stodard's  Latin.  Grammar,  there  are  1,237  verbs,  of  which  889  are 
found  in  some  form  in  English.  Some  of  them  enter  into  the  composi- 
tion  of  many  English  words.  Any  person  who  will  take  the  pains  to 
look  along  the  columns  of  a  Latin  Dictionary  will  notice,  perhaps  with 
surprise,  the  large  number  of  Latin  words  that  have  been  transformed 
to  English.  I  may  be  speaking  within  bounds,  if  I  say  three-fourths  of 
all  the  radical  words  in  the  Latin  language,  excluding  proper  names,  are,. 
in  some  form,  living  speech  in  our  native  tongue.  It  is  not  a  dead  lan- 
guage. It  lives  to-day  wherever  there  is  an  Englishman,  or  the  descend- 
ant of  an  Englishman,  to  speak  his  native  tongue.  We  have  the  very 
thoughts  of  the  men  of  ancient  Rome  embalmed  in  the  forms  of  our 
own  speech.  We  are  surely  under  some  obligation  to  study  well  that 
venerable  speech  which  has  spared  so  large  a  portion  of  itself  to  mako 
up  our  own. 

The  appeal  to  those  who  are  ambitious  of  mastering  the  languages  of 
modem  Europe,  may  be  made  in  a  still  louder  tone.  Italian,  Spanish, 
and  French  are  still  more  indebted  to  Latin  than  English  is.  It  is  safe 
to  say  four-fifths  of  the  whole  Latin  language,  exclusive  of  proper  names, 
is,  to-day,  living  speech  in  the  languages  of  Southern  Europe.  He  who 
would  master  them,  or  any  of  them,  should  master  Latin  first. 

It  deserves,  aUo,  to  be  mentioned,  that  the  great  number  of  tech- 
nical, scientific  and  professional  terms,  now  in  use,  derived  from  the 
Latin  and  Greek  languages,  renders  it  almost  indispensable,  that  a  person 
who  would  read  intelligently  on  subjects  involving  the  use  of  such  terms, 
should  understand  those  languages  —  especially  Latin. 

The  mental  discipline  of  studying  a  foreign  language  is  of  the  most 
important  kind.  It  is,  in  an  eminent  degree,  humanizing.  It  brings  the 
mmd  into  direct  contact  with  other  minds,  and  enriches  it  with  their 
thoughts.  It  is  the  study  of  human  nature.  It  tends  to  cultivate  those 
qualities  of  mind  which  are  useful  in  the  intercourse  of  man  with  man. 
It  develops  the  powers  of  thought,  imagination  and  expression.  It 
trains  a  person  to  think  correctly,  to  give  expression  to  his  ideas,  as  he 
thinks,  and  to  remember  what^he  thinks,  what  he  says  and  how  he  says 
it  These  are  peculiarities  of  the  educated  mind.  There  is  no  language 
equal  to  the  Latin  for  this  purpose.  I  confidently  appeal  to  any  experi- 
enced teacher  for  a  confirmation  of  this  opinion. 

The  effect  of  the  study  of  the  Latin  language  on  the  characters  of 
young  people,  and  upon  the  prosperity  of  schools,  is  a  good  reason  for 
promoting  it.  It  is  observed  that  whenever  a  young  man  has  made  some 
progress  in  Latin,  a  change  appears  in  him.  His  boyish  tastes  begin  to 
disappear;  he  outgrows  his  former  ideas,  and  begins  to  look  up  with 
aspiration  to  a  higher  manhood. 
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Mankind  are  arranged  in  orders  of  different  Tank,  which,  though  not 
distingaished  by  visible  badges,  are  yet  real  and  oonseiously  felt,  evra 
when  not  acknowledged.  There  is  an  aristocracy  of  intellect^  of  taste 
and  propriety,  of  refined  and  well  ordered  thought,  into  which  aspiring 
youth  always  seeks  admission.  The  position  which  the  Latin  langosge 
occupies  in  relation  to  all  literary  culture,  is  such  that  it  is  almost  uni- 
yersally  recognized  as  the  vestibule  through  which  aspiring  youth  must 
pass  in  gaining  that  distinction.  When  young  people  have  learned 
enough  of  Latin  to  begin  to  enjoy  it,  they  feel  themselves  drawn  upwards 
as  by  a  new  inspiration  towards  this  higher  rank  of  mind.  Accordingly, 
it  is  found  that  academies  almost  invariably  sustain  a  rank  and  prosperity 
in  keeping  with  the  attention  which  they  give  to  Latin.  This  is  what 
our  colleges  and  universities  need.  Classical  schools  of  preparation  are 
the  feeders  on  which  their  life  depends.  When  the  youth  b^ns  to  feel 
the  inspiration  which  classic  study  gives  him,  he  looks  forward  to  the 
college.  If  our  youth  were  rightly  directed  in  this  course,  our  coUeges 
would  have  no  lack  of  students,  and  society  would  be  filled  with  edu- 
cated men. 
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PRIZES  IN  SCHOOLS,  AS  USUALLY  DISTRIBUTED. 


By  Principal  Mxchabl  P.  Caybbt,  A.  M., 
Rhinebeck  Union  School 


Mb.    CHANCBLLOBy    AND    GbNTLBHBN   OF  XHB   GONYOCATIOlf. —  Your 

speaker  Ib  f  ally  aware  that  there  are  at  least  two  opinions  on  the  subject 
of  giving  prizes  in  schools,  and  that  each  has  its  advocates.  He  also  has 
some  appreciation  of  the  difficulties  by  which  the  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject is  surrounded.  That  both  parties  are  right  is  not  very  probable. 
Much  of  the  difficulty,  doubtless,  lies  in  confounding  one  thing  with 
another;  in  assuming  analogies  where  none  exist;  and  in  making  no  dis* 
tinction  between  emulation  and  selfish  ambition;  between  a  system  of 
rewards  and  a  system  of  prizes.  We  are  to  discuss  ''Prizes,  as  usually 
distributed."  How,  then,  is  the  distribution  usually  made  ?  Why,  gen- 
erally to  him  who  shall  exhibit  the  highest  grade  of  scholarship  in  one 
or  more  departments  of  learning,  or  to  him  whose  conduct  shall  be  least 
exceptional,  something  which,  above  everybody  else,  he  may  carry  off  as 
a  prize;  and  not  to  aU  who  shall  acquit  themselves  weU^  a  reward. 

To  this  practice  there  are  many  and  grave  objections.  And  yet  we 
find  men  of  honesty,  of  learning  and  of  talent,  who  think  the  practice 
commeildable  and  defensible. 

For  the  purpose  of  gathering  the  general  opinion  of  the  schools,  and 
.also  in  hopes  of  obtaining  the  arguments  especially  of  those  favoring 
prizes,  the  following  circular  was  sent  to  forty  colleges  and  universities 
in  twenty-seven  other  States,  and  to  all  the  colleges  and  universities  and 
forty  of  the  academies  in  our  own  State,  and  to  six  theological  seminarieii 
in  our  own  and  other  States: 

ClBCULAB  TO   OfFIOBBS   OF  CoiXBGES,  ACADEMIES  AND  OtHBB  ScHOOLS. 

Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.,  May  6,  1876. 

Sib. — It  is  proposed  to  canvass  to  some  extent,  at  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Convocation  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  practict 
of  givinff  priees  in  our  schools.  To  do  this  intelligently,  we  ask  for  any 
facts  or  experience  you  may  have,  and  be  disposed  to  give,  or  any  opin- 
ion for  or  against  such  practice  which  you  may  have  formed  from  obser- 
vation. ^We  propose  to  use  what  we  thus  obtain,  if  at  all,  in  such  way 
that  the  name  of  no  person  or  school  shall  be  mentioned,  or  be  so  alluded 
to  as  to  be  identified,  unless  permission  so  to  do  is  first  obtained.   W  hether 
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you  write  a  letter  or  not,  will  you  please  supply  answers  to  the  f oUowiog 
questions,  and  return  the  slip  containing  them  to 

Respectfully  yours. 

M.  P.  CAVEBT. 

1.  What  is  the  money  value  of  all  the  prizes  that  may  be  given  in  yonr 
institution  in  a  single  year  ? 

2.  Do  the  majority  in  any  class  strive  to  gain  the  prize  ? 

d.  Whatever  the  number  at  the  beginning,  how  much. does  that  num- 
ber diminish,  as  the  time  for  awarding  the  prize  approaches  ? 

4.  Are  students  apt  to  neglect  one  study  in  order  that  they  may  gain 
a  prize  in  another  ?. 

5.  Are  jealousies  and  animosities,  and  charges  of  unMmess  and  injus- 
tice, apt  to  grow  out  of  these  contests  ? , . . . . 

6.  Do  those  who  win  the  prizes,  as  a  rule,  afterwards  distinguish  them- 
selves in  those  particular  departments  in  which  their  prizes  were  won  ? 

1,  Do  they  distinguish  themselves  in  other  departments,  and  in  prac- 
tical life,  above  the  majority  of  their  Mlows? 

8.  Weighing  all  the  pros  and  cons,  would  you  advise  the  founding  of 
prizes  in  schools  where  they  do  not  exist  ? 

9.  Would  a  general  statute  authorizing  a  change  of  the  John  Doe  Medal 
or  Prize*  endowment  to  the  John  Doe  Library  endowment  be  desirable?. . . 

(Signed)  

I  give  a  few  of  the  answers  by  number,  premising  that  questions  one 
and  nine  were  subnodtted  only  to  the  New  York  schools,  and  where  they 
have  answered. the  first  question,  as  the  amount  would  be  likely  to  iden- 
tify the  school,  I  do  not  use  it. 

2.  Never. 

8.  We  do  not  require  announcement  in  advance;  cannot  answer. 
4,  We  think  so. 

6.  We  have  observed  nothing  of  this. 

0.  So  far  as  our  observation  goes  they  do. 

7.  We  are  not  prepared  to  answer  this  question.  As  to  college  it  is 
sometimes  so  and  sometimes  not  so;  as  to  practical  life  we  as  yet  know 
too  little. 

8.  On  this  point  the  opinions  of  our  faculty  are  divided.  They  want 
to  agree  in  favoring  prizes  for  general  merit  —  not  for  special. 

9.  To  authorize  ?  Yes.  To  act  on  the  authority  we  should  make 
dependent  on  the  lessons  of  experience. 

President ....  College. 

2.  No. 

3.  About  one-half. 

4.  Yes. 

5.  Not  when  judiciously  managed. 

6.  Very  few.  The  effort,  when  long  continued,  induces  by  reaction 
dislike  for  the  special  study. 

7.  No.     The  laurels  of  youth  often  fade  before  noon. 

8.  Not  for  proficiency  in  scholarship.  Prizes 'for  excellency  in  com- 
position, declamation,  or  any  important  exercise  not  requiring  protracted 
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labor  in  preparation,  may  encourage  healthful  interest  and  not  impair 
general  scholarship. 


Chancellor  University  of. 


2.  No ;  only  an  insignificant  minority. 

3.  I  do  not  know ;  the  number  giving  up  is  not  reported. 

4.  Yes,  sometimes. 

5.  No,  not  here. 

6.  There  is  no  rule.  A  large  proportion  of  those  who  have  here  writ- 
ten prize  English  essays  hare  become  professional  men,  and  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  these  have  been  distinguished. 

7.  The  proportion  of  essayists  who  have  distinguished  themselves  is 
much  larger  than  the  proportion  of  the  whole  number.  This  fact,  how- 
ever, "only  proves  that  the  better  scholars  wrote  for  the  prizes. 

%.  I  should  prefer  to  use  the  money  to  pay  for  teaching. 


President. . . .  University. 

2.  No,  not  one  in  ten  making  an  effort.  , 

3.  The  number  always  runs  down  to  two  or  three  after  the  first  month. 

4.  Yes. 

5.  Yes,  invariably. 

6.  Not  as  a  rule. 

7.  No. 

8.  Never ;  and  I  would  abolish  them  where  they  do  exist.     The  whole 
system  is  wrong  in  principle  and  pernicious  in  practice. 

HENRY  H.  TUCKER, 

Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Georgia. 

At  ....  college  the  circular  was  ^'  referred  to  the  treasurer  and  libra- 
rian," with  instructions,  who  gave  the  following  answers  and  note  : 

2.  No. 

3.  Cannot  say. 

4.  I  think  they  do. 

5.  I  have  not  observed  any. 

6.  I  have  no  knowledge  that  they  do. 

7.  I  have  not  observed  it. 

8.  I  would  advise  the  founding  of  prizes  for  progress. 

9.  Yes,  if  said  prize  were  given  for  the  best  performance  only. 


•  •  • 


College,  June  5,  1876. 


Deab  Sib. — After  some  delay  I  send  back  answers  to  your  questions 
according  to  my  knowledge.  I  do  not  think  prizes  for  toe  best  scholar- 
ship,  or  for  best  essays^  etc.,  are  advisable.  What  we  need  is  a  prize 
which  will  reach  the  poorest  student  —  a  prize  for  the  greatest  progress 
in  a  given  time.  This  would  be  competed  for  by  the  whole  class,  and 
not  by  half  a  dozen  of  the  best  scholars,  as  now. 

Yours,  etc. 

34 
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2.  Rarely  ;  sometimes. 

3.  Is  apt  to  diminish. 

4.  Yes. 

5.  Affirmative  of  and  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  the  system  an  eriL 

6.  Not  according  to  the  observation  of  the  faculty. 

7.  Otherwise,  there  are  indications  of  deterioration. 

8.  Formerly  affirmative  of,  but  observation  has  led  me  to  » preponder- 
ating judgment  against  them,  both  on  moral  and  physical  grounds. 

(  Signed )         

ChanceUor  University  of 

This  was  accompanied  by  the  following  note  : 

May  29,  1876. 

Dear  Sis.  —  I  have  submitted  your  inquiries  to  our  faculty,  and  the 
answers  are  in  accordance  with  their  unanimous  judgment.  Fersonally, 
I  have  been  favorable  to  the  prize  system,  but  observation,  specially  of 
some  pupils,  in  whose  education  I  have  been  interested,  has  led  me  to 
fear  it,  especially  in  the  case  of  persons  of  delicate  organization.  Indeed 
I  would  not  dare,  for  any  consideration,  to  subject  some  students  t^  the 
excitement  and  sirain  of  competition  for  a  prize.  I  am  also  led  to  doubt 
the  efficiency  of  the  system  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  designed. 
Those  who  need  stimulants  do  no  find  them  in  the  prize,  but  rather  are 
repelled  from  study  by  the  disgust  of  conscious  mability  to  compete 
successfully,  while  those  who  do  not  need  stimulation  are  injuriously 
incited. 


Chanoelhr  University  of ,,,, 

Sixty-one  answers  were  returned  from  our  own  and  fifteen  other 
States.  Several  of  these  professed  to  have  no  experience,  and  hence  are 
not  included  in  the  general  summary,  which,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  is 
made  by  reference  to  the  question  as  indicated  on  the  circular. 

2.  Seventeen  colleges  and  eight  academies  answer.  No.  Two  colleges 
and  eight  academies  answer.  Yes. 

3.  How  much  the  number  diminishes  is  not  stated  definitely,  but  a 
large  majority  report  a  considerable  decrease. 

4.  Eleven  of  the  colleges  and  nine  of  the  academies  answer,  Yes. 
Seven  of  the  colleges  and  ten  academies  answer.  No. 

6.  Ten  colleges  and  eleven  academies  answer.  Yes.  Eight  colleges 
and  eight  academies  answer.  No. 

6.  Ten  colleges  and  nine  academies  answer.  No.  Five  colleges  and 
nine  academies  answer,  Yes. 

7.  Eleven  colleges  and  nine  academies  answer,  No.  Five  colleges  and 
nine  academies  answer,  Yes. 

8.  Twenty-three  colleges  and  thirteen  academies  answer.  No.  Sii 
colleges  and  nine  academies  answer,  Yes. 

9.  Eight  New  York  colleges  and  eight  academies  answer.  Yes.  One 
college  and,  four  academies  answer,  No. 
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The  test  questions  are  really  8  and  9,  and  the  answers  show  the  actual 
state  of  sentiment  as  nearly  as  any  thing  we  can  obtain. 

Twenty-three  colleges  would  not  advise  the  providing  of  prizes, 
against  six  that  would  so  advise.  Among  these  are  those  that  would 
found  prizes  for  writing  and  speaking  only,  to  which,  with  all  due  def- 
erence, the  main  objections  to  prizes  apply  in  full  force,  and  especially 
to  those  given  for  speaking.  Of  the  six  theological  seminaries,  two 
have  had  experience  in  giving  prizes  for  best  scholarship  in  particular 
departments.  One  of  these,  giving  two  annual  prizes  of  thirty  dollars 
each,  abolished  them  "  as  an  evil."  The  other  still  maintains  its  faith  in 
the  value  of  the  pecuniary  prize. 

One  school  sends  a  list  of  its  prize  scholars  from  1858  to  1875,  inclu- 
sive, containing  thirty-three  names,  with  the  names  of  those  who  have 
acquired  distinction  marked,  of  whom  there  are  five  —  a  number  not 
particularly  flattering  to  prize  scholars. 

I  give  the  following  letters,  received  in  answer  to  this  year's  circular  ; 
also  three  letters  in  advocacy  of  the  prize  system,  received  and  used  on 
a  former  occasion,  because  I  have  nothing  newer  in  that  direction  to 
offer ;  and  I  shall,  also,  with  some  slight  variation,  use  the  same  argu- 
ments then  employed  : 

.University  op . . . .,  May  22,  1876. 

Dbab  Sib.  —  I  have  observed  the  operation  of  **  prizes "  on  young 
men  in  academies  and  colleges  for  twenty-five  years,  and  have  learned 
thereby  to  judge  them  decidedly  harmful  on  the  whole.  I  have  known 
several  young  men  nearly  ruined  through  success  in  a  prize  contest. 
Their  heads  were  turned;  and  they  ever  after  supposed  themselves 
superior  to  others  without  the  need  of  preparation.  I  look  upon  the 
whole  scheme  as  false  in  principle  and  harmful  in  practice ;  and  have  so 
discouraged  it  in  this  college  that  for  ten  years  the  students  have  volun- 
tarily declined  to  compete  for  the  small  prizes  offered. 


President  of University, 


Univebsity,  May  23,  1876. 

DsAR  Sib.  —  Your  circular  has  been  in  my  possession  several  days 
awaiting  an  answer.  Our  impression  here  is  not  in  favor  of  prizes. 
When  we  began  about  ....  years  ago,  there  was  a  large  amount  of 
funds  promised  in  the  way  of  prizes.  But  the  money  so  offered  was  not 
found  to  answer  the  expectations  of  those  who  offered  it,  and  last  year 
the  matter  was  before  the  faculty  for  discussion,  when  the  opinion  was 
expressed,  pretty  unanimously,  that  prizes  were  of  no  special  advantage 
and  a  large  share  of  them  were  either  withdrawn  or  converted  to  other 
purposes.  We  have  never  offered  only  about  $160,  and  I  think  that  the 
proposal  to  convert  them  all  into  a  fund  for  the  increase  of  the  library, 
would  meet  with  nearly  if  not  quite  a  unanimous  vote  in  the  faculty. 

Sincerely  yours. 
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XJnivbbsity  of.  . . .,  May  19,  1876. 

Dbab  Sib.  —  Inclosed  you  will  please  find  the  circular  with  reference 
to  prizes  in  schools. 

We  have  none  in  the  College  of. ... ,  and  I  believe  none  at  all  in  the 
university.  The  feeling  of  the  faculty  is  very  strong  against  prizes  of 
all  kinds.  We  have  no  marking  system,  no  honors  at  commencemeDt 
nor  at  any  other  time.     As  a  result  we  have  a  degree  of  harmony  and 

food  feeling  among  students  and  between  students  and  faculty,  which 
have  never  witnessed  in  any  other  university  in  the  country. 
The  standard  of  scholarship  is  kept  high  by  means  of  observing  the 
conduct  of  students  in  the  recitation  room,  warning  them  when  neces- 
sary and  by  rigid  examinations.  I  greatly  wish  that  prizes  of  all  kinds 
might  be  abolished  from  all  schools  of  every  grade,  believing  that  better 
scholarship,  better  morals  and  better  manners  would  be  developed  with- 
out them. 


Dean  of....  College  of,^..  University, 


State  Univebsitt,  June  2,  1876. 

My  Deab  Sib.  —  In  answer  to  your  inquiries,  I  would  say  that  we 
have  no  prizes  in  this  institution  except  the  honors  of  commencement 
day,  valedictory,  salutatory  and  scientific  oration.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  disposition  among  us  to  introduce  them;  unless  it  be  that  I  should 
look  favorably  upon  a  prize  for  the  best^  entrance  examination  (for 
admission  to  the  rreshman  class)  and  also  a  prize  for  an  essay  or  disser- 
tation written  under  certain  conditions  during  the  senior  year.  In  my 
judgment  prizes,  if  any,  should  be  very  few  in  number  and  of  not  very 
great  pecuniary  value,  and  should  in  all  cases  be  premiums  for  the  fitith- 
lul  and  efficient  doing  of  the  regular  school  work. 


I^esident 

Institutb,  May  25, 1876. 

Deab  Sib.  —  I  have  filled  the  blanks  to  your  circular,  and  return  it 
inclosed. 

I  had  charge  of Academy  from  1826  to  1846.    Prizes 

were  given  for   composition,  mathematics,  and   for   other  ^  branches 
during  that  time. 

When  we  organized  this  institution,  this  feature — prize  giving — was 
omitted,  and  auer  this  long  experience  under  both  systems,  I  am  satis- 
fied that-  nothing  is  gained,  and  much  put  at  hazard,  by  the  giving  of 
prizes. 

Very  truly. 


Ikstttute. 

Deab  Sib.  —  The  prize  system  was  abolished  here  about  three  years 
ago,  at  my  earnest  request.  It  may  be,  and  probably  is,  an  incentive  to 
some,  while  upon  a  larger  number  its  influence  is  most  disastrous.  There 
are  in  every  school  honest  faithful  workers,  who  cannot  compete  success- 
fully with  another  class,  who  have  the  faculty  of  appearing  to  know 
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much  more  than  they  really  do.  Besides,  it  requires  greater  discriminating 
power  than  niany  of  us  possess  to  judge  impartially  as  to  who  is  the 
honest  winner.  Those  who  pursue  their  studies  under  the  most  f  avorahle 
circumstances,  other  things  being  equal,  should  be  judged  by  a  more 
severe  rule  than  those  whose  path  to  learning  seems  hedged  in  by  almost 
insurmountable  difficulties.  Unless  we  can  know  all  the  influences  and 
surroundings  of  our  pupils  in  the  home  circle,  and  their  motive  of  action, 
we  cannot  properly  estimate  their  efforts,  and  the  corresponding  results. 

I  have  felt  most  painfully  my  own  inability  to  be  just  to  my  pupils  — 
when  obliged  to  make  a  decision  of  this  kind,  and  I  think  it  impossible 
for  an  examining  board  to  make  just  decision  from  the  results  of  an 
examination,  whether  oral  or  written. 

I  do  not  find  that  our  standard  of  scholarship  is  lowered  since  the 
prize  system  was  abolished. 

Respectfully. 


Teoy,  March  22,  18 


Dear  Sir.  —  Your  circular,  dated  January  first,  was  duly  received. 
Though  my  opinion  on  the  subject  may  be  of  little  consequence,  such 
as  it  is,  I  give  it  freely.  After  an  experience  of  more  than  thirty  years 
in  the  school  room,  during  all  which  time  tprizes  were  offer  edas  a  stim- 
ulus to  industry,  I  cannot  fully  indorse  the  resolution  in  your  circular, 
that  the  tendency  of  the  practice  is  wrong,  operating  mischievously 
apon  the  social,  moral  and  intellectual  nature  of  those  whom  it  is 
intended  to  benefit.  I  have  never  observed  that  its  influence  is  of  this 
character,  especiallv  if  there  always  is,  as  there  should  be,  such  impar- 
tiality and  justice  m  the  award  as  to  insure  the  confidence  of  the  candi- 
dates, and  this  has  always  been  the  case  where  I  have  had  the  opportu- 
nity of  witnessing  its  operation.  That  it  does  prove  a  powerful  incentive 
to  mdustry  and  effort  to  a  certain  extent,  I  can  have  no  doubt;  nor  have 
I  observed  generally  that  the  results  of  success  on  the  one  hand,  or  of 
failure  on  the  other,  have  been  such  as  are  asserted  in  the  resolution, 
except,  perhaps,  in  a  very  few  instances.  Still  I  do  not  think  on  the 
whole,  tnat  the  benefit  is  such  as  greatly  to  recommend  the  practice,  or 
that  a  more  excellent  way  may  not  be  devised.  The  operation  of  the 
system  as  a  stimulus  to  industry  is  only  partial ;  for,  in  a  class,  it  will 
soon  be  apparent  that  the  chance  of  success  in  the  competition  lies  only 
with  a  few ;  and  though  with  those  few  it  will  continue  longer  to  be 
effective,  its  influence  ceases  entirely  with  those,  probably  the  majority, 
who  see  they  have  no  hope  of  success.  Its  tendency  in  another  direction, 
I  think,  is  positively  injurious.  A  pupil  studying  different  branches, 
and  belonging  to  different  classes  in  which  prizes  are  proposed,  will 
probably  soon  find  out  that  in  some  of  his  classes  he  has  but  little  pros- 
pect of  Buccess,  while  in  one  or  two  others  his  chance  is  -pretty  good, 
in  such  cases  I  have  often  seen  that  the  pupil  will  devote  all  his  efforts 
to  the  one  or  two  studies  in  which  he  hopes  to  carry  off  the  prize,  and 
neglect  his  duties  in  the  others,  even  if  they  are  more  important. 

Very  respectfully. 

B. 
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W CoLLBGB,  April  23,  18 ... . 

Deab  Sib. — My  own  experience  and  earnest  convictions  would  be  in 
favor  of  giving  prizes  to  the  young  as  an  incentive  to  excellence  in 
scholarship.  Of  course  the  motive  of  duty  cannot  be  safely  overlooked. 
Appeals  to  conscience  can  be  made  as  readily  with  a  prize  as  without  it. 
And  why  should  not  the  young  be  allowed  to  strive  for  tangible  rewards 
as  well  as  children  of  a  larger  growth  ?  A  cler&^yman  will  seldom  write 
a  sermon  unless  he  has  one  to  preach  and  expects  to  get  paid  for  it.  A 
lawyer  will  net  often  spend  his  time  over  a  brief  from  which  no  fee  is 
to  be  realized.  Talk  to  these  men  about  the  duty  they  owe  to  society, 
and  they  will  furnish  a  number  of  good  reasons  why  children  should  not 
be  expected  to  work  for  the  mere  love  of  the  thing.  But  ^  these  prizes 
create  unpleasant  jealousies  and  heartburnings  between  the  members  of 
a  school."  This  is  often  so.  So,  it  is  true  (more's  the  pity),  that  honors 
and  emoluments  of  every  kind  are  the  cause  of  endless  troubles  between 
grown-up  people  who  are  supposed  to  live  in  obedience  to  the  law  of 
conscience.  Let  us  pull  the  beam  out  of  our  own  eye  before  we  find  too 
much  fault  with  children  for  proving  to  us  in  their  little  quarrels  that 
the  child  is  father  to  the  man. 

I  have  been  connected  with  a  college  as  student  and  teacher  for  some 
twenty  years.  During  half  of  this  time  the  college  has  offered  no  spe- 
cific honors  and  prizes ;  duripff  the  other  half  it  has  had  the  benefit  of 
such  incentives.  The  one  penod  differs  from  the  other  as  light  differs 
from  darkness.  Students  have  occasional  discords  and  alienations  of 
feeling  when  they  work  for  prizes  and  class  honors  ;  yet  they  do  work, 
do  improve  their  time  and  secure  the  objects  for  which  they  are  sent  to 
college.  Emulation  is  a  test  of  character,  through  which  many  pass 
with  great  benefit.  Let  no  tangible  rewards  be  offered  in  the  sliape  of 
prizes  or  honors,  and  college  life  becomes  vapid  and  flat,  save  when  the 
students  quarrel — as  they  certainly  will  with  excessive  bitterness — ^aboot 
matters  of  the  smallest  concern.  There  will  be  much  less  of  study,  less 
obedience  to  college  law  and  less  good  feeling.  There  will  be  more 
rowdyism  and  more  waste  of  time  in  hurtful  reading.  My  belief  is  firm 
that  prizes  should  be  offered  both  in  schools  and  colleges  ;  at  the  same 
time  that  the  most  is  made  of  lEtppeals  to  the  sense  of  duty  and  the  love 
of  learning. 

Tours,  with  much  esteem. 

E.  N. 


■1 


UNTVaBSITY  OF 

March  31,  18    . 

Dbab  Sir. —  ♦  *  ♦  *  ♦  j^y  experience  relative  to  the  effect  of 
prizes  in  schools  is  of  the  meagerest  kind.  I  have  always  been  con- 
nected with  this  institution  as  a  teacher.  But  as  human  nature  is 
always  the  same,  I  may  tell  what  I  have  learned  here.  I  do  not  suppose 
that  our  faculty  would  dispense  with  the  offering  of  prizes  to  students, 
whether  the  prize  be  that  of  being  declared  the  best,  or  one  of  the  best 
scholars  in  his  class,  or  of  being  published  as  having  never  missed  a 
college  duty  while  here—or  being  appointed  college  marshal — or  obtain- 
ing a  specific  prize  in  books,  etc.,  for  excellence  in  any  one  study.  I 
suppose  we  must  look  upon  any  aad  everything  offered  and  given  as  a 
reward  for  well-doing  as  a  prize.    The  nature  of  the  gift,  I  take  it,  has 
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no  place  in  deciding  what  is  a  prize  ;  it  is  only  its  object.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  we  must  change  human  nature  before  we  can  get  along 
without  prizes  of  some  sort  or  other.  They  who  patiently  continue  in 
well-doing  shall  receive,  before  the  great  white  throne,  eternal  life.  Paul 
labored  to  receive  the  prize  of  his  high  calling.  There  can  be  no  una- 
voidable vice,  then,  in  the  principle  of  offering  and  giving  prizes  for 
extraordinary  effort  in  a  praiseworthy  direction. 

As  I  have  declared  above,  I  should  hardly  know  what  to  do  with  my 
classes  were  I  not  allowed  to  stimulate  them  by  the  hope  of  gaining  a 
prize  from  me ;  a  prize  of  some  sort  or  other,  a  compliment  for  an  excel- 
lent recitation ;  an  opportunity  to  show  his  fellows  that  he  knows  what 
he  is  about ;  a  reading  him  out  as  a  good  scholar  at  our  public  gather- 
ings ;  a  special  testimonial  to  the  public  (besides  his  diploma)  that  he  is 
worthy  of  confidence,  etc.  Some  of  our  professora  offer  a  prize  of  books 
and  they  have  not  found  it  to  work  ill.  I  know  that  jealousies  and 
envyings,*  and  heartburnings  and  hates,  and  charges  of  partiality,  etc., 
may,  and  sometimes  do,  arise  in  these  contendings  for  prizes,  but  only 
to  a  limited  extent,  and  they  work  their  own  cure.         *        ♦        * 

When  the  gospel  was  preached  of  contention  Paul  rejoiced  and  would 
rejoice. 

I  remain,  etc. 

C.  P. 


We  have  thus  given,  as  we  suppose,  nearly  all  the  views  entertained 
on  the  subject  of  school  prizes,  except  the  so-called  prize  scholarships 
which  are  so  varied,  and  in  many  cases  so  conditioned,  that  they  ought 
not  to  be  indiscriminately  brought  into  this  discussion. 

The  first  of  the  letters  in  advocacy  of  the  prize  is  rather  a  remarkable 
one,  for  while  •  distinctly  denying,  it  clearly  establishes,  as  far  as  one 
witness  can,  at  least  two  points  against  which  it  is  aimed.  Nor  is  there 
any  inconsistency  in  this  as  will  be  found  on  a  careful  reading,  and 
noting  to  whom,  in  each  case,  the  remarks  reply. 

That  "  its  influence  ceases  entirely  with  those,  probably  the  majority, 
who  see  they  have  no  hope  of  success,"  is  claimed  as  a  proof  of  intel- 
lectual harm;  negative  it  is  true,  yet  none  the  less  absolute  on  that 
account ;  while  "  I  have  often  seen  that  the  pupil  will  devote  all  his 
efforts  to  the  one  or  two  studies  in  which  he  hopes  to  carry  off  the  prize^ 
and  neglect  his  duties  in  the  other,  even  if  they  are  more  important,"  is 
clainoied  as  affecting,  injuriously,  both  the  ''moral  and  intellectual 
nature,"  since  thus  his  own  intellect  must  suffer  to  the  extent  of  such 
neglect ;  and  the  undue  advantage  thus  taken  of  his  competitors  is,  to 
say  the  least,  of  very  doubtful  honesty.  That  it  makes  fearful  inroads 
upon  friendly  companionship  seems  to  be  a  universal  admission.  And 
in  answer  to  this  we  are  told  that  "  honors  and  emoluments  of  every 
kind  are  the  cause  of  endless  troubles  among  grown-up  people."  This 
is  too  true.      But  such  troubles  and  quarrels  are  never  considered  as 
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exhibiting  true  manly  nature,  or  as  an  evidence  of  amiable  and  lovable 
qualities,  and,  hence,  it  would  be  wise  to  repress  rather  than  foster 
such  development  in  the  young.  All  these  things,  like  noxious  weeds 
everywhere,  will  grow  soon  enough  without  special  culture.  It  15  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  we  are  thus  giving  them  experience  for  the 
great  battle  of  life,  when  we  are  simply  forcing  germs  which  will  make 
life's  pathway  more  thorny  and  tangled,  and  life's  battle  less  pleasing. 
But  "  we  should  hardly  know  what  to  do  with  our  classes  if  we  were 
not  allowed  to  stimulate  them  by  the  hope  of  gaining  a  prize."  Xot 
having  tried  a  better  system,  that  may  be  so,  as  is  declared;  but  if,  as  is 
alleged,  the  mc^oriiy  are  not  stimulated  by  the  offered  reward,  are  the 
rights  of  the  majority  duly  regarded?  —  or,  is  it  claimed  that  the  system 
is  irdended  but  for  the  few  ?  Are  not  teachers  bound  to  work  for  the 
greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number?  It  is  said  that  they  can  add  other 
inducements  to  the  prize.  Will  they  do  it  ?  And,  if  they  do,  with  what 
unction  can  they  urge  upon  the  majority  what  they  practicaUy  beliere 
and  declare  to  be  lower  motives,  and  with  what  hope  of  success  ?  Can 
any  system  of  school  discipline  which  fails  to  raise  an  aspiration  in  the 
breasts  of  the  greater  number  of  those  on  whom  it  is  intended  to  operate, 
be  the  true  one  ?  Again,  the  prize  system  fails  even  where  it  ought  to 
triumph.  The  prize  scholars  axe  not  the  prize  men  of  the  country,  or  of 
the  world.  There  are  of  oourse  exceptions,  but  we  believe  it  holds  gen- 
erally true,  that  the  prize  scholar  does  not  meet  the  expectations  of  his 
friends,  after  he  has  left  the  school  or  the  college.  The  great  feat  of 
his  life  has  been  accomplished;  the  great  end  for  which  he  has  been 
taught  to  toil  has  been  gained;  he  holds  the  glittering  prize;  and, 
whether  expected  so  to  do  or  not,  he  will  not  unfrequently  fail  to  pay 
back  to  science  the  value  of  the  medal  bestowed  upon  him. 

It  is  sometimes  objected  that  the  offer  of  a  reward,  or  the  desire  to 
gain  the  reward,  is  a  strong  temptation  to  dishonesty.  It  is  true  that 
competitors  often  resort  to  dishonest  means  in  order  that  they  may  win; 
and  it  may  be  that  the  ease  with  which  fraud  can  be  practiced,  and  the 
difficulty  with  which  it  is  detected,  render  the  temptation  peculiar.  If 
this  be  the  case,  the  objection  may  not  be  without  force. 

For  the  physical  man,  prize-fighting  is  under  the  ban  of  the  law,  and 
rightftilly,  because  of  its  alleged  cruelty  and  immorality.  Are  the 
wounds  and  bruises  received  in  intellectual  prize-fighting  less  cruel  or 
less  demoralizing  because  not  seen  by  the  natural  eye  ?  or  because  they 
touch  more  intimately  the  real,  hidden  self  of  the  parties  interested? 
Let  reason  and  conscience  answer. 

The  prize  is  presented  as  the  highest  motive  for  exertion  —  the  mo«t 
prominent  object  for  which  the  candidate  should  struggle  — while  right 
and  duty  are  thrown  in  the  back-ground,  or  are  wholly  ignored.    True, 
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we  are  told  that  "  appeals  to  conscience  can  be  made  as  well  with  a 
prize  as  without  it."  But  will  such  appeals  be  as  likely  to  affect  the 
conscience  thus  forced  into  a  subordinate  place,  admitting  them  made  ? 
And  is  it  not  Hkdy  that  several  appeals  will  be  made  to  the  desire  for 
the  prize,  where  one  is  made  to  conscience?  thus  showing  the  place 
which  both  teacher  and  pupil  assign  the  prize.  Appealing  to  conscience, 
under  such  circumstances,  is  trying  to  catch  birds  with  what  we  call 
chaff,  after  failing  to  catch  them  with  what  we  consider  wheat.  We 
add :  That  system  which  appeals  to  a  lower  motive  when  a  higher  one 
is  available,  is  wrong  in  morals,  since  it  elevates  the  lower  and  depresses 
the  higher  impulses  of  our  nature. 

We  are  told  that  '*  a  clergyman  will  seldom  write  a  sermon  unless  he 
has  one  to  preach  and  expects  to  be  paid  for  it,''  etc.  No  doubt  the 
statement  is  believed  to  be  true  (though  the  most  thrilling  preaching  that 
ever  fell  on  mortal  ear  has  been  without  money  and  without  price),  for 
the  prize  system  ignores  the  great  duty  of  labor  as  the  highest  obliga- 
tion of  social  man;  does  not  teach  the  pupil  that  there  are  moral 
obligations  resting  upon  'him  to  occupy  some  field  of  usefulness  to  the 
world;  but  that  his  only  care  should  be  to  secure  the  prize  for  himself. 
And  this  doctrine,  slightly  modified,  has  a  wide  influence  in  social  life. 
We  teach  it  in  the  school  and  in  the  family.  We  practice  it  when  we 
choose,  for  ourselves  or  our  children,  professions  or  business  for  life 
(without  regard  to  our  proper  sphere  of  usefulness),  for  which  we  have 
no  taste  and  no  adaptation,  hieing  governed  in  our  choice  by  the  fancied 
return  of  gold  or  ease,  the  cause  of  innumerable  business  and  profes- 
sional failures — a  fruitful  source  of  social  ill.  Let  what  will  be  said 
about  working  for  pay;  let  pay  be  the  great  object  of  our  every  effort, 
and  truth  and  duty  be  practically  ignored,  and  we  float  without  anchor 
or  helm,  the  sport  of  the  waves  and  the  storm.  We  would  not  abjure 
self,  but  seek  for  idf  in  conformity  with  the  injunction,  ^'  Love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself."  ^ 

Again,  it  is  said  that  the  practice  appeals  to  emulation,  a  legitimate 
principle  of  our  nature  which  cannot  be  wisely  overlooked.  But  how 
shall  we  understand  the  term,  emulation,  in  its  good  or  bad  sense  ?  Not  in 
its  .bad  sense,  certainly.  If  emulation  means  a  desire  to  imitate,  or  equal, 
or  excel  others  in  praiseworthy  acts,  without  wishing  in  any  manner  to 
detract  from  or  depress  them  —  a  desire  for  advancement,  improvement, 
prominence,  eminence  —  does  it  need  any  such  stimulus  as  a  medal 
or  a  purse  ?  If  emulation  implies  these  high  motives,  are  they  not  all 
sufficient;  or  if  not,  is  it  proposed  to  present  a  higher  motive  in  the  offered 
prize?  To  what  principle  do  we  thus  appeal  ?  Not  to  emulation  now, 
in  the  rightful  sense.  All  the  conditions  are  changed  —  the  success  of 
one  procures  another's  failure.    A  new  element  has  been  introduced,  a 
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new  principle  evoked.  True  emulation  is  a  light  kindled  by  its  neigh- 
bor's torch,  burning  more  or  less  bright,  without  in  the  least  diminish 
ing  the  brilliancy  of  that  at  which  it  was  itself  kindled.  This  new 
creation  is  a  consuming  flame  of  other  origin,  devouring  its  neighbor's 
torch,  yet  adding  thus  no  light  to  its  own.  Emulation  ought  not  thas 
to  be  tampered  with  —  cannot  be  cultivated  by  means  like  these.  In  fact, 
it  dies  out  from  sheer  necessity  under  such  treatment,  and  ambitioB, 
avarice,  selfishness  or  pride  assumes  its  place ;  or  it  becomes,  without 
remedy,  emulation  in  its  worst  sense.  But  '^  life  offers  prizes  to  strug- 
gling manhood."  Life  offers  to  manhood  few,  if  any,  prizes  on  such 
conditions  that  one  having  gained  a  prize,  another  may  not  gain  a  like 
or  equally  satisfactory  one.  The  prize  scholar  takes  what,  when  tiiken, 
leaves  nothing  similar  that  others  may  gain.  The  requisite  analog}'  is 
wanting  to  make  the  argument  good.  ''The  gospel  sanctions  the 
system."  "  Paul  labored  to  receive  the  prize  of  his  high  calling  "  We 
only  ask  how  many,  equally  deserving,  perhaps,  failed  in  consequence  of 
his  success  ?  If  none,  are  the  systems  of  distribution  one  and  like,  or 
two  and  dissimilar.  "  When  the  gospel  was.  preached  of  contention, 
Paul  rejoiced  and  would  rejoice."  No  doubt,  and  with  the  utmost  pro- 
priety. But  what  would  Paul  be  likely  to  say  about  those  who  ahould 
lecvm  the  gospel ''  of  contention  "  for  a  purse  or  a  medal  ? 

"  God  distributes  rewards."  The  argument  as  applied  to  the  prize 
system  is  good  for  something,  or  it  is  not.  The  fair  inference  is,  that 
those  who  use  it,  mean  to  assert  that  they  follow  the  example  set  them 
by  Ood  himself,  and  therefore  cannot  be  wrong,  or  at  least  may  be  right 
Do  they  then  mean  to  affirm  that  God  offers  rewards  to  men  and  mocks 
their  honest,  earnest  efforts  to  gaia  the  prize  by  giving  it  to  a  more  sac- 
cessful  competitor  ?  That  he  closes  the  gates  of  paradise  while  the  race 
is  yet  hot,  shutting  in  the  first  arrived  and  shutting  out  those  who, 
though  struggling  with  all  the  powers  bestowed  upon  them,  are  more 
slow  in  the  course  ?  We  venture  no  such  thing  can  be  found  in  the 
whole  economy  of  heaven.  God  rewards  merit,  not  talent.  The  prize 
system  rewards  fortuitous  success,  not  merit.  Let  us  illustrate  this  point: 
A  dozen  boys  of  as  many  years,  are  about  to  commence  some  study,  say 
written  arithmetic.  They  are  placed  together  in  class.  One  of  the 
twelve  has  had  some  training  in  so-called  intellectual  arithmetic,  and 
besides,  is  so  situated  at  home  as  to  get  assistance  whenever  needed. 
The  rest  are  less  fortunate  in  these  respects.  They  study  four  or  six 
months  and  are  examined.  A  prize  is.  to  be  awarded.  The  contest  is  a 
close  one,  but  the  pupil  previously  drilled  is  found  to  be  a  little  the 
readiest,  a  little  the  quickest  in  reaching  results.  Which,  now,  will  take 
the  offered  reward  ?    Why,  the  one  exhibiting  the  most  ready  scholar- 
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ship.  The  prize  is  his  by  virtue  of  the  condition  imposed.  And  yet 
either  one  of  the  eleven,  had  merit  decided  the  contest,  was  better 
entitled  to  this  distribution,  for  they  had  each  accomplished  more  mental 
labor  and  acquired  more  knowledge.  The  same  is  true  with  regard  to 
good  conduct.  Here  is  one  whose  moral  surroundings  at  home  are  such 
that  none  other  than  good  conduct  has  been  possible.  None  other  should 
be  expected.  Every  thing  which  parental  affection  could  suggest  has 
been  used  to  repress  the  vicious,  and  unfold  the  virtuous  promptings  of 
his  nature.  There  is  another,  all  of  whose  surroundings  at  home  are 
such  that  vice  is,  to  ear,  and  eye,  and  thought,  most  familiar.  Parental 
affection  has  never  watched  with  sleepless  anxiety,  "  to  pluck  his  feet 
from  the  ways  that  go  down  to  the  pit,"  and  to  turn  him  in  the  paths  of 
virtue  and  truth.  Now,  these  two  so  unlike,  are  brought  together  at  the 
school.  The  one  meets  every  requirement  with  regard  to  conduct  with- 
out an  effort.  The  other,  quick  in  his  perceptions,  comprehends  the  new 
circumstances  In  which  he  is  placed,  and  by  a  strong  effort  succeeds  in  a 
course  of  conduct  with  which,  as  a  whole,  little  fault  can  be  found,  and 
which  does  him  the  highest  credit.  As  compared  with  the  other  he  falls 
somewhat  short.  Comparing  each  with  himself,  his  deserts  are  vastly 
greater  than  those  of  the  other.  He  has  improved  by  his  own  effort. 
The  other  has  gone  on  in  the  way  in  which  be  has  always  been  instructed. 
And  yet  this  latter  will  take  the  prize  for  good  conduct,  whenever  such 
prize  is  to  be  awarded.  It  is  submitted  that  this  is  mischievously  unjust. 
And  the  injustice  of  the  award  is  looked  upon  by  pupils  as  a  practical 
proof  of  the  importance  which  those  whom  they  should  regard  as  models 
in  morals,  attach  to  just  dealing  and  the  claims  of  moral  honesty.  But 
there  is  another  objection  here.  The  prize  system,  as  practiced,  is  mani- 
festly wrong  in  this  :  that  by  comparing  one  boy  with  another,  it  prac- 
tically assumes  that  Grod  has  made  all  of  equal  mental  capacity,  which 
is  by  no  means  true.  Let  the  boy  be  compared  with  himself,  and  let  the 
award  be  made  for  improvement  upon  himself y  or  not  at  all.  Then  we 
shall  of tener  hear  of  prize  scholars  after  they  have  left  the  schools.  And 
then,  too,  we  shall  cease  to  hear  of  some  at  least,  of  the  ill  effects  of  the 
priase  system.  If  it  be  objected  that  such  a  plan  would  be  impracticable, 
that  its  execution  would  be  impossible,  expensive  and  burdensome,  we 
answer,  be  it  so,  it  is  the  only  system  that  justice  commends,  if  prizes 
must  be  given,  for  what,  as  we  belive,  prizes  should  never  be  offered  in 
advance  —  for  diUt/  bribed  is  virtue  sold. 

To  that  practice  which  should,  without  previous  intimation,  bestow 
upon  praiseworthy  effort  and  conduct,  rewards  and  commendations  which 
would  be  genuine  and  valuable  certificfates  of  character,  these  remarks 
do  not,  of  course,  apply. 
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We  have  then  these  results : 

1.  The  prize  system  stimulates  the  few  and  fails  to  stimulate  the  many. 
On  this  point  its  advocates  and  opponents  generally  agree. 

2.  It  acts  unfavorably  upon  the  majority,  either  through'  discourage- 
ment or  neglect,  or  both;  and,  hence,  intellectual  harm. 

3.  It  precludes  the  successful  employment  of  those  higher  and  worthier 
motiv.es  which  affect  man  as  a  moral  and  social  being,  whose  right  em- 
ployment better  fits  him  for  a  true  and  noble  life. 

4.  It  operates  unfavorably  upon  the  competitors  themselves,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  well  known  law,  that  a  growth  produced  by  unnatural  and 
extraordinary  stimulus  is  abnormal  and  unhealthy. 

5.  It  has  a  strong  if  not  a  legitimate  tendency  to  unpleasant  rivalries, 
to  envyings,  enmities,  jealousies  and  hates. 

6.  It  develops  and  fosters  selfishness  and  pride,  never  agreeable  or 
desirable  in  social  life. 

7.  It  ignores  truth  and  justice  in  its  assumption  of  equalities,  where, 
by  God's  own  fiat,  equalities  do  not  exist. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  SUGGESTIONS  CONCERNING  INDUSTRIAL 
DRAWING  AS  A  BRANCH  OF  EDUCATION. 


By  Professor  S.  Edward  Warrkn,  C.  E., 
of  Newton,  Mass.,  late  of  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute. 


The  words,  "  questions  and  suggestions,"  in  my  title,  might  seem  to 
savor  of  indefiniteness,  but,  when  we  reflect  that  the  subject,  in  its  pres- 
ent aspects  and  tendencies,  is  a  very  recent  one  in  this  country,  outside 
of  the  polytechnic  schools,  and  a  few  special  schools,  and  that  the  pres- 
ent  may  reasonably  be  called  a  time  of  popular  excitement  about  it,  the 
title  may,  after  all,  signify  as  much  as  it  is  wise  now  to  put  forth  on 
the  general  subject.  For  with  whatever  certainty  experts  in  specific 
portions  of  the  field  may  be  able  to  speak,  few,  if  any,  could  yet  pretend 
to  lay  down  fixed  principles  and  rules  regarding  the  allotment  and  dis- 
tribution of  all  portions  of  it,  among  all  pupils,  places  and  schools. 

While,  then,  I  may  hot  be  dogmatic,  yet,  if  I  raise  important  questions^ 
and  then  endeavor  to  answer  them  by  suggestions  looking  towards  a  cor- 
rect solution,  the  cause  which  I  advocate  may  ask  and  obtain  willing 
listeners,  even  though  considerable  time  may  be  spent  in  laying  the 
foundations  on  which  such  conclusions  as  I  can  now  construct  shall  rest. 

Let  us  then,  without  further  introduction,  proceed  to  discuss  — 
I.  The  principal  kinds  of  schools. 
n.  The  main  divisions  of  drawing.  ' 

m.  The  various  classes  of  pupils  or  students. 

%V.  Questions  and  suggestions  concerning  the  adaptation  of  these 
elements  to  each  other. 

I.  The  Principal  Kinds' of  Schools.  —  Schools,  placed  under  a  very 
broad  classification  at  first,  before  coming  nearer  to  immediate  experi- 
ence, may  be  most  comprehensively  divided  into  — 

First.  Schools  which  regard  man  in  the  abstract,  and  in  his  totality; 
that  is,  as  a  sharer,  in  each  case,  in  all  the  elements  of  human  nature; 
and,  hence,  as  entitled  to  such  kind  of  education  as  will  discipline  all 
his  faculties,  both  of  body  and  mind.     These  are  general  schools. 

Second.  Schools  which  regard  each  man  in  the  concrete,  or  in  his 
individuality,  as  possessed  of  such  a  determining  combination  of  the 
elements. of  human  nature  as  fits  him  to  be  an  instrument  for  the  pro- 
duction of  some  one  thing.  These  are  distinctively  technical,  special 
or  trade  schoolF. 
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The  former,  or  the  general  schools,  as  they  may  be  called,  gymnastic^ 
as  distinguished  from  technic,  as  Soott  Russell*  entitles  them,  may,  and 
perhaps  to  an  unrealized  extent  actually  do  exist,  in  two  well  marked 
parallel  lines,  according  as  they  are  principally  devoted,  either  to  the 
study  of  man  or  of  nature;  of  human  life  and  action,  mind,  literature, 
history,  society;  or  of  material  nature,  mathematics,  physics,  geography, 
meaning  all  descriptive  science  of  the  earth,  and  natural  history.f 

One  of  these  lines  of  study,  and  of  successive  institutions  devoted  to 
its  maintenance,  may,  therefore,  be  called  humanistic,  as  being  concerned 
with  the  study  of  man ;  the  other,  naturalistic,  as  devoted  to  the  study 
of  nature. 

Leaving  the  development  of  this  distinction,  which  might  fill  a  lecture 
or  a  volume,  and  coming  at  once  to  grades  of  schools,  we  reach  present 
experience,  in  which  schools  are  classified  as  to  grade,  into  ^'  elementary," 
in  the  sub-grades  of  primary,  intennediate  and  grammar ;  secondary^ 
including  high  schools,  academies,  and  the  schools  styled  preparatory ; 
^^  superior,"  or  colleges  and  universities ;  and  "  professional,"  meaning, 
in  the  strictest  and  best  sense,  schools  where  practice  is  studied  as 
founded  on  principles,  and  where  the  students  have  already  been  liber- 
ally educated  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  parallel  lines  of  general 
schools. 

These  two  lines  coincide,  up  to  the  high  school,  or  may  do  so,  for  the 
simple  natural  reason  that  it  is  commonly  at,  or  about  the  time  of  enter- 
ing this  that  the  pupil,  especially  the  boy,  begins  to  think  what  he  will  be 
and  do  in  the  world ;  hence  we  should  thenceforward  have];  separately: 

Sumaniatic,  NaturcdisHc, 

High  schools  and  academies.  High  schools  and  academies, 

Colleges  and  universities,  Colleges  and  universities, 

Professional  schools  of  law,  Professional  schools  of  engineerjpg, 

divinity,  etc.  architecture,  etc.,  commonly  called 

polytechnic  schools. 

These  parallel  lines  are  already,  to  a  considerable  extent,  actually 
realized  in  the  United  States,  perhaps,  as  already  hinted,  more  fully  than 
is  commonly  supposed,  though  in  a  partly  commingled  and  indistinctly 
recognized  manner,  as  if  the  country  had  found  its  way  to  the  supply 
of  an  original  and  instinctively  felt  want,  instead  of  organizing  the  two 
lines  according  to  a  preconceived  plan.  This,  however,  is  not  said 
reproachfully,  for  it  may  be  one  of  the  ways  in  which  the  State  becomes 
a  free  natural  growth,  instead  of  a  manu&ctured  product,  a  mechanism  ; 
the  foi-mer  idea  being  more  agreeable  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  genius,  if  I 

*  Technical  Education,  p.  131.  f  Technical  Education,  p,  257. 

X  Technical  Education  (Scott  Russell),  p.  26. 
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mistake  not,  in  reading  the  great  contrast  between  English  and  conti- 
nental methods  of  providing  for  scientific  education,  as  described  by 
Scott  Russell. 

I  was  saying  that  the  two  parallel  lines  of  general  schools  are,  in  this 
country,  realized  more  in  fact  than  in  separate  and  systematic  form. 
Thus,  as  a  general  statement,  the  academy  is  preparatory  to  the  college; 
and  often  in  the  high  school,  and  in  academies  and  colleges,*  the  two 
lines  exist,  by  division  of  their  students  and  studies  into  parallel  classes 
and  courses  called,  the  one  "  classical,"  the  other  '^  scientific."  Also  in 
Boston,  and  perhaps  in  a  few  other  places,  the  formal  separation  of  the 
high  school  into  two  separate  high  schools,  known  as  the  *•*  English  "  and 
the  '^  Latin "  ones,  or  by  other  equivalent  terms,  has  taken  place,  while 
the  parallel  professional  schools  of  law,  medicine,  etc.,  on  one  side,  and 
of  engineering,  architecture,  etc.,  on  the  other,  are  always  distinct  organi- 
zations. It  inust,  however,  be  confessed,  and  that  with  regret,  that 
while  in  both  of  these  classes  of  professional  schools,  college  or  liberally 
trained  students  are  too  few,  they  are  almost  wholly  wanting  in  the 
naturalistic  class  of  such  schools,  desirable  as  it  is  in  behalf  of  general 
mental  maturity  and  appreciative  fitness  for  professional  study,  that 
such  students  should  be  graduates  of  the  general  scientific  courses  in 
colleges;  as  they  might  be,  after  a  few  efforts  at  concerted  action  among 
higher  educators  in  grading  the  students  of  high  schools  or  academies, 
of  college  scientific  courses,  and  of  polytechnic  schools,  so  that  continu- 
ous progress  could  be  made  through  these  three  successive  institutions 
without  overlapping. 

A  very  important  principle,  having  many  other  applications,  should 
here  be  stated  in  explanation  of  the  proposed,  and  already  partly  exist- 
ing, parallel  lines  of  successive  institutions.  Things  classified  as  distinct 
often  differ,  not  by  the  entire  exclusion  from  each  of  that  which  marks 
the  other,  but  by  the  predominance  in  each  of  that  which  is  subordinate 
in  the  other.  Thus,  in  these  parallel  series  of  institutions,  the  classics 
and  metaphysics,  which  are  characteristic  and  required  in  one,  would  be 
incidental  and  elective  in  the  other;  and  likewise  the  material  sciences 
and  modern  languages,  which  are  principal  in  the  naturalistic  series, 
would  be  subordinate  or  optional  in  the  humanistic  one.  The  modem 
languages  are  here  specified,  not  as  superior  in  disciplinary  power  to  the 
ancient  ones,  but  as  being  the  storehouses  of  desired  knowledge  of  modem 
science,  while  yet  sufficient  for  ordinary  purposes  of  linguistic  study. 

Leaving  now  these  two  classes  of  general  schools,  a  moment  only  can 
be  spared  to  glance  at  the  various  special  or  trade  schools  for  training 
artisans  in  their  specialties  without  accompanying  general  culture.    Scott 

*  Report  of  Commissioner  of  Education.  1874. 
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Russell*  enumerates  no  less  than  eighteen,  among  which  are  thos 
for: 

1 .  Machinists  and  associate  pattern-makers,  smiths,  etc. 

2.  Carpenters,  masons,  plumbers,  etc. 

3.  Cabinet-makers,  wood-carvers,  upholsterers,  etc. 

4.  Sheet  and  plate-metal  workers. 

6.  Manufacturers  of  products  from  vegetable  raw  materials.    . 
C.  Manufacturers  of  products  from  animal  raw  materials. 

7.  Glass-makers. 

8.  Pottery  workers. 

9.  Farmers  and  gardeners. 

10.  Instrument,  and  model-makers. 

And  all  these,  and  more,  were  proposed  for  ordinary  workmen,  with 
the  addition  of  a  higher  series  of  institutions  for  superintendents  and 
foremen  of  the  various  scientific  industries. 

Of  the  necessity  of  the  training  so  afforded,  besides  that  ending  in 
the  polytechnic  schools,  and  properly  joined  with  liberal  culture,  for  civil* 
Mechanical  and  mining  engineers,  civil  and  naval  architects,  professiooal 
chemists,  geologists,  etc.,  to  enable  a  modern  nation  to  hold  its  own  in 
thiB  world-wide  competition  and  rivalry,  which  is  both '  revealed  and 
stimulated  by  "universal  expositions,"  a  number  of  competent  British 
official  judges  agree  with  the  words  of  one  of  them,f  "  Out  of  mnety 
classes  of  articles  exhibited,  there  are  scarcely  a  dozen  in  which  pre-emi- 
nence is  unhesitatingly  awarded  to  us.  *  *  *  The  one  causey  upon 
which  there  was  most  unanimity  of  conviction,  is,  that  other  nations 
possess  good  systems  of  industrial  education  *  *  *  and  England 
possesses  none."  This. was  in  the  "  report  relative  to  technical  education 
by  the  schools  inquiry  commission  of  1867; "  and  now,  mark,  that  indus- 
trial, not  recreative  and  pictorial  drawing,  is  an  essential  in  the  whole 
of  this  technical  and  scientific  education.  This  leads  us  naturally  to 
consider: 

11.  Kinds  of  drawing.  These  will  appear  from  the  following  table. 
Since  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  instrumental  drawing,  however  superbly 
executed,  would  be  reckoned  under  the  head  of  fine  arts,  the  whole 
province  of  fine-ait  drawing  is  here  ruled  out  of  consideration  as  foreign 
to  our  purpose. 

Developing,  therefore,  only  industrial  drawing  in  detail,  its  two  grand 
divisions  are:  Free-hand  drawing,  meaning  all  which  is  done  by  the 
unassisted  eye  and  hand,  at  least  so  far  that  instruments  are  ysed,  if  at 
all,  only  in  subsequently  testing  the  accuracy  of  what  is  at  first  drawn 
without  them ;  and  Instrumental  drawi7ig,  so  called  because  executed 

*  Technical  Education,  p.  10.  *      f  Quoted  in  Technical  Education,  p.  94. 
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inrith  instruments,  and  otherwise  somewhat  ambiguously  called  geome- 
tincal  or  mechanical  drawing. 


fPine 


1>imw- 


fDiscipU- 
Dai7. 


f  Free- 
hand. *( 


Indns- 
trlal.  1 


TABLE. 

f Geometrical.  \^\'^^ 

i  ConTeutlonal  —  RepreeentaUon  of  materials 
Nataral.         <    in  drafting.    Topographical  elements, 
f  Real  —  Niatnral  forme. 


Applied 
or  prac- 
tical. 


f  Writing. 


Conventional.  ■  Lettering. 

Topographical  drawing,  j  ^^^^^ 

^  I  Laces—  Carpeu— Prints— Linens 

Fabrics.    ■<     —Paper— Leather— Upholeter- 
(     ery,  etc. 

ornaments.        ]  y^^^  g,^ 

Fomitore. 
.Carriages. 


Real  — Indns 
.    trial  design.' 


Disciplinary, 
general  or 


Instm-  • 
men- 
Ul. 


Use  of  instruments. 

i>i««-<^  »*/^Ki«.n.     '  Gemetrical. 
Plane  problems,  -j  p^tjcai. 


theoretical.  ;  Descriptive  ceometiy. 

■  shadows. 


Professional 
i.    or  practical. 


J  I  Shades  and 
\  Perspective. 
Wood. 
Kasonnr. 
Metal. 
Machine  drawing. 
Stone  catting. 
Stair  bnlldlng,  etc. 


In  elementary  and 
higher  grades. 


The  division  of  free-hand  drawing  into  disciplinary  and  practical,  has 
regard  partly  to  the  condition  of  the  pupil  as  a  learner,  as  well  as  to 
the  thing  drawn^  the  immediate  purpose  of  the  exercise  being  to  gain 
acqnaintanoe  with  his  materials,  in  short,  the  learning  how  to  do  what, 
when  learned,  will  be  followed  as  a  business. 

Under  the  head  of  "applied  or  practical"  free-hand  drawing,  we 
learn  incidentally  where  the  separately  taught  branches  of  penmanship, 
lettering  and  topography  are  properly  classed  in  the  sum  total  of  draw- 
ing. They  are  branches  of  drawing,  yet  in  something  like  the  sense  in 
which  spelling  is  nominally  a  part  of  grammar,  always  defined  as  such, 
seldom  popularly  thought  of  or  practically  treated  as  such. 

Coming,  finall]r,  to  "industrial  design;''  this,  in  its  various  subdivi- 
sions, is  the  subject-matter  of  nearly  all  of  what  is  now  so  persistently 
pressed  upon  the  attention  of  educators,  professedly  in  behalf  of  manu- 
factarers  and  various  art  industries.  As  shown  in  the  table,  it  may  be 
divided  according  to  its  main  applications ;  which  are  to  surface  decora- 
tion of  fabrics,  walls,  etc. ;  household  wares,  for  use  or  ornament ;  fiir- 
niture  and  carriages;  each  and  especially  the  first  two,  with  many 
varieties;  the  first  ranging  from  a  napkin  to  a  velvet  carpet  of  one  pat- 
tern in  one  piece,  and  in  the  second,  from  a  tea-cup  to  a  mantel  clock. 
Yet,  oh,  and  alas,  in  wandering  through  the  glitter  and  small  glory  of 
these  things  at  the  Centennial,  many  a  one  must  say  with  intense  empha- 
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sis  "  Where  moth  and  rust  do  corrupt  and  where  thieves  break  through 
and  steal ; "  aiid  yet  more,  "  A  man's  life  consisteth  not  in  the  abund- 
ance of  the  things  that  he  possesseth,"  and  must  hasten  to  rest  his  soul 
in  the  ''  log-cabin  "  embowered  in  com  and  running  beans,  and  dream 
and  wish  it  were  real  and  his  own,  with  a  great  back-log  in  the /oaring 
fire-place,  plenty  in  the  cellar  and  pantry,  and  Walter  Scott  and  John 
Bunyan  complete,  upon  the  shelf;  free  from  all  lamentings  and  frettings 
over  broken  glass,  nicked  china,  worse  than  broken,  missing  chandelier 
drops,  scratched  silver  or  varnish,  and  from,  ^'  where  shall  we  go,  and 
what  shall  we  do,  and  how  shall  we  dress." 

But  manufacturers  or  applied-art  workmen,  those  whose  occupations 
need  the  aid  of  free-hand  industrial  drawing-,  are  not  the  only  classes 
who  need  a  form  of  drawing.  The  whole  mechanic  class,  strictly  so 
called,  those  whose  work  is  geometrically  exact,  embracing  machinists, 
founders,  smiths,  mechanical  pattern-makers,  carpenters,  masons,  plumb- 
ers; ship,  stair  and  car  builders,  wheelwrights;  instn^ment,  apparatus, 
model,  watch  and  tool  makers;  sheet-metal  workers,  lock  and  gunsmiths 
—  all  this  large  array  of  distinct,  important  and  quite  generally  difiused 
pursuits  embraces  many  thousands  of  intelligent  mechanics,  many  of 
them  of  an  especially  high  class,  and  evidently  all  needing  drawing  as 
much  as  do  the  designers  of  dress  goods,  shoes,  carpets  and  table  ware, 
but,  as  is  equally  evident,  of  a  very  different  kind. 

We  have,  then,  over  against  the  whole  province  of  free-fiand  indus- 
trial drawing^  so  broad  and  highly  important,  because  so  variously, 
extensively  and  usefully  applied,  the  equally  broad  and  important,  and 
quite  distinct  province  of  instrumeiUcU  industrial  drawingy  founded  on 
plane  and  descriptive  geometry.  Descriptive  geometry  is  a  name,  fear- 
ful only  from  its  present  unhappy  unfamiliarity,  and  a  subject  which,  as 
to  its  general  principles,  ought  to  be  taught  at  least  in  every  college 
which  advertises  a  general  "scientific  course,"  parallel  with  its  "classi- 
cal "  one.  It  is  briefly  the  body  of  principles  and  systematic  general 
problems  which  teaches  how  to  represent  all  geometrical  solids  or  prac< 
tical  objects  having  these  dimensions,  not  merely  as  they  appear  —  that 
is,  pictorially — but  as  they  actually  are,  as  .seen  in  plans,  elevations, 
sections  and  details;  so  tliat  from  the  drawings  representing  the  design 
existing  as  yet  only'in  the  mind  of  the  engineer,  or  architect,  or  master 
workman,  that  design  can  be  realized  by  the  workman,  in  its  intended 
form  and  dimensions. 

To  such  drawings,  shadows  can  be  added,  just  as  they  actually  are, 
when  occasioned  by  a  given  direction  of  light  and  form  of  body ;  and 
from  such  drawing,  perspectives  can  be  geometrically  constructed,  which 
will  differ  from  those  drawn  by  the  free  hand  of  the  artist,  in  that  the 
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latter  are  believed  to  be  correct  by  Jhith  in  the  accuracy  of  the  artistic 
eye,  while  the  former  are  known  to  be  so,  as  founded  directly  on  the* 
certain  principles  of  geometry. 

Thus  equipped,  the  members  of  all  the  many  exact  mechanical  trades 
and  professions,  are  prepared  to  apply  their  knowledge  in  the  drawing 
■of  the  multitude  of  objects  which  pertain  to  their  callings  —  struc- 
tures, buildings  and  machines,  with  their  accessories.  We  come  then 
next  to 

in.  Classes  of  Pupils.  After  the  preceding  explanations,  these  may 
be  divided,  relatively  to  our  subject,  according  to  their  intended  and 
probable  future  pursuits,  into  farmers,  merchants,  mechanics  and  artisans, 
together  with  the  class  of  candidates  for  further  and  higher  educational 
training.  The  terms  mechanic  and  artisan,  I  here,  for  convenience,  use 
distinctively,  as  representing,  the  first,  those  whose  operatioQS  chiefly 
depend  on  rule  and  measure,  as  carpenters  and  machinists ;  the  second, 
those  who  are  guided  wholly  or  largely  by  the  eye  and  hand,  as  carvers 
and  glass  blowers. 

The  higher  students  named  may  be  those  of  engineerings  mining,  land 
and  marine  architecture,  or  of  direction  and  superintendence  of  manu- 
factures, or  of  public  works,  or  of  technical  teaching.  This  brief  summary 
brings  us  to 

lY.  Practical  questions  and  suggestions.  We  have  reached  this  point, 
as  fast  as  we  could,  and  at  the  same  time  make  a  path  intended  to  be 
plain  enough  to  be  found  and  followed  again.  Some,  if  not  all,  of  the 
questions  which  arise,  might  have  been  discussed  in  immediate  con- 
nection with  the  heads  of  the  tables  of  schools,  and  of  the  kinds  of 
drawing;  but  such  a  course  was  avoided,  as  liable  to  hinder  a  clear  and 
connected  view  of  the  subjects  of  those  tables.  They  are,  therefore 
separately  given  here  as  a  practical  conclusion,  at  least  an  approximate 
one,  to  what  precedes. 

Regarding,  then,  the  various  kinds  of  schoolsy  of  pupils  in  them,  and 
of  drawing  for  them,  we  ask  — 

1 .  Which  pupils  need  drawing,  or  can  have  it  ? 

2.  How  much  of  it  do  they  need  ? 

3.  Of  what  kind  shall  it  be  ? 

4.  How  far  immediately  industrial  shall  it  be  ? 

5.  Where  shall  it  be  obtained  ? 

6.  How  much  shall  be  taught  to  any  one  pupil  ? 

7.  How  shall  teachers  of  it  be  obtained  ? 

1.  Which  of  the  pupils  of  all  grades  and  kinds  of  schools  need  drawing? 
I  answer  at  once :  All  who  have  time  for  it,  without  sacrificing  what  will 
be  of  more  importance  to  thefta..    But  here,  in  simple  words,  is  a  very  broad 
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qualification.  Let  us  see  what  it  includes.  We  cannot  alter  the  undoubted 
natural  fact  that  human  society  forms  a  pyramid,  in  which  there  can  be 
and  need  be  but  one  apex,  while  there  must  be  and  will  be  a  very  broad 
base.  All  that  there  is  wrong,  or,  if -you  please,  undemocratic,  about  this, 
is  in  keeping  any  person  or  class  of  persons  below  the  plane  which  nature 
has  made  possible  to  them,  by  force  of  arbitrary  law  or  custom,  in  putting 
artificial  obstructions  to  their  free  ascent. 

There  is  a  broad  and  deep  reverence  for  human  nature,  out  of  which 
springs  a  true  respect  and  affection  for  every  sharer  in  it,  however  hum- 
ble. Yet  this  feeling  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  belief  that  many  a 
boy  may  be  educated  out  of  his  natural  sphere,  by  consuming  the  time 
which  should  have  been  used  in  appropriate  training  for  it,  in  spoiling 
him  for  something  else,  in  which  he  inevitably  fails;  perfectly  consistent^ 
too,  with  plain  common  sense  and  good  feeling,  free  from  all  mean  and 
narrow  class  pride,  in  asking,  who  would  do  all  our  kitchen  and  cleaning 
work  if  all  our  women  were  Mrs.  Somervilles  or  Rosa  Bonheurs;  or  onr 
garden  and  stable  work,  express  driving,  and  road  mending,  if  all  men 
were  Newtons,  Scotts  or  Mozarts  ?  And  yet  these  last,  and  all  like  them, 
can  associate  with  the  humblest  of  their  honest  fellows,  with  entire  mutual 
respect  and  friendliness,  even  to  the  point  of  each  sincerely  mourning  the 
loss  of  the  other.  This  I  take  to  be  the ''  equality  ^'  meant  in  the  declara- 
tion of  independence,  that  all  are  sharers  in  one  and  the  same  kind  of 
being — human  being — and  all  equally  free  from  such  hindrances  to 
progress  as  are  willfully  imposed  by  others. 

These  principles  have  an  important  bearing  on  success  in  the  matter 
now  discussed.  Except  as  origin,  climate,  government  and  admixture 
of  peoples,  have,  in  our  case,  modified  the  English  race,  we,  as  a  nation, 
are  of  that  race,  and  may  therefore  pertinently  inquire  for  the  deeper 
cause  of  the  cause  already  assigned  for  British  relative  retrogradation, 
as  revealed  at  previous  successive  world's  fairs.  In  wandering  over  the 
earnest  pages  of  Scott  Russell's  work,  we  find  it  in  the  clearly  betrayed 
deficiency  of  just  these  views  and  feelings  relative  to  the  claims  of 
man  simply  as  man.  Says  this  author,*  mournfully,  "Why,  upward 
through  life,  should  there  be  one  building  —  one  school  —  one  seat  at 
college,  reserved  for  the  son  of  the  rich  and  great,  and  the  poor  and 
humble  scholar,  of  capacity  and  promise,  be  removed,  apart,  into 
another  ?"  While  in  Prussia,!  side  by  side,  in  the  barrack  and  in  the 
field,  the  peasant  private  soldier  and  the  peer  private  soldier  serve  as 
daily  comrades,  on  a  perfect  level,  enjoying  the  amenities  of  life  and 
roughing  it  together.  Like  a  retreating  and  then  returning  wave,  beat- 
ing against  the  famed  Eddystone  light-house,  he  dashes  his  appeals 

*  Tech.  Education,  p.  390.  t  Page  74. 
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against  the  unmoved  conservation  of  British  aristocracy  with  such  facts 
as  these:  *  '^This,  too  (alluding  to  a  refusal  of  more  money  for  educa- 
tion) from  a  House  of  Commons  which  grudges  £1,000,000  a  year  for 
education,  yet  gives  without  stint  £25,000,000  for  future  war,  and 
£25,000,000  more  for  the  debt  of  past  war,"  and,  in  other  words,  \  he 
desires  ^^  the  Commons  to  vote  funds  for  cultivating  our  own  nation, 
which  shall  bear  some  fair  proportion  to  the  sums  voted  for  killing 
people  of  other  nations."  And,  once  more,  a  specimen  of  many  like 
rousing  appeals  to  true  national  honor :  \  "  The  contrast  between  Eng- 
land and  Switzerland  is  this,  that  England  spends  more  than  five  times 
as  much  on  pauperism  and  crime  as  she  does  on  education,  and  that 
Switzerland  spends  seven  times  as  much  on  education  as  on  pauperism 
and  crime."  And  what  a  commentary  on  this  is  the  splendid  and  noble 
exhibition  of  brave  little  Switzerland  at  the  Centennial. 

Such  as  the  foregoing,  are  the  views  of  human  nature  and  the  true 
greatness  of  a  people,  which  must  underlie  heartiness  and  conse- 
quent success  in  all  ^grades  and  kinds  of  education.  Let  us  consider 
their  bearing  on  our  immediate  subject,  and  relative  to  various  com- 
munities. 

Looking  over  the  whole  country,  its  sterile  and  its  pioneer  portions, 
and  its  demand  for  the  coarser  forms  of  labor,  we  must  admit  that  many 
thousands  will,  and  must  be  small  farmers,  traders  and  laborers,  or  must 
be  humble  agents  in  the  vast  business  of  transportation,  porters,  drivers, 
brakemen,  switchmen,  sailors,  etc. ;  that  their  entire  period  of  schooling 
mast  be  short,  and  that  they  neither  need  or  can  have  much,  if  any, 
drawing. 

Of  farmer,  merchant,  artisan  and  mechanic  pupils,  it  seems  obvious 
that  the  two  latter  classes  need  drawing,  both  as  to  quantity  and  vari- 
ety, more  than  do  the  two  former.  These  should  not  take  it  iip  until 
they  h&ve  been  suitably  trained  in  what  they  more  immediately  need. 
Indeed,  this  subject,  taking  the  country  at  large,  might  well  be  left  for 
them  as  an  elective  study,  to  be  chosen  by  them,  or  by  their  advisers 
for  them,  as  circumstances  should  dictate. 

Equally  obvious  is  it,  that  the  whole  vast  class  oT  workmen  who  add 
value  to  material  by  expending  intelligent  labor  upon  it,  should  possess 
a  greater  or  less  amount,  and  appropriate  kind  of  knowledge  of  drawing^ 
'' Complete  plan-drawing  applied  to  his  own  business,  is  an  essential  to 
a  good  workman,"  says  the  builder  of  the  Great  Eastern,  again,  §  and 
elsewhere  ,||  "  For  all  the  mechanics  engaged  in  house-building,  and  for 

*  Tech.  Education,  p.  172.  §  Tech.  Education,  p.  404. 
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all  otherS;  the  various  kinds  of  geometrical  and  plan-drawing  are  indis- 
pensable." For  these  conclusions,  he  gives  ample  reasons,  agreeably 
with  which  we  find  instrumental,  and  other  drawing  figuring  largely  in 
all  special  schools  for  mechanics  and  artisans,  as  well  as  in  the  poly- 
technic schools. 

But  still  another  interesting  and  important  class  claims  mention,  one 
in  which  this  nation  is  prolific,  and  of  which  she  is  justly  proud.  I 
mean  mechanical  inventors.  The  relations  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
mechanical  drawing,  more  particularly,  to  successful  invention,  are  close 
and  powerful.  For  it  is  just  that  intimate  and  prolonged  communion 
with  a  mechanical  object,  which  is  gained  by  completely  drawing  all 
views  of  it,  whole  and  in  detail,  that  most  naturally  suggest  improve- 
ments in  it,  or  a  better  substitute  for  it.  This  agrees  with  some  very 
pleasant  teaching  experiences  of  my  own,  in  which  I  have  often  noted 
the  still  and  absorlbed  eagerness  of  a  student,  sitting  with  a  mechanical 
contrivance  dissected  before  him,  busy  in  measuring  and  drawing  it,  and 
not  without  subsequent  practical  results  in  some  cases. 

Finally,  a  mechanical  workman,  who  cannot  read  the  working  drawing 
which  expresses  the  thought  of  the  engineer,  architect,  or  other  master, 
is  like  the  cook  who  cannot  read  a  receipt,  the  captain  who  cannot  read 
his  orders,  or  the  wanderer  who  cannot  read  the  advertisement  which 
directs  him  to  something  for  his  advantage. 

Therefore,  with  the*  limitations  now  explained,  we  repeat^  as  the 
answer  to  the  first  question:  All  need  drawing  so  far  as  they  can  get  it 
in  the  school-life  at  their  command,  without  sacrificing  what  is  of  more 
immediate  importance  to  them. 

2.  How  much  dramng  is  needed  f  Just  as  much  as  can  be  thorou^y 
learned  in  its  principles  and  practice,  pertaining  to  the  student's  intended 
business,  in  the  time  at  command;  and  remembering  that  drawing  is  one 
of  the  principal  and  essential  elements  in  the  education  of  mechanics 
and  artisans.  Speaking  for  the  former,  if  a  momentary  reference  may 
be  made  to  my  own  works,  in  the  absence,  as  yet,  of  any  other  like 
series,  substantially  the  contents  of  my  elementary  volumes  or  an  eqniv- 
alent  selected  from-  various  authora,  for  workmen  below  the  grade 
of  masters,  and  students  below  those  of  the  schools  of  engineering, 
etc.,  and  substantially  the  contents  of  the  entire  series  for  the  latter 
classes. 

3.  What  kifid  of  drawing  shall  it  hef  1  have  partly  answered  this 
question  in  advance,  while  explaining  the  table  of  kinds  of  drawing,  and 
in  calling  more  distinct  attention  to  the  magnitude  and  importance  of 
instrumental  drawing  as  distinguished  from  free-hand  drawing,  both 
being  alike  useful,  and  properly  called  industrial.     Again,  applying  the 
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principle  of  distinction  by  the  subordination,  rather  than  the  exclusion 
of  some  element,  it  seems  obvious  enough  that  free-hand  industrial 
drawing  should  predominate  in  the  training  of  artisans,  as  I  have  dis- 
tinctly called  them,  and  that  inBirumenUd  drawing ^  in  a  separate  and 
complete  course,  should  likewise  predominate  in  the  training  of  mechan- 
ics ;  that  is,  of  all  who  are  engaged  in  work  which  depends  as  much,  or 
more,  on  exact  rule  and  measure  as  upon  the  free  eye  and  hand. 

4.  How  far  ehotdd  drawing  in  schools  bfi  immediaiely  industrial  f 
This  will  depend  on  the  age  of  pupils,  and  on  the  time  possible  to  give 
to  it,  in  addition  to  that  required  by  other  studies.  A  certain  maturity 
of  mind  —  the  natural  result  of  years  and  growth  only  —  other  things 
being  equal,  is  essential  to  enable  one  to  engage  successfully  in  any  prac- 
tical calling  requiring  trained  intelligence.  Also,  with  a  certain  matu- 
rity, gained  by  means  of  those  solid  studies  which  best  discipline  and 
refine  the  mind,  language,  mathematics,  natural  history  and  ethics,  prac- 
tical arts,  founded  and  administered  on  the  principles  gathered  from 
these  studies,  can  be  quickly  *  acquired  where  there  is  any  aptness  for 
them. 

No  one  would  expect  a  grammar-school  graduate  to  be  at  once  a  prac- 
tical designer  of  chandeliers  or  carpets,  and  that,  on  account  of  his  gen- 
eral inexperience  and  immaturity.  Neither  would  the  like  be  expected 
of  high-school  graduates,  partly  for  the  same  reason,  and  partly  because 
the  necessary  studies  in  general  science,  literature,  history,  and,  let  us 
hope,  in  the  elements  of  morals  and  political  economy,  which  are  to  fit 
him  for  the  general  duties  of  life,  do  not  leave  an  opportunity  for  either 
the  amounty  or,  what  is  neairly  as  important,  the  continuity  of  time  neces- 
sary to  train  practical  workmen. 

Inasmuch,  then,,  as  workmen  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  gen- 
erally graduates  from  our  public  schools,  the  question  arises :  Why  teach 
any  other  drawing  in  them  than  ornamental  or  object  drawing,  as  a 
general  accomplishment,  just  as  music  is  taught,  together  with  such 
instrumental  and,  if  need  be,  other  drawing,  as  is  necessary  to  properly 
prepare  pupils  for  admission  to  higher  institutions  ?  Yet,  as  industrial 
designs  or  applied  art  should  somewhere  be  taught,  we  are  led  to  the 
next  question  : 

5.  Where  shaU  a  knowledge  of  industrial  dratoifig  be  obtained? 
Replying  agreeably  to  the  remarks  under  the  first  division  of  this  paper, 
**  kind  of  schools,"  it  would  —  and  I  now  especially  mean,  firet,  instru- 
mental drawing  —  if  gained  in  connection  with  the  various  subjects  of 
a  liberal  education,  be  obtained  in  the  succession  of  science  high  schools 
and  academies ;  science  colleges,  and  polytechnic  schools,  in  which  its' 
successive  stages  of  theory  and  practice  would  properly  be  distributed 
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substantially  as  follows.  Referring  to  the  table  of  kinds  of  drawing^ 
and  observing  that  the  whole  field  of  instrumental  industrial  drawing 
exists  in  two  grades,  elementary  and  higher,  the  elementary  stage  of  the 
several  components  of  the  general  subject,  viz. :  certain  useful  problems 
of  plane  geometry,  the  use  of  drafting  instruments  and  materials,  and 
the  elements  of  plan  and  elevation  drawing,  with  elementary  perspec- 
tive, if  time  can  be  found  for  it,  with  appropriate  special  topics  of  free- 
hand drawing,  should  be  taught  to  those  high  school  and  academy 
students  who  are  candidates  either  for  the  mechanical  industries,  or  for 
further  and  higher  scientific  education.  Next,  when  progressive  scientific 
education  comes  to  be  fully  organized  in  successive  institutions,  the 
general  principles  and  problems  of  descriptive  geometry,  shades  and 
shadows  and  perspective,  being  not  immediately  professional  subjects 
though  the  foundation  of  the  higher  orders  of  professional  working  draw- 
ings, should  be  taught  in  the  scientific  courses  of  all  colleges  having  such 
courses,  partly,  also,  in  behalf  of  the  fuller  development  and  extension 
of  professional  drawing,  such  as  should  then  remain  as  the  peculiar 
graphical  work  in  the  polytechnic  schools. 

It  is  very  gratifying,  I  may  say  in  passing,  after  often  and  for  a  long 
time  expressing  the  opinion  just  given  as  to  the  distribution  of  the 
several  subjects  of  a  full  course  of  graphical  theory  and  practice,  to  read 
that  the  organization  of  the  Imperial  Technical  School  of  Moscow,  a 
very  superior  one,  embraces  two  successive  divisions,  general  and  special, 
each  of  which  has  a  course  of  three  years.  Also,  that  the  same  graphical 
subjects  which  I  have  above  assigned  to  the  scientific  courses  in  colleges, 
are  there  placed  in  the  ^^n  era/ division,  which  is  essentially  a  coU^j^  of 
general  science  and  modem  languages ;  leaving  the  working  drawings 
of  engineering  structures  and  mechanics,  etc.,  to  the  special  division  or 
distinctively  polytechnic  school. 

Returning  to  the  other  branch  of  industrial  drawing,  viz.,  industrial 
design  or  applied  art :  For  the  many  whose  circumstances  compel  to  take 
up  the  subject  as  an  exclusive  specialty,  institutions  like  the  Lowell  School 
of  Design,  in  Boston,  an  entirely  independent  school,  mainly  devoted  to 
designs  for  textile  fabrics  and  wall  decoration  ;  the  Worcester  Scientific 
School,  with  its  shop  practice,  the  Cooper  Institute,  with  its  wood  engrav- 
ing classes,  and  other  separate  industrial  art  specialties,  should  be  multi- 
plied, until  one  or  more  is  found  in  every  industrial  center,  confining 
itself,  as  these  do,  to  instruction  appropriate  to  the  prevailing  industries 
in  its  locality.  Thus,  eastern  Massachusetts  and  the  adjacent  regions, 
form  a  special  center  of  manufacture  of  textile  fabrics  of  many  kinds. 
Worcester  is  a  noted  center  of  mechanical  industry,  while  the  great 
metropolitan  district  of  which  New  York  city  is  the  center,  embraces 
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such  a  variety  of  industries,  that  its  Cooper  Institute  property  gives 

a  corresponding  variety  of  instruction,  though  not  all  of  it  to  all  its 
pupils,  but  Subdivided  into  seven  specialties  for  as  many  classes  of 
students. 

This  natural  and  healthy  beginning  in  this  country  satisfactorily 
corresponds,  so  far  as  it  goes,  to  what  so  eminently  competent  a  judge 
as  Scott  Russell  is  by  experience,  strongly  recommends  for  England;  and 
to  wide-spread  continental  practice,  as  shown  both  in  his  work  on  techni- 
cal education,  already  often  quoted,  and  by  more  recent  accounts.  Thus, 
we  read  of  no  less  than  twenty-eight  of  those  schools,  of  the  kind  classed 
as  special,  or  trade  schools,  in  our  table  of  ''kinds  of  schools,"  scattered 
all  over  Italy,  and  each  generally  devoted  to  some  one  form,  or  to  a 
limited  group  of  associated  forms  of  industrial  art. 

But  there  is  a  special  reason,  besides  those  already  given,  why  free- 
hand industrial  drawing,  or  industrial  design,  should  be  principally,  if 
not  wholly  taught  in  special  schools  for  the  purpose.  The  industries  to 
which  its  various  branches  are  applied  are  generally  more  concentrated 
than  are  those  requiring  a  knowledge  of  instrumental  drawing.  Thus, 
the  manufacture  of  textile  fabrics  is  generally  conducted  in  compara- 
tively limited  localities,  within  which  very  numerous  and  large  mills, 
employing,  in  the  aggregate,  thousands  of  operatives  are  located,  as  in 
eastern  Massachusetts  and  the  adjacent  sections;  while,  as  a  general 
statement,  the  members  of  the  very  many  and  various  mechanical  trades 
already  rehearsed,  are  more  uniformly  diffused  throughout  the  country. 
Hence,  if  dther  general  division  of  industrial  drawing  should  be  taught 
in  the  general  public  and  private  schools,  instrumental  drawing,  taught 
to  the  extent  already  specified,  which  is  certainly  desirable,  would  seem 
to  have  a  superior  claim.    But  to  pass  on. 

6.  How  many  of  the  separate  subjects,  indicated  in  the  table  of 
*'  Kinds  of  Drawing,'*  should  be  taught  to  one  pupil !  No  more,  I  should 
say,  at  least  to  those  destined  to  be  artisans,  than  each  will  probably 
put  in  practice,  or  can  use  without  violence  to  his  natural  aptitudes. 

The  placing  of  any  thing  like  the  matter  of  the  entire  table  of  ^'  Kinds 
of  Drawing "  in  one  undivided  course,  to  be  given  alike  to  all  pupils, 
would  require  an  amount  of  time  generally  impracticable,  while  to  crowd 
it  into  insufficient  time,  would  be  quite  likely  to  result  in  ^'  a  little  of 
everything,"  and  not  enough  of  anything  to  be  of  practical  use.  Besides, 
a  full  course  of  instrumental  drawing  would  probably  be  tedious  to  an 
injurious  degree,  to  those  whose  decided  natural  gifts  were  in  the 
direction  of  free-hand  work.  Likewise,  the  exactness  of  mind  which 
would  make  the  rigid  truth  of  instrumental  drawing,  with  the  exact 
science  on  which  its  higher  operations  rest,  correspondingly  interesting. 
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would  generally  be  unaccompanied  by  a  special  faculty  for  more  purely 
artistic  work.  So  that  at  least,  each  of  the  main  divisions  of  drawing, 
instrumental  and  free-hand,  should  be  subordinate  for  those  who  are 
naturally  best  fitted  to  succeed  in  the  other.  Some  statistics  on  this  point 
are  very  interesting  and  conclusive.  Thus,  in  the  Cooper  Institute, 
already  referred  to,  with  a  grand  total  of  2,758  pupils  in  1874  and  1875, 
out  of  306  machinists  and  iron  workers,  144  took  instrumental  drawing, 
and  nine  took  applied  free-hand  drawing;  out  of  232  carpenters  and  cabi- 
netmakers, ninety-nine  took  instrumental,  and  eight  design  drawing;  of 
112  masons  and  builders,  the  corresponding  numbers  were  fifty-one  and 
two.*  But  reversing  the  nature  of  the  pursuits,  the  numbers  are  strikingly 
reversed  also.  Thus,  among  the  carvers  and  turners,  twenty-two  took 
instrumental  and  217  free-hand  drawing;  and  of  engravers  and  litho- 
graphers, sixteen  took  instrumental  and  205  free-hand  drawing. 

So  many  of  our  questions  being  so  far  disposed  of,  lastly : 

7.  JSow  shall  teachers  be  obtained?  We  have  at  present  four  soorces 
of  supply.  First,  for  teachers  in  common  and  special  schools,  the  Massa- 
chusetts Normal  Art  School,  the  only  one  yet  existing  expressly  for  such 
teachers.  Second,  such  institutions  as  the  Lowell  School  of  Design  in 
Boston,  a  department  of  the  Institute  of  Technology,  and  totally  inde- 
pendent, in  origin  and  work,  of  the  Massachusetts  State  system;  the 
Worcester  Scientific  School;  the  Cooper  Institute;  Cincinnati  School  of 
Design,  etc.,  so  far  as  their  pupils  may.  turn  to  teaching  instead  of  Indus- 
trial  practice.  Third,  the  pupils  of  our  polytechnic  schools,  who  doubt- 
less are  generally  the  most  available  teachers  for  the  same  schools. 
Fourth,  foreigners  suitably  qualified  in  drafting  or  designing. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  these  sources,  whatever  their  quality,  are  inad- 
equate, and,  except  the  first,  irregular.  But  as  general  and  professional 
scientific  education  becomes  better  developed  and  coordinated  in  appro- 
priate institutions,  as  already  recommended,  the.  college  scientifie  courses 
and  polytechnic  schools,  every  one  of  the  latter  having,  as  it  should  have, 
a  separate  chair  of  descriptive  geometry  and  its  applications,  will  be  more 
and  more  able  to  graduate  well  qualified,  including,  in  this,  highly  cul- 
tured professors  and  teachers  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  both 
instrumental  and  free-hand  industrial  drawing  of  the  highest  order. 

Also,  while,  for  reasons  already  given,  special  artisan  schools  will  be 
needed  in  all  great  industrial  centers,  some  additional  normal  art  schools 
or  provisional  applied-art  classes  in  existing  normal  schools  will  be  needed 
to  furnish  teachers  for  these  special  schools,  and  so  far,  if  at  all,  as  upon 
full  trial  may  be  found  best,  for  those  higher  public  schools  which  are 
located  in  the  densest  industrial  centers.  In  these  normal  schools,  there 
should,  as  I  believe,  considering  the  strongly  marked  contrast  between 
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important  applications,  be  two  distinct  parallel  courses  of  three  or  four 
years  each,  the  one  mainly  mechanical,  the  other  mainly  free-hand,  each 
full,  both  in  its  theory  and  practice,  and  each  also  with  appropriate  sub- 
divisions. 

Further,  it  is  very  important  here  to  add  that  much  of  aggregate  full- 
ness, richness  and  all-sidedness  of  national  art  development  will  naturally 
depend  on  variety  of  organization  and  leadership  in  the  successive  State 
systems  that  may  arise.  Each  should  be  an  independent  growth  under 
the  guidance  of  a  master  of  strong  individuality,  and  fine  natural  artistic 
taste,  and  capacity  for  high  culture.  Eastlake  furniture,  some  of  it,  is 
good,  but  not  so  good  that  we  wish  to  see  nothing  else  from  Maine  to 
California,  any  more  than  we  wish  for  nothing  but  dahlias  in  our  gardens. 
In  like  manner,  we  want  yarious  schools  of  industrial,  as  well  as  of  fine 
art,  each  presided  over,  not  by  the  mere  manufactured  product  of  a 
routine  system,  which  can  be  made  by  prescribed  school  processes  from 
the  rudest  personal  raw  material  as  surely  as  wool  can  be  made  by  mill 
processes  into  cloth — though  the  character  of  the  cloth  will  depend  on 
that  of  the  wool -^ but  by  fine  native,  artistic  capacity  brought  out  by 
thorough  and  precise  culture.  By  this  illustration,  I  simply  mean  that 
neither  original  capacity  alone,  nor  training  alone,  is  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce a  proper  director  of  art  culture  or  industry,  but  that  both  united 
are  necessary. 

In  a  country  like  ours,  as  large  as  all  Europe,  and  as  varied  in  climate 
and  scenery,  there  is  both  room  and  demand  for  French,  German,  Italian,. 
Swiss  and  Russian  art,  together  with  what  is  very  desirable,  an  indigenous 
school,  if  one  can  be  inspired  or  cultivated  into  existence  out  of  our  own 
skies,  autumns,  birds,  beasts  and  flowers,  as  seen  through  our  national 
ideas  and  fancies. 

In  conclusion,  and  summarily,  I  could  not  recommend  industrial  draw- 
ing, without  limitation,  for  all  classes  in  the  community,  nor  for  all  the 
pupils  in  all  the  schools;  also  there  may  be  reasonable  doubts  as  to 
whether  it  should  be  begun  below  the  grade  of  high  schools.  Neither 
would  I  commend  the  whole  field,  or  the  whole  of  either  of  its  two  main 
divisions,  to  the  study  of  any  one  pupiL  Nor  would  I  carry  design  in 
the  general  public  schools  to  the  point  of  immediate  application  to  prac- 
tice any  more  than  I  would  carry  physiology  therein  to  the  point  of 
graduating  trained  nurses;  or  physics  to  the  point  of  graduating  stove 
manufacturers  or  glass-blowers.  Nor  need  the  subject  be  taught  in  the 
public  schools  as  a  means  of  educating  the  taste  of  the  people,  for  the 
elementary  stage,  therein  alone  practicable,  would  be  inadequate  to  such 
an  efiPect — an  effect  which  inust  be  wrought  upon  the  community  by  the 
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beautiful  products  of  a  high  class  of  special  schools  of  applied  art, 
<}o-operated  with,  in  all  practicable  and  suitable  ways,  by  the  polytech- 
nic schools. 

Then,  with  the  completeness  and  wise  distribution  of  organizations 
here  outlined,  never  forgetting  to  make  State  systems  richly  all-sided  by 
the  mutual  independence  of  those  systems,  and  inclusiye,  if  possible,  of 
a  native  School  of  art,'it  may  result  that,  among  the  future  honors  of 
our  country,  there  may  be  an  age  of  art  reciprocity^  in  which  America 
shall  give  to  other  lands  as  much  of  industrial  beauty  as  she  shall  take 
from  them.    So  may  it  be. 
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HISTORY  IN  ITS  RELATIONS  TO  PRACTICAL  LIFK 


.  By  Professor  Sblah  Howell,  A.  M., 
Christian  Biblical  Institute,  Stanfordville,  Dutchess  County. 


It  is  not  seldom  we  meet  men  whose  zeal  is  greater  than  their  discre- 
tion; who,  driven  on  by  eager  desire,  reach  exhanstion  and  failure, 
instead  of  increased  strength  and  the  goal. 

There  is  a  suspicion  prevalent  that  Eang  George  the  Third's  rebels,  in 
their  passionate  desire  for  '^  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,'^ 
are  overlooking  the  pearls  of  great  price,  failing  to  discern  in  their 
excited  scramble  the  gems  of  first  water.  I  think  there  is  cause  for  the 
suspicion.  We  have  lived  so  long  in  a  hurry,  that  patient  deliberation 
— wise  preparation  for  the  grave  duties  of  life  —  is  unusual.  Zeal  is 
commendable  certainly,  but  zeal  tempered  by  wisdom  is  safer. 

The  practical  man  has  usurped  the  place  of  the  thinker.  Indeed, 
that  word  ''  practical  ^  has  become  the  central  one  in  our  vocabulary,  the 
Hue  quanon  of  the  delegate  to  the  Cincinnati  or  St.  Louis  convention. 
How,  in  very  love  for  it,  we  roll  the  word  in  our  mouths  as  a  delicious 
morsel  and  chew  it  until  it  no  longer  retains  its  compactness  of  sound, 
practical,  but  opens  new  richness  in  the  ^^practicaV^  man  of  every-day 
life.  As  if  we  were  desirous,  like  the  excited  old  gentleman  in  a  revival 
meeting,  who  pronounced  the  word  glory,  gul-lo-ry,  to  get  as  much  out 
of  it  as  possible. 

We  are  too  practical* to  \)e  altogether  pious;  and  recent  events  in  our 
history  would  compel  me  to  add,  too  practical  to  be  decent. 

The  merely  practical  man  is  ever  .an  unsafe  guide.  He  is  too  easily 
deceived  by  the  glittering  possibilities  of  the  moment.  The  principle 
of  action*  may  escape  his  attention.  The  past,  with  its  record  of  suc- 
cesses and  failures,  brings  him  no  wisdom,  little  more  oftentimes  than 
disdainful  regard.  Who  is  the  man  that  can  win  now  ?  Who  is  "  the 
great  unknown  "  in  the  contest  for  votes  and  power  ?  Such  a  philoso- 
phy of  life  is  unsound,  for  it  rejects  the  very  valuable  light  of  experi- 
ence. And  the  nation  that  has  no  sounder  philosophy  runs  into 
extravagance  and  hard  times  inevitably.  It  will  go  on  repeating  experi- 
ments that  have  been  tried  over  and  over  again,  and  always  with  the 
same  result. 

Doubtless  with  our  superficial,  practical  way  of  thinking,  we  shall 
continue  to  buy  Alaskas  and  negotiate  for  Cubas  until  we  shall  have 
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*  more  territory  than  we  can  find  time  to  govern,  and  a  commingling  of 
<;ivilization8  that  will  make  our  present  confusion  confounded. 

Is  it  not  a  little  strange,  and  from  a  business  point  of  view  absurd, 
that  so  practical  a  people  as  we  are  should  so  conspicuously  neglect  two 
such  conspicuously  practical  subjects  as  the  English  language  and  his- 
tory ?  Our  mother-tongue  is  almost  the  only  language  we  do  not  study 
in  college;  and  in  general  we  suffer  it  to  grow  up  like  a  neglected  child, 
ragged,  awkward,  unchaste,  lawless.  History,  its  twin  sister,  receives 
but  a  passing  glance  of  pity,  save,  perhaps,  during  centennial  year,  when 
our  schools  and  colleges,  feeling  that  in  the  presence  of  our  foreign 
visitors  it  might  be  becoming  for  us  to  know  a  little  something  aboat 
our  native  country;  or,  for  some  other  equally  good  reason,  devote  a 
term  or  two  to  the  history  of  the  United  States.  Well,  it  is,  perhaps, 
better  than  nothing.  But  as  "  all  noble  things  are  difficult,*'  we  need 
not  hope  by  some  such  sudden  spurt  of  enthusiasm  or  politic  conde- 
scension, to  find  the  treasures  in  this  vast  field  of  man's  endeavor.  Cen- 
tennial years  can,  in  this  respect,  do  little  for  us.  They  unfortunately 
do  not  occur  quite  often  enough. 

I  believe,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  this  indifference  to  the  thoroogh 
study  of  history,  will  not  long  so  be.  When  mattfer  has  ceased  to  be, 
as  surely  in  time  it  will,  the  object  of  such  enthusiastic  scientific 
research  so  notably  marking  the  intellectual  bent  of  this  century,  and 
when  the  skeptical  spirit  so  often,  we  sadly  admit,  connected  therewith, 
is  humiliated  by  its  own  loneliness,  then  will  man  become  the  focus  of 
all  the  light  shed  abroad,  and  the  central  object  of  research  and  thought 

While  in  conversation  with  Professor  Mommsen  of  Berlin,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  history,  he  seemed  greatly  interested  in  the  progress  of  historical 
study  in  America,  and  asked  me  many  questions  about  it.  There  was 
many  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders  and  wise  shake  of  the  head  as  answer 
after  answer  fell  upon  his  ears;  pain  and  surprise  combined  in  the 
unusually  vigorous  one  which  followed  the  statement  that  in  the  United 
States  we  gave  little  attention  worthy  of  scholars  to  the  subject  of  his- 
tory. He  could  with  difficulty  believe  that  in  most  of  our  colleges 
history  was  assigned  to  the  tutors;  or  if  not  given  to  them  to  teach, 
tucked  into  odd  corners  of  the  curriculum  and  as  likely  to  get  in  the 
way  of  the  professor  of  mathematics,  or  physics,  or  geology,  as  of  any- 
body else.  It  was  not  easy  for  him  to  comprehend  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  trying  the  great  experiment  and  opening  their  doors 
to  all  the  world  —  the  ignorant,  the  base,  the  dissolute  of  all  lands 
having  free  entrance  —  very  difficult  was  it  for  him  to  comprehend  that 
history,  the  recoi;d  of  the  struggle  in  the  battle  of  life,  was  either 
quietly  ignored  or  openly  denounced  as  too  unpractical  for  practical 
men.     It  will  not  always  be  so,  he  said,  but  in  a  few  years  the  depart- 
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ment  of  history  in  your  institutions  of  learning  will  take  much  of  the 
space  now  occupied  by  chemistry  and  physics.  These  sciences  deal  with 
matter,  history  with  man. 

America  cannot  afford  to  eschew  the  world's  history.  She  is  herself 
the  fair  promise  of  a  slow  growing  knarled  old  tree,  whose  roots  find 
sustenance  in  the  heart  of  humanity,  and  whose  branches,  twisted  and 
torn  by  the  storms  of  hate  and  greed,  still  bear  aloft  precious  fruit  to 
gather  which  is  a  calling  noble  among  the  noblest. 

Strange  it  is,  indeed  it  is  strange,  that  with  the  great  questions,  we, 
as  citizens  of  a  republic,  are  called  upon  daily  by  all  lovers  of  liberty  to 
decide,  that  with  our  large  territory  and  extensive  commercial  relations 
we  should  discard  as  unpractical  and  therefore  useless  the  study,  which> 
above  all  others,  deals  most  intimately  with  man. 

I  will  not  now  stop  to  consider  why  it  is  that  history  receives  so  little 
attention  in  our  system  of  education,  although  it  is  to  me  an  interesting 
subject  and  its  investigation  might  open  to  the  light  many  things  obscure 
and  apparently  inconsistent  in  our  national  life.  ^ 

That  history  is  eminently  a  practical  subject,  would  not,  I  think,  be 
difficult  to  prove.  That  it  is  also  a  necessary  element  in  the  symmetri- 
cal development  of  mind  and  heait  which  makes  the  apostle's  injunc- 
tion "  Be  ye  perfect "  possible,  and  brings  us  in  unison  with  the  divine 
harmonieis,  rests  upon  a  solid  foundation  of  fact.  Extended  treatment 
of  these  topics  is  forbidden  by  the  brief  time  allowed  the  speaker. 

Practically  speaking  the  study  of  history  is  the  study  of  human 
nature;  and  might  I  not  very  naturally  suggest  that  that  is  a  subject 
practical  enough  for  the  most  practical  of  nations  ? 

Is  there  a  successful  business  man  in  the  land  who  does  not  rest  his 
success  largely  on  his  knowledge  of  human  nature  ?  Unless  a  man  is 
idiotic,  history  is  as  unceasing  in  its  demands  as  the  stomach  for  food. 

We  live  among  men  and  women.  There  are  forty  millions  and  more  at 
home  in  the  United  States.  Nearly  one  hundred  .thousand  live  in  Albany, 
and  there  are  two  hundred  in  this  room.  Man  forces  himself  upon  us. 
We  cannot  escape  him.  There  is  not  a  word  spoken,  a  deed  done,  a  love 
sanctified  or  unsanctified,  that  has  not  humanity  as  its  origin.  ''  Man  is 
the  subject  of  every  history;  and  to  know  him  and  consider  him,  as 
history  alone  can  present  him  to  us,  in  every  age,  in  every  country,  in 
every  state,  in  life  and  in  death.  History,  therefore,  of  all  kinds,  of 
civilized  and  uncivilized,  of  ancient  and  modern  nations,  in  short  all 
history  that  descends  to  a  sufficient  detail  of  human  actions  and  charac- 
teristics is  useful  to  bring  us  acquainted  with  our  species,  nay  with  our- 
selves.''    (Bolingbroke  on  the  Study  of  History.) 

History  a  study  that  should  take  the  back  seat !  History  fit  only  for 
book-worms  and  Messrs.  Dryasdust !    History  too  unpractical  for  .prac- 
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'  tical  menl  "  The  oracle  pronounced  Socrates  the  wisest  of  all  men  living, 
because  he  judiciously  made  choice  of  human  nature  for  the  object  of 
his  thoughts;  an  inquiry  into  which  as  much  excuses  all  other  learning, 
as  it  is  of  more  consequence  to  adjust  the  true  nature  and  measures  of 
right  and  wrong,  than  to  settle  the  distances  of  the  planets  and  com- 
pute the  times  of  their  circumyolutions."  We  venture  the  statement 
that  we  would  be  a  far  wiser  nation,  safer-  iti  our  political  statu^^  and 
juster  in  our  humanity,  if  the  tiiiths  of  history  were  more  widely 
spread.     "  Histories  make  men  wise,"  says  Bacon. 

Man  in  all  his  relations,  his  joys  and  sorrows,  his  hopes  and  fears,  bis 
science,  his  art,  his  religion,  is  the  scope  of  .histoi*y.  But  it  would  be 
still  a  failure  did  it  not  connect  him  with  the  author  and  finisher  of  oar 
faith  1    The  laws  of.  history  are  the  laws  of  God. 

'^  Righteousness  exalteth  a  nation,  but  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  people,'' 
would  give  us  excellent  practical  results  if  every  citizen  of  the  United 
.States  knew  that  the  statement  is  as  , historically  true  as  divinely 
inspired.  ^'  Blessed  is  that  nation  whose  God  is  the  Lord,''  is  empha- 
sized by  the  fate  of  e^very  people  whose  history  has  come  down  to  as. 

That  history  is  a  necessary  element  in  the  symmetrical  development 
of  mind  and  heai*t  which  makes  the  apostle's  injunction,  "Be  ye  per- 
fect," possible,  and  brings  us  in  unison  with  tht  divine  harmonies,  is  a 
deduction  from  the  fact  that  history  is  not  limited  to  what  dead  men 
have  done,  but  includes  what  live  men  are  doing. 

Surely  to  know  why  men  have  been  narrow  in  their  intellectual  range 
and  bigoted  in  their  religion,  why  they  have  grown  so  fast  as  to  be 
unstable,  or  so  slowly  as  to  die  before  the  growth  was  completed,  and 
apply  this  knowledge,  will  help  us  to  obey  the  apostle's  command. 

If  history  reveals  to  us  the  false  theory  that  has  preyed  upon  the 
mind,  stunting  it6  growth,  wasting  its  strength;  or  the  theological 
dogma  that  has  made  men  zealots  instead  of  Christians;  surely,  1  say, 
history  is  not  to  be  neglected,  but  studied  with  eyes  wide  open  to  its 
light,  and  hearts  welcoming  and  accepting  its  truths. 

How  do  we  grow  —  physically,  mentally,  morally  ?  This  is  an  impor- 
tant question.  Is  the  growth  sudden  ?  Does  man  become  in  a  few 
days  or  weeks  an  haimonious  exhibit  of  three  different  and  antagonistic 
forces  ? 

Are  there  no  dangers  to  be  avoided,  no  passions  to  be  subdued,  no 
dead  limbs  to  be  lopped  off,  no  crookedness  to  be  made  straight  ?  The 
history  of  man's  development  says  yes.  What  is  the  life  and  what  the 
death  of  the  roan  whose  physical  powers  are  in  the  ascendency  ? 

Twenty-two  hundred  years  ago  Aristotle  gave  utterance  to  a  truth 
confirmed  by  the  experience  of  all  men  since,  "  Jiavoia  d'  avTTf  ovS^^ 
xtveT.^^    And  he  was  right.     "  Mere  intellect  moves  nothing."    It  needs 
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the  entknsiasm  of  a  great  love  for  God  and  man  to  spur  it  onward. 
Alone,  its  fruit  lacks  the  full  richness  of  perfect  development. 

History  again  shows  ug  that  moral  growth  alone  may  result  in  fanati- 
cism and  terrible  persecution.  A  man  may  be  so  moral  as  to  be 
immoral ;  so  religious  as  to  lose  his  common  sense. 

I  think^  ladies  and  gentlemen,  these  statements  are  substantiated  by 
the  facts  of  history;  that  history  speaks  to  us  words  of  warning  worthy 
our  most  careful  consideration  concerning  any  growth  not  symmetrical. 
If  this  be  true,  the  young  man  or  young  woman  that  has  leai-ned  wisely 
and  well  the  great  lessons  of  history,  begins  the  strife  in  the  fair  light 
of  day. 

What,  then,  can  history  do  for  us  ?    It  can  help  us  to  know  ourselves 
what  we  are  in  our  relations  to  the  forces  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
If  studied  aright,  history  induces  modesty,  a  rare  virtue,  and  without 
which  symmetrical  development  is  impossible. 

As  a  nation  we  need  a  little  culture  in  that  direction.  It  is  well  for  a 
young  man  to  learn  early  that  there  are  other  countries  beside  his  own 
with  scenery  just  as  grand  and  beautiful;  with  rivers  ;;s  large  and  moun- 
tains as  high;  with  cities  equally  as  refined  and  just  as  strong;  with 
fields  just  as  broad  and  grass  just  as  green;  homes  as  home-like  and 
hearts  as  loving;  that  the  mothers  of  Greek  and  Roman  and  Jew  were 
just  as  unselfish,  just  as  true,  as  the  mothers  of  Englishmen;  that  other 
maidens  of  other  lands,  white-armed  as  Juno  or  fair-cheeked  as  Briseis 
have  been  loved  and  lost;  that  there  have  been  other  people  quite  as 
good,  not  less  smart,  just  as  sharp,  quite  as  witty  and  fully  as  long- 
headed as  himself. 

What  havoc  history  makes  of  our  boasted  superiority !  American 
citizens,  are  we?  Yes;  but  a  few  boatloads  of  yellow-haired,  short- 
legged  ruffians  from  the  marshes  of  the  eastern  shores  of  the  North  sea 
are  our  ancestors. 

No  doubt  we  are  very  wise  and  very  skillful  in  the  aflPairs  of  life. 
Yet  Egypt,  thirty-five  hundred  years  before  Homer,  knew  almost  as 
much  and  in  skill  beat  us  on  our  own  ground.  She  supported  seven 
millions  (7,000,000)  of  people  on  about  twenty-two  hundred  (2,200) 
square  miles  of  territory,  and  was  for  centuries  the  granary  of  Europe. 

There  is  little  need,  however,  of  illustration.  Our  place  in  the 
world's  history  is  but  a  page  or  two  of  its  annals;  the  Centennial,  a 
passing  picture  of  the  panorama,  forgotten  before  another  can  occur. 
"  The  shadow  of  a  dream  is  man,"  said  Pindar  600  B.  C,  and  history 
confirms  it.  Modesty,  the  wide-open  door  of  wisdom,  is  welcomed  by 
history  with  its  wise  criticisms  and  humiliating  examples. 

But  history  does  more  than  make  us  modest;  it  enables  us  to  prepare 
for  the  future  by  avoiding  the  follies  of  the  past.    And  still  this  is  not 
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all.  It  would  be  well-nigh  useless  if  by  it  the  hand  of  Gk>d  were  not 
revealed. 

Max  Mueller  in  his  celebrated  lecture  ^'  Concerning  the  Results  of  the 
Science  of  Language,"  says:  ^^I  am  convinced  the  science  of  language 
alone  will  yet  place  us  in  position  to  cry  out  to  the  evolution  theory  of 
the  Darwinians  a  decided  halt!  and  to  draw  the  boundary  sharply  which 
separates  spirit  from  matter,  man  from  animal;  ('^Ich  bin  ueberz^gt, 
dass  die  Sprachwissenshaft  allein  uns  noch  in  den  Stand  setsen  wird, 
der  evolutions Theorie  der  Darwinians  ein  entschiedmes  Halt!  entgregren 
2U  rufen,  und  die  Grenze  scharf  zu  ziehen,  welche  den  Geist  yom 
StofT,  den  Menschen  vom  Thiere  trennt.") 

History  adds  emphasis  even  to  this  bold  statement,  bringing  out  in 
clearer  colors  the  picture  of  Paul  on  Mars  Hill  as  he  exclaimed,  ^  And 
He  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the 
face  of  the  earth." 

If  we  with  diligence  and  humbleness  of  spirit  seek  to  know  man  in 
these  ages  of  his  growth  and  decay,  we  shall  find  ourselves,  I  am  rore, 
nearer  Him  "  who  is  the  Way,  the  Truth  and  the  life." 

I  am  willing  to  rest  the  claims  of  history  as  a  study  indispensable  to 
noble  development,  on  this  one  fact,  that  it  centralizes  the  great  truth, 
^'  Tliere  is  a  divinity  shapes  our  ends,  rough  hew  them  how  we  will." 
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PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 


Captain  Thomas  Ward,  T7.  S.  A., 
Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics,  Union  College. 


Nature  has  destined  that  the  physical  and  intellectual  education  of 
man  should  be  conducted  in  very  different  modes.  The  culture  of  the 
mind  requires  the  early,  constant,  and  well-directed  efforts  of  an  arti- 
ficial system.  That  of  the  physical  faculties  is  fully  effected  by  the 
powers  of  unassisted  nature.  All  she  asks  is,  that  we  leave  her  free 
and  unconstrained.  Unhappily,  our  state  of  civilization,  while  it  has 
copiously  supplied  the  means  of  intellectual  improvement,  has,  nearly  in 
the  same  ratio,  raised  obstacles  to  the  development  of  the  physical 
powers,  and  if  we  wish  to  restore  to  these  their  original  spring,  we  must 
either  revert  to  our  primary  condition,  or  find  substitutes  in  art  for  the 
modes  employed  by  nature. 

The  importance  of  health  to  the  regular  exercise  of  the  faculties  of 
mind,  as  well  as  to  the  functions  of  the  body,  is  very  well  understood 
in  theory,  and  very  generally  neglected  in  practice.  We  are  daily  seen 
to  accumulate  the  treasures  of  science  on  intellects  where  the  physical 
machinery  is  disordered  and  made  useless  by  the  burden.  What  is  the 
value  of  a  brilliant  genius,  or  a  highly  cultivated  mind,  to  a  weak  and 
laboring  frame  ?  The  mental  abilities  are  found  prematurely  chained 
down  by  bodily  weakness,  are  wasted,  and  perish  unemployed* 

Action  is  the  object  for  which  organization  was  created.  If  the 
organs  are  allowed  to  remain  inactive,  the  channels  of  life  become 

■ 

clogged,  and  the  functions  and  even  the  structure  get  impaired.  Young 
animals  are  filled  with  the  desire  of  motion,  in  order  that  the  fluids  of 
the  body  may  be  forced  rapidly  through  their  tubes,  the  solids  thus 
elongated  and  enlarged,  and  every  part  gradually  and  fully  developed. 

The  immediate  consequences  of  action  on  the  bodily  frame  are  familiar 
and  visible  to  daily  experience.  Observe  the  sinewy  arm  of  the 
mechanic.  The  muscles  are  large  and  distinct ;  and  when  put  in  motion 
they  become  as  hard  as  wood  and  as  strong  as  iron.  Notice  those  who 
are  accustomed  to  carry  considerable  weights  on  the  head.  The  joints 
of  the  lower  limbs  are  close  set  and  unyielding  ;  the  frame  perfectly 
erect  and  the  attitude  commanding.  In  the  cultivator  of  the  soil,  though 
the  frame  may  be  vitiated  by  neglect,  you  may  observe  that  the  appear- 
ance Off  every  part  is  healthful,  vigorous,  and  well  fitted  for  labor. 
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While  all  of  us  are  desirous  of  possessing  the  excellent  qualities  of 
strength,  hardiness  and  beauty,  how  defective  are  our  systems  of  educa- 
tion in  the  means  of  acquiring  them  ?  In  the  present  state  of  civiliza- 
tion, a  child,  soon  after  it  can  walk,  is  sent  to  school ;  not  so  much  for 
the  purpose  of  learning,  as  to  relieve  its  parents  of  the  trouble  of  super- 
intending its  early  movements.  As  he  grows  older,  the  same  plan  is 
pursued  and  improved  on,  till  a  large  portion  of  his  time  is  passed  in 
sedentary  pursuits  and  in  crowded  rooms.  In  the  short  intervals  of  men- 
tal occupation,  the  boy  is  allowed  to  follow  the  bent  of  his  own  inclinatioDiv, 
and  to  seek  in  play  that  exercise  which  nature  imperiously  demands. 
The  development  of  his  system,  though  not  what  it  was  destined  to  be, 
is  attained  in  a  certain  way,  and  he  is  exempted  from  some  of  the  evils 
which  fall  so  heavily  on  the  other  sex. 

By  long  continued  sedentary  habits,  an  almost  total  neglect  of  exercise 
in  the  open  air,  and  too  prolonged  and  intense  an  application  of  the  mind, 
the  studious  are  but  too  apt  to  bring  upon  themselves  a  train  of  nen^ons 
affections,  by  which  their  progress  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  is  often 
seriously  impeded  or  entirely  interrupted.  To  every  student,  therefore, 
the  means  of  s^uarding  against  these  evils  should  be  a  subject  of  no 
little  interest,  the  vigor  of  the  mind  and  its  capacity  for  improvement 
being  so  intimately  connected  with  bodily  health. 

The  genercU  causes  of  the  derangements  which  tend  to  weaken  the 
constitution,  may  be  physical  or  mental.  Among  the  most  important 
physical  causes  are  the  want  of  the  exercise  proper  to  develop  the  powers 
of  the  body,  and  taking  food  improper  in -quantity  or  quality.  The 
mental  causes  may  be  a  too  constant  occupation  of  the  mind  in  study, 
the  influence  of  feelings  or  passions  of  a  depressing  nature,  etc.,  etc. 

The  facts  that  show  the  want  of  exercise  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
causes  of  these  affections,  and  of  the  weakness  that  induces  them,  are 
very  numerous;  on  the  one  hand,  we  observe  that  young  people  brought 
up  to  the  hardy  and  laborious  occupations,  whether  they  are  males  or 
females,  do  not  suffer  in  this  way,  and  a  still  more  remarkable  fact  of  a 
general  nature  may  be  seen  on  a  comparison  between  the  two  sexes. 

The  pperation  of  mental  causes  on  the  bodily  frame  is  not  unknown 
to  any  of  us;  though  they  may  not,  perhaps,  have  been  thought,  in 
regard  to  education,  to  be  of  very  great  importance.  As  it  is  not  in  my 
power  to  enter  fully  into  the  subject,  I  would  barely  present  it  for  your 
consideration.  The  effects  of  anxiety,  grief,  and  other  feelings,  in 
diminishing  strength  and  wearing  away  health,  are,  I  judge,  quite 
familiar  to  all. 

Some  of  the  immediate  causes  which  lead  to  weakening  the  constitu- 
tion, and  which  may  be  called  local,  in  opposition  to  the  former,  are 
bad  postures  of  the  body  and  limbs.     The  habit  of  bending  the  neck 
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-while  writing  or  drawing,  gradually  causes  a  permanent  change  in  the 
form  of  this  part  of  ■  the  body.  This  distortion  is  so  very  common 
among  us,  that  we  are  quite  apt  to  consider  it  a  natural  formation.  In 
fact,  however,  it  is  entirely  artificial  in  a  great  number  of  instances. 
Sometimes  it  is  the  consequence  of  negligence,  and  not  unfrequently  of 
timidity.  Whether  it  tends  to  impair  the  health  always,  I  cannot  say  7- 
its  effect  in  deforming  the  shape  of  the  body,  however,  is  certainly  very 
great. 

Having  adverted  to  the  nature  and  causes  of  some  of  the  defects  that 
arise  from  want  of  attention  to  physical  education,  I  shall  now  endeavor 
to  throw  oat  some  hints  as  to  the  modes  in  which  it  may  be  improved. 

Nature,  as  before  remarked,  if  left  to  herself,  is  all-sufficient  to  the 
development  of  physical  organization.  But  we  live  in  an  artificial  state, 
a  state  that  continually  thwarts  the  course  of  the  native  dispositions  of 
the  animal  econpmy ;  and  as  we  must  abandon  the  advantages  of  these, 
we  must  seek  for  substitutes  in  an  artificial  process. 

The  principles  which  should  form  the  basis  of  such  a  process  will 
readily  be  seen,  on  attending  to  the  nature  and  causes  of  these  defects. 
Observe  that  the  remedy,  or  rather  the  preventive  means,  lies  in  a  cer- 
tain regulation  of  the  sentiments,  passion  and  intellectnal  operations ;  in 
promoting  bodily  activity  ;  in  a  salutary  regimen,  and  in  some  other 
inferior  considerations. 

In  regard  to  the  first^of  these,  that  is,  to  what  relates  to  the  mind,  it 
is  not  my  purpose  to  treat,  and  I  shall  simply  advert  to  some  of  the 
others. 

Toward  a  perfect  system  of  education,  it  is  necessary  there  should  be 
a  balance  present  between  physical  and  intellectual  cultivation.  When 
the  mind  is  closely  occupied,  the  body  should  be  carefully  guarded.  If 
the  pursuits  of  the  former  are  severe  and  absorbing,  those  of  the  latter 
should  be  cheerful  and  relaxing.  Instead,  then,  of  abandoning  the  phy- 
sical to  the  intellectual  culture,  it  should  be  increased  in  the  same  ratio, 
and  followed  with  the  same  earnestness. 

Exercise  is  so  material  to  physical  education  that  it  has  sometimes 
been  used  synonymously,  though  it  really  constitutes  only  a  part  of  it. 
In  order  that  exercise  may  have  its  due  operation,  it  must  begin  at  the 
earliest  period  of  life,  and  of  course  the  parent  must  in  this  act  the  part 
of  the  instructor.  He  should  take  pains  to  have  the  infant  carried  into 
the  air  every  day,  and  in  every  season.  In  the  earlier  years  the  dress 
should  be  arranged  so  as  to  allow  that  use  of  the  body  and  limbs  to 
which  nature  prompts,  with  freedom  and  without  impropriety.  Young 
persons,  however  well  disposed,  cannot  support  a  restriction  to  one  place 
and  one  posture.  Nature  resists  such  restrictions;  and,  if  enforced,  they 
are  apt  to  create  disgust  with  the  means  and  the  object.    Thus,  young 
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men  learn  to  hate  exeroises  and  studies  that  might  be  rendered  agree- 
able, and  they  take  an  aversion  to  instmotors  who  would  otherwise  be 
interesting  to  them. 

The  postures  they  assume  while  seated  at  their  studies  are  not  indif- 
ferent. They  should  be  frequently  warned  against  ,the  practice  of 
maintaining  the  head  and  neck  long  in  a  stooping  position;  and  the 
disposition  to  it  should  be  lessened  by  giving  a  proper  elevation  and 
slope  tQ  the  table  or  desk,  and  the  seat  should  have  a  support  or  back 
of  a  few  inches  at  its  edge.  The  arms  must  be  kept  on  the  same  level, 
and  there  should  be  room  to  support  them  equally  or  the  right  will  be 
apt  to  rise  above  the  left  from  its  constant  use  and  elevation.  A  stand- 
ing posture  in  writing  and  studying  is  not  the  correct  one  for  young 
persons.  The  secret  of  posture  consists  in  avoiding  all  bad  and  all  long 
continued  positions. 

The  ordinary  carriage  of  the  body  in  walking  should  be  an  object  of 
attention  to  every  young  person.  How  different  are  the  impressions 
made  on  us  by  a  man  whose  attitude  is  erect  and  commanding  and  by 
one  who  walks  with  his  face  directed  to  the  earth  as  if  fearful  of  encount- 
ering the  glance  of  those  he  meets. 

If  nature  has  not  given  beauty  of  face  to  all  she  has  given  the  power 
of  acquiring  a  graceful  movement  and  upright  form,  the  qualities  more 
valuable  and  more  durable  than  the  other.  These  qualities  are  lost  or 
gained  in  youth,  for  I  think  it  will  be  generally  admitted  that  the  years 
which  young  men  spend  at  the  colleges  and  universities  are  those  in 
which  active  exercise  proves  peculiarly  beneficial  in  strengthening  the 
frame,  for  then  growth  is  comparatively  in  abeyance  while  development 
is  unusually  eoergetic.  The  osseous  system  is  mapped  out,  but  the  bones 
are  not  thoroughly  set.  They  are  still,  as  it  were,  very  malleable,  and 
the  cartilages  also  are  prepared  to  yield  and  the  chest  may  be  taught  to 
enlarge  its  boundaries.  Many  a  youth  who  was,  perhaps,  shooting  up  a 
mere  weed,  slight,  frail  and  tall,  has,  by  a  judicious  course  of  physical 
instruction,  been  moulded  into  a  robust  and  well  built  man. 

The  influence  of  an  upright  form  and  open  chest  over  the  health  is 
sufficiently  understood,  and  what  may  be  done  to  acquire  these  qualities 
is  shown  by  many  remarkable  examples. 

Dr.  Warren  in  his  able  letter  on  this  subject,  from  which  I  largely 
quote,  writes  as  follows:  "  For  a  great  number  of  years  it  has  been  the 
custom  in  France  to  give  young  females  of  the  earliest  age  the  habit 
of  holding  back  the  shoulders  and  thus  expanding  the  chest.  From  the 
observations  of  anatomists  lately  made,  it  appears  that  the  clavical  or 
collar-bone  is  actually  longer  in  females  of  the  French  nation  than  in 
those  of  the  English.  As  the  two  nations  are  of  the  same  race,  as  therv 
is  no  other  remarkable  difierence  in  their  bones,  and  this  is  peculiar  to 
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the  sex,  it  mast  be  attributed,  as  I  believe,  to  the  habit  above-men- 
tioned; which,  by  the  extension  of  the  arms,  has  gradually  produced  a 
national  elongation  of  this  bone.  Thus  we  see  that  habit  may  be 
employed  to  alter  and  improve  the  solid  bones.  The  French  have  suc- 
ceeded in  the  development  of  a  part,  in  a  way  that  adds  to  health  and 
beauty,  and  increases  a  characteristic  that  distinguishes  the  human 
being  from  the  brute." 

And  Dr.  Morgan  in  the  course  of  his  valuable  remarks  on  this  subject 
says:  "  In  examining  patients  for  insurance  companies,  I  have  frequently 
refused  the  lives  of  young  persons  on  the  ground  that  their  chests  were 
narrow  and  shallow.  In  several  instances,  however,  these  thoracic 
defects  have  been  corrected  by  a  systematic  course  of  gymnastic  exer- 
cises, justifying  me  at  a  later  period  in  recommending  their  acceptance." 

Unmindful  of  such  lessons  as  these,  many  men  look  upon  the  cultiva- 
tion of  their  minds  as  a  sacred  duty,  while  they  utterly  neglect  the 
comparatively  easy  task  of  keeping  their  bodies  in  working  order,  and 
yet  it  is  a  question  whether  attention  to  bodily  culture  is  not  of  even 
more  importance  to  the  well-being  of  our  race.  For  we  should  never 
forget  that  outward  form  is  more  surely  transmitted  to  a  man's  descend- 
ants than  mental  qualities,  however  high.  Parents  gifted  with  rare 
abilities  are  often  humiliated  at  observing  the  painful  dullness  which  is 
apparent  in  their  ofipring,  while  those  who  are  sound  in  constitution 
and  powerful  in  frame,  are  but  rarely  disquieted  by  the  sickliness  of 
their  children.  The  sturdy  grenadiers  of  Frederick  William  I.,  married 
to  wives  of  surpassing  stature,  were  the  progenitors  of  a  population 
which  still  supplies  the  most  imposing  guardsmen  of  the  German 
Emperor.  Thus  we  find  that  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  physical 
form  is  bequeathed  from  sire  to  son;  and,  inasmuch  as  athletic  exercises 
are  well  qualified  to  develop  the  manly  graces,  they  have  a  material 
influence  on  the  improvement  of  our  race.  I  feel  persuaded  that  if 
every  youth  on  attaining  man's  estate,  and  to  a  certain  extent  every 
woman  also,  were  compelled  to  take  just  so  much  exercise  as  would  call 
out  the  physical  resources  latent  within  them,  the  gain  to  our  national 
health  would  be  something  marvelous.  Scrofula,  consumption,  insanity 
and  other  hereditary  diseases,  which  are  holding  each  succeeding  genera- 
tion in  a  firm  grip,  would  be  sensibly  diminished,  while  a  far  healthier 
tone  would  pe]*vade  public  morals.  A  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body 
requires  other  recreations  than  those  supplied  by  the  casino  and  the 
music-hall. 

Dr.  Morgan  in  his  investigation  on  this  subject,  further  states:  ''In 
examining  lives  for  insurance  companies  and  at  other  times,  I  constantly 
find  that  though  a  chest  may  measure  upwards  of  forty  inches  in  circum- 
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ference,  it  is  not  the  storehouse  of  constitutional  vigor  which  its  posses- 
sor fondly  imagines;  the  diaphragm  encroaches  upon  its  boundaries,  the 
lung  tissue  is  wanting  in  elasticity,  while  the  walls  of  the  chest  are  pad- 
ded with  cellular  and'  adipose  tissue  to  as  great  an  extent  as  the  rest  of 
the  system.    Had  the  physical  training  of  such  an  one  been  judiciously 
conducted  at  the  time  when  his  bones  were  still  pliant,  he  might  have 
been  moulded  into  a  strong  man.      But  his  muscular  education  was 
cruelly  neglected,  and  hence  it  is  no  subject  for  surprise  that  we  should 
often  learn  from  his  own  lips  that  his  apparent  strength  b  deception; 
that  his  constitution  demands  much  nursing  and  care;    the  slightest 
exposure  to  draught  is  followed  by  a  painful  attack  of  rheumatism;  a 
whiff  of  cold  air  touches  his  bronchial  tubes;  that  he  must  be  carefol  in 
what  he  eats,  drinks  and  avoids;  he  is  a  martyr  to  various  dyspeptic 
disturbances;   he  has   long  been  compelled    to  forego  his  beer;   and 
champagne,  unless  very  dry,  must  be  well-nigh  eschewed.     After  these 
observations,  it  need  excite  no  surprise  to  hear  that  such  a  being  is  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  an  old  man  at  the  age  of  forty.     The  supple- 
ness of  his  limbs  is  already  on  the  wane,  he  walks  perhaps  with  a  certain 
dignity  of  carriage,  but  his  action  is  decidedly  stiff.     When  men  like 
these  (often  possessed  of  more  wealth  than  they  have  been  educated  to 
spend)  are  advised  to  try  the  effect  of  an  entire  change  of  habit,  to 
retire  from  their  counting-houses,  lead  an  active  life,  and  so  endeavor 
to  arrest  those  destructive  changes  which,  from  want  of  exercise,  are 
assailing  their  frames,  it  is  usual  to  hear  that  holidays  are  irksome;  that 
as  they  have  never  been  trained  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  country, 
such  an  existence  would  be  utterly  distasteful  to  them,  and  time  would 
hang  heavy  on  their  hands." 

Examples  such  as  these  should  serve  as  warnings  to  a  numerous  class 
of  business  men.  In  youth  and  in  early  manhood  their  lives  are  often 
needlessly  sedentary  and  inactive;  it  is  not  therefore  surprising  that 
pursuits  and  recreations  which  if  periodically  practiced  from  boyhood 
are  well  calculated  to  prolong  existence,  should,  when  thus  tardily 
wooed  in  later  yeans,  refuse  to  smile  on  the  evening  of  life. 

The  question,  then,  which  naturally  suggests  itself,  is  this:  "  What 
manner  of  man  is  likely  to  possess  a  maximum  amount  of  strength  and 
endurance  ?"  In  the  British  army,  experience  has  proved  tliat  soldiers 
whose  height  ranges  from  five  feet  seven  to  five  feet  nine  are,  on  the 
whole,  those  best  qualified  to  stand  the  privations  and  fatigues  inci- 
dental to  a  hard  campaign.  Privates,  however,  are  usually  recruited  from 
among  classes  of  the  population  who  from  their  earliest  years  are  com- 
pelled to  earn  their  livelihood  by  the  labor  of  their  hands ;  and  though 
in  such  persons  the  frame  is  usually  well  developed,  and  the  chest  wide 
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and  deep,  still  their  laborioue  ocoapation  tends  somewhat  to  check 
upward  growth;  hence  on  an  average  they  are  not  so  tall  as  youths  who 
are  more  delicately  nurtured.  From  inquiries  made  by  Dr.  Morgan, 
regarding  the  height  and  weight  of  some  of  the  old  oarsmen  as  well 
as  from  observations  on  others  in  the  same  rank  of  life,  who  from  their 
physique  seemed  peculiarly  fitted  to  stand  a  severe  course  of  training, 
he  concludes  that  for  universitymen  at  the  age  of  twenty,  five  feet  ten 
may  be  looked  upon  as  the  perfection  of  height,  while  the  weight  pro- 
portioned to  that  height  will  probably  be  168  pounds.  For  every  addi- 
tional inch  in  height  we  should  require  about  six  or  seven  pounds  in 
weight,  if  strength  is  to  be  commensurate;  while  for  every  inch  below 
five  feet  ten,  some  five  or  six  pounds  less  of  weight  will  fairly  represent 
what  the  bulk  should  be.  If  the  weight  exceed  this  limit  by  many 
pounds,  such  excess  is  probably  due  to  the  presence  of  abnormal  fat. 
By  immersing  in  a  bath  accurate,  copies  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
ancient  statues  (which  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  were  modeled 
from  the  life),  such  as  the  "Dying  Gladiator,^'  the  "Theseus"  and 
the  bronze  "Hercules"  in  the  British  museum,  and  ascertaining  the 
quantity  of  water  displaced,  Mr.  Brent  succeeded  in  showing  what 
would  be  the  weight  of  a  man  similarly  proportioned  to  these  well 
known  works  of  art.  From  the  information  here  supplied,  it  would 
appear  that  a  "Dying  Gladiator"  would,  in  the  fiesh,  have  weighed  179 
pounds,  his  height  being  five  feet  ten;  the  "Theseus"  and  the  "Her- 
cules" both  also  measuring  five  feet  ten,  weighing  respectively  193 
pounds  and  222  pounds.  Men  as  muscular  as  these  models  of  the  sculp- 
tor are  occasionally  met  with  in  the  present  day.  Dr.  Chambers  remarks 
that  the  greatest  muscular  development  without  obesity  which  he  had 
been  able  to  discover,  is  in  the  instance  of  Parkins,  the  famous  Cornish 
wrestler,  whose  ordinary  weight  in  his  clothes  was  235  pounds,  his 
height  being  six  feet. 

Dr.  Morgan  is  disposed  to  fix  upon  twenty-five  as  the  age  at  which 
the  human  frame  and  its  tissues  reach  their  acme  of  development.  It 
may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule  subject  to  very  few  exceptions,  that  after 
this  age  increase  of  weight  does  not  represent  additional  power,  but 
indicates  rather  the  growing  accumulation  of  a  useless  and  unprofitable 
burden.  When,  therefore,  we  hear  of  a  man  who  at  twenty  years  of 
age  weighed  168  pounds,  and  in  after  life  inclining  to  corpulency  has 
reached  the  abnormal  weight  of  240  or  250  pounds,  we  must  not  con- 
sider him  proportionately  stronger;  on  the  contrary  he  should  rather 
excite  our  pity  and  commiseration,  the  seventy  or  eighty  pounds  dis- 
tributed over  his  body  being  composed  wholly  of  adipose  tissue.  He  is 
thus  as  completely  enveloped  in  blubber  as  though  he  were  a  whale  or 
a  seal. 
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During  the  last  few  years  the  whole  qnestioD  of  national  physique 
has  assnmed  new  and  momentous  proportions.  In  the  late  continental 
war,  the  most  striking  point  of  contrast  between  the  two  combatants 
was  the  difference  in  strength  between  the  individual  soldiers  of  which 
the  hostile  armies  consisted. 

The  stamina  of  the  German  troops  as  exhibited  in  the  rapidity  and 
length  of  their  marches,  and  their  endurance  under  trying  exposure, 
contributed  as  much  to  their  marvelous  success  as  did  the  skill  dis- 
played  by  their  generals. 

War,  in  its  bearing  on  national  health,  is  by  no  means  an  unmitigated 
evil;  it  exacts  a  heavy  penalty  of  blood,  but  the  weakly  are  killed  off 
and  those  who  survive  usually  derive  great  benefit  from  their  enforced 
exposure  and  hardships. 

On  the  return  of  the  German  troops  to  their  Fatherland  after  the 
seige  of  Paris,  the  change  in  their  appearance  has  been  described  by 
eye-witnesses  as  truly  remarkabla  Half*developed  youths  were  trans- 
formed into  bearded  and  robust  soldiers;  puny  and  delicate  men  hard- 
ened into  vigorous  health. 

There  is  much  in  the  present  day  which  is  calculated  to  impress  upon 
the  mind  of  all  thoughtful  and  patriotic  men,  the  importance  of  direct- 
ing more  attention  to  the  subject  of  physical  education.  At  no  time 
and  in  no  place  could  every  useful  variety  of  exercise  be  more  advan- 
tageously carried  out  than  at  our  colleges  and  universities.  Without  in 
any  way  detracting  from  the  educational  value  of  such  institutions  of 
learning,  they  might,  for  the  class  by  which  they  are  frequented,  serve 
as  valuable  national  gymnasia;  colleges  for  training  the  mind  and  also 
for  the  development  of  physical  vigor.  Such  exercise  should  constitute 
a  regular  part  of  the  duties  of  such  institutions,  and  should,  moreover, 
be  made  compulsory.  The  very  young  men  who  are  in  most  .need  of 
physical  development,  are  the  ones  who  come  strongly  fortified  with 
petitions  to  be  excused  from  the  very  exercises  which  their  feeble  con- 
dition most  loudly  calls  for.  Our  young  men  should  surely  be  com- 
pelled to  find  time  to  cultivate  those  exercises  which  Cicero  and  Caesar, 
and  some  of  the  most  studious  among  the  ancient  and  modem  philofio- 
phers  considered  necessary,  and  contrived  to  prosecute  in  the  midst  of 
their  studies  and  affairs. 

If  the  gymnasium  is  deserted  because  it  calls  for  too  much  effort,  a 
generous  government  has  placed  within  the  reach  of  all  our  leading 
institutions  a  mode  of  instruction  which  combines  at  once  mental  and 
physical  culture.  The  military  drill  is  not  too  severe  for  the  weakest  of 
our  college  lads.  It  gives  them  one  hour's  honest  exercise,  which  will 
usually  suffice  for  the  brain- worker,  producing  prompt  reaction  without 
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a  sense  of  exhaustion.  It  expands  the  ohest,  gives  a  manly  carriage  and 
upright  form,  carrying  with  it,  almost  imperceptibly  to  the  student, 
those  habits  of  obedience  and  discipline,  which  mal^e  young  men  better 
citizens  in  after  life. 

A  free  country  can  certainly  have  few  better  guarantees  for  its 
liberties  than  that  its  educated  men  should  receive  such  instruction. 
The  recent  extension  of  the  system  from  twenty  to  thirty  colleges  goes 
far  to  prove  its  usefulness,  and  if  judiciously  continued  must  certainly 
prove  a  great  advantage  to  the  nation  at  large. 
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INTER-ACADEMIC  COMPETITIVE  EXAMINATION& 


By  Principal  Gbobgb  R.  Currmo,  A.  M., 
of  Waterville  Union  School 


In  our  brief  treatment  of  this  important  Bubject,  we  shall  regard  it. 
as  self-evident  that  9<yKAe  system  of  examinations  is  an  essential  feature 
in  the  grading  of  the  academy.  Moreover,  it  is  equally  an  axiom  with 
the  majority  of  live  teachers,  that  a  well-ordered  competition  is  a  potent 
lever  in  the  successful  maintenance  of  that  enthusiasm,  so  essential  in 
the  academy.  Study  for  the  mere  love  of  it,  is  a  correct  principle  and 
a  plausible  theory;  but,  practically,  it  is  not  far-reaching  enough  to 
embrace  the  mass  of  academical  students.  Incentives  of  various  kinds 
must  be  devised.  In  the  common  school  we  find  various  systems  of 
rewards  of  merit;  in  the  live  academy  there  are  prize  contests  for  pro- 
ficiency in  the  various  departments  of  study  and  rival  literary  societies; 
in  the  college  we  note  the  same  competitive  methods,  carried  to  the 
highest  extent.  The  Regents  of  the  University  of  New  York,  recog- 
nize this  principle  when  they  demand  preliminary  examinations,  compe- 
titive for  a  certificate,  before  a  scholar  can  be  admitted  to  either  of  the 
240  academies  and  academical  departments  of  union  schools  under  their 
control.  The  main  query  of  this  paper  is:  ''  Why  does  our  Board  of 
Regents  guard  so  carefully  the  doors  of  their  academies,  and  then, 
practically,  leave  the  inside  workings  to  the  chance  management  of 
these  academies  themselves?"  Why  does  the  State  practically  cease 
its  scrutiny  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  academic  work  ?  What  does 
a  certificate  of  graduation  mean  in  the  average  academy  ?  In  some  it 
means  two,  in  others  three,  in  still  others  (and  these  are  the  best),  it 
means  four  years  of  consecutive  academic  work  in  the  sciences,  mathe- 
matics and  languages.  A  Regents'  entrance  certificate  means  something, 
it  means  a  certain  proficiency  in  English  grammar,  arithmetic,  geogra- 
phy, spelling  and  penmanship;  a  standard  recognized  throughout  the 
State,  one  universal  in  its  application. 

What  does  a  graduation  certificate  acquired  in  these  same  institutions 
mean  ?  Before  one  can  answer  the  question,  the  informant  must  know 
the  academy,  the  trustees,  the  principal  In  some  academic  institutions 
of  our  State,  it  means  a  standard  equal  to  the  best  of  the  land;  in 
others,  a  certificate  resembles,  in  more  than  one  respect,  paper  currency 
devoid  of  a  specie  basis. 
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Outside  of  the  money  appropriations  to  academies,  we  can  see  no 
reason  why  scholars  should  not  be  required  to  submit  to'  a  Regents' 
examination  in  algebra  as  well  as  in  arithmetic ;  in  rhetoric  and  history 
as  well  as  in  spelling ;  in  philosophy,  physiology  and  chemistry  as  well 
as  in  geography ;  in  grammar  universal  as  well  as  English  grammar. 
If  the  Board  of  Regents  should  determine  the  standard  in  ^'  the  funda- 
mentals "^ — in  the  introduction  to  an  academy  —  why  not  in  the  essen- 
tials of  an  academic  course  ? 

Such  examinations,  conducted  as  the  preliminary  examinations  now 
are,  would  be  a  wonderful  incentive  to  academic  study. 

The  institution  with  which  the  author  of  this  paper  is  connected, 
was  established  four  years  ago  on  the  ruins  of  the  previous  district 
schools  of  the  village  of  Waterville. 

Previous  teachers  had  given  out  the  impression  that  it  was  immaterial 
whether  or  no  English  grammar  and  geography  were  studied.  A  union 
school  was  established ;  the  Regents  incorporated  an  academical  depart- 
ment; the  Regents'  examinations  —  competitive  for  a  certificate  —  were 
introduced;  and  the  last  relic  of  the  old-time  prejudice  against  gram- 
mar and  geography  has  vanished  from  the  mind  of  both  parent  and 
student.  These  scholars  are  now  slowly  being  brought  within  the 
Regents'  fold,  and  no  scholar  of  our  grammar  department  deems  it 
proper  that  he  should  leave  school  before  gaining  this  certificate.  But 
when,  within  the  aoademio  fold,  we  urge  them  to  study  rhetoric,  history, 
algebra,  geometry,  the  languages  and  sciences,  not  a  few,  unreasonably, 
of  course,  reply:  "The  Regents  don't  require  us  to  be  examined  in 
those.  I  have  a  Regents'  certificate.  If  our  State  board  deemed  those 
studies  essential,  they  would  introduce  them  by  competitive  examina- 
tions, as  they  now  do  in  grammar,  geography,"  etc.  We  would  pay 
grateful  homage  to  this  governing  board  of  our  State,  for  what  they 
have  thus  far  done  in  maintaining  a  high  standard  of  admission  to  our 
academies.  Will  they  stop  the  good  work  here  ?  With  all  due  respect, 
we  ask,  why  not  supervise  a  little  more  directly  inside  the  academies  ? 
Have  examination  papers  issued  in  the  higher  academic  studies,  such  as 
algebra,  physiology,  rhetoric,  history,  etc.,  and  to  successful  competitors 
award  certificates  of  a  higher  grade.  These  extra  examinations  would 
only  necessitate  extra  sets  of  questions;  for  the  academies  could  have 
the  competitive  contests  on  the  same  days,  and  under  the  supervision  of 
the  same  local  committees,  who  now  supervise  the  preliminary  examina- 
tions. There  could  be  no  conflict  of  duties  among  the  contestants  or  of 
time  in  the  hours  of  holding  the  examinations,  for  the  same  class  of 
scholars  would  not  be  competitors  for  different  grades  of  certificate  at 
the  same  time.  If  need  be,  there  could  be  a  local  committee  of  five, 
instead  of  three  as  now,  and  the  two  days  now  consumed  each  term  of 
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the  year  would  be  sufficient  for  the  enlarged  sphere  of  these  Brents' 
ezaminatioti  in  all  grades  proposed. 

There  will  be  conservatives  who  will  oppose  this  as  every  other 
proposed  innovation,  bat  is  not  the  scheme  as  feasible  as  that  of  con- 
ducting the  present  preliminary  examinations,  examinations  which  have 
done  a  world  of  good  to  the  academies  of  this  State?  Croakers  there 
will  be,  too,  who  will  say,  as  now,  that  "  a  Regents'  certificate  doesn't 
amount  to  any  thing."  Becau9e  one  government  official  is  faithless  to 
duty,  we  do  not  overthrow  the  whole  system  of  government  tmsts. 
And  because  one  principal,  with  an  eye  to  the  financial  returns,  boosts 
his  scholars  over  the  academic  fence,  shall  we  tear  down  all  the  fences? 
No.  Teachers,  as  a  class,  can  be  trusted,  at  least,  in  their  sworn  affidavit, 
and  we  venture  to  predict  that  a  series  of  competitive  examinations 
within  the  academy  would  raise  the  common  standard  of  these  institn- 
tions;  would,  by  their  official  prestige,  be  a  healthful  incentive  to  the 
^'floating"  students,  those  who  do  not  deem  the  higher  studies  an 
essential;  in  short,  would  place  the  academic  courses  of  study  on  as 
uniform  a  basis  as  now  characterizes  the  requirements  for  admission. 
Some  judicious  system  of  prizes  might  be  instituted,  the  award  being 
made  to  the  best  papers  in  any  subject,  or  the  higher  grade  certificate 
might  suffice,  in  itself  a  prize.  If  our  academies,  too,  are  to  instruct 
common-school  teachers,  why  not  subject  the  scholars  in  these  teachers* 
classes  to  the  same  competitive  examinations,  as  the  normal  school 
candidates  now  are  subjected  to. 

Does  the  State  really  know  the  standard  attained  in  these  teachers' 
classes  ?  Would  not  inter-academic  competitive  examinations  be  a  better 
test,  than  imagination  ?  Some  thorough  work  is  done.  It  would  be  of 
a  higher  grade,  we  think,  were  the  candidates  obliged  to  attain  the 
equivalent  of  a  normal  school  diploma,  before  public  money  could  be 
drawn. 
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THE  COMPOSITION   OF  THE   FRENCH   LANGUAGE   AND  SOME 

PRINCIPLES  OF  FRENCH  ETYMOLOGY. 


By  Professor  Hebman  C.  G.  Brandt,  A.  M., 
of  Hamilton  College. 


The  original  inhabitants  of  France  belonged  to  the  Celtic  race. 
Caesar  found  in  Gaul  three  chief  tribes  :  The  Aquitanians  in  the  south, 
with  a  slight  Iberian  admixture ;  the  Belgians  in  the  north,  and  between 
these  the  Gauls  proper.  Through  the  influence  of  the  Greek  colony 
Massilia  ({Marseilles),  the  Greek  language  and  culture  had  spread  along 
the  southern  coast.  By  the  year  61  B.  C,  Caasar  had  brought  all  Gaul 
under  Roman  rule,  and  it  became  a  part  of  the  empire  as  Gallia  Trans- 
Alpina. 

For  500  years  Gaul  was  Roman,  and  at  the  end  of  that  period  it  was 
completely  Romanized.  By  that  time  Rome  had  introduced  civilization 
in  place  of  barbarism,  law  and  order  in  place  of  confusion,  centraliza- 
tion in  place  of  petty  feuds,  broad  highways  in  place  of  bridle-paths, 
bridges  in  place  of  fords.  Her  culture,  literature  and  language  had 
superseded  the  runes  and  rites  of  the  Druids. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  the  German  invasion  began. 
The  Bargundians  and  Goths  were  the  first  who  gained  permanent  abodes 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  The  Franks,  fifty  years  later,  made  an 
end  of  Roman  supremacy.  The  Merovingian  dynasty  ruled  about  200 
years  and  the  Carlovingian  300  more,  making  in  all  500  years  of  Ger- 
man sway  and  influence.  It  was  in  this  period  that  Charlemange  built 
up  that  mighty  empire,  with  Roman  civilization  at  its  foundation, 
extending  from  the  Ebro  to  the  Baltic,  from  the  Grerman  ocean  to 
Sicily.  This  underwent  disintegration  at  the  treaty  of  Verdun,  in  843; 
and  France,  Germany  and  Italy  became  separate,  independent  kingdoms. 
From  this  date,  we  hear  first  of  France  and  the  French  language. 

With  these  facts  and  dates  before  us,  let  us  inquire  into  the  composi- 
tion of  the  French  language.  Its  material  is  three-fold,  coming  from 
three  different  sources,  which  are  already  pointed  out.  We  will  first 
consider  the  Celtic  or  Gallic,  which  Caesar  heard.  This  was  crowded 
out  by  the  Latin.  The  conquered  substituted  the  language  of  the  con- 
querors for  their  own.  This  change  was  not  sudden,  but  gradual, 
spreading  from  centers  of  administration  and  commerce  over  the  whole 
country.    In  the  third  century  Ulpian  wrote  "  the  commands  of  the  faith 
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can  be  left  in  any  language,  not  only  in  Greek  or  Latin,  but  also  in 
Punic  or  Gallic."  St.  Jerome  was  in  Gaul  in  the  fourth  century,  and 
lived  among  the  TreverL  In  the  preface  to  his  commentary  on  the 
,  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  he  says :  "  The  Galatians  have  their  own 
language,  almost  identical  with  that  of  the  Treveri."  At  Jerome's 
visit  in  Gaul,  therefore,  Gallic  must  have  been  still  alive.  In  the  middle 
of  the  fifth  century  Lidonius  reproaches  the  Arvemian  nobility  for  a 
certain  roughness  in  pronunciation  of  Latin,  due  to  their  mother  tongae. 

Armorica,  in  the  extreme  north-west,  clings  to  its  speech,  and  in 
Bretagne  to-day,  the  Breton  is  a  Celtic  dialect  almost  as  pure  i  as  the 
Welsh  or  Irish.  The  Celtic  words  in  the  literary  French  are  few. 
Many  are  doubtful  and  obscure,  owing  to  the  backwardness  of  Celtic 
philology.  There  are  about  fifty  words,  half  of  which  occur  also  in  the 
latest  Latin  writers  and  in  Spanish,  Italian  and  Proven9a].  I  mention 
only  a  few,  which  we  meet  also  in  English. 

French  hec^  Middle  Latin  form  beccu$,  English  beak, 
"       lieue,         **  leucay        "        league, 

"        mame,     (Pliny)  marga,      "        marl, 

"        braies,         "  bracca,    -  **        breeches, 

"  Braies ''  holds  about  the  same  position  in  French  that  "  breeches  " 
does  in  English.  Both  are  excellent  words,  but  for  some  reason  are 
neglected  and  looked  down  upon.  Since  small  clothes  were  lengthened 
into  wide-bottomed  trousers,  we  use  no  longer  "  breeches,"  bat  the  out- 
landish word  "pantaloons,"  which  is  deservedly  abbreviated  by  persons 
who  call  themselves  "  gents,"  into  "pants." 

The  names  of  two  domestic  animals  are  Celtic,  le  chat,  the  cat,  and 
le  chevcU,  the  horse.  The  Celtic  counting  by  20  still  survives  in  French. 
In  old  Fr.  60  was  treiz-vinz;  70,  triz-vinz^lis.  New.  Fr.  has  only 
retained  quatrevingt  and  quatre-vingt'dix. 

Celtic  influence  is  very  evident  in  French  syntax.     It  appears  in — 

"  (1.)  The  difference  in  the  meaning  of  an  adjective,  standing  before 
and  after  a  noun. 

e.  g.  un  homme  honnite,  a  gentleman, 
un  honnete  homme,  an  honest  man. 

(2.)  In  that  a  noun,  which  is  strictly  in  the  genitive,  stands  after  the 
governing  noun  without  the  preposition,     e.  g.  hCtel-dieu, 

(3.)  In  the  use  of  cardinal  numbers  instead  of  the  ordinal  after  proper 
names,     e.  g.  Henri  qitatre.^^ 

But  French  is  decidedly  a  Romanic  language.  Nine-tenths  of  all  it$ 
words  are  of  Latin  origin.  The  particles  and  pronouns,  without  which 
we  hardly  form  the  simplest  sentence,  are  Latin.  So  are  the  numerals* 
cardinal  and  ordinal,  and  the  great  bulk  of  verbs,  nouns  and  adjective?. 

The  third  element  is  the  Gennan,  or  rather  Germanic.     The  German 
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tribes  who  invaded  Gaul  and  ruled  over  it  for  five  centuries,  spoke  Ger- 
man dialects  but  not  German.  These  dialects  were  Gothic,  Burgundian 
and  Frankish,  all  three  closely  related.  The  Gothic  is  the  oldest  and 
purest,  preserved  to  us  in  XJlfila's  Bible  translation.  Burgundian 
approaches  Gothic,  while  Frankish,  under  the  Oarlovingian  reign,  rather 
approaches  Old  High  German.  But  Frankish,  the  most  prominent  of 
the  three  dialects,  though  the  language  of  the  ruling  race,  was  not  the 
ruling  language  by  any  means.  Latin  was  used  by  the  State,  the  Church 
and  by  scholars.  The  nobility  and  the  authorities  would  not  condescend 
to  speak  the  Romanic  of  the  common  people,  and  the  latter  scorned  to 
use  the  language  of  their  oppressors.  Latin  was  for  a  time  the  common 
ground  on  which  they  met.  Yet  the  Frankish  gradually  lost  its  iden- 
tity and  was  embodied  in  the  Romanic  speech.  *  Exactly  when  it  dis- 
appeared we  cannot  tell.  We  know  that  Charlemagne  clung  to  it  and 
cherished  it;  and  his  son  Louis  on  his  death  bed,  to  iVighten  away  the 
evil  spirits,  cried  out  in  German,  Huz  I  Huz  I  From  the  end  of  the  9th 
century  the  celebrated  "**  Lud wig's  leich  "  is  still  extant,  a  eulogy  of 
Louis  IIL  on  his  victory  over  the  Normans  in  881. 

Diez  estimates  the  Germanic  words  in  all  the  Romanic  dialects  to  be 
950  in  number;  300  of  these  are  common  to  all,  450  peculiar  to  French, 
140  to  Italian,  50  to  Spanish  and  Portuguese.  French,  then,  claims  750 
words  of  Germanic  origin.  I  give  a  few  examples  from  different  classes 
of  words : 

In  military  concerns,  the  word  guerre  itself  is  Germanic,  being  the 
Gothic  werra^  war. 

German,  metzgan  (to  butcher),  French,  maasacrey 
"        achaarwachty  "        echauguette, 

"        habersack,  "        havresac, 

"        bolwerky  **        bottlevard. 

Terms  in  law  and  State  affairs  are  numerous,     e.  g. 

French,  feudy  German,  fehde^  ISmglish,  feud. 
Terms  in  navigation,     e.  g. 

German,  hafen^    French,  Aaurg, 

Dutch,      sloopy  "       chcUoupe^ 

**  cajuitf        "       caJtUBy 

Ag.,  steorbordy   "        tribordy 

O.  G.,        heribergoy  "       auberge. 

The  names  of  the  points  of  the  compass  are  German : 

nordy  esty  audy  oueat, 
Names  of  animals : 

German,  Reinharty  French,  renard, 
"        mdioey  "       mouette. 

AbstraiCt  nouns,    e.  g.  German,  ?iaaty  French,  hdte. 
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A  second  inflax  of  Germanic  words  occurred  daring  the  eighth  and 
ninth  centuries,  by  the  landing  and  the  settlement  of  the  Normans  on 
the  northern  coast  of  France.  The  readiness  and  willingness  with 
which  these  adventurers  and  pirates  laid  aside  their  own  language  and 
customs,  and  the  ea;;erness  with  which  they  adopted  those  of  the  Franks, 
are  surprising.  Their  influence  upon  French  was  not  great.  They 
increased  the  vocabulary  of  navigation,  already  German,  and  modified 
French  pronunciation.  It  was  the  French  as  spoken  by  them,  Norman 
French,  that  was  embodied  in  the  English  language,  when  the  Normans 
conquered  England  in  the  eleventh  century. 

The  Greek  and  Arabic  elements,  which  are  quite  strong  in  Italian  and 
Spanish,  are  very  meager  in  French. 

Not  counting  the  words  which  are  cognate  in  Latin  and  Greek,  and 
those  which  supply  the  modem  scientific  vocabulary,  there  are  about 
sixty  Greek  words  (according  to  Diez)  introduced  since  the  crusades,  e.  g. 
Greek,  Tcadtov,        French,  page^ 
"      fioiTTaSy  .         "         moiuttache, 
"      TtiraXov,  "        poile  (English  canopy), 

**      fffjLupiq^  "         emerily 

"      (Fttprjv,  "         serin  (finch). 

Three  common  Arabic  words  are  :  mdgaain^  alcdvCy  (usassin. 
The  oldest  name  of  the  language  of  Gaul  or  France,  that  is  recorded, 
is  *'  lingua  gallica "  used  by  the  late  Latin  historians.     In  the  Breton 
dialect  it  is  still  called  ^'  gallek ''  and  a  Frenchman  is  a  '^  Gall.*' 

"Lingna  Fransica^  francica  or  Franca ''  was  at  first  the  name  of 
Frankish  only.  When  Frankish  died  out,  the  language  of  the  north 
inherited  this  name,  called  now,  '^  langue  f ran9oise.''  So  the  very  name 
French  is  Germanic.  In  contrast  to  the  langue  d'oc  it  was  called  langue 
d'oil.  It  is  from  this  langue  d'oil,  the  dialect  of  Northern  France,  of 
the  Isle  de  France  (or  Paris)  that  modern  French  directly  sprang.  It 
existed  by  the  side  of  the  Proven9al  during  the  middle  ages.  It  was 
inferior  in  the  flexibility,  refinement  and  polish  which  the  Troabadoois 
gave  to  their  dialect.  Yet  it  gained  the  *  supremacy  over  the  langue 
d'oc,  and  in  the  year  1539  King  Francis  I.  commanded  that  all  the 
decrees  and  laws  should  be  published  in  the  langue  fran9aise,  as  it  has 
ever  since  been  called.  It  is  from  this  date,  that,  what  we  call  French 
now,  has  been  the  language  of  all  France. 

Though  French  has  a  very  strong  Germanic  element,  stronger  than  any 
sister  language,  it  is  decidedly  a  Romanic  dialect.  We  may  expect  to 
find  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred,  of  Latin  origin.  Bat  we  may  not 
expect  to  trace  all  these  to  classical  Latin,  that  of  Horace  and  Virgili 
Cicero  and  Tacitus.  Nor  must  we  understand  by  Latin  merely  the 
written  language,  as  we  find  it  in  the  inscriptions,  laws  and  the  Ie» 
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classical  literature.  We  must  go  back  to  the  broad  foundation  of  popu- 
lar Bpeech.  The  language  in  which  the  classics  of  any  nation  are  written, 
is  the  crystallization  of  the  language  of  the  people. 

Diez  has  collected  about  600  words  which  are,  most  of  them,  desig- 
nated by  the  classical  writers  themselves  as  ^^  vocabula  rustica,  vulgaria 
or  sordida."  Some  of  them  we  can  now  judge  to  have  been  inelegant 
and  unclassical.  All  these  words  have  their  derivatives  in  the  Romanic 
dialects  and  consequently  in  French,     e.  g. 

Adjutarey  anteclassical  and  postol.  French,  aider :  belare  for  bcUare^ 
French,  b&ler,  English,  bleat :  cabaHus,  of  Celtic  origin,  French,  chevaly 
taking  the  place  of  classical  equica;  duettum^  obsolete  for  helium^  French, 
did:  gluto  unclassical,  French  ghUon. 

French  inherited  Latin  in  stiU  another  form,  viz. :  Middle  Latin,  as  it 
existed  in  the  early  portion  of  the  middle  ages,  till  the  death  of  Charle- 
magne. In  this  period  both  classical  and  popular  Latin  had  undergone 
many  changes  in  form  and  meaning;  and  the  words  thus  modified 
entered  into  the  Romanic  dialects.  Du  Cange  estimates  their  number 
to  be  about  800  in  French. 

MI.,  caheUariua  (from  cabaMua)^  French,  chevcdier. 

"     capitanits,  French,  capitaine. 

Classical  ^'  inf ans,"  a  child  unable  to  speak,  meant  in  Ml.  puer  and 
pueUa,  which  meaning  French  accepted  in  enfant.  CL  quercus  was  cor- 
rupted into  *'  casnus,"  which  alone  accounts  for  French  chine. 

Ml.  truct<iy  French  truite  (English  trout). 

In  Ml.  cauea  was  used  for  res  and  furnished  French  chase. 

Ml.  baru8y  a  free  man,  French,  baron. 

There  is  still  another  class  of  words,  derived  from  the  Latin,  which 
remains  to  be  considered,  viz. :  of  those  words  which  have  been  intro- 
duced into  French,  as  into  every  modern  language,  since  the  revival  of 
classical  learning.  Both  Latin  and  Greek  form  the  reservoir  from  which 
modem  languages  draw  in  order  to  supply  the  demands  made  upon  them 
by  the  advance  in  knowledge  and  civilization.  These  words  are  little 
changed  in  form,  while  accent  has  shifted.  They  are  not  at  all  subject 
to  the  laws  of  derivation,  which  govern  the  early  body  of  the  language. 
There  are  three  signs  by  which  we  can  readily  distinguish  an  old  word 
from  a  modem: 

(a.)  The  preservation  of  the  original  accent. 

(b.)  The  loss  of  unaccented  vowels. 

(c.)  The  loss  of  consonants,  generally  made  good  by  a  modification 
of  the  vowel  before  it,  indicated  by  an  accent,     e.  g. 

French  fr^  comes  from  JragUU.  It  has  preserved  the  accent,  has 
lost  unaccented  vowels,  and  the  consonant  g  indicated  by  the  circum- 
flex on  the  preceding  vowel. 
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While  Yr^nch.  fragile^  from  the  same  It.fragilis^  has  shifted  the  accent, 
and  has  not  the  other  characteristics  of  JrSle.  Pere  from  pater  is 
o\d^ patemite  —  new:  acheter  (old)  and  accepter  (new),  come  both  from 
a^ceptare. 

Employer  (old)  and  impliquer  (new)  both  from  implicare. 

Fa^on  (old)  d^nd  faction  (new)  irom,  f actio, 

French /r^  and  fragile  point  to  English  frail  and  fragile^  which  are 
representatives  of  two  classes  in  English,  and  analogous  to  the  French. 
Frail  is  the  old  word  introduced  as  Norman  French,  fragile  is  modern. 

We  are  now  to  inquire,  to  what  laws  and  perhaps  accidents  words 
are  subject  in  their  transformation  from  Latin  into  French. 

Taking  Latin  anima,  how  did  it  become  French  dme  f  Or  starting 
with  French  espece^  how  can  we  trace  it  back  to  Latin  species  ? 

It  is  these  questions  etymology  must  answer.  It  is  necessary,  begin- 
ning with  Latin  vowels  and  consonants,  to  follow  them  in  their  transition; 
and  after  they  have  become  French,  to  see  what  changes  their  influence 
upon  one  another  may  bring  about,  accident  may  add  and  euphony 
require. 

In  Latin  vowels,  accent  and  quantity  are  of  great  moment  The 
accented  long  and  short  vowels  either  remain  unchanged  or  if  they 
change,  it  happens  according  to  fixed  rules;  while  the  unaccented, 
short,  baffle  all  classification,  when  they  are  not  dropped  altogether. 
Let  us  take  the  first  example,  anima.  The  first  a  is  accented  short,  and 
remains;  i  unaccented,  short,  is  dropped.  Final  a  unaccented,  short, 
becomes  silent  as  sign  of  the  feminine- gender.  We  have  now  anhne^ 
which  really  occurs  in  Old  Fr.  Later  also  n  disappeared,  a  received 
circumflex  and  length  and  we  have  modem  Fr.  dme. 

A  striking  transition  is  that  of  ^  and  i  accented  into  oi;  e.  g.  me  — 
moi ;  te  —  toi;  habere  —  avoir;  aervs  —  soir ;  digitus — doigt ;  of  I 
into  ie;  e.  g.  bene — Men  ;  mel — miel;  tent  —  tient ;  venit — vient. 

There  is  a  strong  aversion  to  the  hiatus  in  the  Romanic  dialects.  It 
was  avoided  in  three  ways: 

(1.)  By  the  interposition  of  a  consonant,  commonly  v  and/,  e.  g- 
JNeuvoir  from  pluere, 

(2.)  By  elision,    e.  g.  Tamdiu  —  tandis. 

(3.)  By  attraction  of  the  first  vowel  of  a  hiatus  by  the  prece<iing 
syllable,    e.  g.  Gloria — gloire;  materia  —  motive;  corium — cuif*i 

In  this  way  arose  the  1  and  n  mouille.      e.  g.  Familia — faniisi^ ; 
folium  — feuiUe.    A  hiatus,  that  would  arise  by  composition,  is  prevented 
by  elision,     e.  g.  de  —  ab  —  ante —  devant.  \ 

As  to  consonants,  we  observe  in  general,  if  three  occur  togethe* 
either  originally  or  by  loss  of  vowels,  the  middle  one  is  dropped,  whe- 
it  is  a  mute  or  f.     e.  g. 
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Sanctus — saint;  cohiptare  —  conter;  I  before  another  consonant 
dissolves  into  u.     e.  g.  ccUidus  —  chaud;  fcUsua — faux. 

Consonants  are  firmest  at  the  beginning  of  words.  In  the  middle 
they  generally  disappear  and  give  length  and  accent  to  the  preceding 
vowel,  e.  g.  respondeo  —  ripondre  ;  mater  —  m&rej  etc.  Final  conso- 
nants are  dropped  without  influencing  the  word. 

A  remarkable  phenomenon  is  the  prefixing  of  e  to  st^  sc,  sp.  e.  g. 
Spatium  —  espace;  sperare — esp&rer;  species  —  espkce.  The  tendency  to 
drop  s  and  t,  however,  affected  these  words,  e.  g.  stabulum  became  first 
estable  and  then  etable  ;  species  (spice)  first  espice  and  then  ^ice.  Only 
80  much  about  Latin  vowels  and  consonants. 

As  to  the  French  vowels  and  consonants,  I  must  be  brief  and  general. 
E  muet  is  peculiar.  It  was  pronounced  till  after  the  Norman  conquest 
of  England,  as  it  was  then  carried  into  English.  ( We  find  it  in  Chaucer.) 
It  is  still  pronounced  and  reckoned  as  a  syllable  in  French  poetry.  It 
influences  greatly  the  preceding  vowels  and  consonants.  Because  it 
represents  L.  a  in  feminine  vowels  and  adjectives,  it  became  the  sign  of. 
the  feminine  gender  in  French. 

Diphthongs  proper  are  very  few  in  French.  The  more  Qonmion  are  ♦«, 
ut,  ie,  in  moiy  suiSy  pied.  Vowel  combinations,  however,  are  abundant, 
representing  a  single  sound.  They  are  for  the  eye  merely  and  ortho- 
graphical, precious  bric&brac  in  historic  spelling. 

We  come  next  to  the  system  of  inflection.  This  underwent  great 
simplification  and  decomposition.  The  endings  of  nouns  and  adjectives 
disappeared,  all  except  two,  viz. :  e  (Latin  a)  as  sign  of  the  feminine, 
and  s  as  sign  of  the  plural 

As  to  genders,  the  neuter  was  lost  entirely.  As  to  cases,  having  lost 
their  endings  they  were  replaced  by  the  prepositions  de  and  &  before 
the  nouns. 

Here  a  difficult  question  presents  itself.  From  which  case  or  cases 
did  the  French  noun  take  its  form  ?  TakeFr.  conte  and  from  which  case 
of  Latin  comes  is  it  derived  ?  Not  from  the  nominative,  for  it  would  not 
account  for  the  t  in  conte.  Besides,  both  in  Latin  and  Greek,  the  noun 
has  not  its  most  pure  and  primitive  form  in  the  nominative.  The  best 
authorities  have  settled  upon  the  accusative,  as  the  ground  form  of  all 
Romanic  nouns.  'They  agree,  also,  that  the  s  of  the  accusative  and 
nominative  plural  in  the  Latin  declensions  furnished  the  s  for  the  general 
plural  sign  in  French.  The  loss  of  all  the  other  case-endings  was  also 
partly  made  good  by  the  use  of  the  article.  This  is  derived  from  ille^ 
of  which  either  the  first  syllable  was  taken  on  account  of  its  accent,  or 
the  second  on  account  of  the  case-ending  (in  French  the  second).  Its 
office  was  at  first  merely  demonstrative. 

The  derivation  of  the  adjective  is  simple,  and  similar  to  that  of  the 
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noun.  As  neuter-noans  were  classed  either  with  the  masculine  or  the 
feminine,  there  was  no  use  of  the  neuter  adjective.  Bona  gives  bonne, 
boniia  gives  bon  and  bomzs  gives  bonos^  bona  the  plural. 

The  comparison  of  adjectives  hj  means  of  adverbs  had  already  gained 
ground  in  Latin,  and  it  prevailed  entirely  in  the  derivative  languages. 
There  is  one  innovation,  viz.,  the  use  of  the  comparative,  preceded  by 
the  article,  in  place  of  the  superlative.  This  extends  even  to  the  irregu- 
larly compared  adjectives.  Bonus,  mdior,  optimus,  became  now  bon^ 
meiUeur,  le  meiUeur  instead  of  optime. 

In  the  adverb  the  ending  ^'ment"  is  striking.  It  comes  from  the 
ablative  mente.  In  devota  niente,  placida  mente,  and  the  rather  unclassi- 
cal  parim^nte  and  cUia  mente,  the  noun  lost  its  separate  force  as  noun 
and  became  a  suffix  to  the  adjective.  This  gave  rise  to  its  use  as 
adverbial  ending  attached  to  any  adjective. 

The  most  interesting  and  important  part  of  French  etymology  is  the 
verb  and  its  inflection,  which  we  can  ti'eat  only  very  generally  now  in 
conclusion. 

While  the  tendency  in  every  thing  else  was  towards  simplicity,  in  the 
vcfrb,  it  was  toward  complication  and  circumlocution.  Of  the  Latin 
tenses,  the  present,  imperfect  and  perfect  active  appear  again  in  French 
present,  imperfect  and  past  definite,  e.  g.  canto  —  chante;  cantabam — 
chantais  ;  cantavi  —  chantai.  The  French  imperfect  subjunctive  sprang 
from  the  Latin  pluperfect  subjunctive,  e.  g.  Chantasse,  from  cantassem, 
Jinisse  iromjinissem.  The  compound  tenses  of  the  active  and  the  whole 
passive  are  formed  by  means  of  auxiliary  verbs  and  the  past  participle. 
If  we  consider  that  even  Cicero  could  say,  satisdictum  habeo  instead  of 
dixiy  habeo  cognitum  instead  of  cogonovi  ;  that  even  in  Latin  and  Greek 
tsee  and  Ihav  were  used  in  the  passive  voice,  then,  it  is  not  surprising, 
that  this  periphrastic  method  prevailed  in  all  the  Romanic  dialects  and 
supplanted  tenses,  that  became  so  similar  in  form  by  phonetic  decay 
as  to  be  confounded,  and  so  similar  in  meaning  that  neither  was  fit  to 
survive. 

In  the  past  participle  the  idea  of  time  was  lost,  as  it  was  expressed 
distinctly  in  the  auxiliary  verb.  Hence  the  peculiar  fitness  of  the  past 
participle  for  the  passive  voice. 

Phonetic  decay  is  so  aggressive  and  powerful  that  French  is  remarka- 
ble for  having  preserved  so  many  simple  terms  intact;  but  what  is  more 
remarkable  still,  is,  that  it  should  have  developed  two  new  tenses.  The 
future  and  the  conditional  are  the  fruits  of  modern  growth.  They  are 
formed  by  the  infinitive  and  avoir,  aimerai  is  aimer  —  ai,  "  to  love  I 
have,"  "  am  to  love."  This  composition  of  the  future  was  first  discov- 
ered by  an  Italian  grammarian  in  1 492,  and  is  fully  established  by  all 
authorities. 
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The  conditional  was  originally  ainver  —  woaii^  so  called,  because  the 
idea  of  condition  and  possibility  is  prominent  in  it.  Its  meaning 
approaches  rather  the  imperfect  subjunctive  than  indicative.  The 
French  conjugation  in  er  corresponds  to  the  Latin  in  art^  but  has 
attracted  also  many  verbs  from  the  three  other  Latin  conjugations. 

The  French  in  ir  covers  the  Latin  fourth.  Its  peculiarity  is  the  is  in 
finissant  and  finissais,  which  has  its  origin  in  the  9e  of  Latin  inchoative 
verbs. 

The  French  conjugation  in  tfooir  includes  only  the  compounds  of 
eaipert^  in  which^  6  becomes  ot.  They  are  classed  by  many  as  irregular 
verbs,  and  properly. 

The  French  fourth  in  rty  has  preserved  all  the  Latin  infinitive  endings, 
e.  g.  It^fHmdre  from  re^onderey  vendre,  from  venders 
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INSTRUCTION  IN  VOCAL  MUSIC  IN  SCHOOLS. 


By  Principal  Isaac  O.  Best,  A.  M., 
of  GUnton  Grammar  School. 


The  fifteen  minutes  allowed  for  the  discussion  of  such  a  theme  as 
vocal  music  in  our  schools,  forbids  introduction  or  explanation.  You 
will,  therefore,  excuse  me  if  I  at  once  and  abruptly  state  the  aim  and 
scope  of  this  paper,  and  then  proceed  with  the  argument. 

It  would  not  be  proper  for  me  to  attempt  to  speak  of  the  methods  of 
instruction  in  voccU  mtcsic,  for  only  a  trained  teacher  can  speak  with 
authority  here,  and  I  am  not  even  an  amateur  in  music.  I  must  content 
myself  with  speaking  rather  of  the  advantages  of  such  instmction. 
Kor  does  the  time  allotted  permit  an  exhaustive  discussion  of  this  theme. 
From  the  many  thoughts  to  which  attention  might  be  called,  I  select 
only  three,  viz. :  *  .  . 

1st.  Yocal  music  as  a  study. 

2d.  Yocal  music  as  an  educational  force. 

Sd.  Vocal  music  as  a  dbciplinary  agency.  • 

I.  Of  the  first,  vocal  music  as  a  study,  much  misapprehension  prevails. 
It  is  thought,  by  many,  to  be  about  worthless,  and  is  generally  consid- 
ered only  admissible  as  a  source  of  pleasure  —  a  sort  of  by-play  to 
enliven  the  routine  of  school.  But  such  is  not  the  case.  Music,  as  a 
study,  ranks  with  other  studies  in  every  respect.  Is  there  utility  in  it? 
More  than  in  algebra  or  geography.  A  man  or  woman  who  sings  well 
is  able,  in  any  community,  to  earn  many  an  honest  penny  for  self  or 
charity  which  others  cannot.  Is  there  intellectual  culture  in  it  ?  L^t 
any  one  who  doubts,  watch  a  skillful  teacher  exercising  a  class.  If  he 
does  not  find  the  different  faculties  of  the  mind  called  into  active  and 
rapid  play,  he  must  be  dull,  indeed*  Is  there  opportunity  for  develop- 
ment of  thought  ?  More  than  in  the  natural  sciences;  for  the  science 
of  music  is  exact  and  graded  from  simplest  principles  to  most  profound, 
so  that  it  may  be  pursued  with  advantage  as  far  as  time  and  opportunit  v 
permit. 

Hence,  as  a  means  of  mental  discipline,  vocal  mu^ic,  when  taught  as 
it  should  be,  1  ranks  well  up  in  the  curriculum  of  useful  studies.  Add 
to  this  the  benefit  to  the  voice,  the  direct  effect  upon  the  sesthetic  nature, 
and  the  great  amount  of  pleasure  derived  from  the  knowledge  as  well 
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as  practice  of  music,  and  we  have  sufficient  ground  to  claim  *for  it  no 
mean  place  in  our  schools. 

Considering  utility  alone  it  ranks  with  other  studies  accounted  very 
important. 

II.  But  we  step  on  higher  ground  when  we  consider  vocal  music  as 
an  educational  force. 

The  power  of  music,  and  especially  of  song  over  the  human  soul,  has 
ever  been  acknowledged.  Shakspeare's  celebrated  passage,  "  The  man 
that  hath  no  music,''  etc.,  only  puts  into  epigrammatic  form  the  idea 
mrhich  the  world  has  cherished  through  the  ages.  In  the  literature  of 
the  past  we  find  fables  of  this  power  as  well  as  facts  —  that  solid  walls 
of  brass  sprang  up  around  Thebes  ;  that  trees  tore  their  twining  roots 
from  rugged  mountain*sides  to  follow ;  that  wild  beasts,  gentle  and 
savage,  stopped  in  flight  and  pursuit,  tamed  and  calmed  by  the  magic 
influence  of  song  ;  and  that  even  the  cruel,  callous-hearted  keeper  of  the 
portals  of  Hades  could  not  resist  its  charms. 

What  formed  the  Hebrew  character,  and  still  keeps  it  so  peculiar  and 
strong  ?  Not  the  Mosaic  code  of  laws  merely,  for  since  Jerusalem  was 
destroyed  by  Titus  those  laws  have  nowhere  been  enforced.  But  the 
Jews  have  nowhere  been  forbidden  to  sing;  and  they  have  sung  the 
Lord's  songs  in  many  a  strange  land  —  sorrowfully  always,  in  despair 
often,  sometimes  forced  by  the  taunting  tyranny  of  their  captors,  yet 
never  without  enthusiasm.  And  those  songs  —  the  grandest,  sublimest 
psalter  of  the  ages  —  not  only  made  them  a  peculiar  people,  but  have 
kept  them  so,  though  ground  under  the  heel  of  persecution  for  centuries. 

How  much  did  the  pean  of  the  Greeks  have  to  do  with  their  invinci- 
bility ?  Did  it  not  fight,  and  die  away  when  the  last  man  fell  at  Ther- 
mopylae? fight  and  win  at  Marathon  ? 

Would  Luther  have  won  Germany  to  the  Reformation,  if  h^  had  not 
given  to  the  people  his  hymns  ?  They  sang  themselves  out  of  supersti- 
tious subserviency  to  Rome  into  religious  liberty. 

But  we  have  proof  nearer  home  of  the  wonderful  influence  of  song 
over  the  souls  of  men.  Sankey,  Bliss,  and  others,  are  teaching  us  that 
the  deepest  chords  of  feeling  -tremble  at  the  touch  of  melody,  and  that 
no  audience  is  too  vast  or  too  mixed  to  be  thrilled,  melted,  and  inspired 
by  song. 

This  power  of  song  to  affect  the  hearts  of  men  makes  it  especially 
useful  as  an  educational  force.  Properly  employed,  it  is  most  effectual 
in  inspiring  high  and  noble  impulses,  and  in  softening  and  refining 
character. 

It  is  not  pertinent  here  to  discuss  the  question  whether  music  itself,  as 
an  art,  has  a  good  or  bad  effect  upon  the  moral  nature.  Perhaps  music, 
and  all  art,  has  no  moral  influence,  but  is  only  the  medium  through 
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which  Buch  influence  is  exerted,  and  its  power  consists  in  predisposing 
the  mind  and  heart  to  receive  impressions  more  readily.  However  this 
may  be,  there  can  be  no  controversy  as  to  its  power,  and  the  question 
•before  us  is  simply  this:  Shall  this  power  be  utilized  in  our  schools  as 
an  educational  force  ?  Failure  to  use  it  seems  to  me  most  deplorable 
n  its  results.  Almost  every  young  person  has  a  taste  for  song.  This 
taste,  if  not  provided  with  wholesome  and  pure  songs,  will  turn  to  those 
which  are  empty  and  vicious.  And  there  is  a  vast  store  of  such  min> 
strelsy.  The  muses,  like  the  other  deities  of  the  ancients,  are  given  to 
immorality  and  lewdness;  and  certainly  they  have  inspired  men  to 
couple  faultless  rhythm  and  bewitching  melody  with  most  debasing 
thoughts  and  vulgar  sentiments.  All  our  youth  are,  more  or  less,  sub- 
jected to  the  influence  of  this  vicious  minstrelsy,  and  unless  taught  a 
nobler  and  purer  will  be  debased  by  it.  It  is,  therefore,  a  necessary 
safeguard  against  vice  that  our  youth  be  taught  a  pure  psalmody  — 
songs  that  will  inspire  noble  and  virtuous  thoughts  and  impulses.  But 
when  and  where  ?  There  can  be  but  one  answer.  When  and  where  it 
can  be  done  most  successfully,  and  is  most  needed  —  and  that  is  at 
school,  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  twenty. 

Besides  this  moral  education  derived  from  singing  such  songs  as 
would  be  taught  in  our  schools,  we  may  speak  more  fully  of  the  aesthetic 
culture  thus  obtained.  If  it  refines  and  elevates  our  taste  to  study 
beautiful  pictures,  to  gaze  upon  fine  paintings  and  statuary ;  if  famil- 
iarity with  that  which  is  tender,  exquisite  or  grand,  insensibly  assimi- 
lates our  character  to  it,  then  is  there  nothing  better  calculate  to  refine 
our  nature  than  singing,  which  acts  upon  us,  not  through  our  senses 
alone,  but  also  through  the  sentiments  embodied  in  the  songs. 

We  may  go  still  further  and  show  that  there  is  no  better  way  of 
teaching  patriotism,  bravery,  truth  and  honor. 

Therefore,  teach  the  young  to  sing ;  fill  their  minds  full  of  such 
words  and  thoughts  as  the  most  stirring  and  instructive  melodies  wiU 
inspire.  Educate  in  them  a  taste  for  such  minstrelsy,  and  you  not  only 
inoculate  them  with  a  moral  vaccine  against  the  small-pox  of  vicious 
songs,  but  also  refine  and  ennoble  them. 

III.  Upon  the  third  point,  vocal  music  as  a  disciplinary  agency,  I 
have  not  time  to  say  all  that  I  would  like  to  say. 

The  spirit  of  song  is  the  spirit  of  liberty,  yet  it  is  the  spirit  of  order 
as  well.  Harmony,  measure,  regularity  are  its  distinguishing  features, 
yet  so  related  to  freedom  of  expression  and  sentiment  as  not  to  cul- 
tivate subserviency  of  disposition.  Hence  its  influence  upon  character 
is  two-fold  —  it  conduces  to  freedom  and  discipline.  There  would  be 
little  pleasure  in  singing  were  not  the  songs  sung  of  an  inspiring  char- 
acter—  filled   with  sentiments  of  liberty,  love,  and  patriotism;  yet  to 
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render  them  well  necessitates  a  surrender  of  individuality,  the  subjec- 
tion of  the  will  to  law  and  order.  This  is  discipline,  a  self -discipline  to 
which  men  willingly  submit. 

If  now  we  apply  this  fact  to  school  discipline,  we  shall  find  that  the 
effect  of  singing  upon  the  morale,  as  well  as  the  morals  of  a  school,  is 
excellent.  Those  certainly  underestimate  its  worth  who  would  eject 
the  music  teacher  from  the  school  and  make  no  provision  for  a  thorough 
and  continued  course  of  instruction  in  vocal  music. 

Music  or  the  rod,  songs  or  sobs,  order  now  by  minstrelsy  or  forced 
by  severity:  such  is  the  choice  to  be  made,  and  my  experience  proves 
that  theory  and  fact  are  at  one  in  this  matter.  Nor  need  we  look  far 
for  the  reason.  Obedience,  to  be  worth  any  thing,  must  be  cheerful ; 
order  without  happiness  is  tyrannical.  Any  thing,  therefore,  which 
produces  a  contented  submission  to  just  rules,  is  most  desirable  as  a  dis- 
ciplinary agency. 

Now,  come  with  me  to  any  school-room  at  the  opening  hour.  See, 
among  the  scholars,  some  with  pouting  lips,  some  with  faces  set  in  sullen 
defiance,  others  listlessly  indifiTerent  —  all  such  ready,  at  any  moment, 
to  rebel.  To  begin  work  with  thetn  in  these  moods  is  simply  to  invite 
insubordination.  Instead  of  attempting  it,  announce  a  song,  and  watch 
those  faces  as  the  singing  goes  on.  Gradually  the  pouting  lips  are 
parted;  the  look  of  sullen  defiance  fades;  the  listless  expression  gives 
place  to  animation;  and  the  whole  atmosphere  is  changed.  Let  this 
matter  be  carefully  investigated,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be 
found  that  schools  in  which  singing  is  systematically  and  generally 
taught  have  an  esprit  de  corps  far  beyond  other  schools.  There  may  not 
be  stricter  obedience,  but  it  will  be  more  cheerful;  and  whatever  irregu- 
larities may  occur  will  be  the  offspring  of  exuberance,  not  viciousness 
of  disposition. 

Thb  disciplinary  influence  of  vocal  music,  in  my  opinion,  places  it 
first  in  importance  of  all  the  branches  taught  in  our  schools,  and  this, 
not  because  it  is  intrinsically  superior  to  them,  but  because  it  creates  an 
atmosphere  in  which  they  are  more  successfully  pursued.  Mathematics, 
classics,  science,  each  gives  a  peculiar  culture,  each  is  excellent  in  its 
own  sphere  to  develop  and  strengthen  the  mind,  to  enlighten  and 
broaden  the  understanding;  but  by  none  of  them  can  the  higher  nature 
be  so  readily  and  fully  reached  as  by  singing.  Not  one  of  them  can  be 
dispensed  with.  They  make  men  of  weight  and  power,  and  influence, 
but  they  do  not  so  directly  tend  to  develop  the  qualities  that  make  men 
social,  gentle,  honest,  and  true,  as  does  music. 

What  a  charming,  blessed  feature  of  home-life  is  music !  How  it 
enhances  social  enjoyment  I  On  what  strong  pinions  does  it  bear  up 
towards  God  religious  fervor  I     Which  of  all  the  other  branches' taught 
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in  our  schoolB  will  do  these  things  ?  And  are  they  not  worth  consider- 
ing ?  Can  our  schools  do  a  better  thing  than  to  teach  all  our  youth 
that  whiph  will  light  up  their  lives  with  pleasure,  and  be  a  joy  and 
blessing  to  them  all  their  days  ? 

In  view  of  all  that  has  been  said,  I  cannot  think  of  any  thing  that 
the  State  has  more  right  to  do,  or  can  better  afford,  than  to  teach  all  its 
youth  to  sing;  to  store  their  memories  wnth  songs  of  patriotism  and 
purity:  songs  in  which  bravery,  truth,  honor  and  unselfishness  are 
applauded :  songs  that  they  can  fake  with  them  into  society  and  their 
homes,  into  their  fields  and  workshops,  into  every  profession  and  avoca- 
tion :  songs  that  they  cannot  sing  and  be  false  and  mean  and  cowardly: 
songs  that  will  tend  to  recall  them,  if  they  fall,  to  manliness  and  God. 

Such  is  the  demand  made  upon  us  for  a  pure  minstrelsy.  It  conduces 
to  individual  development  and  the  happiness  of  families;  it  elevates  and 
enlivens  social  intercourse;  it  purifies  public  morals;  it  creates  and 
maintains  a  noble  national  character;  hence,  it  claims,  with  absolute 
right,  a  prominent  place  among  the  studies  taught  in  our  schools. 
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CYPRIOTE  ANTIQUITIES  AND  INSCRIPTIONS. 


By  Professor  Isaac  H.  Hall,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 
Protestant  College,  Beirut,  Syria. 


A  year  ago  a  paper  was  presented  by  me  to  the  Convocation  on  the- 
Cypriote  Inscriptions,  which  gave  a  sketch  of  the  process  of  decipher- 
ment, the  leading  principles  of  the  writing,  and  an  analysis  of  the  more 
important  inscriptions,  with  translations.  Much  of  the  matter  was 
entirely  new,  and  most  of  it  then,  for  the  first  time,  appeared  in  the 
English  language.  Since  the  reading  of  that  paper,  the  knowledge  of 
the  Cypriote  language  and  writing  has  not  ceased  to  be  progressive. 
New  siftings  of  the  former  material  have  been  made,  new  material  has 
been  discovered  from  time  to  time,  and  many  things  recorded  by  ancient 
grammarians  and  lexicographers,  long  supposed  to  be  doubtful  or  eiTo- 
neouSy  have  been  re-examined  in  the  new  light  and  proved  to  be  facts. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  record  all  the  advancements 
made  in  Cypriote  decipherment  during  the  present  year;  many  of  them, 
indeed,  are  of  interest  only  to  the  decipherer  or  to  the  student  of  Greek 
dialects,  especially  the  earliest  forms  of  the  language.    But  it  is  especi- 
ally worthy  of  note  that  by  the  labors  of   Dr.  H.  L.  Ahrens  of  the 
gymnasium  at  Hanover,  already  famous  as  a  Greek  dialectologue,  the 
subject  has  been  very  materially  helped  forward,  and  that,  too,  in  the 
very  necessary  direction  in  which  only  such  a  learned  dialect-scholar 
could  help  it  on.     His  work,  indeed,  is  not  without  sundry  material 
errors,  from  which  it  would  have  been  free,  had  the  author  had  at  com- 
mand more  accurate  sources  for  his  texts,  and  possessed  a  better  knowl- 
edge of  the  original  monunients.     The  nature  of  his  work  is  such  that 
a  synopsis  of  it  would  hardly  be  appropriate  here;  but  a  few  things 
deserve  mention.     He  has  vastly  improved  upon  former  readings  of  the 
numerals  in  the  famous  Bfonze  Tablet  of  Dali,  has  given  several  better 
translations  of    parts,  and  has  read  with   probable  correctness  one 
unknown  character.     He  has  also  apparently  relieved  the  syllabary  from 
one  seeming  anomaly,  by  showing  with  some  probability  that  what 
Deecke,  Siegismund  and  myself  took  to  be  the  double  consonant  syllable 
«€,  (Ce  or  Ci?),  is  the  old  Greek  sampi^  with  the  power  of  «A«,  the  Semitic 
shin. 

The  writer,  within  the  past  year,  has  had  the  privilege  of  inspecting 
the  originals  of  nearly  all  the  known  Cypriote  inscriptions,  as  well  as  of 
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fleeing  nearly^  all  the  known  collections  of  Cypriote  antiquities.  He  has 
thus  been  enabled  to  gather  much  new  material,  to  make  many  correc- 
tions in  former  publications,  to  settle  former  acute  conjectures  upon  a 
firm  basis  of  fact,  and  to  amend  considerably  the  syllabary;  as  well  as 
to  trace  certain  ideas  in  the  forms  of  the  characters,  which  will  render 
future  decipherment  easier  and  throw  much  light  upon  the  whole  system. 
He  would  also  express  his  indebtedness  in  these  respects  to  the  late  Dr. 
Justus  Siegismund  of  Strassburg,  with  whom  he  has  held  a  delightful 
and  active  correspondence  for  a  year,  giving  and  receiving  not  a  few 
helpful  suggestions;  with  whom  also  he  had  anticipated  a  pleasant  and 
profitable  oral  comparison  of  notes  in  Beirut;  but  the  steamer  by  which 
Dr.  Siegismund  was  expected,  brought  the  terrible  news  of  his  death  — 
caused  by  his  falling  down  a  shaft  in  the  village  of  Agios  Tychon,  near 
ancient  Amathus,  and  striking  his  head  against  the  side  of  a  rock  tomb 
—  the  same  from  which  General  di  Cesnola  obtained  a  splendid  sarcoph- 
agus, now  the  property  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  New 
York  city.  Dr.  Siegismund  had  endeared  himself  to  all  who  knew  him 
in  Cypinis,  and  his  loss  was  sincerely  mourned  in  that  land  of  strangerB. 
He  was  buried  with  great  honor  and  grief,  in  the  Greek  charch  at 
Limassol. 

As  most  of  the  new  matter  above  referred  to  falls  rather  within  the 
province  of  philological  discussion  than  of  a  paper  to  be  laid  before  the 
Convocation,  the  rest  of  this  communication  will  be  confined  to  subjects 
of  more  general  interest,  and  will  state  some  of  the  writer's  own  obser- 
vations and  discoveries,  keeping  rather  the  order  of  nairative  than 
furnishing  a  systematized  digest;  and  some  indulgence  is  asked  for  the 
necessary  frequent  use  of  the  first  person. 

Arriving  in  London  late  in  September  last,  I  was  received  with  great 
kindness  by  Dr.  Samuel  Birch,  of  the  British  Museum,  by  whom  I  was 
afforded  every  facility  for  studying  the  Cypriote  monuments  there 
deposited.  Mr.  George  Smith,  also,  of  Assyrian  note,  who  first  discov- 
ered the  clue  to  the  Cypriote  writing,  afforded  me  every  facility  in  his 
power.  The  collection  in  the  British  Museum  is  small;  the  Cypriote 
antiquities,  though  choice,  are  hardly  as  numerous  as  those  of  a  single 
case  in  the  Cesnola  collection  in  New  York,  and  contain  nothing,  except 
the  inscriptions,  which  would  be  either  noticed  if  added,  or  missed  if 
taken  away  from  the  Cesnola  collection.  They  were  mainly  obtained 
by  R.  H.  Lang,  late  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  consul  at  Cyprus.  The 
inscriptions  are  six  in  number,  and  all  but  one  extremely  valuable.  One 
is  the  so-called  ^'  Naked  Archer  "  inscription  of  Lang.  It  is  upon  a 
marble  stone  about  six  feet  high,  with  a  bas-relief  figure  three  and  a 
half  feet  high,  of  a  naked  archer;  above  which  is  an  inscription  of  three 
lines  and  forty-one  characters,  not  yet  deciphered.    It  is  probably  the 
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oldest  inscription  known,  and  contains  several  rare  and  unknown 
characters.  However,  some  discoveries  made  within  a  couple  of  months, 
throw  some  light  upon  them.  Another  is  the  stone  weight  found  by 
Oeorge  Smith  in  one  of  his  journeys  to  Nineveh,  and  is  figured  in  his 
"  Assyrian  Discoveries."  It  contains  only  two,  or  perhaps  three  charac- 
ters, which  are  probably  initials,  symbols  or  numerals,  thus  far  of  no 
special  service'  Another  is  a  curiously  wrought  silver  spoon,  having 
a  handle  fashioned  like  a  swan's  neck  and  head,  upon  which  handle  is 
an  inscription,  some  time  ago  deciphered,  which  records  that  Amys 
gave  it  as  a  votive  offering  to  Athene.  Another  is  on  soft  stone,  one 
of  the  first  read.  It  says  that  '^  Onasivoikos,  the  son  of  Stasivoikos, 
vowed  [it]  to  [Apollo]  Hylates  in  good  fortune."  The  remaining  two 
need  a  little  more  comment.  One  is  that  figured  in  the  leading  work 
of  Professor  Moriz  Schmidt,  of  Jena,  but  so  inaccurately  that  it  defied 
all  attempts  to  read  it.  Some  characters  are  wrongly  figured;  but  the 
especial  fault  was  that  the  lines  which  separated  the  groups  of  charac- 
ters and  gave  the  key  to  the  reading,  were  omitted  entirely.  Schmidt 
himself  did  not  attempt  to  decipher  it.  I  read  it  with  little  trouble 
from  the  stone,  as  follows:  "  Of  Cyprocorates  [a  daughter]  am  I.  He  of 
the  people  here,  my  husband,  [is]  Onasitimos.  Diisonidas  Tibas  am  I."  It 
is  evidently  a  tomb-stone  inscription;  but,  while  the  patronymic  charac* 
ter  of  one  word  of  the  person's  name  is  plain,  the  possibilities  of  Cypri- 
ote writing  render  it  doubtful  which  word  is  noun  and  which  is  adjec- 
tive. Since  then,  Dr.  Ahrens,  of  Hanover,  has  published  a  reading 
based  upon  Schmidt's  faulty  figure;  which  reading,  as  it  involves  a 
faulty  character,  together  with  Dr.  Ahrens'  assumption  that  the  inscrip- 
tion is  incomplete,  and  his  conjectural  emendation  by  adding  some  new 
words,  is  quite  incorrect.  The  last  of  these  inscriptions  is  the  famous 
Bi-lingual  of  Dali,  which  has  been  repeatedly  published,  and  which 
appeared  also  in  my  last  year's  paper  before  the  Convocation,  I  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  read  three  characters  in  the  first  line  that  had  hitherto 
escaped  notice,  likewise  one  character  in  the  second  line,  confirming  a 
conjecture  of  Deecke,  Siegismund  and  myself,  as  to  the  reading  of  a 
defective  word.  I  also  found  traces  of  another  character,  and  settled, 
beyond  a  doubt,  the  reading  in  two  other  places.  My  discovery  added 
the  words  '*  in  the  year "  to  the  first  line,  and  showed  that  several 
previous  conjectures,  as  well  as  the  subsequent  conjecture  of  Dr.  Ahrens, 
who  had  not  seen  my  work,  were  wrong.  The  other  matters,  though  of 
importance,  would  require  a  too  disproportionately  long  space  to  be 
particularly  explained  here.  Altogether,  they  make  it  necessary  to 
change  a  little  the  translation  given  in  my  former  paper.  The  transla- 
tion should  read  as  follows  :  (1)  "In  the  [fourth]  year  of  King  Mil- 
kiathon,  king  of  both  Citium  and  Idalium;  (2)     *    ''^    ''^    the  latest  of 
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the  five  intercalary  days,  the  prince  [Baalram],  the  [son]  of  Abdimilcon 
set  up  this  statue  to  Apollo  the  AmyelsBan,  because  that  he  met  for 
him  his  prayers  (3)  in  happy  fortune." 

The  day  before  I  arrived  in  London,  also,  a  new  part  of  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archaelogy  appeared,  containing,  among 
other  things,  an  article  with  three  new  Cypriote  inscriptions.  These, 
however,  proved,  on  examination,  to  be  the  same  as  three  of  the  new 
Cesnola  inscriptions,  which  I  had  already  published  with  (as  I  believe) 
correct  translations.  The  article  in  the  Transactions,  however,  was 
based,  in  part,  upon  incorrect  copies,  and  contained  correct  decipher- 
ment of  only  one  word  out  of  all  the  three  inscriptions,  and  that  not 
for  the  first  time,  nor  independently.  Another  article  in  the  same 
Transactions  contained  a  new  and  valuable  Bi-lingual,  Cypriote  and 
Greek,  deciphered  by  M.  Demetri  Pierides,  of  Larnaca,  in  Cyprus.  Thig, 
with  one  trifling  mistake,  was  correctly  deciphered  and  read,  as  I  subse- 
|uently  found  on  examining  the  stone  in  Cyprus. 

Another  contribution  to  the  subject  should  be  mentioned.  Mr.  Lang, 
above-mentioned,  had  lately  published  a  detailed  account  of  certain 
coins  with  Cypriote  legends,  found  by  him  at  Dali,  together  with  a 
description  of  the  chief  temple  of  ancient  Idalium.  These  were  pub- 
lished in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  of  which 
the  secretary  of  the  society  kindly  gave  me  copies,  together  with  other 
information. 

Proceeding  to  Paris,  I  was  permitted  to  handle  and  examine  carefully, 
at  leisure,  all  the  object^  in  the  collection  of  the  late  Due  de-Lnynes,  in 
the  Biblioth^que  Nationale.  It  was  most  gratifying  to  find  that  de 
Luynes'  copies  had  been  made  with  scrupulous  accuracy.  In  the  case  of 
the  bronze  tablet  of  Dali,  nearly  every  false  stroke  of  the  engraver  of  the 
tablet  was  represented  on  de  Luynes^  plates;  even  the  holes  and  cor- 
rosion of  the  bronze  were  given  with  marvelous  fidelity.  Only  one 
defect  exists  in  the  copy  —  the  omission  of  a  point  between  two  words 
in  the  second  line,  which  does  not,  in  the  least,  interfere  with  the  read- 
ing. The  bronze  plate  is  slightly  convex  in  both  its  surfaces,  being 
twice  as  thick  in  the  middle  as  at  the  edges;  and  it  is  very  heavy.  The 
bronze  club-like  implement,  perhaps  a  votive  scepter,  is  also  beautifully 
and  correctly  figured  by  de  Luynes.  The  same  is  true  of  the  numerons 
coins,  though  now  and  then  a  minor  fault  appears,  disclosed  by  the 
advance  in  Cypriote.  The  inscription  of  the  votive  bronze  scepter  has 
been  repeatedly  published ;  it  states  that  it  was  the  property  "  of  Athene, 
the  all-powerful  ruler  of  Idalium ; "  though  Dr.  Ahrens  prefers,  I  think 
wrongly,  to  consider  the  proper  name  as  a  Cypriote  form  of  the  name 
Itone. 

In  the  Louvre  the  collection  of  Cypriote  objects  is  large  and  fine,  all 
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well  arranged  with  Parisian  taste.  Some  of  the  inscriptions  are  merely 
casts  of  stones  still  in  Cyprup,  too  large,  or  too  securely  fixed  in  their 
place  to  be  removed.  Some  of  the  characters  are  very  large;  a  single 
one  often  much  larger  than  an  entire  inscription  of  the  Cesnola  collec- 
tion. I  was  sorry  to  observe  that  several  had  been  faultily  represented 
jn  the  plates  of  De  Vogttes'  Melanges  d'Archeblogie  Ori^ntale.  These 
errors  need  not  here  be  detailed,  but  their  style  can  be  infeiTed  from  an 
example  or  two.  In  one  case  the  Cypriote  character  ko  is  represented 
as  a  Greek  omega.  The  most  unfortunate  case  occurs  with  the  famous 
Bi-lingual,  which  reads :  "  Karyx  am  I."  The  inscription,  as  represented 
by  de  Voglld,  is  a  little  embellished  by  imagination,  and  gives  an  imper- 
fect and  even  wrong  idea  of  some  of  the  characters,  tending,  some- 
what, to  mislead.  But  one  of  the  characters,  in  particular,  is  very 
wrongly  represented  so  as  to  rea'd  ti  in  his  copy,  instead  of  ka,  as  on 
the  stone.  Had  his  copy  been  correct,  this  Bl-lingual  would  have  assisted . 
materially  in  deciphering  several  of  the  inscriptions,  and  perhaps  given 
the  clue  to  the  system  of  writing.  As  it  is,  the  faulty  copy  misled 
decipherers  for  a  long  time,  and  even  after  the  clue  was  found,  it  had  to 
be  treated  as  a  hindering  anomaly.  In  order  to  do  their  fullest  service 
to  the  study,  all  the  Louvre  inscriptions  need  recopying  and  repub- 
lishing. 

At  Turin  I  saw  the  famous  "  Tabula  laiaca^'^  of  which  mention  was 
made  in  my  former  paper,  as  had  been  done  by  former  writers.     The 
"  Taluia  '*  is  nearly  square,  a  work  of  silver  inlaid  upon  a  black  ground, 
representing  the  Egyptian  Isis,  with  numerous  other  figures  and  hiero- 
glyphics.    On  the  edge,  among  other  figures,  is  the  reputed  Cypriote 
inscription,  which  has  been  well  figured  by  De  Luynes.     But  a  very  few 
minutes  sufficed  to  show  that  the  whole  is  a  forgery,  and  is  neither 
Egyptian  nor  Cypriote.     The  detailed  reasons  for  this  conclusion  cannot 
here  be  given,  but  they  admit  of  no  doubt  whatever.     The  "  Tabula  '* 
is  merely  an  interesting  and  ingenious  fabrication  a  few  centuries  6ld, 
and  ought  to  have  been  left  in  the  junk-shop  to  which  it  went  after  the 
sack  of  Rome  in  1525.    I  was  afterwards  informed  by  Gen.  di  Cesnola 
that  Fabretti,  the  curator  of  the  Museum  of  Turin,  is  of  the  same 
opinion,  and  would,  if  he  could  have  his  own  way,  remove  the  "  Tabula 
Tnaca^^  from  its  glass  case  in  the  center  of  the  hall  and  deposit  it 
amongst  the   rubbish  in  the   attia    The  Cypriote  collection  in   the 
Museum  of  Turin,  presented  by  di  Cesnola,  who  is  a  native  of  that  cityj 
is  small,  but  choice;  though  it  contains  nothing  of  which  a  duplicate 
does  not  appear  in  New  York;  except,  indeed,  one  Phoenician  inscrip- 
tion containing  a  few  beautiful  letters,  but  otherwise  of  no  special 
importance. 

I  next  proceeded  to  Cyprus,  where  unforeseen  circumstances  pre- 
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vented  my  exploring  the  island;  but  many  things  of  the  deepest  interest 
met  my  observation  at  Larnaca.     A  detailed  account  would  be  prema- 
ture, for  sundry  private  reasons;  but  some  few  things  can  be  mentioned. 
Among  the  inscriptions  was  one  upon  a  pair  of  gold  armillfe  found  at 
Curium,  weighing  900  grammes,  of  which  inscription  I  had  been  shown 
a  copy  by  Dr.  Birch  in  London.     The  reading  was  a  little  difficult  but 
certain;    it  is  "  Of  Ethevandros,  King  of  Paplios."     A  copy  of  the 
inscription  sent  me  by  Gen.  di  Cesnola  had  failed  to  find  me  in  New 
York,  and  did  not  reach  me  till  after  I  arrived  at  Beiriit.     Besides  this 
intrinsic  and  historical  value,  the  inscription  they  bear  is  valuable  for 
its  new  variants,  being  written  differently  upon  each  armleV     Among 
other  things  they  showed    me   that   one   of  my  plates  of  the  Cesnola 
inscriptions,  containing  this  variant,  then  undetected,  is  for  that  reason 
figured  upside  down ;  the  other  charjicters  reading  one  way  as  well  as 
another.     The  reading  of  the  armlet  inscription  is  from  left  to  right, 
like  the  bulk  of  the  inscriptions  from  the  western  part  of  the  island, 
though  contrary  to  the  usual  way.     I  read,  also,  the  inscriptions  on 
some  statuettes,  votive  offerings  to  Apollo  Hylates,  which  had  puzzled 
Gen.  di  Cesnola  and  M.  Pierides ;  and  after  reading  them  was  told  hj 
Gen.  di  Cesnola  that  they  came  from  a  temple  of  Apollo  Hylatcs  at 
Curium.     They  also  read  from  left  to  right.     All  these  inscriptions  con- 
tained peculiar  and  useful  variants.     I  had  the  good  fortune,  also,  to  see 
an  alabaster  vase  whose   inscription  I  had   already  published  —  with 
entire  correctness,  as  it  proved. 

In  the  possession  of  M.  Pierides,  also,  I  saw  three  new  inscriptions, 
of  which,  as  he  intends  to  publish  them  himself,  I  will  say  nothing  fur- 
ther than  that  the  reading  of  the  British  Museum  stone  on  my  arrival 
in  London,  has  furnished  the  key  to  them  alL  Also,  I  saw  the  Bi-ling- 
ual  above  referred  to,  together  with  an  inscription  of  some  note  from 
Pyla,  on  which  last  I  was  able  to  see  that  the  German  decipherers  have 
generally  mistaken  the  word  a.  po,  lo,  ni,y  "  to  Apollo,"  for  quite  another 
tbing.  There  were  several  otb  er  short  inscriptions  on  stones  and  small 
objects,  the  details  of  which  would  here  be  fatiguing. 

The  amphorae  found  at  Cyprus  with  Greek  seals  upon  their  handles, 
impressed  while  the  clay  was  still  soft,  are  Rhodian,  and  usually  bear 
the  name  of  the  Rhodian  rulers;  but  this  matter  has  been  treated  of  bv 
Dr.  Birch  in  his  book  on  ancient  pottery.  These  amphorte  were  doubt- 
less imported  from  Rhodes,  filled  with  fruit,  oil  and  wine,  as  at  the 
present  day  (though  Cyprus  has  abundance  herself),  and  they  are  mainly 
found  in  the  ruins  of  wh&t  must  have  been  the  region  of  warehouses  and 
retail  shops  near  the  smaller  port  of  ancient  Citium,  at  the  other  end 
from  the  great  salines.  For  Citium  must  have  had  two  harbors,  a  large 
and  a  small.     Until  the  discovery  of  entire  amphone  by  di   Cesnola, 
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numerous  stamped,  broken-off  handles  were  continually  dug  or  ploughed 
up,  and  were  highly  esteemed  by  European  antiquarians.  Indeed,  M. 
Ceccaldi,  a  former  French  consul,  is  said  to  have  accumulated  quite  a 
deal  of  money  by  collecting  them.  Many  of  the  entire  amphorsB  are 
in  the  collection  in  New  York. 

While  much  of  the  Greek  and  PhoBnician  pottery  was  doubtless  made 
in  Cyprus,  the  great  bulk  of  the  Roman  and  Greek  lamps  and  other  pot- 
tery was  imported.  The  Roman  lamps  of  all  sorts  are  precisely  like 
those  found  so  abundantly  in  Pompeii,  and  now  to  be  seen  in  the 
Museum  of  Naples.  Many  have  the  same  maker's  name  or  mark,  so 
that  their  approximate,  dates  are  known.  A  few  .  lamps,  apparently 
of  Phoenician  make,  bear  characters  hitherto  undeciphered,  but  resem- 
bling both  the  Greek  and  the  Pfioenician  letters.  Some  vases,  closely 
resembling  the  Etruscan,  bear  a  strange  and  difficult  Greek  character, 
different  from  any  Greek  I  ever  saw.  The  vases  have  been  called  Pelas- 
gic  by  an  expert  in  pottery,  but  others,  in  many  respects  like  them,  have 
been  exhumed  at  Athens,  of  which  a  few  specimens  are  preserved  in 
the  cabinets  of  the  Syrian  Protestant  College  at  Beirut.  Other  objects 
of  fictile  ware  and  of  metal  must  wait  awhile  for  description.  I  should 
not  omit  to  mention  a  choice  collection  of  objects  lOf  ancient  Cypriote 
art  in  the  possession  of  M.  Pierides,  mainly  gathered  about  twenty 
years  ago.  They  are  quite  rare  and  worth  obtaining  for  the  collection 
in  New  York. 

Concerning  the  ruins  of  ancient  Citium,  which  still  abundantly  exist 
about  Larnaca,  the  course  of  the  city  wall  can  still  be  traced.  It  did 
not  include  mjich  of  the  site  of  Larnaca,  but  extended  nearly  two  miles 
east  and  west,  and  over  a  mile  inland.  The  southern  wall  was  some 
distance  from  the  sea,  except  where  it  approached  the  shore,  in  order  to 
form  the  two  harboi*s  above  mentioned.  Many  of  the  mounds  which 
bear  every  indication  of  covering  remarkable  ruins,  cannot  yet  be 
examined,  because  the  land  proprietors  charge  too  extortionate  a  price 
for  the  otherwise  worthless  land.  Near  the  large  harbor  at  the  west 
end  is  doubtless  the  site  of  the  royal  palace.  This  has  not  been  exca- 
vated, except  so  far  as  was  done  some  years  since  by  digging  a  cellar 
and  a  well,  in  the  course  of  which  was  discovered  the  black  basalt 
monolith  obelisk  of  Sargon,  which  is  now  at  Berlin,  and  whose  Assy- 
rian inscription  has  been  translated  and  repeatedly  published.  The 
hippodrome  is  clearly  discernible,  and  its  shape  perfectly  well  defined. 
Soundings  in  some  mounds  have  discovered  fine  mosaic  payements, 
which  would  doubtless  reward  the  excavator.  But  all  around  the  walls 
are  lines  of  tombs,  the  discovery  of  which  evinced  great  skill  on  the 
part  of  Gen.  di  Cesnola.  Hundreds  of  these  have  been  examined,  and 
the  ground  is  strewed  with  fragments  of  old  pottery  thus  exhumed. 
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Larnaca  stands  in  great  part  over  several  streets  of  tombs,  and  now 
and  then  an  old  tomb  caves  in,  in  the  streets  of  the  city,  and  discloses 
sarcophagi  and  other  antiques.  Exhnmed  sarcophagi,  indeed,  of  fine 
marble,  abound  in  Larnaca,  and  are  used  for  water  troughs  and  other 
purposes;  while  their  covers,  by  hundreds,  cover  street-gutters  or  form 
material  for  pavements.  Now  and  then,  in  the  walls  of  the  houses  and 
in  the  curb-stones  of  the  streets,  a  stone  is  seen  bearing  a  deeply  cat 
Cypriote  character,  formed  of  strokes  usually  a  foot  or  more  in  lengtL 
These  occur  also  in  the  Marina  or  port  of  Larnaca,  fifteen  minutes  walk 
from  the  city  proper;  and  even  so  far  away  as  its  Turkish  quarter,  at 
the  opposite  end  of  the  town.  Pieces  of  columns,  jars,  steles,  capitals 
and  other  relics  ot  a  bulky  sort,  are  common  everywhere.  The  mysteri- 
ous objects  in  the  Cesnola  collection,  the  same  as  those  which  so  puzzled 
Dr.  Schliemann  in  his  Trojan  diggings,  are  found  in  abundance,  but  are 
nothing  hut  ficsioles  or  spindle-ends;  and  are  used  at  the  present  day  by 
the  Cypriote  women  all  over  the  island.  Which  suggests  the  remark 
that  as  the  living  Greek  language  of  the  island  at  the  present  day,  bears 
considerable  analogy  to  that  of  the  inscriptions,  so  the  customs  of  the 
present  day  preserve  many  things  quite  in  harmony  with  the  relics  of 
antiquity  everywhere  discovered.  The  so-called  owl-faces  of  Schlie- 
mann also  abound.  The  grotesque  objects,  like  children's  toys,  appear 
to  be  the  insignia  of  the  trade  or  calling  followed  by  the  occupant  of 
the  tomb  in  which  they  were  found. 

Of  course  there  are  many  relics  of  Venetian  times,  often  occurring  in 
profusion.  These  are  of  very  various  characters,  churches,  sun-dials, 
fortifications,  arsenals  —  the  latter  still  often  well-stored  with  stone 
cannon  balls.  These  last,  indeed,  I  even  saw  in  the  salines,  near  the 
immense  mounds  of  salt 

Venus  is  believed  by  the  modem  Cypriotes  to  be  a  real  historical  per- 
sonage. A  relic  of  the  worship  of  Venus  Anadyomene  is  still  kept  up, 
in  the  following  style :  As  the  eleventh  of  June  approaches,  the  boat- 
men repaint  their  boats  with  gay  colors,  and  deck  them  with  ribbons 
and  streamers.  On  that  day,  the  young  girl  most  noted  for  beauty  is 
captured,  by  real  or  apparent  force,  and  carried  out  to  sea  in  a  boat, 
followed  by  the  gay  squadron.  At  the  proper  distance  from  shore,  she 
is  thrown  into  the  sea.  As  she  rises,  she  is  taken  out  of  the  water  with 
every  demonstration  of  joy,  and  carried  to  the  land  in  the  most  gaily 
idecorated  boat,  the  others  following  in  procession.  She  is  then  crowned 
queen  for  the  day,  honored  with  homage,  and  worshiped  almost  like  a 
goddess.  The  night  following  is  made  hideops  with  revelry  and  noise. 
But,  by  a  strange  mixture  of  ideas,  this  ceremony  is  called  "  Catadytfnor 
which  is  Cypriote  for  "the  Flood;"  and  the  inhabitants  say  that  this 
custom  has  existed  "  from  the  time  of  Venus." 
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To  return  to  the  Cypriote  antiquities,  the  later  collections  of  di  Ces- 
nola  show  a  remarkable  mixture  of  Greek,  Assyrian,  Phoenician  and 
Egyptian  art,  quite  unique  among  known  relics.  Besides  those  on  their 
way  to  America,  Gen.  di  Cesnola  was  obliged,  according  to  the  terms  of 
his  firman,  to  send  more  than  eighty  boxes  of  duplicates  to  the  museum 
at  Constantinople,  which  must  be  as  valuable  as  any  collection  outside 
of  America.  Of  the  Cypriote  inscriptions  which  have  been  for  some 
years  at  Constantinople,  I  believe  that  none  are  of  much  value.  Two 
of  them  are  forgeries,  the  work  of  a  nephew  of  a  Greek  bishop  in 
Cyprus.  For  this  imposition  he  suffered  a  short  imprisonment,  but  the 
influence  of  his  uncle  prevented  his  further  punishment. 

Leaving  Cyprus,  in  the  collection  of  the  Syrian  Protestant  College  at 
Beirut  is.  one  inscribed  lamp  with  the  hitherlo  undeoiphered  characters, 
but  it  adds  nothing  to  the  previous  knowledge. 

As  to  other  collections,  on  a  late  trip  to  Jerusalem  I  saw  the  collection 
at  Jaffa,  in  the  possession  of  one  Rosedale,  one  of  the  German  colonists 
of  a  peculiar  sect.  The  collection  contained  about  1,000  pieces;  noth- 
ing which  has  not  a  duplicate  in  the  collection  at  New  York,  except 
fiome  lamps  unfit  for  exhibition,  though  those  might  be  duplicated 
abundantly  at  Naples  or  Rome.  There  was  no  Cypriote  or  other 
inscription  in  the  collection,  save  the  maker's  mark  on  a  few  lamps.  I 
learned  that  Rosedale  obtained  this  collection  by  sending  for  it  to 
Cyprus,  from  a  Greek  native  of  the  island.  There  is  no  doubt  that  they 
were  obtained  surreptitiously  from  di  Cesnola's  workmen.  On  my  return 
from  Jerusalem  I  found  that  the  collection  was  gone ;  it  had  been  sold 
to  go  to  England,  but  to  whom  I  could  not  learn. 

In  Jerusalem  I  saw  a  small  but  good  collection  in  the  possession  of 
Shapira,  whom  his  reputed  Moabite  antiquities  have  rendered  notorious. 
This  collection  appeared  to  be  composed  of  the  choicest  pieces  selected 
from  the  Jaffa  collection.  It  contained  nothing  unusual,  and  Shapira 
informed  me  that  he  only  purchased  it  (he  would  not  say  from  whom)  in 
order  to  study  the  antiquities  of  Cyprus.  I  may  here  say,  en  passant^ 
that  Shapira  showed  me  his  collection  of  reputed  Moabite  antiquities,  a 
few  hundred  in  number,  some  of  which  I  had  already  seen  figured  in  a 
German  publication.  I  saw  the  collection  many  times,  and  examined 
and  handled  the  objects  all  I  ly^shed ;  but  I  cannot  believe  that  a  single 
piece  of  it  is  a  genuine  antique.  Tet  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
inscriptions  are  made  with  much  more  skill  than  the  clumsy  absurdities 
of  which  squeezes  were  sent  to  America  some  years  ago,  and  which  were 
80  readily  detected  as  forgeries  by  the  American  scholai-s. 

Before  bringing  this  paper  to  a  close,  I  ought  to  mention  that  a  few 
days  since  I  received  from  General  di  Cesnola  squeezes  of  eight  newly- 
discovered  Cypriote  inscriptions,  more  or  less  complete.     He  had  not 
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had  them  in  his  possession  more  than  a  couple  of  hours,  just  long  enough 
to  make  the  squeezes  hastily  before  the  steamer  sailed  for  Beirtit  ;  but 
still  the  squeezes  are  good  and  plain.  I  suspect  that  they  are  from  the 
neighborhood  of  Paphos,  and  point  to  a  newly-discovered  temple  of  the 
Paphian  Venus,  though  they  read  from  right  to  left;  the  ordinary  way, 
but  contrary  to  the  usual  style  of  the  western  part  of  the  island.  They 
contain  not  only  some  new  variants,  but  some  peculiar  combinations  of 
characters  which  may  help  solve  some  of  the  old  puzzles.  Their  interest 
is  mainly  to  the  decipherer.  I  subjoin  just  one  of  them  as  a  specimen. 
It  consists  of  three  lines  on  a  box  of  calcareous  stone.  I  give  first  tbe 
Roman  syllables,  then  the  transliteration  into  Greek  characters,  followed 
by  the  translation. 

(1)  po,  TO,  to,  ti,  mo,  e,  mi,  ta,  se,  pa,  pi,  a,  se,  to,  i,  e, 

(2)  re,  too,  se,  ka,  se,  mi.  ka,  te,  te,  ke,  ta,  i, 

(3)  pa,  pi,  a,  i,  ta,  i,  a,  po,  ro,  ti.  to,  i. 
Or,  in  Greek : 

(1)  UpoTort/iai  ific  rac  Flapta^  ria  U  — 

(2)  psFo^  xa^  fit  xareOr^xe  rai 

(3)  Ua^iat  rat  ^A^podtrat, 

In  English:  "I  am  [the  offering]  of  Prototimos,  the  priest  of  the 
Paphian;  and  he  offered '[me]  to  the  Paphian  Aphrodite." 

This  inscription  contains  very  peculiar  characters.  It  is  thoroughly 
Cypriote  in  grammatical  forms,  with  one  exception  that  resembles  the 
later  Greek.  Very  striking  is  the  use  of  the  syllable  fit  for  the  pronoun 
f/ie.  To  the  Cypriote  scholar  these  eight  inscriptions  are  a  rich  handful; 
not  only  in  their  several  merits,  but  also  in  their  collective  force.  All  of 
them  bear  the  name  of  Paphia. 

The  work  which  I  have  been  enabled  to  accomplish  since  leaving 
America  embraces,  exclusive  of  old  inscriptions  in  Europe  and  Cyprus, 
and  exclusive  of  doins,  nineteen  new  inscriptions. 

Much  still  remains  to  be  done;  but  if  another  year  shall  prove  as  rich 
in  fruit  as  the  year  just  past,  the  Cypriote  writing  will  very  nearly  have 
lost  its  character  as  a  riddle;  and  the  domain  of  study  will  have  been 
transferred  to  the  resifting  of  ancient  material  that  has  long  lain  in  the 
libraries  under  false  suspicion.  To  construct  a  grammar  and  vocabulary 
would  still  be  premature;  and  an  attempt. to  systematize  all  its  contri- 
butions to  history  and  a  knowledge  of  the  ancient  life  of  the  different 
peoples  of  Cyprus,  is  a  matter  that  must  remain  for  awhile  yet  in 
abeyance. 
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By  Professor  Otis  H.  Robinson,  A.  M., 
University  of  Rochester. 


Introduction  —  Importance  op  Students  becoming  Intelligent 

Readers. 

In  this  paper  the  administration  of  a  library  for  the  use  of  college 
students  alone  is  considered.  College  officers,  and  sometimes  the  pub- 
lic, make  use  of  college  libraries;  but  of  this  use  it  is  not  my  purpose 
to  treat.  I  am  to  speak  of  a  library  as  a  magnificent  educational  appara- 
tus. The  question  at  qvery  college  is:  ^^How  shall  the  student  of 
to-day  become  the  scholar  of  to-morrow  ?  It  will  depend  little  upon 
teachers,  much  upon  books.  He  must  learn  to  stand  face  to  face  with 
nature,  with  society  and  with  books.  Without  these  last  he  will  ever 
be  wasting  his  time  on  the  problems  of  the  past;  with  them  alone  can 
he  get  abreast  with  his  age.  Carlyle  has  pointed  out  the  true  relation 
of  the  teacher  to  the  book.  ''  All  that  a  university  or  final  highest 
school  can  do  for  us,  is  still  but  what  the  first  school  began  doing  — 
teach  us  to  read,"  And  yet  how  few  of  the  multitude  who  annually 
carry  their  parchments  from  our  colleges  can  be  said  to  be  intelligent 
readers  ? 

The  importance  of  properly  teaching  to  read,  has  vastly  increased 
during  the  last  half  century  by  the*rapid  increase  of  libraries  and  other 
reading  opportunities  all  over  the  land.  The  young  man  who  enters 
the  list  for  scholarship  to-day,  has  a  very  different  field  before  him  from 
what  he  had  fifty  years  ago.  Then  most  young  graduates  had  to  settle 
down  to  their  life  work  where  they  had  access  to  very  few  books,  and 
among  men  who  had  never  seen  a  library.  Now  all  at  least  who  give 
promise  of  scholarship,  soon  find  themselves  in  communities  where 
books  and  magazines  are  as  necessary  for  the  mind  as  bread  for  the 
body,  among  men  whose  leisure  hours  are  spent  in  large  libraries.  All 
read  and  think.  Our  young  graduate,  to  be  a  scholar,  an  intellectual 
leader,  must  rise  among  men  who  are  constant  readers.  The  standard 
of  scholarship  is  pushed  upward  by  the  growing  intelligence  of  the 
masses.  In  view  of  these  facts  one  can  hardly  over  estimate  the  impor- 
tance, to  those  whose  aim  is  above  mediocrity,  of  learning  to  read  dur- 
ing their  student  life. 
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What,  then,  should  the  administration  of  a  college  library  be  ?  The 
question  naturally  divides  itself  into  three,  which  I  shall  consider  sepa- 
rately. 

1.  As  to  the  preparation  of  the  library  itself;  its  growth>  classificatioD 
and  the  facilities  for  making  it  accessible. 

2.  As  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  privileges  to  be  granted  to 
readers. 

3.  As  to  the  instruction  in  its  use  to  be  given  to  students. 

I.  Pekparation  of  thb  Libbaby  fob  Use. 

(a)  Its  growth,  —  First,  then,  the  preparation;  and  so  far  as  this  has 
reference  to  students,  the  demands  of  higher  education  are  never  to  be 
lost  sight  of.  The  object  of  a  college  library  is  not  mere  information, 
nor  amusement,  nor,  in  general,  professional  training.  Now,  theoreti- 
cally at  least,  a  college  education  extends  to  all  the  general  departments 
of  human  thought,  literature,  science,  art,  history,  et<3.,  with  their  vari- 
ous subdivisions.  Each  of  these  departments  requires  its  share  in  the 
library,  which  shall  be  to  the  department  the  best  attainable  expression 
of  its  historical  development  and  present  condition.  If  the  instraction 
keeps  up  with  the  age,  the  curriculum  of  studies  and  lectures  will  fur- 
nish the  central  thoughts  about  which  the  library  ought  to  grow.  Its 
growth  will,  therefore,  be  best  directed  by  the-heads  of  departments  in 
the  faculty.  It  is  assumed  that  eveiy  professor  will  know  what  the 
library  contains  in  his  own  special  field  of  inquiry,  and  also  what  will 
increase  its  efficiency  most  in  that  field.  An  active  librarian  and  library 
committee  can  do  much,  but  they  cannot  be  expected  to  know  an  entire 
library  thoroughly,  and  also  to  read  ahead  of  its  growth,  so  to  speak, 
and  know  what  of  all  the  books  published  each  department  most  needs. 

Moreover  should  a  college  library  ever  transcend  the  necessar)' 
requirements  of  college  education,  and  become  the  means  of  more  lib- 
eral culture  and  more  extended  investigation,  it  is  doubtful  whether, 
even  then,  its  growth  could  be  better  directed  than  by  the  officers  of 
instruction,  who  would  always  have  so  large  an  interest  in  such  xjulture 
and  investigation. 

{b)  Its  classijlcation.  —  What  the  classification  of  a  library  should  be, 
is  a  question  much  more  easily  asked  than  answered.  There  are  objec- 
tions to  all  plane.  One  difficulty  may  be  guarded  against,  however,  at 
the  outset.  There  is  a  natural  tendency  where  the  plan  adopted  does 
not  prove  perfectly  satisfactory  to  modify  it  slightly  here  and  there,  or 
change  it  gradually  as  new  books  are  distributed.  This  will  work  ruin 
to  all  order,  A  slightly  imperfect  plan  well  understood  and  strictly 
followed,  is  far  better  than  two  or  three  plans  at  once.  It  is  important, 
therefore,  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  any  occasion  for  such  confusion, 
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that  the  classification  be  very  carefully  considered,  once  for  all,  by  men 
of  wide  experience  with  libraries,  and  of  good  practical  common  sense. 
Much  has  been  said  and  wntten  on  this  subject,  but  it  is  evident  that 
beyond  certain  general  outlines  no  classification  can  be  made  which 
would  be  suited  to  all  libraries.  Every  library  has  its  own  underlying 
ideas,  its  own  objects  and  aims.  The  question  in  a  college  is :  How 
shall  the  library  become  the  most  perfect  educational  apparatus?  Now 
I  have  suggested  that  it  grow  constantly  around  the  central  ideas  of 
each  department  of  instruction.  I  think,  also,  that  no  better  practical 
classification  can  be  devised  than  that  whose  general  plan  is  based  upon 
the  classification  of  instruction  under  the  several  ofiicers.  Not  that  the 
number  of  classes  should  be  incomplete  or  the  classes  mixed  because  at 
any  given  time  the  faculty  is  not  all  that  might  be  desired;  but  that  the 
division  of  books  is  best  which  corresponds  on  the  whole  to  that  divi- 
sion of  the  instruction  which  is  best  suited  to  the  aims  and  purposes  of 
the  institution.  Such  a  classification  cannot  be  said  to  be  unphilosophi- 
cal,  and  it  serves  the  purposes  of  both  teacher  and  student  admirably. 
Each  teacher  has  his  particular  set  of  books  where  he  can  examine  it 
and  watch  its  growth  most  easily,  and  add  its  full  force  to  the  means  of 
instruction  in  his  department.  Students  become  familiar  with  the  divi- 
sion of  studies  in  their  daily  work,  and  if  that  of  the  library  corres- 
ponds, they  can  enter  upon  its  use  without  difficulty. 

(c)  Its  catalogue,  —  After  the  classification  comes  the  cataloguing; 
and  here,  also,  the  objections  to  every  plan  are  so  numerous  and  so  for- 
cible, that  nothing  but  an  imperative  demand  will  induce  one  to  under- 
take it  at  all.  Some  years  ago  I  wrote  to  Mr.  W.  F.  Poole,  the  author 
of  the  Index  to  Periodical  Literature,  and  a  distinguished  librarian,  for 
practical  advice  about  cataloguing.  He  encouraged  me  in  his  answer 
by  saying,  "  whatever  plan  you  adopt,  you  will  not  go  far  before  being 
sorry  you  did  not  adopt  some  other."  As  it  turned  out  he  was  not 
altogether  wrong.  As  one  studies  this  subject  it  seems  more  and  more 
strange  that  the  making  x)f  a  catalogue  should  not  have  become,  after 
so  many  centuries  of  the  use  of  libraries,  like  the  binding  of  a  book,  an 
operation  perfectly  well  understood  and  agreed  upon.  The  men  who 
have  the  care  and  management  of  books,  would  not  be  likely  as  a 
class,  to  yield  in  point  of  intelligence  to  men  of  mechanical  or  com- 
mercial  pursuits,  and  yet  they  have  fallen  far  behind  them  in  the  matter 
of  a  systematic  division  of  labor.  They  seem  like  men  who  would 
insist  on  making  each  his  own  coat,  because  his  back  was  slightly  differ- 
ent from  every  other  man's. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  the  subject  of  cataloguing  at  length, 
but  merely  to  point  out  what  seems  to  be  the  present  tendency,  and 
make  a  single  suggestion  in  regard  to  cooperation.     In  many  of  the 
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'large  libraries  of  the  country  the  card  system  has  been  exclusively 
adopted.  Several  of  them  have  no  intention  of  printing  any  more  cata- 
logues in  book  fomi.  In  several  others  cards  are  adopted  for  currenl 
accessions,  with  the  expectation  of  printing  supplements  from  them  at 
some  time.  I  think  the  tendency  of  the  smaller  libraries  is  to  adopt  the 
former  plan,  keeping  up  a  card  catalogue  as  books  are  added,  without  a 
thought  of  printing.  I  had  the  pleasure  about  a  year  ago  of  visiting 
several  of  the  largB  libraries  in  New  England.  All  were  busy  making 
cards;  only  one  expected  to  print.  Turning  over  their  annual  reports 
quite  a  large  per  centage  of  their  working  force  was  put  down  in  the 
cataloguing  department.  On  comparing  the  cards  they  were  found  to 
contain  substantially  the  same  thing.  Returning  home  my  own  regular 
duties  required  the  preparation  of  the  same  kind  of  cards.  At  the  Roch- 
ester Theological  Seminary,  a  few  squares  from  me,  they  were  at  the  same 
time  doing  the  same  thing.  Now  consider  the  waste  of  energy  through- 
out the  country  if,  as  now  seems  probable,  the  card  system  is  to  prevail. 
Every  book  has  its  card  or  cards,  and  every  library  that  has  the  book 
wants  those  cards  in  substantially  the  same  form.  But  instead  of  that 
co5peration  which  would  have  the  cards  made  by  men  of  experience  at 
the  great  libraries  and  printed  once  for  all,  and  sent  upon  order  all  over 
the  country,  the  several  libraries  are  paying  men,  often  inexperienced, 
to  make  them  in  manuscript  each  for  itself.  Let  the  directors  of  a  new 
library  of  10,000  volumes,  determine  to-day  to  make  a  card  catalogue 
de  novo  ;  they  can  take  no  advantage  whatever  of  the  fact  that  nearly 
every  book  they  have,  has  had  its  cards  made  over  and  over  again  with 
great  care  and  at  great  expense.  Nor  can  the  librarian  who  has  his 
catalogue  complete  to  date,  take  any  advantage  when  piles  of  new 
books  are  received,  of  the  cards  which  scores  of  other  librarians  are 
making  of  those  same  books.  Now,  without  further  words,  it  would 
seem  that  a  simple  plan  might  be  devised  by  which  it  would  be  possible 
for  hundreds  of  libraries  to  order  their  cards  by  numbers  carefiilly  pre- 
pared and  neatly  printed ;  and  that  too  at  a  tery  small  expense  com- 
pared with  that  of  making  them.  This  plan  would  be  free  from  many 
of  the  objections  to  the  plans  for  cooperation  heretofore  proposed. 
Indeed,  I  am  not  sure  but  it  would  be  practicable  and  economical  for 
even  half  a  dozen  colleges  to  agree  upon  the  general  form  of  a  card, 
and  unite  their  usual  cataloguing  expense  to  secure  a  more  skillful 
preparation  and  a  printed  card.  A  few  details  relative  to  classification 
and  shelving,  could  be  added  by  each  library  for  itself.  But  the  card 
system  is  comparatively  new,  and  perhaps  not  yet  general  enough  to 
expect  from  it  so  great  results. 

{d)  Its  indexes,  —  Another  means  of  making  a  library  easily  accessi- 
ble, is'  the  indexing  of  its  monographs.     A   good   index   is  indeed  a 
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proper,  and  almost  necessary  supplement  to  a  good  catalogue.  Whether 
the  rapid  increase  of  periodical  literature  and  other  miscellaneous  essays 
is  an  evidence  of  intellectual  growth  or  decay,  everybody  knows  that 
very  much  of  the  best  and  most  serviceable  material  of  a  library  is  in 
this  form.  In  investigating  subjects  for  essays,  a  student  finds  these 
monographs  most  useful  in  various  ways.  They  introduce  him  to  the 
authors  to  be  read ;  they  supplement  the  reading  of  elaborate  treatises 
by  pointing  out  their  strong  and  their  weak  points;  'they  often  present 
a  kind  of  birds-eye  view  of  a  subject,  so  that  a  student  whose  reading 
has  been  limited,  can  see  much  better  the  relation  of  the  authors  he 
reads;  and  moreover  it  often  happens  that  a  few  well  written  essays  are- 
all  one,  whether  teacher  or  student,  can  find  it  practicable  to  read  on  a 
subject.  One  day's  reading  will,  thus,  often  give  him  what,  without 
the  essays,  he  would  never  have  got  at  all.  But  to  have  these  essays  m 
a  library  without  an  index  is  like  owning  fish  in  the  midst  of  the  sea.. 
I  have  found  after  a  careful  examination,  that  an  ordinary  library  con- 
tains nearly  or  quite  as  many  valuable  monographs  in  various  forms  as 
valuable  volames ;  but  without  an  index  no  one  would  think  of  finding 
a  tenth  part  of  them.  That  administration  is  best  which  puts  a  library 
most  completely  at  the  immediate  command  of.  every  reader  on  every 
subject.  Having  undertaken  this  work  of  indexing  some  years  ago,  and 
continued  it  ever  since,  and  having  seen  how  useful  a  large  part  of  my 

library  which  had  previously  been  almost  useless  becomes  at  once  when 
bdexed,  I  have  thought  it  better  of  late  to  err  on  the  side  of  too  much 

rather  than  too  little.  Already  I  have  more  articles  of  various  kinda 
indexed  than  I  have  volumes  in  my  library.  This  has  been  done  wholly 
at  the  expense  of  the  University  at  Rochester.  I  shall  dismiss  this  part 
of  my  subject  with  the  remark  that  in  this  work,  as  well  as  in  catalogu- 
ing, it  is  very  desirable  that  some  system  of  co5peration  be  adopted 
among  college  and  other  libraries. 

2.  Naturb  akd  extsnt  of  Paivileges  to  be  gbantbd  to  Readers* 

(a)  Use  of  hooks  out  of  the  library,  —  With  a  library  properly 
selected,  classified,  catalogued  and  indexed,  we  are  prepared  to  consider 
secondly  the  extent  of  the  privileges  to  be  granted  to  readers  —  in  the 
subject  before  us,  to  student  readers.  Under  this  head  a  good  adminis- 
tration requires  that  two  objects  be  kept  steadily  in  view  :  First,  that 
the  highest  working  power  of  the  library  be  secured ;  and,  secondly, 
that  it  be  protected  from  loss  or  other  injury.  I  have  purposely  put  these 
objects  in  the  order  given.  There  may  have  been  a  time,  when  books 
were  rare  and  costly,  in  which  the  chief  duty  of  a  librarian  was  to  watch 
over  them  and  keep  them  in  good  order,  but,  happily,  that  time  is 
orever  past.     It  would  be  well  if  the  thoughts  and  habits  begotten  by 
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those  circumstances  were  also  forever  outgrown  and  past.  The  first 
question  now  is :  What  use  will  increase  the  educational  power  of  this 
apparatus  ?  The  second  :  What  restrictions  are  required  for  its  preser- 
vation? Every  librarian  is  called  upon  to  answer  these  questions  in 
regard  first  to  the  removal  of  books  from  the  library  to  be  read  at  the 
students'  rooms  or  homes.  Usage  is  here  divided.  In  many  places  it  is 
thought  sufficient  to  fit  up  good  reading-rooms  in  the  library-building; 
keep  them  warm  and  lighted  and  under  good  regi^lations,  and  require 
all  the  reading  to  be  done  there.  In  some  other  places  the  tendency  is 
to  the  opposite  extreme  ;  every  student  is  practically  allowed  to  carry 
away  about  as  many  books  as  he  pleases^  and  keep  them  about  as  long 
as  he  pleases.  The  latter  practice  is  clearly  careless  and  wrong;  the 
former  seems  to  me  to  belong  to  the  past  rather  than  the  present 
When  books  are  so  plenty  and  so  cheap,  the  principal  objections  to 
drawing  them  fox  use  away  from  the  library  are  easily  removed.  Books 
are  worn  out  faster  when  carried  away;  they  are  not  at  hand  when 
wanted  at  the  library  for  consultation  or  otherwise;  some  are  never 
returned.  These  are  serious  objections,  but  they  may  all  be  removed  at 
very  slight  expense.  There  are  some, books,  it  is  true,  which  should 
clearly  be  kept  out  of  the  circulation,  such  as^those  which  are  strictly 
works  of  reference,  which  would  very  seldom  be  wanted  away,  and  very 
rare  and  expensive  books.  Except  as  to  these  classes,  it  seems  to  me 
that  an  unnecessary  obstacle  is  placed  in  the  way  of  reading  if  students 
are  not  allowed  to  have  books  in  the  freedom  of  their  homes,  where  they 
may,  at  pleasure,  linger  long  and  without  interruption,  over  the  pages 
of  an  attractive  or  difficult  volume,  or  have  a  catch-book  at  hand  for 
every  leisure  moment.  Let  no  one  have  an  excuse ;  make  reading  as 
attractive  and  as  easy  as  possible.  The  only  restriction  necessary  is, 
that  books  be  taken  to  be  used  and  not  to  be  kept ;  and  hence  that  a 
limited  number  be  taken  at  a  time,  and  that  these  be  returned  as  soon 
as  used.  The  only  cost  of  such  use  is  that  a  librarian  look  sharply  after 
the  books  that  are  drawn  out,  and  that  a  very  small  sum  be  expended 
annually  to  replace  worn-out  and  lost  books,  and  to  purchase  duplicates 
of  those  which  are  constantly  wanted  both  out  of  the  library  and  in  it. 
{b)  Access  to  the  shelves. — In  another  particular  a  librarian  haste 
study  carefully  the  relation  between  the  highest  working  power  of  his 
library  and  the  restrictions  necessary  for  its  preservation.  I  refer  to 
the  use  of  books  at  the  cases.  Here,  too,  I  think,  for  various  reasons, 
the  barriers  should  be  removed,  and  reading  made  as  easy  as  possible. 
The  study  of  the  library,  as  such,  is  a  veiy  important  part  of  a  student's 
education.  There  is  a  comprehensive  view  of  science  and  literature  in 
simply  looking  over  a  well  classified  library  which  can  be  had  in  no 
other  way.      There  is  a  complaint,  doubtless  well-founded,  that  the 
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present  tendency  is  to  drift  away  from  solid  reading,  and  be  content 
with  the  cheap  reproductions  of  thought  in  the  flood  of  newspapers  and 
magazines.  The  daily  or  weekly,  or  monthly,  is  ever  before  us.  If  this 
generation  fails  to  produce  scholarship  commensurate  with  its  advan- 
tages, will  it  not  be  largely  due  to  the  frittering  away  of  time  over 
hastily  written  paragraphs  or  insignificant  current  events  which  might 
have  been  spent  on  good  authors  ?  A  young  man  who  is  ashamed  to 
be  ignorant  of  all  the  recent  newspaper  gossip,  is  seldom  found  hunger- 
ing and  thirsting  for  scholarship.  He  has  little  time  and  less  disposi- 
tion for  protracted  and  thoughtful  study  of  the  great  masters  in  science 
and  literature.  Now,  by  all  means,  let  this  tendency  be  counteracted 
by  making  familiarity  with  well-chosen  books  as  easy  as  practicable. 
No  habit  is  more  uncertain  or  capricious  than  that  of  a  student  in  a 
library.  He  wants  to  thumb  the  books  which  he  can't  call  for  by  name. 
It  isn't  an  idle  curiosity.  He  wants  to  know,  and  has  a  right  to  know, 
a  good  deal  more  about  them  than  can  be  learned  from  teachers  and 
catalogues.  Deny  him  this,  and  he  turns  away  disappointed  and  dis- 
couraged; but  grant  him  this,  and  his  interest  is  awakened,  his  love  for 
books  encouraged,  and  the  habit  of  reading  likely  to  be  formed. 

Another  end  to  be  attained  by  the  study  of  the  library  at  the  cases  ia 
that  general  knowledge  of  books  which  will  fit  a  young  man  to  buy 
them  in  after  life,  both  for  himself  and  for  the  libraries  where  he  may 
have  influence.  I  have  not  time  to  set  forth  the  importance  of  this  con- 
sideration. Everybody  knows  that  among  the  many  books  now  pub- 
lished to  choose  wisely  is  very  difficult.  The  power  to  mold  public 
tastes  and  opinions  in  a  town  where  a  young  library  is  growing  up, 
exerted  by  a  man  who  has  prepared  himself  thoroughly  in  college  life 
to  select  books  well,  can  hardly  be  estimated.  To  me  it  seems  clear 
that  the  young  man  who  spends  four  or  six  years  as  a  student  where  he 
can  see  a  library  but  cannot  reach  it,  just  fails  of  the  only  opportunity 
ever  possible  to  him  both  to  acquire  for  himself  the  tastes  and  habits  of 
a  good  reader,  and  to  prepare  himself  to  mold  the  tastes  and  habits  of 
others. 

Again,  in  college  life  every  young  man  has  constantly  before  him  two 
or  three,  perhaps  four  or  five  subjects  of  study,  which  make  up  altogether 
his  prescribed  course.  Now,  there  is  a  school-boy  way  of  going  through 
such  a  course  from  time  to  time,  learning  precisely  what  is  assigned, 
and  never  looking  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left  for  collateral  views 
of  different  writers.  Servility  and  narrowness  are  the  result.  There 
is  also  a  scholarly  and  manly  way  of  making  the  required  study  only 
the  pathway  of  thought  through  a  very  wide  field  of  inquiry.  This  is 
the  true  method  of  a  higher  education.  The  collateral  reading  is  the 
student's  own  field.     He  feels  a  manly  self-dependence  as  he  turns  over 
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for  himself  the  authors  whose  opinions  have  been  accepted  or  rejected 
by  his  teacher.  He  raises  pertinent  and  exhaustive  questions.  He 
learns  the  names  and  something  of  the  lives  of  the  men  who  have  been 
<$onnected  with  the  sciences  he  studies.  He  makes  memoranda  of  works 
for  future  reading,  with  their  several  characteristics.  When  his  text- 
book is  finished  he  is  fitted  bj  his  knowledge,  and  much  more  by  his 
jnethod,  to  work  for  himself,  or  for  the  public,  on  all  questions  involved 
in  it.  But  the  condition  of  such  a  course  is  a  proper  relation  to  the 
library.  No  student  can  do  this  work  well,  and  few  will  undertake  it  at 
all  by  calling  for  books  from  a  catalogue.  A  reference  is  to  be  made, 
it  date  fixed,  a  question  of  authority  to  be  settled,  the  relation  of  two 
men  to  be  ascertained,  a  formula  to  be  copied,  and  a  thousand  other 
almost  indefinable  little  things  to  be  done,  the  doing  of  which  rapidly 
and  independently  is  the  very  exercise  which  will  go  far  toward  making 
the  man  a  broad  and  self-reliant  scholar.  To  do  them,  however,  a  man 
must  stand  face  to  face  with  the  books  required. 

(o)  How  to  use  ofUn  not  so  mucJi  studied  as  hoto  to  get  and  preserve,— 
Now,  great  as  these  advantages  are,  I  am  persuaded  that  they  are 
not  usually  contemplated  by  college  library  regulations.  How  to  use 
books  is  not  so  much  studied  as  how  to  get  them  and  preserve  them.  I 
have  seen  a  college  library  of  25,000  volumes  or  more,  all  well  bound 
^nd  in  perfect  order,  where  the  reading  room  was  entirely  apart,  and 
the  books  could  be  seen  by  students  only  through  an  opening  like  that 
of  a  ticket  office  at  a  railroad  station.  The  reading  room  contained  a 
catalogue  and  also  dictionaries,  cyclopaedias,  newspapers  and  magazines. 
The  result  one  can  easily  conjecture;  the  students  read  the  newspapers 
and  the  librarian  preserved  the  books  !  At  another  college  which  has 
good  claims  to  rank  among  the  first  in  the  country,  a  friend  residing  as 
a  student  after  complaining  of  the  great  difficulty  of  studying  a  library 
by  means  of  a  catalogue  only,  writes  that  he  knows  it  contains  many 
good  books,  for  he  got  in  through  the  window  one  Sunday  and  spent 
the  whole  day  there.  It  is  pertinent  to  inquire  whether  the  interests  of 
education  would  not  have  been  promoted  by  allowing  such  a  student  to 
ascertain  that  fact  on  a  week  day  !  In  short  it  is  the  usual  regulation, 
conspicuously  posted,  ''  Students  are  not  allowed  to  take  books  from  the 
shelves."  I  have  inquired  in  several  libraries  what  provision  was  made 
for  students  to  look  through  the  oases  and  study  the  library  as  a  whole; 
the  answer  has  been  either  that  there  was  no  such  provision,  or  that  the 
privilege  was  sometimes  granted  as  a  special  favor  to  very  worthy  young 
men. 

Now  the  general  regulation  is  well  enough,  but  I  cannot  believe  that 
a  college  library  has  reached  anything  like  its  highest  working  power 
unless  this  general  regulation  is  made  subject  to  an  exception  and  ample 
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provision  is  made  for  the  kind  of  work  I  have  pointed  Out.  The  extent 
and  kind  of  such  provision,  practicable  or  even  desirable,  would  differ 
widely  in  different  places.  Certain  hours  set  apart  each  week  for  all 
-classes  together,  or  in  larger  institutions  separate  houra  for  the  different 
classes,  would  be  enough  to  accomplish  a  great  deal.  Or  it  might  be 
better  to  fix  certain  hours  when  the  library  should  be  given  up  to  such 
work,  and  let  the  admission  be  regulated  by  previous  arrangement  with 
the  librarian  or  other  officers.  The  number  to  be  provided  for  at  once, 
could  thus  be  adjusted  to  the  convenience  of  the  rooms  and  the  number 
of  assistants  at  the  command  of  the  librarian ;  and  what  is  quite  as 
tmpoitant,  the  students  admitted  could  be  definitely  put  upon  their 
honor  in  the  enjoyment  of  such  a  privilege  and  excluded  if  found 
untrustworthy. 

What  I  have  written  on  this  subject  is  not  mere  theory.  For  more 
than  ten  years  I  have  seen  the  best  results  from  the  use  of  books  I  have 
described.  The  two  hours  of  voluntary  work  done  regularly  every 
Saturday  at  our  library  by  an  average  of  one-third  of  our  students,  does 
them  more  good  than  any  two  hours  instruction  they  receive  through 
the  week.  It  develops  their  own  powers  and  begets  the  habit  of 
research  and  the  love  of  books.  A  little  extra  attention  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  rules  on  these  occasions,  is  sufficient  to  prevent  nearly  all  the 
evils  likely  to  grow  out  of  such  a  privilege. 

3.  Instruction  in  the  Use  of  a  Library,  showing: 

{a)  The  importance  and  the  mode  of  learning  something  about  a  book 
before  reading  it.  —  There  is  time  for  but  few  words  on  the  third  gen- 
eral division  of  my  subject  —  the  instruction  to  be  given  in  the  use  of 
a  library.  Is  it  practicable  or  even  possible  to  give  such*  a  systematic 
course  of  instruction  as  to  make  a  considerable  number  of  every  college 
class  bookish  men?  I  do  not  mean  book-worms,  men  whose  minds  are 
mere  channels  for  a  stream  of  other  men's  thoughts,  but  men  whom 
reading  makes  full,  to  use  the  thought  of  Bacon.  Clearly  whatever 
can  be  done  in  this  direction,  can  be  done  best  in  connection  with  the 
library.  A  brief  course  of  lectures  on  books,  how  to  get  them,  how  to 
keep  them,  and  how  to  use  them  would  come  from  a  scholarly  librarian 
in  a  systematic  way  with  much  better  effect  than  in  rambling  talks  by 
the  heads  of  departments  of  instruction.  It  is  in  his  power  to  know 
the  reading  habits  of  every  student,  and  be  keenly  alive  to  mistakes  in 
every  department.  "Are  you  not  reading  too  rapidly  to  remember 
what  is  in  those  books,"  said  I  to  a  student  once,  who  was  drawing  and 
returning  heavy  volumes  of  history  in  rapid  succession.  "  You  may 
examine  me  upon  them,"  was  the  somewhat  curt  but  satisfactory  answer. 
The  incident  wag  suggestive.     It  would  be  easy  for  the  librarian,  if  it 
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were  only  understood  to  be  a  part  of  his  regular  duty,  to  follow  up  his 
fiystematic  public  instruction  by  constant  private  and  personal  examina- 
tion, which  is  the  most  successful  of  all  teaching. 

Look  at  two  or  three  points  on  which  an  active  librarian  may  be  of 
great  service  to  inexperienced  readers.  First  of  all  in  explaining  the 
importance  and  the  mode  of  learning  something  of  a  book  before  read- 
ing it.  Before  sitting  down  to  a  heavy  volume  an  intelligent  reader 
learns  in  some  way  either  its  place  among  books  on  the  same  subject,  or 
the  place  of  its  author  among  authors ;  or  in  the  absence  of  such  knowl- 
edge he  reads  the  volume  in  some  sense  as  a  critic.  Here  the  boy  makes 
a  mistake.  How  many  young  students  of  law  have  sat  down  to  Black- 
stone  with  the  best  intentions,  been  delighted  with  the  first  few  lectures 
which  present  general  principles,  and  then  waded  on  day  after  day 
through  all  the  technicalities  and  intricacies  of  English  conmion  law, 
and  awoke  to  the  fact  when  it  was  all  over,  that  what  they  had  been 
reading  was,  to  them,  and  to  the  writers  of  to-day,  history !  The  mis- 
take is  a  common  and  very  serious  one;  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  correct 
it.  As  soon  as  the  right-minded  student  has  had  it  pointed  out,  and 
been  shown  what  to  do  in  the  case,  he  takes  an  interest  in  leaming  who 
an  author  was,  what  were  his  qualifications  and  facilities  for  writing, 
his  purpose  in  writing  the  particular  book  under  consideration,  the  side 
of  the  questions  involved  toward  which  his  religion  or  his  politics  or  his 
philosophy  would  incline  him,  and  also  in  learning  the  place  of  the  book 
among  books  of  its  class.  He  will  then  come  to  the  reading  of  it  in  the 
attitude  of  a  scholar,  and  not  of  a  school  boy. 

Let  me  add  here  parenthetically,  that  there  is  great  need  in  our  libra- 
ries of  a  mauual  which  should  give  concisely  this  much  desired  informa- 
tion regarding  all  the  standard  works,  large  or  small,  in  the  different 
fields  of  science  and  literature. 

(ft)  How  to  investigate  a  mtject  in  a  library,  —  Another  point  at  which 
the  instruction  of  the  librarian  is  greatly  needed,  is  in  the  investigation 
of  subjects.  What  the  student  wants  to  encourage  such  work  is  to 
know  how  to  take  hold  of  it  in  the  right  way  and  do  it  easily.  He 
wants  not  results,  but  a  method.  Let  the  librarian  take  up  his  subject 
and  show  him  in  one  or  two  cases,  how  to  put  questions  to  a  librar}* ; 
let  him  go  about  with  him  from  case  to  case  and  show  how  many  differ- 
ent parts  of  a  library  must  be  laid  under  contribution  for  the  exhaustive 
study  of  a  single  subject;  let  him  accept  or  reject,  or  hold  subject  to 
examination  the  books  which  bear  upon  it,  as  they  appear  to  be  good, 
bad  or  doubtful.  The  intelligent  student  will  soon  learn  by  example 
and  afterwards  use  the  hours  set  apart  for  such  work,  chasing  down 
questions  for  himself. 
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(c)  How  to  plan  and  pursue  courses  of  reading,  —  Students  need 
the  continual  oversight  of  tht  librarian  also  in  applying  the  common 
rule  of  Bacon,  that  some  books  are  to  be  tasted,  others  to  be  swallowed, 
and  a  few  to  be  chewed  and  digested.  The  rule  sounds  well,  but  it  is 
yerj  much  like  reading  a  rule  to  a  young  mechanic  about  the  use  of  a 
chest  of  tools.  The  difficulty  is  in  the  application.  What  is  to  be 
tasted  by  one  is  to  be  chewed  by  another;  and  the  same  person  must 
taste  a  given  book  at  one  time,  and  chew  and  digest  it  at  another.  The 
most  common  mistake  is  in  forming  too  large  plans,  which  must  be 
abandoned.  The  favorable  notice  of  a  professor  sends  many  a  student 
to  an  immense  set  of  books  before  he  has  the  slightest  idea  of  the  work 
of  reading  them.  The  result  is,  he  is  discouraged  at  the  middle  of  the 
first  volume.  A  distaste  f  0|*  reading  altogether  is  likely  to  be  the  result. 
The  remedy  is  easy.  One  book  on  a  subject  properly  selected  and 
thoroughly  read,  and  a  score  of  others  properly  tasted  of,  is  generally 
practicable;  and  if  repeated  as  occasion  requires  throughout  a  course, 
will  accomplish  very  much. 

Now  if  it  be  said  that  all  this  work  should  be  done  by  the  several 
officers  of  instruction,  the  answer  is,  very  well,  if  they  will  only  do  it. 
But  if  it  is  true  that  what  is  everybody's  business  is  not  likely  to  be 
done,  then  I  see  no  better  way  than  to  make  the  librarian  responsible 
for  the  reading  habits  of  every  student.  He  would  have  to  be  appointed, 
not  as  at  present,  in  the  small  colleges  from  men  already  burdened  with 
other  duties,  or  as  in  the  larger  ones,  for  his  business  qualifications  alone. 
He  must  have  a  knowledge  of  books,  and  power  to  teach.  He  must  be 
not  a  mere  curator  of  the  library,  but  what  Emerson  says  is  much 
wanted,  '*  a  professor  of  books." 

Or  if  it  be  objected  that  no  man  can  give  advice  in  so  many  and  so 
diverse  fields  of  ^inquiry,  the  answer  is,  that  the  work  pointed  out  is 
only  general,  and,  for  the  most  part,  elementary.  The  professor,  in  each 
department,  is  always  at  hand  for  reference  on  all  the  more  difficult 
questions.  Let  the  librarian  be  chosen  as  an  educator;  let  him  study 
his  work  for  life  as  a  professor  of  Greek  studies  language;  let  him  make 
reputation  for  himself  and  his  college  by  winning  over  young  men  from 
the  habit  of  gazing  listlessly  at  the  backs  of  books^  to  an  intelligent 
and  passionate  longing  to  know  all  that  is  possible  of  them  and  about 
them,  and  though  mistakes  may  be  made,  much,  very  much,  will  be 
accomplished. 
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SCHOOL  SUPERVISION  AND  STATE  AID. 


By  Instructor  W.  W.  Dawley,  A.  B.,  LL.  B., 
of  Amsterdam  Academy. 


Mr.  Chakcellob  and  Membebs  op  the  Convocation.  —  Were  you 
standing  near  some  great  manufactory,  viewing  its  beantifal  surround- 
ings, and, in  wonderment  gazing  at  its  colossal  columns  of  solid  masonry, 
its  grand  proportions  and  awe-ipspiring  appearance,  that  inborn  curiosity 
of  the  human  mind  would  inspire  you  to  investigate  the  interior  nature 
and  workings  of  a  structure  whose  exterior  was  so  symmetrical  and 
imposing.  You  enter  ;  you  are  amazed  at  the  costliness  and  value  of 
the  materials,  eagerly  you  examine  the  machinery,  its  delicate  mechanism 
and  skillful  workmanship.  You  are  conducted  through  all  the  intricate 
windings  and  avenues  of  the  various  departments.  The  perfect  adjust- 
ment and  harmonious  working  of  the  whole  and  its  separate  parts, 
strongly  impress  you.  The  different  processes,  the  various  changes,  the 
final  result,  are  carefully  observed.  Anxiously  you  watch  the  raw 
material  as  it  undergoes  its  rapid  transformations  and  continuous 
improvement,  until  it  issues  forth  a  finished  product.  You  admire  its 
finely-wrought  texture,  its  beauty  and  completeness,  and  you  do  not 
recognize  in  the  faultless  article  before  you  the  ill-formed,  dnwronght 
mass  that  you  first  beheld  ;  yet  you  know  it  is  the  same  elements  in  an 
improved  state,  for  you  have  watched  it  in  its  every  change  from  its 
original  roughness  to  its  present  perfection.  And  what  have  you  learned 
in  this  tour  ?  You  have  perceived  a  perfect  union  and  connection  of 
machinery,  an  absolute  dependence  of  each  consecutive  part  upon  the 
other,  and  a  systematic  gradation  of  aH.  But  above  all  you  have  learned 
that  here,  where  there  is  not  a  jar  nor  a  clash,  there  is  a  single  managing 
head  from  whence  emanates  all  control,  whence  subordinate  directors 
receive  their  authority,  and  to  which  they  are  all  accountable. 

The  system  of  education  is  but  a  manufactory,  a  molding  and  finishing 
process.  .  The  youth,  the  type  of  the  raw  material,  enters  the  common 
school,  thence,  in  a  gradual  advancement,  through  the  academy,  the 
college,  the  university,  whence  he  comes  forth  the  refined  scholar,  the 
profound  thinker,  the  enlightened  man.  These  institutions  are  the 
various  departments  in  our  educational  factory.  Their  relations  are 
as  mutual,  their  connection  and  dependence  as  essential,  and  their 
gradation  as  perfect  as  those  in  any  machinist's  shop  or  manu&oturer's 
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mill.  So  vital  are  the  relationi  and  dependency  of  these  inBtitutions 
that  the  defect  of  any  one  is  subversive  of  their  nnity  and  complete 
effectiveness.  Civil  and  political  welfare,  intellectual  growth  and  mental 
development  all  demand  that  they  shall  constitute  one  whole  system,  that 
they  shall  represent  the  various  elements  of  the  composite  whole.  To 
effect  and  preserve  this  unity  and  gradation,  a  singleness  in  the  supervising 
power  is  indispensable ;  there  must  be  an  indivisible  head  for  their  direction 
in  which  shall  be  centered  the  exclusive  right  of  issuing  all  orders,  not 
only  to  common  schools  but  also  to  academies  and  normal  schools.  They 
must  be  unified  in  order  to  preclude  discord  and  hostility,  which  will 
always  destroy  effective  work  and  desirable  results.  School  superin- 
tendence, as  now  conducted,  is  indeed  an  expensive  luxury.  Many  of 
our  supervising  offices  as  now  qualified,  created  and  filled,  are  useless. 
The  supervision  of  our  common  schools  is  an  annually  enacted  farce ; 
the  end  sought  is  not  obtained.  These  are^  indeed,  lamentable  facts,  but 
neveilheless  patent  truths. 

The  State,  with  its  wonted  munificence,  is  tendering  its  kindness  to  sala- 
ried school  officials  who  by  their  labors  bestow  upon  it  no  return  value; 
but,  in  return  for  its  gratuity,  they  would  drain  its  treasury  and  then 
clamor  for  higher  salaries  and  less  work.  The  fact  is  that  their  com- 
pensation in  many,  aye  too  many  cases,  is  more  than  commensurate  with 
their  work.  The  State  to-day  is  paying  for  labor  that  never  was 
expended,  granting  public  money  to  men  whose  labor  is  a  detriment, 
rather  than  a  benefit  to  the  cause  which  they  are  supposed  to  espouse. 
A  tirade  upon  school  officers  is  not  the  object  of  this  paper;  but  its 
design  is  to  lay  before  you  some  of  the  defects  in  the  supervising  pow- 
ers and,  if  possible,  suggest  a  plan  for  remedying  them.  The  State 
expenditure  for  school  supei*vision  is  too  large.  By  curtailing  the  num- 
ber of  officers  and  giving  to  those  we  do  retain,  a  sum  sufficient  to  com- 
pensate them  for  exclusive  devotion  of  their  whole  attention  and  talents 
to  this  work  for  such  time  as  they  may  be  employed  in  it,  the  expen- 
diture of  public  moneys  for  this  purpose  can  be  materially  lessened  and 
as  valuable  results  effected.  The  school  commissioners  are  receiving  an 
annual  salary  from  the  State,  to  say  nothing  of  the  additional  sum 
received  from  each  county.  The  county  tax  itself  is  in  many  cases 
amply  sufficient  to  compensate  them  for  the  time  actually  employed  in 
school  duties.  In  most  instances  but  a  small  portion  of  each  year  is 
devoted  to  school  affairs;  the  commissioners  generally  have  other  duties 
either  of  a  business  nature  or  professional,  which  demand  their  time; 
and  negligence  of  school  duties  on  their  part,  goes  unnoticed  and  unpun- 
ished. The  office  is  accepted  not  as  a  substitute  for  other  business,  but 
as  additional  to  it.  When  we  covenant  to  give  an  annual  salary,  we 
expect  at  least  a  greater  portion  of  the  year  to  be  consumed  in  the  dis- 
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charge  of  those  duties  for  whioh  the  salary  is  granted.  What  is  given 
over  and  above  enough  to  recompense  them  for  their  work,  simply  aug- 
'  ments  thtir  ^private  emoluments,  which  is  nothing  less  than  oonYertmg 
public  funds  into  individual  possession.  Thus  the  treasury  is  depleted 
by  officials  whose  heart  is  not  in  their  work  and  whose  aim  is  popularity 
and  re-election.  The  examination  of  teachers  is  a  legal  farce;  the  visit- 
ing of  schools  is  of  less  value.  Political  influence  or  influential  friends 
qualify  them  for  teachers;  willingness  to  work  for  comparatively  noth- 
ing procures  a  situation.  Laxity  in  examination  fills  our  schools  with 
incompetent  teachers;  from  incompetent  teachers  result  valueless 
schools;  and  badly  conducted  schools  necessitate  a  retrograde  move- 
ment in  education.  Hence  school  commissioners  are  to  a  great  degree 
responsible  for  the  almost  prostrate  condition  of  our  common  schools. 

To  avoid  this  looseness  in  teachers'  examination  and  elevate  tilie 
standard  of  qualification  as  well  as  remedy  this  erroneous  and  useless 
expenditure  of  public  funds,  I  would  propose  a  plan  that  seems  not  only 
feasible  but  advisable. 

First,  there  should  be  a  single  head  of  supervision,  whose  decision 
should  be  final  and  admit  of  no  appeal.  I  repeat,  this  head  should  be 
single,  having  a  universal  control  of  all  schools,  inclusive  of  academies 
and  normal  schools.  The  present  superintendence  is  divided,  the  State 
superintendent  having  the  direction  of  the  normal  and  common  schools, 
and  the  Board  of  Regents  the  control  of  the  academies ;  and  this  division 
occasions  rivalry,  and  sometimes  opposition  and  hostility.  Now,  to 
unify  this  supervision,  the  office  of  the  State  superintendent  should  be 
abolished,  and  his  authority,  together  with  that  of  the  Regents,  oeotered 
in  one  body.  Thus  would  be  saved  for  the  State  about  $3,000  annuaUy, 
and  thus  would  a  clashing  of  authorities  be  prevented. 

The  State  University  is  properly  the  head  of  our  system  of  education. 
Owing  to  the  ability,  age  and  experience  of  its  members,  the  Board  of 
Regents  should  constitute  the  supervising  body  proper.  This  board 
should  have  the  final  determination  in  choosing  all  school-directing 
officers.  The  board  of  supervisors  of  each  respective  county  should 
have  the  power  to  appoint  a  school  commissioner  for  their  county,  subject 
only  to  the  approval  of  the  Regents.  Thus  the  power  to  appoint  the 
commissioners  would  be  conferred  upon  the  supervisors,  while  the  final 
sanction  of  the  appointments  would  rest  with  the  board  proper.  Instead 
of  being  paid  annually  by  the  State,  each  conmiissioner  should  be  paid 
by  a  county  tax.  His  salary  should  not  be  an  annual  one,  bnt  he  should 
receive  a  specified  sumjper  day  for  each  full  day  actually  employed  in 
school  duties.  This  sum  should  be  sufficientiy  ample  to  make  it  a 
desirable  position,  and  thus  secure  the  appointment  of  experienced  and 
competent  men  in  the  office.    In  order  to  entitie  him  to  any  oomp«uati<Hi, 
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it  should  be  made  obligatory  upon  him  to  make  affidavit  under  oath 
that  he  has  been  actually  engaged  in  school  work  during  each  and  every 
day  for  which  he  demands  pay  ;  and  he  should  be  compelled  to  devote 
to  this  work  of  supervision  time  enough  to  enable  him  to  spend  at  least 
a  full  half -day  twice  per  year  in  each  and  every  school  within  his 
commissioner  district.  Thus  would  the  State  expenditure  be  wonderfully 
diminished.  The  amount  now  given  by  each  county  would  more  than  pay 
the  commissioner  for  the  time  consumed  in  school  affairs.  Better  commis- 
sioners and  better  work  would  be  secured,  and  the  amount  from  the  State 
be  lessened  on  an  average  by  about  $3,000  to  each  respective  county. 

It  should  be  the  further  duty  of  the  board  of  supervision,  to  revise 
and  send  to  each  commissioner  twice  a  year,  a  printed  list  of  questions 
to  be  presented  to  every  applicant  for  a  license;  each  candidate  for  a 
certificate  should  be  compelled  to  answer  a  fixed  per  cent  of  these  ques- 
tions, which  per  cent  should  vary  for  the  different  grades.  These 
examinations  should  be  the  same  throughout  the  State,  and  should  be 
held  in  each  county  at  not  more  than  two  different  places  semi-annually; 
and,  if  possible,  only  one  day  should  intervene  between  the  exaniinations 
m  these  two  places.  There  should  be  no  deviation  from  this  rule,  and  to 
secure  inflexibility  in  it,  each  commissioner  should  certify  under  oath  that 
each  teacher  whom  he  has  licensed  has  correctly  answered  the  required 
number  of  questions,  and  that  he  has  held  his  examinations  as  required. 

Such  a  plan  would  be  prolific  of  valuable  results.  The  creation  of  a 
supervising  board  and  the  abolishment  of  the  State  superintendent's 
office,  would  concentrate  all  authority  in  this  board,  and  by  thus  mak- 
ing it  supreme  and  single,  prevent  clashing  and  conflicting  orders;  this 
uniformity  in  examinations  in  every  part  of  the  State,  would  preclude 
partiality  on  the  commissioner's  part,  elevate  the  standard  of  teachers' 
examinations,  secure  better  teachers  and  make  a  license  at  least  pre- 
sumptive evidence  of  proper  qualifications  to  instruct.  Thus  every 
teacher  throughout  the  State  would  be  subjected  to  the  same  searching 
examination  and  their  certificates  should  be  good  in  any  county  in  the 
State,  and  should  be  granted  for  a  term  of  five  years  in  any  school  of  a 
grade  corresponding  to  the  grade  of  the  license,  with  the  single  proviso 
that  a  failure  in  government  would  forfeit  the  license  and  subject  the 
holder  to  removal  from  school. .  The  appointment  of  commissioners  and 
their  compensation  per  day  would  change  the  nature  of  the  office  from 
a  purely  political  one,  as  it  now  is,  to  an  educational  one,  and  at  the 
same  time  that  it  would  secure  more  energetic  and  competent  persons 
in  that  office,  it  would  work  a  marked  saving  to  the  State  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  give  it  a  large  reserve  fund  which  might  be  applied  to  the 
education  of  needy  and  indigent  youths  who  are  desirous  of  making 
teachers  as  well  as  enlightened  citizens,  which  would  make  a  large  addi- 
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tion  to  the  amount  now  granted  by  the  State  to  academies  and  normal 
schools.    This  suggests  the  second  part  of  my  subject  —  State  aid. 

As  State  aid  is  now  granted,  there  is  a  manifest  injustice  doDe  to 
some,  yes,  many,  of  our  institutions  of  learning.    A  universal  tax  for 
local  purposes  is  always  unjust;  so  appropriations  from  the  State  to  a 
few  local  institutions,  at  the  exclusion  of  many  others  whose  work  is 
as  vital  to  our  civil  and  educational  welfare,  seems  not  only  unjust  but 
impolitio  in  the  extreme.     Wisdom,  justice  and  every  consideration  of 
general  good,  dictate  a  more  equal  and  general  distribution  of  public 
funds.     They  should  be  distributed  where  they  can  effect  the  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number,  and  that  they  can  accomplish  this  when 
confined  to  eight  institutions,  the  past  history  of  education  will  at  once 
disprove.     Institutions  capable  of,  and  accomplishing  equally  beneficial 
results,  ought  to  stand  upon  a  common  level,  as  far  as  encouragement 
from  public  revenues  is  concerned.     Or  to  abbreviate  these  remarks  and 
reduce  them  to  the  form  of  a  syllogism:  State  aid  is  granted  for  the 
instruction  and  training  of  common  school  teachers;  academies  instract 
and  train  as  many,  and  as  faithfully  as  normal  schools;  therefore  acade- 
mies should  receive  State  support  equally  with  the  normal  schook   The 
major  premise  needs  no  argument,  no  explanation.    The  aim  and  design 
of  State  aid,  and  the  only  condition  upon  which  it  is  granted  will  sap- 
port  this  premise.     Hence,  the  minor  premise  proven,  the  conclusion 
cannot  be  denied.    That  academies  are  as  efficient  and  thorough  in 
their  work  as  normal  schools  must  be  shown  by  reference  to  those  who 
have  enjoyed  the  tutorship  of  each  respectively.     Go  with  me,  if  you 
please,  into  the  common  schools;  take  those  teachers  whose  labors  you 
know  are  laudable  and  effective;  consider  their  number,  their  work  or 
their  qualifications,  and  you  cannot   assert  that  those   whose  "alma 
mater  "  is  a  normal  school,  are  superior  to  those  who  ha'Ve  drank  freely 
from  some  academic  fountain.     Facts  upon  facts,  reports  upon  reports, 
attest  that  the  latter  are  equal  to,  and  in  many  instances  more  efficient 
and  earnest,  than  the  former.     We  acknowledge  that  normal  schools 
have  not  been  founded  as  long  as  academies,  but  they  are  of  sufficient 
age  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  their  nature  and  work,  and  to  realize  that 
they  have  not  fulfilled  the  object  of  their  creation. 

Those  who  enter  the  teachers'  classes  in  the  academies,  receive  a 
special  practical  course  in  elementary  as  well  as  more  advanced  teach- 
ing. The  normal  student  receives  a  like  training  only  for  a  longer 
period,  hence  the  normal  advocate  claims  a  more  thorough  preparation. 
But,  in  their  zeal,  they  are  blinded  to  one  very  important  consideration, 
that  the  one  in  the  academic  class  has  already  acquired  that  theoretical 
knowledge  that  the  normal  pupil  is  gaining  during  the  greater  portion 
of  his  course.     The  higher  standard  of  admission  to  the  former,  will  go 
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far  to  counterbalance  the  longer  course  in  the  latter.  The  drill,  the 
discipline  and  practice,  are  of  the  same  character,  given  for .  the  same 
purpose  and  productive  of  almost  identical  results.  There  is  as  much 
ability,  as  great  a  fidelity  of  purpose,  as  much  practicality,  in  the  acade- 
mic as  in  the  normal  instructor.  There  seems  to  be  an  impression,  and 
it  is  deepening  every  year,  upon  some  minds,  that  the  legitimate  con- 
sequence of  a  normal  course  will  be  to  triple  or  quadruple  the  pay  that 
they  are  to  receive;  and  so  strong  is  this  idea  and  so  mercenary  their 
motives,  that  this  alone  prompts  tliem  to  an  attendance. 

I  do  not  wish  to  impugn  the  benefits  and  value  of  the  normal  schools. 
They  are  doing  a  noble  work  as  far  as  they  reach;  and,  though  they 
do  not  come  up  to  the  anticipated  standard,  yet  they  are  deserving  of 
support  and  encouragement.  Their  past  history  shows  good  results. 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  they  are  local  in  both  establishment  and 
benefits.  Eight  schools,  which  are  from  necessity  sectional  in  the  fruits 
of  their  labors,  receive  from  State  appropriations  $150,000  annually. 
Two  hundred  and  thirty-four  institutions,  located  in  different  sections 
of  the  State,  equally  productive  of  good,  reaching  over  nearly  forty 
times  as  much  territory,  and  benefiting  twenty-five  times  as  many  youth, 
receive  only  $40,000.  Did  the  State  pay  the  same  for  each  academic 
scholar,  as  for  each  one  in  the  common  schools,  it  would  distribute 
annually  over  $150,000;  did  it  pay  the  same  as  to  each  normal  student, 
it  would  give  the  academies  $940,000  per  annum. 

The  academies  are,  indeed,  vital  to  the  cause  of  education.  They  are 
supplying  common  school  teachers,  fitting  men  for  active  life,  preparing 
them  for  social  and  public  duties,  giving  tone  and  dignity  to  education, 
and  laying  the  comer-stone  of  a  higher  and  more  diffused  intelligence. 
Even  withdraw  from  the  common  schools  those  from  academic  institu- 
tions, and  there  is  left  a  blank  that  no  eight  or  even  twenty  normal 
schools  can  fill. 

These  eight  schools  are  situated  in  eight  different  localities;  they 
covenant  to  educate  instructors  for  common  schools;  the  State,  in  return, 
covenants  to  give  them,  each  year,  $150,000.  The  whole  State  pays  this 
sum,  while  these  eight  localities,  and  their  immediate  vicinity,  receive 
the  benefits.  They  are  educating,  to-day,  between  two- and  three  thousand 
students,  while  the  academies  and  academical  departments  of  union 
schools  are  doing  the  same  for  over  30,000.  I  repeat,  they  are  local. 
All  cannot  attend;  sofne  are  prevented  on  account  of  distance;  others 
on  account  of  home  duties.  They  are  desirous  of  becoming  profes- 
sional teachers;  they  cannot  leave-  home;  the  normal  is  at  a  distance, 
the  academy  near.  Distance  and  home  keep  them  from  the  former, 
financial  want,  from  the  latter;  hence  they  are  excluded  from  a  profession 
upon  which  they  would  reflect  honor,  and  for  which  nature  designed  them. 
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But  few  of  the  normal  graduates  teach  within  the  State.  Other  States 
offer  greater  inducements  for  New  York  teachers  than  New  York  itaeli 
Higher  wages  blind  them  to  their  righteous  obligation  to  the  ^^  Empire 
State  "  for  its  beneficence.  Few,  and  a  very  few,  too,  are  found  in  the 
district  schools,  where  the  State  intended  when  it  offered  free  tuition 
and  books.  These  places  are  too  inferior,  the  pay  too  insignificant 
for  a  normal  graduate,  hence  the  academies  must  receive  them  among 
their  instructors,  for  which  place  their  education  has  not  fitted  them ;  or 
else  other  States  will  receive  the  whole  benefit  of  their  labors,  while  the 
State  that  advanced  them  goes  unrewarded.  Right  here  let  me  say  that 
there  is  one  normal  school  whose  graduates  do  not  hesitate  to  enter  the 
common  schools.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  it  is  situated  in  this  city;  bat 
it  is  indeed  an  exception. 

But  there  is  another  class  which  the  academy  is  educating,  and  for 
which  the  State  can  well  afford  to  pay.  It  is  composed  of  those  from 
both  city  and  country  who  never  attend  school  after  leaving  the  academy, 
but  still  are  found  in  business  life,  in  all  the  professions  and  in  congress 
halls.  Every  consideration  of  sound  policy  demands  that  they  befitted 
for  good  citizens,  that  they  receive  a  broad  and  liberal  culture,  apon 
which  may  be  erected  the  superstructure  of  noble  and  exalted  characterB, 
that  shall  arouse  them  to  lives  of  devotion  to  civil  as  well  as  individual 
prosperity,  and  insure  the  perpetuity  of  our  government.  The  academies, 
by  their  more  liberal  and  varied  courses,  are  better  prepared  f<v  this 
work  than  any  other  institutions,  and  as  such  are  entitled  to  a  generoas 
support  from  the  public  treasury. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  I  do  not  advocate  the  policy  of  depriving 
the  normal  schools  of  all  support  from  the  State,  but  both  sound  policy 
and  wisdom  do  sanction  the  bestowal  of  equal  assistance  to  academies. 
To  recapitulate:  The  academies  are  universal  in  their  benefits;  normal 
schools,  from  necessity,  are  local.  The  former  are  doing  a  work  com- 
mensurate with  that  of  the  latter,  doing  it  equally  well,  are  better 
adapted  to  the  various  classes  and  grades  of  youth,  are  the  stepping- 
stone  to  college,  and  are  the  foster-mothers  of  the  majority  of  the 
common  school  instructors.  With  these  facts  before  you,  with  your 
own  personal  knowledge  of  both  classes  of  schools,  I  appeal  to  yon, 
educators  of  the  "  Empire  State,"  to  see  that  academies  receive  their 
just  due  —  the  receiving  of  State  aid  per  capita  with  normal  schools  — 
and  that  you  lend  your  help  to  secure  unification*  in  our  school  super- 
vision, and  thus  save  many  thousand  dollars  that  are  now  as  good  as 
squandered.  By  this  course  you  can  save  a  large  fund  as  a  support  to 
educational  institutions,  or  to  be  expended  in  some  enterprise  where  a 
more  fruitful  return  can  be  realized,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  cause  of 
education  receive  a  fresh  impulse. 
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OF  LAND  SURVEYING  IN  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 


By  Principal  Aabon  Whttb,  A.  M., 
of  Canastota  Uftion  SchooL 


The  right  to  possess  and  enjoy  a  Ihome  is  a  right  most  precious  to  all 
men.  The  hope  of  becoming  absolute  owner  of  a  little  spot  of  earth, 
under  the  guardian  care  of  a  good  govemmenty  has  been  the  grand 
motive  for  emigration  to  this,  our  beloved  country,  from  its  first  settle- 
ment by  Europeans  to  the  present  time.  And,  even  now,  from  day  to 
day,  thousands  of  poor  people  may  be  seen,  still  going  on,  looking  for 
that  home  of  freedom  in  the  great  west. 

The  good  citizen  at  home  has  rights  and  liberties  with  which  none 
may  intermeddle,  and  which  not  even  the  government  itself  may  invade. 

Within  the  lines  which  bound  his  own  little  kingdom,  he  collects  all 
his  precious  things  and  the  dear  ones  of  his  heaol^  Outside  those  lines 
he  is  the  servant  of  society ;  but,  when  once  within  the  sacred  limits, 
society  becomes  like  a  wall  of  defense  about  him,  and  insures  to  him  the 
peaceful  enjoyment  of  whatever  good  things  God  may  have  given  him. 
Hence  it  is  that  no  department  of  scientific  industry  touches  more 
nearly  the  private  interests  of  men  than  that  which  defines  and  guards 

« 

the  boundaries  of  the  homestead. 

Our  subject  is  *'  Land  Surveying^  as  practiced  in  the  State  of  New 
Tork ;''  but  what  we  have  to  say  belongs  chiefly  to  the  country  and  not 
to  the  city.  The  purpose  of  land  surveying  is,  as  was  said  above,  to 
define  and  guard  the  boundaries  of  the  homestead.  The  approved 
method  of  describing  boundaries  is  by  '^  bearing  and  distance,"  the 
instruments  are  ^'  compass  and  chain,"  and  the  record  is  designed  to 
secure  and  preserve  boundary  lines  ^^forevery  The  labor  of  the  "  original " 
surveyor  was  chiefly  the  mathematical  problem,  and  the  mechanical 
work;  but  one  who  follows  him  in  these  times  must  exercise  also  the 
high  functions  of  the  judge.  He  must  often  decide  doubtful  questions, 
by  the  testimony  of  still  more  doubtful  witnesses,  and  by  a  careful 
consideration  of  probabilities.  He  must  be  a  practical  antiquarian,  and 
study  the  significance  of  old  moss  covered  marks  upon  trees  and  rotten 
stumps ;  or  he  must  find  the  very  hole  in  the  earth  where  the  stake  was 
driven,  which  has  not  been  seen  *'  within  the  memory  of  oi|r  fathers." 

The  mathematical  problem  has  in  it  the  theory  of  certainty,  but  the 
practical  problem  has  in  it  the  elements  of  a  very  sad  uncertainty.    8ad^ 
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I  say,  because  the  results  are  sad.  Friends  are  estranged  from  each 
other,  jealousy  and  hatred  separate  children  of  the  same,  once  happy, 
family ;  and  large  sums  of  money  are  annually  squandered  in  useless 
litigation. 

What  are  the  causes  of  this  uncertainty  in  ascertaining  and  finding 
the  limits  of  landed  property  ?  First,  our  fathers  trusted  in  the  compass, 
and  were  disappointed.  Survejiors,  in  former  times,  appear  to  have 
been  ignorant  of  the  fact^  that  the  needle  varies  firom  the  pole;  or,  if 
the  general  fact  was  known,  it  was  considered  of  slight  importance. 
But  the  magnetic  meridian  is  not,  and  probably,  in  most  parts  of  the 
State,  never  has  been  the  true  meridian.  When  the  record  says 
'^  North,"  the  owner  of  land  thinks  that  it  means  north;  but  the  sur- 
veyor knows,  or  ought  to  know,  that  it  means  no  such  thing,  and  never 
did  mean  any  such  thing.  And  right  here*the  business  of  debate  and 
conjecture  begins.  And  not  only  so,  but  the  position  of  the  needle  is 
constantly  changing;  the  year,  the  month,  and  the  hour  of  the  day, 
affect,  more  or  less,  its  position.  Nor  is  there  uniformity  in  its  move- 
ments. If,  then,  these  variations  be  unnoticed,  the  "original''  work 
must  be  imperfect,  and  the  records  much  less  valuable  for  later  times. 
Other  causes  of  imperfection  in  the  original  work,  are  loose  chaining, 
hilly  ground,  heavy  forests  covering  the  whole  country,  slight  attention 
to  leveling,  haste  in  the  work,  fifteen  miles  per  day,  and  no  reviews. 
So  it  came  to  pass  that  the  records,  in  many  cases,  never  did  represent, 
with  any  tolerable  degree  of  exactness,  the  lines  as  they  were  marked 
in  the  field. 

But  again,  at  this  distance  of  time,  a  still  more  fruitful  source  of 
uncertainty  is  the  perishable  nature  of  the  monumeats.  Stakes  at  the 
corners  of  lots,  with  teferences  to  trees  standing  near,  blazed  and 
numbered,  were  the  most  common  monuments.  The  stakes  are  neg 
lected  and  lost,  the  trees  are.  cut  down  or  perish  by  natural  decay*,  and 
nothing  permanent  has  taken  their  place.  But,  again,  those  trees,  which 
were  called  comer-trees,  were  seldom  found  exactly  at  the  comers,  bat 
their  distance  and  bearing  from  the  corner  were  set  down  in  the  field- 
book;  and  surveys  innumerable  have  been  made  without  reference  to 
those  field-notes;  and  quite  often  the  trees  themselves  are  taken  for 
corners;  and,  in  fact,  are  so  called  in  very  many  old  deeds.  And  this  has 
brought  the  work  into  great  confusion.  Also,  for  large  tracts  of  country, 
the  field-notes  are  destroyed  or  lost.  In  later  times,  comers  of  build- 
ings have  been  used  for  reference;  and  these  soon  disappear.  Bridges 
have  been  referred  to,  and  these  have  been  washed  away  by  the  floods. 
Thus  the  "  original "  evidences  are  rapidly  disappearing. 

In  country  places  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  make  the  center 
of  some  public  road  the  boundary  line  of  the  farm  or  lot.    Some  of 
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these  roads  were  located  upon  the  '^  original  '^  lot  lines,  but  in  the  hilly 
portion  of  the  State  this  could  not  well  be  done.  Examining  the  records 
of  these  roads,  we  find  that  they  are  of  very  little  value.  In  general, 
one  "  starting  point "  is  loosely  described,  and  after  that  only  "  bearing 
and  distance  "  are  given,  through  the  turns  and  windings  of  a  long  road 
to  the  end,  and  there  is  no  particular  description  of  the  terminus. 
Have  patience  while  we  present  a  few  examples.  Take  notice  with 
what  precision  the  '^  starting  points  "  are  described,  and  observe  the 
nature  of  the  monuments.  Our  examples  are  taken  from  Road  Book 
No.  2  of  the  town  of  Lenox;  but  examples  of  the  same  sort  may  be 
found  everywhere  in  the  State. 

Ex.  1.  —  Survey  of  a  road  '^  commencing  in  the  center  of  the  road 
one  chain  thirty-one  links  north  of  Beebe's  bridge,  so-called.^'  Your 
effort  to  find  that  point  will  be  guess  work.  Then  we  have  eleven 
courses  described  by  "  bearing  and  distance,^'  fifty-six  chains,  eighty-six 
links.  Two  stakes  only  are  mentioned,  but  as  these  are  now  more  than 
forty  years  old  and  stood  in  the  center  of  the  road,  there  is  no  proba- 
bility that  they  could  now  be  found. 

Ex.  2.  —  Alteration  of  a  road  ''  beginning  at  a  point  in  the  center  of 
the  old  road  near  a  beech  tree."  Then  eight  courses  are  given  with 
their  bearings  and  distances,  fifty -eight  chains  seventy-four  links,  to  the 
center  of  Cowaselon  creek  road.     No  other  points  are  described. 

Ex.  3.  —  Cowaselon  creek  road,  so-called,  "beginning  at  a  point  in 
the  center  of  a  bridge  over  Cowaselon  creek,"  thence  running,  etc., 
thirteen  courses,  seventy-six  chains,  twenty-five  links,  to  where  said  road 
is  intersected  by  a  road  from  Lenox  furnace." 

Ex.  4.  —  A  road  ordered  by  three  judges  of  the  court  of  Common 
Pleas  on  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  road  commissioners,  "  begin- 
ning at  N.  S.  Roberts'  soutl^i  line  near  the  house  now  occupied  by  David 
Hubbard;  thence  north  twenty-eight  degrees  twenty  minutes,  east  100 
chains  to  a  stake  stuck  in  the  ground  in  the  middle  of  the  old  traveled 
road,  near  the  house  of  Abial  Fuller." 

Ex.  6.  —  A  road  ordered  by  the  same  judges,  "  beginning  at  the  south 
end  of  said  bridge,  thence  running,"  etc. 

Ex.  6.  —  Road  from  Lee's  bridge,  so  called,  on  the  line  between  Sulli- 
van and  Lenox,  to  the  east  line  of  Lee's  farm,  "  beginning  at  north  two 
degrees  thirty  minutes,  east  1.75  from  the  said  bridge,  thence,"  etc. 
We  might  ask  from  what  point  of  the  bridge  ?  but  probably  that  bridge 
has  disappeared  long  ago. 

Ex.  7.  —  Survey  of  a  road  running  along  the  canal  from  Canastota  to 
Quality  Hill,  "  beginning  at  a  point  in  the  center  of  the  road  leading  to 
New  Boston,  one  chain  five  links,  thence,"  etc.,  twenty-three  courses  by 
compass  107.17  chains.     No  other  point  is  mentioned  at  alL 
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Bx.  8.  —  ^'Beginning  at  a  stake  in  the  center  of  an  old  road  in  front 
of  John  Belden's  house.** 

Ex.  9.  —  ^'  Beginning  at  a  stake  in  the  center  of  said  road,  thirty  or 
forty  rods  south  of  the  turnpike,  thence,"  etc. 

Ex.  10.  — ''  Beginning  at  a  point  in  the  center  of  a  road  leading  from 
the  Oneida  bridge  to  Stockbridge,  north-east  of  Terrie's  bam.** 

Ex.  11.  —  '^Beginning  at  a  white  oak  stump  in  said  road,  near  the 
house  of  N.  Clark." 

Ex.  12.  —  "Beginning  at  a  point  in  the  center  of  the  turnpike,  thir- 
teen rods  west  of  the  Oneida  bridge,"  etc. 

Ex.  13.  —  "Beginning  at  a  stake  at  a  comer  of  a  log  bam  of  Mr. 
Eddy,"  etc. 

Ex.  14.  —  "  Beginning  at  a  stake  one  chain,  fifty  links  north  of  Quality 
Hill  bridge,  so  called,"  etc. 

It  is  evident  that  a  surveyor  in  retracing  these  lines  must  depend 
upon  traditional  testimony,  and  the  position  of  fences  as  he  finds  them; 
he  can  make  but  very  little  use  of  the  records.  I  am  assured  that  these 
examples  represent,  fairly  enough,  the  records  of  other  towns  all  OYer 
the  State. 

Among  the  causes  of  uncertainty  and  confusion,  we  ought  to  men- 
tion, also,  the  insufficiency  of  the  descriptions  given  in  deeds  of  convey- 
ance. The  case  is  bad  enough  when  the  full  description  furnished  by  a 
surveyor  is  copied  in  the  deed;  but  thousands  of  deeds  are  made  out 
and  recorded,  from  which  the  surveyor's  notes  are  altogether  omitted. 
The  lot  is  bounded  as  a  cMld  learns  geography,  by  mentioning  whose 
land  lies  adjacent  to  it  on  all  sides.  In  many  cases,  also,  where  some 
new  lines  are  described,  old  compass  bearings  are  copied  for  a  part  of 
the  description,  and  new  bearings  are  given  for  the  new  lines^  so  that 
harmony  is  impossible. 

Perhaps  you  are  alread3r  weary  of  these  uncertainties;  but  many 
before  yon,  both  surveyors  and  landowners,  have  been  made  weary  try- 
ing again  and  again  to  establish  a  line,  spending  upon  lawyers  and 
courts  more  than  ten  times  the  value  of  the  land  in  dispute,  and  finally 
leaving  to  their  children  an  estate  as  undefined  as  that  which  they  them- 
selves possessed. 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  this  part  of  the  subject.  Many  mis- 
takes are  made  in  the  instruments  of  conveyance,  arising  from  the 
ignorance  of  those  who  assume  to  do  that  kind  of  work.  We  find  in 
the  cities  men  who  make  this  business  a  specialty ;  but  in  the  country 
every  magistrate,  every  lawyer,  almost  every  notary,  undertakes  to  fill 
out  deeds  of  conveyance.  It  would  seem  that  a  man  who  is  not  able  to 
plot  a  field,  ought  not  to  be  authorized  to  make  out  these  important 
papers.     Tet  many  do  this  work  who  could  not  discover  a  mistake  soch 
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as  north-east  written  for  north-west,  or  three  chains  for  thirteen  chains. 
Also  many  a  man  who  calls  himself  a  surveyor,  is  bat  poorly  qualified 
for  his  work. 

We  turn  now  to  the  other  side  of  this  discussion,  and  ask  what  reme- 
dies can  be  found  for  this  unhappy  condition  of  things  ?  In  answer  to 
this  question,  we  mention  first,  that  which  was  suggested  by  our  last 
preceding  remark.  No  man  should  be  permitted  to  practice  surveying 
till  his  qualifications  have  been  examined  and  approved  by  competent 
authority. 

Again,  we  think  that  questions  relating  to  boundary  lines  might  better 
be  examined  and  decided  by  a  competent  surveyor  in  the  field,  than  to 
consume,  as  they  now  do,  the  time  of  the  courts.  A  man  should  be  put 
in  charge  of  a  certain  district  or  territory,  who  should  make  himself 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  his  ground,  and  should  be  himself  the  court 
to  examine  and  to  decide  on  the  spot,  all  questions  of  boundaries  within 
his  district.  Perhaps  in  case  the  value  in  dispute  should  exceed  a  cer- 
tain limit,  an  appeal  might  be  allowed  to  a  similar  officer  who  should 
have  jurisdiction  in  such  matters  throughout  the  State.  Why  should 
not  a  good  surveyor,  on  the  ground,  be  as  likely  to  judge  rightly,  as  a 
man  who  has  had  but  little  practical  acquaintance  with  these  matters, 
whose  time  is  chiefiy  occupied  with  very  different  business  and  who 
mast  depend,  after  all,  upon  the  testimony  of  this  same  surveyor  for  his 
judgment  in  the  case  ? 

It  is  evident  that  the  sovereign  authority  of  the  State  must  be  put  in 
action  to  reform  and  systematize  this  whole  business.  The  State  must 
furnish  a  system  of  peroianent  monuments;  must  establish  a  scientific 
method  of  surveying;  must  appoint  its  officers  to  do  the  work;  and 
must  see  to  it  that  conveyances,  when  recoided,  shall  clearly  describe 
the  property  to  be  conveyed. 

Let  fifty  years  more  pass  away  and  how  few  will  remain  of  all  the 
landmarks  now  in  existence  in  the  State !  The  work  of  examination 
and  of  erecting  permanent  monuments,  should  be  commenced  without 
delay. 

I  have  thus  far  said  nothing  regarding  the  total  lack  of  system  in 
making  out  the  original  divisions  of  land  in  this  State.  No  recogni- 
tion of  meridians  or  parallels;  lines  in  every  conceivable  direction;  lots 
of  every  possible  size  and  form ;  each  man  for  himself  who  could  obtain 
a  '*  grant "  from  the  '^  States-General  of  Holland  "  or  from  the  English 
king  or  from  the  aboriginal  chieftains.  And  it  seems  that  from  the 
beginning  to  this  day,  it  has  been  every  man  for  himself.  There  is 
very  little  of  law  to  regulate  the  business. 

This  is  a  subject  which  may  properly  be  made  a  topic  of  special 
inquiry  and  examination  by  this  Convocation.    It  has  been  my  purpose 
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in  this  paper,  not  to  make  a  thorough  dbcnssion  of  the  present  condi- 
tion,  nor  to  present  my  views  of  what  ought  to  be  done  as  if  they  were 
matured  and  perfected,  but  only  to  awaken  attention  and  to  provoke 
investigation.  We  hear  continually  the  cry  for  "  investigation "  and 
"  reform.'*  Now  let  us  "  investigate  and  reform  ^  this  business  of 
''Land  Surveying  in  the  State  of  New  York."  Let  us  first  find  out 
''  what  ought  to  be  done,"  and,  secondly,  ask  for  such  legislation  as  will 
effectively  accomplish  the  work. 

Albany,  July  12, 1876. 

Yesterday  I  called  at  the  office  of  the  city  surveyor  of  the  city  of 
Albany,  and  was  very  politely  permitted  to  see  the  kind  of  work  done 
there.  It  appears  on  examination  that  the  history  of  unsystematic  and 
uncertain  work  of  the  original  surveys  which  I  had  given  as  applicable 
only  to  the  country  places,  is  equally  applicable  to  the  city;  crooked- 
ness and  irregularity  being  the  rule.  I  also  called  at  the  office  of  the 
Surveyor-General  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  here  again  was  very 
much  gratified  by  the  politeness  with  which  the  ancient ''  Van  Bensse- 
/a6r"  received  me  »and  allowed  me  to  examine  the  bound  volumes  of 
Meld  Notes  left  by  the  old  surveyors.  I  was  impressed  with  two  con- 
siderations. First,  that  honor  is  due  to  those  men  who  first  surveyed 
and  described  these  lands ;  their  work  was  done  quite  well  for  their 
times;  but,  secondly,  this  brief  examination  of  the  old  books  added 
intensity  and  emphasis  to  the  remarks  presented  in  this  paper,  as  to  the 
perishable  nature  of  the  monuments  and  the  necessity  of  moving  imme- 
diately for  a  more  thoroughly  scientific  and  permanent  system. 

A.  W. 
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MILITARY  DRILL  IN  ACADEMIES. 


By  Colonel  Chablbb  J.  Wbight,  A.  M.,  of  Peekskill  Academy. 


The  Baoceas  of  the  drill  and  diBcipline  established  at  West  Point  in 
developing  the  physique  of  its  students,  and  the  belief  that  the  same 
methods  might  with  advantage  be  introduced  into  schools  not  aiming  to 
educate  officers  for  the  army,  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  semi- 
military  schools  of  the  country.  Many  of  these  have  been  established  by 
graduates  of  West  Point ;  some  have  been  very  successful,  others  have 
proved  total  failures.  I  shall  endeavor  to  discuss  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  drill  in  our  schools,  the  extent  to  which  it  jnay  be 
introduced,  and  the  manner  of  introduction ;  the  causes  of  success  and 
failure. 

The  art  of  war  has,  perhaps,  received  more  attention  from  mankind 
than  all  other  arts  combined;  the  civilized,  the  half  civilized,  the  savage 
have  alike  desired  to  excel  The  savage  places  hifaxself  under  severe 
training  that  he  may  be  a  great  warrior.  The  polished  Greek  gives  his 
best  genius  to  perfecting  a  system  of  military  drill  and  organization, 
and  with  the  wonderful  result  that  the  world  is  conquered.  Among 
the  nations  of  to-day  no  less  attention  is  given  to  this  art.  Indeed, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  time  and  thought  that  have  been  given 
to  it,  we  may  well  believe  that  it  is  brought  nearer  to  perfection 
than  any  other  art  and  that  no  better  means  can  be  devised  to  make 
men  (or  boys)  strong,  courageous,  firm,  obedient — for  this  is  what  mili- 
tary art  should  accomplish.  Skill  in  arms  is  of  minor  importance;  it 
was  not  the  spear  that  gave  the  Greek  viotory ;  it  was  not  the  sword 
that  made  Rome  master  of  the  world ;  it  was  not  the  needle  gun  and 
breech  loading  cannon  that  carried  the  Prussians  to  Paris;  but  it  ^as 
strong,  courageous  firm,  obedient  men,  or,  in  other  words,  men  skilled  in 
the  art  of  war.  * 

We  wish  to  know  how  best  to  discipline  our  boys  to  make  them 
strong,  obedient,  high-minded.  Is  it  not  worth  our  while  to  see  if  we 
cannot  avail  ourselves  of  the  knowledge  which  the  whole  world  has 
been  accumulating  on  this  very  subjept  ?  That  in  education  we  think 
too  much  of  the  mind,  too  little  of  the  body,  and  forget  that  the  mind 
is  dependent  upon  the  body,  is  generally  acknowledged.  Teachers  are 
apt  to  think  their  work  quite  complete  when  they  have  given  the  mind 
its  nourishment. 
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The  introdaction  of  military  drill  into  a  school  at  once  correcta  this 
fault  and  gives  a  perfect  system  of  light  gymnastics.  The  musket  is 
better  than  the  wands,  the  dumb-bells,  or  the  Indian  clubs,  as  a  means 
of  gymnastic  training ;  and  the  manual  of  arms  is,  it  appears  to  me, 
the  best  series  of  motion  possible  to  expand  the  chest,  and  to  strengthen 
the  muscles  of  the  arms,  hands,  chest  and  back.  I  have  taught  Dio 
Lewis'  gymnastics,  but  for  boys  I  do  not  think  they  compare  with  the 
manual  of  arms.  For  the  lower  extremities  ample  exercise  is  afforded 
by  the  facings  and  marching  in  quick  and  double  time.  Again,  what 
an  advantage  that,  if  the  day  be  pleasant,  a  few  words  of  command 
bring  you  into  the  open  air  and  bright  sunshine,  with  a  system  of  drill 
just  suited  to  the  open  field.  The  sedentary  laver  of  books  is  by  this 
exercise  taken  out  into  the  air  and  sunshine  every  day;  his  back,  which 
is  half  doubled  up,  is  strengthened;  his  slow  motion  is  made  prompt) 
and  after  half  an  hour's  drill  he  goes  into  school  with  his  chest  a  half- 
inch  larger  around.    I  have  seen  it  work  just  that  way. 

It  may  truly  be  urged  as  an  objection  to  military  drills  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  to  be  taught,  and  that  an  experienced  instructor  is  required; 
that  arms  and  accoutrements  are  difficult  to  take  care  of,  and  most  be 
properly  handled;  that  they  add  materially  to  the  care  and  responsibility 
of  the  principal;  that  the  presence  of  guns  requires  powder,  which  is,  in 
every  way,  objectionable.  In  answer  to  these  objections,  I  would  eay 
that,  with  a  competent  drill-master,  all  the  difficulties  disappear;  the 
boys  soon  take  pride  in  their  muskets;  suitable  racks  are  easily  provided 
for  guns  and  belts.  (I  have  always  found  it  best  not  to  allow  cadets  to 
retain  charge  of  their  own  guns,  but  to  have  a  rack  provided  in  which 
all  guns  should  be  kept.)  Ammunition  occasions  no  trouble,  for  if  a 
school  be  armed  with  muzsle-loading  rifles,  it  will  be  best  to  provide 
one  breech-loader  for  target  excursions,  which,  with  its  ammunition,  can 
be  handled  without  the  least  danger. 

To  obtain  arms  application  should  be  made  to  the  Adjutant-General 
of  the  State.  Unfortunately,  our  Empire  State  has  made  no  provision 
for  furnishing  arms  to  the  school  In  Pennsylvania,  or  Connecticut,  in 
fact  in  almost  any  other  of  the  States,  schools  can  easily  obtain  arms. 
And  so  it  should  be,  for  how  can  we  easier  prepare  for  the  possible  con- 
tingency of  war  ?  On  Oovernor's  island  is  a  long  building  filled  with  cases 
of  guns,  over  a  million  stand,  the  ordnance  officer  in  charge  told  me;  and 
he  remarked  that  they  would  be  better  to  be  carefully  used  than  idle. 
Yet  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a  school,  desiring  to  introduce  drill,  to 
procure  arms.  This  is  all  wrong.  Since  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  large 
number  of  guns  on  hand  it  is  as  well,  yes,  better,  to  have  them  in  the 
hands  of  our  young  men  than  idle,  perhaps  rusting  in  magazines.  The  • 
Inspectoi^General  should  visit  our  schools  and  see  that  the  arms  are  in 
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perfect  order.  It  would  be  just  to  withdraw  them  from  a  school  where 
they  were  neglected,  but  it  is  not  good  policy  to  refuse  to  arm  our 
school-boys ;  it  will  not  be  long  before  we  shall  rely  upon  them  for  our 
volunteer  army. 

But  little  time  is  required  to  accomplish  the  good  work  of  disciplin- 
ing and  training  boys..  Thirty  minutes  each  school-day  will  soon  bring  a 
school  into  excellent  discipline,  and  enable  them  to  accomplish  the  school 
of  the  soldier,  of  the  company  and  of  the  battalion,  and  the  skirmish  drill 
of  infantry  tactics.  The  drill  should,  if  possible,  be  daily,  or  at  least, 
three  times  a  week ;  and  as  very  strict  attention  is  required,  the  drill 
should  be  short.  It  should  be  brisk,  sharp,  wide-awake,  and  soon  over. 
It  should  come  in  school-hours,^  not  in  play  time.  I  think  this  is  a  very 
important  point  on  which  the  popularity  of  the  exercise  depends.  The 
best  time  is  the  middle  of  the  long  session  —  say  at  10.30  a.  m.  It  then 
answers  a  double  purpose.  It  gives  the  requisite  physical  training,  and 
it  breaks  up  the  long  session  by  a  rest  from  books,  and  a  taste  of  the 
fresh  air.  The  boys  return  to  their  books  with  eyes  sparkling  and 
cheeks  rosy.  The  veriest  sluggard  in  the  school  returns  from  drill 
feeling  '^first-rate."  Two  minutes  is  ample  time,  after  a  little  train- 
ing, to  go  from  class-rooms  to  drill-room,  to  take  arms  and  prepare 
for  drill.  Two  minutes  will  return  boys  from  drill  to  class-rooms, 
though  an'  intermission  of  five  minutes  should  be  given  after  drill.  I 
believe  boys  will  do  more  work,  mental  work,  between  9  and  12  o'clock, 
with  thirty  minutes  for  drill,  than  without  it.  I  think  the  time  not  only 
is  not  lost  to  study,  but  is  an  actual  gain. 

To  give  arms  in  two  minutes  requires  organization  and  discipline. 
The  boys  must  be  formed  into  companies,  with  wide-awake  officers,  and 
the  utmost  good  order  and  attention  to  business  must  be  insisted  upon. 
In  this,  as  in  every  part  of  the  drill,  much  depends  upon  selecting 
good  officers ;  and  the  only  certain  way  to  accomplish  this  is  by  com- 
petitive examinations.  Such  an  examination  is  easily  managed.  All 
entering  the  examination  are  required  to  write  out,  in  detail,  with  com- 
mands, such  movements  as  you  direct.  An  examinatipn  of  the  papers 
quickly  reveals  the  best.  As  all  are  examined  at  the  same  time,  and 
upon  the  same  questions,  a  just  and  judicious  choice  is  almost  certain. 
To  secure  strict  attention  on  drill,  I  have  devised  no  better  plan  than 
this,  for  it  is  so^  evident  jthat  only  those  cadets  who  give  the  closest 
attention  to  commands  and  methods,  can  hope  for  promotion. 

In  many  of  our  military  schools,  drill  is  discontinued  in  the  winter; 
this  I  think  a  mistake  in  every  way;  regular  exercise  is  then  most 
needed  and  most  valuable,  the  bracing  air  makes  it  easy  to  secure  that 
vivacity  of  movement  that  gives  such  a  charm  to  the  manual  of  arms, 

40 
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well  executed. ,  Before  a  suitable  drill  hall  was  provided,  I  ufled  a 
passage-way  for  winter  drill  and  found  little  difficulty  in  interesting  the 
boys,  even  there,  in  the  management  of  the  musket. 

Target  shooting  is  another  omission.  It  is  so  easy,  so  entirely  safe, 
that  no  school  professing  to  give  instruction  in  arms  should  neglect  to 
make  its  cadets  familiar  with  the  practical  use  of  the  rifle.  Select  a 
field  where  the  target,  which  should  be  thirty  inches  in  diameter,  will 
have  a  hill  or  high  bank  behind  it,  measure  off  1 00  yards  and  place  the 
rest.  Place  the  rifle  to  be  used  (which  should  be  a  good  breech 
loader)  in  the  hands  of  a  reliable  officer.  Place  in  a  safe  position,  near 
the  target,  a  carefnl  person  to  mark  the  shots;  let  each  cadet  fire  three 
shots,  and  mark  the  target  after  each  cadet  has  fired.  No  difficulty  has 
ever  attended  the  target  practice  at  Peekskill,  and  of  all  the  prizes 
awarded  no  one  is  more  eagerly  contended  for  than  ''best  shot" 

I  will  not  enlarge  upon  the  advantage  to  the  State  of  having  its  sons 
trained  to  arms,  but  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  this  most  important 
fact  that  drill  does  not  in  the  least  interfere  with  ordinary  school  work, 
but  is  an  actual  assistance.  At  Peekskill  those  boys  who  do  not  djill 
(for  drill  is  optional  with  day  boys)  and  who  therefore  give  that  time 
to  study,  as  is  required,  make  a  lower  average  standing  than  those  in 
the  cadet  corps.    The  boys  who  drill  usually  carry  off  the  literary  prizes. 
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VOLUNTARYISM  IN  HIGHER  EDUCATION. 


By  Mabtxn  B.  Ain>EB80N,  LL.  D., 
President  of  the  UniyeTsity  of  Rochester. 


The  early  Christians  fonnd  education  imbedded  in  heathenism.  As 
the  State  religion  was  heathen,  they  were,  of  necessity,  obliged  to 
establish  schools  for  their  children,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  being 
positively  instructed  in  the  principles  olf  a  false  religion.  Hence  Chris- 
tian schools,  supported  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  Christian 
population,  grew  up  side  by  side  with  Christian  churches  and  charitable 
institutions  similarly  maintained.  When  Christianity  became  the 
religion  of  the  State,  the  State  assumed  the  care  of  schools,  together 
with  the  care  and  support  of  churches.  Education  became  a  constituent 
part  of  the  general  church  establishment.  Though  funds  for  the  sup- 
port of  churches,  hospitals  and  schools  were  Very  largely  contributed  by 
private  individuals,  these  institutions,  and  especially  the  schools,  were 
always  under  the  control  of  the  church  established  by  law.  At  the 
Reformation,  the  school  system  became  a  part  of  the  church  establish- 
ment, under  the  control  of  the  authorities  of  the  parish,  and  the  inter- 
mediate schools  and  universities  were,  in  various  modes,  brought  under 
the  control  of  the  State  and  church  united. 

When  the  North  American  colonies  were  settled,  the  State  church 
system  was  adopted  as  a  matter  of  course.  What  are  now  common 
schools  were  then  substantially  parish  schools,  the  minister  of  the  estab- 
lishment having  a  predominant  influence  in  their  administration.  Acade- 
mies and  colleges  were  organized  on  a  similar  principle.  They  were  put 
under  the  control  of  persons  connected  with  the  established  church,  and 
became  an  essential  part  of  its  means  of  influence  and  control  over  the 
public  mind.  They  were  supported  partly  by  taxation  and  partly  by 
voluntary  gifts  from  charitable  persons. 

When  religious  equality  was  introduced,  and  the  church  establishment 
set  aside,  the  educational  system  was  at  first  but  little  affected  by  the 
change.  The  academies  and  colleges,  which  had  been  founded  by  general 
taxation,  were  left  in  the  hands  of  the  denomination  that  had  originally 
formed  the  established  church,  while  the  State  gradually  withdrew  its 
fostering  care.  As  new  colleges  and  academies  were  established  from 
time  to  time,  occasional  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  new  insti- 
tutions were  made  by  the  State ;  but  no  settled  line  of  policy  was  marked 
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oat,  and  these  appropriations  were  dependent  upon  the  accidental  com- 
position of  the  Legislatures.  In  the  common  schools  the  teachmg  of 
church  catechisms  was  gradually  laid  aside,  and  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures  at  the  opening  of  the  school,  either  with  or  without  prajer, 
was  all  that  survived  of  the  distinctive  denominational  teaching  that 
originally  permeated  the  instruction. 

With  the  overthrow  of  church  establishments  in  the  States,  after  the 
Revolution,  colleges  and  academies  were  mainly  left  to  the  voluntary 
support  of  philanthropic  men ;  while,  by  common  consent,  the  care  and 
maintenance  of  the  common  school  was  assumed  by  most  of  the  States 
as  absolutely  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  civil  order  under  a 
system  of  universal  suffrage. 

By  degrees,  objections  were  made  to  the  religious  instruction  still 
retained  in  the  common  schools.  It  was  claimed  that  they  were  sup- 
ported by  taxation,  and  that  persons  of  every  phase  of  belief,  or  dis- 
belief, had  equal  rights  in  the  control  of  their  administration.  This 
claim  is  clearly  gaining  acceptance,  and  now,  for  good  or  for  evil — I 
do  not  say  which  —  the  common  school  supported  by  the  State  tends, 
like  the  State,  to  become  secularized  so  far,  at  least,  as  is  possible  in  a 
country  whose  institutions,  laws  and  literature,  are  saturated  with 
Christianity. 

Two  POSTULATBS  AKD  WHAT  THEY  ImPLY. 

Two  postulates  are  now  gaining,  or  have  gained,  acceptance  among 
the  great  majority  of  our  people.  One  is  that  the  common  school,  sup- 
ported by  taxation,  is  necessary  to  the  well-being  and  permanence  of 
the  State.  The  other  is  that,  tax-payers  having  common  rights,  these 
schools  should  be  so  administered  as  to  do  no  injustice  to  the  religions 
convictions  of  any  citizen.  The  duty  of  the  State  to  furnish  an  intel- 
lectual and  moral  education  in  the  common  .school  is  accepted  on  the 
ground  of  self-preservation,  As,  by  common  consent^  the  giving  of 
religious  instii^uction  stands  outside  of  the  functions  of  the  State,  it  fol- 
lows that  this  duty  &lls  upon  the  parent,  the  church  and  the  Sunday 
school,  under  the  natural  working  of  the  voluntary  principle.  It  being 
conceded  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  maintain  the  common  school, 
the  question  now  arises,  what  is  the  limit  within  which  the  State  may 

■ 

assume  to  educate?    We  answer: 

1.  As  the  common  school  is  supported  by  a  common  tax  upon  the 
body  of  the  people,  education  at  the  expense  of  the  State  should  be  car- 
ried only  so  far  as  the  great  body  of  the  tax-payers  can  make  it  avail- 
able for  their  children. 

2.  On  the  principle  of  self-preservation,  also,  the  State  cannot,  and 
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should  not,  provide  edacation  at  the  public  ezpenfle  beyond  that  which 
can  be  made  available  for  the  great  body  of  our  juvenile  population. 

3.  This  principle  would  justify  special  appropriations  for  the  training 
of  common-school  teachers  in  academies  and  normal  schools,  if  it  can 
be  shown  that  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  acting  through  institu- 
tions supported  on  the  voluntary  principle,  will  not  furnish  teachers  in 
sufficient  number  and  with  sufficient  education  to  meet  the  necessities  of 
the  case. 

4.  Hence,  professional  education  and  high  liberal  training  necessary 
for  the  professions  should  not  be  undertaken  by  the  State,  because  this 
education  is  for  the  benefit  of  but  a  very  small  and  special  class  of  the 
community,  and  can  also  be  better  provided  for  by  the  natural  action  of 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  This  principle  of  exclusion  from  State 
support  will  apply  to  special  schools  for  the  training  of  farmers,  mechan- 
ics and  engineers  just  as  really  as  to  institutions  for  the  training  of 
lawyers,  physicians  and  clergymen.  This  principle  also  renders  it  illegiti- 
mate for  the  State  to  provide  a  general  liberal  education,  at  the  public 
expense,  for  officers  of  the  army  and  navy.  The  law  of  necessity, 
which  justifies  the  support  of  schools  for  strictly  professional  training, 
such  as  those  at  West  Point  and  Annapolis,  does  not  justify  the  State 
in  giving  to  their  pupils  such  general  culture  as  is  merely  preliminary 
to  the  study  of  the  profession  of  arms.  Competitive  examinations 
among  the  graduates  of  our  colleges  and  scientific  schools  would  fur- 
nish a  superabundance  of  candidates  for  the  army  and  navy,  who  would 
have  sufficient  discipline  and  acquirements  to  enter  at  once  upon  those 
studies  that  strictly  belong  to  the  military  or  naval  profession.  Two 
years'  training  of  such  men  thus  selected  would  give  us  officers  for  the 
army  and  navy  of  broader  culture  and  higher  professional  attainment 
than  can  be  secured  under  the  present  system. 

5.  The  State  —  as  an  organization  with  powers  limited  mainly  to  the 
protection  of  life,  property  and  personal  liberty  —  may  not  undertake 
to  teach  what  belongs  to  the  domain  of  conscience.  In  so  doing,  it 
transcends  it^  legitimate  sphere.  High  education  cannot  be  adequately 
conducted  without  the  dbcussion,  in  the  way  of  acceptance  or  denial, 
of  God,  the  soul,  the  objective  sanctions  of  morality,  and  all  the  forces 
which  bind  a  man  to  God.  As  this  high  education,  in  order  to  be 
scientific  and  thorough,  is  conversant  with  the  sphere  of  topics  which 
involve  religious  and  moral  principles,  it  should  be  referred,  like  religious 
beliefs  and  modes  of  worship,  to  the  action  of  the  voluntary  principle. 
This  would  exclude  from  the  charge  of  the  State,  except  for  giving  the 
power  to  hold  corporate  property  and  confer  degrees,  all  collegiate  and 
professional  education. 
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High  Education  —  How  it  Shall  bb  Providbd. 

Upon  whom,  then,  does  the  duty  of  providing  for  high  education  rest  ? 
Usage  and  common  sense  have,  in  our  own  country,  answered  the  ques- 
tion: Upon  individual  and  corporate  benevolence,  acting  under  the 
general  laws  of  the  State,  which  define  the  limits  and  powers  of  religious 
and  benevolent  organizations  generally. 

In  accordance  with  the  principles  thus  laid  down,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  voluntary  principle,  as  applied  to  the  support  of  religion,  includes 
the  exposition  and  application  of  the  moral  and  religious  bearing  of 
all  the  great  modes  in  which  theists  claim  that  God  has  revealed  Him- 
self to  man.    We  believe  that  God  has  revealed  Himself : 

1.  In  the  constitution  and  course  of  the  material  universe. 

2.  In  the  existence  and  organization  of  the  human  mind  and  the  hnmaa 
conscience. 

3.  In  those  special  social  laws,  common  to  man,  which  underlie .  the 
State,  and  determine  and  limit  the  action  of  men  in  providing  for  the 
protection  of  life,  liberty  and  property  in  human  societies. 

4.  In  those  supplemental  moral  and  religious  revelations  made  to  man, 
as  a  responsible  being,  to  prepare  him  for  a  pure  and  holy  life  here  and 
hereafter. 

Now,  no  one  of  these  modes  in  which  we  assume  God  to  have  revealed 
himself  to  man,  can  be  scientifically  discussed  without  touching  vitally 
the  question  of  the  being  and  the  nature  of  God  —  the  existence  and 
laws  of  the  soul  —  the  origin  of  moral  distinctions  — the  right  of  the 
State  to  punish  —  the  grounds  of  the  rightful  authority  over  men  of 
civil,  criminal,  constitutional  and  international  law.  This  holds  true 
regarding  educators  who,  like  Vogt  and  BUchner,  dogmatically  deny 
the  existence  of  God,  or  who,  like  Spencer  and  Gomte,  deny  the  possi- 
bility, even  if  a  personal  God  exists,  of  his  revealing  Himself  to  man. 
The  ideas  of  God,  the  soul  and  the  sanctions  of  moral  law,  are  too 
deeply  rooted  in  all  forms  of  human  thought  to  be  ignored.  The 
instant  we  pass  from  the  elements  of  knowledge,  mechanically  accepted 
on  authority,  to  the  causes,  reasons  and  underlying  laws  of  thmgs— 
from  the  apprehension  of  mere  isolated  facts  to  the  grand  domain  of 
science,  we  must  accept  God,  the  soul,  and  the  moral  constitution  and 
government  of  man  and  the  universe  ;  or  deny  them. 

These  modes  of  revelation  —  as  we  have  designated  the  phenomena  of 
the  material  and  moral  universe  —  are  so  co-ordinated  in  the  relation  of 
means  and  ends,  causes  and  effects,  phenomena  and  laws,  that  they  are 
each  parts  of  one  great  system.  No  one  of  them  can  be  adequately 
understood  without  an  estimate  of  its  bearing  on  the  whole.  By  con- 
sequence, each  and  all  of  them  are  factore  in  all  sound  scientific  method, 
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and,  positively  or  negatively  considered,  enter,  as  necessary  and  con- 

stitnent  elements,  into  all  high  edacation. 

While  I  hold  that  the  elements  of  knowledge,  such  as  are  taught  in 

the  common  school,  may  be  taught  and  learned  without  serious  and 

scientific  discussion  of  these  points  of  controversy,  this  is  not  true  of 

the  subject-matter  of  high  education.'   These  questions  to-day  occupy 

a  larger  space  in  all  treatises  on  general  science  than  ever  before.     To 

illustrate  what  I  say  you  have  only  to  take  up  any  modern  treatise  on 

method,  or  any  treatise  on  fundamental  questions  in  general  scientific 

inquiry.     These  subjects  come  to  the  surface  in  any  thorough  discussion 

of  the  nature  of  the  certainty  which  results  firom  the  inductive  process 

—  in  the  discussion  of  the  origin  and  character  of  those  uniformities  to 

which  we  give  the  name  of  "  law"  in  physics  or  natural  history  —  in 

fixing  oar  conceptions  of  the  origin  of  force  —  in  settling  the  nature  of 

those  necessary  truths  that  lie  at  the  basis  of  the  science  of  quantity  — 

in  determining  the  ground  of  the  sacredness  of  contracts,  as  involved  in 

the  necessity  and  universality  of  moral  distinctions.    These  topics  are 

discussed  in  magazines,  newspapers,  and  works  of  fiction  even,  with  such 

boldness  and  freedom  that  the  teacher  who  fails  to  attack  them  must 

either  be  inexcusably  superficial    or    neglectful    of   his  professional 

obligations. 

Thb  Question  of  To-day. 

The  question  before  our  profession  to-day  is  this :  Shall  the  young  men 
of  the  future  be  trained  in  scientific  methods,  so  called,  which  assume  a 
godless  universe  and  deny  the  reality  of  all  distinction  between  mind 
and  matter ;  or  in  a  method  which  finds  an  infinite  mind  as  the  bottom 
thought  of  all  science  and  moral  law,  incarnated  in  all  history,  in  all 
jurisprudence,  and  in  every  form  of  social  order  ?  i 

The  obligation  to  furnish  on  these  subjects  instruction  which  shall  be 
sound  and  healthy,  rests  upon  our  higher  institutions  of  learning ;  and 
the  duty  cannot  be  discharged  with  the  highest  efficiency  and  freedom 
where  the  institution  is  entangled  by  obligations  to  respect  the  opinions 
or  prejudices  of  the  great  body  of  voters^  as  must  necessarily  be  the 
case  when  an  institution  depends  on  taxation  for  its  support,  or  has  been 
endowed  by  State  patronage.  This  is  no  question  of  mere  sectarian 
propagandism.  It  involves  the  inculcation  of  belief  in  an  objective 
moral  order  which  must  affect  the  whole  moral  cement  of  society,  the 
spirit  and  character  of  our  political  philosophy,  the  ethics  of  commerce, 
the  foundations  of  law.  I  make  no  charges  against  StatQ  institutions, 
and  the  able  and  right-minded  men  who  so  generally  control  them;  but, 
if  I  do  not  greatly  mistake,  they  will  find  more  and  more  difficulties  in 
the  discharge  of  those  obligations  which  are  imposed  upon  them  by  a 
due  regard  for  their  convictions  of  the  being  of  God  and  the  substantial 
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existence  of  the  human  soul.  Those  considerations  which  lead  to  the 
exclusion  of  religious  instruction  from  the  common  school  apply  with 
much  greater  force  to  institutions  for  high  education  Supported  and  con- 
trolled by  the  State*  Those  principles  of  our  government  which  deny 
to  the  State  the  right  or  the  duty  to  teach  or  to  control  religion  have  a 
broader  application  than  is  generally  admitted.  The  voluntary  system 
for  the  support  of  religion  not  only  excludes  the  State  from  the  mainte- 
nalice  of  forms  of  belief  or  worship,  but  also  from  the  maintenance  and 
administration  of  those  higher  forms  of  scientific  education  which  are 
necessarily  conversant  with  the  very  foundations  of  all  morality  and  aU 

religion. 

State  Pat bokagb. 

It  is  obvious  that,  if  the  State  undertakes  the  work  of  high  education 
at  all,  its  patronage  should  be  distributed  among  existing  institutions  on 
principles  which  shall  approach,  at  least,  proportion  and  fairness,  taking 
into  view  the  excellence  of  their  work  and  the  constituency  which  they 
represent.  But  since  the  State  has  withdrawn  its  support  from  colleges 
considered  as  a  part  of  the  State  church  system,  government  patronage 
has  been  distributed  with  little  or  no  regard  to  any  system  or  law. 
Land  grants  have  been  made  to  the  new  States  at  the  expense  of  the 
older.  While  the  older  States  have  borne  the  burdens  of  war  or  pur- 
chase attendant  upon  the  acquisition  of  the  public  lands,  the  general 
government  has  granted  to  these  States  comparatively  smaU  amounts  of 
the  land  thus  acquired.  Where  special  appropriations  have  been  made 
by  the  several  States,  they  have  been  distributed  with  little  or  no  regard 
to  the  service  that  institutions  have  rendered  to  the  cause  of  education, 
or  to  any  principle  of  fairness  or  proportion  whatever.  The  State,  or 
mHinicipaUties  under  the  sanction  of  the  State,  have  given  large  sums  to 
a  very  few  colleges  in  the  State  of  New  York,  while  others,  with  equal 
claims  in  every  particular,  have  been  entirely  neglected.  Some  have 
received  public  property  by  millions,  others  little  or  nothing.  Tbere 
has  been  a  gradual  approach,  of  late,  to  the  policy  of  withdraMring  State 
pal^ronage  from  higher  institutions  of  learning  altogether.  This  ten- 
dency has  been  due  to  a  vague  recognition  of  the  principle  that  high 
education  should,  like  religion,  be  left  to  the  control  of  the  voluntary 
principle.  If  this  principle  shall  be  thoroughly  adopted  by  the  general 
government,  it  will  preclude  any  future  appropriations  of  public  lands 
for  the  benefit  of  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  the  new  States  and 
Territories.  It  will  set  aside  the  project,  so  warmly  entertained  by 
many,  of  establishing,  at  the  public  expense,  a  great  national  university 
in  the  city  of  Washington.  In  fact,  the  discussions  that  have  arisen 
out  of  this  proposal  have  drawn  special  attention  to  the  whole  policy  oi 
establishing  and  maintaining  State  universities.      The  result  of  soch 
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discassions  can  hardly  be  doubtful  in  its  bearing  upon  the  establishment 
of  any  new  State  institutions. 

A  distinction  should  here  be  made  between  institutions  for  educa- 
tional purposes  and  appropriations  made  by  government  for  the  advance- 
ment of  science,  and  for  purposes  of  general  public  utility  —  such  as 
the  coast  survey,  the  geological  exploration  of  States,  and  scientific 
experiments  and  investigations  which  meet  a  public  and  universal  neces- 
sity, but  are  so  expensive  as  to  be  beyond  the  capacity  of  private 
individuals  or  institutions. 

Dangers  of  State  Institutions. 

A  popular  argument  in  favor  of  the  control  of  high  education  by  the 
State  is  drawn  from  the  great  number  of  colleges  established  on  the 
voluntary  principle,  and  the  alleged  imperfection  of  the  instruction 
which  they  impart  Regarding  this  objection,  we  have  to  remark  that 
there  is  something  besides  State  endowment  necessary  to  the  success  of 
an  institution  of  learning.  We  are  not  aware  that  the  institutions 
established  in  the  newer  States,  and  endowed  by  those  States  or  the 
general  government,  have  been  especially  conspicuous  for  their  services 
to  high  education,  either  with  reference  to  the  numbers  that  they  have 
educated  or  the  breadth  and  solidity  of  the  instruction  imparted.  The 
University  of  Michigan  is  generally  cited  as  an  example  of  the  success 
of  State  institutions,  in  contrast  with  those  founded  on  the  voluntary 
principle.  But  this  institution  is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  and 
stands  out  conspicuously  among  many  comparative  failures.  Every  one 
familiar  with  its  history  knows  that  its  early  growth  was  slow,  and  its 
very  existence  has  beea  brought  into  jeopardy  by  quarrels  over  its 
administration  by  parties,  sects  and  the  advocates  of  different  systems 
of  opinion. 

One  of  its  most  successful  presidents  informed  the  writer,  a  few  years 
since,  that  he  was  under  the  neqessity  of  spending  a  large  portion  of 
each  winter  in  attendance  on  the  Legislature,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting legislation  interfering  with  its  internal  working,  or  in  some  way 
inimical  to  its  interests.  Much  of  its  large  patronage  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  gives  professional  education  to  lawyers,  doctors,  miners  and 
engineers  gratuitously  at  the  public  expense.  This  course  cannot  be 
defended  upon  any  sound  principles  of  political  philosophy.  The  danger 
apprehended  from  State  interference  with  institutions  mainly  endowed 
by  public  funds  is  illustrated  in  the  different  attempts  that  have  been 
made,  by  constitutional  enactments,  to  exclude  the  State  of  New  York 
from  control  of  the  large  public  property  given  to  Cornell  University. 
The  immense  grant  made  to  Columbia  College  by  the  authority  of  the 
State  took  the  form  of  a  gift,  and  neither  the  State  nor  the  city  of  New 
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York  has  ever  been  represented,  as  such,  in  its  board  of  trustees.  Hence 
its  internal  administration  has  not  been  interfered  with  by  the  public 
authorities.  But  as  a  general  rule  throughout  our  country,  the  literary 
managers  of  State  institutions  have  been  in  a  state  of  chronic  trepidation 
lest  their  best  efforts  should  be  rendered  nugatory  by  the  caprices  of 
unintelligent  legislation*  We  see  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  would  be  any  more  successful  in  the  administration  of 
a  great  university  than  they  have  been  in  the  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  management  of  Indian  agencies,  or  the  freedmen's 
bureau. 

Looking  over  the  numerous  State  institutions  in  our  country,  we 
believe  that,  taking  them  as  a  whole,  they  show  no  better  educational 
results  than  those  colleges  that  have  owed  their  origin  to  the  voluntary 
principle.  It  is  obviously  impossible,  under  a  government  in  which 
religious  and  political  parties  make  themselves  felt  in  every  department, 
to  secure  instruction  as  broad,  as  free,  as  untrammeled  in  such  inslitations 
as  in  those  under  the  control  of  the  voluntary  principle.  Before  the  rebel- 
lion, moral  philosophy  could  not  have  been  taught  in  an  institution  con- 
trolled by  the  general  government ;  nor  could  a  political  philosophy 
founded  upon  the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  have 
been  taught ;  nor  could  the  doctrines  of  constitutional  law,  represented  by 
the  decisions  of  John  Marshall  and  Joseph  Story;  have  been  set  foith  and 
applied  in  their  integrity.  The  doctrines  of  political  economy  have,  for 
half  a  century,  entered  as  factors  into  every  presidential  election,  and  no 
scientific  economist  would  have  been  free  to  utter  his  own  convictions,  and 
to  impress  them  upon  his  students,  if  he  had  taught  under  governmental 
patronage.  Even  now,  the  means  of  reaching  a  sound  currency,  and  the 
propriety  of  a  protective  tariff,  enter  so  intimately  into  party  poUtics 
that  an  institution  supported  by  the  national  government  would  hardly 
find  itself  free  in  announcing  the  clearest  results  of  scientific  inquiry 
respecting  those  subjects.  The  restrictions  that  were  necessarily  imposed 
upon  the  discussion  of  moral,  political  and  economical  philosophy  at 
West  Point  and  Annapolis,  showed  their  results  to  every  thoughtful 
observer  at  the  beginning  of  the  late  war.  Nothing  is  clearer  than  the 
fact  that  government  control  over  institutions  of  higher  education  in 
Europe  has  been  constantly  made  use  of  to  secure  or  maintain  the 
ascendency  of  political  and  religious  parties.  Many  of  the  results 
which  we  deprecate  in  an  established  church  have  shown  themselves  in 
State  control  of  high  education. 

Sectarian  Collkges. 

I  am  aware  of  the  persistent  ridicule  —  not  to  say  misrepresentation  — 
which  has  been  expended  upon  what  the,  opponents  of  the  volantary 
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system  have  been  pleased  to  call  *^  sectarian  colleges.'^  They  forget  that 
there  may  be  a  sectarianism  of  skepticism  and  irreligion  as  positive  and 
as  bitter  as  any  that  exists  within  the  limits  of  religious  denominations. 
As  a  general  rale,  it  is  not  true  that  the  colleges  of  our  country  have 
been  used  as  instruments  for  propagating  the  tenets  of  religious  sects 
among  their  students.  Such  a  charge,  indiscriminately  made  against 
those  who  control  the  American  colleges  that  have  derived  their  main 
endowment  from  religious  denominations,  may  be  justly  designated  as 
slanderous.  No  man  acquainted  with  the  broad-minded,  liberal  and 
learned  men  who  have  the  control  of  these  so-called  ''  sectarian  "  insti- 
tutions can,  either  intelligently  or  honestly,  charge  them  with*  using 
their  positions  for  sectarian  purposes  in  any  legitimate  sense  of  the 
term.*  No  thoughtful  man  can  ignore  the  work  which  such  '^  sectarian 
colleges  "  as  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton,  Dartmouth,  Columbia  and  Brown 
have  done  for  the  tsountry.  These  have  all  been  predominantly  con- 
trolled by  some  denomination  of  Christians,  §nd  they  represent  to-day 
the  highest  type  of  our  intellectual  growth.  They  have  saved  us  from 
edacational  barbarism.  They  have  adopted  into  their  curriculum  every 
new  science  which  has  established  any  just  claim  to  recognition.  They 
have  been  nurseries  of  public  morality  and  of  an  exalted  patriotisuL 
They  have  given  tone  and  elevation  to  our  literature.  They  have  fur- 
nished an  education  distinctively  American  —  a  better  preparation  for 
American  public  life,  whether  political,  professional  or  mercantile,  than 
can  be  furnished  by  any  institutions  in  the  old  world,  however  broad 
and  comprehensive  their  courses  of  instruction  may  be.  They  furnish 
the  ideal  to-day  which  the  newer  institutions  of  the  country,  established' 
under  State  patronage,  are  painfully  and  laboriously  striving  to  realise. 

MoBB  Centralization. 

But  we  are  told  that  our  institutions  of  higher  learning  ought  to  be 
centralized.  We  answer:  A  country  like  ours,  in  which  local  self-gov- 
ernment so  predominates,  never  can,  and  never  should,  be  brought  under 
the  control  of  a  single  type  of  culture.  Our  country's  intellectual  life 
ought  not  to  be  shaped  from  any  State  or  intellectual  center.    Such  a 

*  With  reference  to  the  point  now  ander  discnwion,  Saperlntendent  Rnflher,  of  Virginia,  lays : 
I  ftm  penoaded,  after  carefhl  examination,  that  the  asefhlneee  and  popoUui^  of  a  coUege  are  not 
neoeiearily  diminished  becanoe  it  is  controUed  bj  a  particolar  denominational  inflaence.  If  prop- 
erly managed,  this  simply  secnres  an  earnest  and  peactful  religions  inflaence  over  yoong  men  under 
circomstances  in  which  it  is  specially  important  that  they  should  have  it.  Whilst,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  home  teaching  and  inflaence  in  religions  matters  may  be  sofflcient  for  children  whilst  going  to 
Khool  It  or  near  home,  and  whilst  on  the  other,  the  mature  yenng  man  who  goes  to  the  university 
^^1  be  trusted  to  keep  himself  under  wholesome  influences,  the  Immature  youth  who  goes  from 
horns  before  bis  habits  have  become  flrmly  established,  needs  to  be  placed  under  guaranteed  influ- 
ence of  the  most  healthibi  sort ;  and  there  is  nothing  better  than  the  homogeneous  habits  and  spirit 
of  %  denominational  college. 
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state  of  things  would  inevitably  destroy  the  freedom,  the  variety,  the 
manifoldness,  which  is  one  of  the  best  characteristics  of  American 
society  as  contrasted  with  that  of  France  and  England.  The  gymnasia 
and  universities  which  are  planted  in  every  little  State,  and  almost  every 
considerable  city  of  Germany,  have  done  more  than  any  thing  else  to 
impart  vigor  and  tone  to  the  German  intellect,  and  give  it  a  cosmopoli- 
tan breadth  and  many-sidedness.  We  should  bear  in  mind  that  even  the 
English  university  —  the  accepted  type  of  centralization  —  is  but  a  con- 
geries of  separate  colleges,  each  having  its  own  endowment,  its  own  type 
of  culture,  and  even  its  local  associations  with  different  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

But  we  are  told  that  there  are  too  many  colleges,  and  that  this  result 
is  due  to  the  voluntary  system.  In  a  free  country,  how  can  this  be 
helped  ?  There  are  just  now  too  many  banks,  too  many  railroads,  too 
many  ships,  too  much  iron ;  but  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  is  the 
only  possible  corrective  for  the  evil.  If  a  college  attracts  to  itself 
patronage  and  endowment,  it  has  a  right  to  live ;  if  it  does  not>*  it  will 
die.  The  law  of  natural  selection  applies  to  colleges  as  well  as  to  the 
animal  and  vegetable  world.  A  college  that  does  good  work  creates  its 
own  patronage  by  its  elevating  influence  over  the  community  around  it. 
Time  alone  can  determine  whether  a  college  has  a  right  to  live.  All 
permanent  institutions  are  of  slow  growth.  The  healthiest  institutioDs 
of  our  country  have  sprung  from  the  smallest  beginnings.  Tried  by  the 
standard  which  men  seek  now  to  apply  to  the  newer  colleges  of  our 
country,  Harvard  and  Yale  would  have  been  abated  as  educational 
nuisances  when  they  were  a  century  old.  When  Williams  and  Amherst 
were  established,  the  friends  of  Harvard  thought  there  were  too  many 
colleges,  and  threw  every  available  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  new 

institutions. 

The  American  College. 

It  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  discrimination  should  be 
made  between  institutions  —  like  the  German  gynmasia  and  the  typical 
American  college  —  which  contemplate  giving  a  certain  degree  of  culture 
preparatory  to  professional  study,  and  institutions  —  like  the  University 
of  Berlin — which  are  a  mere  aggregation  of  professional  schools,  pre- 
supposing an  elementary  liberal  training  on  the  part  of  all  those  who  are 
admitted  to  their  lectures.  Our  American,  college  is  an  indigenous 
growth,  adapted  to  our  population  and  wants,  which  cannot  be  replace*! 
by  any  exotic  system  unadapted  to  our  intellectual  soil  and  climate.  lt» 
best  results  are  secured  with  a  comparatively  small  number  of  pupil? 
under  a  discipline  that  is  personal  and  paternal.  It  may  be  questioned 
whether  some  of  our  older  and  larger  institutions  are  not,  by  their  very 
size,  outgrowing  the  training  functions  proper  to  the  Ainerican  collegt ; 
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and  whether^  in  their  efforts  to  compass  the  results  and  imitate  the  pro- 
cesses of  the  great  continental  universities,  thej  are  not  losing  sight  of 
the  most  important  duties  which,  from  the  nature  of  our  educational 
system,  necessarily  devolve  upon  them. 

We  may  not  h9pe  to  give  elevation  and  solidity  to  our  education  by 
transforming  the  typical  and  indigenous  American  college  into  a  bungling 
imitation  of  the  European  university.  Let  us  give  life  and  vigor  to  our 
present  system,  and  when  public  opinion  will  justify  it,  add  to  our  college 
curriculum  advanced  courses  of  study  for  all  those  who  have  the  time 
and  means  to  pursue  them.  We  shall  thus  preserve  the  college  as  the 
place  for  discij>lining  the  mind  and  forming  the  character,  while  we  shall 
ultimately  provide  additional  instruction  for  all  who  have  a  special 
vocation  for  scholarship  or  science.  We  shall  thus  secure  professional 
schools  for  literature  and  science  which  shall  take  the  place,  relatively  to 
the  college  course,  that  is  now  held  by  the  schools  of  law,  theology  and 
medicine.  Let  us  also  require  a  college  course,  or  its  equivalent,  as  a  ' 
preparation  for  the  professions,  and  there  will  grow  up  gradually,  around 
all  our  well-endowed  colleges,  a  collection  of  recU  professional  schools 
which  shall  meet  all  the  demands  of  the  highest  culture  in  the  great 
departments  of  human  thought  and  investigation. 

No  patriot  or  lover  of  learning  will  ever  undervalue  the  labors  and 
Bacrifices  of  those  pioneers  in  education  who,  in  our  new  States  or  grow- 
ing populations,  are  laying  the  foundations  of  institutions  of  learning 
which  in  future  decades  may  shed  around  them  the  richest  moral  and 
intellectual  blessings.  The  rapid  increase  of  our  people,  and  the  new 
distribution  of  our  population,  which  results  from  our  constantly 
developing  railroad  system,  forbid  the  possibility  that  a  few  centers  of 
education,  however  largely  endowed,  shall  satisfy  the  intellectual  wants 
of  the  future. 

We  believe  that,  in  the  future  development  of  the  wealth  and  intelli- 
gence of  our  country,  the  voluntary  system,  which  has  been  so  satisfac- 
tory and  successful  in  the  maintenance  of  religion,  will  be  abundantly 
able  to  meet  all  the  demands  of  higher  liberal  and  professional  educa- 
tion. We  would  then  confine  State  provision  for  education  to  the  com- 
mon school,  and  to  institutions  that  may  be  found  necesss^ry  to  train 
teachers  for  the  common  school.  We  have  the  most  implicit  faith  that 
the  individual  benevolence  of  the  country  will,  in  the  future,  give  to 
those  institutions  of  higher  learning  which  show  themselves  worthy  of 
it,  an  endowment  beyond  any  thing  that  the  present  century  has  seen. 
Men  of  wealth  will  soon  learn,  that  he  only  can  secure  a  place  in  the 
memory  and  affections  of  coming  generations  who  links  his  name  and 
fortune  to  institutions  for  the  moral  and  intellectual'  elevation  of  his 
fellow-men. 
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THE  EUSIONS  TO  BE  OBSERVED  IN  READING  UTIN  POETRY- 


By  RoBBBT  B.  Faibbaibn,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 

Warden  of  St.  Stephen's  College. 


Andrews,  in  his  Latin  Grammar  (section  308),  says  that  ^'  it  is  gen- 
erally supposed  that  the  final  letters  elided  by  synaloepha  and  eethlipsis, 
though  omitted  in  scanning,  were  pronounced  in  reading  verse."  The 
grammarian  has  stated  this  as  a  general  opinion,  without  adducing  any 
testimony  of  the  ancients  to  sustain  the  opinion.  The  opinion  to  which 
he  gives  expression,  is,  therefore,  a  fair  subject  of  investigation. 

I.  Quintilian  does  not  sustain  the  doctrine  of  Andrews.  He  says: 
"The  letter  m,  when  it  terminates  a  word,  and  is  in  contact  with 
a  vowel  at  the  commencement  of  the  following  word,  so  that  it  may 
coalesce  with  it,  is,  though  it  is  written,  hardly  expressed ;  as  myUum 
ille,  quantum  ercU^  so  that  it  gives  the  sound  almost  of  a  new  letter,  for 
it  is  not  extinguished,  but  merely  obscured,  and  is,  as  it  were,  a  mark  of 
distinction  between  two  vowels  to  prevent  them  from  combining.'^ 
(lib.  XL,  cap.  iv.)  He  says  again :  "  Vowels  very  frequently  coalesce, 
and  some  consonants  are  elided  when  a  vowel  follows."  (Lib.  xL,  cap. 
iii.)  It  is  to  be  observed,  first,  that  Quintilian  says  t^at  the  Romans  did 
elide  a  vowel,  and  that  the  letter  m  was  almost  dropped  under  certain 
circumstances,  and  was  made  to  coalesce  with  the  vowel  which  followed. 
It  is  to  be  observed,  second,  that  he  is  not  referring  to  the  reading  of 
poetry,  but  of  prose.  It  is  the  orator  of  whom  he  is  treating.  It  is  the 
smooth  and  melodious  pronunciation  at  which  the  orator  should  aim.  It 
would  seem  that  he  took  it  for  granted  that  in  reading  poetry  the 
elisions  were  necessarily  made.  A  writer  on  the  pronunciation  of 
English  might  speak  in  similar  terms  of  words  ending  in  edj  and  say 
that  we  were  in  the  habit  of  eliding  the  e  in  condemned  and  baptized  ; 
but  it  would  not  authorize  the  inference  that  we. made  no  elisions  in 
poetry.  Quintilian,  therefore,  it  appears  to  me,  fails  to  sustain  the 
doctrine  of  Andrew's  Latin  Grammar.  I  wish  to  maintain,  in  opposition 
to  the  grammarian,  that  the  Romans,  when  they  read  their  poetry, 
observed  the  elisions. 

n.  My  first  argument  is  that  the  analogy  of  the  literary  languages 
of  the  world  leads  us  to  suppose  that  the  Romans  made  the  elisions.  I 
take  the  Greek  first.  I  open  the  Odyssey  at  random.  I  take  the  firi»t 
line  my  eye  falls  on : 
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A  letter  is  elided  from  each  of  the  first  three  words.  We  lose  three 
syllables  by  the  process.  Instead  of  having  tvda  aore  aXXa^  we  have 
fy^  atrr  aXX\  It  is  not  left  to  our  choice  in  Greek.  It  is  done  for  us. 
N^o  one  would  be  so  presumptuous  as  to  supply  the  omitted  letters  and 
Lhe  omitted  syllables,  and  thus  destroy  the  rhythm.' 

I  open  a  French  poem,  that  of  Comeille,  and  I  find  the  aame : 

*'Ah  !  si  ]e  t'avois  era  je  n'aurois  pas  de  maitre  ; 
Je  serois  dans  le  trone  ou  le  del  m'  a  fait  naitre." 

Here  again  we  lose  two  letters  and  two  syllables  from  the  first  line, 
&nd  one  from  the  second. 
I  open  almost  at  random  a  German  poetn  : 

**  O  denke  mein. 
Bis  zum  f erein  ; 
Aus  besserm  steme, 
In  jeder  feme; 
Denk'  ich  nur  dein.*' 

Here  again  we  lose  a  letter  and  a  syllable. 

I  open  Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake,  and  elisions  are  at  once  visible.  I 
select  the  following  : 

"  Who  backward  shrunk  to  *scape  the  view, 
Who  o*er  the  herd  would  wish  to  reign.** 

Or  again : 

"  Hear^Bt  thou,  he  said,  the  loud  acclaim, 

Till  at  advantage  ta'en,  his  brand, 

Forc'd  Roderick's  weapon  from  his  hand." 

I  take  the  following  from  a  recent  translation  of  Dies  Irae  : 

"  Rest  my  soul  (no  pray'r  availing). 
While  'fore  lasting  flames  'tis  paling." 

I  take  another  from  Pope's  translation  of  the  Odyssey : 

'*  First  marched  the  heavy  mules  securely  slow, 
O'er  hiUs,  o'er  dales,  o'er  crags,  o'er  rocks  they  go." 

Here  in  one  line  we  lose  four  letters,  and  of  course  as  many  syllables. 
We  cannot  open  to  any  page  of  Greek,  French,  German  or  English 
poetry  without  encountering  numerous  elisions.  The  same  is  true  of 
Italian  and  Spanish  verse.  It  is  a  simple  fact  that  on  every  page  of 
poetry  in  these  languages,  elisions  are  made.  We  never  think  of  restor- 
ing the  letters  in  reading.     It  would  be  denounced  at  once  as  barbarous. 

HL  My  second  argument  is  that  rhythmical  composition  requires  it. 
If  the  elisions  were  not  regarded  the  rhythm  would  be  destroyed,  and 
the  very  purpose  of  rhythmical  composition  would  be  lost.  Writers  on 
poetic  composition  generally  agree  that  the  peculiarity  of  this  composi- 
tion consists  in  language;  it  does  not  consist  in  imagery  only.  The 
same  imagery  may  be  introduced  into  prose  composition,  and  it  fails  to 
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prodace  the  effect  which  is  sought  to  be  produced  by  rhythmical  com- 
position.  It  is  the  rhythm  which  constitutes  the  peculiarity  of  the  com- 
position. 

The  Greek,  French  and  English  which  I  have  quoted  are  hexameter 
and  heroic  verse.  The  hexameter,  as  you  all  know,  consists  of  six  feet 
The  greatest  number  of  syllables  of  which  it  can  consist  is  seventeen; 
and  the  least  thirteen.  There  may  be  five  dactyls  and  one  spondee,  or 
there  may  be  iive  spondees  and  one  dactyl.  The  English  heroic  consists 
of  ten  syllables,  and  the  usual  addition  of  what  we  call  rhyme.  Any 
ten  syllables,  with  complete  ending  in  the  same  letters,  would  not  be 
accepted  as  heroic  verse.  There  must  be  the  succession  of  long  and 
short  syllables.  There  must  also  be  a  ca&sura  near  the  middle  of  the 
line;  and  the  line  must  close  with  a  rising  inflection  of  the  voice.  Take 
the  following,  from  Pope: 

Enow  thou.thy^lf ,  presume  not  iQod  to  scan, 
The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man, 
Placed  on  this  isthmus  of  a  middle  state 
A  being  darkly  wise  and  rudely  great,  etc. 

Or  take  the  following,  from  Gray*s  Elegy : 

The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  pow'r. 
And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e'er  gave, 
Await  alike  th'  inevitable  hour. 
The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  art  of  tl\e  poet  consists  in  the  proper  and 

peculiar  arrangement  of  long  and  short  syllables,  and  the  proper  placing 

of  the  pauses. 

Know  thou  thyself,  presume  not  God  to  scan. 

Here  there  are  two  distinct  propositions ;  we  can  hardly  avoid  the 
pause  and  the  inflection.  If  we  take  the  next  line  we  find  that  the 
csBSura  is  too  near  the  end  and  hence  a  defect. 

The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man. 

But  the  next  is  perfectly  formed : 

Placed  on  this  isthmus  of  a  middle  state ; 

Here  is  no  pause  in  the  sense,  but  there  must  be  a  pause  in  the  voice. 
It  is  this  which  measures  it  and  makes  it  verse.  Now  it  is  just  in  this 
arrangement  of  the  words  that  the  skill  of  the  poet  is  shown ;  and  it  is 
to  carry  out  this  p\irpose  that  he  resorts  to  elisions.  Thus  take  the  two 
lines  of  Gray's  Elegy: 

The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  pow*r. 
And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e'er  gave. 

Read  these  without  the  elisions  and  the  rhythm  is  gone ;  the  poetry 
has  vanished ;  it  appears  as  plain  prose.    Gray,  in  order  to  have  the  right 
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nnmber  of  syllables,  and  the  right  quantity,  turns  power  into  pow'r,  and 
ever  into  e'er.  This  is  what  the  Greek,  the  French,  the  German,  and 
the  English  are  aiming  at  by  means  of  elisions.  They  leave  out  a  sylla- 
ble; they  cut  off  a  letter  in  order  to  get  the  right  number  of  syllables 
in  tlxeir  line,  and  the  correct  rhythm. 

We  find,  the  same  means  made  use  of  in  Latin  verse,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce the  same  results.  The  words  are  selected  with  the  utmost  skill  to 
accomplish  this.  Just  as  in  the  English  two  vowels  are  sometimes 
united  in  one  for  the  sake  of  quantity,  and  a  syllable  is  cut  off  in  order 
that  the  line  may  be  brought  into  the  right  number  of  feet.  This  is 
most  manifest  in  lines  in  which  the  sound  and  meaning  correspond.  This 
is  all  accomplished  by  the  succession  of  long  and  short  syllables,  and 
the  skillful  conjunction  of  vowels  and  consonants.  Take  this  line, 
Georgic  4:  1'74, 

Illi  inter  sese  magna  vi  brachia  tollunt. 

Read  it  without  the  elision  and  nearly  all  the  force  and  beauty  of  the 
line  are  destroyed. 

Take  the  following  from  ^neid  3 :  658, 

Monstrum  horrendum,  informe,  ingens,  cui  lumen  a  demptum. 

So  again,  ^neid,  3:  193, 

— i Coelum  undique  et  undique  pontus. 

Read  these  without  the  elisions  and  we  have  no  verse;  the  rhythm  is 
gone;  it  is  only  plain  prose.  If  these  lines  are  to  be  read  without  the 
elisions,  the  poet  has  pat  himself  to  a  very  great  deal  of  unnecessary  trou- 
ble. He  has  selected  and  put  together,  with  very  great  skill,  words 
which  mean  nothing  and  were  intended  for  nothing  as  far  as  the  rhythm 

is  regarded. 

Credat  Judaeus  Apella, 

Non  ego.  —  Horace. 

The  writers  of  some  of  the  great  Christian  hymns  of  the  middle 
ages  have  shown  their  appreciation  of  elision  by  providing  against  it, 
just  as  we  do  in  many  cases  in  English  poetry.  They  introduced  rhyme. 
When  we  sing, 

O  sweet  and  blessdd  countiy. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  we  have  given  up  the  practice  of  elision, 
but  in  refusing  to  do  so  in  this  line  and  putting  an  accent  over  the  6, 
we  acknowledge  the  doctrine.  Such  was  the  practice  of  some  of  the 
Christian  poets  of  the  Latin  church.    Thus  the  Dies  Irae  opens : 

Dies  irae,  dies  ilia 
Solvet  saeclum  in  favilla 
Teste  David  cum  Sybilla. 

41. 
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The  poet  did  not  write  the  line  to  be  read  with  the  elision.  Read  it 
without  the  xim  and  we  destroy  the  measure  and  harmony  of  the  line 
just  as  effectually  as  we  should  were  we  to  read, 

O  sweet  and  blest  country, 

just  as  effectually  as  we  should  were  we  to  read, 

Uli  inter  sese  magna  vi  bracbia  toUunt 

without  eliding  the  i  in  illi. 

We  read  them  in  both  cases  so  as  to  maintain  the  measure,  the  quan- 
tity, the  rhythm,  the  verse.  The  old  Latin  monks,  therefore,  just  as 
clearly  teach  the  necessity  of  elision  as  Virgil  did  when  he  wrot«  "  Mon- 
Btrum  horrendura,"  etc. 

IV.  I  shall  now  introduce  the  testimony  of  two  great  English  writers 
of  the  last  century.  Th«  first  is  Lord  Eames.  He  says  in  his  Elements 
of  Criticism :  "  What  can  be  more  different  as  to  melody  than  the  twro 
following  lines;  which,  however,  as  to  the  succession  of  long  and  short 
syllables,  are  constructed  in  precisely  the  same  manner. 

Ad  talcs  stola  dimissa  et  circumdata  palla. 
Placatumque  nitet  diffuse  lumine  coelum. 

In  the  former  the  pause  falls  in  the  middle  of  a  word  which  is  a  great 
blemish,  and  the  accent  is  disturbed  by  a  harsh  elision  of  the  vowel  a 
upon  the  particle  eV* 

The  second  is  from  the  great  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson.  He  is  on  his 
dying  bed,  but  he  maintains  the  elisions  among  his  last  words.  Bos- 
well  says:  *•  On  another  day  after  this,  when  talking  on  the  subject  of 
prayer.  Dr.  Brocklesby  repeated  from  Juvenal, 

Orandum  est,  ut  sit  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano, 

and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  tenth  satire;  but  in  running  it  quickly  over, 
he  happened,  in  the  line, 

Qui  spatium  vitae  cxtremum  inter  numera  ponat, 

to  pronounce  supremum  for  extremum^  at  which  Johnson's  critical  ear 
at  once  took  offense,  and  discoursing  vehemently  on  the  unmetrical 
effect  of  such  a  lapse,  he  showed  himself  as  full  as  ever  of  the  spirit  of 
the  grammarian." 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  substitution  of  supremum  for  extrtnxwn 
—  this  word  beginning  with  a  consonant  —  prevents  the  elision  of  a€  in 
vitae,  which  gives  one  syllable  too  much  and  produces  the  "  unmetrical 
effect "  at  which  Johnson  took  fire. 

I  think  I  can  venture  to  say  that  had  Boswell  read  to  him  from 
Andrew's  Grammar  that  the  final  letters  "omitted  in  scanning  were 
pronounced  in  reading,"  Johnson  would  immediately  have  given  up  the 
ghost  and  expired  in  disgust. 
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HISTORIES  OF  LITERARY  INSTITUTIONS. 


A  number  of  histories  of  literary  institutions  hereto  appended  were 
presented  to  the  Convocation  in  response  to  a  paragraph  contained  in  a 
circular  issued  by  the  chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  under  date 
of  November  20,  1875,  of  which  paragraph  the  following  is  a  copy: 

"As  the  year  1876  marks  our  national  centennial,  it  is  especially  fitting 
and  desirable  that  concise,  but  comprehensive,  histories  be  presented  by 
the  various  literary  institutions  of  the  State  at  the  next  Convocation; 
histories  which  may  embody  the  results  of  experience  in  founding  and 
managing  institutions  of  learning;  in  the  various  modes  of  teaching, 
both  scientific  and  literary;  in  the  multiplication  of  courses  of  study; 
in  the  development  of  scientific  departments  of  instruction;  the  com- 
parative merit  and  patronage  of  the  scientific  and  classical  courses;  the 
introduction  and  place  of  physical  culture;  the  expediency  of  offering 
prizes;  the  policy  of  marking  and  of  compulsory  attendance  at  chapel; 
the  problem  of  female  education;  all  matters  of  local  interest  which 
may  be  specially  acceptable  at  our  State  Convocation,  but  which  would 
be  appropriate  and  interesting  for  the  centennial  year." 

R.  B.  WELCH, 

Chairman, 
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RUTGERS  FEMALE  COLLEGR 


By  Professor  Dahibl  S.  Mabtin,  A.  M. 


The  history  of  this  institution  is,  in  a  very  important  sense,  the  his- 
tory of  higher  education  for  women  in  the  city  of  New  York  As  such, 
it  has  a  degree  of  interest  quite  beyond  the  personal  and  local  attach- 
ments that  gather  around  every  educational  center,  or  the  simple  value 
of  its  record  as  one  of  the  institutions  of  the  State.  For  over  one-third 
of  a  century  it  has  been,  and  still  is,  the  only  incorporated  institution 
for  young  women,  realizing,  or  even  approaching,  the  aim  of  collegUt^ 
instruction,  to  be  found  in  the  great  metropolis,  or,  with  a  single  excep- 
tion, in  the  south-eastern  third  of  the  State.  During  the  past  decade, 
while  several  female  colleges  have  been  planted  by  wise  and  liberal 
hands  elsewhere  in  New  York,  yet  this  whole  great  section  of  the  State 
—  the  oldest,  and  by  far  the  most  populous  —  south  of  Poughkeepsie 
and  east  of  the  "  Central  Lakes,"  must  look  to  Rutgers  as  the  only  insti- 
tution where  young  ladies  can  pursue  a  college  coarse  or  receive  a 
college  degree.  Nor  is  this  all;  its  influence  reaches  out  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  New  York,  and  draws  in  pupils  from  New  Jersey  on  the 
one  side  and  from  southern  New  England  on  the  other.  If  its  financial 
resources  were  only  commensurate  with  the  importance  of  its  position, 
no  institution  could  ask  or  hold  a  more  weighty  educational  influence. 

QoL.  Hknbt  Rutgebs. 

It  may  be  interesting,  in  the  first  place,  to  make  some  reference  to  the 
character  and  history  of  the  man  after  whom  the  institution  was 
originally  named,  Col.  Henry  Rutgers:  although  he  himself  had  died 
before  the  foundation  of  the  old  institute,  yet  there  is  no  question,  from 
his  whole  spirit  and  character,  that  he  would  have  felt  a  deep  and 
hearty  interest  in  such  an  enterprise. 

Briefly  stated,  the  facts  of  Col.  Rutgers'  life  are  as  follows:  He  was  of 
Dutch  extraction,  his  grandfather  having  come  over  from  Holland,  and 
occupied  the  farm  on  the  east  side  of  Manhattan  island,  since  known  as 
the  "Rutgers  estate."  On  this  farm  Henry  Rutgers  was  bom  in  1745. 
He  received  the  degree  of  A.  B.,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  from  King's 
(now  Columbia)  College;  and  a  few  years  later,  entering  the  army, 
served  through  the  war  of  the  revolution.    He  was  present  at  the  battle 
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of  White  Plains,  but  other  details  of  his  military  career  are  not  readily 
attainable,  save  the  fact  that  he  bore  the  rank  of  colonel. 

Hifl  personal  traits  were  remarkably  attractive.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  purity,  piety,  trust  in  God,  prayerfulness,  and  liberality.  He 
served  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  as  an  elder  for  many  years,  laying 
down  that  office  only  at  his  death. 

Among  many  interesting  incidents  that  are  recorded  of  Col.  Rutgers, 
the  following  may  well  be  mentioned:  It  was  his  wont,  on  every  New 
Tear's  Day,  to  gather  to  his  house  all  the  children  of  the  neighborhood 
to  receive  some  gift,  together  with  a  book  or  tract,  and  he  would  then 
address  them,  with  great  affection  and  great  judgment,  on  religious 
themes.  In  so  doing,  he  seems  to  have  anticipated,  by  his  own  private 
action,  the  Sabbath  school  festivals  that  have  since  become  so  marked  a 
feature  of  our  modem  church  activity. 

Col.  Rutgers  never  married,  but  adopted  as  a  son  and  heir  the  late 
William  B.  Crosby,  of  New  York.  He  died  in  1830,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-five. 

It  was  not,  therefore,  until  eight  years  after  his  death  that  the  insti- 
tution, named  in  his  honor  by  his  adopted  son,  was  organized.  But  it  is 
easy  to  judge,  from  all  his  character,  how  strong  would  have  been  his 
sympathy  with  so  important  an  agency  of  Christian  culture. 

Obganization  op  thb  Institute. 

The  original  act  of  incorporation  passed  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  New  York  on  the  11th  of  April,  1838.  The  number  of  trustees 
prescribed  in  the  charter  is  fifteen,  and  the  first  board  consisted  of  the 
following  gentlemen:  Isaac  Ferris,  president;  J.  K.  Herrick, secretary; 
Wm.  H.  Fall?,  treasurer;  Joseph  Hoxie,  J.  K.  Hardenbrook,  Z.  Ring, 
Thomas  Williams,  Jr.,  James  Rowe,  Jared  L.  Moore,  Marinus  Willet, 
Wm.  H.  Crosby,  Irad  Hawley,  Samuel  Akerly,  Thompson  Price,  John 
H.  Williams. 

The  board  was  divided  into  three  groups,  of  five  members  each, 
holding  office  for  three  years.  No  limitations  were  made  in  respect 
either  to  religious  preferences  or  to  residence ;  and  no  official  control  or 
association  in  any  form,  whether  of  the  State,  the  city,  or  the  system  of 
public  schools,  was  provided  or  contemplated  in  the  charter,  save  the 
general  supervision  exercised  over  all  incorporated  institutions  of  learn- 
ing in  the  State,  by  the  Regents  of  the  University. 

The  election  of  trustees  was  to  be  from  and  by  a  body  of  stockholders; 
such  being  the  form  in  which,  before  the  application  for  a  charter,  the 
plan  for  organizing  the  proposed  institution  had  been  shaped.  Further 
details  of  this  preliminary  organization  will  be  mentioned  hereafter. 
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Organization  of  the  College. 

The  new  charter,  changing  the  name  of  the  institution  to  Rutgers 
Female  College,  passed  the  Legislature  April  11, 1867,  precisely  nineteen 
years  from  the  passage  of  the  old  institute  charter. 

The  organization  of  the  hoard  of  trustees  was  not  thereby  altered ; 
but  their  powers  underwent  important  modifications.  The  board  is 
now  authorized,  in  the  fullest  form,  to  confer  upon  students  at  gradua- 
tion the  usual  college  degrees,  and  also  to  bestow  such  honorary  degrees, 
etc.,  "  as  are  granted  by  any  university,  college,  or  seminary  in  the 
United  States,'^  with  the  exception  of  such  diplomas  as  entitle  their 
recipients  to  practice  medicine,  law,  or  other  specific  professions.  The 
literary  and  honorary  powers  of  the  college  are,  therefore,  .of  ;;he  very 
amplest  kind ;  but  professional  training  is  neither  sought  nor  intended, 
as  a  part  of  its  present  work. 

Location. 

The  site  finally  selected,  after  careful  consideration,  was  a  series  of 
three  lots  on  Madison  street,  near  Clinton,  offered  by  Mr.  Crosby,  and 
forming  part  of  the  old  estate  of  Col.  Rutgers.  The  location  in  the 
seventh  ward  was  agreed  upon  in  the  original  plan  of  organization,  the 
object  sought  being  the  establishment  of  a  female  seminary  of  high 
grade  in  what  was  then  one  of  the  choicest  portions  of  the  city.  The 
particular  site,  thus  chosen,  was  central  to  the  region  in  view,  and 
eminently  fitted  for  the  objects  and  uses  of  the  institute. 

Removal  Up-town. 

In  the  course,  however,  of  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the 
immense  changes  taking  place  in  the  character  and  distribution  of  the 
city  population,  necessitated  a  change  also  in  the  location  of  the  institu- 
tion. The  select  classes  of  American  residents,  that  had  so  long  occu- 
pied the  seventh  ward,  were  now,  for  the  moat  part,  driven  out  and 
replaced  by  a  foreign  population  of  far  different  social  standing.  In 
1860,  therefore,  it  was  found  needful  to  remove  the  institute;  and  after 
careful  search  a  site  was  chosen  in  that  part  of  the  city  known  as  Mur- 
ray Hill,  on  Fifth  avenue,  between  Forty-first  and  Forty-second  streets. 
Here  an  unrivaled  position  was  found,  in  the  heart  of  the  best  portion 
of  New  York,  and  facing  the  Croton  reservoir,  with  its  adjacent  gardens 
and  open  grounds,  and  consequent  free  access  of  sunshine  and  air. 

The  old  edifice  was  then  sold ;  the  lots  reverted  to  the  Crosby  estate, 
and  the  buildings  on  the  new  site,  altered  and  enlarged  for  the  purposes 
of  the  institution,  have  been  occupied  to  the  present  time. 
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Description  of  Bun.DiNGs. 

The  buildiDg  now  used  by  the  college  is  that  known  as  Nos.  487  and 
489  Fifth  avenue.  Its  front  portion  was  originally  constructed  for  pri- 
vate residences,  forming  the  center  of  a  block  of  peculiarly  built  Gothic 
houses,  designed  to  produce,  as  a  whole,  a  striking  architectural  eiSect. 
On  the  rear,  the  building  opens  directly  into  a  large  extension,  covering 
the  width  of  three  lots,  and  having  the  form  of  a  hemi-octagon,  about 
fifty  feet  wide  and  forty  feet  deep.  This  addition  was  built  for  the 
institution  in  1860,  when  the  new  site  was  chosen.  It  is  of  brick,  five 
stories  high,  besides  a  basement  and  sub-basement.  These  five  stories 
are  occupied  as  follows:  First  floor,  college  chapel;  second  floor,  chapel 
gallery  and  library;  third  floor,  general  hall  or  class  room  of  the  col- 
lege; fourth  floor,  academic  school;  fifth  floor,  art  department.  The 
front  building  is  also  of  brick,  five  stories  in  hight;  the  ground  floor  is 
an  entrance  hall;  on  the  second  floor  is  the  president's  room,  and  the 
remaining  stories  are  used  for  recitation  rooms.  Between  the  front 
building  and  the  rear  extension  is  an  open  circular  space  or  rotunda, 
with  a  spiral  stairway  from  basement  to  top. 

The  original  building,  erected  for  the  institute  on  Madison  street,  was 
of  brick,  with  a  syenite  front,  of  plain  Tuscan  order,  and  three  stories 
in  hight.  It  was  purchased,  and  has  since  been  used,  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  denomination  for  the  purposes  of  a  school. 

Bbnepactions. 

Tlie  institution  has  never  been  the  recipient  of  either  public  grants  or 
private  benefactions,  save  that,  prior  to  becoming  a  college,  it  shared, 
with  the  other  incorporated  academics  of  the  State,  in  the  distribution  of 
the  *'  Literature  Fund,"  thereby  receiving  a  small  amount  annually.  As 
the  colleges  do  not  participate  in  this  fund,  nothing  has  been  obtained 
from  this  source  since  1867. 

Historical  Sketch. 

The  origin  of  the  institution,  the  plans  of  its  founders,  and  the 
changes  brought  about  in  the  progress  of  years,  form,  of  course,  the 
history  of  the  institution  in  much  of  its  most  interesting  aspect. 

At  the  time  of  its  inception  there  were  in  the  city  of  New  York  two 
incorporated  institutions,  both  for  young  men.  Columbia  (formerly 
King's)  College,  dating  back  to  colonial  days,  and  the  University,  which 
had  been  in  operation  for  some  eight  years.  For  the  daughters  of  the 
metropolis  there  were  only  the  public  and  private  schools,  many  of  them 
excellent,  but  not  affording  the  higher  degree  of  culture  desired  by 
those  of  more  advanced  ideas.  At  the  beginning  of  1838,  a  number  of 
residents  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  city  met  to  consider  this  want,  and 
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to  devise  measures  for  its  supply.    This  meeting  resulted  in  the  adoption 

of  the  following  agreement : 

*'  Whereas,  there  is  a  great  want  of  suitable  places  for  the  thorough 
education  of  Young  Ladies  in  the  Seventh  Ward,  and  the  rapid  increase 
of  the  intelligent  population  makes  this  destitution  more  severely  felt 
every  year.  The  undersigned  hereby  combine  to  form  an  association  for 
raising  Thirty  Thousand  Dollars,  in  shares  of  One  Hundred  Dollars  each, 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  Female  Academy  in  the  Seventh  Ward,  to 
be  known  as  the  Rutgers  female  InstUittey  in  which  a  complete  course 
of  useful  education  shall  be  given  ;  to  be  under  the  management  of  a 
Board  of  Trustees,  one-third  of  which  shall  be  elected  each  year.  These 
subscriptions  to  be  binding  when  Fifteen  Thousand  Dollars  shall  be 
subscribed,  and  payable  in  such  sums  and  at  such  times  as  the  Trustees 
shall  direct. 

N&u)  Torky  February  9«A,  1838." 

After  this  action  the  Legislature  was  applied  to  for  a  charter,  and 
upon  the  passage  thereof,  and  the  adoption  of  by-laws  and  articles  of 
agreement,  the  newly-constituted  board  issued  a  circular,  of  which  the 
opening  sentences  sufficiently  present  the  views  and  purposes  with  which 
the  enterprise  was  begun: 

'^  The  efforts  to  establish  this  institution  have  had  their  origin  in  the 
desire  to  secure  to  the  large  and  increasing  population  in  the  eastern 
section  of  this  city,  more  abundant  advantages  for  the  education  of  their 
daughters  than  have  been  heretofore  enjoyed.  There  are  at  present  in 
the  wards  which  will  be  immediately  benefited,  a  population  as  large 
as  that  of  some  of  our  most  important  cities.  The  Seventh  ward 
embraces  21,481  ;  the  Tenth  ward  20,926  ;  and  the  Thirteenth  ward 
17,130;  and  if  we  add  portions  of  the  Sixth  and  Fourth  wards,  which 
will  be  contiguous,  we  shall  have  an  aggregate  of  about  70,000. 

'^  It  is  well  known  that  many  persons  within  this  range  have  sent,  and 
continue  to  send,  their  daughters  to  the  western  part  of  the  city  to  find 
such  schools  as  they  desire,  and  thus  subject  themselves  to  inconveniences 
of  no  inconsiderable  character.  The  time  has  undoubtedly  come  when 
this  should  not  be  necessary;  there  is  strength  and  intelligence  and 
liberality  enough  in  this  section  to  endow  such  an  institution  as  shall  be 
all  a  parent  can  ask,  and  at  the  same  time  a  fountain  of  sound  knowledge 
for  many  yeara  to  come. 

^^  It  is  a  happy  circumstance  in  beginning  such  an  undertaking,  that 
there  are  admirable  models  in  several  parts  of  our  State,  especially  in 
Albany,  Troy,  and  Canandaigua.  From  these,  whatever  is  adapted  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  will  be  copied;  while  the  plan  of  the 
Albany  Female  Academy  will  be  constantly  in  view." 

The  venerable  Dr.  Ferris,  who  was  active  in  this  movement,  and  was 
chosen  the  first  president  of  the  board  of  trustees,  had  resided  for  some 
years  in  the  city  of  Albany,  as  pastor  of  the  Middle  Dutch  Church 
On  being  called  to  the  Market  Street  Church  of  New  York,  he  brought 
into  important  exercise,  in  the  latter  city,  the  knowledge  that  he  had 
acquired  of  the  workings  of  the  Albany  Female  Academy.  The  obituarr 
of  Dr.  Ferris,  prepared  for  the  Convocation  of  1873  by  his  colleague. 
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Prof.  B.  N.  Martin,  of  the  University,  recalls  these  facts  in  an  interesting 
manner.  It  was  the  warm  and  heartj  sympathy  which  Dr.  Ferris  had 
felt  for  the  Albany  institution,  that  led  him  to  take  so  strong  an  interest 
in  establishing  a  like  seminary  in  New  York,  while  his  success  and 
usefulness  in  the  management  of  Rutgers,  led  to  his  selection  for  the 
leadership  of  the  University,  to  which  his  latter  years  were  given.* 

From  the  quarter-centennial  address  of  the  first  principal  of  the  insti- 
tute, Dr.  Charles  E.  West,  now  of  Brooklyn,  L.  L,  the  following  sum- 
mary is  gathered  of  the  early  steps  of  its  organization  and  growth. 
After  describing  the  preliminary  movements,  resulting  in  the  act  of 
incorporation,  and  the  adoption  of  the  site,  Dr.  West  says: 

"  The  corner-stone  of  the  edifice  was  laid,  with  appropriate  exercises, 
on  the  29th  of  August,  1888,  on  which  occasion  his  Honor  Aaron  Clark, 
then  -mayor  of  the  city,  delivered  an  interesting  address. 

"  The  building  having  been  completed,  it  was  opened  with  suitable 
exercises,  in  the  presence  of  a  crowded  assembly,  on  the  27th  of  April, 
1839.  The  devotional  exercises  were  conducted  by  the  Rev.  John  M. 
Erebs,  D.  D.,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Haight,  now  of  Trinity  church.  Remarks 
on  the  importance  of  female  education  were  made  by  the  Hon.  Ben- 
jamin F.  Butler,  and  the  dedicatory  address,  the  leading  feature  of  the 
occasion,  was  delivered  by  the  president  of  the  board,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Ferris. 

^'Circulara  containing  the  names  of  the  faculty  and  the  course  of 
study  in  the  various  departments,  had  been  printed  and  widely  circu- 
lated. On  Monday  morning,  May  6,  1839,  the  doors  were  opened  for 
the  reception  of  pupils. 

'^  Valuable  cabinets  of  minerals,  shells,  and  medals  were  formed. 
These  were  obtained  by  donation,  purchase,  and  exchange.  A  valuable 
donation  of  geological  specimens  was  received  from  the  Museum  of 
Leyden,  Holland.  The  cabinet  of  medals,  purchased  by  Professor  Wyatt, 
is  *one  of  great  interest,  the  pecuniary  value  of  which  has  greatly 
increased.  The  collection  consists  of  the  heads  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
of  the  popes,  of  the  sovereigns  of  France  from  Pepin  to  Louis  Philippe, 
and  heads  of  the  kings  and  queens  of  England,  heads  of  the  presidents 
of  the  United  States,  and  of  other  distinguished  individuals.  These 
medals  are  cast  in  bronze  and  white  metal.  A  library  of  4,000  volumes 
of  well-selected  books,  many  of  them  works  of  reference,  was  also 
purchased,  which  largely  contributed  to  the  improvement  of  both 
teachers  and  pupils. 

"  From  these  statements,  the  growth  and  character  of  the  institution 
may  be  seen.  It  was  a  splendid  success.  One  month  after  the  opening 
of  the  school,  the  number  of  pupils  was  320,  and  during  the  second 
quarter  it  increased  to  450.  In  the  second  year,  so  straitened  was  the 
institution  for  the  accommodation  of  its  pupils,  that  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  erect  an  additional  three-story  building,  for  the  laboratory, 
French,  and  drawing  departments.  This  only  furnished  a  temporary 
relief,  for  soon  the  Semand  was  greater  than  the  limited  seats  it  could 
offer,  and  at  one  time  there  were  seventy-five  applicants  for  admission 

*  It  \%  interesting  to  obferve  that  the  Packer  Institute  of  Brooklyn,  and  the  Baffalo  Femaie 
Academy,  were  in  turn  modeled  after  Batgers  Institute,  a  few  years  afterward. 
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who  could  not  be  received,  and  who  were  compelled  to  wait  for  vacancies 
to  occur." 

From  this  time  the  institute  enjoyed  a  long  and  unbroken  course  of 
usefulness  and  prosperity,  under  Dr.  Charles  E,  West  as  principal  for 
twelve  years,  Dr.  D.  C.  Van  Norman  for  six,  Dr.  C.  H.  Gardner  for  one, 
and  Dr.  H.  M.  Pierce  from  1868  till  after  the  change  of  its  charter. 

In  1 860,  as  has  before  been  said,  it  was  judged  that  the  time  had  come 
for  the  removal,  which  had  been  foreseen  for  some  time  as  an  approach- 
ing necessity. 

The  changes  of  population  in  the  lower  wards  of  the  city,  and  the 
vast  development  of  the  **up-town"  region,  alike  indicated  this  course 
as  essential  to  the  perpetuity  and  success  of  the  institute.  It  was  not 
adopted,  however,  without  opposition  from  some  of  the  older  friends  and 
trustees,  and  regret  on  the  part  of  many  more,  who  yet  perceived  it  to 
be  unavoidable.  The  institute  had  been  long  an  object  of  pride  and 
affection  in  the  old  seventh  ward ;  around  it  had  gathered  rich  memories 
of  both  the  living  and  the  dead;  and  its  success  had  been  marked  and 
happy  in  the  old  location.  These  and  various  like  considerations  made 
the  change  a  source  of  regret  and  even  objection.  An  old  landmark  of 
the  palmy  days  of  the  lower  "East  side"  was  to  be  removed;  and  the 
place  that  had  known  it  was  now  to  know  it  no  more. 

But  such  an  institution  must  of  necessity  follow  the  movements  of  the 
community  on  which  it  depends  for  its  support,  and  to  which  it  is 
adapted  in  its  methods  and  aims.  The  foreign  population  that,  like  a 
new  "  barbaric  invasion,"  has  gradually  and  irresistibly  overspread  tbe 
older  portion  of  the  city,  would,  ere  long,  surround  the  institute  with  a 
class  having  little  acquaintance  or  sympathy  with  its  objects,  and  for 
whose  educational  wants  the  free  public  schools  of  the  city  would  be, 
in  all  respects,  suitable  and  sufficient.  At  the  same  time,  the  class  of 
students  from  whom  the  institute  drew  its  support,  and  for  whom  it  was 
designed  and  arranged,  would  be  constantly  removing  to  a  greater  dis- 
tance, and  could  no  longer  either  sustain  it  or  profit  by  it. 

After  careful  inquiry  and  search,  the  location  on  Murray  Hill, 
described  above,  was  decided  upon  by  the  board  and  the  principal,  and 
the  needed  alterations  and  extensions  were  made.     At  tbe  twentv-first 

m 

annual  commencement,  June  28,  1860,  the  removal  to  the  new  building 
was  publicly  announced  by  the  then  principal,  Dr.  H.  M.  Pierce,  and 
the  trustees'  circular  for  the  next  academic  year,  with  a  view  of  the  new 
edifice,  was  issued  to  the  friends  of  the  institute. 

The  removal  was  effected  during  the  summer  vacation ;  and  the  usual 
course  of  instruction  was  begun  in  the  new  building  September  12, 1S60. 

The  bright  prospects  under  which  this  movement  had  thus  far  advanceil 
were  soon  shadowed,  however,  by  the  cloud  of  civil  war  that  darkened 
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and  broke  over  the  nation  daring  the  winter  of  1860-61.  Upon  many 
inBtitutions  of  learning,  the  financial  and  social  difficalties  of  that  time 
fell  heavily,  and  Rutgers  was  not  exempt.  With  no  permanent  funds, 
it  depended  solely  upon  the  patronage  of  the  intelligent  public ;  and,  at 
this  time,  the  expenses  attending  the  removal  from  the  old  building  and 
the  fitting  up  of  the  new  one  placed  it  in  a  peculiarly  exposed  position. 
A  period  of  financial  difficulty  now  set  in,  which  lasted  for  some  years, 
during  which,  however,  the  work  was  constantly  carried  on,  though  in 
the  face  of  trials  to  which  the  institution  had  been  a  stranger  before. 

In  1864,  there  occurred  an  occasion  of  great  interest  in  the  history  of 
the  institute,  viz.,  the  celebration  of  its  quarter-centennial.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  desire  of  many  who  had  held  connection  in  various  ways 
with  the  institution,  a  circular  was  issued  by  the  board  of  trustees, 
bearing  date  April  10,  1864,  and  announcing  a  reunion  of  all  former 
trustees,  teachers,  and  graduates,  in  the  institute  chapel,  on  the  evening 
of  the  twenty-fifth  commencement  day,  June  sixteenth.  This  circular 
was  sent  to  all  those  above  described  that  could  be  reached,  and  was 
responded  to  by  the  personal  attendance  of  over  350,  and  by  letters 
from  many  more  who  could  not  be  present.  The  occasion  was  naturally 
one  of  the  deepest  interest,  in  its  reuniting  of  long-severed  ties  of 
friendship  and  affection. 

The  venerable  Rev.  Dr.  Ferris,  the  first  president  of  the  institute, 
and  who  had  held  that  position  for  seventeen  years,  until  called  to  the 
chancellorship  of  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  presided 
over  the  occasion,  and  made  an  address  upon  the  early  history  of  the 
institution. 

The  first  principal.  Dr.  Charles  E.  West,  gave  an  extended  and  valu- 
able sketch  of  the  organization  and  progress  of  Rutgers  Institute, 
from  the  preliminary  steps  towards  its  formation,  through  all  the  stages 
of  its  subsequent  development. 

The  head  of  the  board  of  trustees.  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  P.  Thompson, 
responded  in  behalf  of  that  body,  welcoming  and-  congratulating  the 
founders  and  early  friends.  [The  proceedings  of  this  anniversary,  printed 
in  full,  accompany  this  report.] 

The  next  few  years  passed  without  any  event  peculiarly  noteworthy, 
until  1867,  when  the  most  important  change  in  the  organization  of  the 
institution  took  place,  viz.,  that  by  which  it  became  a  college  for  women. 

At  the  time  of  its  foundation,  the  idea  that  young  women  could  need, 
or  receive,  any  thing  closely  corresponding  to  what  is  termed  among  men 
a  collegiate  education,  was,  if  not  unknown,  certainly  unfamiliar.  The 
"  female  seminary  "  was  all  that  was  then  deemed  needful,  even  among 
those  who  held  the  most  liberal  views;  and  certain  it  is  that  many  such 
institutions  have  imparted  to  their  pupils  a  kind  and  degree  of  culture 
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deserving  of  very  high  estimate,  and  in  many  points  differing  bnt  little 
from  that  which  young  men  obtain  in  a  college  course.  Such  was  the 
old  Rutgers  Institute,  and  other  honored  and  most  useful  seminaries  for 
young  women  in  this  and  other  States.  But,  nevertheless,  the  public 
feeling  on  this  subject  had  made  a  great  advance,  largely  in  conse- 
quence of  the  work  which  had  thus  far  been  accomplished. 

Meanwhile,  the  idea  of  colleges  for  young  ladies,  providing  a  classical 
training,  and  bestowing  the  ordinary  college  degrees  upon  their  gradu- 
ates, had  become  somewhat  familiar  through  the  institutions  of  this  type 
already  in  successful  operation  at  Elmira  and  Leroy,  in  this  State,  and 
others  in  the  West.  The  noble  benefactions  and  extended  plans  of  the 
late  Mr.  Yassar,  at  Poughkeepsie,  had  now  given  a  great  stimulus  to  all 
such  views,  and  the  friends  of  Rutgers  began  to  inquire  whether  the 
time  had  not  come  for  the  establishment  of  such  a  college  in  the  metropo- 
lis, and  whether  the  institution  that  had  led  the  way  in  higher  female 
education  for  the  city  during  so  many  years,  were  not  alike  fit  and  ready 
to  take  a  new  step  and  assume  a  new  position.  It  possessed  already  a 
charter,  an  organization,  and  an  honorable  record  of  usefulness.  It  had 
long  been,  and  still  was,  the  only  incorporated  institution  for  young 
women  in  the  metropolis.  The  multiplication  of  private  schools  and 
seminaries,  with  the  growth  of  the  city,  seemed  also  to  suggest  a  further 
advance,  if  the  institution  would  maintain  that  high  and  distinctive 
position  which  it  had  held  at  first.  On  all  these  grounds  the  step  seemed 
wise,  fitting,  and  timely,  and  application  was  therefore  made  to  the  Legis- 
lature for  a  new  charter,  giving  the  former  institute  the  powers  and 
privileges  of  a  full  college.  The  passage  of  this  charter,  and  its  leading 
provisions,  have  already  been  mentioned. 

It  is  due  alike  to  the  memory  and  the  services  of  a  lately  deceased 
member  of  the  board  of  trustees,  Jeremiah  Burns,  Esq.,  to  state  that 
he  was  very  largely  instrumental  in  the  successful  accomplishment  of 
this  important  change,  he  having  been  among  the  first  to  propose  it,  and 
having  given  a  very  great  am6unt  of  time  and  personal  attention  to  the 
several  steps  of  its  progress. 

The  following  extract  from  the  memorial  to  the  Legislature,  in  which 
the  board  requested  a  change  in  the  charter,  may  properly  be  inserted 
here : 

"  The  object  of  this  memorial  to  your  honorable  body,  is  that  the  trus- 
tees may  be  granted  the  privilege  of  conferring,  upon  those  who  have 
faithfully  striven  to  avail  themselves  of  such  facilities  as  are  afforded  by 
an  institution  of  the  grade  of  a  first-class  college,  the  official  certificate 
fairly  due  to  their  persevering  labors  and  acquirements, 

"As  citizens  of  New  York,  jealous  of  her  honor  and  well-being,  your 
petitioners  feel  unwilling  that  the  young  women  of  the  city  and  %4cinity 
should  be  compelled  to  forego  the  opportunities  which  may  here  li 
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enjoyed,  and  to  leave  their  homes  and  responsible  friends  for  more 
distant  and  more  favored  places,  in  order  to  obtain  such  an  authoritative 
recognition." 

On  the  passage  of  the  act  containing  the  desired  provisions,  the  presi- 
dent and  trustees  deemed  it  wise  to  signalize  the  starting  of  such  a 
movement  by  calling  a  meeting  of  gentlemen  interested  in  education, 
and  whose  views  were  at  once  enterprising  and  sound,  to  consider  ques- 
tions of  organization  and  give  counsel  and  support  to  the  new  enterprise. 
The  following  circular  was  therefore  drawn   up   and  sent  forth  quite 

widely : 

Rutgers  Female  College, 

Nos.  487,  489  and  491,  Fifth  Avenue, 

New  York,  April  11,  1867- 

"  The  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  having  recently  conferred 
the  powers  and  privileges  of  a  college  upon  the  Rutgers  Female  Insti- 
tute —  a  seminary  whicn  has  for  twenty-eight  years  past  held  a  leading 
position  in  this  city  —  the  trustees  are  desirous  now  to  present  their  n^w 
plans  of  organization  to  friends  of  education  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  in  the  hope  of  receiving  their  encouragement  and  approval. 
They  have,  therefore,  decided  to  hold  a  meeting  of  gentlemen  promi- 
nent in  religious  and  literary  circles,  to  mark  the  transition  in  the 
character  of  the  institution,  to  inaugurate  its  new  and  enlargeil  course, 
and  to  receive  suggestions  for  its  advancement. 

*'  The  trustees  feel  convinced,  on  many  grounds,  that  the  time  for  such 
a  forward  step  in  the  education  of  women,  has  now  fully  come.  Not 
only  does  the  public  sentiment  of  the  community  demand  it.  but  the 
whole  nation  is  stirred  by  the  manv  questions  that  arise  as  to  tne  sphere 
and  influence  of  woman.  The  board,  tneref  ore,  feel  that,  at  this  formative 
period,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  steps  taken  and  the 
methods  adopted,  should  be  such  as  to  influence  in  the  ri^ht  direction, 
and  in  the  best  and  highest  manner,  the  whole  system  of  training  for 
American  women,  upon  whom  must  ever  depend  so  .many  of  the  gravest 
interests  even  of  society  itself. 

"  Under  these  circumstances,  our  earnest  desire  is  that,  through  the 
present  reorganization  and  extension,  this  college  may  be  made  adequate 
Doth  to  the  greatness  of  its  prospective  work,  and  to  the  wide  scope  of 
its  influence  in  the  commercial  metropolis  of  the  nation. 

"  With  this  designj  we  propose  not  only  to  enlarge  the  present  curricu- 
lum, but  at  the  same  time  to  establish  a  series  of  new  departments,  in 
which  full  instruction  shall  be  given  in  several  branches  which  would 
be  eminently  useful  in  the  higher  education  of  women.  These  depart- 
ments are  —  one  of  fine  arts,  under  the  supervision  of  able  and  promi- 
nent artists ;  one  of  mercantile  and  banking  business,  with  the  general 
features  of  our  young  men's  commercial  colleges;  and  one  or  what 
might  be  called  home  philosophv,  in  which  the  principles  of  science  shall 
be  clearly  and  carefully  applied  to  a  variety  of  elegant  and  important 
uses  in  the  sphere  of  domestic  life. 

"  The  trustees  would  be  grateful  for  your  co-operation  in  this  move- 
ment, and  earnestly  desire  your  presence  at  the  meeting,  which  will  take 
place  in  the  chapel  of  the  college,  No.  489  Fifth  avenue,  on  Thursday 
evening,  April  twenty-fifth,  at  half-past  7  o'clock. 
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"The  favor  of  an  answer  is  requested;  and  should  you  be  unable  to 
attend  in  person,  the  board  will  be  gratified  to  receive  any  suggestions 
that  may  occur  to  you  on  the  important  subject  of  educating  the  young 
women  of  our  country." 

On  the  evening  specified,  the  proposed  gathering  took  place  at  the  col- 
lege. It  was  largely  attended  by  the  precise  class  of  persons,  chiefly 
literary  and  college  men  and  clergymen,  whom  the  circular  was  designed 
to  interest.  The  first  president.  Chancellor  Ferris^  and  the  first  principal, 
Dr.  West,  of  the  old  institute,  were  again  present,  the  former  presiding, 
and  both  made  addresses  highly  appropriate  and  interesting.  The  evening 
was  then  given  to  further  discussions  upon  various  aspects  of  higher  female 
education,  and  various  departments  of  study  which  should  find  place 
therein.  These  were  principally  given  by  the  following  gentlemen: 
Rev.  Dr.  Howard  Crosby,  of  New  York;  Rev.  President  Smith,  of 
Dartmouth  College;  Rev.  Dr.  John  Todd,  of  Pittsfield,  Mass.;  Presi- 
dent J.  R.  Loomis,  of  the  University  of  Lewisburg,  Penu.;  Prof.  Arnold 
Guyot,  of  Princeton,  N.  J.;  and  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Education 
Mr.  J.  G.  Hodgins,  of  Toronto,  Canada. 

[The  papers  and  discussions  of  this  meeting,  and  many  extracts  from 
valuable  and  interesting  letters,  were  published  in  full  in  pamphlet 
form,  and  accompany  this  report.] 

After  this  meeting,  the  work  of  organizing  the  coarse  of  studies  for 
the  new  college  was  entered  upon  by  the  president,  faculty,  and  trustees. 
A  number  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  manifested  particular  interest  in 
the  enterprise,  and  whose  suggestions  or  experience  were  deemed  likely 
to  be  of  value,  were  requested  to  serve  as  an  advisory  board,  and  thus 
was  constituted  the  following  body  of  counselors  and  Mends: 

Asa  D.  Smith,  D.  D.,  LL.  D President  of  Dartmouth  College,  N.  H. 

Rev.  Jesse  Page Atkinson,  N.  H. 

Rev.  Edward  N.  Kirk,  D.  D.* Boston,  Mass, 

Rev.  H.  C.  Potter,  D.  D Boston,  Mass.,  now  of  New  York  city. 

Rev.  Leonard  Bacon,  D.  D New  Haven,  Conn. 

Prof.  Daniel  C.  Gilman Yale  College,  Conn.,  now  of  Baltimore. 

Rev.  Richard  B.  Thurston,  Stamford,  Conn.,  now  of  New  Haven,  Conn. 
L.  P.  Hickok,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President  of  Union  College,  N.  Y.,  now  of 

Amherst,  Mass. 

Rev.  Joel  Parker,  D.  D.* .Newark,  K  J. 

Rev.  Albert  Barnes,  D.  D.* Philadelphia,  Penn. 

J.  R.  Loomis,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President  of  the  University  at  Lewisburg, 

Penn. 

Rev.  Alfred  Owen Detroit,  Mich. 

Hon.  Hugh  L.  Bond Baltimore,  Maryland 

George  W.  Samson,  D.  D.,  President  of  Columbian  College,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  now  of  New  York  city, 

Francis  Lieber,  LL.  D.* New  York  city. 

Prof.  Charles  A.  Joy,  Ph.  D Columbia  College,  New  York  city. 

*  Deceased. 
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Prof.  Benj.  N.  Martin,  S.  T.  D.,  New  York  University,  New  York  city. 
Prof.  John  J.  Owen,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.*.  .College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Prof.  Roswell  D.  Hitchcock,  D.  D Union  Theological  Seminary. 

William  M.  Evarts,  Esq.,  LL.  D New  York  city. 

Rev.  John  Thomson,  D.  D .New  York  city,  now  of  Scotland. 

Rev.  Stephen  H.  Tyng,  D.  D.* New  York  city. 

Rev.  Howard  Crosby,  D.  D .*. .  .New  York  city. 

Rev.  Alexander  R.  Thompson,  D.  D.,  New  York  city,  now  of  Brooklyn. 

Rev.  Joseph  T.  Duryea,  D.  D New  York  city,  now  of  Brooklyn. 

Rev.  Joseph  Holdich,  D.  D New  York  city. 

William  H.  Raynor,  Esq New  York  city. 

Hon.  E.  B.  Hart New  York  city. 

George  E.  Baldwin,  Esq.*. New  York  city. 

Francis  M.  Bixby,  Esq .New  York  city. 

Charles  E.  West,  M.  D.,  LL.  D Brooklyn,  L.  L 

Rev.  Wm.  Ives  Budington,  D.  D Brooklyn,  L.  I. 

Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler,  D.  D , Brooklyn,  L.  L 

The  careful  and  extended  labor  that  was  given  to  the  work  of  organ- 
izing the  course  of  study,  etc.,  embodied  itself  in  the  catalogue  and 
curriculum  published  in  the  summer  of  1867.  It  was  not  supposed  that 
that  programme  could  be  carried  out  in  full  for  some  time,  owing  to  the 
lack  of  previous  preparation  on  the  part  of  students,  and  various  other 
hindrances.  But  it  was  proposed  to  begin  at  once  upon  such  parts  of 
the  new  course  as  should  be  found  practicable,  and  to  advance  step  by 
step  towards  its  more  complete  realization.  With  this  view  the  college 
began,  and  has  continued  in  the  face  of  many  and  various  obstacles,  to 
the  present  time.  The  course  has  been  somewh^  modified  on  several 
occasions,  according  to  the  dictates  of  experience ;  but  its  leading 
features  have  been  retained  in  most  respects.  [The  present  programme 
of  studies,  and  that  of  1867,  accompany  this  report.] 

No  college  degrees  were  granted  by  the  institution  until  the  com- 
mencement of  1870. 

The  precise  work  done,  the  changes  in  the  board  and  faculty,  the 
financial  experiences,  etc.,  during  the  ten  years  through  which  the  college 
has  flow  pursued  its  way,  have  been  set  forth  from  year  to  year  in  the 
regular  reports  made  to  and  published  by  the  Board  of  Regents.  It  is 
neither  necessary  nor  practicable,  within  the  limits  of  such  a  sketch  as 
this,  to  review  in  detail  the  events  of  this  period.  It  is  enough,  perhaps, 
to  say  that  the  institution  has  had  to  contend  with  great  difficulties  that 
were  not  expected  at  the  start.  Financial  burdens  have  pressed  heavily 
upon  it,  and  have  of  necessity  retarded  and  limited  its  work.  The  lack 
of  preparatory  schools,  too,  sush  as  fit  young  men  for  definite  and  well- 
known  college  standards  of  admission,  has  been  found  a  serious  difficulty, 
and  has  prevented  satisfactory  classification  of  students  in  many  cases. 
But,  in  the  face  of  these  and  other  obstacles,  the  college  has  kept  on  its 

*  Deceased. 
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way,  and  has  been  enabled,  with  the  blessing  of  Providence,  to  accom- 
plish, it  is  believed,  a  highly  important  work,  which  may  yet  reveal  itself 
as  of  greater  moment  than  it  may  have  seemed  to  have  at  the  time. 

The  several  occnpants  of  the  presidency  of  the  college  during  the 
period,  have  been  since  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Pierce,  George  W.  Sam- 
son, D.D.,  1871  to  1873;  Charles  F.  Deems,  D.D.,  1874  to  1875;  Thomas 
D.  Anderson,  D.D.,  1875  to  the  present  time.  During  the  college  year 
1873-4,  the  institution  was  without  a  president,  its  affairs  being  directed 
by  the  executive  committee  of  the  board  of  trustees.  Prior  to  the 
opening  of  the  following  session,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Deems  had  accepted  the 
office,  but  to  the  great  regret  of  all  concerned  with  the  college,  his  health 
proved  unequal  to  the  task  which  he  had  auspiciously  begun,  in  con- 
nection with  the  pastorate  of  his  important  church,  and  he  was  under 
the  necessity  of  resigning  before  the  close  of  the  year.  From  that  time 
until  the  session  of  1874-5  closed,  ex-president  Samson,  whose  adminis- 
tration of  the  college  had  been  most  highly  appreciated,  again  acted  as 
the  head  of  the  faculty. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  fit,  perhaps,  that  this  record  should  contain  a  word 
of  reference  to  the  future.  With  such  a  past,  hallowed  by  the  labors 
and  the  memories  of  good  men  gone,  and  with ^500  graduates  to  rise  up 
and  call  her  blessed,  Rutgers  Female  College  hopes  that  there  is  before 
her  a  yet  wider  field  of  usefulness  and  promise.  In  time,  it  is  firmly 
believed,  means  will  be  provided  to  remove  her  burdens  and  enlarge  her 
capacity,  and  that  the  great  metropolis  will  yet  have  reason  for  pride 
and  congratulation  in  a  Christian  college  for  its  daughters,  that  shall 
stand  unsurpassed  among  the  institutions  of  the  land. 
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A  SKETCH  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  TROY  FEMALE  SEMINARY. 


By  its  late  Pr'ncipal,  Mrs.  Johk  H.  Willard. 


Of  the  trophies  laid  on  America's  ceDtennial  altar  none  will  have 
more  value  than  those  which  relate  to  her  institutions  of  learning. 
Harvard,  Yale,  Union  and  Columbia  are  her  pride  and  glory.  They  and 
kindred  colleges  have  made  the  men  who  have  made  the  country. 
Where  people  govern  them^^elves,  where  they  are  sovereigns,  they  must 
be  educated.  It  is  education  that  saves  a  republic;  and  it  is  quite  as 
much  due  to  American  women  as  to  American  men  that  this  republic 
has  lived  to  see  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  its  birth.  Side  by  side 
with  the  universities  for  young  men  has  been  an  educational  institution 
for  young  women  which  has  exercised  a  powerful  influence  in  qualify- 
ing the  wives  and  mothers  of  the  country  for  their  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities. The  Troy  Female  Seminary  established  a  grade  of  study  for 
women  Bnj)erior  to  any  before  it  in  the  history  of  the  sex.  It  is  the 
outgrowth  of  an  institution  founded  by  Mrs.  Emma  Willard  in  Middle- 
bury,  Vermont,  among  the  Green  mountains,  near  Mjddlebui^  College, 
in  the  year  1814.  Without  endowment,  without  aid,  as  a  private  enter- 
prise, it  became  national  in  its  patronage  and  as  a  social  agency.  It 
was  developed  into  the  ideal  institution  which  had  been  the  growth  of 
years  of  study.  Mrs.  Willard  founded  her  seminary  in  the  hope  of 
making  it  a  permanent  model  institution.  It  was  the  vigorous  germ 
which  gradually  unfolded  into  the  Troy  Female  Seminary.  Mrs.  Wil- 
lard's  own  character  was  the  unconscious  influence,  the  quickening 
energy  which  created  the  institution.  From  the  plan  which  she  origi- 
nated came  its  vigor  and  success,  while  still  in  her  own  hands,  and  its 
growth  and  development  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H. 
Willard.  Her  purpose  was  the  elevation,  the  perfection  of  womanhood 
by  the  harmonious  combination  of  intellectual  education  with  sesthetic 
culture,  recognizing  in  her  system  the  complex  nature  of  body,  mind 
and  spirit,  and  the  peculiar  exercises  required  for  the  development  of 
each. 

Mrs.  Willard's  preparation  for  this  great  work  will  appear  in  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  a  memorial  of  her  presented  to  this  Convocation 
in  1870:  "For  two  successive  winters  she  attended  the  school  of  Dr 
Miner,  of  whom  she  wrote,  late  in  life :  *  Dr.  Thomas  Miner,  physician, 
president  of  the  State  Medical  Society,  and  one  of  the  most  learned 
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men  of  the  country,  awakened  mj  powena,  stimulated  my  mind,  devel- 
oped unexpected  energies,  and  I  believe  that  no  better  instruction  was 
given  to  girls,  in  any  school  at  that  time  in  our  country,  than  by  Dr. 
Miner  as  principal  of  the  Berlin  academy.'"  She  studied  with  him 
Webster's  grammars,  Morse's  geography,  and  composition. 

Mrs.  Willard  was  a  noble  type  and  representative  of  her  age  and  coun- 
try. *  She  cafne  from  the  best  Puritan  blood,  was  cradled  in  New  Eng- 
land's early  heroic  days,  molded  there  in  the  manner  of  the  pioneers  of 
the  highest  American  civilization;  nourished,  amid  its  hills,  to  those  stem 
virtues  which  gave  dignity  and  grandeur  to  her  character.  In  one  of  its 
quiet  village  homes,  under  the  shadow  of  the  church  and  the  school-hou£e, 
she  received  her  iirst  grave  lessons  of  spiritual  and  intellectual  truth ; 
at  its  fireside  learned  trust  and  obedience,  endurance  and  en^gy; 
becoming  thus  possessed  of  the  extraordinary  moral  power  which  was 
the  most*  important  element  of  her  success  in  her  great  life-work. 

In  her  youth  New  England  had  already  rebelled  against  the  rigor  of 
those  laws  which  prescribed  to  every  man  his  mode  of  action,  and  was 
discussing  the  principles  of  right  and  wrong  as  apj>lied  to  life  and 
manners.  Every  man,  woman  and  child,  was  eloquent,  at  times,  in  the 
expression  of  solemn  spiritual  convictions.  The  new  republic  had  just 
been  purchased  by  the  bold  struggles  of  the  revolutionary^  war;  the 
fresh  memories  of  all  that  it  had  cost  in  suffering,  in  deeds  of  daring, 
and  in  martyr's  blood,  and  the  inestimable  value  of  the  constitutional 
liberty  it  secured,  thrilled  the  hearts,  and  quickened  the  utterances  of 
those  zealous  patriots.  Such  influences  in  childhood,  cultivated  Mrs. 
Willard's  superior  natural  gifts,  developed  the  independence  of  thought 
and  action,  the  intense  patriotism,  and  rare  conversational  powers  which, 
later  on,  so  eminently  characterized  her. 

Her  father,  Samuel  Hart,  was  descended  from  Thomas  Hooker,  one 
of  the  founders  of  Connecticut.  Her  mother  was  Lydia  Hinsdale,  of 
a  family  of  talents  and  moral  worth.  Her  father  was  a  man  of  marked 
abilities,  good  early  education,  intellectual  tastes,  and  high  moral  excel- 
lence. He  was  prominent  in  church  and  State,  until  the  prevailing 
spirit  of  intolerance  caused  him  to  withdraw  from  office  in  defense  of 
truth  and  justice.  While  Mr.  Hart  read  to  his  family  and  discussed 
with  them  the  metaphysics  of  Locke  and  Berkeley,  the  poetry  of  Milton, 
Young,  and  Thompson,  choice  fiction,  history,  and  travels,  he  was  the 
best  educator  of  the  mind  of  his  daughter. 

The  union  of  his  manly  strength  and  independence,  with  the  practical 
energy  of  her  gentle,  loving  mother,  in  all  the  interests  and  pleasures 
of  home,  early  led  her  to  those  ideas  of  the  place  and  power  of  the 
sexes  in  the  social  economy  which  Mrs.  Willard  maintained  in  all  her 
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future  influence.     She  believed  that  ^'  each  in  distinct  spheres  is  useful 
iknd  honorable." 

Thus  trained  it  .was  natural  that  Mrs.  Willard  should  become  one  of 
the  profoundest  thinkers  of  the  times,  and  that  the  philosophy  of  the 
mind  should  be  a  favorite  study. 

Mrs.  Willard  first  received  pupils  in  her  private  residence  in  Middle- 
bury,  and  commenced  a  family  school,  with  advantages  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  social  and  domestic  virtues.  She  ^et  up  an  altar  to  God, 
committed  her  institution  to  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  gave 
impetus  to  the  moral  forces,  and  made  the  Bible  a  text-book,  tasking  her 
highest  powers  in  the  study  of  it,  and  never  allowing  the  teaching  of  it 
to  pass  to  a  subordinate  ipstructor.  She  arranged  the  hours  of  study 
*  of  exercise,  meals  and  sleep,  according  to  the  laws  of  health.  The 
sch<K>l  was  founded  on  principles  sound  and  broad,  and  always  adminis- 
tered by  one  mind,  so  that  it  advanced  in  an  uninterrupted  course.  The 
range  of  studies  was  similar  to  that  of  the  colleges,  with  less  of  the 
classics,  and  including  music  and  drawing. 

In  selecting  and  arranging  the  studies  the  laws  of  the  mind  were 
observed.  Those  subjects  were  placed  first  in  the  bourse  which  were 
addressed  to  the  senses  and  the  perceptive  faculties;  the  more  abstract 
were  reserved  to  the  last.  She  regarded  the  cultivation  of  the  senses 
as  of  special  importance  to  women.  The  hand  also  received  much 
attention.  It  is  an  instrument  which  they  must  use  with  skill  in  the 
peculiarly  practical  duties  of  their  sphere.  The  hand  was,  therefore, 
educated  with  great  care.  The  mind  was  rested  by  passing  from  one 
study  to  another,  which  exercised  different  faculties.  Not  more  than 
three  studies  at  a  time  were  allowed,  and  they  of  a  different  character. 
For  instance,  mathematics,  history,  and  one  of  the  languages.  Besides 
these  severer  subjects,  some  lighter  exercises,  as  drawing,  music  or  pen- 
manship, were  interspersed.  The  pupils  were  classed  according  to  their 
proficiency.  Every  faculty  of  the  mind  had  subjects  addressed  to  it 
especially  adapted  to  strengthen  and  develop  it. 

The  result  sought  was  a  well-balanced  mind.  The  weaker  faculties 
received  the  most  attention.  If  one  evinced  imusual  talents  for  mathe- 
matics, for  instance,  she  was  little  drilled  in  that  branch  and  more  in 
the  belles-lettres,  in  which  she  would  probably  be  found  deficient.  The 
pupils  were  required  to  be  perfectly  thorough  and  exact  in  their  knowl- 
edge. Examinations  were  held  at  the  close  of  each  term  on  every  sub- 
ject, in  the  presence  of  gentlemen  of  education.  These  examinations 
were  sufficient  stimulus  to  effcfrt.  Success  on  those  occasions  was  the 
reward  of  faithfulness;   there  was  no  need  of  prize  or  other  reward. 

As  a  teacher,  Mrs.  Willard  aroused  the  minds  of  her  pupils,  excited 
the  attention  and  engrossed  it  until  the  subject  was  understood,  and  an 
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enthusiastic  desire  to  pursue  it  made  a  moving  impulse  to  study  it.  The 
love  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  for  the  interest  in  the  subject  which 
had  been  awakened  by  the  teacher,  was  considered  a  higher  motive  for 
study  than  a  prize.  She  possessed  great  magnetic  power  over  their 
minds,  inspired  an  enthusiastic  love  for  any  thing  she  tatight  them. 
She  made  the  subject  so  interesting  that  there  was  nothing  so  pleasant 
as  to  study  it.  It  was  the  love  of  study  for  the  love  of  knowledge. 
She  held  that  there  were  three  stages  in  learning  any  subject,  which  were, 
to  understand,  to  remember,  and  to  communicate  or  to  reproduce  it. 

The  pupils  with  whom  the  school  opened  were  high  minded,  enthusi- 
astic young  ladies  of  unusual  talents,  who  were  in  entire  sympathy  with 
Mrs.  Willard  in  her  plan  for  the  elevation  of  woman  by  superior  educa- 
tion. They  were  the  daughters  of  scholarly  menr  and  cultivated  women 
of  high  social  position,  such  as  Judge  and  Mrs.  Aldis,  Governor  and 
Mrs.  Van  Ness,  Governor  and  Mrs.  Skinner,  and  the  brilliant  sisters  of 
Bishop  Henshaw.  They  were  determined  to  master  the  high  intel- 
lectual subjects  which  it  was  their  privilege  to  study,  while  they  became 
as  elegant  in  person  and  as  agreeable  in  manners  as  the  dolls  of  fashion 
who  had  no  mental  attractions;  and  in  this  they  were  encouraged  by 
their  parents. 

Mrs.  Willard's  tastes  and  brilliant  conversational  powers  gave  a 
literary  bias  to  the  entertainments  of  their  social  circle.  Not  unfre- 
quently  a  poem,  a  colloquy  or  a  play  acted  or  read  would  enliven  the 
evening  sewing  circle.  Life  lessons  were  discussed,  true  principles  of 
action  inculcated.  The  poets  of  the  then  new  sishool,  Wordsworth, 
Coleridge  and  Southey,  attracted  much  attention  from  these  young 
ladies.  Some  made  Coleridge's  metaphysical  works  the  study  of  their 
leisure  hours.  The  studious  discipline  of  such  a  school  life  prepared 
them  for  future  distinction.  Miss  Aldis,  subsequently  Mrs.  Judge 
Kellogg,  as  a  student  of  Coleridge,  became  fitted  for  the  companionship 
of  her  friend,  Dr.  James  Marsh,  and  other  Burlington  scholars  who 
were  devoted  to  Coleridge ;  and  no  more  profound  views  than  those  of 
her  metaphysical  mind  were  brought  out  by  that  scholarly  circle. 
Later  on.  Miss  Aldis  was  Mrs.  Willard's  able  associate  in  writing  a 
history  of  the  Republic  of  America,  for  which  she  was  qualified  as  a 
patriot  as  well  as  a  scholar.  From  her  father,  Judge  Aldis,  she  had 
imbibed  the  spirit  of  those  early  days  in  the  new  border  State  of  Ver- 
mont. Her  greater  celebrity,  however,  was  as  a  reasoner  and  a  talker. 
Few,- either  women  or  men,  were  her  equals  in  these  respects.  The  polit- 
ical infiuence  which  she  exercised  through  the  gentlemen  of  the  family 
was  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  most  ambitious  of  the  strong  minded 
women,  yet  her  refined  sensibilities  ^ould  have  made  her  shrink  from 
any  office  which  the  ballot-box  could  have  given  her. 
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The  seminary  was  a  success.     It  gave  satisfaction.     It  proved  that 
women  were  capable  of  higher  education  and  improved  by  it.     The 
number  of  pupils  increased  to    seventy.      Parents  were  heartily   in 
sympathy  with  Mrs.  Willard  in  her  mode  of  educating  their  daughters. 
She  had  made  her  seminary  a  model,  but  it  could  not  be  permanent  with- 
out an  endowment,  and  public  sentiment  was  not  sufficiently  enlightened 
to  grant  a  share  of  the  public  funds  to  the  education  of  women.     The 
seminary  had  outgrown  the  size  of  the  building,  a  change  became  neces- 
sary.    Its  patrons  of  Waterf  ord,  N.  Y.,  urged  its  removal  to  their  place, 
believing  that  this  richer  State  would  grant  an  appropriation,  in  which 
the  Governor,  DeWitt  Clinton,  concurred.    The  seminary  was  removed 
to  Waterf  ord  in  1819.    Mrs.  Willard  made  application  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, accompanied  by  her  plan  of  female  education  and  a  plea  for  funds. 
The  Governor  strongly  recommended  it  in  his  annual  message,  but  the 
endowment  was  not  obtained.     This  application,   however,  led  to  the 
allowing  of  a  portion  of  the  literature  fund  to  girls'  schools.    At  a 
public  examination  of  the  school  at  Waterf  ord,  Miss  Cramer,  a  daughter 
of  the  Hon.  John  Cramer,  was  examined  in  geometry,  which  was  the 
first  public  examination  on  that  subject  ever  made  by  a  woman  in  this 
country. 

Not  knowing  bow  much  she  could  do  by  herself,  this  failure  to  obtain 
legislative  aid  was  a  bitter  disappointment  to  Mrs.  Willard.  Some  time 
afterwards  she  thus  gives  expression  to  her  feelings  :  ''  I  felt  it  almost 
to  frenzy,  and  even  now,  though  the  dream  is  long  past,  I  cannot  recall 
it  without  agitation,  Could  I  have  died  a  martyr  to  the  cause,  and  thus 
secured  its  success,  I  should  have  blest  the  fagot  and  hugged  the  stake. 
It  was  by  the  loss  of  respect  for  others  that  I  gained  tranquillity  for 
myself.  Once  I  was  proud  of  the  legislators  as  the  fathers  of  the  State. 
But  when  the  people  shall  become  convinced  of  the  justice  and  expedi- 
ency of  placing  both  sexes  more  nearly  on  an  equality,  with  respect  to 
the  privilege  of  education,  their  legislators  will  find  it  their  interest 
to  make  the  proper  provision." 

Her  appeal  to  the  Legislature  was  premature.  The  public  was  not 
then  sufficiently  enlightened  as  to  female  education.  She  was  so  con- 
vinced of  the  importance  of  the  good  work  in  which  she  was  engaged, 
had  so  much  enthusiasm  for  its  success,  and  so  much  confidence  in  the 
patriotism  of  the  rulers  to  adopt  whatever  would  be  good  for  the 
•country,  that  her  hopes  and  aspirations  were  too  sanguine. 

The  failure  to  obtain  aid  from  the  State  disappointed  but  did  not  dis- 
courage her.  She  had  the  sympathy  and  received  encouragement  from 
the  best  and  most  eminent  men  of  the  nation.  The  friends  of  educa- 
tion generally  advocated  her  plans.  Hon.  Duncjin  Campbell,  of  Georgia, 
was  so  much  interested  in   them   that    he   advocated  her  ideas  in  the 
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Georgia  Legislature,  of  which  he  was  a  member.  She  received  enconrag- 
ing  letters  from  distinguished  men.  John  Adams,  Thomas  Jefferson, 
George  Combe,  Dr.  Dick  and  other  great  men  wrote  her  encouraging 
letters.  Eminent  men  attended  her  examinations,  and  were  satisfied 
that  her  young  ladies  were  as  thorough  in  mathematics  and  in  other 
abstruse  subjects  as  the  young  men  of  the  colleges. 

Mrs.  Willard  finding  obstacles  to  her  modes  of  teaching  in  the  miser- 
able text-books  then  in  use,  prepared  books  in  geography  and  history 
X  for  her  schodl.  Mr.  Woodbi-idge  finding  the  same  hinderance,  and 
having  the  same  plan  for  their  improvement,  they  wrote  a  work  on 
geography  simultaneously.  The  book  attracted  attention,  and  soon 
passed  through  several  editions.  In  the  preface  she  writes  of  the  new 
system  adopted  :  '*  It  is  chiefly  to  secure  facility  of  acquirement  and 
durability  of  impression.  This  is  effected  by  maps  and  charts  which 
appeal  to  the  eye,  rather  than  to  the  memory.  The  arrangement  of 
tables  relieves  the  memory  of.  a  useless  burden  by  substituting  few 
numbera  for  many.  A  person  who  knows  by  rote  that  a  city  contains  a 
certain  number  of  inhabitants,  cannot  from  that  circumstance  be  said  to 
understand  its  rank,  that  is,  he  does  not  know  whether  it  is  a  great  or 
small  city ;  for  all  ideas  of  great  or  small  are  relative,  and  are  obtained 
by  comparing  things  with  others  of  their  kind«  With  regard  tx)  the 
durability  of  impressions,  we  discard  that  method  of  arrangement  gen- 
erally found  in  descriptions  of  countries  where  many  distinct  and  dis^ 
similar  subjects  are  treated  of  in  quick  succession,  because  from  the 
want  of  associating  principle,  information  received  in  this  way  cannot 
be  well  remembered.  We  admit  little  which  may  not  be  traced  to  one 
of  these  two  laws  of  the  intellect ;  that  the  objects  of  sight  more  readily 
become  objects  of  conception  and  memory  than  those  of  the  other 
senses  ;  and  secondly,  that  the  best  of  all  methods  to  abridge  the  labors 
of  the  mind  and  to  enable  the  memory  to  lay  up  in  the  smallest  compass 
is  to  class  the  particulars  under  general  heads. 

'*  That  this  method  of  teaching  geography  is  a  judicious  application  of 
these  principles  has  become  evident  to  me  from  observing  the  fact  that 
of  all  the  branches  of  study  which  my  pupils  learn,  geography  taught 
in  this  manner  is  that  which  they  most  easily  call  to  recollection ;  and 
that  this  is  the  case  whether  my  examination  takes  place  after  the  lapse 
of  few  months  or  few  years. 

*'  But  in  none  of  the  objects  of  education  do  I  conceive  that  this  system 
is  so  peculiar  as  in  that  which  relates  to  the  discipline  of  the  mind;  and 
none  are,  to  my  mind,  of  so  much  importance.  Although  it  is  of  conse- 
quence to  teach  the  student  what  to  think,  it  is  of  much  more  importance 
for  him  to  learn  how  to  think.  However  well  it  may  be  for  a  man  to 
have  a  good  knowledge  of  geography,  yet  it  is  better  for  him  to  have 
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a  sound  jadgment  and  well  regulated  intellect.  Capacity  of  mind  is 
acquired  by  this  habit  of  study,  which  cultivates  the  powers  of  abstrac- 
tion and  generalization.  The  study  of  geography  has  hitherto  been 
regarded  as  a  mere  exercise  of  the  memory,  but  taught  in  this  manner 
it  brings  into  action  the  power  of  comparison,  thus  laying  not  only  the 
foundation  of  good  scholarship  in  the  science  of  ^hich  it  treats,  but  of 
a  sound  judgment  and  an  enlarged  understanding.  Although  this  system 
has  never  been  published,  yet  it  has  been  brought  to  the  full  test  of 
experiment.  It  is  nearly  eight  years  since  I  began  to  teach  geography 
by  this  method.  Intending  to  publish  my  plan  of  instruction  I  carefully 
watched  its  operation  in  the  minds  of  my  pupils,  while  at  the  same  time 
I  studied  it  in  the  most  approved  system  of  the  philosophy  of  the  mind, 
and  my  success  in  teaching  it  far  surpassed  my  expectations." 

A  medal  was  awarded  to  Mrs.  Willard  for  her  geographical  and 
historical  charts,  at  England's  world's  fair  in  1851. 

In  1821,  Mrs.  Willsrd  accepted  an  invitation  from  some  of  the  citizens 
of  Troy  to  remove  her  seminary  to,  that  city.  They  prepared  a  build- 
ing for  the  purpose,  with  private  rooms  for  the  pupils,  two  in  each, 
which  were  their  homes  and  retired  places  for  study.  She  paid  a*  rent 
for  this  building  equivalent  to  the  interest  on  the  cost  of  the  property. 

She  came  to  the  city  with  her  plan  perfected,  tested  by  experiment 
and  approved  by  experience,  with  teachers  educated  by  her  and  familiar 
with  her  methods,  her  own  early  views  developed  and  matured,  and 
it  was  established  in  the  building  where  it  thereafter  existed,  as  the 
Troy  Female  Seminary. 

The  seminary  was  now  liberally  supplied  with  teachers.  A  teacher 
to  every  ten  pupils  was  the  usual  average. 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  institution  little  attention  was  given  to  the 
natural  sciences  for  want  of  qualified  teachers  and  apparatus.  When  it 
was  removed  to  Troy,  Prof.  Amos  Eaton,  the  founder  of  the  American 
system  of  geology,  became  the  lecturer  on  these  subjects,  and,  as  was 
his  custom  at  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  he  improvised  appa- 
ratus. He  and  his  successors  in  that  institution  held  that  office  until 
they  considered  it  better  for  the  classes  to  be  entirely  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  lady  teachers  of  chemistry  and  botany. 

In  1837  the  Troy  Female  Seminary  came  under  the  direction  of  the 
Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State,  and  received  a  portion  of  the 
literature  fund.  With  this  assistance  it  was  furnished  with  a  library, 
scientific  apparatus,  maps,  models,  and  many  other  appliances  for  illus- 
tration. Subsequently  Mrs.  Willard  purchased  a  very  fine,  large  collec- 
tion of  oil  paintings,  which  did  much  for  the  art  department. 

Illustrations  addressed  to  the  eye  were  in  constant  use,  so  far  as  the 
subject  would  admit.     Familiar  lectures  and  much  oral  instruction  were 
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given  in  the  recitation  room.     Once  a  week  the  exercise  on  each  subject 
was  entirely  oral,  without  the  use  of  the  text-book.    This  iQstmction 
was  written  out  from  memory,  and  the  subject  examined  on  the  follow- 
ing day.     Much  writing  was  required  in  connection  with  erery  study 
pursued,  as-  well  as  independent  investigations  and  original  iilnstrations. 
Translations  were  frequently  written  in  order  to  secure  better  English 
than  could  be  obtained  in  the  class  room.    Good  English  was  a  first 
requirement  in  all  exercises.   An  original  composition  was  written  every 
week,  and  instruction  in  composition  was  given  to  the  entire  school, 
divided  into  classes  according  to  proficiency.    In  the  arrangement  of 
the  studies,  kindred  subjects  were  brought  together  in  groups;  for 
instance,  geography,  history  and  literature.     Geography  was  learned  by 
map  drawing.     No  geography  lesson  was  accepted  until  the  map  could 
be  drawn  in  the  class-room  from  memory.    History  was  studied  with 
time  maps.     An  historical  period  would  be  selected,  its  geography 
learned,  its  history  and  literature  read,  associating  its  events  and  char- 
acters with  their  geographical  localities  and  place  on  the  historic^ 
chart.    As  science  advanced  its  scientific  character  added.    Afterwards, 
,  a  review  of  the  period  was  made  in  a  written  essay.    Thus,  while  the 
pupil  was  accumulating  knowledge,  and  fixing  it  in  the  mind  by  associa- 
tion, she  was  learning  drawing  and  composition.     Another  group  of 
studies  brought  together  was  ancient  geography  and  history,  mythology 
and  the  Iliad,  in  the  English  translation.    A  small  class  in  perspective 
was  taught  by  Mrs.  Willard  from  a  manuscript  lent  to  her  by  one  of 
the  West  Point  professors  who  attended  the  examination  to  hear  the 
recitation,  and  ever  afterwards  it  was  a  part  of  the  regular  course. 
The  subjoined  was  the  regular  course  of  study : 

Primary  Department. 

Primary  studies  for  three  years,  —  Object  lessons;  spelling,  with  dic- 
tation, and  the  analysis  of  words,  as  in  Lynd's  Etymology;  reading, 
with  recitation;  writing,  mental  arithmetic  and  tables;  natural  history, 
elementary  botany,  geography,  grammar,  French  and  German  begun, 
drawing,  music. 

Intermediate  Department. 

First  and  second  years,  — Arithmetic,  geography,  with  map  drawing; 
analysis  and  derivation  of  words,  Trench's  Study  of  Words,  spelling, 
with  dictation;  reading,  with  recitation;  composition  daily,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  study  of  words ;  writing,  Latin,  French,  drawing,  music 

Third  year,  — Arithmetic,  physiology  and  hygiene,'historv,  consisting 
of  a  system  of  chronology  and  the  history  of  tne  United  States ;  criti- 
cal reading  of  the  poets,  with  written  criticisms ;  writing,  composition, 
Latin,  French  (music  and  drawing  elective). 

Fourth  year,  — Universal  geography,  geography  associated  with  his- 
tory, elements  of  natural  philosophy,  grammar  and  analysis,  Shakespeare 
reading,  writing,  book-keeping,  Latin,  Latin  composition,  French  (music 
and  drawing  elective). 
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Academic  Dbpabthbnt. 

I^rst  year.  —  Algebra,  rhetoiic,  themes;  ancient  geography,  with 
Greek  and  Roman  antiquities ;  French,  language  and  composition ; 
zoology,  mineralogy,  geology.     Music,  drawing  —  elective. 

Second  year,  —  Geometry,  trigonometry,  universal  history,  history  of 
English  literature  and  language,  themes;  German,  botany.  Music, 
paintm^  —  elective. 

iTiird  year.  —  Chemistry,  Kames'  Elements  of  Criticism,  themes; 
German;  natural  philosophy,  including  mechanics,  optics,  pneumatics, 
electricity,  electro-magnetism ;  French,  Italian  or  Spanish,  voluntary,  or 
as  substitutes  for  natural  philosophy.     Music,  painting  —  elective. 

Fourth  year,  —  Astronomy,  intellectual  philosophy,  moral  philosophy, 
Butler's  Analogy,  natural  theology.  French,  German,  Italian,  Spanish, 
music  and  painting  elective. 

Branches  Pursueb  thboughout  the  Course. 

The  Bible,  composition,  elocution,  gymnastics,  dancing,  drawing, 
singing. 

Lbctubbs. 

Lectures  in  the  academic  and  intermediate  departments  (throughout 
the  coarse)  on  topics  of  history,  science,  literature,  language,  art, 
architecture. 

Shakespeare  used  as  a  text-book  for  reading,  made  the  best  readers 
and  gave  the  greatest  pleasure  to  the  school,  not  only  to  the  classes,  but 
to  the  entire  school.  Naturalness  and  spirit  in  reading  were  acquired, 
and  the  literary  taste  gratified  and  cultivated.  The  teacher  selected  a 
play  which  was  read  by  the  class  under  her  instruction  —  studied  —  then 
to  each  pupil  a  character  was  assigned,  according  to  her  fitness.  The 
characters  were  studied.  It  was  practiced  in  the  class,  not  acted  ;  but 
each  identifying  herself  with  the  character  assumed,  and  sometimes 
with  great  success.  When  thoroughly  prepared,  the  play  was  read, 
with  the  full  school  for  audience,  and  was  the  most  popular  exercise  of 
the  school  routine. 

The  study  of  mathematics  was  considered  highly  useful  to  woman. 
By  nature  a  creature  of  impulse  and  feeling,  having  clear  intuitions,  but 
a  vague  knowledge  of  truths  that  are  learned  from  reasoning,  she  was 
known  to  need  the  discipline  of  mathematics  —  to  learn  from  it  that 
there  are  truths  which  are  necessary,  universal,  immutable,  and  she  was 
more  open  to  conviction  when  any  other  mode  of  reasoning  was 
employed;  and  she  became  herself  more  reasonable.  She  felt  the 
irresistible  evidence  which  each  successive  step  of  a  chain  of  reasoning 
brings,  and  must  admit  the  truth  of  the  conclusion.  Her  power  of 
thinking  was  increased  by  the  exercise  of  tracing  ccrntinually  the  con- 
nection between  the  steps  of  the  long  processes.  She  acquired  the 
power  of  keeping  a  subject  before  the  mind  until  it  could  be  looked  at 
on  all  sides,  and  every  argument  brought  to  bear  upon  it. 
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Physics  introduced  ber  to  another  kind  of  proof,  that  of  experiment. 
At  other  times  she  was  made  to  feel  its  force  when  the  mode  of  reason- 
ing employed  probable  evidence.  Being  trained  in  the  different  kinds 
of  evidence  for  different  subjects  to  be  examined,  she  knew  how  to 
choose  her  weapons  in  any  intellectual  contest^  and  thus  to  be  saved 
from  the  errors  into  which,  through  ignorance,  she  might  falL  She 
studied  enough  of  physics  to  learn  of  the  wonderful  connection  between 
the  grand  phenomena  of  the  natural  world  and  the  abstract  truths  of 
pure  mathematics,  and  to  find  in  that  connection  one  author  for  the 
relations  of  numbers  and  angles  and  the  phenomena  of  the  material 
universe. 

Metaphysical  studies  furnish  the  best  gymnastics  for  the  processes  of 
analysis  and  synthesis.  When  the  nobler  principles  of  our  natui-e  assert 
their  superiority  and  right  to  culture,  mental  philosophy*  and  natural 
theology  are  agreeable  and  useful  studies  for  woman.  She  finds  her 
most  exalted  range  of  thought  among  themes  which  help  her  to  know 
herself  and  the  relations  which  bind  her  to  humanity  and  to  God.  More- 
over, an  acquaintance  with  the  human  soul  qualifies  her  to  recognize  its 
features  in  the  diverse  costumes  in  which  it  is  clothed  by  the  circum- 
stances of  its  time  and  place  in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  study 
of  its  immortality  and  its  capacities  for  this  amazing  destiny  and  of 
other  truths  coming  up  from  the  depths  of  the  soul's  being,  and  of  the 
nature'  and  laws  of  the  mental  and  moral  constitution,  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  life  of  woman.  For  to  her  is  committed  the  mind  of 
man  when  it  comes  fresh  from  the  hand  of  its  Creator,  with  any  intima- 
tions it  may  bring  with  it  ?  If  the  soul  has  had  elsewhere  its  pettbg, 
and  heaven  lies  about  it  in  its  infancy,  woman  should  be  fitted  not  only 
to  make  the  *^ child  the  father  of  the  man"  among  nature's  nobility,  but 
also  for  those  questionings  of  its  innate  ideas  which  will  fiimish  the 
philosopher  with  data  for  his  reasonings  upon  what  is  in  man.  More- 
over, woman  has  an  implanted  principle  of  curiosity  which  impels  her 
to  desire  to  know  the  nature  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind  as  the  instra- 
ments  used  in  all  the  discoveries  and  acquisitions  of  knowledge. 
Secluded,  very  properly,  in  the  domestic  circle  from  any  share  in  the 
movements  of  society,  or  the  logic  of  events,  which  cultivate  the  reflect- 
ive reason  of  men,  she  requires  studies  that  will  give  her  ^is  disci- 
pline. She  craves  to  know  the  laws  and  limits  of  human  knowledge, 
what  to  believe,  what  intellectual  and  moral  guides  to  follow.  In  this 
institution,  therefore,  after  the  pupil's  mind  has  been  disciplined  and 
enriched  by  previous  study,  her  powers  of  observation  and  reflection 
cultivated,  all  her  mental  energies  quickened  by  previous  preparation, 
she  studied  intellectual  philosophy. 

Esthetic  culture  was  given  through  the  fine  arts,  music,  painting  and 
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poetry.    The  beautiful  being  specially  the  province  of  woman,  it  was 
cultivated  with  great  care.     The  standard  was  simplicity  and  natural- 
ness.    In  all  things,  exactness,  finish,  perfection,  were  required;  in  speak- 
ing, well  chosen  language,  purity  of  tone  and  accent.    In  the  primary 
department  drawing  was  much  practiced;  in  drawing  maps,  in  illustrat- 
ing for  the  natural  sciences,  the  pupils  were  always  chalk  in  hand  at  the 
blackboard.    It  was  not  the  imperfect  triangle  or  circle  she  had  drawn^ 
bat  the  ideal  perfect  one  by  which  she  proved  her  propositions.     The 
fine  arts  were  made  educational  insti^mentalities,  in  subordination  to  the 
intellectual  and  moral,  and  in  harmonious  combination  with  them.    They 
were  taught  not  only  as  arts,  but  as  sciences,  founded  upon  those  eteVnal 
Terities  which  are  the  life  Of  the  soul.    They  were  so  studied  as  to  refine 
and  elevate  the  character,  while  they  gladdened  the  fireside.    The  art 
department  was  conducted  with  as  much  care  as  if  it  had  been  a  distinct 
art  school,  at  the  same  time  receiving  the  advantages  of  an  institution 
of  learning.    The  study  of  art  was  made  a  discipline  to  the  mind,  and 
therefore  not  separated  from  the  higher  departments  which  made  it 
more  intellectual,  presenting  to  it  a  profound  and  severe  standard   of 
excellence.    The  mind  was  led  from  the  lower  grades  of  sensuous 
beaaty  to  the  more  ideal  and  spiritual  by  the  processes  conferred  by  the 
intellectual  and  moral  instructions.    In  the  classes  in  optics,  the  laws  of 
light  and  color,  and  in  anatomy  forms  and  their  relations,  were  learned, 
and  the  pupil  acquired  knowledge  which  she  applied  to  the  intelligent 
observation  and  representation  of  the  garment  of  beauty  with  which 
the  natural  universe  is  clothed.    The  art  pupil  was  led  to  be  an  earnest 
seeker  of  the  truth  of  nature  firom  the  simplest  outline  of  a  leaf  to  the 
highest  ideal  expression  of  the  moral  perfections  of  man  ;  to  be  honest, 
faithful  and  intelligible  in  the  presentation  of  an  idea,  to  look  for  mean- 
ing in  works  of  art.    She  was  trained  not  only  to  make  pictures,  but  to 
understand  and  appreciate  them,  and  to  exercise  the  imagination  in 
forming  conceptions  of  objects  and  scenes.     When  the  art  pupil  masters 
the  elements  of  art  study,  if  she  has  a  heart  that  kindles  with  love  for 
the  works  of  creation,  and  a  desire  to  be  obedient  to  the  laws  that 
govern  them,  she  will  become  an  artist  in  her  pictures,  in  her  dress,  and 
in  the  furniture  and  appointments  of  her  house,  as  she  applies  the  princi- 
ples of  taste. 

Music  was  made  an  avenue  to  the  soul.  When  the  learner  is  required, 
in  the  spirit  of  obedience  and  truth,  to  reproduce  in  her  execution  the 
composer's  music,  to  render  truly  his  notes,  the  arrangement  and  expres- 
sion by  which  he  achieves  his  glorious  results,  while  she  practices  to 
acquire  mechanical  facility,  she  catches  the  strains  and  her  spirit  grows, 
her  intellect  strengthens  and  expands  by  being  brought  into  communion 
with  a  great  mind.    The  musical  aspirations  of  the  gifted  move  to  joy 
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and  sorrow  and  praise.  It  calls  into  activity  devout  and  holy  feelings. 
Music  consecrated  to  the  Deity  was  cultivated  as  an  incentive  to  the 
spiritual  life  —  the  simple  airs  that  reach  the  popular  heart  to  give 
attraction  to  hoiUe  and  utterance  to  the  social  feelings  and  affections. 

Poetry  was  embraced  in  the  course  of  study  as  one  of  the  best  means 
of  cultivating  the  imagination.  Its  teachings  were  at  the  original  foun- 
.  tains  of  poetry.  Homer,  Chaucer,  Spencer,  Shakespeare  and  Milton 
were  read  in  classes  with  teachers  who  had  enthusiastic  love  for  them. 
The  soul-stirring  strains  of  poetry  touched  the  chords  of  feeling  and 
aroused  the  mind  to 'its  best  activity.  Every .  subject  was  made  to 
receive  exaltation  from  a  poetical  expression  of  its  truths.  The  suscep- 
tible mind  of  youth  was  greatly  assisted  in  its  efforts  to  grasp  astro- 
nomical ideas  by  the  sublime  poetry  they  have  suggested.  It  aids  the 
imagination  and  excites  the  enthusiasm. 

One  of  the  advantages  for  high  scholarship  at  the  Troy  Seminary  was 
the  mature  age  of  many  of  the .  pupils.  As  given  in  the  annual  reports 
to  the  Regents,  seventeen  years  was  the  average  age ;  yet  there  were 
always  many  ladies  there  who  had  occupied  positions  of  responsibility 
as  teachers,  members  of  society,  graduates  of  other  institutions,  mis- 
tresses of  households  and  wives  who  felt  the  deficiencies  of  their  educa- 
tion. They  were  willing  to  come,  for  they  were  spared,  by  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  seminary,  the  mortification  and  annoyance  of  mmgling 
with  younger  pupils.  The  classification,  according  to  proficiency,  and 
the  retirement  of  private  rooms  for  study  and  living-rooms  made  them 
comfortable.  The  intellectual  life  was  an  agreeable  change  from  gen- 
eral society,  and  to  teachers  a  means  of  preparation  for  more  extended 
usefulness.  These  ladies  were  useful  examples  to  the  younger  pupils, 
as  they  submitted  to  the  restraints  and  regular  order  of  the  school,  sus- 
tained the  discipline  necessary  for  study,  and  they  evinced  their  appre- 
ciation of  the  high  order  of  the  instruction,  and  themselves,  many  of 
them,  became  brilliant  scholars. 

Many  of  the  teachera  who  have  conducted  the  best  schools  in  the 
country  have  gone  forth  from  this  seminary.  Of  these  were  Mrs.  Wil- 
lard's  sister,  who  was  for  several  years  her  able  assistant  in  the  Trov 
Seminary;  Mrs.  Lincoln  Phelps,  founder  of  the  celebrated  Patapsco 
Institute,  Maryland;  Mrs.  Pierrepont  Marks,  who  made  the  Barhamville 
Seminary,  South  Carolina,  eminently  useful;  Misses  Dillaye  and  Bon- 
ney,  Philadelphia;  Mrs.  Hanna,  Washington,  Penn. ;  Mrs.  Twiss,  Augusta, 
Ga.;  Miss  Harrison,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Miss  Buell,  the  associate  and  suc- 
cessor of  Bishop  Elliott  in  bis  school  in  Georgia ;  Mrs.  Du  Pr^*  and  her 
daughters,  Charleston,  S.  C;  Miss  Bascoro,  Northampton;  Mrs.  Lsv, 
Montreal,  Canada  ;  Mrs.  Ogden  Hoffman,  New  York  city.  These,  ar.d 
a  great  many  other  ladies,  carried  Mrs.  Willard's  system  of  education 
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saccessfally  into  the  several  States.  By  the  appointment  of  the  State^ 
the  Troy  Female  Seminary  educated  a  class  of  teachers  for  the  common 
schools. 

Mrs.  Emma  Willard  retired  from  the  seminary  in  1838,  leaving  it  to 
her  son  and  daughter-in-law,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Willard.  Mrs.  J. 
H.  Willard,  had  been  for  some  years  a  teacher  and  a  vice-principal  in 
the  seminary.  She  became  Mrs.  Willard's  pupil  in  early  youth,  and  a 
teacher  at  sixteen. 

During  the  sixty  years  that  this  seminary  was  dispensing  the  blessings 
of  higher  education  to  women,  13,600  pupils  were  connected  with  it  — 
8,216  under  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Willard.  Nine  hundred  and  fifty- 
six  of  the  pupils  went  forth  as  teachers,  100  of  these  having  received 
gratuitous  board  and  tuition,  and  many  of  the  remainder  paid  only  a 
portion  of  their  expenses.  A  large  proportion  boarded  in  the  seminary, 
and  in  many  cases  received  books,  stationery  and  miisic  without  charge. 
The  daughters  of  the  city  clergy  received  gratuitous  instruction,  and 
those  from  other  places  had  large  deductions  made  from  their  bills. 

The  reputation  of  the  Troy  Seminary  brought  many  visitors  to  see  its 
workings.  Among  the  most  distinguished  of  these  were  Lady  Franklin 
and  Dr.  Scoresby,  from  England.  Lady  Franklin  had  read  of  the  studies 
pursued  in  this  institution  in  Van  Dieman's  Land,  when  she  was  there 
with  her  husband.  Sir  John  Franklin,  governor  of  the  island.  Having 
herself  been  a  teacher,  she  was  curious  to  see  how  much  girls  could  be 
made  to  do.  She  visited  such  classes  as  she  selected,  note-book  in  hand, 
and  marked  the  recitations  she  heard,  the  particular  propositions  in 
mathematics,  etc.  She  expressed  great  surprise  and  pleasure  that  girls 
could  do  so  much  on  such  subjects,  and  complimented  the  girls  on  the 
refined  simplicity  of  their  manners. 

In  1841,  Sir  Joseph  Laffan  de  Hovey  came  as  the  agent  of  Queen 
Victoria.  He  came  to  Troy  to  visit  the  seminary,  saying,  "  We  have 
heard  that  you  have  got  before  us  in  female  education,  and  we  wish  to 
know  your  plans." 

Dr.  Scoresby  came  to  the  seminary  when  he  was  visiting  this  country 
to  see  American  schools  in  order  to  prepare  himself  to  improve  those  of 
England.  He  heard  recitations  in  astronomy  and  optics,  and  other 
branches  of  natural  philosophy,  and  in  the  Latin  language,  and  expressed 
himself  highly  gratified  with  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils.  A  visit 
from  the  Bishop  of  Jamaica  was  very  flattering.  The  excellence  of  the 
music  department  induced  distinguished  artists  to  visit  the  school. 
Some  of  these  were  Wallace,  Thalberg,  Ole  Bull  and  Strackosh.  The 
greatest  visitor  was  the  guest  of  the  nation.  General  La  Fayette.  He 
was  received  by  a  song  of  welcome  sung  by  the  pupils  and  written  by 
Mrs.  Willard,  which  was  presented  to  him  by  three  of  the  number  who 
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« 
were  daaghters  of  the  Goveniors  of  States,  Miss  Cornelia  Van  Ne$:> 

Miss  Cass  and  Miss  Southard.    This  led  tb  a  correspondence  between 

Mrs.  Willard  and  General  La  Payette,  and  ripened  into  a  friendship. 

Eminent  scholars,  professors,  clergymen,  and  others  acting  as  exam- 
ining committees  for  a  long  series  of  years,  expressed  their  opinions  of 
the  scholarship  in  the  seminary  in  reports  which,  it  is  belieyed,  constitute 
the  highest  eulogy  which  any  institution  of  learning  has  ever  receiTed. 

Diplomas  were  first  given  in  1843  to  those  who  had  passed  satisfac- 
tory examinations  in  the  full  course  of  study,  and  had  been  members  of 
the  graduating  class  at  least  one  year.  The  number  of  graduates  was 
small  in  proportion  to  the  entire  n&mber  of  pupils.  ThiJ9  was  in  conse- 
quence of  the  unwillingness  of  parents  to  leave  their  daughters  a  suffi* 
cient  length  of  time  in  school. 

The  following  statement  contains  the  number  of  graduates  in  ten  years: 

Total 
Tear.  Gndnatet.   rnnnber  of 

popilt. 

1860 19  328 

1861 12  301 

1862 17  245 

1863 14  263 

1864 13  329 

1866 25  328 

1866 25  328 

1867 16  238 

1868 19  295 

1869 17  254 

1870 27  289 

In  1872,  the  building  required  to  be  renewed,  the  library  and  appara- 
tus to  be  replenished  and  increased,  and  funds  to  be  raised  for  an 
endowment,  but  nothing  could  be  done  to  raise  funds  for  these  purposes 
unless  the  authorities  of  Troy  would  transfer  the  property  to  the  trus- 
tees. A  petition  to  the  authorities,  signed  by  persons  representing 
nearly  one-half  of  the  taxable  property  of  Troy,  was  presented  to  the 
common  council,  and  granted  on  conditions  satisfactory  to  the  trustees 
of  the  seminary.  The  resolution  authorizing  it  was  vetoed  by  Thomas 
B.  Carroll,  the  mayor  of  Troy  at  that  time.  Mr.  Willard  therefore 
declined  to  renew  his  lease  and  retired  from  the  institution,  and  it 
ceased  to  exist  as  a  boarding  school  in  1873,  but  is  continued  as  a  day 
school  of  the  first  order.  It  is  hoped  that  generous  minds  of  the 
enlightened  future  will  furnish  means  to  restore  it  to  its  full  measure  of 
usefulness,'  that  it  may  again  win  and  guide  multitudes  of  young  women 
into  the  pathway  of  excellence  by  directing  their  desires  and  aspirations 
for  the  highest  good  for  themselves  and  their  country. 

Considering  our  political  agitations,  de  Toqueville  said :  ^'  If  America 
is  saved,  it  will  be  her  women  that  will  save  her.**  The  reply  comes 
from  her  women  —  "  It  is  righteousness  that  exalteth  a  nation.'^ 
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CLAVERACK  ACADEMY  AND  HUDSON  RIVER  INSTITUTE. 


By  William  McAfbe,  A.  M. 


Claverack  was  organized  as  a  district  in  1772,  before  the  organization 
of  the  county,  which  took  place  in  1 786. 

The  portion  of  the  ancient  territory  at  present  incladed  in  the  town, 
formed  a  part  of  the  Van  Rensselaer  Manor,  and  was  originally  settled 
by  Hollanders  and  by  Germans  from  the  Palatinate. 

It  may  be  considered  as  the  original  hive  of  the  county,  from  which 
its  population  and  that  of  many  of  the  surrounding  counties  has  sprung. 
Its  well  cultivated  and  fertile  fields,  with  the  luxuriant  clover,  gave  it 
its  name  of  Klauverack,  or  clover  reach,  and  also  led  to  its  becoming  a 
permanent  settlement  soon  after  the  original  discovery  of  the  river  in 
1609. 

In  1 700  the  population,  slaves  and  all,  amounted  to  but  216  souls.  In* 
1716  a  Dutch  Reformed  Church  was  organized  and  a  building  erected. 
As  its  early  pastors  were  men  of  liberal  education,  mostly  from  Holland, 
it  is  not  strange  that  they  deplored  the  lack  of  educational  advantages 
for  their  own  and  the  children  of  the  flock. 

Such  a  man  was  John  Gabriel  Gebhard,  or  Dominie  Gebhard,  as  he 
was  familiarly  called,  who  began  his  ministrations  on  or  about  July  4, 
1776.  He  himself  had  been  educated  at  Heidelberg,  was  a  man  of 
scholarly  attainments,  with  much  love  for  classical  learning.  For  a 
time,  in  addition  to  his  arduous  labors  as  pastor,  being  often  called  for 
many  miles  in  every  direction  to  minister,  to  churches  ^without  pastors, 
as  many  of  the  Dutch  churches  were  during  the  Revolutionary  period, 
he  instructed  his  own  seven  sons  with  the  children  of  some  of  "  the  best 
families,"  in  the  anciept  languages  and  higher  mathematics. 

He  soon  saw  that  greater  facilities  than  he  could  afford  must  be  pro- 
vided, and  in  1777  took  measures  for  the  establishment  of  a  high  school 
at  Claverack,  which  was  patriotically  called  Washington  Seminary. 

The  seminary  was  completed  in  1779,  and  opened  with  two  teachers, 
Dudley  Baldwin  for  the  classics,  and  Abraham  Fonda  for  the  English 
branches.  Dominie  Gebhard  retained  the  position  of  superintendent 
until  his  death,  and  always  took  an  active  interest  in  its  welfare.  N. 
Meigs  was  the  instructor  in  1780,  and  was  succeeded  by  Andrew  May- 
iield  Carshore,  who  wielded  the  birch  for  more  than  twenty-five  years,  and 
under  whose  management  the  school  attained  no  small  celebrity.  Attracted 
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by  his  genius,  aptitude  and  culture,  youth  from  all  the  towns  from  New 
York  to  Albany,  were  instructed  by  him,  and  Washington  Seminary  had 
at  times  more  than  a  hundred  pupils.  This  may  seem  less  strange  when 
we  remember  that  schools  were  few  and  poor,  and  that  Claverack  was 
then  a  place  of  note,  being  the  county  town,  and  the  center  of  a  large 
business  in  grain.  It  was  also  the  post-office  for  Hudson  until  1790,  that 
city  being  known  in  early  days  as  Claverack  Landing. 

Dr.  Porter,  in  his  centennial  address,  says  :  "  among  those  educated 
during  this  period  at  this  seminary,  were  General  John  P.  Van  Ness, 
attorney-at-law  and  member  of  Congress,  Hon.  Wm.  P.  Van  Ness,  judge 
of  southern  United  States  district,  Hon.  Cornelius  P.  Van  Ness,  Gov- 
ernor of  Vermont,  minister  to  Spain  and  collector  of  the  port  of  New 
York,  General  Jacob  Rutsen  Van  Rensselaer,  Secretary  of  State  of  New 
York  and  member  of  Congress,  Martin  Van  Buren,  President  of  the 
United  States,  Robert  Morris  and  many  others  well  known  in  ciril  and 
political  stations."  The  building  itself  consisted  of  but  a  single  room 
of  one  story,  with  a  capacious  fire  place  at  either  end,  and^  although  the 
germ  of  the  present  institution,  bore  little  resemblance  to  the  stately 
edifices  of  to-day. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  first  quarter  century  of  this  seminary,  the 
death  of  Dr.  Gebhard  and  other  causes,  led  to  a  decline  in  its  prosperity, 
and  through  a  State  law  it  became  changed  for  a  time  into  a  common 
school.  Indeed,  Dr.  Gebhard's  death,  which  occurred  in  1825,  may  be 
said  to  be  the  closing  event  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  school. 

Chapteb  II. 

The  Rev.  Richard  Sluyter  succeeded  Dominie  Gebhard,  and  like  his 
predecessor,  fond  of  learning,  soon  became  a  mover  for  the  revival  of 
the  seminary.  This  time  it  was  determined,  if  possible,  to  put  the 
enterprise  on  a  more  certain  basis,  and  to  erect  a  more  pretentious  and 
commodious  structure  than  was  usual  in  those  days. 

"At  a  meeting  of  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  latter  part  of 
1829,  convened  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  a  plan  for  the  erection  of 
an  academy  house,  it  was  agreed  to  accomplish  the  above  object  by 
vesting  the  enterprise  in  shares  of  twenty-five  dollars  each,  upon  the 
following  conditions: 

"  1st.  That  no  stockholder  shall  ever  possess  a  greater  controlling  influ- 
ence than  in  votes  on  the  directing  of  any  concern  of  the  institutior, 
each  share  constituting  a  vote. 

"  2d.  That  the  building  to  be  erected  for  the  high  school  of  Claverack 
is  designed  solely  for  a  place  where  education  may  be  taught,  and  shall 
never  be  converted  to  any  other  purpose,  unless  with  the  consent  ot* 
three-fourths  of  the  votes  controlling  the  government  thereof. 

"8d.  And  that  the  stock  shall  be  payable,  if  required,  to  the  authorized 
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agents  in  four  eanal  monthly  installments,  the  first  installment  to  be 
paid  on  the  15th  day  of  January,  1830.'^ 

The  stock  necessary  to  the  construction  of  the  building  was  sub- 
scribed at  once  to  the  amount  of  $1,200,  and  trustees  nominated.  The 
Regents  of  the  University  were  petitioned  to  grant  a  charter,  in  these 
words: 

"  7b  the  JlbnorabU  Regents  of  the  Vhiversity : 

"  We,  the  subscribers,  have  undertaken  to  establish  an  academy  in 
the  village  of  Claverack,  in  the  county  of  Columbia,  having  purchased 
a  lot  and  contracted  for  the  erection  of  a  suitable  building,  to  be  com- 
pleted the  first  of  Ma3r  or  June  next,  feel  the  necessity  of  being  incor- 
porated. The  undersigned  humbly  pray  the  Honoraole  the  Kegents 
that  the  aforesaid  academy  may  be  mcorporated  by  the  name  of  the 
Claverack  Academy,  nominating  as  trustees:  Abraham  Jordan, 
M.  D.,  Jacob  P.  Mesick,  Stephen  Storm,  Abram  L.  Fonda,  Wm.  B. 
Ludlow,  Robert  EL  Van  Rensselaer,  John  A.  Miller,  John  A.  Labagh, 
Rev.  Richard  Sluyter,  John  Poucher,  James  K.  Van  Ness,  James  Flem- 
ing, Stephen  Gunn,  Jeremiah  I.  Best,  J.  A.  Van  Yalkenburgh,  William 
A.  Weaver,  Jonathan  Storm  and  John  E.  Gebhard,  M.  D." 

The  charter  was  granted  April  25,  1831.  At  a  later  meeting,  held  in 
March,  1831,  the  Rev.  Richard  Sluyter  was  instructed  to  open  negotia- 
tions with  the  Rev.  William  Mabon  with  reference  to  his  becoming  the 
first  principal  in  the  new  building. 

At  the  next  meeting,  several  references  from  "  gentlemen  of  distinc- 
tion "  having  been  handed  in  and  read,  concerning  Mr.  Mabon,  they 
were  voted  satisfactory,  and  it  was  decided  to  offer  him  **  the  academy 
and  all  the  emolument  he  may  derive  from  said  academy  for  three 
years.*'  So  Claverack  Academy  was  started  fully  equipped  for  another 
cycle. 

No  event  of  importance  occurred  in  the  history  of  the  academy  imtil 
1839,  when  the  trustees  felt  that  now  they  were  fulfilling  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  Regents,  and  ask,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  January  of 
that  year,  to  be  received  under  their  care,  subject  to  their  visitation, 
and  that  they  may  receive  a  share  in  the  distribution  of  the  literature 
fund. 

The  petitioners  represent  themselves  as  possessed  of  a  lot  of  land^ 

value  of  $1,000,  consisting  of  one  acre  and  twenty-nine  rods.    Fifty* 

j  seven  rods  of  this  ground,  the  records  tell  us,  were  given  to  the  trustees, 

by  the  minister,  elders  and  deacons  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  church  at 

*'  a  perpetual  rental  of  three  pepper  corns." 

The  building  erected  was  forty-five  feet  by  twenty-four,  two  stories 
liigh,  and  divided  into  three  rooms  on  each  floor.  It  was  valued  at 
j|l,700.  At  this  time  a  library  of  284  volumes  had  been  collected,  valued 
at  $186,  and  philosophical  apparatus  to  the  amount  of  thirty-two  dol- 

43 
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lars.  During  the  year  the  tuition  amounted  to  $550,  and  the  pupils 
furnished  their  own  fuel.  There  was  but  one  teacher,  a  graduate  of 
Union  College,  Rev.  John  Eizenlord.  The  pupils  were  allowed  a  wide 
range  of  study — classical,  scientific,  mathematical,  and  English.  The 
whole  number  of  students,  during  the  year,  was  forty-five,  of  whom 
thirty-nine  were  considered  as  classical,  or  higher  English. 

There  was  but  little  change  in  the  status  of  the  academy  for  the 
succeeding  seventeen  years.  Its  teachers  were,  for  the  most  part,  col- 
lege-bred, and  competent ;  its  income  steady,  and  its  attendance  good. 
The  trustees  interested  themselves  in  securing  men  of  ability,  and  where 
the  tuition,  for  any  reason,  fell  short  of  a  fair  compensation,  met  the 
deficiency  from  their  private  resources.  The  average  income  during 
these  years  was  $522.23,  and  the  average  attendance  forty-nine.  The 
building  was  kept  in  good  repair,  and  the  library  and  philosophical 
apparatus  largely  increased.  The  sphere  from  which  it  drew  pupils  was 
less  extended  than  during  the  first  period  of  the  school,  owing,  proba- 
bly, to  the  multiplication  of  academies  in  other  towns,  and  to  the  fact 
that  there  was  no  permanent  arrangement  for  the  boarding  of  students 

out  of  town. 

Chapteb  in. 

We  come  now  to  the  third  ^period  in  the  history  of  the  school. 
A  feeling  had  taken  hold  of  the  minds  of  some  of  the  people  of  the 
town,  that  a  much  greater  prosperity  might  be  secured  for  the  academy 
than  it  had  enjoyed. 

There  were  several  schools  in  the  State  which  had  recently  sprung  up, 
remote  from  railroad  communication,  and  in  localities  with  no  special 
advantages,  which  were  overflowing  with  pupils.  Committees  were 
sent  out  to  visit  them  and  report. 

They  were  particularly  impressed  with  the  school  at  Charlotteville, 
then  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  Alonzo  Flack,  which,  during  this  year, 
reached  the  unheard  of  number,  in  those  days,  of  950  pupils,  and  m  the 
following  year  of  1,230.  Board  and  tuition  were  furnished  there  at  the 
rate  of  seventy-two  dollars  a  year,  which,  even  for  those  times,  was 
remarkably  low.    ^  , 

Charlotteville  was  fifty-six  miles  inland  from  Albany,  to  and  from 
which  the  pupils  had  to  be  transported  by  stage  four  times  a  year.  Why 
should  not  Claverack,  with  its  railroad  connections  in  every  direction, 
its  healthful  and  beautiful  location,  and  a  fine  fanning  region  from 
which  to  draw  its  supplies,  prove  a  better  situation,  by  far,  for  such  a 
school  than  Charlotteville  ? 

So  argued  the  movers  in  the  new  enterprise.  Chief  among  these,  we 
may  mention  here,  with  all  honor  for  his  self-sacrificing  and  untiring 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  interests  of  the  school,  the  name  of  Peter 
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Hoffman,  who,  for  thirty *t¥ro  conseputive  years,  has  been  a  member  of 
the  board  of  trustees.  For  fourteen  years  he  was  its  secretary  and 
treasurer^  and  for  the  last  fourteen  years  has  been  its  president. 

At  a  meeting,  held  October  18,  1853,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to 
increase  the  capital  stock  of  the  building  to  120,000  and  subscriptions 
were  opened. 

The  shares  were  |]  00  each  and  entitled  the  possessor  to  a  vote  in  its 
management.  A  petition  for  the  change  in  charter  to  allow  the  trustees 
to  hold  this  amount  of  property  was  voted  and  a  committee  appointed 
to  arrange  for  the  erection  of  .the  buildings.  The  stock,  owing  tp  the 
excellent  management  of  the  treasurer,  Peter  Hoffman,  ably  supported 
by  Milton  Martin,  Frederick  Mesick  and  others,  was  soon  taken  and  it 
was  deemed  advisable  to  enlarge  the  plans  and  increase  the  stock  to 
f  50,000.  Ovound  was  broken  for  the  new  building  about  the  1st  of 
April,  1854,  and  every  nerve  was  strained  to  have  it  ready  for  students 
in  the  coming  fall.  Such  progress  was  made  that  we  find  in  May  the 
trustees  are  becoming  exercised  on  a  most  important  subject,  viz.,  who 
shall  take  charge  of  the  new  building  when  completed  2lnd  organize  the 
school  ?  Prof.  Alonzo  Flack's  success  at  Charlotteville  made  the  trustees 
anxious  to  secure,  if  possible,  his  connection  with  the  enterprise,  and  in 
July  a  contract  was  entered  into  by  which  the  building  was  leased  to 
him,  as  soon  as  finished,  for  five  years.  The  new  building  was  an  impos- 
ing structure.  It  had  a  front  of  158  feet,  a  depth  of  forty,  while  wings 
extended  on  either  side  fifty  feet.  From  the  center  a  chapel  building  of 
three  stories  extended  ninety  feet  in  the  rear.  The  whole  building  was 
four  stories  with  attic  and  basement  fished,  and  was  fitted  up  with  all 
the  appurtenances  necessary  for  such  an  institution  and  for  the  expected 
number  of  pupils. 

The  building  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  185,220,  and  was  furnished  at 
an  additional  cost  of  $12,583.95,  and  with  library,  apparatus  and  other 
property  was  valued  at  151,151.29,  on  which  there  was  a  debt  of 
14,750.30,  which  has  been  canceled  from  the  rent  of  the  buildings. 

On  the  10th  of  October,  1854,  the  building  was  nearly  re^y  for 
occupancy,  and  that  day  was  set  apart  for  its  dedipation.  The  Dutch 
Reformed  Church  was  filled,  and  after  appropriate  religious  services 
addresses  were  delivered  by  Rev.  tra  Boice,  pastor  of  the  church  and 
the  first  president  of  the  faculty,  Hon.  Horace  Greeley,  Elbert  S.  Porter, 
D.D.,  of  Williamsburgh,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ferris,  chancellor  of  the 
University  of  New  York.  The  chartered  name  had,  meantime,  been 
changed  to  Glaverack  Academy  and  Hudson  River  Institute.  Its  great 
aim,  Mr.  Boice  said  in  his  opening  address,  was  to  be  ^^  to  store  the 
mind  with  useful  knowledge  and  to  imbue  and  impress  it  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Bible  and  Jesus  Christ." 
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This  aim  has  been  steadilj  followed  through  the  subseqaent  twenty- 
two  years  of  its  history,  as  the  thousands  who  have  received  its  teaoh- 
ings  will  testify. 

The  school  opened  on  November  fourteenth  with  a  corps  of  fifteen 
teachers  in  eight  departments.  Every  room  was  filled,  and  a  number 
had  to  find  quarters  outside.  Rev.  Alonzo  Flack  became  the  lessee,  and 
associated  with  himself  William  H.  Bannister,  and  afterwards  Charles 
H.  Gardner,  who  acted  as  principals  of  the  school  for  a  short  time. 
Prof.  Alonzo  Flack,  from  the  beginning,  had  the  general  supervision, 
and  took  up  his  residence  at  Claverack  as  principal,  and  the  direct 
charge  of  the  school  in  the  fall  of  1857.  Owing  to  his  excellent  execu- 
tive ability  and  prudent  management,  the  school  has  enjoyed  an  uninter- 
rupted prosperity  for  these  twenty-two  years  of  his  connection  with  it, 
and  we  may  add  was  never  doing  a  better  work  in  the  educational  field 
than  to-day.  In  1864,  the  wants  of  the  institution  for  more  room 
became  pressing,  and  it  was  decided  to  build  a  second  building,  which 
was  done  from  the  accumulated  surplus  in  the  treasury. 

This  second  building  is  known  as  College  ELall;  is  in  dimensions  eighty 
by  fifty  feet,  of  two  stories,  and  cost  |6,000.  The  lower  story  is  fitted 
up  as  a  laboratory  and  recitation  rooms;  the  upper  is  in  one  large,  lofty 
hall,  and  is  used  for  the  gymnastic  exercises  of  the  ladies,  and  the 
military  drill  of  the  gentlemen,  as  well  tts  for  the  lectures,  public  exhibi- 
tions, commencements,  and  other  exercises  which  draw  a  larger  number 
of  people  than  could  be  accommodated  in  the  chapel.  It  will  seat  com- 
fortably 700.  In  1869,  another  step  forward  was  taken  in  the  history  of 
the  institution.  * 

For  some  years  the  course  of  study  pursued  by  the  ladies,  and  the 
facilities  afiTorded,  were  the  same  as  those  found  in  the  female  colleges 
of  the  State,  and,  after  mature  consideration  of  the  trustees  and  the 
faculty,  it  was  decided  to  petition  the  Regents  to  grant  them  the  privi- 
lege of  conferring  degrees  on  those  young  women  who  should  finish  a 
course  of  study  corresponding  to  that  prescribed  by  the  Regents  as  a 
basis  for  the  other  female  colleges  under  their  control  In  this  petition 
the  trustees  represent  ^Hhat  an  extended  course  of  education  for  youth 
of  both  sexes  has  been  established,  embracing  for  young  men  all  that  is 
required  for  preparation  for  the  duties  of  life  and  for  admission  to  the 
best  colleges  of  the  country,  and  for  young  women,  a  four  years'  course, 
fully  equal  to  that  of  the  female  coUeges  of  the  State ;  that  the  said 
institution  has  enjoyed  uniform  prosperity,  numbering  an  average  of 
more  than  450  annually,  of  whom  about  one-half  have  been  yoting 
women;  that  an  average  of  sixteen  professors  and  teachers  have  been 
employed  in  their  instruction,  at  a  sum  paid  for  salaries  amounting  to 
about  $17,000  annually ;  that  a  good  library  and  philosophical  apparatus 
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have  been  procured  and  are  in  constant  use."  In  consideration  of  these 
facts,  the  Regents  wer6  requested  to  amend  th^charter,  and  the  petition 
was  granted  and  the  charter  so  amended  on  the  4th  of  June,  1869. 

A  class  was  already  prepared  for  graduation  in  the  college  course,  and 
Teceiyed  the  appropriate  degree  on  July  first  following.  This,  with  the 
other  departments,  has  been  since  that  time,  and  is  now,  in  successful 
operation. 

The  grounds  have  been  enlarged  by  the  purchase  of  adjacent  property 
as  opportunity  offered,  and  now  consist  of  about  six  acres,  well  planted 
with  trees,  which  furnish  delightful  shady  walks,  with  a  large  campus 
for  athletic  sports  and  the  military  drill.  One  thousand  three  hundred 
and  five  volumes  of  well  selected  matter  are  in  the  library  of  the  insti- 
tute, and  the  philosophical  laboratory  contains  more  than  1700  worth 
of  apparatus.  While  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  president  and  faculty  to 
fumieh  the  best  instruction  that  can  be  given  in  the  English  branches 
and  the  rudiments  of  the  sciences,  it  is  also  their  desire  to  afford  the 
opportunity  to  all  who  wish,  to  pursue  complete  courses  in  literature^ 
sciences,  higher  mathematics  and  the  ancient  and  modem  languages. 

In  closing  this  sketch  of  the  institution,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
briefly  mention  some  of  the  prominent  features  of  its  management  and 
the  results  that  are  believed  to  flow  from  them : 

First.  It  is  believed  that  the  value  of  a  permanent  and  uniform  gov- 
ernment has  here  been  demonstrated.  The  president,  Rev.  Alonzo 
Flack,  Ph.  D.,  has  had  the  active  direction  of  its  concerns  for  twenty- 
two  years ;  to  his  unflagging  zeal,  not  only  for  the  interest  of  his  pupils 
and  the  school,  but  in  the  interest  of  all  advanced  education,  is  largely 
due  the  uniform  support  and  prosperity  which  the  institution  has  enjoyed. 
It  has  been  his  principle  and  that  of  the  trustees,  to  secure  the  best 
assistants,  and  to  attach  them  permanently  to  the  faculty.  It  is  not 
unusual  to  find  instructors  who  have  been  connected  with  the  school  for 
eight,  ten  and  even  fifteen  years. 

Second.  We  believe  we  have  fully  demonstrated  here  the  value  of  a 
uniform  and  regular  system  of  exercise,  both  for  ladies  and  gentlemen  ; 
for  the  ladies  we  have  adopted  the  Dio  Lewis  system  of  musical  gym- 
nastics, with  a  competent  instructor,  and  for  the  gentlemen  the  military 
dnll  with  a  regular  organization.  Since  the  adoption  of  these  methods 
of  exercise,  there  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  the  general  health 
of  the  students,  which  is,  of  course,  the  first  object  to  be  attained.  But 
it  is  believed  that  the  moral  and  disciplinary  results  attained  are  no  less 
beneficial. 

This  has  been  noticed  in  the  greater  eqmt  de  corpSy  the  more  prompt 
obedience  to  law  and  order  outside  of  the  drill  hall,  and  the  greater 
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personal  dignity  and  self-respect  which  is  inspired  in  the  individoal  bjr 
these  exercises. 

Third.  It  is  believed  that  these  twenty-two  years  have  proved  that 
the  co-education  of  the  sexes  living  in  the  same  building  and  reciting 
in  the  same  classes  is  not  only  possible  and  feasible  but  with  proper 
management^  is  promotive  of  the  best  results,  intellectual,  moral  and 
social,  in  both  young  men  and  women. 

Fourth.  The  theory  that  young  women  are  unfitted,  either  by  nature 
or  place  in  society,  for  a  liberal  education  in  the  severer  studies  which 
are  supposed  to  prepare  young  men  for  professional  or  business  life  is 
believed  to  be  erroneous. 

Experience  has  shown  us  that  they  are  capable  of  the  highest  cultore, 
and  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  teaching  here  to  provide  them  with  facili- 
ties and  to  encourage  them  in  pursuing  a  course  no  less  extensive  and 
thorough  than  that  laid  down  for  young  men;  and,  also,  thus  to  aim  at 
superiority  in  the  employments  and  professions  which  a  more  liberal 
spirit  is  opening  before  women,  is  no  less  praiseworthy  than  to  shine  by 
a  refined  modesty  and  a  cultivated  mind  in  the  social  circles  of  which 
they  can  never  fail  to  be  the  chief  ornament. 

Fifth.  It  is  believed  that  in  large  institutions  wrong  sentiments  often 
grow  up  and  become  traditional,  which  are  inimical  to  good  govenunent 
and  healthy  development  on  the  part  of  the  students.  This  has  been 
met,  and  in  a  great  degree  obviated,  by  the  system  of  forms  and  form 
meetings  which  have  for  years  been  carefully  conducted  by  the  presi- 
dent. The  school  is  divided  into  six  forms,  according  to  age  and  general 
intelligence,  and  the  president  meets  these  forms  separately  as  often  as 
once  a  week.  The  meetings  are  partly  devoted  to  lectures,  in  an  informal 
way,  on  matters  of  etiquette,  business,  formation  of  habits,  morals  and 
school  government.  One  object  is  to  secure  a  free  expression  of  opinion 
on  questions  of  this  nature  from  the  students  individually,  and  to  cor- 
rect wrong  principles  and  impress  right  ones  without  the  appearance  of 
discipline.  It  is  believed  that  these  form  meetings  have,  in  this  way, 
been  especially  valuable  in  anticipating  and  breaking  down  wrong  senti- 
ments, and  in  leading  the  students  individually  to  a  correct  understandii^ 
of  questions  of  vital  importance  to  them  which  could  be  touched  in  do 
other  way. 

Sixth  and  lastly.  In  the  opening  address  at  the  dedication  Rev.  Mr. 
Boice  said,  one  great  object  of  the  institution  should  be  ^  to  imbue  and 
impress  the  mind  with  the  teachings  of  the  Bible  and  Jesus  Christ." 
The  principal  and  teachers  have  set  this  before  them  in  their  work,  and 
while  no  denominational  bias  has  been  given  to  the  religious  instruction 
the  Bible  has  been  reverently  held  up  as  the  standard  text-book  in  the 
formation  of   character  and  those  foundation  principles  which  should 
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underlie  everj  plan  of  life.  It  is  believed  that  this  religious  character 
that  has  thus  been  given  to  the  institution  has  been  without  offense  to 
any,  but  most  beneficial  to  the  mass  of  those  who  have  come  within  the 
sphere  of  our  teaching.  It  is  emphatically  believed  that  the  Bible 
should  be  our  great  teacher  and  text-book. 

There  is  added  to  this  sketch  a  list  of  the  principals  since  1799,  of  the 
officers  of  the  board  of  trustees  and  the  trustees  since  1831,  statistical 
tables  showing  the  number  of  students,  the  number  of  classical  and 
higher  English  students,  the  amounts  paid  for  teaching  and  those 
received  from  the  literature  fund  since  1831,  with  copy  of  the  charter 
granted  to  the  institution  in  1881. 


Pbincipaus  since  1831. 


Isaac  Wortendyke. 

Gad  Lyman. 

Rev.  John  Bell. 

Wm.  H.  Bannister. 

Chas.  H.  Gardiner. 

Rev.  Ira  C.  Boice,  President. 

Rev.  Alonzo  Flack,  Principal 

Rev.  Alonzo  Flack,  President. 


Succession  of  Officbbs  in  the  Boabd  of  Tbustbbs. 

Preaidenta, 


1831  Rev.  John  Mabon. 

1847 

1834  Samuel  Fisher. 

1861 

1835  Samuel  T.  Andrews, 

1853 

1837  Lemuel  T.  Osgood. 

1838  Rev.  Reuben  Dederick. 

1854 

1839  Rev.  John  Izenlord. 

1842  WUliam  C.  Homfager. 

1857 

1844  Henry  Coons. 

1869 

1831  Abram  Jordan. 

1839  John  J.  Miller. 

1840  Adam  Yandeboe. 


1848  Frederick  Mesick. 
1862  Peter  Hoffman. 


Secretaries  and  Treasurers. 


1838  Stephen  Storm. 
1 840  Jacob  P.  Mesick. 


1848  Peter  Hoffman. 
1862  Frederick  N.  Mesick. 


Tbustbbs  with  the  date  of  Appointmejit. 
Original  Boards  1831. 


Abram  Jordan,  M.  D. 
Jacob  P.  Mesick. 
Luther  Storm. 
Abram  L.  Fonda. 
Wm.  B.  Ludlow. 
Robert  H.  Van  Rensselaer. 
John  I.  Miller. 
John  A.  Labagh. 
Rev.  Richard  Sluyter. 


John  Poucher. 
James  K.  Van  Ness. 
James  Fleming. 
Stephen  6unn. 
Jeremiah  I.  Best. 
J.  A-  Van  Valkenburg. 
Jonathan  Storm. 
William  A.  Weaver. 
John  G.  Gebhard,  M.  D. 
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SubBequenUy  eUcUd. 

1839  John  P.  Mesiok,  John  M.  Schumaker. 
1839  Peter  Y.  Heermanoe,  Adam  Van  Deboe. 

1842  Frederick  Mesick,  Stephen  E.  Hogeboom. 

1843  Jacob  Whitbeck,  Franklin  Miller. 

1844  Peter  Hoffman. 

1846  Rev.  Ira  C.  Boice,  William  H.  Heermance. 

1849  James  Y.  Schomaker,  Stephen  M.  Van  Wyck. 

1850  Robert  EsselBtyn,  Abram  Pierce. 
1853  Elbrid^e  6.  Studley,  Ambrose  Root. 

1853  Frederic  N.  Mesick,  Tobias  R.  Van  Deosen. 
1853  David  Grego,  Jr.,  Wm.  H.  Chase. 
1853  Milton  Martin. 

1858  Alanson  Fowler. 

1859  SUas  W.  Tobey. 
1862  Alonzo  Flack. 

1864  Peter  Best 

1865  John  Mesick,  Edward  Livingston. 
1871  Stephen  Rossman. 

1875  Abel  I.  Bristol. 


PreserU  Boards  1876. 


Peter  Hoffman,  President 
Frederic  N.  Mesick,  Sec.  and  Trea. 
Alonzo  Flack. 
Milton  Martin. 
David  Crego,  Jr. 
Elbridge  G.  Studley. 


John  Mesick. 
Silas  W.  Tobey. 
Alanson  Fowler. 
Stephen  E.  Rossman. 
Peter  Best 
Abel  I.  Bristol. 


Statistics  of  Attendance  and  Inooue  fbom  Litebatubb  Fund  and 
Expenditure  fob  Tsachbbs  fbom  1838-1855. 


TBAB  IN  WHICH  BBPOBT 
ENDED. 


1888 

1889 

1840 : 

1841 

1843 

1843  

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1852 

1868 

1854 


Number 

of 
BtudenU. 


45 
24 
51 
82 
35 
49 
05 
58 
49 
52 
68 
03 
48 
37 
50 
71 
35 


Number  of 
Btadento     in 

Number 

of 
teacheit. 

classics  and 
higher  English. 

39 

1 

84 

1 

No  report 

2 

20 

1 

No  report 

1 

No  report 

2 

42 

2 

30 

r 

29 

1 

28 

1 

24 

1 

14 

1 

28 

1 

21 

2 

21 

1 

28 

1 

29 

1 

Amount  paid 
to  teachers. 


(572  54 
553  00 
910  23 
500  62 
516  00 
679  00 
005  68 
644  86 

524  69 

525  46 
561  17 
565  33 
463  18 
388  15 
219  57 
745  51 
465  90 


Monej^ 
reoeiTsd  nooi 
Begents. 


$106  49 
102  00 
170  7« 

46  11 
168  66 
127  51 

78  41 

82  87 
78  31 
68  8S 

83  94 
34  00 
42  97 
41  13 
49  40 
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Statistics  of  Attend  4NC£  and  Income  from  Litsratubb  Fund  and 

EZPENDITUBB  FOB  TeACHEBS   SINCE    1855. 


YBAB  IN  wmCH  BEPOBT 
ENDED. 


1855 
1856 
1867 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1863 
1868 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1878 
1874 
1876 
1876 


Number 

of 
ttndentt. 


758 
468 
511 
488 
562 
447 
890 
862 
846 
469 
462 
469 
484 
818 
272 
267 
274 
255 
849 
815 
242 
202 


Number  of 

Number 

of 
teachers 

and 
professors. 

•todentt  In 

higher  English 

and  clMsTcs. 

16 

862 

16 

492 

16 

867 

14 

477 

14 

404 

16 

842 

16 

880 

18 

809 

16 

400 

17 

888 

19 

270 

18 

212 

19 

175 

17 

174 

19 

119 

20 

96 

22 

99 

28 

171 

29 

117 

20 

111 

20 

67 

20 

Amount  paid 
to  teachers. 


96,650 

6,571 

7i575 

7»475 

7,875 

8,212 

8,600 

7,800 

9,664 

9,610 

14,875 

14,020 

16,767 

17,840 

16,866 

17,298 

16,886 

16,811 

22,417 

21,158 

19,748 

20,585 


MoneT 

received  from 

Begents. 


$1,289  89 
698  99 
898  61 
712  12 
908  08 
728  16 
608  05 
622  66 
588  61 
710  80 
745  48 
791  48 
765  74 
754  06 
764  72 
614  41 
624  48 
614  48 

677  29 
4,188  83 
2,168  00 

678  51 


For  the  charter  of  Claverack  Academy,  see  chapter  271  of  the  Laws 
of  1831,  passed  April  25,  1831. 
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fflSTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  CAZENOVIA  SEMINARY. 


By  Isaac  N.  Clkhbhtb. 


Okigin. 

Though  the  founder  of  Methodism  was  an  educated  man,  and  placed 
a  high  estimate  on  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  fet,  in  the  earlier 
years  of  the  republic,  little  was  done  by  the  denomination  towards  the 
establishment  of  schools  of  the  higher  grades.  This  was  not  because 
of  any  lack  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of 
an  education,  but  because,  in  the  condition  of  society  at  that  time,  the 
ministers  and  members  were  filled  with  zeal  for  the  spread  of  scriptural 
holiness,  and  things  of  a  less  spiritual  nature  were  considered  of  second- 
ary importance. 

The  first  seminary  under  Methodist  auspices  was  established  at  New 
Market,  N.  H.,  in  1817.  It  was  continued  eight  years  under  finaocial 
embarrassment,  and  in  1825  its  buildings  were  closed  and  given  up.  In 
this  same  year  a  seminary  was  opened  at  Wilbraham,  Mass.,  and  all  that 
remained  of  the  New  Market  Academy  was  merged  into  this.  Wilbra- 
ham Academy  prospered,  and  to-day  stands,  in  character  and  influence, 
among  the  foremost  in  the  land. 

The  movement  for  the  establishment  of  a  seminary  at  Cazenovia  was 
commenced  in  1823.  Thus  it  will  be  observed  that  this  institution  was 
the  second  established  in  the  United  States  under  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal church,  and  that  it  is  now  the  oldest  existing  seminary  in  the  country 
belonging  to  the  denomination. 

At  the  session  of  the  Genesee  conference,  which  then  included  all  the 
western  half  of  New  York  State,  held  at  Westmoreland,  Oneida  county, 
July,  1823,  it  was  decided  to  open  the  school  in  the  old  Madison  county 
court-house,  now  constituting  the  time-honored  chapel,  with  all  possible 
dispatch,  and  a  local  committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of  Charles 
Giles,  George  Gary,  Elias  Bowen,  Solomon  Root,  Luther  Buell,  John 
Peck,  Jacob  Ten  Eyck,  David  B.  Johnson  aiid  Charles  Stebbins.  The 
first  meeting  of  this  committee  occurred  August  14,  1823.  The  name 
selected  was  "  The  Seminary  of  the  Genesee  Conference,"  which  has 
been  successively  changed  to  the  "Seminary  of  Genesee  .and  Oneida 
Conferences,"  "  Oneida  Conference  Seminary,"  "  Central  New  York  Con- 
ference Seminary,"  and  "  Cazenovia  Seminary,"  the  last  being  the  name 
it  now  retains.     Charles  Giles  and  George  Gary  were  appointed  the  first 
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agents.  A  resolution  was  passed  that  the  school  should  be  opened 
December  11,  1824.  And  on  that  day,  m  the  basement  of  the  old  court- 
house, with  eight  students,  it  began  a  career  which  has  uniformly  been 

prosperous.  ^ 

Location. 

Cazenovia  village,  in  which  the  seminary  is  situated,  is  in  the  midst 
of  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  delightful  sections  of  our  State.  An 
elevation  of  1,200  feet  above  the  sea  gives  it  a  pure  atmosphere  ^nd  a 
healthful  climate,  and  renders  it  entirely  free  from  many  of  those  fatal 
diseases  that  are  so  prevalent  in  a  large  part  of  the  country.  The  well- 
shaded  walks  and  beautiful  groves  invite  to  evening  promenades;  excel- 
lent roads  and  picturesque  hillsides  afford  unsurpassed  opportunities  for 
riding,  and  the  Owagena  —  gem  of  lakes  —  furnishes  a  pleasure  spot 
for  those  who  seek  recreation  in  boating  and  fishing.  Both  nature  and 
art  have  been  lavish  in  their  adornment  of  Cazenovia,  and  have  made 
it  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  a  seminary,  as  it  affords  the 
opportunity  for  SBsthetical  culture  which  is  so  essential  to  the  full  devel- 
opment of  the  youthful  mind.  One  has  to  see  the  place  but  once  to 
admire  it  ever  afterwards. 

The  inhabitants  number  about  2,000,  and  from  the  first  they  have 
been  interested  in  the  success  of  the  school,  and  have  been  ever  ready 
to  ^veto  it  of  their  time  and  means.  The  village,  lying  eighteen  miles 
south-east  of  Syracuse,  is  easily  accessible  from  the  west  and  south  by 
the  Syracuse  and  Chenango  Railroad,  and  from  the  north  by  the  Caze- 
novia, Canastota  and  De  Ruyter  road,  which  connects  with  the  New 
Tork  Central  at  Canastota,  thus  giving  to  the  residents  the  privileges 
of  a  large  city,  without  its  allurements  and  disadvantages. 

Buildings. 

The  first  building,  as  before  mentioned,  was  the  Madison  county  court- 
house, which  was  built  in  1810,  under  the  supervision  of  Col.  John 
Linclaen  and  Col.  Eliphalet  Jackson.  In  1817,  when  the  county  seat 
was  transferred  to  Morrisville,  it  was  sold  to  the  Methodists  to  be  used 
as  a  church,  but,  six  years  after,  pecuniary  embarrassment  compelled 
the  society  to  appeal  to  the  conference  forrelief,  and  thus  the  way  was 
opened  for  its  purchase  as  a  seminary.  The  style  of  architecture 
belonging  to  the  old  court-house,  characteristic  of  the  period,  readily 
distinguishes  it  from  the  other  buildings,  but,  for  durability,  it  is  in  no 
respect  inferior  to  those  which  have  since  been  added.  It  was  used  for 
recitations  and  chapel  services,  and  it  is  still  used  for  the  same  purposes. 
When  the  seminary,  was  first  organized  there  were  no  dormitories. 
It  was  soon  evident  that  more  room  was  imperatively  needed,  and,  in 
1831,  th^  building  next  west  of  the  court-house  was  added  as  a  dormi- 
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tory  for  gentlemen,  and  a  few  years  later  another  still  farther  west  as  a 
dormitory  for  ladies.  These  were  made  to  serve  the  parposes  of  the 
school  until  1852,  when  the  bailding  now  known  as  ^'William's  Hall'* 
was  erected.  This  was  named  in  memory  of  John  Williams,  who  for 
twenty-six  years  a  trustee,  was  unremitting  in  his  labors  for  the  institu- 
tion. This  is  a  commodious  and  substantial  structure,  used  for  lecture, 
society  and  reading  room  purposes.  The  next  change  occurs  in  1866. 
In  that  year  the  building  formerly  erected  as  dormitories  for  ladies^  was 
replaced  by  a  larger  and  more  attractive  edifice  for  general  dormitories, 
and  in  1870  this  was  still  further  enlarged  by  adding  another  building 
for  the  domestic  department. 

Thus  is  seen  the  group  as  it  stands  to-day  greatly  varied  in  architec- 
ture, according  to  the  style  of  the  period  and  the  resources  at  hand. 
Though  there  is  not  that  symmetry  that  would  please  an  artist's  eye,  yet 
the  group  is  so  historic,  so  emblematical  of  the  development  of  the 
institution,  and  so  interwoven  with  the  young  life  of  its  sons  and 
daughters  that  the  whole  structure  has  become  an  object  of  veneration, 
and  all  who  have  thus  far  been  students  will  regret  the  change  which  the 
growth  demands  and  the  loyalty  of  the  alumni  contemplates.  The  pro- 
posed change  is  outgrowth  of  a  movement  by  the  alumni  of  the  semi- 
nary as  a  semi-centennial  monument  of  their  love  to  their  alma  maUr. 
The  intention  is  to  raise  $100,000  for  remodeling  and  enlarging  the 
building,  and  $150,000  as  an  endowment  fund.  About  half  of  this 
.  amount  has  already  been  pledged.  When  the  plans  shall  have  been 
accomplished,  no  similar  institution  in  the  country  will  be  in  better  con- 
dition as  to  its  buildings  and  sources  of  income. 

Chabacteb. 

The  seminary  has  always  maintained  a  high  character  for  thorough- 
ness, aiid  no  institution  in  the  State  ranks  higher  as  to  its  number  of 
academic  students.  At  present  only  the  high  schools  of  Albany,  BufUo, 
Syracuse  and  Rochester,  outrank  it.  The  design  has  never  been  to  make 
a  college  of  it,  although  one-half  of  the  so-called  colleges  in  the  land, 
do  not  equal  it  in  the  extent  of  its  curricula,  or  in  the  facilities  for 
general  culture.  Its  friends  believe  that  it  should  be  made,  even  more 
than  it  is  now,  an  institution  in  which  the  most  complete  and  thorough 
preparation  for  our  best  colleges  can  be  obtained,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  four  years'  course  of  instruction  in  language,  science,  mathematics  and 
literature  be  furnished  to  such  persons  as  cannot  complete  a  regular  col- 
lege course.  It  supplies  a  desideratum  in  the  educational  field  which  no 
other  class  of  institutions  meets.  Normal  schools  cannot  pay  that  atten- 
tion to  languages  that  is  necessary,  because  their  especial  work  is  to  fit 
persons  to  teach  in  the  common  schools.    The  city  high  schools  cannot 
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meet  the  needs  of  hundreds  who  have  passed  through  the  district  school, 
because  such  persons  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  means  at  their  com- 
mand to  discharge  the  requirements  which  such  a  course  would  involve. 
The  high  schools  and  many  of  the  academies  throughout  the  State  can- 
not supply  the  want,  because  they  are  not  able  to  multiply  classes 
to  such  an  extent  as  a  full  preparatory  college  course  would  require. 
All  these  needs  the  seminary,  with  its  varied  curricula,  supplies.  All 
persons,  whether  desiring  a  complete  course,  or  only  one  or  two  terms 
of  special  study,  can  here  find  abundant  opportunity  to  satisfy  their 
need  at  an  expense  which  all  can  incur. 

It  is  a  boarding-school,  and  under  the  efficient  management  of  the 
present  principal,  the  domestic  department  is  a  source  of  considerable 
revenue.  This  feature  of  the  institution  is  the  means  of  causing  many 
to  attend  who  otherwise  would  not,  and  some  do  not  come  because  they 
fail  to  obtain  a  place  in  the  hall,  as  their  parents  are  reluctant  to  intrust 
them  without  suitable  supervision  in  a  strange  place,  subject  to  the  pecu- 
liar temptations  that  always  assaU  youth.  The  wholesome  regulations  that 
prevail^  such  as  stated  hours  for  meals,  study,  recreation  and  sleep,  are 
found  to  be  very  conducive  to  general  health.  Many  who  enter  with 
frail  constitutions  leave  wonderfully  improved,  physically  as  well  as 
mentally.  The  dormitories,  dining-room,  halls,  etc.,  are  good,  well 
ventilated,  lighted  and  heated,  and  furnish  facilities  for  boarding  about 
130  students.  The  rest  board  in  private  families,  or  at  their  own  homes 
in  the  village. 

The  school  is  mixed.  A  trial  of  upwards  of  fifty  years  has  practically 
solved  the  vexed  question  of  the  advisability  of  educating  young  men 
and  young  women  together.  We  believe  that  the  system,  as  it  prevails 
here,  not  alone  elevates  the  standard  of  scholarship,  the  refinement  of 
manners  and  the  tone  of  morality,  but,  in  the  daily  associations  in  the 

recitations  and  at  the  table,  the  students  learn  a  thousand  and  one 

« 

unconventional  forms  of  etiquette  that  can  be  gained  only  through  the 
intercourse  of  the  sexes.  The  13,000  young  men  and  women  who  have 
been  educated  here,  are  a  living  commentary  upon  the  wisdom  of  the 
plan. 

It  is  eminently  a  religious  school  —  not  sectarian  —  for,  although 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  during  its  exist- 
ence several  religious  denominations  have  been  represented  in  its  board 
of  trustees,  its  faculty  and  its  students.  At  the  present  time,  out  of  the 
700  students  who  yearly  tread  its  halls,  over  one-half  are  from  other 
than  Methodist  patronage.  Thousands  of  every  creed  have  been  brought 
to  Christ  under  the  influence  of  the  religious  sentiment  that  has  ever 
existed  among  teacher  and  student.  On  several  occasions,  so  deep  and 
widespread  was  the  feeling  that  the  ordinary  exercises  were  suspended 
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for  the  time,  teachers  and  scholars  alike  giving  themselves  up  to  religion! 
duties.  Rev.  Z.  Paddock,  one  of  the  early  trustees,  speaking  of  such 
an  occasion  which  occurred  in  1829,  says,  that,  as  a  permanent  result  of 
that  interest,  '^  twenty  years  afterwards  it  was  ascertained  that  fourteen 
young  men,  then  and  there  converted,  were  either  presidents  of  colleges 
or  professors  in  them,  or  distinguished  ministers  of  the  gospeL''  The 
chapel  services,  the  conference  meetings,  the  daily  prayer  meetings, 
entirely  under  the  supervision  of  the  students,  and  other  social  services 
have  been  marvelous  in  their  power  of  soul  culture.  Who  can  estimate 
the  influence  for  good  that  goes  out  from  the  unselfish  lives  of  those 
who  act  the  simple  faith  that  they  believe  ? 

In  the  government  of  the  school,  respect  is  paid  to  the  manhood  and 
womanhood  of  those  who  are  in  attendance,  yet  the  students  are  not 
left  to  follow  impulse  or  the  leadership  of  the  evilly-inclined;  and  while 
alive  to  the  fact  that  too  much  supervision  and  too  much  restraint 
would  fail  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  desired  result,  still  the  authori- 
ties aim  to  exercise  as  much  watchfulness,  as  much  control  as  is  neces- 
sary, and  nothing  more,  to  form  a  character  which  will  stand  when  the 
scaffoldings  are  removed. 

For  years  a  marking  system  has  been  in  use,  and  though  it  may  not 

be  the  best  that  can  be  devised,  yet  it  has  been  found  to  answer  a  very 

good  purpose  in  inciting  students  generally  to  reach  a  high  standard  of 

attainment.    The  degree  of  excellence  in  study  graded  according  to  a 

scale  ranging  from  zero  to  100.    The  degree  represented  by  a  mark  of 

seventy-five  is  necessary  to  entitle  one  to  '^  pass  "  in  any  study.    Any 

thing  short  of  this  compels  the  recipient  to  pursue  the  branch  again  in 

class,  unless  an  arrangement  can  be  made  with  the  teacher  for  a  special 

examination  after  a  review.     No  factor  enters  into  thi^  record  except 

excellence  in  recitation.    Demerits  are  given  for  inunoral  conduct  and 

for  violations  of  the  regular  or  prudential  rules;  but  it  is  to  the  credit 

of  the  institution  to  say  that  this  power  is  sparingly  used,  and  only  by 

a  vote  of  the  faculty. 

Teachbbs. 

No  small  share  of  the  excellent  character  and  remarkable  success  of 
the  institution  is  due  to  the  teachers  that  have  been  employed.  These 
have  been  men  of  high  culture,  and  for  the  most  part  persons  who  have 
given  themselves  to  the  profession  of  teaching  as  a  life  work,  thas 
bringing  with  them  that  love  for  their  work  which  is  necessary  to 
success. 

It  would  b^  interesting  and  profitable  to  trace  out  the  labor  and 
anecdotes  connected  with  the  lives  of  many  of  these,  but  time — that 
regulator  of  all  things  —  allows  us  only  to  mention  them,  but  their 
names  merely  will  be  a  sufficient  gnarrantee  of  the  earnest  woii: 
accomplished. 
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Nathaniel  Porter,  A.  *M.,  of  Connecticut,  was  the  first  principal,  and 
the  following  distinguished  men  have  been  connected  with  its  faculties : 
Angnstus  W.  Smith,  L.L.  D.,  afterwards  president  of  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity at  Middletown,  Conn. ;  D.  D.  Whedon,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  now  editor 
of  the  Methodist  Quarterly  Review ;   TVm.  C.  Larrabee,  B.  D.,  a  dis- 
tinguished educator ;  J.Wadsworth  Tyler,  A.  M.;  John  Johnston,  LL.  D., 
the  author  of  several  text-books  on  physics  and  chemistry,  and  now 
emeritus  professor  in  Wesleyan  University ;  Wm..  H.  Allen,  LL.  D., 
now  president  of  Girard  College,  in  Philadelphia  ;  George  Peck,  D.  D., 
the  editor,  author  and  preacher  ;  Herman  M.  Johnson,  D.  D.,  afterwards 
president  of  Dickinson  College;  Nelson  Rounds,  D.  D.,  subsequently 
president  of  the  Williamette  University ;  George  H.  Hapgood,  D.  D. ; 
Henry  Bannister,  D.  D.,  senior  professor  in  the  Garrett  Biblical  Insti- 
tute, Evansville,  HI.;   Bostwick    Hawley,  D.  D.  ;  Edward  Bannister, 
D.  D.,  afterwards  of  the  University  of  California ;  Anson  B.  Hyde,  D. 
D.,  now  of  Alleghany  College,  Meadville,  Penn. ;  John  W.  Armstrong, 
D.  D.y  principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Fredonia  ;   J.  C.  Yan 
Benschoten,  LL.  D.,  professor  at  Wesleyan  Uiiiversity  ;  W.  P.  Coding- 
ton, A.  M.,  of  Syracuse  University;  E.  G.  Andrews,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of 
the  M.  E.  Church  ;  Edward  Searing,  Superintendent  of  Public  Listruc- 
tion  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  many'  others  equally  deserving  of 
mention  and  equally  honorable  in  life.    The  principals  in  their  order 
have  been  as  follows  :  Nathaniel  Porter,  Augustus  W.  Smith,  J.  Wads- 
worth  Tyler,  Wul  C.  Larrabee,  John  Johnson,  George  Peck,  Hanford 
Coibum,  George  H.  Hapgood,  Henry  Bannister,  Edward  G.  Andrews, 
A.  S.  Graves  and  W.  S.  Smyth. 

Students. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  "  tree  is  known  by  its  fruits."  The  same  prin- 
ciple might  be  applied  to  a  seminary,  and  it  is  worth  while  to  gather 
up  some  of  the  results  of  the  existence  of  this  one.  During  the  half 
century  of  its  existence  there  have  attended  the  seminary  about  13,000 
young  men  and  women  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Among  them  are  those  who  have  filled  some  of  the  most  prominent 
positions  within  the  gift  of  a  free  people.  Legislators,  governors,  gen- 
erals, judges,  literateurs,  millionaires,  bishops,  have  received  their  early 
education  within  its  walls.  They  are  found  in  nearly  every  habitable 
part  of  the  globe,  not  only  in  the  energy  and  stir  of  the  city,  but  also 
on  the  frontiers  pushing  on  the  car  of  civilization  and  progress.  No 
human  arithmetic  can  estimate  the  intellectual  and  moral  power  that 
such  an  institution  exerts  through  so  large  a  body  of  alumni.  From 
careful  computation  it  has  been  found  that  over  600  young  men  have 
been  prepared  for  college  here;  3,000  have  been  converted  to  God; 
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lyOOO  have  entered  theminiBtry;  400,  the  law;'  400,  medicine;  more  than 
1,000  are  successful  business  men;  1,500  are  engaged  in  teaching  in  col- 
leges, academies,  and  other  schools;  and  nearly  all  pursuing  some 
honorable  and  useful  calling.  It  is  a  roll  of  which  the  seminary  may 
justly  be  proud,  and  which  may  well  bring  joy  to  the  hearts  of  those 
who  have  aided  in  the  development  of  such  characters. 

Sbhi-Centennial  Jubilss. 

In  December,  of  1874,  the  seminary  completed  fifty  years  of  success, 
ful  work,  and  its  friends  proposed  to  have,  in  the  following  July,  in 
connection  with  the  commencement  exercises,  a  semi-centennial  cele- 
bration. The  following  call,  signed  by  more  than  400  alumni,  was 
issued:  ''The  undersigned,  former  students,  teachers  and  officers  of 
Gazenovia  Seminary,  believing  that  the  close  of  the  fiftieth  year  of  the 
noble  work  of  this  institution  ought  to  be  recognized  in  some  way 
.  valuable  to  the  cause  of  education,  respectfully  invite  a  reunion  of  all 
students,  teachers  and  officers  of  the  institution  in  Gazenovia,  on  the 
7th  and  8th  of  July,  1875.  We  ask  the  resident  students,  faculty  and 
officers  to  make  all  necessary  arrangements  for  the  reunion.'' 

When  the  time  arrived  thous.ands  of  old  students  and  teachers,  from 
all  parts  of  the  nation,  and  from  Ganada,  thronged  to  the  place.  Ko 
grander  gathering  has  been  seen  in  Central  New  York  than  was  that 
on  the  7th  and  8th  of  July,  1875,  in  the  village  of  Gazenovia.  The 
addresses,  the  poems,  the  music,  the  reminiscences,  the  renewing  of 
associations  that  had  slumbered  ten,  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  and,  in  some 
cases,  fifty  years,  conspired  to  make  it  an  occasion  most  memorable. 

AuTiSJXi  Rbcobd. 

In  commemoration  of  that  event,  and  of  the  half -century's  work  of 
the  institution,  a  book,  to  be  called  the  ''  First  Fifty  Years  of  Gazenovia 
Seminary,"  is  to  be  published.  The  book  will  contain  a  history  of  the 
seminary,  biographical  sketches  of  the  most  eminent  alumni  and  teach- 
ers, a  chronological  and  alphabetical  list  of  all  the  students  who  have 
attended  here,  together  with  such  items  of  a  personal  nature  as  can  be 
obtained,  and  a  full  account  of  the  jubilee  proceedings. 

Thus,  in  a  very  brief  and  imperfect  manner,  we  have  given  a  sketch 
of  the  general  history  of  the  institution,  but  the  major  part  will  ever 
remain  unwritten  until  the  sealed  book  shall  reveal  all  things.  Its  suc- 
cess has  been  what  we  might  have  anticipated,  planted,  as  it  was,  by 
the  prayers  and  sacrifices  of  a  humble  and  God-fearing  people.  Within 
fifty  years,  the  tiny  shoot  has  become  a  great  tree,  Irhose  branches 
extend  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  earth,  pervading  all  departments  of 
industry  and  art,  and  its  influence  shall  cease  only  when  time  shall  end. 
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SCHOHARIE  ACADEMY. 


The  edifice  of  the  Schoharie  Academy  was  erected  in  the  year  1835. 
A  school  was  organized  and  conducted  in  such  edifice  by  Horatio 
Waldo,  Jr.,  as  principal,  from  August,  1886,  to  August,  1887. 

He  received  for  his  compensation  the  tuition  fees  and  room  rents, 
amounting  for  the  year  to  $708.17;  from  which  sum  he  paid  to  the 
female  assistant  1178.50,  leaving  a  balance  to  him  of  $529.67. 

The  Schoharie  Academy  was  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  passed  28th  April,  1837. 

The  first  trustees  were:  Jacob  Gebhard,  Charles  Goodyear,  Benjamin 
Pond,  William  Dietz,  William  Mann,  Peter  Osterhout,  Sr.,  Peter  S. 
Swart,  Jacob  Vroman, 

There  were  fifty-five  original  stockholder's  and  a  capital  stock  of 
$3,450. 

The  following  named  persons  have  ofilciated  as  principal,  viz. : 

Horatio  Waldo,  Jr t 1836 

Alfred  Miller 1837 

Levi  Stemhugh 1839 

George  Kerr 1839 

Henry  Gallup 1840  to  1843 

Avery  BrigOT 1843  to  1848 

George  wT  Briggs 1848  to  1850  and  1867  to  1869 

Lemuel  H.  Waters 1850  to  1851 

John  F.  Severance 1851  to  1854 

R  M.  Guffin April  to  September,  1854 

Michael  P,  Cavert 1854  to  1855 

A.  J.  Jutkins 1 855  to  1857 

John  S.  Parsons 1857  to  1860 

William  Sharts 1861  to  1862 

Lorenzo  S.  B.  Sawyer 1862  to  1864 

George  B.  Adams 1 864  to  1865 

Edward  A.  Babcock 1865  to  1866 

Charles  L.  Corbin 1866  to  1867 

J.  Wallace  Ford 1869  to  1870 

Oren  C.  Sikes 1870  to  1872 

Li  1873,  a  union  free  school  was  established  in  the  school  district  in 
which  the  Schoharie  Academy  was  located. 

On  the  9th  July,  1873,  the  surviving  trustees  of  Schoharie  Academy 
(George  Lasher  and  Peter  Osterhout,  Sr.,  having  died  since  the  last 
election)  met  at  the  office  of  Dr.  P.  S.  Swart,  in  Schoharie,  and  passed 
and  subscribed  the  following  preamble  and  resolution  : 

44 
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Whereas^  The  board  of  education  of  "  The  Schoharie  Academy  and 
Union  Free  School  of  Schoharie  "  have  been  duly  authorized  by  a  vote 
of  the  legal  voters  of  the  district  to  adopt  The  Schoharie  Academy, 
existing  m  said  district,  as  the  academical  department  of  the  district,  it 
is,  therefore, 

Resolved^  That  the  board  of  trustees  of  Schoharie  Academy  do  hereby 
consent  to  such  adoption  ;  and  they  do  hereby,  jointly  and  severally, 
declare  their  oflSces  vacant ;  and  they  do  hereby  attest  this  resolution 
by  their  several  signatures  and  direct  the  same  to  be  filed  in  the  office 
of  the  clerk  of  Schoharie  county,  in  pursuance  of  section  24,  title  9, 
chapter  555  of  the  Laws  of  1804. 

PETER  A.  SWART, 

PresidetiL 

O.  B.  THROOP, 

R.  BREWSTER, 

Secretary. 

GEO.  B.  BADGLEY. 

J.  W.  TAYLOR 

JONAS  KILMER. 

Since  becoming  the  academic  department  of  the  union  school,  the  fol- 
lowing have  been  the  principals :  N.  L.  Bachman,  1873,  1874 ;  Sdomcn 
Sias,  1874  to  the  present  time  (1876). 
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OAKWOOD  SEMINARY. 


By  President  J.  J.  Thomas. 


This  boarding  institution,  enlarged  and  improved  from  the  school 
formerly  known  as  Friends'  Academy,  at  Union  Springs,  on  Cayuga 
lake,  having  been  noted  for  the  successful  co-education  of  the  sexes, 
and  for  the  high  moral  tone  which  has  for  many  years  pervaded  it,  it 
is  believed  that  a  brief  account  of  its  management  may  prove  of  use 
to  other  institutions. 

It  was  established  in  1858,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  (orthodox)  of  the  State  of  New  York,  from  free  subscriptions 
made  for  this  purpose,  and  a  large  brick  school  building,  then  vacant, 
known  as  Oakwood  Seminarj,  was  purchased  and  occupied.  It  is  not  a 
sectarian  institution,  students  of  all  denominations  being  received  and 
allowed  the  free  exercise  of  their* denominational  views.  Since  its 
origin,  several  additions  have  been  made  to  the  buildings  by  means  of 
donations  and  its  earnings,  which  have  facilitated  the  system  of  co-edu- 
cation, the  present  dimensions  of  the  buildings  being  more  than  triple 
their  original  fize.  The  young  ladies'  department  is  at  one  end,  the 
young  men's  at  the  other,  with  lecture-room,  recitation-rooms,  cabinet, 
laboratory  and  dining-room  between.  It  is  capable  of  receiving  over 
100  boarders.  These  buildings  are  of  brick,  three  and  four  stories  high, 
and  extending  160  feet  in  length. 

The  institution  is  supported  wholly  by  the  current  receipts  from  the 
students,  and  has  usually  paid  its  way,  with  an  annual  surplus  expended 
in  improvements. 

The  attendance  of  both  sexes,  under  the  careful  supervision  exercised, 
has  had  a  two-fold  influence  of  a  favorable  character.  It  has  had  a  civ- 
ilizing and  polishing  tendency,  and  it  has  proved  a  decided  stimulus  to 
study.  Care  having  been  taken  at  the  outset,  and  continued  without 
intermission,  that  none  of  the  rules  are  deviated  from,  and  that  pro- 
priety of  conduct  is  always  observed,  a  general  influence  has  become 
well  understood  and  established  in  favor  of  maintaining  this  propriety 
on  all  occasipns.  Some  of  the  officers  have  remarked  that  it  is  much 
easier  to  preserve  good  order  under  this  system,  with  a  reasonable 
amount  of  care,  than  in  having  the  two  sexes  entirely  separate.  A 
description  of  the  details  of  the  arrangements  may  be  acceptable. 
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As  already  mentioned,  they  occupy  rooms  remote  from  each  other^ 
being  separated  by  the  study  and  recitation  and  other  offices.     Bat  as 
entire  exclusion  from  each  other  is  not  desirable,  and  might  lead  to 
clandestine  intercourse  or  correspondence  on  the  part  of  the  few  who 
are  not  controlled  by  a  high  sense  of  honor,  they  meet  three  times  a  day 
at  the  dining-room,  and  take  their  meals  together  at  opposite  sides  of 
the  table,  each  table  being  presided  over  by  an  officer  or  teacher.     They 
enter  and  retire  from  meals  at  opposite  ends  of  the  room.      While 
pleasant  conversation  between  them  is  encouraged,  good  order  is  insisted 
on.    They  also  assemble  together  in  the  large  study  or  lecture-room,  on 
its  opposite  sides,  preparatory  to  entering  the  recitation-rooms,  and 
both  are  members  of  the  same  classes  and  recite  together,  as  circum- 
stances require.    These  are  all  the  occasions  when  they  daily  meet. 
Once  in  from  two  to  four  weeks,  however,  they  are  invited  to  assemble 
in  the  parlors  of  the  institution,  as  a  social  party,  together  with  the 
officers,  when  the  time  is  passed  in  pleasant  conversation  or  approved 
amusements,  and  on  which  occasions  they  are  expected  to  conduct  them- 
selves as  when  invited  on  a  social  visit  at  a  gentleman^s  residence. 

It  may  strike  some  that  the  regulations  here  mentioned  are  too  rigid. 
It  is  true  that  the  majority  of  the  students  who  have  attended  could  be 
fully  trusted  without  any  watching  whatever,  but  there  are  always 
some  of  a  different  character,  and  the  best  are  always  willing  to  com- 
ply with  regulations  made  for  the  general  benefit.  The  trustworthy  are 
not  afraid  to  be  watched,  it  is  only  the  unreliable  who  object  to  it. 

Another  influence  which  has  been  studiously  fostered,  and  which  con- 
tinues to  prevail  with  much  success,  is  the  feeling  of  harmonious  action 
between  officers  and  students.  They  understand  that  all  are  working 
together  for  the  same  end  —  the  improvement  of  the  students  —  who 
look  to  the  teachers  as  their  friends,  and  they  act  in  harmony  (a  few  excep- 
tions will,  of  course,  occur).  In  order  to  reciprocate  this  trustworthy 
feeling  in  the  students,  they  are  permitted,  as  much  as  practicable,  to 
feel  that  honor  is  reposed  in  them.  To  the  general  prevalence  of  this 
influence,  and  to  the  high  character  always  shown  by  the  great  majority, 
the  institution  is  largely  indebted  for  its  excellent  order  and  good  name. 

As  the  most  perfect  of  all  systems  of  conduct,  and  the  best  of  all 
influences  that  can  be  brought  to  bear,  is  the  religion  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, a  religious  influence  has  always  been  labored  for  and  encouraged^ 
and  the  character  of  the  school  has  been  eminently  indebted  to  the 
Christian  feeling  that  has  largely  prevailed. 

The  triennial  course  of  studies  embraces  an  advanced  academical 
series,  including,  besides  a  thorough  system  of  English  classics,  the 
mathematical  and  natural  sciences,  chemistry,  the  classics,  evidences  of 
Christianity,  and  mental  and  moral  philosophy.    It  has  been  a  special 
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aim  to  reduce  knowledge  to  practice.  The  students  perform  experiments 
and  explain  their  application;  they  collect  objects  in  natural  history; 
and  all  are  required  to  understand  well  and  commit  to  memory  a 
short  and  condensed  treatise  on  accidents  and  emergencies,  in  order  to 
fit  them  for  action  when  disasters  occur  and  to  cultivate  presence  of 
mind. 

The  institution  has  never  adopted  the  practice  of  ofPering  prizes,  as 
its  tendency  would  be  to  lessen  the  kind  feelings  between  students, 
which  it  b  especially  desirable  to  encourage.  An  ^'  honorary  certificate  " 
is,  however,  awarded  at  the  close  of  each  term  to  all  who  have  regu- 
larly attended  all  roll-calls  and  recitations,  who  have  not  failed  in  les- 
sons, and  whose  conduct  has  been  satisfactory ;  and  the  public  reading 
of  the  results  of  a  written  examination  proves  a  strong  stimulus  in 
advance  to  most  of  the  students. 

The  fact  that  nearly  all  the  students  become  strongly  attached  to  the 
school  indicates  the  pleasing  character  of  its  prevaiUng  influences,  and 
they  regard  it  as  a  special  privilege  to  attend. 
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PHELPS  UNION  AND  CLASSICAL  SCHOOL 


By  Principal  Htlaiyd  C.  Kibk. 


To  be  entirely  in  keeping  with  thiB  centennial  period,  we  ongiit,  doubt- 
less, in  presenting  a  history  of  the  Phelps  Union  and  Classical  School, 
to  go  back  at  least  a  hundred  years  ago  and  chronicle  the  progress  of 
educational  matters  to  the  present  date.  But  aside  from  the  very  proba- 
ble conjecture  that  the  education  of  that  day  was  limited  to  teaching 
'^  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot "  the  arrow  and  to  kindred  employmenta, 
we  can  offer  nothing  concerning  the  school  of  IV  76  in  the  town  of  Phelps. 
There  is  a  rumor  that  a  log  school-house  existed  somewhere  on  the 
present  site  of  the  village  of  Phelps,  prior  to  the  year  1600.  Of  this  we 
have  been  able  to  get  no  authentic  account. 

In  the  year  1805,  there  stood  on  the  ground  now  occupied  by  the 
bank  of  T.  O.  Hotchkiss,  a  low,  one-story,  frame  building,  nearly  new, 
being  about  twenty  by  forty  feet  square.  There  were  two  apartments, 
of  which  one  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Joseph  WoodhuU,  son-in-law  of  the 
old  hero  and  veteran  John  Decker  Robison,  the  first  white  man  who 
settled  in  the  town  of  Phelps.  The  other  apartment  was  occupied  as  a 
school  room,  and  Aunt  Chloe  Warner,  as  she  was  familiarly  called,  was  the 
teacher.  How  long  she  taught,  or  how  successfully,  we  are  not  informed. 
At  this  time  the  old  log  school-house  of  the  early  pioneers,  with  its  wide 
jambs,  stick  chimney,  plastered  over  with  mud,  and  its  greased  paper 
windows,  together  with  the  names  and  fame  of  its  teachers,  had  passed 
away.  Seventeen  years  had  elapsed  since  Mr.  Robison  had  landed 
from  his  boat  on  the  farm  now  owned  by  Mr.  Hugh  Hammond,  where 
the  brook  east  of  the  village  winds  around  from  its  northern  to  an 
eastern  course,  about  eighty  or  a  hundred  rods  north  from  Mr.  Hiram 
Peck's  residence. 

Aunt  Chloe  was  succeeded  by  Rowland  Dewey,  Ann  Bigelow,  Abigail 
Bigelow,  sister  of  Ann,  who  had  married  Mr.  Thomas  Howe ;  then 
Betsey  Newhall,  who  married  David  McNeil,  then  Caleb  Bannister, 
afterward  known  and  highly  respected  as  Dr.  Caleb  Bannister,  so  long 
a  resident  physician  of  this  town,  and  writer  of  an  early  history  of  this 
town;  he  taught  about  1810  or  1811.  Jared  Wilson  also  taught  soon 
after  Dr.  B.  He  afterward  was  one  of  the  leading  lawyers  of  the  county. 
Dr.  Harvey  E.  Phinney,  then  Miss  Knapp  succeeded  him.  Oliver  Moore 
was  teaching  in  1816,  Erastus  Kellogg  about  1818;  John  Chapman,  dist- 
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tingatshed  as  mathematician,  taught  abont  1820;  with  him  passed  away 
the  fashion  of  locking  out  the  teacher  on  Christmas  morning,  so  as  not  to 
have  school  that  day.  In  order  to  have  the  work  securely  done,  some  of 
the  older  boys  would  stay  in  the  school-house  all  night.  It  was  not  only 
expected  by  the  scholars  that  there  would  be  no  school,  but  that  the 
teacher  would  stand  treat  all  around,  which  Mr.  Chapman  was  but  too 
willing  to  do. 

About  this  time  the  district  was  divided,  and  two  districts  formed,  the 
east  and  west,  each  of  which  built  a  new  house.  The  east  district  built 
one  of  cut  stone,  which  is  the  building  next  south  of  the  Catholic  church, 
and  now  occupied  by  Abram  S.  Smith  as  a  dwelling.  The  second  story 
was  owned  and  occupied  by  the  masons  as  a  lodge  room.  The  west  dis- 
trict built  of  brick,  and  the  building  is  now  occupied  as  a  dwelling,  and 
is  situated  a  few  rods  west  of  Mr.  Cooper's  blacksmith  shop. 

Among  the  teachers  of  tjie  east  district  were  Wm.  King,  Mr.  Noble, 
Jacob  Moore,  1821  ;  Erastus  Marvin  taught  1822  to  1825,  and  was  a  very 
efficient  and  successful  teacher;  Ziba  Crawford  about  1827,  Chas.  E. 
Pinckney,  Sybil  Marvin,  T.  A.  Pinokney,  Horace  Frazer,  1832,  John  S. 
Moore  1833,  Cornelius  Horton,  Philander  Dawby,  J.  C.  Anderson,  Fanny 

Henry, Mr.  Coun,  1845.     About  this  time  the  two  districts  were 

reunited^  and  the  present  large  and  commodious  building  was  erected 
and  opened  in  1846. 

Among  the  teachers  in  the  west  district  were  Cornelius  E.  Crosby, 
father  of  Prof.,  Crosby,  who  was  afterwards  principal  in  the  union 
school,  Richard  P.  Marvin,  afterward  judge  of  eighth  judicial  district 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  F.  Root,  1829  and  '30,  Ann  S.  Frazer,  1832. 

The  records  of  the  eastern  district  still  exist,  and  among  the  interest* 
ing  resolutions  passed  at  the  school  meetings  and  contained  therein,  are 
the  following : 

Hesolvedy  That  each  scholar's  parents  shall  furnish  one-half  cord  good 
hard  wood  or  pay  the  sum  of  fifty  cents  for  each  scholar.     [1820.] 

Voted,  To  dismiss  the  present  teacher  unless  he  shall  consent  to  teach 
for  twelve  dollars  per  month. 

The  first  teachers  employed  after  the  present  building  was  erected 
were  Prof  Lewis  Peck,  principal;  Mr.  J.  H.  French,  assistant  principal; 
Miss  Gardner,  preceptress ;  Miss  Allen,  primary  department,  and  a  Mr. 
Stone,  teacher  of  penmanship.  The  first  trustees  were  Anson  P.  Water- 
man, Wm.  Hildreth  and  Moses  B.  Whitmore, 

We  take  the  following  preface  from  the  catalogue,  etc. : 

Vienna  Union  School. 

"  This  institution  has  just  completed  its  first  year.  Previous  to  the 
establishmenf  of  this  school,  there  was  no  permanent  source  of  instruc* 
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tion  in  Vienna,  except  the  two  district  schools  now  comprised  in  the 
union  district.  Although  these  schools  occupied  an  enviable  standing 
among  the  district  schools  generally,  yet  they  did  not  afford  a  course  of 
study  sufficiently  extensive  and  systematic  ;  consequently,  many  pupib 
were  sent  abroad  to  avail  themselves  of  those  facilities  not  famished  at 
home.  In  view  of  these  facts,  the  citizens  of  Vienna,  with  praiseworthy 
public  spirit,  resolved,  by  a  union  of  the  two  districts,  to  form  an  insti- 
tution which  should  obviate  these  difficulties,  and  merit  the  confidence 
and  patronage  of  the  entire  community.  For  the  accomplishment  of 
this  purpose,  they  purchased  extensive  and  beautiful  grounds,  and  erected 
a  building  which,  in  architectural  beauty  and  convenience  of  arrange- 
ment, win  not  suffer  in  comparison  with  other  edifices  of  a  similar  char- 
acter. The  building  is  of  brick,  forty  by  sixty  feet  on  the  ground, 
having  a  basement  of  eleven  feet  in  hight,  one  story  of  twelve,  and  one 
of  fourteen  and  one-half  feet.  The  school  rooma  are  five  in  number, 
each  measuring  twenty-four  by  thirty-eight  feet ;  besides  a  large  library 
and  lecture  room;  all  of  which  are  warmed  by  heated  air  from  a  furnace 
in  the  basement,  and  furnished  with  thermometers  and  ventilators.  The 
whole  expense  thus  incurred  by  the  district  amoii^nts  to  about  $5,000." 

LiBAABT  AND  APPABATUB. 

'*  The  school  is  furnished  with  a  selected  library  of  500  volumes, 
together  with  extensive  black-boards,  maps,  globes,  astronomical  charts, 
surveying  instruments,  etc.,  etc." 

From  this  catalogue  we  take  the  following  lists  of  officers  and 

teachers : 

^  Officers, — Trustees,  Levi  Briffgs,  Anson  P.  Waterman,  Moses  B. 
Whitmore.    Collector,  Chas.  A.  Coflin.    Librarian,  Wm.  Henry. 

Teachers.  —  Lewis  Peck,  A.  B.,  principal;* third  ^rade,  male  depart- 
ment. Date  Dutton  ;  female  department,  Miss  Octavia  Gardner  ;  second 
grade.  Miss  Julia  A.  Comstock ;  first  grade.  Miss  Sarah  Cliilds  ;  teacher 
of  penmanship,  Jas.  M.  Stone. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  programme  of  an  exhibition  of  Vienna 
Union  School,  held  Tuesday  evening,  March  28,  1847  : 

Pbateb. 

Music. 

1.  Euloey  on  Benjamin  Franklin Oeom  King. 

d.  Instability  of  human  ffoyemments Wm.  W.  Gat€& 

8.  United  we  stand,  dlyided  we  fall Alice  M.  Smith. 

4.  Music Maiy  £.  Washburn. 

Mttsie. 

5.  Despotism Samuel  Gorsline 

6.  The  general  diftusion  of  useful  knowledge A.  D.  McLoud 

7.  Value  of  the  Gk>8pel  to  women Sarah  Long. 

8.  An  address  to  the  moon Jane  A.  Lvie. 

Afusie. 

9.  Character  of  Andrew  Jackson Wells  Whitmore. 

10.  Literary  resources  of  America G.  Alonzo  Deming. 

11.  Lights  of  the  oriental  world Harriet  Qorsline 

12.  Evils  of  romance Susannah  K  P.  Smith. 
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13.  Oar  obligations  to  our  ancestors James  Stevenson. 

14.  The  noblest  work  of  God Clarissa  Bannister. 

15.  Ambition Helen  A.  Dickey. 

Mum. 

16.  The  Indian James  Lane, 

17.  Mental  culture Hannah  Parsons. 

18.  The  limd  of  oppression E.  Jones  Peck. 

Mum. 
Benediction. 

Prof.  Lewis  Peck,  the  first  principal  of  the  school,  was  born  in  the 
town  of  Phelps,  and  was  a  graduate  of  Hamilton  College.  He  remained 
as  principal  of  the  school  until  October  15,  1853,  at  which  time,  on 
account  of  ill  health,  he  sent  in  his  resignation,  having  had  charge  of 
the  school  seven  years.  Daring  his  administration,  several  different 
ladies  occupied  the  position  of  preceptress.  After  Miss  Grardner,  a 
Miss  Newcomb  taught  for  one  or  two  years.  Miss  Beldney  succeeded 
her,  after  whom  the  position  was  filled  by  Miss  Caroline  Adgate,  and  she 
in  turn  was  succeeded  by  Miss  Sarah  Long,  now  Mrs.  Lewis  Peck. 

After  Mr.  Peck's  resignation,  the  trustees  procured  the  services  of 
Prof.  Thomas  Purinton,  who,  though  very  popular  at  first,  according  to 
report  did  not  prove  to  be  a  succepsful  principal.  We  learn  that  this 
gentleman  was  accidentally  killed  on  the  railroad  some  years  since.  He 
left  the  school  in  the  spring  of  1855.  It  was  during  his  time  that  the 
bell  now  in  the  building  was  procured.  Prof.  Peck's  health  had  so  far 
recovered  that  he  was  again  persuaded  to  take  charge  of  the  school,  and 
he  retained  the  position  till  185V.  Prof.  W.  M.  Crosby,  a  graduate  of 
Hobart  College,  was  the  next  principal.  He  was  a  man  of  taste  and 
culture,  and  did  much  toward  improving  and  decorating  the  grounds 
and  buildings. 

Mr.  Crosby,  howevei;,  had  his  defects  as  well  as  good  qiuilities,  and  it 
is  intimated  that  on  account  of  the  latter  he  was  finally  induced  to 
resign  his  position.  Mr.  Crosby  instituted  chapel  exercises,  and  intro* 
duced  music  in  the  morning  and  Friday  afternoon  exercises.  He  left 
the  school  at  the  close  of  the  spring  term  of  1856.  Miss  £.  A.  Clark 
was  preceptress  during  nine  months  of  the  time  Mr.  Crosby  was  princi- 
pal, and  Miss  Amelia  Spooner  occupied  the  position  during  the  remain- 
der of  his  term. 

The  next  principal  was  Mr.  Ziba  H.  Potter,  now  assistant  professor 
of  mathematics  in  Cornell  University.  He  had  charge  of  the  school 
daring  1860.  We  are  informed  by  a  lady  who  was  a  pupil  in  the  school 
for  a  number  of  years,  that  she  learned  more  under  his  instruction  than 
under  that  of  any  other  having  charge  of  the  school  while  she  attended. 
And  this  she  attributes  to  his  superior  qualities  as  a  teacher.  Miss 
Margaret  Bees  was  preceptress  during  the  year. 
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The  next  principal  was  Mr.  Ezra  J.  Peck,  A.  M.,  who  took  charge  of 
the  school  in  1861,  with  Miss  O'Keefe  as  preceptress,  and  remained  one 
year  and  then  left  the  school  to  take  a  position  in  the  army.  His  regi- 
ment was  the  Eighth  New  York  cavalry.  Rev.  Ferris  Scott  succeeded 
Mr.  Peck.  Mr.  Scott  had  previously  been  employed  in  the  south  as  a 
teacher. 

After  this  gentleman  had  been  in  the  school  some  weeks,  through  a 
feeling  which  appears  to  have  sprung  up  suddenly  among  the  trustees, 
much  to  his  surprise  he  was  coolly  informed,  one  Friday  night,  that  his 
services  as  principal  would  be  no  longer  required.  The  conditions  under 
which  he  had  engaged  to  teach  were  such  that  he  could  do  no  better 
than  submit.  He  visited  the  school,  however,  on  the  following  Monday. 
A  Mr.  Curtiss  had  been  engaged  to  teach  at  a  lower  rate  of  wages. 
The  pupils  seemed  to  favor  Mr.  Scott;  and  either  from  the  fact  of  his 
visit,  the  unprofessional  way  in  which  Mr,  Curtiss  conducted  affairs,  or 
other  reasons,  it  is  at  least  true  that  Mr.  Curtiss  was  discharged,  and 
Mr.  Scott  reinstated  the  week  following.  The  name  of  this  gentleman 
is,  doubtless,  familiar  to  most  of  the  readers  of  the  Hrnnt  Mail*  from  the 
interesting  series  of  '^Army  Pictures"  presented  over  his  signature  As 
chaplain  of  the  gallant  One  Hundred  and  Forty-eighth  Regiment,  he  had 
good  opportunities  for  observation.  He  is  now,  we  understand,  a  teacher 
in  Jersey  City. 

The  trustees  employed,  as  principal  for  the  school  year  ending  July 
3,  1863,  Mr.  Look  wood  Hoyt,  A.  M.,  a  veteran  teacher  of  some  thirty 
years'  experience.  Miss  Sarah  M.  Cloy  was  preceptress  during  the  fall 
and  winter  terms  of  this  year,  and  Miss  E.  D.  Everett  filled  the  position 
during  the  spring  term.  Both  of  these  ladies  were  graduates  of  the 
Ontario  Female  Seminary.  Of  Prof.  Hoyt  it  is  said  that  he  was  an 
excellent  instructor,  but  deficient  in  government.  Mr.  Milton  Howe, 
A.  B.,  was  employed  as  assistant  principal  a  part  of  the  year.  The  same 
position  was  filled,  the  remainder  of  the  year,  by  John  W.  Kennard. 

For  the  school  year  ending  J^uly  15,  1 864,  John  S.  Coe,  A.  M.,  a  gradu- 
ate of  Union  College,  was  employed.  Of  the  ability  of  this  gentleman 
to  control  the  school,  the  reader  is  requested  to  inquire  of  some  of  his 
old  pupils,  especially  of  those  who  camo  under  his  displeasure  through 
disobedience,  Miss  Eliza  D.  Everett,  A.  A.,  who,  it  appears  from  the 
records,  was  a  graduate  of  Ingham  University  as  well  as  the  Ontario 
Female  Seminary,  was  preceptress  this  year.  Prof.  Lockwood  Hoyt 
also  appears  to  have  been  assistant  principal  during  the  winter  term. 
The  names  of  Mr.  Coe,  as  a  lawyer  and  pension-claim  agent,  and  of  "Miss 
Everett,  as  a  teacher  in  the  Beirut  mission  school,  Syria,  are,  of  course, 
.  well  known  to  readers  of  the  Home  Mail.* 

*  A  local  periodical  in  wbicb  this  article  was  flrvt  printed. 
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It  was  during  the  administration  of  Prof.  Lewie  Peck  that,  on  petition 

of  the  trustees,  the  law  was  enacted  incorporating  the  school  under  its 

present  title.  (Code,  page  619,  Phelps,  chapter  553,  La w^s  of  1855,  etc.) 

During  the  year  1865,  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  trustees  were 

further  defined.  (Same  page,  chapter  54,  Laws  of  1865,  etc.) 

In  the  fall  of  1866,  Prof.  E.  J.  Peck  again  took  charge  of  the  school. 
Miss  Mary  Butler,  who  was  to  have  been  preceptress,  was  taken  ill  at 
the  beginning  of  the  term  and  subsequently  died,  and  the  trustees 
secured  the  services  of  Miss  Helen  Wirts,  who  had  recently  graduated 
at  Houghton  Seminary,  Clinton,  to  fill  the  position.  Theron  Van  Auken 
was  assistant  during  the  winter  term,  and  seven  lady  teachers  were 
employed  besides  Miss  Wirts  during  the  year.  Miss  Ruth  H.  Nelson, 
who  had  taught  very  successfully  in  the  primary  department  of  the 
school  for  some  ten  years  previously,  closed  her  connection  with  the 
school  this  year. 

Mr.  Peck  remained  as  principal  of  the  school  till  the  end  of  the  fall 
term,  1869,  when  he  was  elected  school  commissioner  for  the  first  district, 
Ontario  county.  He  was  succeeded  for  the  winter  term  by  Mr.  James 
S.  Root,  then  a  student  at  Hamilton  College,  subsequently  a  graduate 
and  now  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  Camillus.  Mr.  Root  was. 
assisted,  for  a  few  weeks,  by  a  Mr.  Dodd,  who  was  superseded,  however, 
for  the  remainder  of  the  term  by  Theron  Van  Auken. 

In  the  spring  of  1870,  H.  C.  Kirk  became  principal  of  the  school  and 
remained  such  till  the  end  of  the  fall  term  of  1872,  when  he  vacated  the 
position  to  take  the  office  of  school  commissioner  for  the  first  district. 
During  most  of  this  period,  Chas.  D.  Wader  was  assistant  in  the  school 
and  teacher  of  drawing,  book-keeping  and  penmanship.  He  left  in  the 
fall  of  1872,  to  take  a  position  in  the  First  National  Bank,  Geneva, 
which  position  he  still  retains. 

George  W.  Rafter,  a  student  in  engineering  at  Cornell  University, 
was  principal  for  the  ensuing  winter  term,  with  C.  R.  Dryer  as  assist- 
ant. Mr.  Rafter  also  had  charge  of  drawing.  In  the  spring,  Mr.  Rafter 
left  to  pursue  his  profession,  and  Mr.  Dryer  took  charge  of  the  school. 
Mr.  Rafter  is  now  assistant  city  surveyor  in  Rochester. 

During  a  portion  of  Mr.  Dryer's  term  of  service.  Rev.  J.  A.  Wader 
was  assistant  teacher  of  German,  book-keeping,  penmanship,  etc.  Dur- 
ing the  last  portion  of  Mr,  Dryer's  term,  however,  this  office  was  filled 
by  Mrs.  Frank  Hammond.  At  the  close  of  the  school  year  1875,  Mr. 
Dryer  closed  his  connection  therewith  to  complete  his  studies  and 
to  engage  permanently  in  the  practice  of  medicine.  He  is  now  estab- 
lished, we  understand,  under  very  flattering  auspices,  in  the  village  of 
Victor. 
H.  C.  Kirk's  term  of  office  as  school  commissioner  expiring  at  the 
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close  of  the  year  1876,  he  took  charge  of  the  school  for  the  fall  term 
of  that  year,  and  still  retains  the  position  of  principal.  Miss  Helen 
Wirts,  the  present  preceptress,  has  held  that  position  for  the  past  ten 
years,  a  fact  jn  itself  proving  the  efficiency  and  success  of  her  teaching. 
Mrs,  Hosford,  now  in  the  senior  intermediate  department,  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  school  for  quite  as  a  long  a  period,  and  has  had  the 
largest  experience  as  a  teacher  of  any  connected  with  the  school  The 
remaining  teachers  are  Misses  Gervis,  Wheeler,  and  Root,  who  have 
proved  uniformly  successful  in  their  various  departments,  and  Mrs. 
Hammond,  who  teaehes  writing,  drawing  and  German.  She  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  Packer  Institute,  Brooklyn,  and  a  very  capable  teacher. 
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MUNRO  COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE,  ELBRIDGE,  ONONDAGA  COUNTY. 


Chabtbr. 


7%€  Regents  of  the  Vhiversiti/  of  the  State  of  New  York,  to  all  to  whom 
t?ieee  presents  may  come,  greeting : 

Whereas,  Nathan  Manro  of  the  town  of  Elbridge,  in  the  county  of 
Onondaga,  by  an  instrument  in  writing  under  bis  hand,  bearing  date  the 
dOth  day  of  March,  in  the  year  1839,  after  stating  that  he  had  contri- 
buted all  the  real  and  personal  estate  collected  or  appropriated  for  the 
use  of  the  academy  erected  at  the  yillage  of  Elbridge,  in  the  county  of 
Onondaga,  did  make  application  to  us,  the  said  Regents,  that  the  said 
academy  might  be  incoiporated  and  become  subject  to  the  yisitation  of 
us  and  our  successors,  and  that  John  Munro,  Medad  Pomeroy,  Jeremiah 
B.  Eyarts,  Charles  J.  Merriman,  Squire  M.^  Brown,  Charles  Lombard, 
William  Ranney,  John  Rice,  Reuben  Farnham,  Nathan  Munro,  Abram 
Hall,  Hiram  F.  Mather,  Washington  Thatcher,  Wm.  C.  Van  Vechten, 
Elijah  D.  Williams  and  James  Munro  might  be  trustees  of  the  said 
academy  by  the  name  of  The  Munro  Academy  of  Elbridge. 

Know  ye  that  we,  the  said  Regents,  haying  inquired  into  the. said  alle- 
gations contained  in  the  instruments  aforesaid  and  found  the  same  to  be 
true,  and  it  haying  been  made  to  appear  to  our  satisfaction  that  the  said 
academy  is  endowed  with  suitable  academic  buildings,  library  and 
philosophical  apparatus,  to  the  yalue  at  least  of  $2,500,  and  conceiying 
the  said  academy  calculated  for  the  promotion  of  literature,  do  by  these 
presents,  pursuant  to  the  statute  in  such  cases  made  and  proyided, 
signify  our  approbation  of  the  incorporation  of  the  said  John  Munro 
[and  others  as  above],  by  the  name  of  the  trustees  of  the  Munro  Academy 
of  Elbridge,  being  the  name  mentioned  in  and  by  the  request  in  writing 
on  condition  that  the  said  endowments  shall  neyer  be  diminished  in 
value  below  $2,500,  and  that  the  same  shall  never  be  applied  to  purposes 
other  than  for  public  academic  instruction.  In  testimony  whereof  we 
have  caused  our  common  seal  to  be  herewith  afSxed  the  2dd  day  of 
April,  in  the  year  1 839. 

JAMES  KINO, 

Chairman, 

GiDBON  Hawlby, 

Secretary. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  Munro  Academy  on  the  call  of  the 
senior  members  of  the  board,  being  the  first  meeting  under  the  charter 
which  was  recently  granted  by  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  held  at  the  academy  buildings,  in  Elbridge,  on 
Saturday  the  6th  day  of  July,  A.  D.,  1889,  present  Medad  Pomeroy, 
Jeremiah  B.  Evarts,  Squire  M.  Brown,  Wm.  Ranney,  John  Rice,  Reuben 
Farnham,  Abram  Hall,  Hiram  F.  Mather,  Washington  Thatcher,  Wm. 
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C  Van  Vechten,  Elijah  D.  Williams,  whereupon  Rev.  Medad  Ponieroy 
being  the  senior  member  of  the  board  present  at  the  meeting  took  the 
chair  and  Reuben  Famham,  £sq.,  was  appointed  secretary  pro  tern. 

It  was  then  announced  to  the  board  of  trustees  by  Hiram  F.  Mather, 
Esq.,  that  on  Friday  the  fifth  instant  at  fifteen  minutes  before  seven 
o'clock  p.  M.,  our  esteemed  fellow-citizen,  Nathan  Munro,  Esq.,  a  member 
of  the  board  of  trustees  and  sole  founder  of  the  academy,  departed  this 
mortal  life  in  the  full  possession  of  his  reason  and  power  of  speech. 

It  was  also  announced  to  the  board  that  in  addition  to  the  original 
grant  of  the  academic  site  and  buildings,  library  and  apparatus  con- 
tained in  the  application  to  the  Regents  of  the  University  on  which  the 
charter  was  granted,  the  deceased,  founder  of  the  academy,  by  his  last 
will  and  testament  made  a  further  endowment  to  the  same  by  enlarging 
the  academical  site  and  by  a  bequest  of  $20,000  as  a  permanent  fund 
for  the  support  of  the  school,  payable  immediately  after  his  decease.  It 
was,  therefore,  unanimously 

Hesolvedy  That  we  highly  appreciate  the  enlarged  views  of  the  sub- 
ject of  education  entertained  by  the  deceased,  founder  of  this  institute, 
evinced  both  by  the  original  foundation  and  bv  the  subsequent  munifi- 
cent endowment  just  made  known  to  us  and  oy  which  we  cherish  the 
confident  hope  that  his  name  and  memory  mav  be  embalmed  in  the 
recollection  of  future  generations  to  the  end  of  time. 

Itesolvedj  That  the  surviving  members  of  this  board  feel  deeply  sensi- 
ble of  the  great  and  unexpected  responsibilities  devolved  upon  them  by 
an  overruling  providence,  to  meet  which  responsibilities  they  earnestly 
ask  wisdom  and  grace  from  God. 

Hesolvedy  That  the  board  adjourn  to  the  thirteenth  day  of  July, 
instant,  to  meet  at  the  academic  rooms. 

July  13,  1839. 

The  board  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  John  Munro,  senior  trustee, 
in  the  chair. 

On  motion  of  R.  Famham  the  board  proceeded  to  elect  a  president. 

John  Munro  receiving  a  majority  of  the  votes  was  declared  elected; 
James  Munro  was  elected  secretary  and  Hiram  F.  Mather  treasurer. 
• 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  refer  briefly  to  the  Munros  who  have  held 
responsible  positions  in  connection  with  the  academy  from  its  earliest 
organization. 

Deacon  Squibb  Munro. 

Deacon  Squire  Munro,  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  came  with  his 
family  to  the  town  of  Camillus,  now  Elbridge,  in  1 799. 
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Nathaj)  Munbo. 

The  Munro  Academy  was  founded  by  his  son,  Nathan  Munro,  who 
was  born  at  Cheshire,  Mass.,  and  died,  at  El  bridge,  July  5,  1889,  aged 
forty-nine  years.  In  1885  he  endowed  the  academy.  It  was  incor- 
porated in  1839.  At  his  death  he  left  the  sum  of  $20,000  as  a  perpetual 
fund  that  all  within  its  reach  might  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages 
of  a  liberal  education,  surrounded  by  the  wholesome  restraints  of  home 
discipline.  He  was  an  enterprising  citizen,  and  much  respected  for  his 
zeal  in  educational  interests  and  devotion  to  religious  principles. 

John  Munbo. 

John  Munro,  the  brother  of  Nathan  Munro,  was  appointed  the  firat 
president  of  the  board  of  trustees  in  1839,  and  served  acceptably  until 
his  death  in  1860.  He  was  a  man  universally  esteemed  for  his  benevo- 
lence and  ready  sympathy  with  the  unfortunate.  He  was  bom  in 
Cheshire,  Mass.,  March  26,  1780,  and  died  in  Elbridge,  N.  T.,  March 
13,  1860. 

JOHX    RiCB. 

John  Rice,  Esq.,  the  second  president  of  the  board  of  trustees,  was 
duly  elected  October  6,  1860,  to  fill  a  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of 
Deacon  John  Munro.  John  Rice  was  bom  at  Cheshire,  Mass.,  January 
8, 1799,  and  died  at  Elbridge,  June  20, 1 876.  He  came  to  Elbridge  in  1 820. 
By  diligepce  and  economy  he  gained  a  competence.  By  unswerving 
integrity  and  fixedness  of  purpose  he  maintained  the  respect  and  confi- 
dence of  his  fellow-men.  He  was  untiring  in  his  efforts  to  enlist  the 
sympathies  of  all  in  behalf  of  the  academy,  being  himself  present  at 
all  the  literary  as  well  as  business  meetings.  He  attended  the  meeting 
of  the  Public  Lyceum  on  Tuesday  evening,  on  which  evening  he  was 
stricken  down  by  the  malady  that  caused  his  death  on  the  following 
Sabbath.  He  was  one  of  the  few  trustees  of  our  academies  that  sub- 
ject themselves  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  attending  the  University 
Convocation  hdd  yearly  at  Albany. 

The  Munko  Collegiate  iNSTmrrB. 

In  1 854,  the  trustees  erected  the  building  known  as  '^  The  Munro 
Academy.'^  This  academy  stands  in  an  open  landscape,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  trees,  which,  with  the  irregularity  of  the  plan  and  outline 
of  the  structure  itself,  contribute  to  its  picturesque  effect.  Its  general 
form  is  an  octagon,  from  which  project  four  arms,  forming  a  cross*  One 
of  the  arms  at  the  right  is  connected  by  a  hall  with  a  large  oblong 
division,  projecting  at  the  front  and  rear.  The  material  is  brick  with 
stone  dressings. 
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From  the  elevations  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  external  walls  are 
enriched  with  heavy  base  moldings,  buttresses  and  turrets  at  the  comers 
of  all  the  parts  —  visible  at  the  front  and  ends.  The  windows  of  the 
chapel  extend  across  two  stories,  and  have  pointed  caps,  while  the  caps 
of  all  the  others  are  square.  The  gables  contain  quatrifoil  windows, 
and  the  walls  are  furnished  with  a  molded  cornice.  The  tower  is  cham- 
fered in  the  third  stage  so  as  to  be  carried  up  in  an  octagonal  form;  it 
is  pierced  with  lights  on  every  side,  and  terminated  with  battlements. 
The  main  entrance  is  in  the  tower,  which  serves  in  the  first  story  for  a 
porch,  and  opens  into  the  principal  hall  containing  the  stair-case.  Doors 
at  the  right  and  left  communicate  with  two  spacious  school  rooms  pro- 
vided with  desks.  In  the  second  story,  the  whole  of  the  left  portion  of 
the  structure  is  occupied  by  the  chapel,  which  extends  through  the 
third  story,  and  is  a  cross  in  plan.  The  front  is  occupied  by  the  plat- 
forms and  desks,  and  there  are  entrances  on  both  sides.  The  windows 
of  the  front  and  rear  are  triplets,  filled  with  small  diamond  lights,  as 
are  also  the  other  windows.  In  the  portion  of  this  story  at  the  right 
there  are  several  apartments  suitable  for  library,  cabinet,  philosophical 
apparatus  and  recitation  rooms. 

In  1859,  the  trustees  further  improved  the  academy  by  the  elegant 
completion  of  the  chapel,  at  an  expense  of  about  $1,000,  and  placed  at 
the  east  end  a  marble  tablet  bearing  the  following  inscription : 

To  the  memory  of  Nathan  Munro,  who  was  bom  at  Cheshire,  Mass.,  and  died  at 
Elbridge,  New  York,  July  6th,  1839,  in  the  49th  year  of  his  age. 

In  1885  he  endowed  the  Academy  which  in  April,  1839,  was  incoiporated  and 
called  after  his  name;  and  at  his  death  gave  to  it  as  a  perpetual  fund  $90,000. 
From  the  income  of  this  fund  and  the  sale  of  the  old  academy  property,  the  Trus- 
tees in  1854  erected  this  edifice. 

LiBRABY   AND    CaBINBT. 

There  is  a  library  of  nearly  1,000  volumes  connected  with  the  institu- 
tion, to  which  the  students  may  have  access  under  the  direction  of  the 
principal.  The  laboratory  is  supplied  with  som^  excdlent  apparatus. 
There  is  also  a  well  selected  and  valuable  cabinet  of  minerals. 

The  Course  of  Instruction, 

The  course  of  instruction  includes  an  English  course  embracing  five 
years,  or  a  classical  course  embracing  three  years. 

The  classical  department,  ancient  and  modem,  is  well  sustained, 
embracing  more  than  half  of  the  whole  number  of  pupils  in  attendance. 
The  academy  is  regarded  as  in  many  respects  one  of  the  best  fitting 
schools  in  the  country. 

The  great  number  of  graduates  who  have  already  attained  eminence 
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in  the  pulpit,  at  the  bar,  and  as  educators,  is  a  proof  that  the  merits  of 
the  school  have  been  well  attested. 

LriBBABT   SOCIBTIBS. 

There  have  been  for  many  years  various  literary  societies  connected 
with  the  academy,  the  exercises  consisting  of  debates,  essays  and 
criticisms.  The  ladies'  literary  society  was  for  many  years  an  attractire 
feature  of  the  academy. 

The  gentlemen's  M.  C.  L  Club  continued  in  successful  operation  until 
the  spring  of  1873,  when  the  present  lyceum  was  organized,  admitting 
ladies  and  gentlemen  on  precisely  the  same  footing.  The  exercises  of 
each  meeting  consist  of  music,  declamations,  recitations,  a  lyceum  paper 
and  an  extempore  debate. 

• 

Statistics  of  Attbndancb  axb  of  Incomb  from  Tuitioxs  and  thb 
litbbaturb  fund,  at  munbo  collbgiatb  institute,  fob  the  last 
Twenty  Ybabs. 


TBAB. 


1857.. 

1858., 

1859. 

1800.. 

1861. , 

1863.. 

1868.. 

1864. 

1865. 

1866. 

1867. 

1868. 

1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

187-3. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 


Students. 

Taition  money 
receired. 

184 

$549  89 

207 

1,008  00 

211 

li326  00 

217 

1,276  00 

215 

1,322  OO 

289 

1,505  00 

238 

1,384  00 

286 

1,721  00 

262 

1,955  00 

259 

2,090  00 

218 

1,755  00 

168 

1,428  00 

156 

1,285  00 

148 

1,292  50 

141 

1,291  50 

112 

824  00 

115 

649  00 

123 

815  00 

148 

1,100  00 

Moneys 

receired  from 

Teachers*  class. 

Regents. 

$191  00 

$160  00 

182  40 

200  00 

289  70 

200  00 

291  77 

312  10 

200  00 

841  49 

200  00 

339  86 

200  00 

342  64 

200  00 

324  80 

200  00 

438  35 

200  00 

466  74 

200  00 

833  70 

200  00 

253  39 

200  00 

310  74 

200  00 

822  76 

200  00 

393  94 

200  00 

1,168  11 

340  39 

217  00 

200  00 

Succession  of  Officebs  of  the  Boabd  of  Tbustbes. 

Preaidenta* 

Deacon  John  Munro  was  elected July  ]  3,  1830. 

John  Rice,  Esq.,  was  elected Oct.    6,  1860. 

Hon.  Luke  Ranney  was  elected Oct.    4,  1875. 

Secretaries. 

James  Munro  was  elected July  13,  1839. 

Hon.  Luke  Ranney  was  elected Oct.  27,  1869. 

45 
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Treasurers, 

Hiram  F.  Mather  was  elected Julj;  13,  1839. 

Sauire  M.  Brown  was  elected April  13,  1842. 

W.  C.  Van  Vechten  was  elected June  27,  1849. 

Elijah  D.  Williams  was  elected Dec.  28, 1858. 

L.  B.  Bennett  was  elected Oct.  27,  1869. 

John  Munro  was  elected Oct.  14,  1871. 

Succession  of  Pbincipal  Teachers. 

1839,  Lemuel  S.  Pomeroy,  A.  M.,  principal;  Julia  A.  Fitch, 
preceptress. 

1840-1844,  Stephen  W.  Clark,  A.  M.,  principal;  Elvira  P.  Cad  well, 
preceptress. 

1845,  Stephen  W.  Clark,  A.  M.,  principal;  Catherine  A.  Coleman, 
preceptress. 

1846,  Jeremiah  W.  Wolcott,  A.  M.,  principal ;  Mary  A.  Ellis, 
preceptress. 

1847,  Jeremiah  W.  Wolcott,  A.  M.,  principal;  M.  F.  Loring, 
preceptress. 

1848-9,  John  H.  Wilson,  A.  M.,  principal ;  M.  F.  Loring,  preceptress. 

1850,  John  H.  Wilson,  A.  M.,  principal ;  Mary  A.  Casey,  preceptress. 

1851,  John  H.  Kellom,  A.  M.,  principal ;  Mary  A.  Goddard,  preceptress. 
1862,  John  H.  Kellom,  A.  M.,  principal ;  Louisa  Powers,  preceptress. 
1853-4,  David  Burbank,  A.  M.,  principal;  Mary  L.  Powers,  preceptress. 

1855,  David  Burbank,  A.  M.,  principal  ;  Eliza  A.  Boss,  preceptress. 

1856,  David  Burbank,  A.  M.,  principal;  Charlotte  A.  Birdseye, 
preceptress. 

1857,  John  H.  Wilson,  A.  M.,  principal,  one  term;  Herman  Sanford, 
two  terms ;  Charlotte  A.^Birdseye,  preceptress. 

1858,  Truman  E.  Wright,  A.  M.,  principal;  Amanda  Bunnell, 
preceptress. 

1869-72,  Truman  K,  Wright,  A.  M.,  principal  ;  Martha  B.  Wright, 
preceptress. 

1873-76,  Truman  K.  Wright,  A.  M.,  principal ;  Laura  M.  Carpenter, 
preceptress. 
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CANISTEO  ACADEMY. 


By  Principal  Wkllikgton  La  MomrE,  A.  M. 

t. 

The  above  institution  was  chartered  by  the  Regents  of  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  a.  d.,  1868,  and  has  been  in  successful  opera- 
tion for  the  past  four  years.  The  structure  is  brick,  three  stories, 
beautiful  im  architecture,  commodious,  situated*  on  a  small  eminence 
overlooking  a  beautiful  town  of  2,000  inhabitants,  located  in  a  lovely 
valley  near  the  head-waters  of  the  Allegany,  and  west  branch  of  the 
Susquehanna. 

The  founders  of  the  institution  had  long  felt  the  necessity  of  it  as  furnish- 
ing a  means  of  instruction  for  those  designing  to  teach  in  the  common 
schools,  and  those  wishing  to  pursue  a  higher  course  of  study  prepara- 
tory to  entering  upon  the  learned  professions,  as  well  as  those  preparing 
for  a  collegiate  or  university  course.  Among  the  movers  and  active 
workers  by  whose  efforts  the  edifice  was  brought  to  a  completion,  and 
furnished  with  a  fine  library  and  a  valuable  chemical,  philosophical  and 
astronomical  apparatus.  Rev.  L.  F.  Laine,  M.  Allison,  L.  A.  Waldo,  the 
Riddells,  Burrells,  Taylors,  Easons  and  Stevenses  desdrve  especial 
mention.  " 
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WATKINS  ACADEMY  AND  UNION  SCHOOL 


Mrs.  C.  A.  Freer,  wife  of  Hon.  Geo.  G.  Freer,  being  the  widow  and 
heir  of  Dr.  Samuel  Watkins,  left  by  her  will  the  undivided  one-sixt«enth 
of  her  real  estate  for  the  endowment  of  an  academy  to  be  established 
in  Watkins,  naming  as  trustees  of  this  fund  Geo.  G.  Freer,  Orlando 
Hurd  and  M.  M.  Cass.  By  the  provisions  of  the  will  these  trustees 
were  to  act  during  their  pleasure  or  lifetime,  and  each  was  empowered 
to  name  his  own  successor,  any  vacancy  occurring  by  default  of  such 
appointment,  to  be  filled  by  the  judge  of  the  Supreme  CJourt  of  New 
York  for  the  judicial  district  to  which  Watkins  may  belong.  The  real 
estate  was  sold  and  the  proceeds  converted  into  cash,  excepting  one 
square  acre  of  land  in  the  central  part  of  the  village,  which  the  trustees 
reserved  as  a  site  for  the  academy  buildings. 

Early  in  the  year  1860  the  academy  was  organized  under  the  authority 
of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York^ 
said  board  appointing  as  additional  trustees  Rev.  F.  S.  Howe  and  Dan- 
can  S.  Magee.  The  academy  opened  in  April,  1 860,  with  twelve  pupils 
and  the  follojving  faculty  : 

Rev.  F.  S.  Howe,  A.  M.,  principal,  but  not  teaching  ;  Prof.  A.  C. 
Huff,  vice-principal,  teacher  of  ancient  languages  and  sciences  ;  Miss 
Mary  Catlin,  preceptress,  teacher  of  modem  languages  and  higher 
English  ;  Mr.  Chas.  T.  Andrews,  assistant  teacher  of  English* 

By  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  April  3, 1863,  the  present  organi- 
zation was  effected,  the  district  school  and  the  academy  being  united 
in  the  Watkins  Academy  and  Union  School.  The  charter  members,  or 
trustees,  were  S.  L.  Rood,  D.  S.  Magee,  Daniel  Howard,  Rev.  F.  S. 
Howe,  F.  Davis,  Jr.,  T.  H.  Abbey,  Gteo.  G.  Freer,  Orlando  Hurd  and 
M.  M.  Cass,  the  three  last  named  gentlemen  being  the  permanent  trustees 
of  the  endowment  fund.  The  terms  of  office  of  the  first  three  expired 
on  the  first  Monday  of  January,  1865,  of  the  second  three  on  the  first 
Monday  of  January,  1866.  Vacancies  are  filled  by  election  for  three 
years  at  the  annual  school  meeting  on  the  first  Monday  of  October  pre- 
ceding the  vacancy. 

The  endowment  fund  has  been  all  expended  in  fitting  up  buildings  on 
the  site  above  mentioned.  The  expenses  of  the  school  above  the  money 
received  from  the  State,  are  borne  by  taxation.  The  tax  has  averaged 
$5,000  annually. 
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The  present  board  of  trustees  is  as  follows  :  L.  M.  Gano,  president ; 
Orlando  Hurd,  treasurer ;  Geo.  G.  Freer,  M.  M.  Cass,  M.  D.  Freer,  F. 
Davis,  Jr.,  B.  W.  Woodward,  William  Newman  and  Jno.  M.  Smelzer. 

The  faculty  are  S.  S.  Jolinson,  principal  and  secretary  of  board  ; 
Fanny  A.  Munson,  preceptress,  modem  languages ;  Carrie  S.  Lewis, 
assistant  teacher  of  common  English  ;  Sarah  M.  Terrill,  principal  teacher 
in  grammar  school,  fourth  grade ;  Nettie  K.  Remer,  teacher  in  third 
grade  ;  Annie  Smith,  teacher  in  second  grade ;  Julia  A.  Mayer,  teacher 
in  first  grade  ;  Ida  Westerfield,  teacher  primary  third  grade ;  Mary  £. 
Duryea,  teacher  primary  second  grade ;  Linda  Drake,  teacher  primary 
first  grade ;  Julia  A.  Stanton,  teacher  north  primary. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  last  year  was  717.  Average 
daily  attendance  424.  The  whole  number  that  have  passed  Regents' 
examination  to  date  is  eighty-seven. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

L.  M.  GANO, 

President  of  Board. 
S.  S.  Johnson, 

Secretary. 


Th«  following  list  of  principals  is  copied  from  the  first  published 
report  of  the  board  of  education: 

A.  C.  Huff,  from  Anril,  1863,  to  March,  1867. 

Jacob  Berry,  from  March,  1867,  to  July,  1867. 

J.  Wadhams,  from  September,  1867,  to  July,  1868. 

Edward  Abbey,  from  September,  1868,  to  «fuly,  1860. 

J.  L.  Mack,  from  September,  1869,  to  February,  1874. 

A.  C.  Pike,  from  February,  1874,  to  July,  1874. 

S.  S.  Johnson,  from  September,  1874,  to  the  present  (1876). 
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DRYDEN  UNION  SCHOOL 


The  records  of  the  institution  furnish  the  following  notice : 

To  Ebastus  Rockwell,  Trustee  of  School  District  No.  8,  Dryden: 

The  undersigned  inhabitants  of  school  district  No.  8,  in  the  town  of 
Dryden,  entitled  to  vote  at  any  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  said  dis- 
trict, hereby  call  for  a  meeting  to  be  held  for  the  purpose  of  detennin- 
^^^7  ^7  A  ^ote  of  said  district,  whether  a  union  free  school  shall  be 
established  therein,  in  conformity  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  555  of 

the  Laws  of  1864.* 

(Signed)  JOHN  MILLER, 

B.  S.  TANNER, 

H.  MARVIN  and  othere. 

In  accordance  with  this  request  a  meeting  was  called  by  the  trustee, 
Erastus  Rockwell,  to  be  held  on  the  ninth  day  of  November  following,, 
at  6  p.  M. 

At  this  meeting  the  following  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  very 

strong  vote  of  eighty-eight  to  twelve : 

Jiesolvedy  That  a  union  free  school  be  established  within  the  limits  of 
school  district  No.  8,  in  the  town  of  Drvden,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  chapter  555  of  the  Laws  of  1864,  and  the  amendments  thereof. 

This  decided  step  was  followed  by  another  equally  important,  in  the 
election  of  six  trustees,  Erastus  Rockwell,  William  Fitch,  Harrison 
Marvin,  Geo.  E.  Goodrich,  Merritt  Bauous  and  Hiram  W.  Sears.  Of  this 
board,  at  the  first  meeting,  William  Fitch  was  elected  president,  which 
position  he  still  retains,  and  Geo.  E.  Goodrich,  secretary. 

A  special  meeting  was  called  immediately  after  the  organization  of 
the  board  of  education,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  proper  meas- 
ures toward  securing  accommodations  for  a  graded  school  A  sharp  con- 
test was  the  result  of  the  deliberations  of  this  meeting.  The  issue  which 
presented  itself  was  whether  to  build  a  new  edifice  or  to  purchase  the 
old  academy  property,  which  was  then  for  sale.  The  new  building  alone 
was  to  cost  from  $8,000  to  $10,000,  whereas  the  academy  premises  could 
be  purchased  for  one-half  that  sum.  The  latter  was  manifestly  the  more 
advantageous,  and  so  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants  decided. 

The  academy  property,  formerly  owned  by  Jackson  Graves,!  was  pur- 

*  The*date  of  this  notice  is  not  given ;  bat  it  eeems  to  have  been  in  1871.    The  Academic  Depart- 
ment was  received  under  the  riaitation  of  the  Resents,  Jan.  9<1878.— [Sbc't  op  Rseiifrs. 
t  Not  an  incorporated  Academy.— [Seo't  of  Reqents. 
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ebased  of  him  for  th^  sum  of  $4,149.  This  step,  which  was  a  disap- 
pointment to  many,  roused  a  spirit  of  opposition,  which  rendered  the 
iluties  of  the  board  very  onerous.  The  building,  which  had  been  used 
for  a  boarding-school,  was  refitted  throughout.  New  and  modern  seats 
i^ere  purchased,  desks,  black-boards  and  necessary  apparatus  generally, 
were  supplied. 

The  district  was  exceedingly  fortunate  in  the  selection  of  a  board  in 
barmony  with  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  age,  and  alive  to  the  necessity 
of  sparing  no  pains  to  make  the  school  a  success.  Chas.  A.  Fowler,  of 
Syracuse  University,  was  the  first  principal  elected.  Although  his  way 
iBiras  hedged  in  by  difficulties,  yet,  in  conjunction  with  the  board,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  order  somewhat  out  of  chaos,  during  his  stay  of  one 
year. 

The  purchase  of  organs  for  the  use  of  the  school,  illustrates,  perhaps, 
as  well  as  any  thing  else,  the  bitter  opposition  which  its  friends  had  to 
meet.  The  principal  asked  permission  to  hire  an  organ  for  the  use  of 
his  own  room.  This  request  was  cheerfully  granted,  and  the  board 
immediately  hired  two  other  organs  for  each  of  the  other  departments 
on  very  favorable  terms.  The  success  of  music  as  a  method  of  discipline 
was  so  great  that  it  was  thought  best  to  purchase  the  instruments  for 
permanent  use.  As  this  was  attended  with  considerable  expense,  some 
who  would  not  understand  the  use  of  music  in  the  school-room,  nor 
listen  to  the  logic  of  facts,  bitterly  opposed  it.  They  even  went  so  far 
as  to  write  to  the  State  department  for  instruction.  The  opposition  was 
8o  earnest  that  the  board  decided  not  to  raise  the  amount  necessary  for 
the  purchase  of  the  organs,  by  direct  taxation,  but  rather  by  voluntary 
sabscription,  which  was  readily  done. 

This  is  but  one  instance  of  many  that  might  be  mentioned  of  the 
difiiculties  which  the  board  was  obliged  to  overcome  in  the  earlier 
history  of  the  school  But,  nothing  daunted,  it  kept  steadily  on  in  its 
purpose  to  make  the  school  a  success,  and  to  force  its  merits  upon  the 
recognition  of  its  patrons.  This  it  has  succeeded  in  doing.  Opposition 
now  to  any  of  its  measures  is  as  rare  as  before  it  was  frequent.  The 
victory  of  the  board  in  this  respect  has  been  complete.  Its  most  bitter 
opponents  at  the  beginning,  are  now  its  firmest  friends.  It  has  been  a 
process  of  education  on  the  part  of  some  of  its  patrons  that  has  not 
been  altogether  fruitless.  For  this  result  the  district  is  under  lasting 
obligations  to  the  board  of  education. 

Having  filled  the  position  with  great  acceptance  for  one  year,  Princi- 
pal Fowler  returned  to  the  university  to  finish  his  course.  In  the  spring 
term  of  1873,  F.  J.  Cheney  was  elected  principal  of  the  school.  Soon 
after  his  election,  at  his  suggestion,  the  board  of  education  adopted  two 
courses  of  study  for  the  academic  department,   one  a  literary   and 
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scientific,  the  other  a  college  preparatory  coarse.  The  oppositioa  which 
has  been  met,  and  the  e]q)en8e  of  purchasing  and  repairing  the  school 
property,  have  prevented  any  very  liberal  provision  for  apparatus,  which 
is  necessary  to  obtain  satisfactory  results  in  teaching  science.  A  labora- 
tory well  supplied  seems  to  be  the  great  desideratum  of  many  of  our 
higher  schools. 

A  large  proportion  of  our  pupils  are  patronizing  the  classical  course, 
thereby  obtaining  that  mental  discipline  and  that  accurate  knowledge  of 
history  which  must  always  be  wanting  in  a  purely  scientific  course. 

The  marking  system  has  been  introduced  with  satbfactory  results,  it 
having  been  found  to  be  an  impetus  to  study,  which  the  mere  love  of 
study  does  not  give  to  pupils  of  the  age  usually  attending  our  union 
school  and  academies. 

All  pupils  are  required  to  attend  chapel  exercises.  The  moral  influence 
of  these  exercises  upon  the  discipline  of  the  school  is  incalculable. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  pupils  taking  higher  studies,  both  in  the 
classics  and  sciences,  are  females.  The  scholarship  of  these  is  fully  up 
to  that  of  the  males,  if  not  above.'  Although  the  age  and  number  of 
such  pupils  over  whom  we  have  had  jurisdiction  may  not  justify  as  in 
reaching  a  final  conclusion  in  this  matter,  yet  our  experience  thus  far 
leads  us  to  affirm  that  woman,  with  equal  advantages,  is  able  to  cope 
with  man  in  hard  mental  labor.  That  system  of  education  which  debars 
her  from  the  highest  studies  of  the  most  extended  course  upon  equal 
terms  with  man,  must  eventually  yield  to  that  higher  and  better  senti- 
ment of  equality  among  all  men,  lying  at  the  foundation  of  our 
institutions. 

In  the  government  of  the  school  corporal  punishment  is  not  resorted 
to,  except  in  extreme  cases,  and  then  usually  among  pupils  in  the  lower 
departments.  Suspension  and  expulsion  have  been  found  to  be  sufficient 
in  most  cases  for  the  highest  discipline.  In  the  discipline  of  the  school 
the  pupiPs  sense  of  honor  has  been  appealed  to,  rather  than  Ida  sense  of 
fear,  and  with  marked  success. 

In  the  opinion  of  its  friends,  Dryden  Union  School  is  doing  a  w<H'k 
in  this  community  which  no  other  agency  could  accomplish,  and  they 
are  fully  determined  that  it  shall  not  fail  for  want  of  support. 
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GRIFFITH  INSTITUTE. 


By  Rev.  John  A.  Wblls,  A.  M. 


This  institution  is  situated  in  the  village  of  Springville,  in  Erie 
county,  N.  Y.,  constituting,  at  present,  the  academic  department  of 
Springville  Union  School.  It  commenced  its  existence  under  the 
corporate  name  of  Springville  Academy,  March  19,  1827.  The  original 
subscription  for  the  building  was  commenced  December  14,  1825,  in 
fifteen  dollar  shares,  to  be  binding  when  $2,000  should  be  subscribed; 
one-third  of  each  subscription  to  be  paid  in  grain  by  the  1st  of  March, 
1826,  one-third  in  saleable  young  cattle  by  the  first  of  September,  and 
the  other  third  in  cash,  one-half  of  which  was  to  be  paid  by  the  Ist  of 
June,  1826,  and  the  other  half  by  the  1st  of  January,  1827. 

Payments  came  in  slowly,  so  that  it  was  not  till  the  fall  of  1830  that 
the  building  was  completed  for  the  opening  of  the  school.  The  building 
was  a  substantial  brick  structure,  which  setved  its  purpose  well  for 
nearly  forty  years.  There  were  152  shares  taken,  amounting  to  $2,280, 
subscribed  by  eighty-seven  persons,  only  four  of  whom  are  believed  to 
be  now  living.    Two  of  the  original  trustees  yet  linger  among  us. 

An  admirable  code  of  by-laws  was  adopted  for  the  regulation  of  the 
school,  one  that  plainly  shows  the  staunch  Puritan  sentiment  which 
prompted  the  enterprise  and  administered  discipline  to  the  youth 
assembled  in  this  school  in  its  early  days.  One  of  the  rules  was  :  ''  In 
a  reasonable  time  after  the  horn  blows  every  student  must  be  at  the 
academy,  and  no  ordinary  excuse  will  be  received  for  delinquency." 
The  first  principal  was  H.  H.  Barney.  He  was  a  good  teacher  and 
rigid  disciplinarian.  The  academy  was  made  subject  to  the  visitation 
of  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  1880. 

The  value  of  the  property  of  the  academy,  as  reported  to  the  Regents 
of  the  University  in  December,  1832,  was  $3,436.  The  amount  received 
from  the  State  that  year  was  $222.22.  In  the  earlier  years  of  its 
existence  the  academy  was  severely  embarrassed  in  its  finances. 

The  gentlemen  who  have  served  the  institution  as  principals,  succeeded 
each  other  in  following  order:  H.  H.  Barney,  1830  to  1833;  Lorenzo 
Parsons,  1833  to  1838  ;  Edwin  E.  Williams,  1839  to  1841;  A.  C.  Huestis, 
1841  to  1844  ;  E.  C.  Hall,  one  year ;  Wm.  C.  Mosier,  one  year  ;  J.  W. 
Earle,  three  years.     Moses  Lane  commenced  his  labors  as  principal  the 
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first  of  January,  1850,  and  continued  three  years.  Ezekiel  Cutler  and 
Eden  Sprout  held  the  office  of  principal  each  one  year  from  1854 ;  Wm. 
S.  Aumock  was  principal  from  1855  to  1858.  In  1857,  in  compliance 
with  a  general  public  sentiment  that  it  would  be  for  the  good  of  the 
academy  to  have  it  under  the  care  and  patronage  of  some  religions 
denomination,  a  vote  was  passed  to  confer  with  the  authorities  of  both 
the  Presbyterian  and  Methodist  churches.  The  result  was  an  agree- 
ment by  which  the  control  of  the  academy  in  the  nomination  of  its 
teachers  was  given  to  the  Genesee  conference  of  the  Methodist  chnrch. 
The  trustees  agreed  to  ke  ep  the  building  and  appurtenances  in  good 
repair,  and  the  conference  on  their  part  to  give  the  academy  the  support 
and  patronage  of  the  Methodist  church.  The  conference,  by  a  commis- 
sion chosen  for  that  purpose,  had  the  right  of  nominating  the  teachers, 
subject  to  approval  of  the  board  of  trustees.  The  plan  was  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Regents  of  the  University.  The  stockholders  were 
to  have  the  same  rights  of  property  in  the  academy  after  the  transfer  as 
before.  The  Regents  approved  the  arrangement.  It  went  into  effect  in 
the  fall  of  1858,  and  Rev.  David  Copeland  was  appointed  principal 
Under  his  administration  the  institution  seemed  prosperous. 

A  subscription  was  commenced  in  the  spring  of  1865,  in  accordance 
with  a  vote  of  the  trustees,  March  second,  to  rebuild  the  academy.  The 
sum  named  as  necessary  to  complete  the  work  was  $5,000.  Daring  the 
following  year  the  academy  building  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  a 
front  twelve  feet  deep  and  thirty  wide,  supporting  an  elegant  steeple, 
and  by  carrying  up  the  walls  to  form  a  third  story,  which  was  finished 
as  a  chapel. 

In  consideration  of  the  gift  of  95,000  by  Archibald  Grifiith,  Esq.,  the 
corporate  name  was  changed  in  1866  to  ^'  Griffith  Academy,"  and  after- 
wards to  "  Griffith  Institute." 

Mr.  Griffith  afterwards  bequeathed  his  entire  property,  after  provid- 
ing for  his  heirs,  amounting  to  nearly  $11,000,  as  a  permanent  fund  to 
Griffith  Institute,  to  be  used  mainly  for  the  free  education  of  orphan  and 
indigent  children  of  the  town  of  Concord,  in  which  the  village  of  Spnng- 
ville  is  situated. 

Rev.  A.  Mclntyre  and  Rev.  C.  R.  Pomeroy  were  principals  for  short 
periods  from  1866  to  1868,  when  Rev.  Wm.  H.  Rogers  was  appointed  to 
the  charge  of  the  institute.  In  1870,  Rev.  A.  R.  Wightman  was 
appointed  principal. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees,  held  July  5,  1873,  the  follow- 
ing preambles  and  resolution  were  unanimously  adopted  : 

"  WherecLS^  At  a  meeting  of  the  board,  held  on  the  2 2d  of  March, 
1873,  it  was  resolved  that  the  agreement  heretofore  made  between  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Spriugville  Academy  and  the  Genesee  confer- 
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^nce  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  terminate  at  the  close  of  the 
present  academic  year,  ending  July  31,  187*3  ;  and 

Whereas^  Efforts  have  been  made  to  circulate  and  enforce  the  belief 
that  the  said  resolution  was  adopted  in  the  interest  and  through  the 
influence  of  the  special  friends  of  another  religious  denomination ; 
therefore, 

Hesolvedy  That  it  is  equally  due  to  this  board  and  to  the  said  con- 
ference, that  it  be  made  known  to  the  public  that  the  said  resolution  was 
adopted  after  a  full,  frank  and  friendly  consideration  of  the  same,  by  a 
decided  majority  of  the  board,  and  without  any  opposition  ;  that  there 
was  no  thought  or  intention  on  the  part  of  any  member  sustaining  the 
resolution  to  further  or  favor  the  interests  of  any  other  religious  denomi- 
nation, that  it  was  adopted  with  the  most  friendly  feeling  toward  the 
conference  and  the  denomination  which  it  represents,  and  from  a  full 
conviction  that  its  adoption  was  called  for  by  a  decided  majority  of  the 
friends  of  the  institution. 

The  trustees  proceeded  to  take  the  entire  charge  of  the  institute. 
John  W.  O'Brien,  a  graduate  of  Hamilton  College,  was  chosen  princi- 
pal, and  held  the  office  two  years.  He  was  succeeded  by  S.  W.  Eddy, 
also  a  graduate  of  Hamilton  College. 

In  1876,  Oriffith  Institute  was,  by  special  act  of  the  Legislature,  united 
with  Springville  Union  School,  as  the  academic  department  of  the  same. 

Of  the  men  who  have  served  the  institution  as  trustees  with  great 
usefulness  and  honor  to  themselves,  most  of  whom  are  now  dead,  an 
honorable  mention  should  be  made  of  Samuel  Lake,  R.  0.  Eaton,  Carlos 
Emmons,  Pliny  Smith,  C,  O.  Severance  and  Samuel  Cochran.  Among 
the  lady  teachers,  Harriet  N.  Murray,  Ann  L.  North,  Salina  Johnson, 
Phebe  Starkweather,  Jennie  M.  Brownell,  Mary  M.  Campbell,  Sarah 
O^Brien,  Libbie  Mayo  and  Fanny  Sherman  deserve  special  and  honorable 
mention  on  account  of  the  length  of  time  they  have  served,  and  their 
efficiency  as  teachers. 

Many  students  of  this  institution  have  achieved  an  honorable  position 
in  society,  among  whom  are  Hon.  Wells  Brooks,  now  deceased.  Presi- 
dent D.  H.  Cochran,  L.L.  D.,  of  Brooklyn ;  Ex-Governor  Gibbs,  of 
Oregon  ;  John  H.  Bensley,  president  board  of  trade,  Chicago ;  Hon. 
A.  6.  Rice,  of  Buffalo ;  Judge  Albert  Haight,  of  the  Supreme  Court 
and  Judge  A.  D.  Scott  and  Senator  C.  P.  Vedder,  of  Cattaraugus  county. 
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JAMESTOWN  UNION  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE. 


Location  and  Sbttlement  of  the  Town. 

Jamestown,  the  seat  of  this  institation,  is  located  in  Chautauqua 
<)0unt7,  near  the  foot  of  Chautauqua  lake.  It  is  delightfully  situated 
on  both  sides  of  the  outlet  to  the  lake,  and  is  about  1,300  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  outlet  is  navigable  for  all  steamers  running 
^>n  the  lake,  to  the  limits  of  the  village.  It  is  on  the  line  of  the  Atlantic 
and  Great  Western  railroad^  about  thirty  miles  from  its  junction  with 
the  Erie  railway  at  Salamanca,  and  it  is  also  the  present  terminus  of 
the  Buffalo  and  Jamestown  railroad. 

The  village  has  a  population  of  about  8,000,  having  nearly  doubled 
the  number  of  its  inhabitants  during  the  last  ten  yean.  Ito  rapid 
growth  is  due  in  part  .to  the  system  and  management  of  its  schools^  and 
the  large  and  varied  manufacturing  interests,  as  well  as  to  the  general 
thrift  and  enterprise  of  its  citizens.  Among  the  leading  enterprises  of 
the  place,  are  two  large  wood  seat  and  one  cane  seat  chair  manufMStories, 
two  iron  foundries  and  machine  shops,  two  sash,  door  and  blind  factories, 
two  piano  factories,  one  ax  and  edge  tool  factory,  three  wholesale  furni- 
ture manufactories,  one  woolen  mill  and  one  of  the  very  few  alpaca 
mills  in  the  country. 

The  first  settlement  was  begun,  and  the  first  house  built,  in  1810,  bj 
Mr.  (afterwards  Judge)  James  Prendergast,  for  whom  the  town  was 
named.  In  1805,  he  came  with  his  family  from  the  eaatem  part  of  the 
State,  traveling  over  parts  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  but  finally 
returned  to  make  this  his  permanent  home.  In  1815  a  survey  was  made, 
and  the  land  laid  out  in  village  lots  for  the  accommodation  of  the  many 
aettlers  arriving  from  the  east.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  name 
'^  Jamestown  "  was  given  in  honor  of  the  first  settler.  It  was  incorpor- 
ated by  act  of  the  Legislature  in  1827,  and  was  the  first  village  in  the 
oounty  on  which  corporate  powers  were  conferred.  Although  distant 
from  larger  towns,  and  central  routes  of  travel,  it  grew  and  prospered 
largely  by  means  of  its  lumber  trade.  The  magnificent  forests  of  pine, 
covering  the  hills  and  valleys,  were  leveled  to  the  ground,  manufactured 
into  lumber  and  shingles  in  the  water-mills  of  the  outlet,  and  then  sent 
on  its  rushing  waters  to  the  Connewango,  through  the  Allegany  river, 
and  on  to  the  promising  markets  along  the  banks  of  the  Ohio. 

The  early  settlers  were  of  the  better  class  from  the  eastern  part  of 
this  State,  Vermont,  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.     It  was  he|ice 
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qaite  natural  that  they  should  take  a  deep  and  abiding  interest  in  the 
education  of  their  children  and  youth. 

Chabtbr  of  Jamestown  Acadbmy. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  forward  the  project  of  improving  the 
facilities  for  educating  the  youth  of  the  village  and  vicinity,  a  stock 
company  was  formed  in  the  winter  of  1835-6,  and  application  made  to 
the  Legislature  for  a  charter,  which  was  granted  April  16,  1886. 

During  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature,  in  1837,  the  trustees  of 
the  Jamestown  Academy  were  authoiized,  in  their  discretion,  from  time 
to  time,  to  increase  the  capital  stock  of  said  academy  from  $3,000  to  a 
sum  not  exceeding  110,000. 

Organization  of  the  BoABiyoF  Trustees. 
The  first  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Jamestown  Academy, 
after  the  act  of  incorporation  was  passed*,  was  held  at  the  office  of 
Samuel  A.  Brown,  Esq.,  on  Tuesday,  the  6th  day  of  May,  1886;  at 
which  meeting  Elial  T.  Foote  was  chosen  president  of  the  board;  Abner 
Lewis,  secretary;  and  Samuel  A.  Brown,  treasurer.  At  a  subsequent 
meeting  of  the  board,  held  on  the  26th  day  of  July,  1836,  the  following 
resolutions  were  adopted,  viz. : 

Resolved^  That  the  site  of  the  academy  be  located  on  lots  Nos.  12, 
13  and  14,  on  the  east  side  of  Spring  street,  and  on  the  south  side  of 
Fourth  street. 

Besolvedy  That  a  building  committee  consist  of  three,  and  that 
Woodley  W.  Chandler,  Samuel  Barrett  and  Elial  T.  Foote  be  said  com- 
mittee. 

Measures  were  immediately  taken  for  the  erection  of  a  suitable  build- 
ing, and  in  about  one  year  from  the  time  the  work  was  commenced,  it 
was  so  far  completed  that  Mr.  Lysander  Farrar  (since  of  Rochester), 
who  had  been  appointed  principal,  removed  his  school  into  it.  Previous 
to  the  organization  of  the  academy,  a  classical  school,  in  which  the  lan- 
guages, mathematics  and  the  higher  branches  of  an  English  education 
were  taught,  had  been  maintained,  with  some  interruption,  for  several 
years  in  the  village  of  Jamestown.  This  school,  at  the  time  the  act  of 
incorporation  was  passed,  was  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Farrar,  who  had 
entered  heartily  into  the  project  of  a  regularly  organized  institution, 
and  had  rendered  efficient  aid  in  its  accomplishment. 

Gabb  of  the  Regents  of  the  IlNrvEBSiTY. 
At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees,  held  on  the  16th  day 
of  January,  1839,  resolutions  were  adopted  placing  the  academy  under 
the  care  of  the  Regents  of  the  University ;  and  at  the  same  meeting  an 
application  and  report  to  the  Regents,  which  had  been  prepared  by 
President  Foote,  was  also  adopted.  The  application  having  been  favor- 
ably received,  the  academy,  from  that  time  to  its  incorporation  with  the 
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academic  department  of  the  Union  School  and  Collegiate  Institute, 
received  its  share  of  the  literature  fund. 

CouESE  OF  Study  and  Mods  op  Inbtbuctton. 

Although  the  courses  of  study  were  not  laid  down  in  terms  and  years, 
the  studies  were  so  arranged  that  persons  who  desired  could  pursue  a 
regular  course  in  any  of  the  departments.  The  course  of  study  in  the 
Latin  and  Greek  languages  included  all  that  was  required  for  admission 
into  any  college  in  the  United  States.  The  department  of  natural  sci- 
ence was  for  several  years  under  the  charge  of  G.  W.  Hazeltine,  M.  D., 
who  possessed  a  high  reputation  as  a  teacher  and  lecturer. 

From  the  time  of  the  first  opening  of  the  institution  to  its  incorpora- 
tion with  the  union  school  ingl866,  the  Jamestown  Academy  prospered 
beyond  the  anticipations  of  its  most  sanguine  supporters.  Its  success 
was  largely  due  to  the  untiring  efforts  of  Prof.  Edward  A.  Dickinson, 
who  was  for  many  yeare  its  honored  principal. 

Oeigin  of  the  Jamestown  Union  School  and  Collegiate  Institute. 

The  first  meeting  in  relation  to  the  union  school  was  called  in  response 
to  a  petition  of  the  inhabitants  of  districts  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  6,  10  and  16,  of 
the  town  of  Ellicott,  and  hel<^  at  Jones'  Hall,  on  Monday  the  13th  day 
of  July,  1863.  The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  determine  by  a  vote 
of  these  districts  whether  a  union  school  should  be  established  therein, 
in  conformity  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  433,  of  the  Laws  of  1858. 
A  resolution  to  establish  such  a  school  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  more 
than  two-thirds  of  those  present,  entitled  to  vote.  At  a  subsequent 
meeting,  held  at  the  same  place  July  24,  1863,  the  following  named 
gentlemen  were  duly  elected  to  serve  as  a  board  of  education,  viz.: 
Wm.  H.  Tew,  S.  W.  Parks,  A.  R.  Catlin,  Alexander  Sheldon,  Wm.  Wil- 
son, DeForest  Weld  and  Rev.  S.  W.  Roe. 

At  a  meeting  held  on  the  first  day  of  August,  1863,  at  the  office  of 
W.  H.  Tew,  the  board  of  education  organized  by  electing  W.  H.  Tew 
president,  and  S.  W.  Roe  clerk.  Mr.  Robert  Newland,  of  the  Chau- 
tauqua county  bank  was  unanimously  elected  treasurer  for  the  board. 
At  this  meeting  measures  were  taken  for  the  purchase  of  a  lot  on  which 
to  erect  buildings  suitable  for  the  proper  conducting  of  the  school,  and 
at  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district,  held  at  the 
usual  place,  August  24,  1863,  the  resolution  to  purchase  the  Pier  prop- 
erty, between  Second  street  and  the  outlet,  including  ten  acres,  more  or 
less,  was  adopted,  and  at  an  adjourned  meeting  held  August  twenty- 
eighth,  the  board  of  education  were  instructed  to  complete  the  purchase 
of  the  Pier  property.  They  were  also  authorized  to  raise  by  tar  in 
installments  such  a  sum  as  was  deemed  necessary  for  the  erection  of 
union  school  buildings,  the  whole  amount  not  to  exceed  110,000.    From 
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time  to  time,  however,  different  sums  were  added  to  this,  until  the  struc- 
ture was  finally  completed  at  a  cost  of  about  $70,000,  well  and  judici- 
ously expended. 

For  the  two  years  succeeding  the  organization  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion, the  schools  were  maintained  and  conducted  by  competent  instructors, 
in  the  buildings  formerly  occupied  by  the  districts  before  their  consoli- 
dation. The  academy  being  yet  in  the  care  of  its  board  of  trustees, 
there  were  no  buildings  or  rooms  at  the  command  of  the  board  of 
education  suitable  for  bringing  the  schools  together  and  grading  them. 
In  the  meantime,  the  new  building  was  progressing  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  Aaron  Hall,  Esq.,  a  most  thorough,  experienced  and 
competent  architect  and  builder. 

Opening  of  the  Union  School. 

In  the  summer  of  1865,  the  demand  for  a  more  perfect  organization  of 
the  school  became  imperative.  Some  steps  had  been  taken  toward 
securing  the  academy  by  uniting  it  with  the  union  school,  but  up  to  this' 
time  without  success.  It  was  therefore  determined  by  the  board  of 
education  to  open  the  grammar  and  high  school  departments  in  rented 
rooms,  early  in  September.  With  this  end  in  view,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
board  held  July  ninth,  it  was  resolved  to  tender  the  situation  of  princi- 
pal to  Prof.  Samuel  6.  Love  (formerly  of  the  Buffalo  public  schools,  and 
later  principal  of  Randolph  Academy),  which  he  shortly  afterwards 
accepted,  and  prepared  to  enter  upon  his  duties. 

It  is  but  just  to  say  here,  that  Mr.  Love  had  often  been  in  consultation 
with  the  board  of  education  during  the  last  two  years,  giving  freely  and 
fully  his  views  in  regard  to  the  construction  of  buildings,  and  the  organi- 
zation and  conducting  of  the  schools.  He  had  early  said  to  a  prominent 
member  of  the  board  that  he  had  an  ideal  of  a  school  for  the  people, 
which  from  necessity  he  had  failed  to  realize  both  in  Buffalo  and  Ran- 
dolph, and  that  if  he  should  ever  take  charge  of  the  schools  of  James- 
town, it  would  be  with  the  purpose  of  developing  as  fully  as  possible 
that  ideal.  The  firm  and  unwavering  support  of  the  board  of  education, 
always  fully  and  generously  accorded  him,  together  with  the  com- 
petent instructors  associated  with  him,  furnishes  the  key  to  the  past 
success  of  the  schools,  their  present  prosperous  condition,  and  the  bright 
hopes  looking  towards  their  future  achievements. 

On  the  twelfth  day  of  September  the  schools  were  opened  ;  the 
primary  and  second  departments,  or  the  six  lowest  grades,  retaining  the 
district  school  houses  as  formerly ;  and  the  grammar  and  high  school 
assembling  in  Jones'  Hall.  In  all  they  numbered  about  250,  which  was 
considered  a  large  attendance.  The  pupils  in  the  hall  were  examined, 
classified,  and  sent  to  their  respective  rooms.  The  junior  grammar  class 
numbered  about  thirty-five,  the  middle  about  forty,  and  the  senior  about 
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thirty ;  a  very  few  of  the  last  class  taking  the  higher  branches.  Bat  the 
school  grew  in  numbers  from  day  to  day,  and  before  the  close  of  the 
first  term  it  was  necessary  to  engage  additional  rooms ;  and  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  winter  term  it  became  evident  to  the  board  •that  rented 
rooms  would  not  snfSce  for  the  growing  interests  of  the  school. 

Incobpobahon  of  thb  Acadbmt  with  the  Uniok  School. 

The  trustees  of  the  academy  had  steadily  refused  to  surrender  the  con- 
trol of  the  institution  under  their  care.  It  was  endeared  to  them  by  a 
long,  watchful  and  somewhat  expen3ive  oversight.  It  had  done  much 
for  their  sons  and  daughters,  and  could  do  as  much  for  others.  Kot 
being  in  full  sympathy  with  the  progressive  views  of  education  now 
growing  rapidly  in  public  favor,  they  could  not  sanction  any  steps 
towards  a  union  with  them.  They  did,  however,  at  a  meeting  held 
August  15th,  1865,  adopt  the  following  resolution,  viz: 

•  Itesolvedy  That  a  proposition  be  made  to  the  board  of  education  of 
the  Union  School  of  Elhcott,  to  unite  in  procuring  an  act,  by  which  the 
academic  scholars  in  that  school  may  be  instructed  in  the  academy  on 
such  terms  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon,  and  that  the  president, 
secretary  and  Mr.  Barrett  be  a  committee  to  present  the  proposition  to 
the  board  of  education,  and  to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  it  into  effect. 

The  proposition  was  a  fair  one,  and,  while  no  reasonable  person  could 
reproach  the  board  of  trustees  for  refusing  to  surrender  their  control  of 
the  institution,  on  the  other  hand  the  board  of  education,  believing  that 
a  majority  of  the  stock  in  the  academy  duly  represented  would  favor 
the  proposition  for  a  i^nion,  determined  to  accept  no  terms  short  of  that 
object.  Accordingly,  at  the  annual  meeting  for  the  election  of  a  new 
board  of  trustees,  held  January  9th,  1866,  those  stockholders  who  were 
friendly  to  the  Union  School  rallied  and  elected  a  board  as  follows,  viz: 
Wm.  H.  Tew,  Ellick  Jones,  Wm.  Broadhead,  S.  B.  Winsor,  A.  A.  Price, 
A.  H.  Loucks,  Lewis  Hall,  R.  W.  Arnold,  Silas  Shearman,  Nathan 
Brown  and  D.  H.  Grandin.  On  the  thirteenth  of  January  these  gentle- 
men met  at  the  office  of  Wm.  H.  Tew  and  elected  their  officers  as  fol- 
lows, viz:  Silas  Shearman,  president;  Lewis  Hall,  secretary.  Again, 
on  the  twenty-seventh  of  the  same  month,  they  met  at  the  same  place 
and  adopted  the  following  resolution,  viz: 

Hesolvedy  That  this  board  of  trustees  pass  over,  or  transfer  the  James- 
town Academy  property  to  the  board  of  education  of  the  Union  Free 
School  No.  1 ,  of  the  town  of  Ellicott,  whenever  this  proposition  shall  be 
accepted  by  a  vote  of  said  district. 

Finally,  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  union  school  district  on  the  twenty- 
third  of  March  following,  called  pursuant  to  notice  duly  given,  it  was 
resolved  to  accept  the  proposition  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  "  that 
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the  said  academy  be  hereafter  known  as  the  Academic  Department  of 
the  said  Jamestown  Union  School  and  Collegiate  Institute."  The  board 
very  soon  took  possesnion,  and  the  third  term  of  the  academic  depart- 
ment was  completed  in  the  academy  building.  It  continued  its  sessions 
therein  until  August,  1867,  when  the  new  building  was  finished  and 
ready  for  occupation. 

Dedication  of  Institute  Hall  and  the  New  Building. 

It  was  deemed  advisable  by  the  board  of  education  and  other  citizens 
that  the  new  building  should  be  dedicated  with  appropriate  ceremonies, 
to  the  purposes  for  which  it  had  been  constructed  with  so  much  care 
and  expense.  Accordingly^  on  the  20th  of  June,  18G7,  at  2  o'clock, 
p.  M.,  a  large  audience  of  citizens  and  strangers  assembled  in  the  hall  of  the 
bailding  to  listen  to  the  following  order  of  exercises,  viz: 

1.  Organization  by  S.  S.  Gady,  president  board  of  education. 

2.  Music. 

3.  Reading  of  Scripture. 

4.  Prayer. 

5.  Music. 

6.  Remarks  by  Governor  Fenton  and  others. 

7.  Son^  and  chorus,  "  The  Empire  Schools  are  Free." 

8.  Dedicatory  address  by  Hon.  F.  W.  Palmer,  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

9.  Benediction. 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  Principal  Love,  by  direction  of  the 
board  of  education,  named  the  structure  "  The  Institute  Building,"  and 
the  hall  "Institute  Ilall."  C.  E.  Bishop,  Esq.,  editor  of  the  Jamestown 
Journal,  was  called  for,  and  on  behalf  of  the  Jamestown  Lecture  Asso- 
ciation, presented  to  the  library  of  the  J.  U.  S.  &  C.  I.,  a  complete  set 
of  Appleton's  New  American  Cyclopedia,  together  with  other  valuable 
books.  The  remarks  of  Gov.  Fenton  were  timely,  appropriate  and 
impressive  throughout.  The  excellent  address  of  Hon.  Frank  Palmer 
was  listened  to  with  intense  interest  by  the  large  audience  of  men  and 
women,  who  had  known  him  as  boy,  youth  and  man,  and  with  generous 
pride  had  seen  him  achieve  honorable  distinction  in  the  world. 

The  day  will  long  be  remembered  by  the  friends  of  education  in  James- 
town and  vicinity.  A  full  account  of  the  proceedings  were  published  in 
the  Journal  and  Democrat  the  following  week. 

The  Buildings. 

It  was  the  purpose  of  the  board  originally  to  build  large  enough  to 
accommodate  the  pupils  of  the  entire  district  in  the  one  building,  and 
hence  they  were  directed  at  one  of  the  school  meetings  to  sell  the  prop- 
erty that  belonged  to  the  respective  districts.     Before  the  new  building 
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was  completed,  however,  it  became  apparent  to  all  that  it  must  be  devoted 
entirely  to  the  use  of  the  grammar  and  high  schools.  But  some  of  the 
district  school  sites  having  by  this  time  been  sold,  it  was  determined  to 
divide  the  union  school  district  into  sub-districts,  having  regard  to  loca- 
tion and  amount  of  school  population.  The  original  number  into  which 
it  was  thus  divided  was  five^;  at  present  there  are  seven.  Each  of  these 
sub-districts  is  (or  is  to  be)  supplied  with  buildings  having  seating  room 
for  200  to  400  pupils. 

The  institute  building  is  of  brick,  and  stands  on  the  ground  about 
sixty- two  by  100  feet.  It  is  four  stories  high,  above  the  basement,  the 
fourth  being  under  the  Mansard  roof.  The  front  part  of  the  basement 
floor  contains  the  heating  room,  the  water  tank  and  the  working  room 
for  the  janitor.  The  rear  half  is  divided  into  two  school  rooms,  with 
corridors  on  two  sides.  The  fii*st  floor  has  four  schools,  separated  by 
cross  corridors  ;  and  the  second  floor  the  same,  making  ten  school  rooms 
in  all,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  about  550.  In  addition  to  the  four 
school  rooms  on  the  first  floor,  there  is  one  recitation  room,  and  on  the 
second  floor,  two  and  an  oflice  for  the  superintendent  and  board  of  eda- 
Glition,  in  which  the  circulating  and  reference  libraries  are  kept  The 
third  floor  is  occupied  entirely  by  the  hall  and  passageways,  the  seating 
capacity  of  which,  including  the  galleries,  is  about  1,300.  The  fourth 
floor  contains  the  commercial  school  room  and  banking  oflice  attached, 
a  laboratory,  with  furnace,  water  and  sand  baths,  with  lumber  room 
attached,  a  cabinet  of  natural  history,  a  drawing  room,  two  music  rooms, 
in  one  of  which  the  documentary  library  is  kept,  and  a  printing  office, 
with  two  presses  and  several  fonts  of  type  and  material.  These  rooms 
are  all  in  daily  use  by  teachers  and  scholars  pursuing  the  regular  duties 

of  the  school. 

The  School. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  institution  is  8ui  generis  both  in  its  organization 
and  methods  of  work,  and  also  in  the  extent  and  variety  of  culture  offered 
to  its  members.  No  effort,  pains  or  expense  has  been  spared  by  the 
board  of  education  or  principal,  to  adapt  the  organization  to  the  best 
modem  systems  and  to  supply  the  school  with  every  needed  appliance 
for  general  and  special  work. 

The  libraries  together  contain  more  than  1,500  volumes  in  constant 
use  more  or  less  by  teachers,  scholars  and  citizens.  The  apparatus  is 
large  and  varied,  and  is  extensively  used  in  teaching  the  experimental 
sciences.  The  cabinet  contains  a  large  number  of  geological  and  mineral- 
ogical  specimens,  classified  and  arranged  for  the  purpose  of  instruction, 
and  a  well  assorted  selection  of  birds  and  animals  put  up  by  experienced 
taxidermists  for  the  same  purpose.  There  are  five  pianos  belonging  to 
the  institution,  including  one  first-class  Steinway  grand.     The  apparatus 
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in  the  department  of  physical  culture  consists  of  most  of  the  implements 
in  general  use  in  teaching  light  musical  and  heavy  gymnastics.  In  the 
printing  room,  all  the  printing  is  done  for  the  school  and  the  board  of 
education  by  pupils  taught  to  set  type  therein. 

There  are  three  literary  courses  of  instruction,  viz. :  An  English 
academic  course  of  three  years,  a  classical  academic  course  of  four  years, 
and  a  college  preparatory  course  of  three  or  four  years;  The  follow- 
ing special  course  of  instruction  should  also  be  mentioned,  viz.: 
The  commercial,  which  includes  an  actual  business  course,  conducted  on 
a  money  basis,  the  student  buying  and  selling  merchandise  at  the  real 
market  value,  for  cash,  note,  draft,  on  account,  etc.  He  also  acts  as 
commission  merchant,  receiving  and  shipping  goods  to  be  sold  on  com- 
mission. The  normal  department,  conducted  with  special  refer^ce  to 
the  wants  of  those  persons  who  propose  to  engage  in  teaching.  The 
student  in  this  course  must  hold  an  academic  certificate  and  be  a  work- 
ing member  of  the  department  one  year.  The  department  of  instru- 
mental music,  requiring  instruction  and  practice  four  or  more  years, 
depending  upon  the  proficiency  of  the  pupil.  The  department  of  draw- 
ing and  painting,  giving  a  complete  systematic  course  of  lessons  (object 
and  copying),  in  pencil,  crayon,  perspective,  water  colors  and  oil  paint- 
ing, the  time  occupied  depending  upon  the  proficiency  of  the  student; 
and  the  department  of  physical  culture,  requiring  daily  exercise  in  all 
the  movements,  evolutions  and  attitudes,  until  a  sufficient  degree  of  per- 
fection is  attained  to  enable  the  pupil  to  teach  the  subject  himself. 
£ach  of  these  departments  is  supplied  with  one  or  more  competent 
instructors,  and  all  the  apparatus  required. 

At  the  conclusion  of  any  of  the  above  named  courses  of  instruction, 
the  student,  on  passing  the  required  examination,  receives  an  appropriate 
diploma  from  the  board  of  education. 

Opposition  to  the  Union  School. 

Lest  it  should  be  inferred  from  the  foregoing  brief  history  of  the 
origin  and  progress  of  the  J.  U.  S.  <&  C.  I.,  that  there  were  no  oppos- 
ing elements  in  the  field,  it  is  due  to  all  interested  that  the  following 
should  be  stated  : 

The  opposition  from  the  first  was  earnest,  determined  and  well  organ- 
ized. The  efforts  made  to  prevent  its  establishment  were  neither  weak 
nor  foolish.  They  had  their  foundation  in  the  experiences  of  the  past, 
and  fears  for  the  future  welfare  of  the  village,  if  so  radical  a  change 
should  be  effected.  A  portion  of  those  opposed  to  the  movement  were 
afraid  of  the  expense.  The  country  was  in  the  midst  of  a  terrible  civil 
war.  Men  and  money  were  constantly  demanded  by  those  in  authority 
to  save  the  life  of  the  nation.     Every  dollar  must  be  treasured  and  held 
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in  readiness  for  this  all-important  purpose.  Another  class  were  entirely 
satisfied  with  the  present  condition  of  things.  The  schools  were  accept- 
able to  them,  the  instructors  capable  and  faithful.  If  the  youth  of  the 
districts  and  vicinity  desired  better  advantages  than  these  schools  offered, 
there  was  an  academy  in  their  midst,  with  open  doors  ready  to  receive 
them.  Still  another  class  of  the  people  feared  that  any  change  would 
be  for  the  worrfe.  It  would  be  folly  to  give  up  good  schools  for  those 
untried,  and  unlikely  to  meet  with  success.  And  yet  another  class  were 
opposed  to  the  free  school  system  as  unjust  and  oppressive.  They  had 
educated  themselves  in  their  youth,  had  also  paid  for  the  education  of 
their  children,  who  were  just  stepping  out  from  the  paternal  home,  and 
now  to  be  called  upon  to  pay  an  annual  tax  for  the  education  of  all  the 
childr^  and  youth  in  the  village,  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  rank 
injustice. 

All  their  arguments,  however,  though  seconded  by  well-directed  efforts, 
were  of  little  avail.  The  friends  of  the  movement  answered  them  as 
best  they  could,  relying  mainly  on  faithful  co-operation  to  accomplish 
the  object  in  view.  As  the  work  progressed,  opposition  gradually 
diminished.  The  taxes  were  somewhat  bui*densome,  but  the  increased 
value  of  property,  the  rapid  growth  of  the  town,  and  the  greatly 
improved  advantages  for  education  and  culture  to  the  children  and 
youth,  more  than  compensated  for  all  the  expense,  and  satisfied  many  of 
the  most  determined  opponents  that  the  project  was  conceived  at  least  in 
wisdom,  and  after  the  school  was  fully  organized,  and  all  the  depart- 
ments were  at  their  legitimate  work,  most  of  the  opposition  disappeared. 
Now  but  few,  if  any,  individuals  can  be  found  who  are  not  ready  and 
willing  to  grant  a  liberal  supply  for  all  its  wants. 

The  Alumni  Association. 

Early  in  the  history  of  the  institution  it  was  deemed  advisable  that 
something  should  be  done  to  secure  a  living,  active  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  school,  and,  if  possible,  to  strengthen  their  attachments  to 
the  Alma  Mater  of  those  who  should  complete  a  course  of  instruction 
therein.  They  would  go  out  from  it  to  enter  upon  business  and  profes- 
sional careers.  Many  would  remain  within  the  sphere  of  its  influence, 
and  would  soon  be  called  upon  to  assist  in  its  management  and  control. 
To  aid  in  accomplishing  this  object  a  society  was  formed,  consisting  of 
the  graduates  of  the  school,  the  teachers  and  the  members  of  the  board 
of  education.  The  fii'st  steps  towards  its  organization  were  taken  at 
the  close  of  the  commencement  exercises  in  1869.  During  the  following 
year  the  organization  was  perfected,  and  it  was  named  the  Alumni 
Association  of  the  J.  XJ.  S.  &  G.  I.  By  the  terms  of  the  constitution, 
the  annual  election  of  officers  takes  place  on  the  second  Tuesday  in 
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April.  The  exercises  are  an  anniversary  address  at  Institute  Hall  on 
the  evening  previous  to  commencement  day.  On  the  afternoon  of  that 
day  the  association  repair,  by  steamer,  to  some  one  of  the  hotels  on  the 
lake,  where  the  exercises  are  continued  by  a  report  of  the  necrologist,  a 
poem,  by  the  poet  of  the  year,  and  a  chapter  of  the  history,  by  the 
historian,  each  having  been  duly  appointed  for  the  duty  named.  Dinner 
is  announced  at  4.30  p.  m.,  concluding  with  toasts  and  a  general  social 
re-union. 

The  officers  for  the  centennial  year  are  C.  B.  Winsor,  class  of  '68, 
president;  F.  B.  Farnham,  class  of  '68,  Flora  M.  Shearman,  class  of  '69, 
Lonis  K.  Jones,  class  of  '68,  vice-presidents;  Ida  M.  Farlee,  class  of  '72, 
recording  secretary;  C.  F.  Vanderburg,  class  of  '69,  corresponding  sec- 
retary; Marion  P.  Hatch,  class  of  '69,  treasurer. 

Table  showing  the  Attendance^  Income  from  Tuition  and  the  Literature 
Fund ;  alsOy  the  JVumber  of  Graduates  at  the  Academic  Department  of 
the  Jamestown  Union  School  and  Collegiate  Institute, 
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Oppicbrs  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Presidejits, 

Elial  T.  Foote May  6,  1836. 

Samuel  A.  Brown .• Sept.  15,  1845. 

Elijah  Bishop Jan.  12,  1864. 

Silas  Shearman Jan.  9,  1866. 

Secretaries, 

Abner  Lewis. . ', .^ May  5,  1836. 

Abner  Hazeltine April  12,  1837. 

Lewis  Hall Jan.  13,  1866. 
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Treasurers, 

Samuel  A.  Brown May  5,  1836. 

Adolphus  Fletcher Jan.  19,  1846. 

Zalmon  G.  Keeler Jan.  9,  1849. 

Robert  V.  Cunningham Jan.  12,  1864. 

JMncipals, 

Lysander  Farrar 1836. 

George  W.  Parker 1837. 

Edward  A.  Dickinson Sept.  10,  1839. 

Charles  Jemison Jnly  7,  1855. 

Edward  A.  Dickinson,  re-appointed Aug.  — ,  1856. 

Rev.  Rufus  King Jul^  6,  1863. 

Officers  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

I^esidents. 

Wm.  H.  Tew July  24,  1863. 

S.  S.  Cady Oct.  9,  1866. 

S.  W.  Parks ...  Oct.  13,  1868. 

John  M.  Faniham Oct.  11,  1870. 

S.  W.  Parks Oct.  8,  1872. 

Clerks, 

S.  W.  Roe July  24, 1863, 

C.  R.  Lockwood   Nov.  15, 1864. 

A,  R.  Catlin Oct.  10, 1865. 

M.  Bailey  Oct.  9, 1866. 

B.  A.  Barlow Oct.  13, 1874. 

Levant  L.  Mason Oct.  12, 1875. 

TVeasurers. 

Robert  Newland Aug.  1, 1863. 

Alonzo  Kent Oct.  10, 1866. 

JPrincipal, 

Samuel  G.  Love July  9, 1865. 


DuxKiKK  UyioN  School. 


DUNKIRK  UNION  SCHOOL 


The  village  of  Dunkirk  is  situated  on  Lake  Erie,  in  the  county  of 
Chautauqua,  the  most  western  county  of  the  State  of  New  York.  It  has 
a  population  at  present  of  between  7,000  and  8,000.  Its  schools  are  the 
just  pride  of  its  inhabitants,  and  are  second  to  none  in  the  State  for 
efficiency.  There  are  in  all  ten  school  buildings.  The  teachers  number 
thirty-three,  having  daily  charge  of  upwards  of  1,100  pupils. 

The  completion  of  the  Erie  railroad  and  location  of  its  terminus  at 
Dunkirk  in  the  spring  of  1851,  may  be  taken  as  the  starting  point  both 
of  the  prosperity  of  the  village  and  the  consequent  educational  growth. 
Previous  to  that  event  the  population  was  about  600,  but  in  two  years  it 
had  increased  to  6,000.  Thus  far  the  school  was  kept  in  one  building, 
with  about  100  pupils.  In  1854,  the  first  step  in  improvement  was  made 
by  the  district  voting  the  sum  of  $6,000  to  build  a  new  school  house. 
But  under  the  old  law  the  trustees  were  personally  responsible  for  its 
expenditure,  and  they  refused  to  act  in  the  matter. 

The  next  year  the  trustees  were  Dr.  H.  R.  Rogers,  Charles  Sherman 
and  James  Brownell.    The  same  sum  was  re-voted,  and  with  great  public 
spirit  they  set  about  the  erection   of  a  commodious  building.     Mean- 
while, the  building  on  Third  street,  now  known  as  the  lock-up,  was  used 
for  the  lower  grades,  and  Concert  hall,  which  stood  on  Center  street, 
between  Second  and  Third,  for  the  higher  grades.     Heretofore,  only  two 
teachers  bad   been   employed,  and   only  the   public  money  had  been 
expended.    Through  the  active  exertions  of  Dr.  Rogers,  the  teachers 
were  soon  increased  to  nine,  and  higher  studies  were  introduced.     Of 
teachers  then  engaged,  Miss  Emma  Post  still  remains,  having  advanced 
from  the  primary  to  the  grammar  grade.     This  was  the  awakening  of 
increased  interest  in  the  school  among  all  classes.     The  expenditures, 
however,  advanced  from  $400  to  $2,800.     This  was  then  collected,  after 
deducting  the  public  money,  by  a  rate  bill.     The  salary  of  the  head 
teacher  and  his  wife  was  $500,  others  from  three  to  four  dollars  per 
week.     In  1867,  No.  1,  a  two-story  brick  building,  was   completed  and 
furnished  at  a  cost  of  $9,000.     Th^  first  principal  was  Prof.  Charles 
Case. 

Through  the  agency  of  Dr.  J,  T.  Williams,  a  special  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature was  passed  February  27,  1858,  changing  the  school  into  a  union 
free  school. 
This  at  once  placed  the  school  on  a  firm  foundation,  and  guaranteed 
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its  prosperity.     The  first  board  of  education  consisted  of  E.  R.  Thomp- 
son, president ;  James  Van  Buren,  secretary ;  J.  T.  Williams,  J.  W. 
Mil  ham,  C.  E.  Tiffany,  S.  B.  Hilliard.     Their  first  tax  was  for  $2,700. 
In  September  1 7,  1858,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted  : 

JResolved,  That  any  scholar  connected  with  the  high  or  grammar 
department  who  shall  be  absent  four  half  days  in  four  consecutive 
weeks,  without  an  excuse  from  the  parent  or  guardian,  given  either  in 
person  or  by  written  note,  satisfying  the  teacher  that  the  absences  were 
caused  by  his  own  sickness  or  by  sickness  in  the  family,  or  some  unavoid- 
able occurrence,  shall  forfeit  his  or  her  seat  in  the  school,  and  the  teacher 
shall  forthwith  notify  the  parent.  No  pupil  thus  suspended  shall  be 
restored  to  school  until  he  shall  have  given  satbfactory  assurance  of 
punctuality  in  the  future. 

Thus  early  was  inaugurated  in  the  Dunkirk  schools  that  system  of 
punctuality  which  has  since  borne  such  excellent  results.  Teachers' 
meetings  were  established  April  5th  of  the  same  year. 

In  the  spring  of  1869,  Prof.  James  M.  Cassety,  a  resident  and  graduate 
of  Harvard,  was  made  pnncipal  of  the  higher  department,  with  super- 
visoiy  power,  at  an  annual  salary  of  1 1,000.  Hitherto,  what  grading 
there  was,  had  been  loose  and  unsystematic.  Prof.  Cassety  at  once 
introduced  essentially  the  present  system.  The  scholarship  rapidly 
advanced.  His  efforts  were  appreciated,  and  a  love  of  higher  education 
was  infused  among  the  people.  A  branch  school  soon  became  necessary, 
and  in  1862  the  basement  of  the  Baptist  church  was  rented  for  school 
purposes. 

Difficulties  growing  out  of  political  issues  during  the  war,  led  to  Prof, 
Cassety 's  dismissal  in  1 864,  a  striking  illustration  of  the  arbitrary  action 
of  school  boards.  A  disintegration  of  the  school  system  was  the  conse- 
quence. The  following  fall  Mr.  Luther  Hamon  was  engaged,  but  was 
dismissed  at  the  end  of  the  year.  He  was  succeeded  by  David  Beattie, 
of  Port  Jervis,  at  a  salary  of  1 1,200.  His  first  act  was  characteristic  of 
the  man  and  of  a  thorough  superintendent.  This  was  an  examination 
of  all  teachers  and  applicants.  Among  the  improvements  introduced 
during  his  administration  were  a  graded  course  of  instruction  and  a 
system  of  monthly  reports.     In  July,  1 866,  his  salary  was  raised  to  $1,500. 

The  growing  inconvenience  of  the  Baptist  church  basement  led  to  a 
special  meeting  of  the  taxpayers  in  March,  1866,  at  which  the  sum  of 
$6,000  was  voted  for  a  building  in  the  first  ward  now  known  as  No.  2. 
In  May  following,  at  another  special  meeting  the  sum  of  $11,000  was 
voted  for  school-houses  Nos.  3  and  4.  Bonds  were  issued  for  these 
amounts.  The  result  was  three  spacious  brick  buildings  built  in  con- 
venient sections  of  the  town,  thus  avoiding  the  too  common  mistake  of 
herding  a  mass  of  children  in  one  large  central  building.  The  Deer 
street  school-house  was  opened  November  26,  1866  ;  the  Smith  street, 
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July  13,  1868  ;  these  were  followed  in  1868  by  No.  5,  after  the  same 
plan,  at  a  cost  of  $10,000. 

Prof.  Beattie  was  followed  in  1868  by  Prof.  Cassety,  who  remained 
but  one  year,  having  accepted  a  position  in  the  Fredonia  Noinnal  School. 
James  She  ward,  formerly  president  of  the  board,  succeeded  him  at  a 
salary  of  $1,250.  He  remained  until  the  following  spring.  Prof.  A.  H. 
Lewis  then  assumed  charge  of  the  schools  for  an  equally  short  period. 
For  some  time  afterwards  the  management  was  carried  on  by  the  board ; 
members,  especially  Dr.  Williams,  visiting  the  departments  frequently. 

The  next  September  the  board  secured  the  services  of  Prof.  David 
Carver,  of  Binghamton,  a  graduate  of  Union  College.  His  salary  was 
fixed  at  $1,800  and  was  afterwards  raised  to  $2,000.  He  restored  the 
discipline,  improved  the  grading,  introduced  blanks  for  monthly  reports 
and  established  an  honor  roll.  He  was  also  very  successful  in  dimin- 
ishing the  absence  and  tardiness  of  pupils.  He  remained  three  years, 
greatly  esteemed  as  a  man  and  a  teacher.  He  was  succeeded  by  the 
present  incumbent  in  September,  1874,  at  a  salary  of  $1,200,  afterwards 
increased  to  $1,500. 

During  the  past  five  years,  the  schools  have  steadily  advanced  in  both 
discipline  and  scholarship.  Nowhere  is  discipline  more  easily  maintained 
or  scholarship  more  satisfactory.  The  attitude  of  the  people  towards 
school  regulations  and  teachers  is  most  praiseworthy,  the  fairness  and 
consideration  of  its  board  of  education  conspicuous.  While  other  boards 
have  been  cutting  down  teachers'  salaries  and  thus  crippling  their 
schools,  they  have  refused  to  do  so;  at  the  same  time  they  preserve  a 
rigid  system  ot  entrance  and  annual  examinations  which  precludes 
incompetence  and  elevates  the  teacher  to  her  highest  capacity. 

The  monthly  reports  place  the  schools  of  Dunkirk  highest  in  the 
State  for  punctuality  and  regularity  of  attendance.  The  average  per 
cent  is  seldom  less  than*  ninety-six  and  often  over  ninety -seven;  while 
the  tardiness  of  over  a  thousand  pupils  for  a  month  ranges  from  five  to 
eight  hours.  No  better  illustration  of  the  value  of  this  feature  of  our 
school  system  can  be  given  than  by  contrasting  with  these  facts  the 
following  extract  from  a  report  of  Prof.  David  Beattie :  "  The  great 
loss  of  time  by  absence  cannot  fail  to  attract  attention.  You  see  in  the 
aggregate  that  it  is  very  large  (9,183  days),  being,  on  an  average,  nearly 
twenty  to  each  pupil.  And  should  there  be  7,614  cases  of  tardiness 
involving  a  loss  of  time  over  260  school  days  ?  This,  distnbuted  among 
the  average  registration,  would  be  nearly  one-half  a  day  each.  I  do  not 
know  what  means  to  advise  by  which  this  evil  may  be  overcome,  unless 
power  be  given  to  remove  pupils  for  continued  tardiness."  The  moral 
and  educational  value  of  such  improvements  is  incalculable. 
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EGBERTS  INSTITUTE,  COHOES 


By  Principal  Oliver  P.  Steves. 


This  institution  was  founded  in  the  year  1 864,  throufjh  the  enterprise 
and  liberality  of  the  late  Egbert  Egberts.  The  act  of  incorporation, 
chapter  526  of  the  Laws  of  1864,  presents  the  purposes  of  the  founder, 
in  these  words  : 

AN  ACT  to  incorporate  Egberts  Institute. 

Passed  May  2, 18&4. 

Section  1.  Charles  N.  Waldron,  J.  H.  Hobart  Brown,  Frederick  W, 
Flint,  Henry  L.  Starks  and  William  H.  Maynard,  are  hereby  constituted 
a  body  corporate  by  the  name  of  "  Egberts  Institute,"  to  be  located  in 
the  village  of  Cohoes,  Albany  county.  »  ♦  ♦ 

§  2.  The  persons  named  in  the  first  section  shall  be  the  first  tnistees 
of  said  corporation,  and  shall  respectively  hold  their  ofiices  while  they 
remain  pastors  of  Protestant  churches  in  Cohoes.  The  pastors  of  each 
and  all  of  the  Protestant  churches  in  Cohoes,  shall,  while  they  remain 
pastors  of  said  churches,  respectively  be  trustees  of  Egberts  Institute. 

****** 

§  4.  It  is  the  declared  object  and  purpose  of  said  corporation  to  pro- 
mote the  education  of  young  men  of  the  age  of  ten  years  and  upwards 
in  good  morals,  literature,  science  and  the  arts. 

§  5.  The  institute  may  grant  to  students  under  it«  charge  diplomas  as 
honorary  testimonials,  in  form  to  be  determined  by  it,  but  not  the 
degrees  usually  conferred  by  colleges. 

*  *  «  *      .  «  « 

The  first  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Egberts  Institute  was 
held  May  10, 1864,  and  Rev.  C.  N.  Waldron  was  elected  president,  which 
ofilce  he  still  holds.  Measures  were  taken  for  fitting  the  building  con- 
veyed to  the  institute  by  Mr.  Egberts,  for  school  purposes,  and  also  for 
securing  teachers.  Accommodations  were  provided  for  forty  pupils,  and 
Rev.  Alexander  B.  Bullions,  son  of  Peter  Bullions,  the  celebrated  author, 
was  elected  principal,  and  entered  upon  his  duties  in  September,  1864. 

»  Property. 

The  value  of  the  property  conveyed  to  the  institute  by  Mr.  Egberts, 
as  set  forth   in  the   report  made  by  the  trustees  of  the  institute  to  the 
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Regents  of  the  University  on  or  about  the  18th  of  November,   1864, 

was  as  follows  : 

Academy  lot $2,000  00 

Academy  building  and  fixtures 10,000  00 

Academy  apparatus 32  00 

Other    academy  property,   consisting   of    real   estate   and 

tenements \ 8,000  00 

Total  value  of  property $20,032  00 


The  school  was  opened  in  September,  1864,  but  owing  to  the  restric- 
tion of  its  advantages  to  boys  only,  the  number  of  pupils  was  small. 
Accordingly,  the  trustees  made  application  to  the  Legislature  in  Decem- 
ber, 1864,  for  an  amendment  to  the  charter  of  the  institute,  enabling 
them  to  educate  both  girls  and  boys.  This  application  must  have  been 
granted  (although  no  record  of  the  fact  is  made  in  the  minutes  of  the 
board),  as  the  names  of  girls  are  found  in  the  rolls  of  succeeding  terms.* 

The  school  was  continued  under  the  trustees  of  the  institute  until 

1868,  when,  at  a  meeting  held  July  seventh,  the  following  resolutions 

were  presented: 

Resolved^  That  the  treasurer  be  and  he  is  hereby  authorized  to  execute 
on  the  part  of  the  trustees  a  lease  of  the  building  now  used  for  academic 
purposes,  to  the  board  of  education  of  the  village  of  Cohoes,  for  the 
term  of  three  years,  from  the  first  of  August  ensuing,  at  an  annual  rent 
of  fifty  dollars,  payable  semi-annually  on  the  first  of  February  and  on 
the  first  of  August,  on  the  following  conditions: 

1.  That  said  board  of  education  use  said  building  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  and  carrying  on  an  academic  department,  including  the 
highest  grades  of  studies  now  taught  in  the  common  schools  of  the  btate, 
and  to  be  called  the  "  Egberts  High  School." 

2.  That  all  alteration  m  the  building  be  made  at  the  expense  of  said 
board  of  education,  said  alterations  to  be  made  with  the  consent  of  a 
committee  appointed  by  the  trustees  of  Egberts  Institute.  Also,  that 
the  building,  at  the  expense  of  the  board  ot  education,  be  kept  in  good 
condition  and  repair. 

3.  That  the  trustees  of  Egberts  Institute  reserve  to  themselves  the 
full  right  to  resume,  if  so  disposed,  at  the  end  of  said  three  years,  the 
possession  and  occupancy  of  the  building. 

Resolved^  That  during  the  occupancy  of  the  building  by  the  board  of 
education,  the  use  of  the  school  furniture,  apparatus  and  fixtures,  be 
granted  to  them,  subject  to  the  condition  that  they  are  not  removed 
from  the  premises  without  the  consent  of  the  trustees  of  Egberts 
Institute. 

The  foregoing  resolutions  having  been  presented  to  the  board  of  edu- 
cation, and  approved  by  that  body,  the  school  was  reorganized  by  it  in 
August,  1868,  as  the  academic  department  of  the  free  schools  of  Cohoes, 

*  Section  4  of  the  act  of  1834  was  amended  by  chapter  347,  Laws  of  1865,  by  changing  the  words 
^^yoang  men"  to  '*  the  yoan^."— [Seo^t  of  RsesNTs. 
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under  the  name  of  Egberts  High  School,  and  is  still  subject  to  said 
board  of  education. 

Although  the  school,  from  its  opening,  had  reported  annually  to  the 
Regents  of  the  University,  yet  it  received  no  appropriation  from  the 
Literature  Fund  until  the  year  1673.  Upon  investigation  it  was  found 
that  the  Regents  required  the  academy  to  possess  apparatus  to  the  valae 
of  $150,  and  a  library  (other  than  the  city  school  district  library)  to  the 
value  of  tl60.  The  board  of  education  immediately  purchased  the 
necessary  apparatus,  and  the  trustees  of  Egberts  Institute  donated  to 
the  school  full  sets  of  Appleton's  New  American  Cyclopedia,  Appleton's 
Annual  Cyclopedia,  Chamber's  Encyclopedia,  Knight's  English  Encyclo- 
pedia, Baldwin's  Gazetteer  and  other  valuable  books  and  maps.  These 
books  are  accessible  to  the  pupils  of  the  high  school  at  all  times  when  the 
school  is  in  session,  but  must  not  be  taken  from  the  school  room.  The 
trustees  of  the  institute  have  also  purchased  for  the  school  a  fine  piano,  and 
they  likewise  provide  instruction  in  French,  German  and  music  for  such 
pupils  as  may  be  designated  by  the  principal.  Prizes,  consisting  of  two 
gold  medals  of  the  value  of  twenty-five  dollars  each,  to  be  awarded,  one 
for  excellence  in  scholarship  (in  the  senior  class)  and  the  other  for  excel- 
lence in  composition,  have  been  awarded  by  the  trustees  of  the  institute, 
and  prizes  consisting  of  books,  valued  at  five  dollars  each,  one  to  be 
awarded  for  scholarship  (excepting  the  senior  class)  and  the  other  for 
punctuality,  have  been  awarded  by  the  president  of  the  board  of 
education. 

The  present  condition  of  the  school  is  encouraging.  Since  the  year 
1872,  it  has  been  recognized  by  the  Board  of  Regents  in  its  annual 
reports,  and  in  the  distribution  of  the  Literature  Fund.  The  average 
enrollment  of  pupils  is  equal,  to  the  accommodations  afforded  by  the 
school.  Every  chair  is  occupied,  and  the  number  of  those  who  complete 
the  course  of  study  increases  annually.  Dm*ing  the  past  few  years  it 
has  graduated  thirty-five  pereons,  sent  seven  young  men  to  college,  fur- 
nished twenty  teachers  to  our  city  and  some  to  other  places,  given  two 
competent  assistants  to  each  of  the  banks  in  our  city,  and  supplied  niany 
of  our  business  men  with  clerks,  bookkeepers  or  helpers  in  some  other 
sphere.  These  facts,  which  represent  the  progress  of  the  school  during 
the  past,  as  well  as  its  present  condition,  lead  us  to  hope  that,  in  the 
future,  Egberts  High  School  will  meet  with  the  expectation  of  the 
people  of  Cohoes,  maintain  an  honorable  position  among  the  academies 
of  the  State  and  prove  itself  worthy  to  bear  the  name  of  its  honored 
founder. 
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Trustees. 

The  following  named  persons  have  been,  or  are  now,  the  trustees  of 
gberts  Institute.     The  dates  show  the  time  of  continuance  in  office  : 


Appointed. 


Resij^ed. 


1864. 

1864,  Jan.,  1876 

1864,  July,  1864 

1864,  Apr.,  1866 

1864,  July,  1866 

1866,  Apr.,  1867 

1866,  Sept.,  1866 

1867,  Apr.,  1869 
1868. 

1868. 

1869,  Apr.,  1871 

1871,  Apr.,  1874 

1874,  Apr.,  1875 

1875. 

1876. 


:ev.  C.  N.  Waldron,  D.  D.,  president May 

J.  H.  Hobart  Brown,  S.  T.  D.,  treasurer. .  May 

W.  H.  Maynard May 

T.  W.  Carhart,  secretary May 

F.  W.  Flint May 

R.  R.  Meredith,  secretary Apr. 

A.  J.  Bingham July 

H.  C.  Sexton,  secretary Apr. 

W.  M.  Johnson,  secretary Feb. 

L.  S.  Johnson July 

L.  Marshall Apr. 

H.  L.  Grant Apr. 

C.  R.  Hawley Apr. 

W.  H.  Meeker Apr. 

J.  W.  Gwynne Mar. 

Teachers. 

The  following  named  persons  have  been  employed  as  teachers  in  the 

chool  since  its  organization : 

Rev.  A.  B.  Bullions,  principal,  from  July,  1864,  to  February,  1866. 

Mr.  C.  P.  Evans,  principal,  from  February,  1865  to  July,  1866. 

Rev.  A.  J.  Bingham,  principal,  from  September,  1866,  to  July,  1868. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Nellis,  principal,  from  October,  1868,  to  May,  1869. 

Mr.  R.  Hardie,  principal,  from  August,  1869,  to  July,  1870. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Torrey,  principal,  from  August,  1870,  to  December,  1870. 

Mr.  Oliver  P.  Steves,  principal,  from  February,  1871. 

Miss  Emma  Osterhout,  assistant,  from  October,  1872,  to  June,  1873. 

Miss  Ella  A.  Page,  assistant,  from  August,  1873,  to  March,  1876. 

Miss  Mary  L.  D.  Wilson,  assistant,  from  April,  1876. 
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NEW  YORK  MEDICAL  COLLEGE  AND  HOSPITAL  FOR  WOMEN. 


Mrs.  Clemence  S.  Lozier,  M.  D.,  was  among  the  first  ladj  graduates 
in  a  full  scientific  medical  course  in  this  country,  and  it  is  due  to  her  to 
state  that  she  was  the  originator  of  the  plan  for  this  college. 

In  the  course  of  an  extensive  practice  in  New  York  city,  the  prevail- 
ing lack  of  intelligence,  and  the  apathy  in  regard  to  the  laws  of  Hf e  and 
health,  forced  themselves  upon  her  attention,  and  at  the  solicitation  of 
patients  and  friends  she  instituted  a  series  of  lectures,  which  were  given 
ia  her  own  parlors,  for  the  period  of  three  years,  on  anatomy,  physiology 
and  hygiene. 

The  necessity  for  organized  effort  in  order  to  secure  the  requisite 
opportunity  for  full  scientific  instruction  and  demonstration  for  female 
students  became  apparent,  and  enlisted  the  sympathy  and  co-operation 
of  many  others  who  earnestly  interested  themselves  in  aiding  the  execu- 
tion of  these  plans.  ^ 

The  various  avenues  of  remunerative  labor  had  not  so  generally  as 
now^,  been  opened  to  women,  and  it  became  evident  to  them  that  in  the 
profession  of  medicine,  she  might  become  the  peer  of  man  in  trained 
usefulness  and  in  pecuniary  success.  This  is  the  profession  of  all  others 
demanding  that  quickness  of  apprehension,  ready  sympathy,  pureness 
of  motive  and  delicacy  of  sentiment  accorded  to  woman.  As  the 
Creator  has  committed  the  true  interests  of  the  family  to  the  especial 
care  of  women,  the  treatment  of  the  body  in  sickness  falls  most  properly 
within  her  sphere  of  responsibility,  and  calls,  therefore,  for  intelligent 
action  on  her  part. 

Difiiculties  were  great,  and  many  obstacles  arose,  as  in  other  move- 
ments for  the  correction  of  public  sentiment  and  established  customs. 
The  period  of  conflict  with  prejudice,  self-interest,  and  pnde  of  a  privi- 
leged class,  must  ensue.  But  these  difficulties  could  be  overcome;  these 
obstacles  removed  by  patient  and  persistent  action. 

For  centuries  the  monopoly  of  the  rights  and  immunities  of  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  had  been  conferred  on  men,  until  the  idea  had  become 
fixed  in  the  popular  mind  that  man  alone  is  capable  of  guiding  the 
invalid  in  his  search  for  health.  When,  therefore,  the  colleges  were 
asked  to  unbar  their  doors  to  women,  it  excited  ridicule,  and  the  cry  of 
indelicacy. 

The  few  lady  students,  who,  with  modest  bearing,  sought  knowledge 
in  hospital  clinics,  were  too  often  treated  as  if  they  had  cast  aside  their 
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sacred  honor  and  womanhood.  If,  then,  the  rising  demand  for  female 
phvdicians  was  to  be  met,  suitable  facilities  for  their  education  must 
be  provided  in  separate  institutions  for  women,  and  in  hospitals 
under  a  common  board  of  trustees.  Under  the  pressure  of  these  con- 
siderations, the  founders  of  this  institution  applied  to  the  Legislature 
for  an  act  of  incorporation,  which  was  granted  in  April,  1 863.  This 
result  was  aided  by  Senator  Ezra  Cornell,  and  other  gentlemen  of  hon- 
orable record  in  the  cause  of  liberal  education. 

An  organization,  under  the  charter,  was  soon  effected,  and  the  lectures 
commenced  in  hired  rooms,  and  with  very  limited  means  of  demonstra- 
tion.    Some  of  the  professors  generally  gave  their  services,  and  friends 
of  the  work  contributed  funds  for  current  expenses.    A  class  of  thirteen, 
who  had  nobly  resisted  all  obstacles  in  their  way,  and  had  sought  every 
available  means  of  instruction,  graduated  at  the  end  of  the  second  year 
with  credit  to  themselves  and  their  professors.     They  located  in  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  country,  and,  with  a  single  exception,  have,  during 
a  period  of  eleven  years,  been  "  living  epistles,  known  and  read  "  of 
many  thousands,  who  would  thankfully  testify  to  the  wisdom  of  found- 
ing colleges  for  the  scientific  training  of  earnest,  capable  women  to 
administer  curative  remedies  to  the  sick,  and  to  become  teachers  and 
missionaries  of  sanitary  reform  in  the  families  of  the  nation.     The  first 
board   of  trustees,  twenty-nine   in   number,  proved  too  large   for  the 
harmonious  and  orderly  transaction  of  business.     But  time  for  the  study 
of  corporate  responsibility,  and  the  action  of  the  Regents,  under  whose 
care  the  institution  was  early  placed,  effected  relief  from  certain  dis- 
orders arising  from  the  usage,  in  this  country,  of  tacitly  permitting  the 
dean  and  professors  of  medical  schools  to  exercise  all  the  administrative 
functions,  as  well  as  that  of  teaching.     Harmony  restored,  the  trustees 
were,  from  time  to  time,  encouraged,  by  larger  contributions  from  indi- 
viduals, and  by  city  and  State  appropriations.     They  were  thus  enabled 
to  purchase  and  fit  up  a  building  at  a  cost  of  $43,000;  also,  apparatus 
charts,  modefis,  etc.,  for  illustration,  of  $3,000  value.     As  soon  as  the 
mortgage  on  the  property  was  canceled,  and  a  little  money  left  in  the 
treasury,  the  hospital  department  and  the  dispensary  for  women  and  chil- 
dren were  opened  under  powers  that  had  been  given  in  an  amendment 
of  the  charter.     This  was  effected  in  six  years  from  the  first  organiza- 
tion, and  the  institution  was  no  longer  regarded  as  only  an  experimental 
enterprise. 
Broader  aims  than  charity  and  mere  didactic  teachings  were  cherished. 
It  was  deemed  of  highest  importance  that  those  who  were  to  stand 
between  the  life  and  death,  disease  and  health  of  their  clients,  should 
become  familiar  with  morbific  conditions,  and  able  to  generalize  them 
while  under  the  supervision  of  their  professors.     An  essential  part  of 
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the  plan  was,  therefore,  a  larger  and  more  perfectly  organized  hospital, 
and  also  such  an  endowment  as  would  secure  permanence  under  all  cir- 
cumstances. Always  hoping  to  advance  in  the  attainment  of  these  ends, 
the  trustees  sought  strength  by  union  with  another  hospital.  This 
project  failed  in  1873.  With  the  same  objects  in  view,  they  were 
induced,  by  assurances  of  aid  fpom  medical  gentlemen,  in  1874,  to  sell 
their  building,  and  to  secure  the  ample  grounds  and  mansion  now  in 
use.  A  heavy  debt  was  thus  incurred.  The  almost  unparalleled  financial 
embarrassment  of  the  country  which  followed,  suspended  advance  toward 
the  more  perfect  organization,  yet  $45,000  have  been  paid  on  the  site, 
and  $14,000  additional  have  been  generously  remitted  by  Mr.  Steiowav, 
who  holds  the  mortgage,  as  a  testimony  of  hb  confidence  in  the  financial 
management  and  his  appreciation  of  the  work. 

The  college  has  graduated  ninety-four,  and  these  ladies  have  found 
everywhere  abundant  exercise  for  their  knowledge. 

Numerous  cases  of  sick  poor  have  been  treated  from  the  dispensary, 
and  an  average  of  more  than  100  charity  patients  per  annum  in  the 
hospital. 

Gentlemen  of  integrity  and  financial  experience  have  been  added  to 
the  board  of  trustees,  and  a  medical  staff  of  skilled  physicians  give 
their  services  in  the  hospital.  « 

Though  embarrassed  by  the  pressure  of  the  times,  the  trustees  are 
trusting  in  Ood  and  the  need  of  the  work,  and  are  serving  by  waiting. 
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NEW  YORK  COLLEGE  OF  DENTISTRY. 


Sketch  of  its  Oeigin. 

For  several  years  previous  to  the  organization  of  the  New  York  Col- 
lege of  Dentistry,  it  Was  thought  desirable  by  many  gentlemen  in  the 
profession  that  an  institution  should  be  established  in  the  city  of  New 
York  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  dental  surgery.  With  this  idea  in 
view,  an  effort  to  obtain  an  act  of  incorporation  by  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  was  made  by  several  gentlemen  most  interested,  which  resulted 
in  the  passage  of  the  act  chapter  264  of  the  Laws  of  1865,  entitled  ''An 
act  to  incorporate  the  New  York  College  of  Dentistry,"  passed  March 
31,  1865. 

In  June,  1865,  the  board  of  trustees  and  directors  succeeded  in  effect- 
ing an  organization  as  follows :  President,  Dr.  George  E.  Hawes  ;  vice- 
president.  Rev.  Robt.  R.  Booth, D.  D. ;  secretary,  M.  McN.  Walsh,  Esq.; 
treasurer,  Dr.  Charles  E.  Francis. 

In  September  of  the  same  year,  the  following  named  gentlemen  were 
elected  as  a  faculty,  viz.:  Norman  W.  Kingsley,  Faneuil  D.  Weisse, 
M.  D.,  R.  King  Browne,  M.  D.,  Wm.  H.  Atkinson,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S., 
Wm.  H.  Dwinnelle,  M.  D.,  Wm.  H.  Allen  and  Charles  Butler. 

No  organization  was  attempted,  however,  by  these  gentlemen  as  a 
faculty. 

For  some  unexplained  reason,  at  about  this  time,  September,  1865,  the 
president  of  the  board  of  trustees,  Dr.  George  E.  Hawes,  tendered  his 
resignation  as  presiding  officer,  and  also  as  trustee  of  the  college.  His 
resignation  was  accepted,  and  Rev.  R.  R.  Booth,  D.  D.,  was  elected 
president,  at  a  meeting  of  the  board  held  on  the  evening  of  the  thirtieth 
of  the  same  month.  At  the  same  meeting  the  vacancy  in  the  board 
was  filled  by  the  election  of  Alex.  N.  Gunn,  M.  D. 

A  code  of  by-laws  was  reported,  by  a  committee  which  had  previously 
been  appointed,  which  was  adopted. 

In  December,  1865,  Drs.  C.  A.  Marvin  and  A.  C.  Hawes  resigned  as 
trustees  ;  and  in  the  following  month,  January,  1866,  the  vacancies  thus 
occasioned  in  the  board  were  filled  by  the  election  of  Drs.  Eleazar 
Parmly  and  John  Allen. 

The  trustees,  feeling  the  necessity,  and  desiring  the  co-operation  of 
the  profession  in  this  city  and  Brooklyn,  passed  a  resolution  inviting 
several  of  the  most  prominent  dentists  in  the  two  cities  to  meet  with 
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them,  and  suggest,  if  possible,  some  practical  way  by  wLich  the  college 
might  more  perfectly  organize,  and  commence  its  labors  as  an  educational 
institution.  The  joint  meeting  was  held  in  March,  1866,  at  which  time 
several  "  plans  '^  were  presented,  and  many  valuable  suggestions  offered, 
but  none  of  them  seemed  to  the  trustees  to  be  altogether  practicable. 
In  the  following  month,  however,  Prof.  Faneuil  D.  Weisse,  M.  D.,  came 
to  the  rescue  with  his  ideas,  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  "plan,"  for 
organizing  and  conducting  the  college  proper,  which  was  adopted,  as 
follows : 

L  A  didactic  course  of  instruction,  to  be  conducted  by  a  faculty. 

II.  That  a  dental  infirmary  be  established  in  connection  with  the  col- 
lege, and  as  a  department  thereof,  where  clinical  instruction  and  oppor- 
tunities for  operating,  will  be  afforded  the  students  daily  (ten  months 
in  the  year). 

IIL  The  appointment  of  a  corps  of  clinical  lecturers,  who  shall  ^ive 
daily  clinics  at  the  infirmary.  These  lecturers  are  to  be  appointed  by 
the  board  of  trustees,  including  the  faculty. 

IV.  That  the  course  of  instruction  shall  include  three  years. 

V.  The  first  two  years  to  be  occupied  in  attendance  upon  the  didactic 
and  clinical  lectures  of  the  college. 

VI.  That  at  the  close  of  the  second  year  a  satisfactory  written  and 
oral  examination  of  the  faculty  will  be  required.  On  the  didactic  coarse 
a  second  examination  at  the  chair  before  a  board  of  clinical  lecturers, 
will  be  Required  for  admission  to  the  third  year  course  of  experimental 
practice  in  the  infirmary,  where  the  student  will  serve  the  third  year  as 
acting  dentist  to  the  infirmary.  At  the  completion  of  the  third  year 
the  student  shall  be  eligible  to  the  diploma  of  the  college,  conferring 
the  degree  of  D.  D.  S. 

VIL  That  the  board  of  trustees  be  enapowered  to  confer  the  honorary 
degree  of  "  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Dentistry,"  upon  such  members 
of  the  profession  as  have  made  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  science  of 
dentistry. 

VIII.  Graduates  of  medical  and  dental  colleges  will  be  required  to 
attend  at  least  one  course  of  lectures,  and  pass  both  examinations,  before 
they  can  receive  the  degree  of  D.  D.  S. 

l!k.  Students  who  have  attended  one  course  of  lectures  at  a  medical 
or  dental  college,  shall  be  required  to  attend  at  least  one  course  of  didac- 
tic and  clinical  lectures,  pass  the  two  examinations,  and  serve  the  year 
in  the  infirmary. 

X.  Practitioners  in  good  standing,'of  five  years'  practice,  shall,  on  pass- 
ing the  two  examinations,  be  eligible  to  all  the  honors  of  the  college. 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees,  held  on  the  1st  day  of 
May,  1866,  the  following  named  gentlemen  were  elected  officers  of  the 
board  for  the  ensuing  year,  viz. : 

President,  Rev.  R.  R.  Booth,  D.  D.;  vice-president, Dr.  W.  H.  Allen; 
secretary,  M.  McN.  Walsh,  Esq.;  treasurer.  Dr.  C.  E.  Francis. 

The  faculty  for  the  year  was  then  elected,  and  their  chairs  established 
as  follows  : 
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Eleazar  Parmly,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  the  Institute 
of  Dentistry. 

Wm.  H.  Dwinelle,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S.,  Professor  of  Dental  Science  and 
Operative  Dentistry. 

Norman  W.  Kingsley,  Professor  of  Dental  Art  and  Mechanism. 

J.  Smith  Dodge,  Jr.,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S.,  Professor  of  Dental  Pathology 
and  Therapeutics. 

Faneuil  D.  Weisse,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Descriptive  and  Comparative 
Anatomy. 

Rufus  King  Browne,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Experimental  Physiology 
and  Microscopy. 

Chas.  A.  Seely,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Metallurgy. 

DSMONSTBATOBS, 

D.  H.  Goodwillie,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S.,  Operative  Dentistry  ;  R.  M. 
Streeter,  Mechanical  Dentistry ;  Alex.  W.  Stem,  M.  D.,  Anatomy. 

On  June  4,  1866,  the  Rev.  R.  R.  Booth,  D.  D.,  resigned  as  president 
of  the  board,  and  Dr.  Eleazar  Parmly  was  elected  to  that  position. 

On  motion  it  was  resolved  that  the  collegiate  course  of  the  New  York 
College  of  Dentistry,  for  the  first  year,  commence  on  the  1st  of  Novem- 
ber, 1866,  and  continue  four  months. 

The  following  named  gentlemen  were  elected  clinical  lecturers  for  the 
year,  viz.: 

Dr.  Ehrick  Parmly,  New  York;  Dr.  John  Allen,  New  York;  Dr. 
J.  D.  White,  Philadelphia;  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Allen,  New  York;  Dr.  J.  J. 
Wetherbee,  Boston;  Dr.  W.  B.  Roberts,  New  York;  Dr.  C.  A  Marvin, 
Brooklyn;  Dr.  A.  C.  Hawes,  New  York;  Dr.  A.  Mcllroy,  New  York; 
Dr.  W.  W.  AUport,  Chicago;  Dr.  George  E.  Hawes,  New  York;  Dr. 
Asa  Hill,  Norwalk,  Conn.;  Dr.  J.  N.  H.  Walbridge,  New  York;  Dr. 
Chas.  B.  Forster,  Utica ;  Dr.  L.  6.  Bartlett,  New  York;  Dr.  J.  T. 
Metcalf ,  New  Haven ;  Dr.  R.  W.  Vamey,  New  York ;  Dr.  Frank 
Abbott,  New  York. 

In  the  organization  of  the  faculty,  Dr.  Norman  W.  Eingsley  was 
elected  dean ;  and  in  the  organization  of  the  clinical  board,  Dr.  John 
Allen  was  elected  president,  and  Dr.  Frank  Abbott,  Secretary. 

On  the  8th  day  of  October,  1866,  Drs.  E.  G.  Roy,  Alex.  N.  Gunn, 
and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Booth,  resigned  as  trustees,  and  Dr.  J.  Smith  Dodge, 
Sr.,  was  elected  a  trustee  to  fill  one  of  the  vacancies. 

In  accordance  with  the  previous  resolution,  the  first  session  of  the 

college  opened  on    the    first    of   November,   1866,   with    thirty-one 

students,  in  rooms  previously  fitted  for  the  purpose,  at  161  Fifth  avenue. 

During  the  sixteen  weeks  of  the  session  there  were  delivered  about 

160  didatic  lectures,  and  some  eighty  clinical  lectures. 


I 
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In  December,  1866,  Dr.  Geo.  A.  Mills  resigned  as  a  trustee,  and  Drs. 
Norman  W.  Kingsley  and  Benj.  Lord  were  elected  trustees. 

The  first  conmiencement  of  the  college  took  place  on  the  6th  of  March, 
1867,  at  Stein  way  Hall,  at  which  time  nine  gentlemen  graduated.  A 
very  interesting  and  instructive  address  was  delivered  to  the  graduates 
by  Dr.  W.  W.  Allport,  of  Chicago.  In  this  same  month,  the  vacancy 
which  existed  in  the  board  of  trustees  was  filled  by  the  election  of  Dr. 
Edwin  J.  Dunning. 

On  the  11th  of  April,  1867,  Dr.  Walter  B.  Roberts  reported  that  he 

had  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  following  amendment  to  the  charter  of 

the  college,  which  may  be  found  in  chapter  243  of  the  Laws  of  1867, 

entitled  *'An  act  to  amend  an  act  to'  incorporate  the  New  York  College 

of  Dentistry,  passed  March  31,  1865,"  passed  April  3,  1867 : 

Section  1.  The  board  of  trustees  of  the  New  York  College  of 
Dentistry  may  confer  the  honorary  degree  of  "  Fellow  of  the  College  of 
Dentistry"  ^F.  C.  D.),  upon  such  persons  as  have  made  or  shaU  have 
made,  valuaole  contributions  to  the  science  of  dentistry,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  board  of  professors  of  said  college,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Regents  of  the  University. 

[For  leading  facts  and  statistics  showing  the  subsequent  progress  of 
the  institution,  see  the  Annual  Reports  to  the  Regents  of  the  UniverBity. 
— Sec'y  op  Regents.] 
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UNION  COLLEGE,  SCHENECTADY. 


INGHAM  UNIVERSITY,  LE  ROY. 


Printed  copies  of  historical  sketches  of  these  two  institutions,  pre- 
pared at  the  request  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education, 
for  the  centennial  celebration  at  Philadelphia,  have  been  received.  It  is 
understood  that  these  sketches  will  appear  in  full  in  the  annual  report  of 
said  Commissioner  for  1876. 
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JOHN  JAY  KNOX. 

By  Professor  Edward  North,  L.  H.  D. 


Oneida  county  lost  one  of  its  most  venerable  and  estimable  citizens  in 
the  death  of  General  John  Jay  Knox,  which  occurred  at  his  home  in 
Knoxboro,  Monday  evening,  January  31,  1876.  He  was  bom  in  Cana- 
joharie,  Montgomery  county.  May  18,  1791,  and  removed  from  his 
native  place  to  Augusta,  in  the  year  1811.  The  town  of  Augusta,  in 
southern  Oneida,  was  then  but  sparsely  settled,  and  the  unpretending 
hamlet  with  which  he  proposed  to  identify  his  life,  then  contained  a 
single  store,  a  blacksmith's  shop,  a  school-house  and  six  or  eight 
dwellings. 

£migrants  from  New  England  had  made  a  small  beginning  twenty 
years  before.  The  forests  had  fallen  away  on  every  side  before  the  ax 
of  the  pioneer.  The  highways  were  open,  though  still  rough,  when  the 
young  emigrant  with  his  blooming  bride,  drove  into  town  in  the  first 
buggy  wagon  which  Augusta  had  seen,  with  its  newly-invented  wooden 
springs.  Utica  was  then  a  thriving  incorporated  village,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  about  1,600.  Hamilton  College  was  a  flourishing  academy, 
under  the  charge  of  Preceptor  Seth  Norton. 

John  Jay  Knox  was  the  first  merchant  of  any  note  in  the  town  of 
Augusta.  He  soon  conquered  a  central  position  in  the  business  of  the 
town,  a  position  of  large  and  various  influence;  similar  to  that  held  by 
Orrin  Gridley  in  Clinton,  and  Abraham  Van  Eps  in  Vernon.  His  capi- 
tal, at  the  outset,  was  rettpsented  not  so  much  by  money  and  real  estate 
as  by  hopeful  energy,  an  undoubted  capacity  for  business,  a  social  and 
buoyant  enthusiasm  which  no  obstacle  could  subdue,  a  sterling  integ- 
rity which  no  temptation  of  sordid  gain  could  overmaster.  It  was  not 
long  before  General  Knox  had  graven  his  own  character  upon  the  com- 
munity about  him.  His  thrift  made  others  thrifty.  His  gentle,  win- 
ning ways  made  his  neighbors  ashamed  to  be  rough.  His  wide  intelli- 
gence taught  others  the  value  of  knowledge.  His  honest  dealing  was 
a  guide  for  the  business  men  of  Augusta,  who  thus  got  more  from  his 
store  than  they  paid  for  in  money.  His  frugal  and  strictly  temperate 
habits  emphasized  his  earnest  appeals  to  the  wayward  and  erring.  His 
influence  came  to  be  almost  supreme  in  the  village.     Neighbors  at 
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strife  appealed  to  him  to  settle  their  differences,  and  he  walked  among 
them  in  the  simple,  untitled  majesty  of  an  honest,  unselfish,  incor- 
ruptible citizenship. 

It  was  natural  that  such  a  man  should  prosper  in  business,  and  accu- 
mulate wealth.  His  good  sense  and  judgment  were  seldom  at  fault. 
His  industry  was  restless.  Robust  health  obeyed  the  calls  of  untiring 
mental  activity.  His  wagons  and  sleighs,  loaded  with  grain  and  potash, 
were  familiar  with  the  turnpike  to  Albany,  whence  they  returned  with 
dry-goods  and  groceries  for  his  country  store.  Much  of  his  property 
was  accumulated  by  barter  with  the  Indians,  who  were  then  his  near 
neighbors. 

^  It  was  not  long  before  the  influence  of  General  Knox  began  to  be 
felt  beyond  the  borders  of  his  township. 

In  1828  he  was  elected  one  of  the  trustees  of  Hamilton  Collegia,  and 
held  this  office  fpr  forty-eight  years.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
the  oldest  member  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  had  been  its  presiding 
officer  for  twenty-nine  years.  In  the  administration  of  college  affairs 
he  was  associated  with  such  men  as  Joshua  A  Spencer,  Charles  P.  Eirk- 
land,  S.  Newton  Dexter,  Samuel  B.  Woolworth,  Hiram  Denio,  Henry 
A.  Foster,  Horatio  Seymour,  Othniel  S.  Williams,  William  J.  Bacon, 
and  other  eminent  citizens,  who  were  loyal  to  his  leadership  and  wisdom 
in  council.  He  was  rarely  absent  from  any  regular  or  special  meeting 
of  the  board  of  trustees  —  not  more  than  once  or  twice  in  forty-eight 
years.  His  tall,  lithe  figure,  his  keen,  quick  eye,  his  genial,  hearty 
greeting,  always  welcomed  his  fellow-trustees  at  their  annual  visit  to 
the  college  hall.  Each  of  the  seven  presidents  of  Hamilton  College 
rejoiced  in  his  personal  friendship.  He  assisted  officially  at  the  inau- 
guration of  Presidents  Dwight,  Penney,  North,  Fisher  and  Brbwn. 

In  1836  General  Knox  was  elected  president  of  the  Oneida  County 
Bible  Society,  and  held  that  office  at  the  time  of  his  death.  For  forty 
years  he  presided  at  almost  every  annual  meeting  of  this  society.  He 
had  a  special  fondness  and  zeal  for  the  worflbf  Christian  beneficence. 
He  carried  his  religion  into  his  daily  life.  The  sincerity  of  his  religious 
convictions  was  attested  by  a  generous  giving  of  his  means,  his  time, 
and  his  characteristic  enthusiasm.  His  entire  life  was  a  spotless,  beau- 
tiful record  of  Christian  fidelity. 

General  Knox  was  the  father  of  a  remarkable  family.  He  was  mar- 
ried October  7,  1813,  to  Sarah  Ann  Curtiss,who  lived  to  celebrate,  with 
him,  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  their  wedding-day.  On  that  memora- 
ble occasion,  five  sons  and  four  daughters  were  present  with  their  chil- 
dren and  children's  children.  Of  the  sons,  Rev.  Dr.  William  E.  Knox  is 
now  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Elmira,  and  known  through- 
out the  land  as  equally  a  power  in  the  pulpit,  in  forensic  debate,  and  in 
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the  use  of  a  trenchant  pen.  Another  son,  Hon.  John  Jay  Knox,  fills, 
worthily,  an  important  place  in  our  national  administration  as  comp- 
troller of  the  currency  at  Washington.  A  third  son,  Henry  M.  Enox,  is 
a  successful  banker  at  St.  Paul,  Minnesota;  and  a  fourth,  Rev.  Dr. 
Charles  £.  Knox,  is  president  of  the  German  Theological  Seminary  at 
Bloomfield,  N.  J.  All  these  are  graduates  of  Hamilton  College,  and 
after  their  names  on  the  triennial  catalogue  follow  the  names  of  Benja- 
min Rhodes,  a  son  of  Eugenie  Knojc  Rhodes,  one  of  General  Knox's 
daughters,  and  William  Strong  Knox,  another  grandson.  Knox  Wil- 
liams, an  only  son  of  the  eldest  daughter,  died  the  death  of  a  hero  in 
his  country's  service  previous  to  his  graduation;  and  Rev.  Dr.  W.  E. 
Knox  emulates  the  spirit  of  his  father  by  sending  three  sons  to  the  col- 
lege —  John  H.  Knox,  George  W.  Knox  and  Robert  J.  Knox. 

It  was  a  befitting  and  graceful  honor  that  when  the  trustees  of  Ham- 
ilton College,  at  their  last  annual  meeting,  came  to  the  filling  of  the 
seat  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  John  Jay  Knox,  their  choice  fell  unani- 
mously upon  the  don  who  inherits  so  much  of  his  father's  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  higher  education. 


BERNICE  D.  AMES. 


Rev.  B.  D.  Ames,  principal  of  Mechanicville  Academy,  died  January 
5,  1876.  He  was  born  in  Shoreham,  Vt.,  December  26,  1827.  In  early 
life  he  had  a  strong  desire  for  literary  acquirements,  and  graduated  at 
Middlebury  College  with  high  honor,  in  1853.  He  taught  for  a  time  in 
Fort  Plain  Seminary,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Miss  Sarah  E 
Ring,  a  member  of  the  same  faculty,  to  whom  he  was  married  March  20, 
1864.  Both  were  subsequently  connected  with  the  faculty  of  Fort 
Edward  Collegiate  Institute.  He  was  pastor  successively  of  the  Metho- 
dist churches  in  Dorset,  Brandon,  and  Charlotte,  Vt.  After  leaving  the 
active  work  of  the  ministry  in  consequence  of  ill-health,  he  was  elected 
principal  of  the  Providence  (R.  I.)  Conference  Seminary.  At  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  late  civil  war,  he  entered  earnestly  upon  the  work  of  the 
U.  S.  Christian  Commission,  and  proved  himself  an  efficient  worker.  In 
the  year  1868,  he  became  principal  of  Mechanicville  Academy,  with 
Mrs.  Ames  as  preceptress,  under  the  administration  of  whom  th^  institu- 
tion has  greatly  flourished.  He  retained  possession  of  his  mental  facul- 
ties to  the  last,  and  spoke  calmly  and  trustfully  of  his  departure.  This 
occurred  just  one  year  to  a  day  after  that  of  his  daughter  Florence. 
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L.  HARRISON,  CHENEY,  A.  M. 


Professor  Cheney  lost  his  life  on  the  15th  of  July,  1876,  by  an 
accident,  the  particulars  of  which  are  not  given,  while  engaged  upon  a 
geological  survey  extending  through  some  of  the  mountains  of  soath- 
eastem  Missouri  and  thence  into  Tennessefe.  Mr.  Cheney  was  a 
graduate  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Albany,  in  1852.  After 
teaching  a  year  and  a  half  at  Marcellus,  he  assisted  for  a  time  in  the 
preparation  of  French's  Gazetteer  of  the  State  of  New  YorL  He  was 
Principal  of  Baldwinsville  Academy  during  a  period  of  eight  years  at 
one  time  and  three  at  another.  He  also  taught  three  years  at  Joliet, 
111.,  two  years  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  some  years  more  in  the  Normal 
Schools  at  Warrensburgh  and  Cape  Girardeau  in  the  same  State. 

Although  his  death  occurred  a  few  days  after  the  Convocation  of 
1876,  it  is  thought  proper  to  insert  this  brief  notice  in  this  volume  of 
proceedings. 
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ON  THE  ENDOWMENT  OF    OUR   HIGHER    EDUCATIONAL 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  WOMEN. 


By  Professor  Hbnrt  J.  Van  Lbnnkp,  D.  D.  , 
Of  Ingham  Unireraity,  Le  Roy. 


The  intellectual  and  moral  condition  of  woman  is  a  sure  criterion  of 
a  nation's  civilization.  The  world's  history  furnishes  many  illustrations 
of  this  truth.  Among  savages  and  harharians,  woman  is  hought  and 
sold  as  cattle  are,  her  price  varying  according  to  her  fitness  for  hard 
labor  and  her  ability  to  procreate.  In  a  semi-civilized  state,  she 
becomes  an  article  of  luxury,  collected  in  herds  in  the  harems  of  the 
rich,  and  valued  in  proportion  to  her  power  to  minister  to  her  master's 
love  of  pleasure  or  lust.  Higher  in  the  scale  she  becomes  her  husband's 
sole  and  fond  companion,  the  sharer  of  his  joys  and  his  sorrows;  but 
she  still  lives  in  a  world  of  her  own  and  experiences  little  sympathy  for 
what  chiefly  engrosses  his  thoughts  and  cares.  But  last  and  best  of  all, 
in  the  civilization  which  pure  Christianity  alone  can  confer,  we  find 
woman  the  complement  of  man,  the  heart  in  copartnership  with  the 
head,  the  two  harmonious  in  their  tastes,  plans  and  pursuits,  the  woman 
**  a  help  meet  for  the  man." 

So  likewise  progress  in  civilization  is  always  indicated  by  an  improve- 
ment in  the  moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  woman.  It  cannot  be 
otherwise  as  long  as  she  holds  the  position  for  which  nature  made  her; 
for  she  not  only  exerts  a  powerful  personal  influence  upon  the  other  sex, 
but  as  a  mother  it  is  hers  to  mold  and  fashion  in  their  tender  years,  the 
character  of  the  boys  and  girls  that  are  to  be  the  men  and  women  of 
succeeding  generations.  Four  women  were  the  prime  movers  of  the 
famous  Sepoy  rebellion  in  India,  by  which  thousands  of  lives  were  sacri- 
ficed and  heart-rending  cruelties  perpetrated.  And  on  the  other  hand, 
the  infancy  and  childhood  of  the  incarnate  Son  of  the  Most  High,  were 
committed  to  the  tender  and  watchful  care  of  a  woman.  Statesmen 
and  legislators  have  recognized  her  influence  upon  the  destinies  of  a 
nation.  Said  Napoleon :  "  What  France  needs  most  is  mothers."  And 
the  Pagan  rulers  who  persecuted  the  early  Christians  exclaimed  ;  "  What 
women  these  people  have!  " 

Bat  we  do  not  propose  to  offer  a  dissertation  on  the  power  of  woman 
or  the  influence  she  exerts  upon  the  character  of  the  race.  We  desire 
to  call  special  attention  to  the  provisions  existing  among  us  for  the 
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education  of  woman;  thereby,  in  the  first  place,  defining  our  relative 
position  in  civilization,  as  far  as  it  is  afi^ected  by  this  one  fact;  and,  in 
the  second  place,  pointing  out  the  line  of  improvement  which  will 
insure  our  real  and  homogeneous  mental  and  moral  development  as  a 
people. 

The  education  of  woman  has  been  a  plant  of  slow  growth  among  us, 
but  yet  none  the  less  real  and  sure.  More  than  a  thousand  years  ago 
the  religion  of  Islam  required  all  girls  under  age  to  attend  school  with 
the  boys  so  that  they  should  be  able  to  commit  to  memory  the  Namaz 
or  five  daily  prayers  and  the  Friday  worship ;  aiid  we  know  that  while 
the  dark  ages  wrapped  Christian  Europe  with  the  shades  of  barbarism, 
science  and  literature  flourished  in  the  three  capitals  of  the  Maslim 
world.  An  educated  Christian  woman  was  a  rara  avis  even  in  the  age 
of  Elizabeth;  and  a  daughter  of  Milton,  only  200  years  ago,  was  for- 
bidden to  learn  any  language  save  the  English,  '^  because  one  tongue 
was  enough  for  a  woman."  House  work  and  embroidery  were  the  sole 
occupation  of  most  of  the  women  of  the  last  century,  and  the  educa> 
tion  of  the  few  who  have  become  celebrated,  was  obtained  at  great 
expense  from  private  instruction.  In  this  country  the  doors  of  the  pub- 
lic school  were  usually  closed  against  the  admission  of  the  fair  sex,  so 
long  as  the  ideas  of  the  old  world  prevailed.  Boston  alone — the  intel- 
lectual hub,  certainly,  of  the  country  in  those  early  days  —  shone  con- 
spicuous in  the  general  darkness.  Her  shrewd  school  committee  discov- 
ered that  during  the  long  summer  days  the  schools  were  nearly  empty 
and  the  teachers  lying  on  their  oars,  the  boys  evidently  preferring  rob- 
bing birds^  nests  or  working  out  of  doors.  So  they  bethought  them  of 
getting  their  money's  worth  by  admitting  into  the  schools  a  bevy  of 
girls  who  gave  up  the  pleasures  of  outside  life  to  avail  themselves 
of  this  only  and  precious  chance;  for  they  continued  to  be  debarred  of 
schooling  from  October  to  April.  Strange,  indeed,  that  this  system  was 
practiced  during  a  century  and  a  half  in  the  virgin  atmosphere  of  North 
America !  But  the  declaration  of  independence  was  a  breaking  up  of 
the  old  world  intellectual  shackles;  and  only  seven  years  after  its  recog- 
nition by  the  great  European  powers,  woman  was  installed  in  the  public 
school  by  the  side  of  her  brothers  and  cousins.  It  was  thus  that  start- 
ing from  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  first  century  of  the  Republic,  the 
women  of  America  have,  sometimes  with  our  help  and  too  often  alas ! 
against  the  wishes  of  some  of  us,  pushed  their  gentle  way  successively 
into  the  primary  school,  the  academy  and  high  school,  the  normal  school 
for  the  training  of  teachere,  the  college  and  university  in  all  its  depart- 
ments of  medicine,  and  even  of  law  and  theology !  A  great  triumph 
this  over  the  world's  prejudices ;  a  triumph  of  justice  and  right  such  as 
was  never  witnessed  before  by  any  nation  under  the  whole  heaven, 
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ancient  or  modem.  Well  may  we  be  proud  of  onr  civilization,  illus- 
trating, as  it  does,  the  great  Christian  truth  that  '^  in  the  presence  of 
the  Most  High,  there  is  neither  male  nor  female,  neither  bond  nor  free, 
but  all  are  one."  Our  literary  and  scientific  institutions  do  not,  indeed, 
claim  that  hoary  antiquity  which  invests  those  of  England,  Germany  or 
France;  our  libraries  are  comparatively  small;  our  museums  and  art 
galleries  meager  and  poor;  our  professors  have  been  too  busy  with 
their  paramount  work  of  teaching,  to  find  leisure  to  pursue  progressive 
studies  and  startle  the  world  by  their  discoveries;  but  education  of  the 
best  and  most  practical  kind  is  spreading  in  our  land  among  all  classes, 
both  rich  and  poor,  more  than  elsewhere,  and  with  time  the  fruit  cannot 
fail  to  appear. 

We  are  sure  that  a  great  point  will  have  been  gained  when  every 
school,  college  and  university,  in  all  its  branches,  shall  have  been  opened 
to  every  member  of  our  commonwealth,  of  both  sexes;  for  the  deed  is 
not  fully  accomplished.  It  is  their  right,  and  every  one  desirous  of 
instruction  should  be  heartily  welcomed  to  the  fountains  of  knowledge. 
Truth  ignores  castes;  it  flows  forth  from  the  Creator,  free  as  the  air 
we  breathe,  or  the  water  we  drink,  and  no  one  can  claim  its  exclusive 
possession. 

But  while  we  insist  upon  the  rights  of  all,  of  either  sex,  we  would, 
by  no  means,  be  understood  as  advocating  an  undiscriminating  system 
of  education,  which  recognizes  no  mental  difference  whatsoever  between 
man  and  woman,  and  has  no  reference  to  the  spheres  they  are  respect- 
ively to  occupy.  We  pay  attention  to  age,  capacity,  and  physical 
strength  in  our  schools;  and  young  pupils  are  not  dealt  with  like  those 
who  are  older.  So,  likewise,  we  never  send  a  candidate  for  the  Gospel 
ministry  to  a  school  of  mines,  nor  a  future  doctor  to  a  military  academy. 
And  would  it  not  be  as  great  a  blunder  to  teach  law  or  civil  engineer- 
ing to  a  future  wife  and  mother,  or  to  send  a  g^rl  to  a  school  of  mechan- 
ics ?  We  should  not,  indeed,  close  the  doors  of  any  of  our  schools 
against  the  fair  sex;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  ought  not  to  compel  our 
daughters  to  acquire  a  man's  education  or  none  at  all ;  nor  should  we  so 
modify  our  schools  that  they  will  fully  meet  the  wants  of  neither  sex. 
Up  to  a  certain  age,  it  is  now  universally  conceded  that  the  two  can 
attend  the  same  schools  to  their  mutual  advantage.  This  will  apply  to 
the  infant  and  the  primary  school,  to  the  village  academy,  and  the  high- 
school.  Those  who  purpose  becoming  teachers  may  also  study,  profita- 
bly, in  the  mixed  normal  school.  But,  surely,  the  college  curriculum, 
unmodified,  is  not  the  very  thing  we  should  select  as  the  best  average 
programme  for  the  mental  and  moral  training  of  our  educated  women, 
or  as  that  which  will  best  fit  them  for  their  future  sphere.  Though 
more  than  a  hundred  colleges  and  other  high  institutions  have  opened 
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their  doors  to  women,  and  are  begging  them  to  come  in,  it  appears,  by 
the  last  official  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  Washington,  that 
few  have  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege,  by  far  the  greater  number 
preferring  a  more  expensive  education  among  their  sisters,  or  even 
none  at  all.  Here  are  the  statistics  on  this  point,  which  deserve  special 
attention  as  indicating  the  state  of  public  opinion  among  the  families 
of  the  land.  There  were,  in  187i,  104  colleges,  universities,  and  scien- 
tific schools  in  the  United  States  which  admitted  both  sexes;  they  con- 
tained, in  all,  no  less  than  5,745  young  men,  and  (mark  the  difference !) 
only  2,0(J7  young  women.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were,  in  the  same 
year,  244  higher  institutions,  chiefly  seminaries,  so-called,  exclusively 
devoted  to  female  education,  and  they  contained  no  less  than  15,923 
pupils,  or  four  times  the  ratio  of  the  mixed  schools,  although  far  more 
expensive!  And  it  should  be  remembered  that  most  of  the  mixed  col- 
leges are  located  in  the  west,  where  there  exist,  as  yet,  no  institutions 
in  which  girls  can  be  educated  by  themselves. 

We  are  aware  that  Oberlin  College  is  claimed  to  be  an  ample  refuta- 
tion of  the  principle  we  have  just  laid  down.  Here  is  an  institatioo, 
we  are  told,  which  was  commenced  forty-two  years  ago  upon  the  basis 
of  the  mingling  of  the  sexes  ;*  it  has  lived  down  the  obloquy  heaped 
upon  it  from  a  variety  of  quarters,  and  now  enjoys  the  esteem,  con- 
fidence and  love  of  the  people ;  it  shows  a  goodly  array  of  400  students, 
one-half  of  either  sex.  Well  done,  Oberlin  !  But  so  far  from  being  an 
argument  against  us,  it  is  the  best  possible  clincher  to  our  plea.  In 
Oberlin  the  two  sexes  neither  follow  the  same  course  of  study,  nor 
undergo  the  same  discipline,  although  the  institution  is  in  a  large 
measure  a  normal  school  The  ladies'  and  gentlemen's  departments  are 
perfectly  distinct.  Moreover,  although  the  latter  is  open  to  the  young 
ladies,  yet  only  fourteen  chose  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  in 
1874,  while  185  (I)  preferred  to  join  the  department  organized  for  their 
special  benefit.  Oberlin  brings  the  sexes  together  socially,  but  gives 
each  a  distinct  training  suited  to  its  nature  and  its  future  sphere. 
Unlike  this  time-honored  system,  the  experiment  is  now  being  tried  of 
separating  the  sexes  socially,  but  giving  the  girls  precisely  the  college 
education  of  the  boys.  We  believe  that  failure  will  be  the  result,  and 
that  its  present  advocates  will  soon  be  convinced  of  their  error.  Vaasar 
has  already  left  the  parallel  track  by  giving  a  large  place  to  lesthetic 
studies.  Handsome  buildings  and  modem  conveniences  may  for  a  time 
be  as  attractive  as  a  new  hive  to  a  swarm  of  bees ;  but  permanent  sa^ 
cess  chiefly  depends  on  an  education  which  meets  the  real  wants  of  the 
age. 

Here  then,  we  venture  to  say,  is  the  result  of  the  experience  of  the 
first  hundred  years  of  our  self-goveraing  national  life*     Our  daughters, 
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like  our  sons,  should  be  thoroughly  educated  for  their  life  work.  They 
may  study  side  by  side  in  the  primary,  the  high,  and  even  the  normal 
school,  sharpening  each  other^s  intellects  by  hourly  friction  and  compe- 
tition. In  exceptional  cases  they  may  profitably  meet  even  in  higher 
branches.  But  there  is  a  very  general,  not  to  say  a  universal  feeling, 
that  certainly  after  the  age  of  fifteen,  a  young  lady  needs  a  training 
specially  adapted  to  supply  her  intellectual,  moral  and  {esthetic  needs, 
and  to  the  sphere  of  her  future  labors ;  and  that  this  can  be  done  only 
in  schools  organized  for  her  special  benefit.  This  feeling  cannot  be 
disregarded ;  moreover  we  believe  it  is  founded  in  reason  and  should  be 
cherished  by  making  it  an  important  element  in  our  plans  for  female 
education. 

And  now  we  call  special  attention  to  a  very  important  fact  in  the 
history  of  education  among  us.  We  have  erected  colleges  and  univer- 
sities for  our  young  men,  in  numbers  sufficient  for  many  generations  yet 
to  come,  be  the  increase  of  population  what  it  may ;  we  have  added 
schools  of  science,  theology,  law  and  medicine,  and  have  reasonably 
endowed  the  greater  portion  by  both  private  liberality  and  public  munifi- 
cence. This  should  be  so ;  it  is  a  wise  foundation  for  our  national 
superstructure ;  we  should  by  no  means  leave  off  this  good  work,  but 
carry  it  on  to  perfection.  But  how,  meanwhile,  stands  the  case  with  the 
higher  education  of  our  women  ?  Have  they  no  need  of  well  furnished 
and  endowed  institutions,  of  sufiiciently  remunerated  teachers  and 
professors,  of  well  stocked  libraries  and  museums,  and  of  apparatus,  of 
aid  to  indigent  but  promising  students,  of  prizes  and  of  premiums? 
And  where  can  they  find  these  advantages,  unless  they  will  renounce 
their  own  nature,  accept  the  curriculum  and  discipline  of  the  other  sex, 
and  thus  ''pick  the  crumbs  that  fall  from  the  master's  tables?" 

There  are  as  yet,  in  the  whole  country,  but  seven  collegiate  institu- 
tions for  woman's  sole  benefit,  against  275  exclusively  appropriated  to 
the  other  sex;*  and  the  latter  have,  in  all,  no  less  than  577  colleges,  uni- 
versities, and  scientific,  theological,  law,  and  medical  schools,  more  or 
less  endowed  by  the  public,  while  the  women  possess  but  244,  all  told; 
and  nearly  all  are  the  result  of  personal  enterprise  on  the  part  of 
teachers,  mostly  women,  Roman  Catholic  institutions  excepted. 

Here,  then,  is  the  weak  spot,  we  might  almost  say  the  running  sore 
of  our  body  politic,  for  our  men  will  never  be  other  than  their  mothers 
make  them.  As  we  said  at  the  beginning,  the  condition  of  woman  is 
the  criterion  of  a  nation's  civilization,  and  as  long  as  we  make  no  ade- 
quate provision  for  her  special  benefit,  as  we  do  for  the  other  sex,  but 
let  her  higher  education  take  care  of  itself,  the  only  thing  that  can 
save  us  from  disgrace  lies  alone  in  the  fact  that  other  nations  are  sunk 
still  lower  than  ourselves.     But  let  us  examine  this  point  more  carefully, 
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and  by   compariDg  the  educational  advantages  of  each  of  the  sexes, 
learn  our  national  prospects,  and  our  duty  as  to  the  future. 

In  making  this  comparison,  the  first  important  fact  we  meet  has 
reference  to  the  number  of  both  sexes  who  are  actually  pursuing  a  higher 
education.  These  numbers  are,  of  young  men,  51,790,  and  of  young 
women  only  18,465,  or  nearly  as  three  to  one,  a  significant  disproportion^ 
which  calls  for  a  remedy.  But  we  should  examine  the  subject  more 
minutely  if  we  would  fully  understand  it.  We  have  already  stated 
that  there  are  104  mixed  institutions  of  a  high  order,  with  5,745  students 
of  one  sex,  and  2,067  of  the  other.  There  are,  besides,  151  theological 
itnd  law  schools,  which  are  thrown  out  of  the  account.  The  military  and 
naval  schools  do  not,  of  course,  come  into  the  reckoning  in  any  shape. 
After  making  these  deductions,  we  reach  a  reasonable  plane  for  making 
a  comparison,  and  find  the  numbers  to  stand  as  follows,  viz. : 

Four  hundred  and  twenty-six  colleges  and  other  institutions  of  the 
highest  rank  for  males,  with  36,006  male  students;  and  244  higher  insti- 
tutions for  females,  with  15,023  female  students,  or  about  as  two  and  a 
half  to  one. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  claimed  that  this  evident  inequality  in  the  educa- 
tional status  of  the  sexes,  fraught,  as  it  must  necessarily  be,  with  most 
serious  evils,  is  owing  simply  to  the  giddiness  and  indifference  of  our 
daughters.  Why  open  the  doors  of  our  colleges,  it  is  asked,  or  why 
build  colleges  for  their  special  benefit,  seeing  they  will  not  enter  in? 
We  reply,  that  their  appreciation  of  a  higher  education  is  established  bj 
too  many  and  too  strong  proofs  to  be  called  into  question,  and  their 
apparent  neglect  meets  with  an  adequate  explanation  in  the  additional 
facts  we  shall  now  proceed  to  unfold. 

This  brings  us  to  the  next  point  worthy  of  our  attention,  which  is 
the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  higher  education  of  young  men 
and  young  women  respectively,  comprising  the  money  value  of  tbe 
grounds,  buildings,  libraries,  museums,  etc.,  of  their  institutions.  Sach 
property  sums  up,  in  the  case  of  young  men's  institutions,  to  the  hand- 
some amount  of  $40,290,725,  in  that  of  mixed  schools  to  $11,424,858, 
and  in  the  case  of  girls'  schools,  to  $11,018,684.  It  should,  however,  be 
borne  in  mind  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  104  mixed  schools 
we  speak  of,  should  really  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  stronger 
sex;  for  women  are  there,  so  to  speak,  only  on  sufferance,  and  follow  a 
programme  which  was  not  made  for  themselves.  They  also  number 
but  half  as  many  as  the  men  in  those  institutions;  we  will,  however, 
avoid  all  appearance  of  unfairness  by  henceforth  throwing  the  mixed 
schools  wholly  out  of  the  account,  and  comparing  only  the  institutions 
which  exclusively  belong  to  either  sex.  And  we  hesitate  not  to  say  that 
the  two  capitals,  the  one  of  $40,000,000  for  the  boys,  and  the  other  of 
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only  $1 1,000^000  for  the  girls,  are  far  out  of  a  just  and  fair  proportion, 
especially  when  we  consider  that  the  former  is  entirely  the  gift  of  the 
public,  while  the  latter  mostly  represents  the  earnings  of  laborious  and 
self-denying  teachers.  Is  this  right?  Is  it  just,  or  is  it  wise?  Have 
we  reached  the  greatest  attainable  height  of  civilization,  or  are  we  still 
toiling  up  the  steep  hill  side  ? 

But  there  is  still  another  point,  in  some  respects  the  most  important 
of  all,  both  as  a  touchstone  to  the  real  state  of  the  case  and  as  pointing 
out  the  true  and  only  efficient  remedy.  It  refers  to  the  endowment  of 
our  higher  educational  institutions. 

The  facts  of  the  case  are  as  follows: 

The  institutions  of  the  higher  class,  which  are  engaged  in  the  educa- 
tion of  young  men  to  the  exclusion  of  women,  possess  funds  yielding 
the  following  yearly  income  applicable  to  the  salaries  of  professors,  and 
the  increase  of  libraries  and  apparatus.  (The  schools  of  law  and  the 
military  and  naval  schools,  are  of  course  omitted.) 

Income. 

For  young  men :   275  colleges $1 ,881 ,622 

113  theological  schools ^ 474 ,  lt54 

99  medical  schools 24,310 

52  scientific  schools 420,057 

A  total  of  539  schools,  with $2,300,753 

Over  against  this  the  institutions  for  the  exclusive  education  of 
women  possess  the  following  incomes : 

5  colleges  have  a  yearly  income  of  .    $14,000 

239  seminaries  have  a  yearly  income  of 19,670 

A  total  of  244  schools  with  a  yearly  income  of $33,670 

Two  millions  and  a  quarter  against  33,000  —  as  sixty-seven  to  one  I 

But  there  is  more  than  even  this.  Our  legislators  are  me7i  /  women 
are  not  allowed  a  voice  in  the  choice  of  their  rulers,  though  in  some 
countries  they  may  become  the  heads  of  the  State.  And  so  our  law- 
givers, chiefly  concerned  for  the  interests  of  their  own  sex,  though 
already  so  well  provided  for,  made  an  additional  grant  to  the  boys  (in 
1874)  of  no  less  than  $750,154,  and  at  the  same  time  cast  a  crumb  of 
$3,500  to  the  girls !  This  makes  an  average  per  school  in  the  first  case, 
of  $1,300,  and  in  the  latter  of  just  ten  dollars  and  twenty-four  cents ! 

And  when  we  come  to  add  up  on  both  sides,  the  income  from  invested 
funds  and  the  gifts  of  the  State,  we  find  that  the  boys  have  received 
83,014,199,  and  the  girls  only  $37,170  —  or  as  eighty-two  to  one ! 

Let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  We  do  not  believe  that  too  much  is 
done  for  the  education  of  our  young  men.     But  it  is  even  more  certain 
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that  no  adequate  provision  is* made  for  the  higher  education  of  our 
young  women.  We  by  no  means  claim  that  equal  advantages  should  he 
enjoyed  by  both  sexes;  man's  activity  must  ever  occupy  the  larger 
sphere,  and  his  preparation  must,  therefore,  be  ampler  and  more  diversi- 
fied. Still  a  due  proportion  must  be  maintained  if  we  would  avoid 
obvious  and  serious  evils,  and  no  one  will  claim  that  such  a  proportion 
has  been  reached,  or  that  woman  has  yet,  in  this  respect,  met  with  jus- 
tice at  man's  hand. 

"We  have  now  done  with  statistics;  they  are  dry  but  important 
Mathematics  form  the  skeleton  of  the  universe.  Numbers  are  facts, 
and  facts  are  the  only  sound  foundations  of  reasoning.  Let  us  look  at 
the  meaning  of  our  numerical  items  and  survey  the  situation  from  the 
lofty  position  they  have  enabled  us  to  reach. 

The  smaH  endowment  of  girls'  compared  to  boys'  schools,  renders 
e,ducation  far  more  expensive  to  the  former;  for  the  salaries  of  teachers, 
the  repairs  of  the  buildings,  and  usually  every  other  item  of  expense 
must,  necessarily,  be  met  by  the  pupils  themselves.    Few,  therefore,  can 
afford  to  go  to  school  after  the  age  of  fourteen;  and  many  that  do  go 
must  work  for  their  support  while  studying,  and  sit  up  late  at  night  or 
teach  school  beyond  their  strength.     The  health  of  very  many  is  seri- 
ously injured  by  the  time  they  graduate;  and  our  educated  women  are  • 
in  general  notoriously  feeble  and  sickly.    Their  brothers  and  cousins 
are   often  lodged,  while  at  college,  in   handsome  rooms  with  all  the 
modem  improvements   and    conveniences,   while  they,   "the  weaker 
sex,"  have  to  "  rough  it  in  garret  and  cellar,"  and  for  even  this  pay 
a  higher  price.     A  cry  went  forth  not  long  since  that  the  theological 
students  at   Auburn   needed  better  dormitories,  and  a  building  was 
immediately  raised  for  their  accommodation,  worth  $100,000;  whereas 
we  could  point  to  more  than  one  institution  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Auburn,  where  the  future  reverends  are  won't  to  select  their  wires^ 
whose  superannuated  dormitories  have  become  any  thing  but  enjoyable 
to  the  inmates;  yet  the  public  mind  remains  quite  unconcerned.    We 
have  education  boards  and  societies  which  collect  our  contributions  to 
aid  indigent  students  in  divinity,  and  it  is  very  well.     But  who  ever 
heard  of  a  society  to  help  educate  ministers'  wives  ?    There  are  free 
scholarships  in  our  young  men's  colleges,  class  funds,  aid  to  the  indigent, 
prizes,  rewards,  and  the  like;  but  feeble  woman  is  left  to  straggle 
unassisted  and  unencouraged,  unless  her  parents  possess  both  the  power 
and  the  inclination  to  aid  her.    A  single  theological  seminary  in  this 
State,  Union,  possesses  an  endowment  which  yields  a  yearly  income 
more  than  twice  as  large  as  that  of  all  the  244  colleges  and  seminaries 
for  young  ladies  in  the  entire  United  States! 
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The  poverty  of  our  institutions  for  the  higher  education  of  women, 
has  still  another  and  a  more  deleterious  effect.  Their  professors  and 
teachers  are  inadequately  remunerated  and  overworked;  they  have  no 
chance  to  acquire  that  mental  growth  which  is  necessary  to  render  their 
instructions  impressive  and  attractive.  And  they  lack  the  books  whereby 
they  can  keep  up  with  the  progress  of  science  and  the  apparatus  where- 
with they  can  expound  its  mysteries  to  their  pupils. 

There  is  but  one  remedy  for  these  evils;  it  consists  in  an  adequate 
endowment.  Let  our  past  experience  teach  us  to  crown  the  good  work 
done  in  the  closing  century  by  completing  it  during  the  century  to  come, 
and,  having  endowed  our  schools  for  young  men,  let  us  now  endow  those 
for  young  women.  It  belongs  to  the  empire  State  to  lead  the  way  in 
this  thing;  for  she  chartered  the  iirst  collegiate  institute,  the  first 
college,  and  the  fiFst  university  for  women  in  the  United  States;  even 
New  England  has  come  dragging  along  be&ind;  but  she  is  now  fairly 
roused  and  may  yet  outstrip  us,  if  we  fail  of  our  duty.  We  should  not 
waste  our  resources  by  multiplying  our  schools,  nor  by  making  new 
experiments.  We  must  follow  the  course  which  has  built  up  Harvard, 
Yale  and  Princeton,  and  concentrate  our  energies  upon  a  few  points,  by 
strengthening  such  institutions  as  have  stood  the  te&t  of  time  and 
making  use  of  their  experience  and  history.  And  we  ought  to  erect 
not  so  much  showy  structures  of  brick  or  of  stone,  as  the  more  solid 
foundations  of  intellectual  and  moral  power.  So,  when  our  successors 
shall  come  together  at  the  next  centennial,  they  will  not  fail,  both  men 
and  women,  to  do  justice  to  our  foresight  and  our  patriotism. 

48 
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COMPARATIVE   LITERATURE. 


By  Professor  Csarles  Chaunct  Bhackford,  A.  11, 

of  Cornell  University. 


Literature  is  a  vast  subject,  and  what  is  called  uniyersal  literature  b 
not  only  vast,  but  too  often  vague.  Vast  as  it  is,  however^  and  impossible 
to  be  mastered  fully  in  even  one  of  its  most  limited  departments,  the 
general  student  must  know  something  about  the  different  litei'atures  of 
all  periods  aud  all  nations.  He  cannot  afford  to  devote  himself  only  to 
one  language  and  one  author.  Literary  criticism  is  utterly  inadequate 
without  some  knowledge  of  the  best  thought  of  every  time.  As  Mr. 
Freeman  says  of  history,  '^  of  some  branches  the  student  must  know 
every  thing,  but  of  every  branch  he  must  know  something,'^  so  may  we 
say  of  literature.  And  the  method  in  which  thb  study  can  be  best 
pursued  is  that  which  is  pursued  in  anatomy,  in  language,  in  mythology, 
and  recently  applied  by  Mr.  Freeman  to  politics,  namely,  the  comparative. 
The  literary  productions  of  all  ages  and  peoples  can  be  classed,  can  be 
brought  into  comparison  and  contrast,  can  be  taken  out  of  their  isola- 
tion as  belonging  to  one  nation,  or  one  separate  era,  and  be  brought 
under  divisions  as  the  embodiment  of  the  same  sesthetic  princijjles,  the 
universal  laws  of  mental,  social  and  moral  development:  the  same  in 
India  and  in  England  ;  in  Hellas,  with  its  laughing  sea,  and  Germany, 
with  its  sombre  forests. 

In  a  certain  sense  we  can  make  no  criticism  without  instituting  a 
comparison.  But  comparative  literature  is  vastly  more  than  this.  It 
traces  out  the  analogies  that  exist  between  the  literary  productions  of 
remotest  nations,  the  peculiarities  which  distinguish  each  as  belonging 
to  a  particular  period  of  social  and  mental  development,  the  variations 
in  type  with  the  causes,  thus  bringing  together  related  points  of  excel- 
lence and  power,  with  the  exceptional  results  produced  by  peculiarities 
of  climate,  race,  and  surrounding  institutions. 

Thus  the  great  works  of  the  intellect  warmed  and  tinged  by  the 
emotions,  which  alone  come  under  the  head  of  literature,  can  be  studied, 
can  be  brought  together  in  groups,  as  epic,  lyric  and  dramatic  poetry; 
as  history,  philosophy  and  eloquence,  under  as  many  subdivisions  as 
the  character  of  the  curriculum  of  study  will  allow.  Literature  begins, 
when  thoughts^and  emotions  are  expressed  in  artistic  forms,  whether 
spoken  or  written.      And  these  expressions  may  be  grouped  under 
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different  forms  and  divisions,  each  the  embodiment  and  unfolding  of 
man's  nature  adapting  itself  to  great  human  wants.  These  fom:is  pre- 
sent themselves  under  the  same  characteristic  features;  for  no  form  was 
ever  invented,  and  none  ever  will  be.  Hence  as  there  is  nothing  arbi- 
trary, isolated  or  purely  novel  in  literature,  the  process  of  development 
can  be  traced,  and  each  work  can  be  brought  into  connection  and  affilia- 
tion with  its  own  kind. 

The  comparative  method  presents  the  only  satisfactory  course  in  which 
general  literature  can  be  pursued.  To  trace  it,  country  by  country  and 
author  by  author,  is  an  impossible  task,  and  attended  with  no  good 
results  in  acquiring  the  principles  of  literary  criticism,  or  any  definite 
knowledge  of  the  emotional  thoughts  of  the  ages,  or  the  ways  in  which 
the  experience  of  humanity  has  unfolded  itself  in  ideal  forms.  It  is  a 
barren  catalogue  of  names  and  works.  To  give  merely  general  laws 
and  universal  statements  is  equally  ban*en  and  unedifying.  Without 
some  basis  o  f  particular  knowledge  and  illustrative  examples,  the  state- 
ment of  abstract  laws  conveys  no  real  information,  and  has  no  tendency 
to  develop  literary  taste,  or  supply  the  mind  with  substantial  thought. 

What  a  wilderness  to  wander  in,  what  a  sandy  desert  of  details  would 
zoology  and  anatomy  be,  if  studied  in  any  other  than  the  comparative 
way  ?  How  full  of  interest,  when  the  structural  aflinities  are  unfolded 
which  form  the  basis  of  all  classification  ? 

Comparative  literature  also  classifies  the  productions  of  mind  accord- 
ing to  the  structure,  the  development,  the  relations  not  to  time  and 
place  merely,  but  to  similarities  of  form,  and  periods  of  social  and 
intellectual  growth ;  and  it  shows  that  deviations  from  some  normal 
standard  are  not  monstrosities,  but  legitimate  and  natural  unfoldings  of 
the  same  principle  of  life,  under  different  conditions  of  historical,  moral 
and  social  development. 

Each  form  of  literary  production  can  be  traced  to  its  most  perfect 
example,  its  trunk  and  branches  springing  from  roots  imbedded  in  the 
national  life  ;  its  circulating  sap  the  all-vitalizing  national  spirit.  The 
deviations  in  form  and  character  are  in  accordance  with  the  needs  to  be 
supplied,  and  the  ends  to  be  answered* 

How  remote  from  us,  for  instance,  appears  the  Grecian  drama  when, 
studied  by  itself  as  the  production  of  a  people  wholly  passed  away, 
with  a  different  religion,  different  social  institutions,  a  form  peculiar  to 
that  people,  and  having  little  affinity  with  any  thing  before  or  since ! 
But  when  its  origin  is  seen  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  Hindoo,  the 
English  and  the  Spanish  drama,  and  when  it  is  brought  into  juxtaposi- 
tion with  these  and  the  differences  pointed  out,  we  can  see  what  the 
Greek  chorus  meant,  and  what  are  its  substitutes  in  the  modem  drama. 
The  Greek  drama  becomes  a  very  near  reality  to  us,  when  we  can  see 
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the  truth  of  Blackie's  assertion,  that  the  ^'  lyrical  tragedy  of  the  Greeks 
presents,  in  a  combination  elsewhere  unexampled,  the  best  element  of 
our  serious  drama,  our  opera,  our  oratorio,  our  public  worship,  and  onr 
festal  recreations." 

So,  too,  with  the  old  Grecian  comedy. 

In  judging  of  this  old  comedy,  we  are  to  hold  in  mind  the  functioQ 
that  it  fulfilled  in  its  day.  Civilization,  as  it  advances,  is  marked  by  the 
great  division  and  subdivision  of  the  various  offices  to  be  filled  and  the 
work  to  be  performed.  We  have  now  the  stage  with  its  burlesque,  the 
circus  with  its  clown,  the  review  with  its  critic,  the  newspaper  with  its 
leader  and  its  correspondent,  the  illustrated  journal  and  the  daily  and 
weekly  Punch  and  Spirit  of  the  Times :  the  functions  of  all  these  were 
united  in  the  Athenian  comedy. 

It  was  the  Greek  aesthetic  sense  that  reduced  to  order  and  system  the 
ebullition  of  Satumalian  license  and  produced  this  unique  exhibition. 
And  herein  is  the^  chief  value  of  Greek  literature  as  a  basis  of  compari- 
son with  other  literatures,  that  it  pursues  a  normal  order  of  develop- 
ment, and  can  be  studied  in  its  essential  laws,  free  from  extraneous 
influences  and  modifying  elements.  In  every  nation,  before  a  general 
civilization  has  tamed  the  manners  and  produced  an  average  uniformity 
of  feeling  and  conduct,  there  have  existed  these  seasons  of  fun  and 
boisterous  mirth:  all-fools'  days,  carnivals,  December  liberties.  Saturn- 
alia, etc.,  both  among  heathen  and  Christian  nations.  Among  the 
Romans,  at  these  times,  all  distinction  of  rank  between  master  and  slave 
was  leveled  ;  no  punishment  was  visited  upon  drunkenness  or  laziness. 
And  from  statutes  made  by  the  early  fathers  against  masquerading, 
running  around  in  the  disguises  of  fawns  and  calves  and  other  animals, 
we  see  how  common  and  deeply  rooted  were  these  revelries.  In  fact, 
so  deeply  rooted  were  they  that  the  church  found  it  impossible  to  eradi- 
cate them  ;  and  therefore  they  were  adopted  and  appropriated  for  the 
benefit  of  the  church.  Of  all  things  hard  to  change,  that  of  an  old 
custom  rooted  in  some  natural  tendency  is  the  hardest.  The  modern 
drama  has,  undoubtedly,  its  chief  source  in  the  celebration  of  the  rite 
that  made  the  very  core  of  the  Christian  religion,  the  liturgy  of  the 
mass.  As  the  representations  in  the  old  Eleusinian  mysteries  lie  at  the 
basis  of  the  Greek  drama,  so  the  performance  of  the  mystery  of  Redemp- 
tion is  the  main  source  of  the  modern  drama.  From  the  time  of  Gregory 
the  Great  in  the  sixth  century,  the  celebration  of  the  mass  has  consti- 
tuted the  very  essence  of  worship  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

The  ^^  mysteries "  of  the  middle  ages  grew  out  of  the  attempts  to 
make  the  great  events  of  Scripture  history  a  visible  representation  of 
divine  truths.  So  we  find  in  the  Grecian  religion,  before  the  drama 
arose,  a  representation  at  Delphi  of  the  fight  with  the  Pytho,  the  flight 
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and  expiation  of  Apollo  ;  at  Eleusis,  the  rape  of  Proserpine,  and  the 
tearful  search  for  her  by  Demeter ;  of  the  betrothal  of  Dionysus  to  the 
King  Archon,  in  which  the  most  beautiful  youths  took  part.  In  the 
union  of  these  oriental,  mythic  legends  with  the  orderly  and  solemn 
Dorian  choral  song,  we  have  the  beginnings  of  the  Greek  drama. 

Like  the  Greek  drama,  the  English  had  its  origin  in  religion.  From 
the  spectacles  intended  to  set  forth  the  great  events  of  religious  history, 
under  the  direction  of  the  church,  was  bom  the  modem  drama,  which, 
in  each  European  country  has  become  developed  according  to  the 
national  genius,  and  the  predominant  spirit  of  the  time.  In  Spain  it 
never  freed  itself  from  its  ecclesiastical  taint ;  in  England,  however, 
it  shared  in  the  universal  ferment  of  ideas,  and  in  a  few  generations 
flowered  out  in  the  drama  of  Shakespeare,  the  most  wonderful  production 
of  this  species  of  poetic  art. 

The  miracle  plays  can  be  traced  back  as  far  as  the  twelfth  century. 
Gradually,  allegorical  representations  of  the  virtaes  and  vices  were 
introduced,  and  what  were  called  the  moral  plays,  or  moralities,  super- 
seded the  mysteries  or  miracles.  In  these  moral  plays,  the  devil  was 
the  scriptural  personage  represented;  and  in  some  burlesque  or  ridiculous 
iihape  he  was  made  the  butt  of  the  whole  piece.  Thus,  as  in  the  old 
Greek  comedy,  the  comic  element  was  developed  from  what  was 
originally  the  most  solemn  and  serious  view.  Only  by  comparing 
different  literatures  can  we  arrive  at  the  central  or  primal  idea  of  any 
particular  fomu  We  see,  too,  that  there  are  survivals  here,  as  in  other 
spheres  of  organic  and  social  life.  Forms  are  perpetuated  which  have 
no  root  in  modem  life.  To  distinguish  these  survivals  is  an  essential 
point  of  literary  criticism. 

In  this  method,  too,  we  see  that  not  only  is  the  distinction  between 
ancient  and  modern  literature,  but  also  that  between  classical  and 
romantic  entirely  abolished. 

The  classic  Iliad  or  Odyssey  is  as  romantic  as  any  tale  of  the  cmsaders, 
and  the  romantic  Shakespeare  just  as  classical  as  iBschylus  or  Aristo* 
phanes. 

It  is  a  large  but  not  an  exaggerated  claim  that  Mr.  Freeman  makes 
when  he  says :  "  I  do  not  for  a  moment  hesitate  to  say  that  the  dis- 
covery of  the  comparative  method  in  philology,  in  mythology  —  let  me 
add  in  politics  and  history,  and  the  whole  range  of  human  thought  — 
marks  a  stage  in  the  progress  of  the  human  mind  at  least  as  great  and 
memorable  as  the  revival  of  Greek  and  Latin  learning.  It  has  broken 
down  the  middle  wall  of  partition  between  kindred  races  and  kindred 
studies  ;  it  has  swept  away  barriers  which  fenced  off  certain  times  and 
languages  as  '  dead '  and  *  ancient ; '  it  has  taught  us  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  '  dead '  and  ^  living  '  languages,  as '  ancient '  and  '  modem ' 
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history ;  that  no  parts  of  history  are  more  truly  modem,  if  by  modem  we 
mean  full  of  living  interest  and  teaching  for  our  own  times,  than  those 
which  the  delusive  name  of  *  ancient '  would  seem  to  brand  as  something 
which  has  wholly  passed  away,  something  which,  for  any  practical  use 
in  these  later  times,  may  safely  be  forgotten." 

So,  literature  can  be  studied  not  in  the  isolated  works  of  different 
ages,  but  as  the  production  of  the  same  great  laws,  and  the  embodiment 
of  the  same  universal  principles  in  all  times. 

In  a  course  of  comparative  literature,  poetry  must  necessarily  occupy 
a  prominent  place,  not  merely  because  it  is  the  method  in  which  emotion 
expresses  itself  through  idealised  forms,  but  because  it  is  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  national  life,  and  the  truest  unfolding  of  the  national  spirit. 
Poetry  reveals  to  us  better  than  any  history,  the  very  soul  of  a  people, 
its  interior  life,  of  which  its  outer  accomplishments  and  its  recorded 
acts  are  but  the  flitting  shadows.  Vitally  significant,  and  to  be  remem- 
bered are  the  words  of  Schlegel :  "  Truly  creative  poetry  can  issue  only 
from  the  interior  life  of  a  people,  and  from  religion,  which  is  the  root 
of  that  life.'' 

This  comparative  method  is  necessary  in  order  to  become  fully 
acquainted  with  our  own  literature.  There  is  much  practical  truth  in 
the  remark  of  Whitney :  "  Our  native  language  is  too  much  a  matter  of 
unreflective  habit  with  us,  for  us  to  be  able  to  set  it  in  the  full  light  of 
an  objective  study.  Something  of  the  same  diflSculty  is  felt  in  relation 
also  to  our  native  literature  ;  we  hardly  know  what  it  is,  and  what  it  is 
W9rth,  until  we  come  to  compare  it  with  another."  It  is  in  order  to  per- 
fect the  acquaintance  with  our  own  rich  literature,  that  we  must  bring 
together  the  best  from  the  general  treasury  of  the  world.  The  roots 
of  all  our  present  literature  are  to  be  found  in  the  remotest  ages. 

The  infant  literature  of  all  nations,  where  there  has  been  an  integral 
development,  shows  the  same  simple,  rythmical  form.  It  is  epic,  recount- 
ing in  measured  chant  personal  and' national  events,  the  exploits  of  heroes, 
the  changes  of  nature  as  deeds  of  living  beings,  and  all  the  phenomena  of 
the  universe  in  concrete  and  synthetic  forms  of  imaginary  existence. 
Gradually,  in  the  course  of  ages,  the  germs  of  ideas  contained  in  the 
great  works  of  imaginative  genius  are  unfolded  in  their  diverse  rela- 
tions, and  a  variation  of  types  takes  place,  so  that  lyric  bursts  of  senti- 
ment and  emotion  succeed  the  calm,  impassioned  contemplation  of 
nature  and  of  the  past. 

But  analysis  does  not  stop  here :  it  passes  over  into  a  higher  synthesis, 
wherein  the  objective  and  subjective  are  united  in  the  form  of  the 
drama,  which  is  the  union  of  epic  and  lyric  on  a  higher  plane,  a  vital 
union  of  the  two.  So,  when  a  literature  of  prose  shall  have  been 
developed,  it  will  follow  the  same  law  ;  first,  history  or  objective  narra- 
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tion  ;  second,  philosophy,  or  subjective  analysis ;  lastly,  eloquence,  in 
which  both  appear  in  a  perfected  form  on  a  higher  plane. 

By  this  method  we  consider  literature  not  in  its  specific  details,  but 
in  its  aniversal  relations,  and  its  philosophic  development.  Unless  there 
be  a  philosophy  of  literature,  its  consideration  is  of  but  little  moment. 
Unless  it  can  be  shown  to  have  laws  of  unfolding,  and  to  be  intimately 
united  with  our  social  condition,  our  inner  being,  our  essential  nature, 
it  is  but  an  empty  catalogue  of  names  and  dates  wearisome  to  contem- 
plate. \^hat  does  it  avail  to  know  that  Homer  lived  at  such  a  period 
and  wrote  such  and  such  books ;  that  Shakespeare  penned  so  many 
tragedies  and  so  many  comedies  ;  that  this  writer  was  sublime,  and  that 
one  turgid  ;  this  period  classic  and  the  other  romantic;  this  one  witty 
and  the  other  dry,  togetl^r  with  all  the  numerous  items  that  go  to  make 
up  what  is  called  literary  history  ?  It  may  be  enumerated  with  about 
as  little  profit  as  the  items  of  a  cabinet  of  fossils,  or  the  beggarly 
account  of  empty  boxes  on  an  apothecary's  shelf. 

Bat  there  is  a  philosophy  of  literature  ;  it  is  a  sphere  under  the 
dominion  of  law;  every  department  is  a  necessary  development  of  man's 
faculties  and  powers  ;  there  is  a  scientific  basis  for  poetry  and  for  prose; 
for  poetry  in  its  different  kinds,  and  for  prose  in  its  multiform  variety; 
there  is  a  sequence  of  cause  and  effect  in  the  most  seemingly  capricious 
manifestation  in  the  realm  of  literature.  The  critical  spirit  of  our  day 
demands  the  application  of  the  scientific  method  to  these  products  of 
man's  fancy,  thought  and  ideal  imagination.  These  products  are  not 
unreal  and  intangible,  though  they  have  no  existence  except  in  words ; 
they  obey  laws  as  sure,  if  not  as  exactly  determinable,  as  the  sun  and 
stars.  And  in  this  way  literature  becomes  worthy  of  most  earnest  study 
and  oonsideration;  it  belongs  to  the  fine  arts;  it  is  an  embodiment  of  the 
ideal,  like  sculpture,  painting  and  music;  it  has  its  roots  in  the  soil 
of  man's  nature ,  in  his  love  of  the  beautiful,  his  aspiration  for  the  per- 
fect, his  need  of  free  expansion  and  spontaneous  exertion,  or  playful 
exercise,  of  imagination  and  thought.  In  entering  within  the  circle  of 
pure  literature,  we  leave  behind  the  region  of  the  materially  useful,  the 
practical  and  the  specifically  scientific,  and  enter  upon  the  sphere  of  art. 
A  class  of  emotions  is  called  oat  wholly  different  from  those  with  which 
we  read  a  scientific  treatise,  a  mathematical  demonstration  or  a  polemic 
discussion.  Hence,  literature  derives  from  this  its  refining  and  its 
elevflting  character ;  it  makes  Ub  more  human,  and  its  study  was  once 
rightly  called  the  study  of  the  humanities,  and  it  is  needful  as  a  counter- 
poise to  the  exclusively  material  and  practical  tendencies  of  our  time. 

Comparative  literature  shows  us  that,  all  the  great  poems  embodying 
the  popular  national  spirit  are  structurally  and  vitally  related.  They 
contain  the  essential  principles  of  art,  the  eternal  laws  of  Jiuman  nature, 
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human  society  and  human  progress.  They  give  us  the  memorial  imprints 
of  the  early  peoples  better  than  any  monument,  than  any  history.  When 
sttMied  in  the  light  of  comparative  literature,  no  one  will  class  them 
with  the  '^neid  or  Paradise  Lost ;  but  the  classic  Iliad  and  the  wild, 
rude  Nibelungenlied  will  be  found  nearly  related,  offspring  of  the  same 
creative  spirit,  and  nutured  in  the  same  way. 

The  progres9  of  epic  development  can  be  seen  most  clearly  in  the 
Hindoo  and  that  of  the  Middle  Ages;  and  the  same  process  undoubtedly 
holds  good  of  the  Greek  or  Homeric  epics. 

In  the  time  of  the  Carloving^ans,  the  illustrious  chiefs,  the  leaders, 
the  lords  sang  their  own  songs  of  exhortation  and  triumph,  just  as 
Achilles  himself  was  a  minstreL  In  the  eleventh  century,  professed 
poets  exist,  who  expand  and  illustrate  these  sample  utterances,  and  their 
productions  are  called  chatisons  de  geatea.  These  were  sung  by  the 
jongleurs,  or  chanted  in  a  monotonous  strain  accompanied  by  some 
musical  stringed  instrument.  At  first  these  songs  were  devotional  and 
warlike,  and  then  amatory.  By  a  natural  expansion  and  evolution,  as 
different  personages  were  introduced  and  a  more  complicated  intrigue 
entered,  these  poems  became  romances,  and  the  imagination  of  the  poet 
dealing  with  the  material  in  an  ideal  way,  not  only  made  the  gods,  but 
also  heroes  and  history. 

The  poet  by  profession,  after  the  singer  ceases  to  be  the  chief  himselfi 
was  called  in  India  kavU^  in  Greece  aoido$f  in  Frenchy  Jongleur, 

The  epic  marks  a  period  in  the  development  of  humanity,  when  it  is  no 
longer  in  subjection  to  nature,  overpowered  by  the  universal  life,  and 
uttering  only  its  prayer  and  its  cry.  It  denotes  a  stage  of  self -conscious- 
ness and  personal  activity,  of  the  possession  of  individual  powers,  of 
freedom  and  thought.  Man  b  no  longer  identified  with  God,  but  the  gods 
think,  speak  and  act  like  man,  without  man's  necessary  limitations  of 
time  and  space.  The  epic  is  the  first  form  of  history ;  it  is  fact  and 
event,  seen  through  the  medium  of  idealizing  tradition. 

The  great  epic,  although  we  see  it  as  a  whole,  is  a  development  as 
gradual  in  its  stages  as  the  productions  of  the  natural  world.  It  is  not 
handed  down  all  written,  like  the  book  of  Mormon  from  heaven,  and 
one  fine  day  dug  up  in  the  field  ;  but  there  is  incorporated  in  it  by  slow 
growth  the  thought,  life,  feeling  and  struggles  of  many  generations. 
Its  seeds  are  the  ballad,  the  stoiy  of  some  renowned  exploit,  the  lament 
for  some  departed  hero,  the  hymn  of  triumphant  exultation,  the  m^rical 
outburst  of  pride  of  race,  the  legend  of  gods  and  heroes  sung  in  the 
banquet  hall,  and  smong  the  assembled  people.  At  last  some  genius 
combines  these  separate  and  individual  fragments  into  a  whole,  and  we 
have  a  picture  of  an  epoch,  an  age,  a  race,  races  grouped  together  and 
transfigured  by  a  poetic  ideal. 
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The  first  perception  of  this  law  of  spontaneous  growth,  of  a  vital 
rooting  in  the  accumulated  soil  of  generations,  led  to  the  theory  that 
the  Homeric  poems  were  not  the  product  of  any  one  mind,  but  a  selec- 
tion made  from  the  floating  myths,  songs  and  legends  of  the  Grecian 
race.  Perhaps  the  truth  in  regard  to  these  great  national  epics  will  be 
found  to  lie  between  the  two  theories,  of  some  wonderful  genius, 
descending  like  a  meteor  from  the  skies  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  selection 
from  ready-made  and  separate  materials,  on  the  other.  These  poems 
have  liyed,  because  a  genius  could  take  up  the  fragments  of  ore,  and 
give  them  their  unity,  their  perfection  of  form,  by  fusing  them  and 
casting  them  into  one  mould,  through  the  all-liquifying  energy  of 
idealized  thought  in  idealized  language. 

The  national  epic  is  essentially  the  outgrowth  of  the  mythical  and 
legendary  period,  and  embraces  not  merely  individual  occurrences,  but 
individuals  are  a  part  of  the  social  body  ;  and  they  are  important  only 
as  instruments  and  agents  working  to  accomplish  some  result  in  which 
the  whole  nation  is  involved.  Around  some  great  name  of  the  past 
cluster  the  traditions  of  ages;  through  the  haze  of  reverence,  imagina- 
tion and  patriotic  zeal,  great  deeds  become  greater,  symbols  become 
persons,  and  the  wonderful  forms  continue  to  enlarge  and  become  more 
ideal  and  heroic,  until  all  the  actual  and  historic  limits  are  lost  in  the 
cloud-land  and  mist  of  imagination.  Some  national  struggle  for  exist- 
ence with  a  foreign  people,  alone  furnishes  sufficient  nucleus  for  this 
gathering  of  floating  stories  and  legends. 

Hence  we  find  that  those  rules  of  the  epic  which  are  pedantically  laid 
down  as  arbitrary  laws  by  mechanical  critics,  that  these  are  simply  the 
statement  of  results  produced  by  the  very  influences  that  gave  it  birth 
and  form.  That  model  of  critics,  J.  J.  Ampere,  well  says :  '*  We  have 
ceased  looking  upon  the  Uiad  as  an  epic  of  the  study,  methodically  com- 
posed by  a  writer  of  taste  and  philosophy,  only  when  these  popular 
songs  of  heroic  Greece  have  been  compared  with  those  that  have  been 
a  spontaneous  product  among  other  peoples  at  the  same  social  epoch.  In 
studying  the  Spanish  romances,  the  ancient  Germanic  and  Scandinavian 
poetry,  we  have  learned  how  the  different  elements  of  the  primitive  epics 
have  been  formed,  grouped  and  changed.  The  monuments  of  the  Middle 
Ages  have  explained  those  of  the  early  ages  of  Greece." 

In  all  the  great  epics,  there  is  the  same  mythic  grandeur,  and  the  same 
grotesque  simplicity  of  representation,  the  same  delight  in  infinite 
expansion  and  vastness  of  form.  In  the  Hindoo,  the  giant  Ravana 
causes  the  gods  to  tremble;  and  in  the  Edda,  the  powers  of  evil  awaken 
in  the  Asi  fear  lest  they  themselves  may  be  devoured.  And  as  the  wife 
of  Sigfried  undergoes  the  ordeal  of  fire  to  prove  her  chastity,  so  does 
the  heroic  Sita  in  the  Hindoo  story. 
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The  old  critics  laid  it  down  as  essential  to  the  epic  that  there  should 
be  an  element  of  the  miraculous,  the  wonderful,  the  divine.  There  is 
a  truth  at  the  basis  of  this,  but  not  in  the  literal  way,  generally  under- 
stood. The  epic  must  be  the  unfolding  of  the  divine  idea,  but  to  per- 
petuate this  in  forms  that  have  become  obsolete,  is  to  destroy  all  the  force 
of  the  poem.  Through  the  hero  must  speak  a  universal  spirit ;  he  is 
not  merely  an  individual,  acting  by  passion,  ca^price  and  subjectire 
interests,  but  he  is  the  organ  of  a  divine,  objective  power. 

The  epic  treats  some  part  of  the  nation's  history  as  the  unfolding  of  a 
divine  purpose ;  to  accomplish  this,  gods  as  well  as  men  must  co-operate, 
and  the  prosperity  of  foes,  no  less  than  the  disasters  of  friends  must  all 
contribute  to  its  fulfillment.  Thus  is  the  epic  raised  into  an  ideal 
sphere,  and  the  intervention  of  'divine  beings  is  nothing  miraculous  but 
is  in  accordance  with  the  ground-idea  itself.  The  grand  deeds  are  per- 
formed from  grand  motives,  and  over  all  life  and  its  events  hovers  a 
spirit  of  noble  striving  and  of  gi*and  self-forgetfulness. 

Thus  old  and  yet  forever  new  is  this  record  of  humiin  souls.  The 
mystery  of  life  and  nature  pressed  upon  all  these  early  seers,  as  upon 
each  open  mind  to-day. 

The  world  was  to  them  a  magic  isle,  and  all  visible  nature  the  out- 
growth of  invisible  powers  of  good  and  evil.  They  heard  "aery 
tongues  on  sands  and  shores  and  desert  wildernesses;  '*  they  saw  "  call- 
ing shapes  and  beckoning  shadows  dire,"  for  they  felt  the  stirrings 
within  of  immortal  powers,  and  they  saw  embodied  without  an  eternal 
justice  and  truth. 

That  criticism  which  can  see  only  one  kind  of  excellence  is  narrowing 
and  belittling.  In  making  a  study  of  comparative  literature  we  seek 
to  distinguish  different  classes,  different  periods,  different  works  of 
genius  and  power,  in  order  to  discern  something  of  that  unity  which  is 
in  all  the  embodiments  of  man's  higher  life ;  to  hear  something  of  that 
spheral  music  which  comes  from  all  whom  the  divine  breath  touches;  tx) 
trace  in  each  great  work  of  literature,  as  Shelley  says  of  Lear,  "an 
episode  in  that  great  poem  which  all  poets,  like  the  co-operatinc;  thoughts 
of  one  great  mind,  have  built  up  since  the  beginning  of  the  world." 
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By  John  Q.  Lansing,  A.  B.,  Cairo,  Egypt. 


Though  the  exact  date  is  unknown,  the  Arabic  arose  soon  after  the 
dispersion  at  Babel,  and  was  bom  oi^  of  the  Syriac  and  Hebrew.  Of 
its  seyeral  dialects,  that  of  Himyar  And  Koreish  were  the  most  remark- 
able, the  former  bearing  a  greater  affinity  to  the  Syriac,  the  latter  to 
the  original  Hebrew.  The  Koreishite  ^as  regarded  as  the  pure  or  per^ 
spicaous  Arabic,  as  being  preserved  from  all  vulgarisms  and  provincial- 
isms, and  being  the  language  of  state  and  literature. 

For  a  long  period  writing  was  unknown  ;  the  preservation  of  annals 
and  literature  being  delegated  entirely  to  the  retentive  faculty.  The 
characters  have  undergone  many  changes,  the  earliest  fonn  having  been 
the  Himyarite  alphabet,  called  by  the  Arabs  El  Musnad,  or  columnar. 
It  strongly  resembles  the  Ethiopio,  which  was  derived  from  it.  A  later 
invention  of  the  characters  was  made  not  many  years  before  Mohammed 
by  Moramer  Ebn  Morra.  The  Estrangelo,  a  Syrian  character,  became 
the  model  on  which  the  Arabic  called  and  identical  with  the  Cufio, 
was  formed.  The  characters  were  perfected  and  beautified  some  327 
years  after  Mohammed. 

As  in  the  Tales  of  Chaucer,  and  in  the  Homeric  epics,  we  see  reflected 
the  bright  springtime  of  English  and  Hellenic  life,  so,  as  we  open  the 
volume  of  Arabic  literature,  we  are  at  once  confronted  by  the  brilliant 
reflection  of  a  new  dawn,  dewey,  invigorating,  inspiring.  The  develop- 
ment of  pre-Islamio  literature  was  pre-eminently  poetic;  history,  oratory 
and  philosophy,  being  committed  to  poetry.  But  the  history  of  poetry 
in  Arabia  is  a  phenomenon  more  marvelous  than  any  other  in  the  world's 
literature,  because  of  its  prevalence,  its  perfection,  its  innate  existence 
and  absolute  naturalness. 

War,  hospitality  and  eloquence  formed  the  triple  crown  that  Arabia 
claimed  for  her  sons.  The  product  of  this  combination  was  a  literature 
of  a  rich  poetic  type.  Delicate  in  sensibility,  liberal  in  heart,  vehement 
in  thought,  feeling  and  action,  poetry  arose  a  natural  resultant,  and 
became  the  true  and  vivid  commentary  upon  Arabian  life  and  Arabian 
nature.  Poetical  modes  of  conception  were  natural,  the  forms  of 
imagery  affluent,  feeling  elevated,  and  poetry  arose  the  natural  medium 
of  expression.  The  truth  of  this  is  a  necessary  inference  from  a  study 
of  Arabian  character.    Keen  in  their  faculties  of  perception,  with  a 
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naturally  acute  and  vivid  sensibility  toward  human  and  external  nature, 
they  were  qualified  for  perceiving  the  beauty  and  truth  of  eidternal  and 
internal  forms,  and  for  communicating,  as  well  as  receiving,  pleasures 
from  the  objects  perceived.  ,  This  physical  perception  was,  moreover, 
quickened  or  tempered  in  a  number  of  instances,  by  the  purer  fedings 
of  a  moral  nature,  as  the  lives  of  several  of  the  court  poets  illustrate. 
In  addition  to  sensibility,  necessary  for  the  perception  of  iacts,  came, 
to  a  certain  degree,  reflection,  and,  to  a  remarkable  degree,  memory  for 
the  retention  of  facts,  and  for  the  recognition  of  their  resemblances. 

In  consequence  poetic  concendons  were  natural,  vigorousi  antitheti- 
cal, as  opposed  to  a  wretched^ommonalty  and  morbid  vagueoess. 
Poetry  was  an  indigenous  growth ;  the  normal  product  of  a  virgin  soil, 
brought  up,  not  under  human  cultivation  and  inventive  skill,  but  under 
the  dews  of  heaven,  and  the  breath  of  earth. 

The  predominance  of  the  creative  over  the  reflective  genius,  among 
the  early  Arabians,  is  at  once  seen  in  die  wealth  of  its  imagery.  The 
workings  of  the  Arabian  imagination  show  not  only  a  supreme  eneigy, 
but  a  perfect  consistency  with  the  primal  functions  of  the  imagination. 
It  suggests  or  furnishes  noble  grounds  for  the  noble  emotions.  And  it 
excites  these  emotions  by  incomparable  imagery,  by  the  choice  and 
combination  of  those  images  which  will  be  adaptive  and  most  effective, 
andMjy  grasping  all  the  important  ideas  of  the  poem,  at  the  same  time 
preserving  and  modifying  the  relations  of  each.  The  nature,  dignity, 
and  power  of  the  Arabian  imagination  consists  in  its  grasping  things 
by  the  heart,  and  representing  them  to  others  under  the  intense  workings 
of  the  heart. 

The  mind  did  not  try  to  grasp  relations,  absolutely  necessary  or  deeply 
complicated,  and  so  paralyze  and  confound  all  the  power  of  imagination 
associative  in  such  a  matter,  but  great  and  simple  sentiments  came 
naturally  to  unite  these  elevated  images,  and  their  measured  and  natoral 
harmony  created  a  spectacle  worthy  to  fascinate  any  honest  heart  by  its 
gravity,  sweetness  and  power.  Perhaps  our  Arabian  poets  were,  in 
fiome  measure,  less  refined  than  the  general  poet  of  the  west,  but  they 
were  stronger ;  they  were  less  calculating,  but  possessed  greater  mental 
energy  and  action.  Their  fancies  are  exhibited  not  under  a  mere 
meteoric  display  in  a  moment  to  be  swallowed  up  in  darkness,  but  under 
a  strong  and  constant  light,  which  makes  the  regular  folds  of  their 
pui*ple  and  gold  undulate.  Several  European  imitators  of  the  astern 
poets  have  arisen,  and  their  productions  are  not  without  merit.  But  the 
ideas  of  LaUa  Hookh,  The  Curse  of  Kehama^  The  JLoves  of  the  Angels^ 
etc.,  are  drawn  from  the  head,  not  from  the  heart.  So,  in  this  respect, 
they  are  little  more  than  decorative  machines.  The  imitation  is  only 
literal.     The  Arab,  with  equal  simplicity  and  pathos,  has  a  fire,  a  force 
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of  language  and  a  depth  of  feeling  which  Goldsmith,  admirable  as  his 
verse  to  the  village  in  El  Hegaz  is,  or  any  other,  can  never  rival. 

There  is,  again,  in  the  early  Arabic  poetry,  that  freshness  and  indi- 
viduality of  language  which  are  indispensable  to  poetic  power  and 
freedom:  —  a  perfect  antipode  to  the  stilted  and  factitious  poetic  dialect 
which  characterized  so  many  of  the  European  poets  of  the  last  century. 

The  calculating  and  more  critical  modes  of  existence  in  the  west  have 
rendered  much  of  its  poetry  artificial  and  studied.  But  our  Eastern 
bard  expresses  literal  truth  under  the  intense  feeling  of  love,  admira- 
tion and  chivalry.  Poetry  was  instinctive.  Data  to  be  preserved,  rules 
of  conformity,  every  thing  was  committed  to  poetic  form,  in  the  midst  of 
which  we  are  frequently  bewildered  by  the  erotic  rhapsodies  of  bards, 
as  by  the  converged  rays  of  many  suns;  by  the  war  song  as  by  the 
dazzle  of  unbolted  lightnings ;  by  its  lyrics  of  defiance  as  by  the  savage 
diapason  of  thunders.  With  such  natures,  noble  thoughts  accompanied 
by  noble  words,  came  from  the  heart.  Their  princely  poetic  heritage 
was,  sensibility,  community,  enthusiasm,  passion,  hearts  of  ^old. 

As  soon  as  the  speaker  arose  to  describe  or  defend,  on  the  one  hand 
the  qualities  of  the  object  of  his  love,  or  on  the  other  the  liberty, 
humanity  and  justice  of  Ais  tribe  or  cause,  poetry  burst  forth  spontan- 
eously from  his  soul,  and  set  her  crown  upon  his  brows. 

Poetry,  thus  natural,  became  the  medium  of  expression.  From  the 
abstract  facts  of  history  and  science,  to  lofty  declamation  and  persuasive 
oratory,  every  thing  was  chronicled  in  poetiy,  |ind  preserved  by  the 
memory.  It  is  this  preservation  of  those  genealogical  and  historical 
facts  that  give  us  the  tissue  of  intermediate  affairs,  which  forms  such  a 
wonderful  phenomenon  in  the  story  of  Arabia.  Here  the  poetic  form, 
no  doubt,  aided  the  retentive  faculty.  The  rhapsodies  of  the  bard  were 
at  once  caught  up  by  his  admiring  olan  and  soon  passed  into  the  mouths 
even  of  children.  In  such  poetry  were  preserved  the  names  of  the 
chieftains,  feats  of  bravery,  tribal  encounters,  and  the  Arabian's  glorioua 
liberality. 

The  Arabians  required  their  children  to  memorize  their  poetry,  which 
custom  was  maintained  through  the  Ommiad,  and  daring  the  first  part 
of  the  Abbassi^e  dynasty.  Many  of  these  odes  became  national,  and 
carried  with  them  the  testimony  not  of  the  tribe  only,  but  of  the  entire 
Arab  family.  The  Arabian  poets,  in  which  term  is,  of  course,  also 
included  their  descendants,  the  Egyptian  poets,  are  divided  into  four 
classes  according  to  the  times  in  which  they  flourished: 

1.  Those  of  El  Gaheleah,  literally  times  of  ignorance,  as  pre-Islamic 
times  were  termed. 

2.  El  Muchadramoon,  or  those  who  flourished  shortly  before,  and 
were  also  the  cotemporaries  of  Mohammed. 
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3.  Moowalledoon,  or  those  descended  of  parents  one  of  whom  was  of 
a  foreign  nationality. 

4.  £1  Mutaacheroon,  or  later  poets. 

Respecting  pre-Islamic  poets,  besides  a  three-fold  classification  accor- 
ding to  merit,  there  was  also  a  national  division  into  city  poets,  and  the 
free  poets  of  the  desert,  the  latter  maintaining  a  superiority  over  the 
former. 

The  appearance  of  a  poet  was  the  occasion  of  great  festivities  among 
the  Arabians,  because  he  chronicled  their  annals  and  good  character, 
and  defended  them  in  his  poetry  against  the  calumny  of  those  who 
sought  to  defame  them  through  the  same  medium. 

It  was  their  custom  at  the  annual  fair  held  in  the  market  of  Occaz,  to 
enter  into  a  poetic  contest.  In  fact,  this  formed  the  principal  feature  in 
the  festivities  of  the  mart,  as  was  also  the  case  with  poetry  recited  or 
sung  according  to  custom  at  nearly  all  the  other  principal  fairs.  Here 
all  those  who  entered  the  competition  exposed  and  recited  their  indi- 
vidual productions  before  men  of  talent  and  genius,  who  judged  upon 
their  merits,  and  the  production  of  the  successful  competitor  was  tran- 
scribed in  golden  letters  and  suspended  in  a  corner  of  the  Caaba  at 
ilecca.    For  this  reason  they  are  called  MoaAakat,  the  suspended  ones. 

A  similar  custom  was  observed  at  times  during  the  second  Punic  war; 
while  in  memory  of  the  battle  of  Regillus,  when  all  the  purpled  knight- 
hood of  Rome  marched  in  state  from  the  temple  of  Mars  to  the  Forum, 
a  poet  would  be  called  to  aid  in  the  solemnities  of  the  occasion.  In  the 
•contests  of  Ocoaz,  Imroo'l  Cays  was  the  first  to  achieve  eminence.  Six 
others  attained  to  this  honor  in  the  six  following  contests  constituting 
in  all  the  seven  Moaallakat.  Then  Mohammed  appeared  and  poetry  fell 
into  disuse,  because,  says  the  faithful  Mohammedan  chronicler,  with 
most  extravagant  hyperbole,  men  became  dumb  before  the  beauties  and 
methodical  treatment  of  the  Koran.  The  disuse,  however,  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  ignorance  of  men  as  to  whether  the  revelation  of  Moham- 
med would  expunge  or  recognize  the  practice  of  poetry,  and  again, 
because  the  revelation  monopolieed  and  concentrated  in  itself  all  the 
attention  and  intellectual  energies  of  men. 

It  was  during  this  period  of  almost  entire  desuetude  in  the  province 
of  poetry,  that  mm)h  of  pre-Islamic  song  and  story  became  more  and 
more  a  mere  echo  in  the  memory,  and  then  lost.  We  have  the  record 
of  an  almost  incredible  number  of  poets,  the  annals  of  reigns  revealing 
a  positive  bias  toward  poetic  culture,  advancement  and  patronage,  bat 
we  have  only  here  and  there  the  fragmentary  thoughts  of  princely  poet- 
courts,  whose  throne  and  scepter  have  been  swallowed  up  in  a  sea  of  for- 
getfulness  and  war,  and  left  us  but  the  floatings  of  a  shattered  crown. 

Still,  we  have  suficient  evidences  to  show  the  purity  and  natural  spon- 
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taneity  of  pre-Islamic  poetry.     It  is  seen  in  the  perfect  immunity  from 
mechanical  invention  on  one  hand,  and  from  the  paroxysms  of  a  spurious  / 
passion  on  the  other,  in  all  those  ballads  and  partial  ballads  that  have 
come  down  to  us,  and  especially  in  tbe  seven  famous  Moaallakat,  that 
Pleiades  in  the  heaven  of  pre-Islamic  literature. 

Mr.  Palgrave,  in  an  essay  on  the  poet  Omar^  published  in  Fraser's 
Magazine,  says :  '^  Poverty  of  means,  isolation  of  circumstance  and  inse- 
curity of  life,  had,  during  the  long  ante-Islamic  period,  cramped  the 
energy,  narrowed  the  ideas  and  marred  the  taste  of  almost  all,  and, 
indeed,  in  some  degree,  of  all,  Arab  poets."  In  much  of  which  there  is 
some  truth  and  plausibility.  But  the  criticism,  unmodified,  is  mislead- 
ing and  injudicious.  For  when  we  criticise  Arabic  literature,  we  must 
have  regard  to  the  times,  the  culture  and  genius  of  the  nation,  relative 
advantages,  sources  from  which  materials  could  be  drawn  and  utilized, 
and  the  different  human  types  in  the  midst  of  which  it  flourished. 
Criticising  according  to  such  laws,  the  critic  will  find  much  to  admire, 
little  to  censure. 

Pre-Islamic  poetry  undoubtedly  lacks,  as  does  all  Arabic  poetry^  in 
some  degree,  poetic  judgment  and  refinement.  It  is  undoubtedly 
inferior  in  many  respects  to  that  later  Arabic  literature,  which  found  its 
culmination  in  the  illustrious  reign  of  Haroun  El  Raschid  and  the 
Abbasside  dynasty,  which  is  characterized  by  a  more  tempered  tone,  a 
more  elevated  culture  and  grace,  and  by  the  widening  and  strengthening 
of  its  ideas,  induced  by  the  introduction  of  the  subjectivity  of  Sufiism. 
But  the  warlike  spirit  of  the  times,  as  we  shall  note  hereafter,  fostered 
rather  than  dwarfed  poetic  genius  and  development.  Again,  any  criti- 
cism upon  pre-Islamic  poetry,  to  be  just  and  philosophic,  must  be 
founded  upon  this  knowledge ; —  the  strong  presumption,  in  fact  absolute 
certainty,  that  writing  for  a  long  time  was  unknown.  Again,  that 
many  of  the  poems,  as  they  have  been  handed  down  to  us,  were  delivered 
impromptu,  in  obedience  to  the  demands  of  the  moment,  without  any 
premeditation  whatever.  So  that  Mohammed  ed  Damiri  hath  truly 
said  :  *^  Wisdom  hath  alighted  upon  three  things,  the  brain  of  the 
Franks,  the  hands  of  the  Chinese,  and  the  tongues  of  the  Arabs."  And 
finally,  the  knowledge  that  they  were  entirely  destitute  of  any  such 
thing  as  poetic  science,  or  articled  system  for  the  government  of  poetic 
diction  or  metre  ;  and  yet  their  poetry  is  the  very  perfection  of  poetic 
art,  as  from  it  exclusively,  in  after  ages,  the  laws  for  the  government  of 
poetry  were  deduced.  Says  Bacon :  "  Poetry  serveth  and  oonferreth 
to  magnanimity,  morality,  and  to  delectation."  So,  in  Arabia,  as  poetry 
and  the  poetic  sentiment  made  progress,  and  gained  greater  ascendancy, 
the  national  mind  became  elevated,  and  the  national  heart  ennobled. 
We  find  this  verified,  if  we  trace  the  consecutive  records  and  events  in 
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the  history  of  the  courts  of  Hira,  Ghassan  and  others,  that  produced  so 
many  poet  princes  and  princely  poets.  ~ 

We  may  enumerate  three  forces  that  worked  together  to  contrihute 
so  much  to  pre-Islamio  poetry  : 

First.  The  resources  and  flexibility  of  the  language.  The  Arabic 
language  has  the  most  copious  vocabulary,  is  the  most  extensively  used 
and  most  perfectly  formed,  of  all  the  Shemitic  languages.  It  is  rich 
in  grammatical  forms,  and  abounding  in  synonymous  teims.  This  latter 
quality  is  nowhere  shown  to  a  greater  advantage  in  exemplifying. the 
flexibility  of  the  language,  than  in  the  late  autobiographical  memoirs  of 
Faris  e'  Shidiak.  The  language  following  the  mind,  and  giving  birth 
to  its  ofbpring,  and  free  from  the  lumber  of  particles,  which  clogs  our 
modern  tongues,  leaves  a  mysterious  vagueness  between  the  relation  of 
word*to  word,  which  materially  assists  the  sentiment,  not  the  sense,  of 
the  poem.  When  verbs  and  nouns  have  each  one  many  different  signifi- 
cations, only  the  radical  or  general  idea  suggests  itself.  Rich  and  varied 
synonyms,  illustrating  the  finest  shades  of  meaning,  are  artfolly  used  ; 
now.  scattered  to  startle  us  by  distinctness,  now  to  form,  as  it  were,  a 
star,  about  which,  dimly  seen,  satellites  revolve.  In  fact  there  is,  in  the 
Semitic  dialect,  a  copiousness  of  rhyme,  which  leaves  the  poet  almost 
unfettered  to  choose  the  appropriate  and  desired  expression,  so  that  the 
stranger  speaking  Arabic  becomes  poetical  as  naturally  as  he  would  be 
witty  in  French  and  philosophic  in  German. 

Its  power  is  again  seen  in  its  richness  and  harmony,  and  in  its  abund- 
ance of  rythmical  words,  in  so  much  so  that  it  was  always  a  positive 
requirement  in  the  composition  of  Arabic  poetry  that  in  whatever  word 
the  first  line  terminates,  all  the  following  lines  must  terminate  in  a  word 
rhyming  with  it.  In  fact,  the  Arabic  is  a  language  in  which,  as  in  the 
Italian,  it  is  almost  impossible  not  to  rhyme. 

Again,  the  language  was  employed  with  gpreater  int^rity  and  parity 
during  pre-Islamic  times,  and  the  first  dawn  of  Mohammedanism.  The 
formation  of  sentences  was  simple,  but  syntactical.  They  were  guilty 
of  no  gross  solecisms,  but  were  extremely  natural  and  plain,  yet  richly 
imaginative,  while  those  of  later  date  are  more  artificial  and  ornate. 

The  language  was  terse  and  vigorous,  the  style  sententious.  But 
literature,  as  restored  under  the  Abbasside  dynasty,  partook  more  of  the 
nature  of  scientific  prose^  and  became  somewhat  degenerated  in  point  of 
fiexibility  by  the  employment  of  circumlocutions  instead  of  idiomatic 
formations.  The  Arab  poet  draws  the  grand  outline  and  gives  the 
master  touches  powerfully  standing  out,  leaving  the  reader  to  supply 
the  sentiment  which  the  scene  is  intended  to  express,  while  Europeans, 
by  stippling  and  minute  touches,  produce  a  miniature  on  a  grand  scale 
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80  objective  as  to  ezbaust  rather  than  to  arouse  reflection.    As  the  poet 
is  a  creator,  the  Arab's  is  poetry,  the  European's,  yersical  description. 

The  second  force  that  contributed  to  pre-Islamic  poetry  was  the 
character  of  the  people.  Besides  the  mental  characteristics  already 
partially  mentioned,  their  physical  structure  also  contributed  to  the 
development  of  poetic  taste  and  a  poetic  literature.  Careful  and  exten- 
sive anatomical  research  into  the  physical  constitution  of  the  Arabians, 
shows  them  to  possess  above  all  other  human  types  the  pattern  bodily 
fabric  and  the  most  perfect  development  in  the  organic  structures  sub- 
servient to  the  mental  faculties.  They  are  regarded  by  some  as  afford- 
ing the  prototype,  the  primitive  and  standard  model  of  the  human 
species.  Their  organs  of  sense  are  exquisitely  acute,  their  physical 
structure  throughout  more  perfect  than  any  European  type,  and  their 
intelligence  proportionate  to  their  physical  perfection.  The  result  of 
this  constitutional  perfection  and  force  was  a  positive  contribution  to 
the  fund  of  mental  energy. 

Again,  the  insular  position  of  the  country,  preventing  degeneracy  by 
commerce  or  conquest,  in  the  language,  and  the  mode  of  life  to  which  the 
Arabians  as  a  nation  adhered  as  being  capable  of  receiving  impressions 
that  knew  no  variation  for  centuries,  served  to  preserve  the  integrity  of 
the  language  at  a  time  when  a  national  literature  had  not  yet  reached 
its  full  stature  and  power.  The  incidents  of  life  on  the  peninsula  still 
granted  valor,  love,  liberality  and  satire  to  engross  the  acute  sensibilities 
of  the  chivalrous  Bedowin,  so  that  when  Mohammed,  in  the  name  and 
by  the  sword  of  Islam,  called  the  Arabs  into  action  and  collision  with 
foreign  nations,  the  language  had  received  all  the  development  which 
it  could  obtain  from  the  creative  and  refining  impulses  of  poetry  and 
eloquence. 

The  third  force  that  entered  as  a  contributive  element  was  the  char- 
acter of  the  times.  The  times  were  turbulent.  The  people,  by  nature, 
were  enthusiastic,  vehement,  warlike.  This  belligerent  character  of  the 
times,  and  temperament  of  the  people,  found  its  expression  in  poetry. 
The  national  spirit  of  war  quickened  the  sensibility,  fired  the  enthusi- 
asm to  long  declamation  in  the  defense  of  justice,  and  revenge  of  injus- 
tice ;  it  lashed  the  imagination  till  the  feelings  of  speaker  and  hearer 
arose  imperious  in  anticipative  triumph,  or  were  scourged  into  a  foam 
of  anger  at  the  idea  of  injustice. 

The  finest  and  most  original  works  of  imagination  have  been  produced 
in  times  of  political  convulsion,  and  in  a  rude  state  of  society.  Thus 
the  Iliad,  the  Odyssey,  the  Divine  Comedy,  appeared  in  dark  and  par- 
tially civilized  times.  Religious  enthusiasm,  chivalrous  love  and  honor, 
and  liberty,  are  the  three  mighty  principles  that  sway  the  masses  of 
men.    Sometimes  they  act  singly,  and  sometimes  in  amalgamation ;  at 

49     . 
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all  times  are  they  singularly  adapted  to  call  forth  extraordinary  mental 
energies,  and  powerful  intellects.  So  Shakspeare,  in  no  insignificant 
measure,  was  produced  by  the  reformation,  Wordsworth  by  the  French 
revolution,  the  plebeian  poets  by  the  Licinian  contests,  and  Dante  by 
that  memorable  conflict  which  Emperor  Frederic  the  Second  had  main- 
tained against  the  church. 

Thus  Arabia,  embroiled  by  intestine  wars  and  tribal  .encounters, 
directly  produced  through  these  many  heroic  poets.  An  illustration  in 
proof  is  the  war  of  Dahis,  famous  in  Arabian  history  and  poetry, 
and  illustrative  of  the  pride  of  Arab  chivalry.  Many  famous  poets 
appeared  during  this  war,  celebrated  among  whom  are  Nabegha  and 
Labid,  the  satirist;  and,  eclipsing  all,  the  poet  warrior  Antara,  author 
of  one  of  the  Moaallakat,  whose  feats  have  been  transmitted  to  modem 
times  in  the  apocryphal  but  engaging  '^  Romance  of  Antar.^* 

All  Arabian  poems  show  a  similarity  in  treatment  They  open, 
almost  invariably,  in  praising  the  beauties  and  qualities  of  the  object 
of  their  loVe;  almost  always  a  female,  though  sometimes  a  male 
friend;  their  intense  passion  for,  and  intense  suffering  during  the 
absence  of  such  an  one.  Sometimes  the  poem  opens  in  describing  the 
ruins  of  the  house  of  a  friend,  as  in  the  great  Arabian  poem  of  Job; 
and  then  passes  on  to  praise  their  fearlessness  and  courage  in  war,  their 
earnest  desire  to  render  hospitality,  the  description  of  their  horse  or 
dromedary,  or  at  times  some  phenomenon  in  nature;  and  agidn,  often 
times  moralising  in  ricLand  truthful  suggestiveness  upon  the  vanities  or 
responsibilities  of  man's  fugitive  life. 

Imroo  '1  Cays,  author  of  the  first  Moaallaka,  suspended  in  the  Eaaba^ 
was  an  Arabian  chief  of  princely  accomplishments,  both  in  poetry  and 
warlike  valor.  His  poem,  ranked  by  many  as  first  in  excellence  among 
the  Moaallakat,  contains  many  touching  and  beautiful  allusions  to  his 
own  oheokered  and  melancholy  career.  He  is  mentioned  by  the  Gredan 
writers  Booopius  and  Nonnosul,  who  make  mention  of  an  embassy 
sent  by  Justinian  to  reinstate  Cays  in  command  of  the  Kindinian  and 
Maaddinian  tribes,  the  power  of  which,  representing  the  Himyar  dynasty 
in  Central  Arabia,  had  been  wasted  by  faction,  and  the  relentless  enemy 
of  Munddr  IH;  and  also  to  aid  him  with  forces  against  the  Persian  vas* 
sal,  the  Prince  of  Hira. 

Meeting  with  but  little  success,  he  sought  for  succour  at  the  court  of 
Constantinople,  but  died  on  his  way  back,  5^0  A.  D.  The  Moaallaka  of 
Cays  contains  seventy  couplets.  He  says  of  his  cousin,  with  whom  he 
was  enamored : 


*'  Before  thy  face  all  illumined  darkness  fleeth  away, 
As  the  beacons  of  monks  with  mountain  dai^nesses  play. 
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In  a  night  of  mental  suffering  he  cries : 

*'  How  immeagnrable  art  thou  O!  night,  thy  stars 
Seemed  chained  to  the  solid  and  eternal  hills/* 

His  ready  poetic  genius  shows  itself  in  an  interview  with  a  friend, 
who  propounded  him  several  enigmas  in  poetry,  Gays  making  immediate 
answer  in  rhjrthm  to  the  question. 

Turafa  Ebn  el  Abd,  author  of  the  seconA  Moaallaka,  flourished  in  the 
reign  of  King  Omar  Ebn  Hind,  and  died  about  seventy  years  before 
the  appearance  of  Islamism.  Many  of  his  sayings  have  become  pro- 
verbial, through  the  justness  and  universality  of  their  application: 

^  Nor  will  I  plagiarize  and  thus  usurp  another  poet's  throne. 

Without  it  rich  am  I,  and  not  ignoble  they  who  pilfer  beauties  others  wrought. 
For  the  best  couplet  which  thy  mind  can  say  or  pen, 
Is  that  of  which  it  shall  be  sidd,  it  breathes  creative  truth  and  thought" 

El  Harith,  author  of  the  third  Moaallaka  was  a  leper,  and  delivered  his 
prize  poem  extempore,  while  in  the  presence  of  King  Omar  Ibn  Hind. 
The  cause  of  it  was  a  discussion  between  the  tribes  of  Bek^r  and  Tnglib, 
the  two  sons  of  Waeel. 

Lubade,  author  of  the  fourth  Moaallaka,  lived  in  the  first  stages  of 
Mohammedanism,  to  which  he  became  convert,  and  died,  it  is  said,  at 
the  advanced  age  of  140  years.  He  was  distinguished  for  hiselo<]uence 
among  his  people,  and  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  compilers  of  the 
Koran.  His  monodies  on  life  and  love  are  touchingly  sad,  yet  sweet. 
Nothing  can  be  more  tender,  more  pathetic,  than  the  use  made  of  lovers' 
separations  and  long  absences,  by  the  old  Arab  poets.  Whoever  reads 
the  Moaallaka  of  Lubade  will  find  thoughts  at  once  so  plaintive  and  so 
noble,  that  even  Dr.  Carlyle's  learned  verse  cannot  wholly  efface  them. 

Indeed  many  Arabian  episodes  deserve  equally  as  high  a  tribute  as  thai 
which  Goethe  paid  to  the  Suknntala  in  the  great  Indian  epic  of  Yyasa. 

Zoheir,  author  of  the  fifth  Moaallaka^  wrote  more  extensively  than 
the  others,  on  what  may  be  termed  ethics.  Hit  poems  were  termed 
periodical,  for,  contrary  to  the  general  rule^  he  usually  occupied  a  year 
in  composing,  revising  and  subjecting  them  to  criticism.    He  says: 

*'  Who  shows  not  deference  to  the  opinions  of  others, 

Shall  be  ground  by  the  teeth,  and  Iqr  the  hoofr  shall  be  trod. 
The  defender  of  honor  himself  shall  be  honored, 
But  he  who  blasphemes  shall  be  cursed  by  his  Gkxl. 

Omar  Ibn  Calthoum,  author  of  the  sixth  Moaallaka^  was  the  chief  of 
the  tribe  of  Tugleb,  between  which  and  that  of  Beker  a  bitter  enmity 
had  existed,  known  in  Arab  history  as  the  famous  war  of  Basus.  The 
affair  being  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  Omar,  son  of  Mundzir,  a 
treaty  of  peace  was  concluded.  In  the  council  of  peace,  Omar  Ibn 
Calthoum  arose  and  delivered  a  poem,  his  Moaallaka,  extempore,  which 
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in  boasting  strain  resembles  Abd  el  Mutaleb,  Mohammed^s  uncle,  when 

he  says : 

"  Passion  mounts  in  our  hearts  for  gloiy's  award, 
▲nd  our  souls*  chief  amusement  is  the  play  of  the  sword." 

The  seventh  Moaallaka,  by  Antara,  is  the  pureet  in  diction  and  the 

most  finished  and  elegant  of  any  of  the  preceding  prise  poems.    He 

was  Arabia's  poet-hero.    *^  Horcy,  my  lord/'  says  he,  ^^  is  the  noblest 

quality  of  the  noble."    His  heart  expands  with  the  thoughts  of  Ibla's 

faith,  purity  and  affection,  and  it  is  her  moral  as  well  as  her  material 

existence  that  makes  her  the  hero's  hope,  hearing  and  sight.    In  brief, 

we  Bee  in  Antar 

'*  A  love  exalted  high. 

By  all  the  glow  of  chivalry." 

Many  other  poets  appeared,  the  productions  of  quite  a  number  of 
whom  will  stand  favorable  comparison  with  the  prize  poems. 

Adi,  a  renowned  city  poet,  was  patronized  by  Norman  Y  Ibn  Cabas, 
of  the  Lakhimite  dynasty,  in  whose  reign  he  flourished.  His  life  illus- 
trates the  history  of  Hira.  In  575,  A.  D.,  he  was  dignified  by  the  eourt 
of  Persia  with  the  office  of  Arabic  secretary  to  the  monarch  El  Nabegfaa. 
Adi,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  Uf  e,  appeared  as  a  poet  of  great  eminence. 
In  the  midst  of  perplexity  and  grief  he  cries  out : 

"  Leave  me,  O  Ommaya,  to  my  weaiy  cares 
To-night,  with  mountain  burdens  and  standing  stars.*' 

The  poet  Ommaya  Ibn  Abi  Suit  appeared  one  day  in  the  council 
chamber,  while  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  members  were  golden  plates, 
upon  which  were  red  and  white  roses.  On  his  entrance,  Ommaya  was 
asked  to  describe  them.  He  did  so  at  once  in  the  following  beautifully 
suggestive  and  complimentary  couplet : 

<«The  perfume  of  the  roses  is  but  the  perfume  of  thine  excellence. 
Here  the  shed  Uood  of  thine  enemies  meets  the  white  purity  of  thy  beneficence." 

Arabic  poetry,  more  particularly  in  its  first  dawn,  was  pre-emineDtlj 
objective.  The  Arab  muse  loved  martial  movement,  active  passion, 
freedom  from  introspectiveness,  the  boast  of  personal  and  tribal  power 
and  heraldry.  But  later,  when  the  spirit  of  monastioism,  which  origi- 
nally had  its  seat  in  India  and  upper  Asia,  had  penetrated  into  Arabia, 
and  the  Arabians  had  come  in  contact  with  Indian,  Greek  and  Persian 
literature,  they  devoted  more  time  to  study  and  meditation,  and  thus 
originated  Mohammedan  asceticism  in  the  African  continent.  It  was  at 
this  point  that  the  subjective  element,  the  pre-eminent  character  of 
Suffiism  first  entered  and  began  to  develop  itself  in  the  Arabic 
literature. 

A  remarkable  rhetorical  peculiarity  employed  throughout  the  whole 
range  of  Arabic  poetry,  and  which,  not  understood,  is  quite  offensive  to 
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our  western  ideas  of  taste  and  fastidiousness,  is  the  employment  of  unre- 
stricted erotic  and  bacchanalian  language.  But  it  is  employed  by  our 
oriental  scholar  —  especially  noticeable  in  Antar  —  in  treating  of  the 
deep  experiences  and  sacred  functions  of  piety  and  benevolence.  Another 
characteristic  which  so  pains  the  European  taste  is  the  excessive  indul- 
gence in  personal  boasting.  But  censurable  as  this  would  be  in  western 
literature^  it  was  not  so  with  the  Arabians  where  there  existed  a  perfect 
community  of  feeling.  The  poet  was  the  oracle  of  his  tribe,  whose 
wordsy  in  their  martial  tread  and  ring,  remind  us  of  the  war  lyrics  of 
Macaulay. 

Philosophic  thought  or  literature  developed  at  first  very  slowly,  and 
in  its  development  has  always  been  pantheistic.  So  our  Arab  poet  says 
of  the  yalley  of  Akik  : 

*'  O  Diy  friend,  this  is  Aklk,  then  stand  by  it, 
Endeavoring  to  be  distracted  by  love  if  not  a  lover.'* 

The  esoteric  meaning  of  which  is  —  Man,  this  is  a  lovely  portion  of 
God's  creation,  then  love  it,  and  so  love,  or  learn  to  love  the  perfections 
of  thy  Supreme  Friend.  This  pantheism  of  the  Arabians  may  afford 
the  explanation  how  they  have  found  such  congenial  friends  among  the 
Germans  and  many  of  the  English,  and  such  foes  in  the  first  Reformers 
and  Byzantine  critics.  Still  there  are  powers  of  penetrative  reasoning, 
of  subtle  logic,  that,  only  developed,  would  make  no  insignificant  war- 
fare against  the  more  gauntleted  powers  of  the  west. 

The  purity  and  mental  freedom  of  Arabian  poetry  suffered  irrepar- 
able loss  when  the  destinies  of  the  Arabians  were  swallowed  up  in  the 
destiny  of  the  Mohammedan  empire. 
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